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XPH  A'EN  ITMaOUn  KTAIKXIN  IIEPINISSOMENAftN 
HAEA  KnTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

y  ^N  V\         vnoc.  op.  AUu 

[This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  siUy  days  ; 

Meaning^  **  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbino  pboplb. 

Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  oripplbi 

But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple.'* 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  '^>— 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.] 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr* 

Scene — The  Snuggery^-^Time,  seven  o'clock.^^Members  present^-' 
North,  Shepherd,  O'Brontb. 

shepherd. 
The  wee  bit  cozzie  octagon  Snugftery  metamorphosed,  I  declare,  intil  a 
perfeck  paraxon  o*  a  leebrary,  wi'  gUtterin'  brass-wired  rosewood  shelves, 
through  whilk  the  bricht-buim'  byeuckies  glint  splendid  as  sunbeams,  yet 
saftened  and  subdued  somehow  or  ither,  doun  to  a  specie  o'  moonlicht, 
sic  as  lonely  shepherd  on  the  hill  lifts  up  his  hauns  to  admire  alang  the 
fringed  edges  o*  a  fleecy  mass  o'  clouds,  when  the  orb  is  just  upon  the 
verra  comin'  out  again  intil  the  blue,  and  the  entire  nicht  beautifies  itsell 
up,  like  a  leevin'  being,  to  rehail  the  stainless  apparition  I 

NORTH. 

Homeric ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  Homer  was  a  shepherd  like  mysell,  Fse  warrant  him,  afore  he  lost 
his  e*eu,  in  lieu  o'  whilk,  Apollo,  the  Great  Shepherd  o'  a'  the  Flocks  o*  the 
Sky,  gied  him— and  wasn't  a  glorious  recompense,  sir  ?*for  a'  the  rest  o' 
his  days,  the  gift  o'  immortal  sang. 

NORTH. 

'Tis  fitted  up,  James,  after  a  fancy-plan  of  our  poor,  dear,  old,  facete, 
feeling,  ingenious,  and  most  original  fnend-^ohnny  BaUantyne. 

SHEPHERD. 

Johnny  Ballantyne ! 
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NORTH. 

Methinks  I  see  him — his  slight  slender  figure  restless  witli  a  spirit  that 
knew  no  rest— his  face  so  suddenly  changeful  in  its  expression  from  what 
a  stranger  miffht  have  thought  habitual  gravity,  into  what  his  friends  knew 
to  be  native  there— glee  irrepressible  and  irresistible^the  very  madness  of 
mirth,  James,  in  wh&h  the  fine  ether  of  animal  spirits  seemed  to  respire 
the  breath  of  genius,  and  to  shed  through  the  room,  or  the  open  air,  a  con* 
ta^on  of  cbeertulness,  against  which  no  heart  was  proof,  however  sullen,  and 
no  features  could  stanaT  however  grim— but  atill  all  the  company.  Canters 
and  Covenanters  inclusive,  relaxed  and  thawed  Into  murmurffof  merriment, 
even  as  the  strong  spring  sunshine  sends  a*singing  the  bleak  frozen  moor- 
streams,  till  all  the  wilderness  is  alive  with  music. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  was  indeed  a  canty  cretur— a  delichtfu'  companion. 

NORTH. 

I  hear  his  voice  this  moment  within  my  imagination,  as  distinct  as  if  it 
were  speaking.    'Twas  exceedingly  pleasant. 

SHBPHBRD. 

It  was  that  Verm  like  Sandy's— only  a  hue  merrier,  and  a  few  beats  in 
the  minute  faster.  Oh,  sir  !  hoo  he  wou'd  hae  enjoyed  the  Noctes,  and 
boo  the  Noctes  wou'd  hae  enjoyed  him  I 

NORTH. 

In  the  midat  of  our  merriment,  James,  often  has  that  thought  come  over 
me  like  a  doud. 


Wbafnalauchl 
Soul-and-heart-felt  I 


SHEPHERD. 
NORTH. 


SHBPHBRD. 

Mony  a  strange  story  fell  down  stane-dead  when  his  tongue  ffrew  mute. 
Thoosands  o'  curious,  na,  unaccountable  anecdotes,  ceased  to  be,  the  day 
his  een  were  closed ;  for  he  telt  them,  sir,  as  ye  ken,  wi'  his  een  mair  than 
his  lips ;  and  his  verra  hawns  spak,  when  he  snapped  his  forefinger  and  his 
thoomb,  or  wi'  the  hail  five  spread  out— and  he  nad  what  I  ca'  an  elegant 
hawn'  o'  fine  fingers,  as  maut  wutty  men  hae — manually  illustrated  his 
aoobjeek,  tlirthe  words  gaed  afij  murmuring  like  bees  frae  the  tips,  and 
then  Johnny  was  quate  again  for  a  minute  or  sae,  till  some  ither  freak  o*  a 
fancy  came  athwart  his  genie,  and  instantly  loupt  intil  look,  lauch,  or  speech 
—or  rather  a*  the  three  thegither  in  ane,  while  Sir  Walter  hlmsell  keckled 
on  his  chair,  and  leanin'  wi'  thae  extraordinar'  chowks  o'  his,  that  aften 
seem  to  me  amaist  as  expressive  as  his  pile  o'  forehead,  hoo  wou'd  he  fix 
the  ffrey  illumination  o'  his  een  on  his  freen  Johnny,  and  ca'  him  by  that 
famfliar  name,  and  by  the  sympathy  o'  tiiat  malst  capawclous  o'  a'  sowles, 
set  him  dean  mad— richt  doon  wudd  a'Uiegither— till  really,  sir,  he  got 
untholeably  divertin',  and  folk  compleen'd  o*^  pains  in  their  sides,  and  sat 
wi'  the  tears  rinnin'  doon  their  cheeks,  praying  him  for  gudeness  to  baud 
his  tongue,  for  that  gin  he  didna,  somebody  or  ither  wou'd  be  fa'ln  doun 
in  a  fit|  and  be  carried  out  dead. 

NORTH. 

A  truce,  my  dear  James,  to  all  such  dreams.  Yet  pleasant,  though  mourn- 
ful to  the  soul,  is  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past !  And  never,  methinks, 
do  we  feel  the  truth  of  that  beautiful  sentiment  more  tenderly,  than  when 
dimly  passeth  before  our  eyes,  along  the  mirror  of  imagination,— for  I 
agree  with  thee,  thou  sagest  of  Shepherds,  that  when  the  heart  is  finely 
touched  by  some  emotion  from  the  past,  the  mirror  of  imagination  and  of 
memory  is  one  and  the  same,  held  up  as  If  in  moonlight  by  the  hands  of 
Love  or  Friendship,— never  feel  we  the  truth  of  that  beautiful  sentiment 
moretenderlv,  I  repeat,  James,  than  when  we  suddenly  re-behold  there 
the  image — the  sbaaow  of  some  face  that  when  idive  wore  a  smile  of  per- 
petual sunshine— somewhat  saddened  now,  though  cheerful  still,  in  the 
momentary  vision— and  then,  as  we  continue  to  gaze  upon  i(^  undei^ofaig 
sad  obBcaratian»  and  soon  disappearing  in  total  edipse^ 
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SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

The  mustard  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh?  Oh  I  but  the  pawms  is  prime.  The  ile  o'  pawms !  Far  better  nor 
the  Ignorant  warld  suspecks.  r^ae  wunner  the  beasts  sooks  them  in  their 
wunter-cayes. 

NORTH. 

Try  your  paw  with  chicken,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  dooin'  sae,  sir.  Frae  this  time,  henceforit  and  for  evermair,  boo 
wersh  the  race  o'  hams !  What's  pig-face  to  bear-paw  I 

NORTH. 

Hyperion  to  a  Satyr. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  Satyr  to  Hyperion,  sir.  Mine's  anatameezed— and  lo !  the  skeleton ! 
O  the  wonnerfu'  warks  o'  natur! 

NORTH. 

There  I 

SHEPHERD. 

What* n  a  what !  I'm  hungrier  than  if  I  had  ate  a  hale  solan  guse.  What'n 
diwhat! 

NORTH. 

Let  UB  now  set  in  to  serious  eating,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Be't  sae.    Seelence  I 

[There  is  silence  in  the  Snuggery  from  half-pasi  seven  till  half-past 
eight;  or,  rather,  a  sound  like  the  whutter  of  wild-fowl  on  the  feed 
along  a  mud-bank,  by  night,  in  Poole  Harbour,  at  low-water,  as 
described  by  Colonel  Hawker, 

NORTH. 

James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Whaf  s  your  wull,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

A  caulker  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Wi'  a'  my  heart  and  sowle.  Here's  to  Mr  Lloyd's  health  and  happiness 
—and  when  he's  dune  huggin'  the  bears,  may  he  get  a  wife  I 

NORTH. 

Amen! 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo,  sir,  let's  hae  some  leeterary  conversation. 

NORTH. 

I  was  just  going  to  propose  it,  James.    Suppose  we  have  a  little  poetry. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  cauld  squash  o'  poetry's  this  we've  had  blawn  intil  our  faces  o' 
late,  like  sae  mony  blashy  shoors  o'  sleet  ?    But  Stoddart  has  genius. 

NORTH. 

He  has.  Let  us  speak  now  of  the  great  masters.  Lean  back,  James- 
hand  over  head— and  pull  out  the  volume  it  chances  to  light  on — one  or 
other  of  the  works  of  the  Immortals. 

SHEPHERD  {obeying  the  mandate,) 

MuiPs  Life  o'  Byron— First  voUum !    Whan  are  we  to  hae  the  second  ? 

NORTH. 

I  know  not    Probably  ere  next  Noctes. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  wearyin'  unco  sair  for  the  second  vollum.  But  our  carrier,  when 
he's  gotten  a  heavy  load  o'  the  necessaries  o'  life,  sic  as  vivers,  and  pots  and 
pans,  and  ither  hou  sehold  uten8i]s,aye  leaves  ahint  him  at  Selkirk  a'  pair« 
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NORTH. 

Instead  of  a  carrier-pigeon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae,  sir.  And  that  the  coo,  haen  been  bred  in  Eskdalemuir,  had 
returned  to  the  spat  o*  her  nativity,  eager  to  browse  the  pasturage  on  which 
■he  had  fed  when  a  young  and  happf  quey.  Howiomeyer,  to  mak  a  lanff 
story  short,  our  freen  contrived  to  get  the  quarto  aff  Orummie'a  home,  and 
brocht  it  doon,  neist  day,  himsell  to  Monnt-Benffer,  when,  by  layin'  a'  oar 
heads  thegither,  we  cam  to  see  intil  the  heart  &  the  mywtery,  which,  like 
maist  others,  when  severely  scrutineezed,  degenerated  intil  an  accountable 
though  somewhat  uncommon  fack. 

NORTH. 

Open  the  volume,  James,  at  haphasard— and  let  the  first  page  that  meets 
your  eyes  be  the  text  of  our  discursive  dialogue. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sail  I  read  it  out,  sir? 

NORTH. 

Do,  ore  roHmdo,  like  a  Grecian.    \¥hat  seems  it  about  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  marriages  of  men  o'  genius— if  I  dinna  mistak^^*- 

NORTH» 

Hark  I  and  lo !  [  The  time-piece  strikes  nine,  emd  enter  Pioardt  and  Tail, 
with  the  materiel.  They  sweep  away  Ae  **  JReliquias  Danaum,"  and 
deposit  all  things  needful  in  their  place. 

SHEPHERD. 

Clever  chiels,  thae,  sir. 

NORTH. 

I  hope,  James,  that  Mr  Moore  will  strike  out  of  the  volume,  before  it 
becomes  an  joctavo,  that  misbegotten,  misconceived,  misdelivered,  mis- 
placed, and  mistimed  abortion— 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  a  skrow  o'  misses,  like  a  verra  boardin'-school  let'n  lowse ;  puir 
bit  thiugs,  I  pity  them — a'  walkin'  by  themsells,  rank  and  file,  twa  deep, 
the  feck  o'  them  gae'n  sickly,  and  grecnin'  for  hame — But  no  to  purshue 
that  eemage— what  was  you  beginnin'  till  abuse,  sir,  when  I  interuppit 
you  about  Uie  misses  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Moore's  Homily  on  Husbands. 

SHEPHERD.      . 

He  says — **  The  truth  is,  I  fear,  that  rarely,  if  ever,  have  men  of  the 
higher  order  of  genius  shown  themselves  fitted  for  the  calm  affecdons  and 
comforts  that  form  tiie  cement  of  domestic  life.'*  Hoots— toots !  Toots— 
hoots!  Hoots— hoots!  Toots— toots! 

NORTH. 

You  are  severe,  James,  but  your  strictures  are  just 

SHEPHERD. 

The  warst  apothegm  that  ever  was  kittled  in  the  shape  o'  a  paradox;  and 
then,  sir,  the  expression's  as  puir's  the  thocht.  The  cawm  affections — if  by 
them  Mr  Muir  means  a*  the  great  natural  affections,  and  he  can  mean  nae- 
thinff  else— are  no  the  ''  cemenf  merely  o'  domestic  life,  but  they  are  its 
SowTe,  its  Essence,  its  Being,  Itsell !  Cemenf  s  a  sort  o'  lime  or  slime 

NORTH. 

I  should  not  quarrel  with  the  words,  James,  if  their  meaning 

SHEPHERD. 

But  I  do  quarrel  wi'  the  words,  sir,  and  they  deserve  to  hae  Uieh*  nosea 
pou'd  for  leears.  I  recolleck  the  passage  perfeckly  weel,  and  it's  as  easy  to 
rend  it  intil  flinders,  as  to  tear  to  rags  a  rotten  blanket  left  by  some  gypsy 
on  a  nyeuck  by  the  roadside.  Tak  you  the  byeuck,  sir — for  you're  amaist 
as  gude  an  elecutionist  as  Mr  Knowles  himsell.  You're  twa  natural  readers 
-^wi'  a'  your  art— therein  you're  aboot  equal— but  in  action  and  gesture, 
sir,  he  beats  you  snfr." 
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NORTH. 

**  However  delightful  mty  be  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  genius,  tamed  and 
domesticated  in  society,  taking  docilely  upon  him  the  yoke  of  the  social 
ties,  and  enlightening,  without  disturbing,  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves, 
we  must,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  our  admiration,  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  not  thus  smoothly  or  amiably  immortality  has  been  ever  struggled  for,  or 
won.  The  poet  thus  circumstanced,  may  be  popular,  be  loved ;  tor  the  hap- 
piness of  himself,  and  those  linked  with  him,  he  is  in  the  right  road— but 
not  for  greatness.  The  marks  by  which  Fame  has  always  separated  her 
gr«at  marms  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  not  upon  hhn,  ana  Uie  crown 
cannot 4)0  his.  He  mav  dazzle,  may  ci^[>tivate  the  circle,  and  even  the  times 
in  which  he  lives,  but  he  is  not  for  hereafter !" 

SHEPHERD. 

What  infernal  folly's  that  ye're  taukin',  sir  ?  I  wuss  ye  mayna  hae  been 
drinkin'  in  the  forenoon  owre  mony  o'  thae  wicked  wee  glasses  o'  noyau, 
or  sherry-brandy,  or  ither  leecures  in  confectionary  chops,  and  that* s  the 
effecks  o't  brealdn'  out  upon  you  die  noo,  sae  sune  after  the  paws,  in  a  heap 
o^  havers,  just  like  a  verra  rash  on  the  foce  o'  a  patient  m  the  measles. 
Eh? 

NORTH. 

The  words  are  Mr  Moore's.  My  memory,  James,  is  far  from  being  teni^ 
clous,  yet  sentences  of  extreme  absurdity  will  stick  to  it— - 

SHEPHERD. 

Like  plaguy  Imrrs  to  the  tails  o'  a  body's  coat  walkin'  through  a  spring 
wood,  alive  wi'  sweet-sineing  birds,  and  sweet-smelling  flowers,  whase 
balm  and  beauty's  amaist  a^forgotten  as  sune's  he  comes  out  agahi  into  the 
open  every-day  warld,  and  appear  faint  and  far  off,  like  an  unassured  dreamy 
while  thae  confounded  realities,  the  burrs,  are  stickin'  as  if  they  had  been 
shued  on  bv  the  tailor,  or  rather  incorporated  by  the  wicked  weaver  wi' 
the  verra  original  wab  o'  the  claeth,  sae  tiiat  ve  canna  get  rid  o'  the  iner- 
tricable  cleg^s,  without  clipping  the  bit  oot  wi'  the  shears,  or  niggin'them 
aff  angrily  wi'  baith  hauns,  as  If  they  were  sae  mony  waur  than  useless 
buttons. 

NORTH. 

An  apt  and  a  picturesque  illustration.  When  Mr  Moore  speaks  of  the 
spectacle  of  a  man  of  genius  ^  tamed  and  domesticated  in  society,"  he  must 
have  heen  tiiinking— — * 

SHEPHERD. 

O*  the  lauchin'  hyena. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  not  the  laugUng  hyena,  for  he  adds,  ^taking  docilely  upon 
him  tiie  yoke  of  the  sociafties;"  and,  I  believe,  neitiier  the  fiufhing  nor  the 
weeping  hyena — ^neither  the  Demociitus  nor  the  Heraclitus  of  tiie  tribes- 
has  ever  been  made  to  submit  his  shoulders  to  the  yoke— nor,  indeed,  have 
I  ever  heard  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  put  him  into  harness. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Muh-'s  been  thinkin'  o'  the  Zebra,  or  the  Quagga,  sir. 

NORTH. 

But  then,  James,  he  goes  on  to  say  forthwith, "  and  enlightening,  without 
disturbing,  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves." 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  there  Mr  Muir  forgets  the  kind  o'  animal  he  set  oot  wi',  and  whether 
he  was  a  lauching  hyena,  as  I  first  surmeesed,  or  a  zebra,  or  quaffga,  why,  by  a 
slip  o'  the  memory  or  the  imaginiUion,  he's  transmogrified  either  intil  a  star 
or  a  watchman,  **  enlightening,  without  disturbing,  the  sphere  in  which  he 
moves," — maist  probably  ^  star ;  for  a  watchman  does  disturb  "  the  sphere 
in  which  he  moves,"  by  ever  and  anon  crawin'  oot  somethhig  about  the 
hour — at  least  folk  hae  telt  me  that  it's  about  the  hour,  and  the  divisions  o' 
the  hour,  that  the  unhappy  somnambulists  are  scrauching; — whereas,  as  to 
enlightening  the  sphere  which  he  disturbs,  what  can  you  expeck,  sir,  frae 
a  fawrthin  cawnle  r  It  maun  be  a  star,  sir,  that  Mr  Muir  means.  Tak  ma 
word  for't,  sir,  it's  a  star. 
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NORTH. 

But,  James,  Mr  Moore  adds,  <*  that  it  is  not  thus  smoothly  or  amiably  im- 
mortality has  been  ever  struggled  for  or  won." 

SHEPHERD. 

There  again,  sir,  you  see  the  same  sort  o'  slip  o'  the  memory  or  the 
imagination ;  sae  that,  no  to  be  severe,  the  haill  sentence  is  mahr  like  the 
maunderin*  o*  an  auld  wife,  sittin'  half  asleep  and  half  paraleetic,  and  aiblins 
rather  a  wee  bit  fou  frae  a  chance  drappie,  at  the  inffle-cheek,  lecturin'  the 
weans  how  to  behave  theirsells,  and  mair  especially  that  nae  ^ude's  ever 
likely  to  come  either  frae  reading  or  wriUng  ungodly  ballants,  like  them  o' 
Bobby  Bums 

NORTH. 

Or  Jamie  Hogg 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae,  sir ;— for  that,  as  she  hersell  cam  to  ken  by  cruel  experience,  it 
a*  '*  ends  in  hou^magandy !" 

NORTH. 

I  fear,  James,  the  star  won't  do  either.  For  Mr  Moore  inditeth,  that  **  for 
the  happiness  of  himself  [the  Poet  aforesaid]  and  those  linked  with  him,  he 
is  on  tne  right  road,"  which  is  not  tibe  language  men  use  in  speaking  of  a 
jBtar,  or  even  a  constellation.  And  in  the  sentence  that  follows,  he  is  again 
a  good  Christiim;  but  not  one  of  "  the  great  martyrs  separated  by  Fame 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,"  as  may  be  known  from  her  '*  marks  not  being  to 
be  found  upon  him,"  (he  is  no  witch,  James,)  and  from  the  want  of  a  crown 
on  his  temples.  Still,  whether  a  laughing  hyena,  a  zebra,  a  quagga,  a  star,  or 
a  watchman,  he  '*  mav  dazzle,"  Mr  Moore  tells  us, "  may  captivate  the  circle, 
and  even  the  Times  in  which  he  lives,  [Mr  Moore  himself,  I  believe,  does 
soJ  but  he  is  not  for  hereafter;"  and  this,  James,  is  a  specimen  of  fine 
writing  in  the  philosophy  of  human  life ! 

SHEPHERD. 

0  hoch  I  hoch!  hoch !  O  hoch !  hocii  I  hoch  I 

NORTH. 

You  are  not  ill,  my  dear  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  rather  a  wee  quawmish,  sir.  I  can  stammach  as  Strang  nonsense  as 
mabt  men ;  but  then  there's  a  peculiar  sort  o'  wersh  fuzionless  nonsense  that's 
gotten  a  sweaty  sweetishness  aboot  it,  no  unlike  the  taste  o'  the  puirest  ima- 
ginable frost-bitten  parsnip  eaten  alang  wi'  yesterday's  sowens,  to  some 
dr^  dribbled  oot  o  an  auld  treackle  bottle  that  has  been  staunnin'  a'  the 
season  on  the  window-sole  catchin'  fiees,— l^at  I  confess  does  mak  me  fin' 


there'll  never  be  the  marrow  *o't  on  this  earth,  were  you  to  feeve  tiU  the 
age  o'  Methuslah,  and  mak  a  jug  every  hour,  till  you  become  a  Defunct. 

NORTH. 

Tolerable  tipple. — Besides,  James,  how  can  Mr  Moore  pretend  to  lay 
down  an  essential  distinction  between  ^e  character  of  those  men  of  genius, 
who  are  bom  to  delight  the  circle  in  which  they  move,  and  to  be  at  once 

good  authors  and  good  men,  delightful  poets  and  admirable  husbands,  and 
tiose  who  are  bora  to  win  a  crown  of  immortality  as  bards,  and  as  Benedicks 
to  go  to  the  devil? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.    You  may  ask  that  wi'  a  pig's  tail  in  your  cheek. 

NORTH. 

l^th  a  pie's  tail  in  my  cheek  1  What  is  the  meaning  and  origin,  pray,  of 
that  expression? 

SHEPHERD. 

A  pig's  tidl's  a  quod  o'  tobacco. 
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Mr  Muir's  a  true  poet,  sir.  But  true  poet  though  he  be,  he  maunna  be 
alloo'd  to  publish  pernicious  nonsense  in  prose  about  Poets  and  Poetrf, 
without  gettin't  across  the  knuckles  till  baith  his  twa  hauns  be  as  numb  as 
lead.  Let  you  and  me  convict  him  o'  nonsense  hj  the  Socratic  method. 
Begin  the  Sorites,  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  Sorites,  James !  A  good  Poet  must  be  a  good  man— a  great  Poet 
muBt  be  a  great  man. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Is  the  law  universal  in  nature  ? 

NOETH. 

It  is,  and  without  exception.  But  rin  steals  or  storma  its  way  faito  all 
human  hearts^-and  then  teewell  to  the  grander  ai^ieTements  either  of 
genteor  virtue. 

SHBPnnio. 

A  man  canna  imagine  a'  the  highest  and  holiest  affections  o*  tiie  hearty 
without  having  felt  uem  in  the  core-  can  he,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

No. 

SHBPHBRD. 

A  man,  therefore,  maun  hae  Ml  a'  that  man  ought  to  feel,  afore  he*—* 

NORTH. 

Ves. 

SHBPHNtD. 

Can  what? 

NORTH. 

Can  be  enrolled  among  the 

«  Phflsbo  digna  locuti  T* 

SHBPHBRD. 

But  can  a  man  who  has  anoe  ei^sred  the  holiest  affections  o*  natur,  in  his 
ain  heart, ev^  cease  to  chtrish  Hiem  in  its  hunoet  recesses? 

NORTH. 

Never. 

SHBPHBRD. 

But  is  it  possible  to  cherish  them  far  apart,  and  aloof  frae  tlieir  natural 
objects? 

NORTH. 

Impossible^ 

SHBPHBRD. 

But  can  tiiey  be  cherished,  even  amanff  their  natural  otjects,  wiUiout  be- 
ing brocht  into  active  movement  towaras  tiiem,  without  cleaving  to  them, 
as  you  may  see  bees  cleaving  to  the  flowers  as  diey  keep  sook,  sookin'  intil 
their  verra  hearts? 

NORTH. 

They  cannot. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Then  Mr  Muir's  dished.  For  coUeck  a*  thae  premises,  inferences,  con- 
clusions, admissions,  axioms,  propositions,  corollaries,  maxims,  and  apo- 
th^^ms  mtil  ae  Orbat  Truth,  ana  in  it,  beside  a  thousan'  ithers,  will  be 
found  this  ane— — 

NORTH. 

"  The  sacrifice  o*  the  entire  man  is  the  sacrifice  o'  the  entire  poet** 

SHBPHBRD. 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  man  withouten  a  human  heart,  humanly  warmed 
by  the  human  affections,  may  as  weel  think  o'  becoming  a  poet,  as  a  docken 
a  sun-flower.    Mr  Muir's  dished. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Moore  foi^gets,  that  without  the  practice  of  virtue,  virtue 
'*  Languishes, urowa  dim,  and  dies;" 
and  that^  without  tha  indulgence  of  action,  so  do  the  Mgbe0t  afid  hoUest 
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feelings ;  so  that  the  poet  who  neglects,  disrttrards,  shuns,  or  violates  the 
duties  of  life,  is  forsaken  of  inspiration,  and  dies  a  suicide. 


SHBPBBRD. 

Ony  mair  nonsense  o'  Mr  Muir's  ? 

NORTH. 

Lots. 

SHEPHERD. 


But  what's  that  paper-ba'  that  you're  aye  keepin*  rowin'  atween  your 
forefinger  and  your  thoom  ? 

NORTH. 

Let  me  unroll  it,  and  see^why,  it's  something  quiazlcaL 

SRCPHIRD. 

Fling't  owre.    Let's  receete  it . 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


IN  HONOUR  OP  MAOA. 


SUNG  BY  THE  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Noo— hearken  till  me— and  I'll  beat  MaHiews  or  Yates  a'  to  sticks  wi'  my 
iippersonations. 

TICKLER. 

When  Kit  North  is  dead.  Timothydepicteth 

What  wiU  Maga_do,  sir?  o^ n^^SSTS 


She  must  go  to  bed. 
And  like  him  die  too,  sir 
Fal  de  ral,  de  nd, 

Iram  coram  dago ; 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral. 
Here's  success  to  Naga  I 

SHEPHERD. 

When  death  has  them  flat, 
I'll  stitch  on  my  weepers, 

Put  crape  around  my  hat» 
And  a  napkin  to  my  peepers ! 
Fal  ae  ral,  de  raf,  &c. 

NORTH. 

Your  words  ffo  to  my  heart, 

I  hear  the  dea^-owl  flyine, 
I  feel  death's  fatal  dart- 


By  jingo,  I  am  dying! 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral, 


kc 


COLONEL  O'SHAUOHNESSY. 

See  him,  how  he  lies 

Flat  as  any  flounder ! 
Blow  me !  smoke  his  eyea— 

Death  ne'er  closed  eyea  sounder  t 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ib1»  &c 


toMaga. 

Chonut  in  which 
the  whole  compa- 
ny joineth. 


The  Shepherd 
waxeth  melancho* 
It,  and  wipeth  his 
•iry-Ughte. 


North  apprehend- 
eth  death,  and 
faUethdown  in  a 

BWOOD. 


The  Colonel  de. 
scribeth  the  ^. 
pearaac*  or  KH. 


DELTA. 

Yet  he  can't  be  dead« 

For  he  is  immortal. 
And  to  receive  his  head 

Earth  would  not  ope  its  portal  I 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c 


Delta    dedareth 
him  immortal. 
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Kit  will  never  die ; 

That  I  take  for  sartain  ! 
Death  « is  all  my  eye"— 

An*t  it,  Betty  Mardn? 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

Suppose  we  feel  his  arm— 

Zounds  I  I  never  felt  a 
Human  pulse  more  firm : 

What's  your  opinion^  Delta  ? 
Fal  de  ral,  de  nd,  &c. 


[Jan. 


Odnberty  decU- 
rethdtatiitobe«l) 
in  kit  eye. 


The  Pytiiagorean 
fceleth  his  pulse, 
and  riveUi  a  fa. 
voturible  progno- 
sis. 


CHARLES  LAUB. 

Kit,  I  hope  you're  well. 
Up,  and  join  our  ditty ; 

To  lose  such  a  fine  old  fel- 
Low  would  be  a  pity ! 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c. 

NORTH. 

Let's  resume  our  booze, 
And  tipple  while  we're  able ; 

I've  bad  a  bit  of  a  snooze. 
And  feel  quite  comfortable  I 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c. 

MULLION. 

Be  he  who  he  may. 

Sultan,  Czar,  or  Aga, 
Let  him  soak  his  day 

To  the  health  of  Kit  and  Maga  I 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  &c 

OPIUM-EATER. 

Search  all  the  world  around. 

From  Greenland  to  Malaga, 
And  nowhere  will  be  found 
A  magazine  like  Maga ! 
Falde  ral,  de  ral, 

Iram  coram  dago ; 
Fal  de  ral,  de  ral. 
Here's  success  to  Maga  I 


NORTH. 

Admirable  impersonations !  The  faculty  of  imitation  always  belongs,  in 
excess,  to  original  minds. 

SHEPHERD. 

Does't? 

NORTH. 

Mimicry  is  the  farthest  thing  in  the  wide  world  from  imitation* 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.    No  the  farthest  thing  in  the  wide  warld,  sir ;  but  I  cheerfully  grant 
that  a  man  may  be  a  mere  mime  and  nae  imitawtor.    I'm  baith. 

NORTH. 

And  besides,  an  original. 

SHEPHERD. 

At  Mister  Muir  again,  sir,  tooth  and  nail  I 

NORTH. 

^*  The  very  habits  of  abstraction  and  self-study,  to  which  the  occupatioiui 


Charles  hopethKit 
is  well,  and  adri. 
seth  him  to  get  up 
and  sing. 


)Curth  awaketh 
ftrom  his  swoon, 
and  singeth. 


Mnllion  adriseUi 
all  men  to  drink  to 
KitandMagk 


The  Opiam-Eater 
declareth  Maga  to 
be  matchless. 
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XORTW. 

Vhj,  certaiDly,  according  to  Mr  Moore's  arffument,  a  deep  divine,  enga- 
on  some  great  theological  work,  would  make  but  an  indifferent  husband. 
;  look  at  htm,  James—yes,  look  at  our  Dr  Wodrow 

SHEPHERD. 

.nd  look,  I  beseech  you,  at  his  pew  o'  weans. 

NORTH. 

.11  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the  age  in  Britain,  are  either  middle- 
d,  or  elderly,  or  old  gentlemen.  They  are,  therefore,  not  at  all  danger- 
,  personally,  to  the  uiir  sex — Cupid  sneers  at  them— Venus  jeers-^and 
nen  weeps,  like  a  crocodile,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets. 

SHEPHERD. 

law  I  haw !  haw  I 

NORTH. 

Ireaihe  the  tender  passion  as  they  may,  not  a  young  lady  in  the  land  who 
lid  not  prefer  to  the  best  of  them,  any  undeformed  ensign  in  a  marcli* 
regiment,  either  of  the  foot  or  the  dragoons. 

SHEPHERD. 

lie  sex  has  been  aye  desperate  fond  o'  the  army. 

NORTH. 

I;  is  fortunate  for  some  of  the  old  bards  that  they  have  wives.  Crabbe, 
¥leB,  Wordsworth,  Souihey,  Moore,  and  others— fourscore^threescore* 
•ten — and  threescore — have  long  been  happily  provided  with  that  lead- 
article.  So  are  Milman  and  Barry  Comwal],  and  most  of  **  the  rest" 
ween  forty  and  fifty ;  two  or  three  are  widowers— and  the  remainder 
)Iy  to  remain  bachdors  for  life.  Not  a  female  bosom  beats,  with  a 
sation  wortiiy  the  name  of  beating,  at  this  moment,  for  any  British  bard. 

SHEPHERD. 

'm  no  sae  sure  o'  that,  sir.    But  prate  awa'. 

NORTH. 

lie  sex  regard  all  the  bachelors  as  so  many  old  fogffies— as  so  many 
iles ;  and  the  idea  would  be  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  any  of  the  dear 
atures,  of  the  celebration  of  her  marriage  rites  with  tiie  pretnest  and  most 
>ular  poet,  seeing  that  be  is  aged,  either  by  a  bishop  or  a  blacksmith. 

SHEPHERD. 

*rate  awa'  sir — prate  awa'. 

NORTH. 

The  truth  is,  that,  in  modem  times  at  least,  poets,  whatever  their  time  of 
f  have  been  held  rather  cheap  by  the  Mr  sex.  I  suspect  it  was  the  same 
he  ancient  world— and  in  the  days  of  chivalrr  and  romance,  singing  cer- 
i1  V  was  less  esteemed  by  yoonff  iadiea*than  fighting,  and  a  poet  wHh  his 
I  bad  no  chance  whatever  agamst  a  knight  with  his  lance. 

SHEPHERD. 

^«te  awa',  sir^prate  awa'. 

NORTH. 

There  are  reasons  for  all  this  lying  deep  in  human  nature. 

SHEPHERD. 

jying  deep  in  human  nature  I  Doun  wi'  the  bucket,  and  then  roun'  wi' 
windlass,  and  up  wi't  again  fii'  o'  the  clear  waters  frae  the  well  o'  truth. 

NORTH. 

if aking  love,  and  making  love-verses,  are  two  of  the  most  different  thinc^ 
the  world;  and  I  doubt  if  both  accomplishments  were  ever  found  highly 
ited  in  the  same  gifted  individual.  Few  Irishmen,  in  the  first,  excel  Tom 
K)re ;  in  the  second,  millions.  Lord  Byron,  in  lyrical  measures,  was  a 
midable  wooer ;  but  in  plain  matter-of-fact  courtship,  he  had  to  stoop  his 
>inted  head  to  Corporal  Casey. 

SHEPHERD. 

iVha  was  he  ? 

NORTH. 

Apollo  hlmsdf,  god  though  he  was  of  light,  and  music,  and  medicine,  set- 
S  aside  two  or  three  trivial  amours,  was  a  harmless  sort  of  abody ;  while 
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SHEPHERD. 

Drivel.  Dunffeons  o'  learniDfl^  there  are — ^leevin*  dungeons  o'  dead  learn- 
ing— in  wham  me  operation  o  the  social  principle  is  weak  indeed — less 
than  the  life  tiiat*s  in  a  mussel.  The  servant  lass  has  to  gang  in  upon  him 
in  his  study,  and  rug  him  a£P  his  chair  by  the  cuff  o'  the  neck,  when  the 
kail's  on  the  table,  and  the  family  hae  gien  the  first  preliminary  flourish  o' 
the  horn-spoons. 

NORTH. 

Picture  drawn  from  tl\^  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aiblins.  But  ''men  o*  the  higher  order  o'  genius,"  sir,  I  manteen,  are  in 
ffeneral  impatient  o*  solitude,  thouj^h  dearly  do  they  love  it;  and  sae  far 
frae  their  mental  [stores  being  abundant  and  self-sufficing,  why,  the  mair 
abundant  they  are,  the  less  are  they  self-sufficing ;  for  the  owners,  **  rich  in 
such  materials  for  thinking  within  themsells,"  would  think  and  feel  that  they 
were  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  o'  the  maist  abjeck  poverty  and  pow- 
perism,  gin  they  wema  driven  by  a  sense  and  an  instinck,  fierce  and  furious 
aften  as  a  fivver,  to  pour  their  pearls,  and  their  jewels,  and  their  diamonds, 
and  their  gold  and  silver,  oot  in  great  glitterin'  heaps  afore  the  astonished, 
startled,  and  dazed  een  o'  their  fellow-creatures  less  prodifi;ally  endowed 
by  nature,  and  then  wl*  a  strange  mixture  o'  pride  and  humbleness,  to  mark 
the  sudden  effeck  on  the  gazers, — inwardly  exclaiming,  **  I  did  it !" 

NORTH. 

Did  what  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  sense  of  beauty,  elevated  their  haill 
moral  and  intellectiud  being,  and  enabled  their  fellow-creatures  to  see 
farther  into  their  ain  hearts,  and  into  the  heart  o'  the  haill  creation ! 

NORTH. 

Good,  James,  good.  But  to  pitch  our  conversation  on  a  lower  key,  allow 
me  to  say,  that "  thinking  withm  themselves,"  when  too  long  pursued,  is  of 
all  employments  the  roost  wearisome  and  barren  to  which  men  can  have 
recourse — and  that  "men  of  the  higher  order  of  genius,"  knowing  that  well, 
so  far  from  feeling  that  they  **  are  independent  of  tlie  external  world," 
draw  thence  their  daily  bread,  and  their  daily  water,  without  which  their 
Bouls  would  speedily  perish  of  inanition. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ca'  ye  that  pitchin'  your  tawk  on  a  laigh  key  ?  It's  at  Uie  tap  o'  the  gaw- 
mut. 

NORTH. 

The  materials  for  thinking  within  ourselves  are  gathered  from  without; 
in  the  gathering,  we  have  enjoyed  all  varieties  of  delight;  and  is  it  to  be 
thought  that  the  gardens  where  these  flowers  grew,  and  still  are  growing, 
are  to  be  forsaken  by  us,  after  we  have,  during  a  certain  number  of  seasons, 
culled  garlands  wherewith  to  adorn  our  foreheads,  or  plucked  fruit  where- 
with to  sustain  and  refresh  our  souls  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ca'  ye  that  pitchin*  your  tawk  on  a  laigh  key,  sir  ?  It's  at  the  tap  o'  the 
gawmut 

NORTH. 

No,  James — Men  of  the  higher  order  of  genius  never  lonff  forsake  the 
Life-Region,  and  is  not  its  great  Central  Shrine,  James,  the  HearUi?  The  soul 
that  worships  not  there,  my  dear  Shepherd — and  true  worship  cannot  be 
unfrequent,  but  is  perennial,  because  from  a  source  that  tne  dews  of 
heaven  will  not  let  run  dry — ^will  falter,  fail,  and  faint  in  the  midst  of  its 
song,  and  will  know,  ere  that  truth  invades,  one  after  another,  its  many 
chambers,  that  the  wing  that  soareth  highest  in  the  sun  must  have  slowly 
waxed  in  the  shade—- 

SHEPHERD. 

Ca'  ye  that  pitchin'  your  tawk  on  a  laigh  key?  It's  at  the  tap  o'  the  gawmut. 

NORTH. 

That  the  Bird  of  Jove,  sun-starer  and  cloud^cleaver  though  he  I 
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An*  was  nae  Willie  weel  worth  goud  ? 

When  seas  did  rowe  an'  winds  did  blow, 
An'  battle's  deadly  stoure  was  blent. 

He  fought  the  foremost  o'  them  a*. 

Wha  has  nae  heard  o'  Willie's  fame. 

The  rose  o'  Britain's  topmast  bough, 
Wha  never  stain'd  his  gallant  name. 

Nor  tum'd  his  back  on  friend  or  foe  ? 
An'  he  could  tak  a  rantin'  glass. 

An'  he  could  chant  a  cheery  strain, 
An*  he  could  kiss  a  bonny  lass. 

An  aye  be  welcome  back  again. 

Though  now  he  wears  the  British  crown— 

For  whUk  he  never  cared  a  flee- 
Yet  still  the  downright  honest  tar. 

The  same  kind-hearted  chield  is  he* 
An*  every  night  I  fill  my  glasa— 

An'  fill  it  reaming  to  the  brim, 
An'  drink  it  in  a  glowing  health 

To  Adie  Laidlaw  an'  to  him. 

Fve  ae  advice  to  gie  my  King, 

An'  that  Til  gie  wi'  right  gude-wiU, 
Stick  by  the  aiOd  friends  o'  the  crown, 

Wha  bore  it  up  through  good  and  ill : 
For  new-made  friends,  an'  new-made  laws. 

They  suit  nae  honest  hearts  ava ; 
An'  Royal  WilUe'e  worth  I'll  sing 

As  lang  as  I  hae  breath  to  draw. 

NORTH. 

Spirited.    Who  is  Adie  Laidlaw  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Queen  Adelidde— a  familiar  titie  o'  endearment  the  Queen  enjoys  In  th« 
Forest 

NORTH. 

But  what  say  you  to  the  last  stanza— nott?,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Wait  a  while— sir. 

NORTH. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  Mr  Blackwood  is  about  to  publish  a  volume 
of  your  inimitable  Songs.  'TvHll  be  universally  popular,  my  dear  JamcA — 
and  must  be  followed  up  by  a  second  in  spring.  Tne  wing  of  your  lyrical 
muse  never  fiags,  whether  she  skim  the  gowans  or  brush  the  clouds.  The 
shade  of  Bums  himself  might  say  to  the  Shepherd,  "  Then  gie's  your  haund, 
my  trusty  feer,"  for,  of  all  the  song-writers  of  Scotland,  you  two  are  the 
best — though  Allan  CunniDghame  treads  close  upon  your  heels-^and  often 
is  privileged  to  form  a  trio— such  a  trio  of  peasant  bards  as  may  challenge 
the  whole  world. 

SHEPHERD. 

Your  haun,  sir.    I  cou'd  amaist  greet. 

NORTH. 

But  It  is  the  **  cultivation  and  exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculty,"  quoth 
Mr  Moore,  **  that,  more  than  any  thing  else,  tends  to  wean  the  man  of  genius 
from  actual  life,  and  by  substituting  the  sensibilities  of  the  imaginat^n  for 
those  of  the  heart,  to  render,  at  last,  the  medium  tlirough  which  he  feels,  no 
less  unreal  than  that  through  which  he  thhiks.  Those  images  of  ideal  good 
and  beautv  that  surround  him  in  his  musings,  soon  accustom  him  to  con- 
sider all  that  is  beneath  thia  high  standard  unworthy  of  his  care;  till,  at 
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length,  the  heart  becoming  chilled^  in  proportion  as  he  lias  refined  and  ele- 
vated his  theory  of  all  the  social  affections,  he  has  unfitted  himself  for  the 
practice  of  them."    Such  are  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Mr  Moore,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fm  nae  great  reader  o'  byeucks,  sir,  as  you  weel  ken,  and,  I  believe, 
dinna  disapprove,  yet  mony's  the  time  and  aft  that  I've  lauched  to  peruse 
that  apothegm. 

NORTH. 

If  not  a  ^  wise  saw,'*  perhaps  'tis  a  **  modem  instance." 

SHBPHBRD. 

Mr  North,  if  Mr  Muir  was  sittln'  on  that  empty  chair  there,  wi'  the  laddie 
kissin'  the  lassie  embroidered  on  the  inside  o'  the  back  o't— Patie  and  Roger, 
I  ialooee*-!  would  just  say  till  him,  wi*  a  pleesant  vice,  and  kind  een,  and 
a  lauch  about  my  moutii, — Mister  Muir,  youVe  under  a  great  mistak.  Nae 
man  o'  a  high  order  o*  mind,  either  thinks  or  feels  through  **an  unreal  me- 
dium." But  ni  tell  you,  sir,  what  he  does— he  thinks  and  feels  through  a 
Jine  medium.  He  breathes  Uie  pure  air  o'  the  mountain-tap— and  he  sees 
through  Hhe  clear  air  a'  the  dwaliina  o*  man-^and  richt  throuffh  their  roofs 
intil  their  hearths  and  their  hearts.  Did  ^rns  feel  and  thimc  dirough  an 
unreal  medium.  Mister  Muir,  when, 

"  In  glory  and  in  jor. 
Following  his  plough  upon  vie  mountain-side," 

his  soul  saw  the  Cottar's  Saturday  N%ht,  and  In  words  gK?o  the  Tiiion  fan. 
perishable  life  ? 

NORTH. 

Jamea— 

^  You  are  attb*ed 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  nan  inspired." 

SBBPHRRD. 

Na,  na— 'tis  but  the  glow  o'  the  fire  on  ma  face.  Yet  ma  heart's  a'  on  a 
low— for  as  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven,  and  that  he  has  gi'en  us  his  word  on 
earth,  that  Picture  is  a  Picture  of  the  Truth,  and  Bums,  in  drawine  it,  saw, 
felt,  and  thocht  through  that  real  medium,  in  which  alone  all  that  is  fairest 
loveliest,  brlchtest,  best  in  creation,  is  made  apparent  to  the  eyes  o'  genius^ 
or  permanent  in  its  immortal  works. 

NORTH. 

Ga'  ye  that  pitchin'  your  talk  on  a  laigh  key?  'Tis  at  the  tap  o'  the 
gawmut. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Hoo  can  you,  Mister  Muir,  sit  there  and  tell  me  that  men  o^  a  hkh  order 
o'  mind  sune  set  sae  enamoured  o'  the  eemages  o'  ideal  flood  and  beauty, 
that  they  consider  all  that  is  beneath  that  standard  unworuiy  o'  their  care  ? 
Let  me  come  owre  and  sit  beside  you  for  a  few  minutes.  There,  dinna  ba 
feared— I'm  no  a  grain  angry-»and  I'm  sittin',  you  sea,  ray  dear  sir,  wi'  my 
airm  owre  the  bacic  o'  your  chdr. 

NORTH. 

Don't  press  so  close  upon  Mr  Moore,  James— — 

SHBPHBRD. 

Mister  Muir's  makin'  nae  complents,  sir.— it  is ''  men  o'  a  laigh  order  o* 
genius,"  ma  freen,  that  is  subject  to  sic  degeneracy  and  adulteration.  A 
puny,  sickly  sensibility  Uiere  is,  which  is  averse  frae  all  the  realities  of  life; 
and  Byron  or  somebody  else  spoke  well  when  he  said  that  Sterne  preferred 
whining  owre  a  dead  ass  to  relieving  a  living  mother  1  But  wha  was  Sterne  ? 
As  shallow  a  sentimentalist  as  ever  grat— or  rather  tried  to  greet  O,  sir  I 
but  it's  a  degrawdin'  sicht  to  humanity,  yon— to  see  the  shufflin'  sinner 
tryin'  to  bring  the  tears  intill  his  een,  by  rubbin'  the  lids  wi*  &e  pint  o'  his 
pen,  or  wi'  the  feathers  on  the  shank,  and  when  it  a'  winna  do,  takin'  refuge 

In  a  blank,  sae ,  or  hidin'  his  head  amang  a  set  o'  asterisks,  sae  «  «  •  *  i 

or  boltin*  aff  the  printed  page  a'theg^ther,  and  disappearin'  in  ae  black 
blotch  I 
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had  genius,  James. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD* 


rrain,  sir. 

NORTH. 

-not  a  little 

SHEPHERD. 

^eel— be  it  sae— a'^that  I  mean  to  aver,  is,  that  had  he  been  "  o' 
»rder  o*  minds,"  he  would  not  hae  preferred  whining  owre  a  dead 
ieTing  a  living  mother;  but  if  news  had  been  suddenly  brocht  to 
bis  mother  was  ill,  he  wad  hae  hired  a  livin'  horse,  and  aff  to  her 
e  a  flash  o'  lichtning,  flingin'  himsell  oot  o'  the  saiddle  to  the  dan* 
I  neck,  up  stairs  to  her  bedside,  and  doon  upon  his  knees,  beseech- 
For  her  recovery,  and  willing  to  die  for  her  sake,  so  that  she  who 
birth  micht  yet  live,  nor  be  taken  from  the  licht  of  day  and  buried 
e  tombs  I 

NORTH. 

iress,  my  dear  James,  so  heavily  on  Mr  Moore's  shoulder. 

SHEPHERD. 

Muir's  makin'  nae  complents. — There's  ma  seU,  sirs— I  sha'na 
to  say  whether  I'm  a  man  o'  the  higher  order  o'  genius  or  no ; 

NORTH. 

imes,  you  are ;  for  you  wrote  Kilmeny. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  haena  ten  thousand  times  the  quantity  o'  genius  that  ever  Sterne 
this  be  the  last  jug,  sirs,  that  ever  we  three  drink  thegither*— 

NORTH. 

I  of  my  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim ! 

SHEPHERD. 

tic  phantoms ! 

NORTH. 

fames,  your  voice  trembles  with  emotion.    You  are  not  the  man, 

to  whine  over  a  dead  ass ;  but  you  are  the  man,  my  boy,  to  be  pen- 

the  very  fear,  however  unfounded,  of  an  empty  jug— so  I  may 

I? 

SHEPHERD. 

.—I  am  surrounded  in  my  musings— to  use  your  ain  words.  Mister 
i'  eema^es  o'  ideal  good  and  beauty ;  and,  at  times,  when  lyin'  on 
isward  m  the  heart  o'  the  Forest,  a  sweet  strange  perplexity  has  it 
he  Shepherd,  sirs,  to  determine  within  the  consciousness  o'  his  ain 
tiether  the  bonny  cretures  that  seemed  to  come  to  him  in  solitude, 
tures  o'  this  earth  or  no— and  if  o'  this  earth,  Uien  whether  they 
but  Fancy's  phantoms,  or  beings  that  had  their  abiding-place  in 
nd  cam  o'  tneir  ain  accord;  or  were  sent  to  wave  peace  into  my 
spirit  frae  the  white  motions  o'  their  arms  celestial  in  their  white* 
le  blue  lights  of  love  and  pity,  that  bathed  in  ineffable  beautiful- 
steadfast  expression  of  their  angelic  eyes  I 

NORTH. 

IT  James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

[  these  visitations  accustom  me,  sir, — I'm  speakin'  to  you.  Mister 
>  consider  a'  else  unworthy  o'  ma  care  ?  m,  na,  na.  I  appeal  to 
North,  for  you  hae  seen  me  and  the  auld  man  thegither  Uiere,  gin 
sturn  back  to  my  ain  hut,  anxious  as  ever  aboot  my  father,  wha 
I  to  sit  warmin'  himsell  at  the  bit  ingle,  stricken  in  years,  though 
rail  yet,  and  aften  glowerin'  at  me  wi'  that  g<ish  kind  o'  face  that 
or  ither  in  verra  auld  folk  carries  ane's  thochts  at  ance  to  their 
1  their  grave — as  anxious  about  him  as  if  the  breathins  o'  genie  had 
ited  the  Shepherd  on  the  hill,  and  I  had  been  only  a  mere  common 
rose- hash  o^achiel,  whase  heichest  explite  in  leeteratur  had  been 
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a  rejected  agricultural  report  to  the  Kelso  Mail,  on  the  flj  in  turnips,  or  the 
smut  in  wheat 

NORTH. 

You  tended  the  old  man  most  filially,  James,  till  the  last  sugh«— 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor  did  I  forget  ma  mither  either,  sir ;  though,  thank  God,  she  never 
needed  but  sma'  assistance  frae  me,  for  **  poortith  cauld"  was  never  her  lot, 
sir,  though  the  necessaries  o*  life  were  a'  she  ever  had,  and  as  for  its  luxu- 
ries— gin  you  except  a  dish  o'  Strang  tea,  and  noo  and  then  a  whiff  o'  bacca 
—for  she  was  nae  regular  smoker— she  had  a  speerit  abune  them  a',  sir ;  and 
had  the  deevil  tempted  her  even  in  a  dream,  when  sometimes  ane's  sowle 
seems  to  lose  its  nature,  wi'  the  shadows  o'  a*  the  eatables  and  drinkables 
that  his  wild  warleckry  cou'd  hae  conjured  up,  hoo  she  wou*d  hae  strauch- 
tened  hersell  up  to  her  haill  hicht,  and,  wi'  a  smile  far  prooder  and  sterner 
than  his  ain  froon,  hae  sent  Satan  and  a'  his  visionary  viands  awa'  back  to 
the  regions  o'  everlasting  dolour  and  despair. 

NORTH. 

She  was  a  stately  old  lady. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whawas? 

NORTH. 

Your  mother. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  was  speakln'  about  ma  mither  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  yourself,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou  aye,  sae  I  was.  But  my  imagiuation,  sir,  a'  at  ance  wafted  me  awa' 
intil  the  laneliest  spat  amane  a'  the  hills  whare  my  childhood  played— and 
amane  the  broom-bushes  and  the  breckens  there,  I  was  beginnin',  when  you 
reca'a  me  by  that  rap  on  l^e  table,  to  sink  awa'  back  agam  intil  the  dream 
o'  dreams  I 

NORTH. 

The  dream  o'  dreams  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  sir— The  dream,  sir,  in  which  I  saw  Kilmeny  I  For  thot^h  I  wrott 
doon  the  poem  on  the  sclate  in  the  prime  o'  manhood,  anither  beioff  than 
mysell  did  in  verity  compose  or  creawte  it,  sir,  ae  day  when  I  was  lyinff  a' 
by  mysell  in  that  laneliest  spat,  wi'  but  twa-three  sheep  aside  me,  ae  Imty 
and  nae  mair;  but  oh  I  how  sweetly  the  glad  cretur  sang!  and  after  that 
some  other  cretur  nor  me  had  composed  or  creawted  it,  she  keeplt  whisper, 
whisperin'  the  words  fax  within  my  ears,  till  memory  learned  them  a^  off 
by  heart  as  easy  as  the  names  o'  christian  creturs  that  we  meet  wi'  on  Sab^ 
baths  at  the  kirk ;  and  frae  that  ffenie-haunted  hour,  known  now  through 
a'  braid  Scotland  is  the  Ettrick  Shepherd— 

NORTH. 

BritahoL  and  America—— 

SHEPHERD. 

But  for  many  obscure  years  a  nameless  man,  or  keut  but  by  the  name  o' 
Jamie  amanff  my  simple  compeers,  I  carried  bonny  Kilmeny  for  ever  in  the 
arms  o'  my lieart,  kissin'  her  shut  een  whan  she  sleepit,  and  her  lips  as 
cawm  as  the  lips  o'  death,  but  as  sweet  as  them  o*  an  undying  angel ! 

NORTH. 

And  such  was  the  origin  of  the  finest  Pastoral  Lyric  in  our  tongue  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Sic  indeed,  sir,  was  its  origin.  For  my  sowle,  ye  see,  sir,  had  fa'n  into 
a  kind  o'  inspired  dwawm— and  the  Green  Leddy  o'  the  Forest,  nae  less 
than  the  Fairv  Queen  hersell,  had  stown  out  frae  the  land  o'  peace  on  my 
slumber;  and  she  it  was  that  stooped  down,  and  wi'  her  un  lily-haun  shed- 
ding frae  my  forehead  the  yellow  hair,  left  a  kiss  upon  my  temples,  just 
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ere  the  organ  o'  imaginaUon  or  ideality  lies ;  and  at  the  toUch  arose  the 
ion  in  which 

''  Bonny  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen," 

1  frae  which  you,  su*,  in  your  fireendship  say,  that  I  becam  ane  o'  the  Im- 
rtala. 

NORTH. 

ni«  moral  of  the  tale? 

SHEPHBRD. 

rhe  moral  o'  the  tale  it  this-^that  never  was  I  sae  happy  in  my  parents' 
MM  as  I  was  that  nicht— that  Saturday  nicht  Thae  eemages  o'  ideal 
odness  and  beauty  had  saftened  a'  ma  heart— and  sae  far  frae  my  heart  be- 
tning  chilled  as*  my  fancy  warmed,  as  you,  Mr  Muir,  aver  is  the  case,  I 
;  as  mute  as  a  mouse  by  the  ingle,  thinkin'  on  my  father  and  mither,  and 
ithers  and  sisters»  and  on  the  possible  fwce  o'  affection  in  filial  and  pa* 
ital  hearts,  till  I  cou'd  hae  dee'd  for  ony  o'  them  $  but  since  there  was  nae 
ed  o*  that,  I  took  a  silent  oath  that  I  wou'd  behave  mysell  weel  in  life. 
It  the  hearts  o'  ma  twa'  parents  might  sing  aloud  for  j of,  and  that  I  wou'd 
>rk  hard  at  ony  mainer  o'  wark  my  maister  chose  to  set  me— auld  Mr 
idlaw — that  I  might  in  time  mak  up  a  sma'pose  again'  the  day  o'  their  auld 
e,  and  see  that  nae  ither  snaws  than  what  Time  draps  frae  his  frosty  fingers 
ou'd  ever  let  ae  single  flake  fa'  on  their  unsheltered  heads* 

NORTHk 

And  that  oath  you  devoutly  kept,  James. 

SHSPHBRD. 

Ma  "  theory,  at  least,  o'  the  social  affections,  was  never  sae  refined  and 
Bvated  as  to  unfit  me  for  the  practice  o*  them ;"  and  yet  I  shou'd  be  doing 
justice  to  the  spirit  within  me,  to  the  spirit  that  breathed  in  the  bosoms  of 
^omson,  and  Ramsay,  and  Buni8,-^to  the  spirit  that  reiffns  a'  owre  Scot- 
ad,  and  hath  its  holy  altars  at  this  day  in  ilka  but  and  ilka  shieling,  did  I 
ur  to  say,  I — even  I— have  refined  and  elevated  mv  Uieory  of  all  the 
cial  affections  far  beyond  the  reach  o'  sic  a  meeserable  deevil  as  Lowry 
erne;  and  that  if  people  will  whine  owre  dead  asses,  and  neglect  living 
others,  the  blame  maun  be  attributed  no  to  a  refined  and  elevated  theory 
the  social  affections ;  for  I  defy  onv  theory  beneath  the  skies  to  be  mair  re- 
led  and  elevated  than  is  the  practice  o'  the  Christian,  or  imagination  to 
inceive  thochts  or  feelings  half  as  beautifu'  or  shooblime  as  thousans  thai 
e  real  ajronies  o'  life,  be  they  agonies  o*  woe  or  bliss,  send  into  men's  heartsi 
iving  iSce  hurricanes,  or  breathe  them  like  Uie  hush  o'  some  lown  place* 
[link  o'  the  speerit  o'  a  son  or  a  father  ca'd  upon  by  nature  to  do  his  duty 
I  some  great  emergency — think,  sir,  on  his  haen  done  it — and  done  it  be- 
kuse  he  knew  it  was  well-pleasing  to  God — and  then  shew  me,  sir,  any 
eory  o'  the  social  affections  so  high  and  so  refined*  Uiat  the  mind  wou'd  feel 
fall  frae  it,  if  required  to  ack  in  the  light  and  glow  o*  common  humanity? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Moore  seems,  by  his  mild-looking  silence,  James,  to  acquiesce— » 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  acquiesce,  Mr  Muir? — Weel»  a  nod's  aneuch. 

NORTH. 

But  Mr  Moore,  James,  says, ''  that  not  only  is  the  necessity  of  commerce 
ith  other  minds  less  felt  by  such  persons — (the  men  of  a  higher  order  of 
snlus) — ^but,  from  that  fastidiousness  which  the  opulence  of  their  own  re- 
urces  generates,  the  society  of  those  less  gifted  with  intellectual  means 
an  themselves,  becomes  often  a  restraint  and  burden,  to  which  not  all  the 
larms  of  friendship,  or  even  love,  can  reconcile  them." 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  He  wou'd  indeed  be  a  pretty  fallow,  whai  in  opulence  o'  his  ain 
sources,  fand  a  fastidiousness  generated  wiUiia  him  towards  his  sweet- 
art  J— because,  forsooth  the  bonny  lassie  was  less  "gifted  wi'  inteliectual 
eansl**  That  would  be  rather  philosophical,  or  rather  pragmatical  or 
^dantic,  than  poetical;  and  a  girl  would  need  to  be  a  great  gawpus  indeed. 
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provided  she  was  modest,  and  loving,  and  handsome,  and  weel-faured — and  a 
poef  B  mistress  must  be  endowed  nn'  sic  qualities — afore  a  man  o'  the  higher 
order  o'  genius  wou'd  feel  fastidious  to  Fanny.  Dinna  you  think  .sae,  mr  ? 

NORTH. 

I  do.  Nay,  I  believe,  that,  were  a  true  poet  to  marry  an  idiot,  'tis  a 
thousand  to  one  that  he  would  never  find  it  out. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Just  as  wi'  a  dowdy. 

NORTH. 

Precisely. 

SHBPHBRD. 

The  idiot  would,  in  his  eyes,  be  a  Minerva,  fresh  frae  the  brain  o*  Jovo    n 

NORTH. 

Lempriere  I 

SHBPHBRD. 

-*-  and  the  dowdy,  a  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces. 

NORTH. 

**  Men  of  a  hiffh  order  of  genius"  are  not  unfrequ^tly  fastidious  in  the 
formation  of  thdr  friendsldpe.  They  are  privileged  to  be  so;  but  their 
friendships,  when  once  formed  with  congemal  spirits,  though  perluq[>s  less 
^ted,  are  imperishable— and  they  are  sacred,  mr  beyond  the  cono^Kkm 
of  vulgar  BOuLs. 

SHBPHBRD. 

What  do  you  mean  by  vulgar  souk,  sfa*? 

NORTH. 

Not  the  soub  of  shepherds,  James,  but  of  Bagmen. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Aneuch. 

NORTH. 

And  what  more  common  than  friendships  between  men  of  transcendent 
genius,  and  Bien  of  no  genius  at  all  ? 

"  Worth  (not  wit)  makes  the  man— the  want  of  It  the  fellow;*' 

and  before  the  power  of  Virtue,  Genius  loves  to  stand,  not  rebuked,  for 
haply  there  was  no  occarion  for  rebuke,  but  in  abasement  of  spirit,  and  re- 
verence of  her  who  is  a  seraph. 

SHBPHBRD. 

A'  orders  o*  minds  mingle  naturally,  and  o*  their  ain  accord;  and  lUe 
woudna  possess  that  delichtfullv  varleffated  character  that  is  noo  sae  char* 
min',  gin  ilka  class  keepit  aloof  by  itseU,  and  trusted  to  itsell  for  a'  its  en- 
joyment o'  this  warld. 

NORTH. 

,    Proceed  to  pakt  the  inevitable  results  of  any  opporite  fystens. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Suppose  poets,  for  eiample,  and  o*  poets  we're  ngtA\n\  a'  flocked  thd^ 

gither 

NORTH. 

On  pretence  of  being  birds  of  the  aame  feather. 

sHBpmmD. 

— — Por  a  while  they  would  af  luk  uneo  bonny  in  tke  suasUne,  sittiog 
th^;ither  <m  "some  heaven-kissing  hiU,"  and  aasistin*  ane  anitlMr  to  sort 
their  plummage,  till  it  purpled  wi^many-ehiffcin'  colours  in  the  eye  o*  day, 
and  seemed  to  set  their  necks  and  their  wings  on  fire. 

NORTH. 

<*  But  ere  the  second  Sunday  came"— ^ 

SHBPHBRD. 

The  kMwe  would  be  a'  covered  wi'  Uuidy  feathers,  as  if  there  had 

beea  fougfaten  thei«  a  Welsh  maia  o' cocks !  Some  o' the  poeis  would  be  seen 
sktin' en  their  doups,  wf  d^ir  een  picket  out,  and  yet,  Uke  tnie  gmnai, 
dartin'4hcArMb8rMin'abMioaa'(ides^inhoups<^finin'a£se.  Ithen 
o'  them  wou'd  be  aff  and  awa,  whurr,  ower  the  back  o'  beyont,  and  thera 
venturin'  to  raise  an  occasioned  craw  on  their  new  domain.    And  ane,  ob- 
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ouB  to  a*  the  refit,  would  be  lyin*  battered  to  bits,  stane-dcad.  So  much 
or  birds  o'  a  feather  flocking  thegither— when  thae  bfards  happened  to 
oets. 

NORTH. 

hereas,  by  the  economy  of  nature, "  poets  and  all  other  men  of  the 
Br  order  of  jgenius"  are  sprinkled  over  society,  and  all  their  ongoings 
mingled  with  those  of  the  children  of  the  common  clay.  And  thus 
ets  and  men  of  the  h^her  order  of  genius"  are  made  to  submit  or  to 
orm  to  the  usages  of  this  world,  and  its  ordinary  laws,  or,  if  they  do 
they  soon  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  ridiculous,  and  that  genius  is 
)r  less  respected  than  when  it  chooses  to  wear  a  cap  and  bells. 

SHEPHERD. 

nither  skreed. 

NORTH. 

r  Moore,  towards  the  close  of  his  disquisition,  says,''  that  if  the  portrait 
as  attempted  of  those  gifted  with  high  genius,  be  allowed  to  bear,  in 
of  its  features,  a  resemblance  to  the  originals,  it  can  no  longer  be  mat- 
>f  question  whether  a  class,  so  set  apart Irom  the  track  of  ordinary  life, 
smoTed,  by  their  very  elevation,  out  of  the  influences  of  our  common 
sphere,  are  at  all  likely  to  furnish  tractable  subjects  for  that  most  try- 
if  all  social  experiments — matrimony." 

SHEPHERD. 

dinna  like  the  soun'  o'  that  sentence. 

NORTH. 

or  I,  James,  In  the  first  place,  the  portrait  may  bear,  ^  in  some  of  its 
iires,  a  resemblance  to  the  originals,"  and  yet  the  question  started  by 
Moore  by  no  means  be  put  to  sleep. 

SHEPHERD. 

is  logic's  oot  at  the  elbows. 

NORTH. 

scondly,  Mr  Moore  has  utterly  failed  in  shewhig,  that  the  class  he  speaks 
re  set  apart  from  the  track  of  ordinary  life,  and  removed,  by  their  very 
ation,  out  of  the  influences  of  our  common  atmosphere. 

SHEPHERD. 

nd  you,  sir,  have  utterly  succeeded  in  provin*  the  very  contrar. 

NORTH. 

hirdly,  there  is  a  Cockneyish  and  Bagman-like  vulgarity  in  the  would-be 
ionable  slang-whangishness  of  the  terms,  ^  at  alllikely  to  furnish  sub- 
)  for  that  most  trying  of  all  social  experiments — ^matrimony." 

SHEPHERD. 

oo  the  deevil,  Mr  Muir,can  ye,  wi'  ony  semblance  o*  sense  ava,  man,ca' 
the  mfdst  tryin'  o'  a'  '*  social  experiments,"  which  is,  has  been,  and  will 
performing  by  all  men  and  women  in  the  "  varsal  world,"  witli  the  ex- 
don  of  a  few  fools  or  unfortunates,  called  bachelors  and  old  maids,  frae 
beginning  till  the  end  o'  time— frae  Milton's  First  Man,  to  Campbell's 
t? 

NORTH. 

^hy,  really,  James,  Mr  Moore  here  speaks  of  matrimony  in  the  style  of 
Qtimental  farce-writer  for  the  Cobourg  Theatre.  Observe  what  a  silly 
;  the  word ''  matrimony"  wears,  and  how  like  ninnies  the  *^  men  of  the 
er  order  of  genius"  hjfihe  on  being  brought  forward  by  Hymen,  in  a 
ig,  and  kicking  and  flinging  out  unlike  **  tractable  subjects." 

SHEPHERD. 

he  hdll  ^cussion  grows  ludicrous  on  reflection,  and  an  air  o'  insince* 
,  almost  o*  banter,  Mr  Muir,  at  last  plays  owre  your  features,  as  if  you 
e  bammin'  the  public ; — ^but  Uie  public's  no  sae  easy  bammed,  sir,  and 
eriously  demands  "  a  wise  and  learned  spirit"  in  him  who  takes  it  upon 
to  pruve  that  the  holiest  o'  a'  God  and  Natur's  ordinances,  is  no  suited 
len  0*  the  higher  order  o'  genius,  wha  sou'd  be  a'  monks  and  celibates, 
astldious  necessarily  are  wey  alike  in  freenship  and  love  I  Ony  mair 
n? 
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>rd  Byron,  thej  have  been,  i«  UmUt  several  degrees,  restless  and  soli- 
spirits"— 

lat's  a  lee. 

NORTH. 

-.«<  with  minds/'  he  continues^  "  wrapped  up  like  silkworms  in  their 


.  8HBPHIR9. 


8HBPHB£D. 

1 1  Mister  Muki  bill  tha^s  a  desperate  had  eemage.  Homer  and  Byron 
asilkwormsl  But  wull  ye  answer  Hie  this,  rir^dmna  silkworms  marry? 
BBus  says  they  do  and  Jamea  Wulson  shewed  me  a  box  o'  them  a'  en- 
i*  their  hianey-aMMm.  If  sae^  why  soudna  poets  marry  too,  as  weal's 
bit  "  restless  and  sditaiy  apirito"  the  silkworms,  wham  thay,  in  thdr 
warks,  it  seem%  taa  nearly  reaemble? 

IfORTH. 

r  Moore  may  know  more  of  Homer's  life  than  I  do»  James;  bat  I  for 
¥ill  never  believe  that  he  was  a  restless  and  solitary  spirit     ■■ 

SHEPHERD. 

rapped  up  like  a  silkworas.    Nor  me. 

NORTH. 

I  Stranger  and  rebel,*'  Mr  Moore  insanely  adds,  **  to  dom^dc  ties,  and 
inff  about  with  him  a  deposit  for  posterity  hi  his  soul,  to  the  jealous 
famg  and  enriching  of  which  almost  all  other  thoughts  and  considera- 
I  have  been  sacrificed." 

SBBPHBED. 

ys  he  that  o'  the  ever-rcjoickg  Homer,  wha  was  equally  at  hame  on 
MtUe-field,  the  plain  o'  ocean,  the  tentiMlaoe  o'  the  kii^  o'  men,  the 
iweUing  o'  the  immortal  gods  ? 

NORTH. 

r  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  says  Well,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Studv 
e  Classics,  Part  First,  ''&at  Homer  always  seems  to  write  in  good  spi- 
Emd  he  rarely  fails  to  put  hia  readers  hi  good  spirits  also.  To  do  this  is 
srogative  of  ffenius  in  all  times;  but  it  u  especially  so  of  the  genius  of 
litive  or  heroic  poetry.  In  Homer,  head  and  heart  speak*  and  are  spo* 
bo  together.  Morbid  peculiarities  of  thought  and  temper  have  no  place 
m.  He  is  as  wide  and  ceoend  as  the  &  we  fareatne,  and  the  earth 
I  which  we  tread ;  and  lus  vivacious  spirit  animates,  like  a  Proteus,  a 
sand  different  forms  of  intellectual  production — the  life-preserving 
siple  in  them  alL  He  is  as  the  mighty  strength  of  his  own  deep-flow- 
>cean, 

*  Whence  all  the  rivers,  all  the  seas  have  birth. 
And  every  fountain,  every  well  on  earth.' " 

SHBPHBBD. 

b,  sir,  what  a  wonnerfu'  memory  is  yours  I  You're  the  oily  man  I  ever 
that  can  repeat  aff  by  heart  great  screeds  o'  prose  composition  on  a' 
ner  o'  soobiects,  iust  as  if  they  were  extemporawneous  effusions  o'  bis 
thrown  aff  in  the  heat  o'  discoorse.  Mr  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  maun 
clever  fallow. 

NORTH. 

scholar  and  a  gentleman-  though  I  intend  taking  him  to  task  for  a  few 
iB  one  of  these  days. 

SHBPHBRD. 

liafsHarUeyiribottt? 

NORTH. 

reaming  in  the  leafless  woods !  Many  an  article  he  promises  to  send  me 
it  I  ask,"  Where  are  they?"  and  echo  answers, <<  Where  are  they?" 

SHEPHERD. 

md  him  to  boord  wi'  me  in  the  Forest. 


It  to  rotam  to  Mr 
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r,  let  me  tell  you  to  your  face,  ma  canty  chiel,  that  you  bae  dune  nae- 
l  ava',  and  Uiat  your  ar^ment*6  aboot  as  strane's  a  spider's  wab,  that 
)8  flaffin'  in  the  wind  beside  a  broken  lozen,  feckless  even  to  catch  flees 
r  by  comes  a  ffreat  bummer,  like  Mr  North  or  me,  and  carries  it  aff 
is  doup  intil  the  open  sunshine. 

NORTH. 

le  subject  of  Mr  Moore's  elaborate  failure,  James,  deserves  discus* 

SBBPHBRD. 

ad  it's  had  it 

NORTH. 

lit  a  few  hints 

SHEPHERD. 

)arks  struck  out  by  your  steel  and  ma  flint,  which  hae  only  to  fa'  intil 
^npooUier  o'  the  thochtfu'  reader's  mind,  in  order  to  set  the  heaven  o' 
maffination  in  a  bleeze,  and  shew  him  a'  the  Life-region  illuminated  far 
wide  roun'  the  haill  horizon. 

NORTH. 

Baven  and  earth,  mv  dear  Shepherd,  what  a  libel  on  the  Living  lUus- 
IS  of  our  own  land  f    Great  men  are  now  among  us— - 

SHEPHERD. 

|r,  Great  Poets — ^bom  for  a'  time,  sir— and  a'  married— a'  wi'  wives  and 
IS — ^that  is,  the  maist  feck  o'  them— an'  first-rate  husbands  and  fathers, 
se  as  ggem-cocks  on  their  walks,  wi'  fierce  een,  sharp  nebs,  lang  claws, 
rainbow  tails,  crawin'  till  the  welkin  rings  wi'  their  shrill  clarions, 
then  down  wi'  ane  o'  their  wings 

NORTH. 

op,  James.  I  suspect  Mr  Moore,  with  all  his  palaver,  has  been  fishing 
I  compliment—— 

SHEPHEBD. 

id  he  shall  catch  ane — or  rather  I'll  fasten  ane  on  his  hyeuck — and  he 
whup  it  owre  his  head.  A  better  husband  and  a  better  father  than 
er  Muir— excepp,  aiblins,  it  be  masell— canna  be  pictur'd ;  and  yet, 
tever  may  be  the  fate  o'  Lalla  Rookh,  his  sanes  '11  last  to  a'  eternity 
at  is,  as  tang's  the  Eerish  nation — and  afore  it  be  extinguished,  there'll 
luidy  wark,for  they're  deevils  for  fechtin',  and  whaever  prevails  owre 
1  to  their  utter  extermination,  wull  hae  little  to  brag  on — but  the  twa 
^ns  11  be  fund  lyin'  stane-dead  by  ane  anither's  sides,  and  the  dead  '11 
to  bury  the  dead. 

NORTH. 

le  word  more,  James,  and  I  have  done. 

SHEPHERD. 

here's  Mister  Muir  ?  This  moment  he  was  sittin'  at  my  elbow— and 
A  behold  he  has  vanished ! 

NORTH. 

phantom  of  your  imagination,  James — ^Would  it  were  a  reality,  for  Mr 
re  is  a  delightful  person,  and  his  genius  glances  in  conversation  bright 
le  diamond-ring  on  his  little  finger. 

SHEPHERD. 

eel,  I  coud  hae  ta'en  ma  Bible-oath  that  he  was  sittin'  in  this  chair, 
noddin',  noo  at  me,  and  then  at  you,  wi'  a  sort  o'  slicht  sardonic  smile 
t  the  silent  but  expressive  mouth  o'  him,amai6t  as  much  as  to  say  that 
at  is  writ  is  writ,"  and  maun  e'en  remain  in  iecula  secuhrum, 

NORTH. 

lope  better  things.  But  if  the  passages  now  gently  criticised  be  retain- 
1  the  octavo  edition,  I  shall  tackle  to  Mr  Moore  in  a  different  trim,  and, 
less  my  admiration  of  his  genius,  his  character,  and  himself,  his  sconce 
feel  the  crutch. 

SHEPHERD. 

[lat  gin  he  pu't  out  o'  your  haun,  and  gie  ye  a  clour  on  the  side  o'  the 
wi'  your  mn  weapon  r    Grasp  it  furm,  sir. 
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NORTH. 

No— James.  He  that  is  cunning  of  fence^ — and  I  have  taken  lessons  from 
Francalanza — ^bas  a  fine,  easy^  seemingly  almost  loose  hold  of  the  hilt— but 
out  of  that  hold,  sleight  or  strength  has  never  yet  beat  or  twitched  my  timber. 

SHBPHBRD. 

But  you  maunna  hurt  Mister  Muir's  head  owre  sair,  although  he  has 
libelled  us  married  men  *'  o'  the  higher  order  o'  genius." 

NORTH. 

Married  men  ?  By  St  Benedict,  I  am  but  a  bachelor  of  hearts.  Had  I 
been  double — instead  of  single— I  might  have  sung  small 

SHEPHERD. 

Sung  sma'  ?  Hae  I  sung  sma'  on  this  theorem  ?  Why,  sir,  it's  in  the  power 
o'  ony  ae  man  o'  the  higher  order  o'  genius — say  poetiod  genius— to  lavish  in 
the  prodigality  o'  his  sowle,  mair  love  on  his  wife,  during  onv  ae  day — aye, 
ony  ae  hour,  tiian  it's  in  the  capacity  o'  a  coof  to  bestow  on  his  during  fifety 
vears,  beginnin'  wi'  the  first  blink  o'  the  hinney-moon,  and  endin'  wi'  the  last 
lower  o'  the  nicht  that  fa's  upon  her  coffin.  0 1  what  a  fearfu'  heap  o'  pas- 
sion can  the  poet  cram  intil  ae  embrace — ae  kiss — ae  smile — ae  look— ae 
whisper— ae  word— towards  the  partner  o'  his  life— the  mither  o'  his  weans 

NORTH. 

^  You  speak  to  me  who  never  had  a  wife." 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir  chiel,  I  pity  you.  What  although  the  poet's  marriage-life  be  some- 
times stormy — what  though  sometimes 

*'  Blackness  comes  across  it  like  a  squallj 
Darkening  the  sea?" 

Yet  wha  can  pent  the  glory  and  the  brichtness  o'  the  celestial  cawm— 
when  the  world  o'  them  twa— o'  him  and  his  wife — may  be  likened  till  the 
ocean  and  a'  her  isles,  in  the  breezy  sunshine— and  them  twa  themsells  till 
consort-ships  steering  alanff  wi'  a*  their  sails  and  a'  their  streamers— nae  fear 
o'  shmds  or  lee-shore  rocks— on,  on,  on  thegither  towards  the  haven  o' 
everlastin'  rest,  amang  the  regions  o'  the  setting  sun  1  Or  when  it  mav  be 
likened— that  is,  the  world  o'  them  twa-*o'  him  and  his  wife— till  the  blue 
lifty  a'  a-lilt  wi'  laverocks 

JiORTH. 

Beautiful,  James. 

SHEPHERD 

Is't  ?  Weel,  ril  shig't  again— Till  the  blue  lift»  a'  a-lilt  wi'  laverocks— and 
themsells  twa,  like  consort-clouds— noo  a  wee  way  apairt— and  noo  meltin' 
intil  ane  anitiier— purshued  by  een  lookin'  up  frae  below— aUmg  their  sky- 
course— o'  which  tne  goal  is  set  by  God's  ain  naun  far  in  amang  the  stars  o' 
heaven ! 

NORTH. 

More  than  beautiful,  James— sublime. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  maun  a'  thae  divine  days  and  nichts  be  left  out  o'  the  estimate 
made  o'  the  poet's  married  life  ?  As  weel  miffht  a  man  libel  abeautifu'  and 
glorious  summer,  by  taukin'  o'  naething  else  out  a  few  mountahoi  spates,  or 
twa-three  dreadfii'  glooms  o'  thunner  and  lichtnin'. 

NORTH. 

I  give  in.    I  am  beat  all  to  sticks.    I  am  but  Pan— 

SHEPHERD. 

And  I  Apollo.    Hurraw— hurraw— hurraw !  Your  nieve,  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  misery  of  marriage  lies  among  the  common  herd. 

SHEPHERD. 

There  you  have  it,  sir— amanff  the  mean,  the  vile,  the  coorse,  the  brutal — 
where  Hymen  may  be  almost  sidd,  in  tiie  language  o'  Milton,  <*  amang  the 
bestial  herds  to  range ;"  for  what  are  men  and  women,  mutually  ^  feeding 
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garbage/'  as  Shakspeare  says,  but  the  bestial  ?  But  wi*  a'  their  sins  and 
TOWS,  and  sometimes  baitii  aresair,  *'  men  o'  the  hiffher  order  o'  genius" 
1  partake  o'  an  almost  divine  natur, — ^the  women  that  marries  them  are 
"  radiant  angels  link'd" — Shakspeare  again,  sir ! — nor  do  they  **  sate  them* 
Fes  in  celestial  beds" — Wullie  ance  mair — for,  on  leavin'  the  eider-down 
llie  nupti^  couch,  out  walks  the  poet  amangthe  dew-drape  o'  the  momin', 
1  as  he  sings  his  hymns  at  the  shrine  o'  Natur,  he  feels  that,  lang  as  he  la 
e  to  that  religion,  there  is  a  perpetual  "  bridal  o'  the  earth  and  sky," 
dd  Herbert)  reminding  him,  as  by  a  divine  emblem,  o'  his  ain  union  wi' 
r  whom  he  has  left  in  oliss,  wi'  a  loving  blossom  in  her  bosom,  aiblina 
I  last-bom  o'  the  flock,  wi'  a  look  o'  baith  its  pawrents  mysteriously 
inded  in  its  sleeping  smiles. 

NORTH. 

[  am  mute. 

SHBPHBRD. 

[  wush  it  wou'd  only  chap  twal— for  Fm  gettin'  desperate  hungry.  Ha  \ 
ire's  the  wamin'— in  three  minutes  we  sail  see  the  gawde  fsce  o'  Awm* 
le  wi'  the  oysters. 

NORTH. 

'From  such  celestial  colloquy  sublime,"  how  can  we  descend  lo  shell- 

SHBPHBRD. 

Yait  a  wee,  and  FU  shew  you  that,  sir.    But  wha  sail  we  abuse  neist  ? 

NORTH. 

Va  Walter  Scott. 

SHBPHBRD. 

)ir  Walter  I  Oh  t  but  that  woudbe  wicket  Howsomever,  he's  but  mor- 
— sae  begin  the  abuse— and  though  I  wullna  just  say  that  I'll  join  in't, 

NORTH. 

fou'll  enjoy  it 

SHBPHBRD. 

dblins,  sic  is  human  natur.  You're  fleeln'  at  high  ggemm  the  nicht^  sir. 

NORTH. 

leach  me  over  his  Demonology. 

SHEPHERD. 

^ere  ?  Ou  aye,  on  the  brace-piece. 

NORTH. 

told  you,  you  may  remember,  at  our  last  meeting  that 

SHEPHERD. 

dinna  remember  ae  single  syllable  o'  what  was  said,  either  by  you  or 
,  at  the  last  Noctes— nor,  indeed,  at  ony  o'  the  half  hunder  Nocteses 
Bbrated  in  Gabriel's  Road  and  IHccardy  since  the  Great  Year  o'  the 
Eddee.  I  never  remembers  naething — but  a'  that  ever  occurs  to  my  mind 
the  appearance  o'  bein'  imagination.  A'  thae  Fifty-Twa  Nocteses-— 
at  are  they  noo  but  dreams  aboot  dreams  ?  Sometimes  when  L  read  the 
ord  o'  ane  o'  them  in  the  Maggazin,  I  wonner  wha's  that  Shepherd  that 
aks  about  the  Forest— till  a'  at  ance  I  begin  to  jaloose  that  he's  my  verra 
sell,  and  that  I  really  maun  hae  been  carrjring  on  the  war  bravely  that 
ht  at  Ambrose's,  though  in  what  year — I'm  sure  aneuch  o'  Uie  century 
\  passed  by  like  a  sueh,  naething  is  there  in  the  wild  words  to  tell— nor 
he  eufiaws  that  a'  luk  sae  silent,  sir,  in  prent  yellow'd  by  time,  aye  me- 
cholv  and  moumfull  amaist  as  the  smilln'  face  o'  a  dear  ireen  in  a  pic- 
e,  when  ane  luks  at  it,  wi'  a  sigh,  years  after  the  original  is  dead ! — ^But 
s  cut  up  Sir  Walter-— Hark ! 

{The  Time^piece  strikes  Iheelve,  and  enter  Picardy  and  his  Tail, 
with  ^  The  Treasures  of  the  Deep" 

NORTH. 

ret  me  read  aloud  to  you,  my  dear  James,  with  suitable  emphasis,  a  few 
igraphs  from  the  beginning,, and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  composi- 
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SHBPBBRD. 

Nae  fears.    Look  at  the  brodd. 

NORTH. 

"  The  conviction  that  such  an  indestructible  essence  existSf  the  belief  ex- 
pressed hj  the  poet  in  a  different  sense,  non  onmis  mcriar^  must  infer  the 
existence  of»  &c.  "  Some  ideas  of  the  existence  of  a  deity/'  and  ^  these  spiritSi 
in  a  state  of  separate  existence^  being  admitted  to  exist  P*  "  To  the  multi- 
tude, the  indubitable  fact  that  so  many  millions  of  spirits  exist,*^  <*  the 
more  numerous  part  of  mankind  cannot  form  in  their  mind  the  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  existing,^*  and  *'  spectres  which  only  exist  in  the 
mind,"  &c 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  faith !  gin  I  was  to  write  in  that  gate,  hoo  the  critics  wad  be  on  ma 
tap! 

NORTH. 

'*  More  than  one  learned  physician,  who  have  given  their  attestation  to  the 
existence  of  this  most  distressing  complaint,  have  agreed  that  it  actuaify 
occurs  "— — 

SHEPHERD. 

Stap— stap-HStap,  sir,  nae  forgery— that  canna  be  it— sic  towtological 
repetition  o  ane  and  the  same  fade. 

NORTH. 

'Tis  odd— but  let  me  get  on  to  a  specimen  of  Sir  Walter's  philosophy. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do— Here's  a  mouthfu'  1 

NORTH. 

'  Sir  Walter  tells  us  that  <'  unfortunately,  as  is  now  universally  known  and 
admitted,  there  certainly  exists  more  than  one  disorder,  known  to  profes- 
sional men,  of  which  one  important  symptom  is  a  disposition  to  see  appa- 
ritions. This  frightful  disorder  is  not  properly  insmiity,  although  it  is 
somewhat  allied  to  that  most  horrible  of  maladies,  and  may,  in  many  consti- 
tutions, be  the  means  of  bringing  it  on,  and  all  such  hallucinauons  are 
proper  to  both.  The  difference  I  conceive  to  be,  that  in  cases  of  insanity 
the  mind  of  the  patient  is  principally  idfected,  while  the  senses,  or  organic 
system,  offer  in  vain  to  the  lunatic  their  decided  testimony  agdnst  the  fan- 
tasy of  a  deranged  imagination." 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll  try  this  ane  wi'  moostard. 

NORTH. 

Sir  Walter  must  have  read  little  indeed  on  insanity,  or  he  never  could 
have  written  so.  No  doubt  that  in  all  cases  of  insanity  the  mind  of  the 
patient  is  principally  affected;  but  in  none  is  the  organic  system  sounds 
in  few,  have  we  reason  to  know  that  the  senses  do  not  deceive— and  in 
many — ^indeed  in  by  far  the  greater  number— we  have  reason  to  know  that 
thev  do  deceive,  and  are  wofully  disordered.  The  difference,  therefore, 
which  Sir  Walter  points  out,  is  rarely  indeed  the  real  difference.  That 
lies  always  wholly  in  the  mind. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  inclined  to  gang  alang  wi*  you,  sir. 

NORTH. 

You  must  go  along  with  me,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na^no  unless  I  like. 

NORTH. 

However,  suppose  that  Sir  Walter  had  stated  the  real  difference,  how 
does  he  illustrate  it  ? 


Hoo  can  I  tell  ? 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 


By  the  story  of  an  iusane  patient  in  the  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  who, 
though  all  his  meals  consisted  of  porridge,  believed  that  he  had  every  day 
a  dinner  of  three  regular  courses  and  a  dessert— ^md  yet  confessed,  that 
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SfllFHBRD. 

fhey  are  sae— but  noo  for  your  objections  to  Sir  Welter'tt  illustrations. 

NORTH. 

Sir  Walter  has  been  at  ffreat  pains  to  tell  us,  that  '^  this  diseaie  is  mtireh 
a  bodUy  character^'-^^it  is  not  thi  nUnd,  or  rather  the  imag:ination,  whica 
poses"— 

SHBPHBRD. 

[  ken  a'  that--gang  on. 

NORTH. 

^ou  may  ken  a*  that,  James,  but  Sir  Walter,  in  the  very  next  page,  has 
gotten  it,  and  with  difficulty  could  I  believe  my  eyee,  James,  when  in  the' 
ragraph  immediately  following,  I  read--**  The  most  frequent  source  of 
I  malady  is  in  the  dissipated  fuid  hitemperate  habits  of  those  who,  bv  a 
itinued  series  of  intoxication,  become  subject  to  what  is  popularly  called 
)  Blue  Devils,  instances  op  which  mbntal  disorder  (II)  may  be  known 
oaost  who  have  lived  in  society  where  hard  drinking  was  a  common  vice." 
ire  Sir  Walter  not  only  loses  sight  of  his  own  distinction,  which  he  had 
pompously  laid  down,  but  he  dishes  it  at  one  blow.  This  disease,  which 
told  us  before  **  was  entirely  of  a  bodily  character,"  is  now,  it  seems,  a 
lental  disorder." 

SHBPHBRD. 

Lt*B  a  pity  to  see  folk  writin'  on  soobjects  they  hae  na  considered,  and 
Tefore  canna  understaun.    It's  a  cut^throat  o'  a  contradiction. 

north. 
Sir  Walter  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  **  this  disease,  which  is  entirely  of  a 
lily  character,"  and  thereby  distinguishable  from  insanity,  and  yet  is  at 
!  same  time  "  a  mental  disorder,"  by  the  case  of  a  young  gentleman,  one 
whose  principal  complaints  was  the  frequent  presence  of  a  set  of  apparl* 
OS  resembling  a  band  of  figures  dressed  in  n-een.  Sir  Walter  then  tells 
with  astounding  forgetfulness  of  his  own  weory,  that  the  whole  '*  corpe 
ballet  existed  omy  in  the  patient's  imagination.**  If  they  did,  then  the 
ease  was  of  the  imagination,  and  not  of  the  sense-^but  the  story  is  told 
shew  that  the  disease  was  one  of  the  sense,  and  not  of  the  Imagination ! 

SHBPHBRD. 

Sh  ?  Eh  ?  That  is  really  stoopit  in  Sir  Walter. 

north. 
Sir  Walter  again  speaks  of  the  patient's  depraved  imagination — and  adds 
rord  or  two  about  association,  which,  if  tney  have  any  meaninj^  at  all, 
ist  Hkemse  refer  to  a  mental,  and  not  to  a  bodily  disease.  But  it  was  of 
odil  V  disease,  and  not  of  a  mental  disorder,  that  he  formerly  announced 
ambition  to  speak,  and  to  illustrate  it  by  a  tale  I 

SHBPHBRD. 

rhe  Baronet  has  wrote  that  before  he  had  been  fairly  wauken'd  oot  o'  a 
>n'  sleep,  and  had  got  a'  his  wanderin'  wits  colleckit. 

north. 
^ust  so.    I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  shower-bath. 

SHBPHBRD. 

3r  the  plunge. 

NORTH. 

)ne  other  sample  of  confusion  of  Ideas,  James,  and  I  have  done  with 
nonolc^.  Sir  Walter  wishes  to  explain  and  illustrate  the  effect  some- 
es  produced  on  the  mind  in  sleep,  by  the  dreamer  touching  with  his 
id  some  other  part  of  his  own  person. 

SHBPHBRD. 

[  ken  aboot  that,  he's  right  there. 

NORTH. 

<ifo.  He  is  wronff.  The  dreamer,  says  Sir  Walter,  is  clearly  In  this  case 
oth  the  actor  ana  patient,  both  the  (^oprletor  of  the  member  touching, 
I  of  that  which  is  touched;  while  to  Increase  the  complication,  the 
d  is  both  toucher  of  the  limb  on  which  it  rests,  and  receives  an  im- 
Mion  of  touch  from  it ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  limb,  which  at 
and  the  same  time  receives  an  Impression  from  the  hand^  and  conveys 
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to  the  mind  a  report  respecting  the  Bize,  substance,  and  the  like,  of  the 
member  touching." 

SHEIMIERD. 

That's  gaen  kittle. 

NORTH. 

It  is  so  only  because  badly  expressed-^-^and  indeed  the  last  part  of  the 
aentence  does  not  contain  the  meaning  which  the  Baronet  supposes  or 
intends — but  let  that  pass— — • 

SRBPHBRD. 

You're  no  lettn't  pass,  you  savage. 

NORTH. 

But  hark  what  follows.  ^  Now,  as  duriiiff  aleep  the  patient  is  unconscious," 
quoth  Sir  Walter,  **  that  both  limbs  are  bis  own  idratical  property,  his  mind 
is  apt  to  be  mndi  disturbed  by  the  eomplicadon  of  sensations  arising  from  two 
parts  of  his  person  being  at  once  acted  upon,  and  from  thehr  reciprocal 
action ;  and  raise  impresMOns  are  thtis  reeeiVed^  which,  accurately  enquired 
into,  would  affdrd  a  clew  to  many  puszUng  phenomena  in  the  ^eory  of 
dreams*" 

SSIPHBRD. 

What!  is  a  patiMt  in  sleep  ttBconadous  Uiat  baith  limbs  are  his  ain 
identical  property  ?-^I  eaitiia  swallow  tlMt 

NORTH.  , 

But  suppose  we  do  swallow  it,  iimei»  and  then  consequences  thb  very 
reverse  of  those  Sir  Walter  mentions  must  ensue.  For  by  this  unconsdous* 
ness,  all  the  coftiplicatien  of  fensationa  which  Sir  Walter  so  clumsily  ez- 
ptalns  the  cause  of»  is  prevented  from  taking  place.  It  beeomes  impossible. 

SHftPHBRD. 

Sae  it  does,  sir.  I  never  ebierved  that  afore,  till  you  pointed  it  out  *11s 
anither  cut-throat  contradiction. 

NORTH. 

Btit,  countrymen,  lend  ttie  your  ears.  As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  6f 
this  complication  of  sensations  that  may  be  produced  in  a  dream,  Sir  Walter 
tells  us  a  story  of  a  nobleman,  who  once  awoke  in  horror,  still  feeling  the 
cold  dead  grasp  of  a  corpse's  hand  on  his  right  Wrist.  It  was  a  minute  be- 
fore he  discovered  that  his  own  left  hand  was  in  a  state  of  numbness,  and 
with  It  he  had  acddentallr  encircled  his  right  arm.  Now,  James,  this  story, 
which  Sir  Walter  tells  to  illustrate  how  the  •*  patienfs  mind  wAs  disturbed 
bt  the  complication  of  sensations  arising  from  two  parts  of  his  person," 
illustrates  the  very  reverse,  namely,  how  the  patient's  mind  was  disturbed, 
but  by  one  simple  sOnsatlon^  thai  of  a  eorpscrs  hand^  his  own  hand  being 
perfectly  numb,  that  la,  without  sensation  at  all,  and  acting  therefore  pre- 
eiftely  aa  a  eorpse'a  hand,  or  a  piOce  of  lead.  So  much  for  Sir  Walter's 
roetHphysicSi 

latPBtiD. 
Hurraw— hurraW'-faurrawI'^Hcdlo  I  Gumeyl 

[The  tim$^iece  $tHh$$  Twehe--^and  enter  St  Ambrose  and  his  Mmhs 
with  a  roasted  goose^  son  ef  the  telebrated  prite^goose  who  won  the 
stubbie-sweepstakes  in  1829 ;  <md  ditto  hare,  the  identical  animal 
killed  by  Lord  Bglintott^S  goshawk,  by  which  he  won  the  cup  at  the 
last  meeting  pf  the  Ardrossan  Courstng-Club.  Gvrnby  emerges 
from  the  Ear  o/Diongsius,  and  the  Noctes  close. 
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It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  verified 
ij  every  day's  observation,  that  the 
experience  of  the  past  is  totally  lost 
>oth  upon  individuals  and  nations. 
\.  few  persons,  indeed,  who  have  at- 
ended  to  the  history  of  former  errors, 
ure  aware  of  the  consequences  to 
vbich  they  invariably  lead ;  and  la- 
nent  the  progress  of  national  vio- 
ence  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
he  career  of  individual  intemper- 
ince.  But,  upon  the  great  mass  of 
nankind,  the  younff,  the  active,  and 
he  ambitious,  sucn  examples  are 
wholly  thrown  awav.  Each  suc- 
^ssive  generation  plunges  into  the 
ibyss  of  passion,  without  the  slightest 
'egard  to  the  fatal  effects  which  such 
conduct  has  produced  upon  their 
>redecefi8ors ;  and  lament,  when  too 
ate,  the  rashness  with  which  they 
iliffhted  the  advice  of  experience, 
md  stifled  the  voice  of  reason. 

It  is  now  sixty  years  since  Mr 
9ume  closed  the  History  of  the 
English  Revolution  with  these  re- 
narkable  words:  **  All  parties  had 
low  successively  reaped  the  melan- 
^oly  pleasure  of  seemg  the  injuries 
hey  had  suffered  revenged  on  their 
memies ;  and  that,  too,  by  the  same 
irts  which  had  been  practised  against 
hemselves.  The  Kmg  had,  in  some 
nstances,  stretched  his  prerogative 
^yond  the  due  bounds,  and  aided 
ly  the  church,  had  well  nigh  put  an 
nd  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation, 
rhe  Presbvterians  checlced  the  pro- 
gress of  the  court  and  clergy,  ex- 
ited by  cant  and  hypocrisy  the 
lopulace  first  to  tumults,  then  to 
rar,  against  the  King,  the  Peers,  and 
11  the  royalists.  No  sooner  had  they 
cached  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur, 
iian  the  Independents,  under  the 
ppearance  of  still  greater  sanctity, 
istigated  the  army  against  them,  and 
Bduced  them  to  subjection.  The 
ndependents,  amidst  their  empty 
[reams  of  liberty,  were  oppressed  by 
tie  rebellion  of  their  own  servants, 
nd  found  themselves  at  once  ex- 
losed  to  the  insults  of  power  and  the 


hatred  of  the  people.  By  recent,  as 
well  as  all  ancient  example,  it  was  be- 
come evident,  that  ill^l  violence, 
with  whatever  pretences  it  may  be 
covered,  and  whatever  object  it  may 
pursue,  must  inevitably  end  at  last 
m  the  arbitrarv  and  despotic  govern- 
ment of  a  sinne  person."* 

Substitute  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly and  their  supporters  for  the 
FVesbyterians— the  Girondists  for  the 
Independents — the  Jacobins  for  the 
Fifth- Monarchv  men— Napoleon  for 
Cromwell,  ana  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  English  may  be  taken 
tor  that  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of 
Mr  Hume's  history,  the  French  Re- 
volution broke  out.  The  lessons  of 
ancient,  as  well  as  of  modem  experi- 
ence were  immediately  forgotten— 
the  enthusiasm  of  freedom  over- 
spread Europe — a  new  era  in  the 
political  system  was  anticipated,  and 
perfect  virtue  expected,  during  the 
tumultsof  faction,aB  if  no  such  names 
as  those  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  of 
Pompey  and  Octavius,  of  Ccesar  or 
Cromwell,  had  been  known  in  the 
world. 

Forty  years  elapsed— a  generation 
passed  away  through  the  lapse  of 
time,  or  were  mown  down  by  the 
sword — new  causes  of  complahit 
arose  in  the  French  nation,  and  a 
second  Revolution  took  place.  The 
dear-bought  experience  of  recent 
times  was  immediately  forgotten — 
the  horrors  of  1793  were  passed  over 
in  silence— a  new  era  of  social  happi- 
ness was  anticipated— revolutionary 
hopes  were  again  awakened — demo- 
cratic ambition  of  new  arose— and 
the  mass  of  the  people  shared  in  the 
joy  at  the  supposed  triumph  of  free- 
dom, as  if  its  past  consequences  had 
been  obliterated  from  the  book  of 
Time— as  if  the  efforts  of  patriotism 
had  not  been  succeeded  by  the  rise 
of  wickedness— humane  philanthro- 
py by  revolutionary  cruel  ty— the  con- 
auests  of  freedom  by  the  reign  of 
lobespierre. 
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the  Swiss  guard  defeat^  and  maasa*- 
cred;  but  no  general  or  indiacrimi- 
pate  violence  took  place.  lifo  plunder 
of  private  houaea^no  conflagratioii 
of  tne  citjr,  enaued.  So  completely 
were  the  foremoat  of  the  asaailanli 
masters  of  their  passions^  that,  after 
the  Swias  ffuards  were  driven  from 
the  Place  (^ousel  through  the  pa- 
lace into  the  gardens  of  iheTuUeriOib 
the  insurgents,  fearful  of  injurii^  the 
marble  atatuea  with  which  that  fine 

auarter  is  omau^ented,  by  firing  at 
le  fugitives  who  had  climbed  unon 
them,  pricked  them  with  their  pwea 
until  they  came  down,  and  muraerad 
them  at  their  foot  with  their  bayonets- 
On  the  following  momh^  all  Paris 
came  out  to  view  ike  scene  of  the 
conflict;  and  groups  of  well-dreaaed 
citisens  and  In^uisttive  Cemalea  were 
to  be  seen  amidst  the  fragmenta  of 
the  strife,  and  on  ground  yet  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate 
defenders  of  the  throne. 

It  was  not  till  the  2d  September, 
1 792,  three  years  qfUr  the  storming  of 
the  Bastile,  that  the  massacres  in  the 
prisons  commenced,  and  that  banda 
of  ferocious  ruffians^  paid  by  the 
Municipality  of  Paris,  murdered  six 
thousand  unoffending  victims  in  tiie 
public  places  of  confinement.  Then, 
and  not  till  then^  beg^  the  reign  of 
blood,  and  each  succeasive  convul- 
sion brought  a  more  sanguinary  fac- 
tion tothe  head  of  a&irs.  The  Gi- 
rondists^ or  humane  republicana,  who 
had  aided  the  revolt  in  <u^er  to 
bring  themselves  into  power,  speedi- 
ly fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  Ja- 
cobina,  and  were  led  out  to  the  scaf- 
fold, amidst  the  implausea  of  the 
people,  whom  they  had  so  recenUy 
Jed  to  victory;  the  Jacobina,  after 
deluging  France  with  blood,  yielded 
to  the  saiujuinary  rule  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety ;  and  it,  in  its 
turn,  crouched  beneath  the  iron  dea- 
potism  of  Robespierre. 

What  went  on  m  the  interval,  from 
July  14, 1789,  to  Sept.  2, 1792  ?  How 
were  the  people  roused  to  the  deeda 
of  blood.  Which,  after  a  tranquillity  of 
three  years,  commenced  with  auoh 
appalling  energy,  and  continued  with 
such  merciless  severity  ?  What  ex- 
tinguished the  humane  philoac^ihers 
who  inatigate4  the  revohitkp,  or 


awepi  off  the  generoua  republicans 
who  strove  to  mitigate  ita  fury?  The 
answer  is*  in  ene  word>  Agitation  : 
During  the  whole  int^veiimgpenod» 
the  demagciguea  never  ceased  to  dia^ 
turb  the  public  mind.  Absurd  re- 
porta  ^danger*  appeals  to  the  spirit 
of  Freedom,  incessant  abuse  of  the 
Afislocimtsb  continued  flattery  of  the 
pisople,  were  the  methoda  by  which 
the  character  of  the  revolt  was  chanr 
gedt  hy  which  the  moderate  measures 
of  ra^onal  men  were  brought  into 
diaoredit,  and  an  apqpetite  created  for 
Ireah  convulaiona  and  more  aangui* 
nary  revenge. 

The  wicked  men,  who  are  ultimately 
dangeroua,  do  not  appear  in  the  com- 
mencement of  public  dtsturbancea. 
Resistance  against  oppression  is  ge- 
nerally hagun  and  headed  by  gene- 
rous mhids ;  men  wha  put  their  lives 
in  peril  to  save  their  country,  and 
run  the  danger  of  the  scaffold,  to 
secure  the  liberties  of  their  fellow- 
cttiseiiia.  Such  were  Hampden  and 
Sidney  in  the  English,  Beilly  and 
Roland  in  the  French  Revolution. 
There  ia  an  avwaion,  too,  to  bkiod 
in  the  commencement  of  civil  dia- 
senaiona;  the  laat  stages  of  violence 
are  not  reached  m  the  putaet  of  atri^ 
and  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature 
fraquenti^  prevail  in  the  firat  tri^ 
umphs  ofthe  arms  of  freedom.  It  i% 
accordingly,  remarkable,  aa  Guizot 
haa  obsenred,*  with  how  much  hu- 
manity the  English  Cavaliera  and 
Roundheada  behaved  towarda  eaoh 
other  in  the  beginning  of  the  GivU 
Wara;  and  it  waa  not  till  its  later 
atagea,  that  the  ezaqieradon  ariaing 
from  mutual  iiyury,  rendered  the 
practice  conomon,  of  making  pri- 
soners those  who  were  taken  in 
battle.  In  France,  in  like  manner,  in 
1789,  equally  as  1830,  aU  was  hu- 
manity and  gentleness  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution;  the 
horror  evinced  at  Bamave  for  his  ce- 
lebrated enreseion  on  the  death  of 
Berthiec,  *<  Waa  then  the  blood  which 
has  been  shed  so  very  pure  9**  was 
aueh  that  he  never  recovered  the 
ffood  opinion  of  the  public;  and  the 
President  of  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly fainted  when  he  read  the  letter 
containbg  the  detalb  of  the  maa- 
aacre  of  Avignon;  and  that  cele- 
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brated  body  evbieed  from  firti  to 
iMt,  e?OA  according  to  tbo  admis- 
aioii  of  the  rojralitt  mttorlant,  a  coi^* 
staDt  repuniance  to  tho  sheddioir  of 
Wood."* 

But  after  this  first  ebuUitioii  of 
vbrtuouB  feoliiig,  the  bad  paaalont 
come  into  play  whieh  haye  been 
stirred  up  in  the  public  contentions. 
Vulgar  ^bition  is  roused  from  Its 
lethailgy>  Poverty  is  deprired  of  its 
employmenty  the  populaoe  become 
habituated  to  the  intoxication  of  flat- 
teiy,  nublic  credit,  shaken  by  the 
convulsions  of  the  state,  rapidlr  falls, 
and  the  multitudes  who  are  wrown 
out  of  work  by  the  stoppaM  of  com- 
mercial enteiiMrise,  asseaaele  In  tu- 
multuous bodies,  and  demand  some 
benefit  from  the  dancers  they  have 
incurred.  Human  widkedness  speed- 
ily takes  advantage  of  the  passions 
which  have  arisen,  the  public  suf- 
fering is  ascribed  to  the  fauhs  of  ffo- 
vemment,  and  starving  muhltuaes 
lendaready  ear  to  the  ntttering  tale, 
that  their  ranks  are  alone  imataeu- 
late,  and  that  tyranny  and  cormpdon 
universally  prevail  in  the  higher 
classes  of  Ae  stats. 

In  this  wiqr,  from  good  beginninge 
ensue  bad  consequences;  to  virtuous 
resolutloo  succeeds  guihy  ambition ; 
to  the  giUM  antlclpatkm  of  hope, 
the  sad  realities  of  despafar.  This  pro- 
gress rapidly  took  pwee  in  Fhmce, 
unmediately  after  the  Revidutioa. 
The  public  revenue  which,  in  17^, 
was  LJ24,00O,00O  sterling.  Mi,  hi 
1790,  to  L.17,|900,000,t  and  the  dis- 
tress which  enened  among  tiie  people 
infinitely  exceeded  any  mng  which 
had  been  ea^perienced  before  the 
popular  rule  commenced.  The  ablest 
of  the  republican  historians^  con- 
ftsss,  tibat  one  quarter  of  the  evils 
which  assailed  the  Republic  would 
have  crushed  the  Monarchy. 

Nothing,  aecordingl  V,  can  be  more 
instructive  than  the  character  of  the 
diffarent  classes  who  successively 
rose  to  eminenoe  during  ^  progress 
of  the  French  Rev<4tttk>n.  First 
appeared  the  Constitttettt  Assembly, 
headed  by  Lafayette,  Bailly,  and  IH- 
laheau,  ardent  in  patriotlBm,  coura- 
geous hi  resolution,  firm  in  tiie  love 
of  fireodom,  but  the  decided  fHends 
of  oeder,  and  attached  to  a  oonstittt- 


tional  monarchy.  So  long  as  they 
headed  the  populace,  all  was  har- 
mony in  the  ranks  of  freedom ;  but 
when  the  King's  flight  to  Varennea 
had  shaken  the  publTc  mind,  the  re» 
publican  leaders  appeared ;  an  insur- 
rection took  place,  planned  by  Brie- 
sot  and  the  Girondists,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Constitutional  throng 
headed  by  Lafayette,  engaged  and 
defeated  the  forces  of  the  populace 
in  the  Chaoop  de  Mars.  Instantly 
Lafayette,  Bailly,  and  the  early 
leaders  of  the  Revolution,  fell  faito 
obloquy ;  the  latter  was  doomed  to  a 
omef  and  ignominious  death,  by  the 
people  whose  liberties  his  firmness 
had  saved;  and  the  former  only  owed 
his  lifs  to  his  captivity  in  an  Austrian 
dungeon.  The  Girondists  then  arose 
to  eminence;  republican  in  principle, 
humane  In  intention,  gentle  in  cha- 
racter, but  destitute  of  the  audacity 
to  seize,  or  the  firmness  to  command 
success.  Their  reign,  as  that  of  all 
good  men,  in  public  convulsions,  was 
short;  they  supported  the  insurrec* 
tion  of  August  lOth,  which  over- 
turned the  Uirone,  and  immediately 
became  the  victims  of  tlie  Jacobins, 
a  set  more  daring,  more  sanguinary, 
less  scrupulous  ^lan  tiiemsdves. 
Then  came  the  reign  of  Blood;  tibe 
unrelenting  sway  of  revolutionary 
Crusty  UM  plebefam  RevenjB^e.  A 
meroiless  sword  waved  over  France, 
BM>wlnff  down  alike  the  dignity  of 
rank,  the  splendour  of  opulence,  the 
lustre  of  talent,  and  the  graces  of 
beauty. 

Such  is  tiie  natural  progress  of 
revolution.  Its  counterpart  mav  be 
traced  in  tiie  successive  sway  of  the 
Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  and 
the  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  in  the 
English  Rebellion.  Each  successive 
faction  iddch  rises  to  the  head  of 
affairs  is  more  extravagant,  more 
cruel,  more  mannical,  than  that 
which  preceded  it  Liberty  is  totally 
destroyed  during  the  struggle  for 
power,  and  her  name  invoked  only 
as  tiie  means  of  rousing  the  people 
to  new  exertions,  and  to  the  support 
of  more  sanguinary  ambition. 

These  trutiis  are  familiar  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  m 
Revolution ;  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  totally  forgotten  in  the  public 
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eBtimation  of  the  last  French  Revolu- 
tion. When  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
Bition  in  diis  country  contrastea  the 
bloodlesB  termination  of  the  strife 
in  1830  with  the  dreadful  excesses 
of  the  former  contest,  had  they  for- 
gotten that  these   excesses  be^ 
THREE  YEARS  AFTER  the  establish- 
ment of  the  popular  rule,  and  that, 
during  the  intervening  period,  the 
patriots  presented  the  same  amiable 
features  which  are  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  encomium  at  this  time  ?  Have 
they  forgotten  that  the  early  leaders 
of  the  Evolution  became,  in  a  few 
years,  the  object  of  more  violent 
hatred  thui  the  King  or  the  aristo- 
crats; that  Lafayette,  the  moment 
he   strove   to  control  the  populace^ 
felt  his  rod  of  power  break  in  his 
hands,  and  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  from  the  fury  of  his  country- 
men within  the  Austrian  lines;  that, 
for  the  philosophic  Bailly,  the  first 
President  of  the  Assembly,  the  idol 
of  France,  the  firm  opponent  of  des- 
potism, the  author  of  the  Tennis 
Court  oath,  was  invented  a  new  and 
unusually  cruel  mode  of  death  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars ;  that,  for  two  lone 
hours,  he  was  laid  on  his  face,  with 
the  ffuillotine   susj^ended  over  his 
hea£  shivering  with  cold,  amidst 
the  severity  of  a  December  storm  ? 
Those  who  will  coolly  compare 
the  two  periods,  will  find  that  the 
downward  progress  of  the  RevohUion 
has  been  far  more  rapid  on  tiie  pre- 
sent than  the  former  occasion.    The 
rise  of  the  leaven  of  democracy,  the 
dismissal  of  the  philosophic  Ministry, 
the  clamour  for  blood,  the  weight 
of  tumultuary  assemblages,  the  un- 
bridled license   of  the  press,  has 
taken  place  within  as  many  months 
as  it  reauired  years  in  1789. 

The  nrst  Revolution  was  effected 
on  I4th  July,  1789,  and  Bailly  re- 
mained Mayor  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette 
ruled  the  rfational  Guard  till  May, 
1792,  a  period  of  nearly  three  years. 
The  second  Revolution  broke  out 
on  28th  July,  1830,  and  the  moderate 
and  philosophic  Guizot,  the  able 
Duke  de  Broglio,  and  the  whole 
cabinet  of  the  Doctrinaires^  were 
dismissed  in  October^  1830.  Their 
reign  was  only  two  months  and  a 
haffl  As  usutd  in  all  public  convul- 
sions, the  men  of  thought  and  prin- 
ciple, the  humane,  the  enlightened, 
and  iltk^  benevolent,  were  the  fin»t  to 
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be  discarded ;  the  difference  is,  that 
their  destruction  was  effected,  in 
18d0,  in  three  months,  whereas,  in 
1789,  it  required  Aree  years. 

The  Ministers  of  the  King  were 
varied  according  to  the  temper  of 
the  nation,  in  the  early  period  of  the 
first  Revolution,  but  never  imposed 
upon  the  sovereign  by  a  tumultuary 
rabble  till  after  the  20th  June,  1792. 
For  three  years,  Louis  XVL  exercised 
the  functions  of  an  independent  so- 
vereign, yielding  no  doubt  to  the 
public  voice,  when  strongly  express- 
ed, but  never  bending  to  popular 
violence,  till  a  few  months  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  throne.  Where- 
as, in  October,  1830,  a  mob  of  30,000 
men,  the  very  lowest  and  basest  of 
the  rabble,  filled  the  Palais  Royal, 
tiireatened  the  royal  family,  and  gave 
such  a  shake  to  the  throne,  that  the  Mi- 
nistry were  overturned,  and  the  hu- 
mane measures  resolved  on  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Polignac  Ministers 
abandoned.  Popular  violence,  in  tiie 
first  instance,  became  omnipotent  in 
three  years,  in  the  last  in  three  months. 
The  agitation  of  Paris,  bv  means 
of  inflammatonr  journals  ana  revolu- 
tionary pamphlets,  did  not  rise  to  any 
great  height^  in  the  first  Revolution, 
till  the  ^ter  1791-2.    It  was  then 
that  Marat  began  to  issue  his  infernal 
journal,  <*  L'Ami  du  Peuples,*'  that 
republican  institutions  became  tiie 
open  subject  of  encomium,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  faction  were 
first  pointed  out  to  public  vengeance. 
In  1830,  this  tremendous  engine 
has  been  at  work  from  the  first  day 
qf  the  RevohUion,  Paris  was  instantly 
inundated  with  a  deluge  of  pamph- 
lets, tracts,  and  journals,  whicn  work- 
ed incessantly  upon  the  passions  of 
the  people,  already  violentiy  excited 
by  recent  success  and  present  dis- 
tress. We  have  no  idea  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  of  the  violence,  energy, 
and  extent  of  the  revolutionary  press 
in  Paris,  or  of  the  decree  of  ferment 
which  it  has  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  lower  orders.    The  destruction 
of  the  House  of  Peers  is  spoken  of 
as  certain :  The  throne  only  tolerated 
as  the  head  of  a  republic  The  most 
absurd  reports  are  incessantly  circu- 
lated in  these  vehicles  of  falsehood, 
to  pontinue   the   public   agitation  : 
One  day,  that  a  levy  of  500,000  men 
had  been  ordered:  Another  that  Prus- 
sia Jiad  declared  war:  A  tiiird  tiiat 
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Tances  existin  1880  thanin  1789,there 
b  to  be  found  amonff  the  FVench 
people  an  hundred  unies  more  of 
the  true  revolutiamary  ajnrii;  that 
is,  of  the  ambition  to  hare  ali  ike 
powers  ofgovemmetUpradieaUy  vesf' 
etfmthe  populace. 

The  people  were  taught,  by  the 
Constitttent  Aasembly,  to  taate  the 
aweete  of  pcpmiar  $overei§niy.  This 
was  not  a  mere  higfa-soandin^iiame, 
it  brou^t  an  inunediate  aceesHon  ijf 
eoneequenee,  and  a  daki^e  of  flattery, 
to  tlMB  very  lowest  claasos  of  the 
state.  The  right  of  TOting  for  the  na- 
tl<mai  r^resentation  was  conferred 
upon  every  man  in  Prance  who  was 
worth  the  price  of  three  days'  labour; 
Uutt  is,  every  body  but  paupers  and 
children  were  admitted.  The  people 
elected  their  own  magistrates,  clergy, 
bishops,  and  intendants ;  the  judges 
of  the  courts  of  law,  the  municipality 
of  towns,  the  olBlioers  of  the  national 
ffuards,  were  in  their  nomination. 
The  practical  result  of  this  was,  not 
only  that  vast  numbers  of  the  lower 
orders  rose  into  situations  of  import- 
ance and  emolument,  but  that  the 
whoie  of  them  were  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  flattery  and  attentions 
of  the  demagogues.  The  adulation 
lavished  upon  the  multitude  was  at 
least  equal  to  any  which  is  bestowed 
on  an  Eastern  deqmt  ^Thepe<^le 
alone  are  virtuous,  iree,  and  incor- 
ruptible :  Sovereignty  resides  in 
them:  The  majes^  or  the  people  : 
Tyrants  may  tremble  before  tiie  new- 
ly roused  voice  of  tiie  multitude  ;*' — 
were  the  expressions  constantly  used 
by  thek  orators,  and  witiiout  which 
no  one  had  a  chance  of  success. 
FhUtery  of  this  description  is  agree- 
able to  all :.  To  persons  in  the  lower 
walks  of  Hfe  it  is  irresistible. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  lower  classes 
were  incessantly  beset  with  compe- 
titions for  the  offices  in  theh*  nomi- 
nation ;  generals,  colonel^  clergy- 
men, statesmen,  judges,  magistrates, 
prefects,  constantly  attended  at  their 
doors,  soliciting  their  votes,  and  pray- 
ing for  theh-  patronage.  Hardly  a 
week  elapsed,  w(diout  some  canvass 
going  forward,  and  the  rabble  being 
brought  into  immediate  enjoyment  <9 
their  powers  of  sovereignty.  The 
exercise  of  such  powers  is  faidescrib- 
ably  fiwcinati^  to  the  lower  orders. 
Its  lafiuence  may  be  seen  in  every 
city,  bproi^  and  vfili^  where  4e 


utmost  ambition  will  always  be  seen 
to  exercise  the  patronage  which  is  in 
the  gift  of  tiie  people.  The  rich  ne- 
glect such  canvasses ;  the  thoughtful 
despise  tiiem ;  but  the  vuljnr  catch 
at  taem  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and 
swell  up  at  the  idea  of  their  neiidy- 
aoquirMl  importance. 

This  is  the  circumstance  which 
renders  the  present  French  Revohi* 
tion  so  formidable,  and  is  likely  to 
stir  up  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism,  even 
without  any  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint Many,  no  doubt,  may  be 
influenced  by  the  genuine  love  of 
freedom ;  the  wish  to  exercise  their 
industry  without  vexatious  fetters, 
and  to  enioy,  in  security,  the  fruits 
of  their  tolL  But  many  more  are  in- 
fluenced by  a  difierent  motive ;  by 
the  passion  for  power  ;  the  desire  of 
exercising  tiie  force  of  sovereignty ; 
the  vanity  of  being  courted  bv  their 
superiors,  and  made  the  object  of 
flattery.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
people  should  love  tne  exercise  of 
such  prerogatives;  but  experience 
has  proved  ttiat  they  are  inconsistent 
with  the  well1>eing  of  the  state,  and 
the  higher  classes  may  rest  assured^ 
that,  when  once  the  lower  have  tasted 
their  sweets,  they  will  never  cease 
lonjring  to  r^in  them. 

Tiie  influence  of  this  desire  may 
be  distinctiv  perceived  in  the  laja- 
guage  which  is  at  present  held  by 
the  popular  voters  and  orators  at 
Paris.  The  maxim  that  all  sove- 
reignty not  only  flows  from  the  peo- 
ple, but  is  to  be  constantly  exercised 
hy  thenif  is  of  new  inculcated,  and 
embraced  with  the  utmost  avidity. 
The  innumerable  journals  which  de- 
luge the  metropolis,  incessuaUy  pro- 
pagate that  principle :  any  one  which 
should  oppose  it  would  immediately 
lose  its  whole  circulation.  The  peo- 
ple are  now  tiie  masters,  and  they 
will  bear  no  control  upon  their  new- 
bom  sovereignty. 

It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  the 
deputies  in  the  Chamber  are  inclined 
to  moderate  measures,  and  that  they 
are  returned  by  60,000  proprietors 
in  France,  who  are  interested  in  tiie 
preservation  of  order.  No  doubt 
they  are ;  and  tiiese  80,000  men  may 
be  relied  on  as  likely  to  resist  any  re* 
volutionary  measures.  But  the  ques- 
tion is.  Will  th^  be  able  to  do  so  ^  Is 
it  not  likely  tiiat  this  body  of  electors 
win  be  «tigmati»d  aa  an  olig8rdi}r» 
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indined  to  tjianiiize  over  their  fel- 
low-citizei»,and  that  the  tide  of  revo- 
kitionary  fury  will  overthrow  Uiem, 
as  it  has  overthrown  the  Uirone  ? 
•  No  imagination  can  figure  the  im- 
pulse which  a  successful  revolution, 
like  that  in  France,  gives  to  the  £m- 
tious,  the  turbulent,  the  ambitious 
among  the  people.  Their  numbers 
are  quadruplea,  their  strength  aug- 
mented tenfold  by  such  an  occur* 
rence.  The  friends  of  order,  panic- 
struck  and  divided  in  ophdon  how 
the  evil  is  to  be  resisted,  become  in- 
capable  of  any  united  effort,  while 
their  antagonists,  elated  by  success, 
and  strong  in  anticipation  of  victory, 
speedily  acquire  the  self-confidence 
which  ensures  it 

All  the  most  Altai  changes  which 
took  place  in  the  first  French  Revo- 
lution, were  the  result  of  Insurrec- 
tions of  the  populace  agahist  the 
Legislature,  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, albeit  chosen  by  the  universal 
suirage  of  the  people,  soon  l>ecame 
so  obnoxious  from  not  going  the 
utmost  length  of  their  wbhes,  tiiat 
a  new  legislature  was  loudly  called 
for,  and  the  revolt  of  August  10, 
which  brought  Louis  to  the  scaffold, 
was  not  less  affainst  the  National 
Assembly  than  Uie  throne.  The  ar- 
rest and  condemnation  of  the  thirtv- 
one  illustrious  deputies  of  the  Qi- 
ronde,  on  3 1st  May,  1798,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  insurrection  of  the 
Fauxbourgs,  and  the  imprisonment 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  the 
midst  of  40,000  rebellious  citisens. 
In  vain  the  president  sought  to 
overawe  the  insurgents  bv  ue  ma- 
jesty of  the  legislature,  and  set  fbrtli 
at  the  head  of  the  members  to  force 
a  passage ;  the  stem  order  of  Hen- 
riot,  Ctmoniers  ii  vos  pieces,  drove 
them  back  in  dismay,  and  the  captive 
legislature  was  compelled  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  the  sovereign  people. 

Nor  is  the  National  Guara  any 
effectual  security  against  the  occur- 
rence of  such  disasters.  Those  who 
rest  on  this  armed  force  as  an  effec- 
tual check  on  the  madness  of  the 
populace,  forget  that  the  Nationd 
Guard  was  organized  in  August  1789, 
and  continued  in  full  activity  through 
Ml  the  subsequent  changes  of  the 
Revolution,  without  being  ever  able  to 
moderate  iUfury^  They  forget  that 
the  National  Guard,  feeble  and  irre- 
solute, were  unable  to  control  the 


excesses  of  the  populace  at  Ver- 
sailles on  October  5, 1 780 ;  that  they 
witnessed  without  a  struggle  the  de- 
thronement and  captivity  of  the  king 
en  August  10,  1792;  that  they  be- 
held the  legislature  enthralled  by  an 
armed  mob,  and  the  thirty-one  re- 
publican Ittaiders  of  the  Gironde  con- 
ducted to  prison  and  the  scaffold,  on 
81st  May,  1798 1  that  they  were  paa* 
sive  spectatMV  of  the  murder  of  the 
King  and  (^een,  of  the  Princess  Eli* 
zabeth,  and  Madame  Roland;  that 
they  crouched  and  trembled  beneath 
the  reign  of  terror,  and  saw  eighty 
wretched  captlvea  daily  led  out  to 
execution,  when  the  beat  of  their  g^ 
nsrale  coidd  have  summoned  40,000 
disciplined  men  to  resist  the  mur- 
ders; that  they  bent  beneath  the 
despotic  yoke  <h  the  Directory,  and 
fawned  under  the  iron  sceptre  of 
Napoleon. 

In  truth,  it  is  impessible  to  expect 
any  considerable  or  sustained  exer^ 
tions  from  a  civic  force,  composed 
as  the  National  Guard  of  Paris  at  pre- 
sent is.  Burghers  and  shopkeepers 
will  turn  ou^  and  resist  the  multi- 
tude, so  long  as  they  retain  the  con- 
viction that  they  are  supporting  the 
dominant  and  prevailing  power.  But 
no  sooner  does  public  opinion  or 
public  terror  Incline  to  the  other  side 
—no  sooner  does  tiie  conviction  ffain 
ground  that  they  are  to  be  required 
to  combat  a  force  which  is  likely  to 
prove  vtCTORious,  tiian  they  rapidly 
melt  away,  and  the  civic  force,  lately 
so  numerous.  Is  reduced  lo  a  handful 
of  men. 

The  (Treat  body  of  men  in  all  civil 
convulsions  are  inclined  to  heptisswe : 
to  side  with  the  current,  and  nu^ 
themselves  with  the  party  which  Is 
likely  to  prove  successful  in  the 
strife^  No  reliance  can  be  placed  for 
any  length  of  time  on  any  thin^  but 
regular  soldiers,  during  the  politieal 
divisions  which  distract  a  country  in 
civil  war.  Public  opinion  varies  so 
rapldhr ;  the  shades  of  difference  are 
so  endless,  that  when  a  crisis  arrives, 
it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  whole  body 
is  paralysed  and  incapable  of  render- 
ing any  effectual  service  to  the  state. 

A  signal  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
principles  occurred  in  France  during 
the  first  Revolution :— For  a  long 
time  the  National  Guard,  under  La^ 
fkyette.  opposed  a  steady  front  to  the 
tey  er  the  multitude;  and  the  same 
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predictions  were  made  which  are 
now  repeated  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
this  force  in  checking  ali  the  excesses 
consequent  on  civil  dissensions.  They 
even  went  so  far,  that  when  an  insur- 
rection was  attempted  on  occasion 
of  the  return  of  the  King  from  Va- 
renneB,alarge  body,  under  Lafayette, 
fired  on  the  mob  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  and  brought  down  120  of  the 
Jacobins  on  the  first  discharge.  But 
no  sooner  did  the  danger  become 
more  urgent,  than  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  a  volunteer  force  appeared. 
The  tumult  of  June  20th,  1792,  when 
a  lawless  rabble  invaded  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  brought  Latayette 
from  the  armies  on  the  frontier  back 
to  Paris :  he  made  an  energetic 
speech  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly, 
and  obtained  from  that  body  a  decree, 
ordering  the  arrest  of  die  authors  of 
these  disorders:  he  reviewed  the 
National  Guard,  of  which  he  had  so 
long  been  the  adored  commander, 
and  appointed  a  rendezvous  at  his 
hotel  in  the  evening  of  the  most 
trusty  battalions,  with  the  design  of 
marching  a^unst  the  Club  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  closing  that  great  focus 
of  sedition.  But  scarce  thirty  men 
obeyed  the  summons  ;  and  Lafayette, 
seeing  the  task  hopeless,  set  off  in  the 
night  for  the  army,  and  was  shortly 
after  denounced  at  the  Jacobin  Club, 
burnt  in  effigy  in  the  Pdais  Royid, 
and  compelled  to  seek  safety  by  sur- 
rendering himself  a  prisoner  to  the 
Austrian  forces. 

The  National  Guard  have  already 
evinced  symptoms  of  the  same  vacil- 
lating disposition.  It  is  understood 
that  the  corps  destined  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Luxemburg,  during  the 
trial  of  Polignac,  have  declared  that 
they  are  willing  to  go  every  length 
in  resisting  the  populace,  sJwrt  of 
actually  firing  on  them.  In  other 
words,  when  matters  come  to  a  crisis 
they  will  do  nothing. 

For  these  reasons,  we  regard  the 
present  juncture  as  fraught  with  the 
utmost  peril  to  France  and  to  Europe. 
Those  who  will  attentively  consider 
the  history  of  the  first  Revolution, 
will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  form  an 
opposite  opinion. 

The  supposed  difference  between 
the  two  cases  vanishes  when  Uie  real 


facts  which  have  occurred,  and  the 
chronological  order  of  events,  are 
brouffht  Into  view. — It  is  by  con- 
founding the  beginning  with  the 
middle  of  the  Revolution:  by  sup- 
posing that  1789  was  1798,  that  the 
general  delusion  which  exists  has 
arisen.  We  much  fear,  before  many 
years,  perhaps  many  months  are  over, 
the  reality  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  convulsions,  will  be 
proved  in  characters  of  blood. 

No  truth  is  so  stronffly  impressed 
on  the  mind  by  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  none  is  so 
little  attended  to  by  the  unthinking 
part  of  mankind,  as  that  the  ultimate 
effect  of  public  measures,  is  neither 
to  be  judged  of  by  their  first  conse- 
quences, nor  the  character  of  their 
original  promoters.  The  material 
thing  to  look  to,  in  periods  of  excite- 
ment, is  not  what  measures  are,  but 
what  they  will  lead  ^o— not  their  pre- 
sent effects,  but  the  spirit  they  are 
likelvtoproduce.  Concessions,  which 
would  be  safe  and  expedient  in  mo- 
ments of  tranquillity,  become  to  the 
last  degree  dangerous  in  moments  of 
excitement.  When  the  point  of  the 
wedge  is  once  introduced,  in  such 
circumstances,  popular  violence 
will  soon  drive  it  home.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  to  say,  in  these  moments, 
the  proposed  measures  are  in  them- 
selves reasonable :  they  are  brought 
forward  by  public  men,  who  have  a 
great  stake  in  the  country;  reform- 
ation can  never  be  dangerous  when 
placed  in  such  hands.  The  regimen 
which  is  salutary  in  ordinary  health, 
is  fatal  amidst  the  flames  of  a  fever. 
''No  revolution  in  a  great  state," 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  ''can  arise, 
unless  it  is  commenced  and  headed  by 
the  higher  classes.  The  lower  seize 
possession  of  the  current  when  it  is 
set  a-going,  but  they  cannot  put  it  in 
motion."*  The  French  Revolution 
itself  was  commenced  by  the  resist- 
ance of  Uie  nobles,  magistrates,  and 
Parliament  of  France.  Yet,  how  soon 
were  its  early  leaders  cast  down  and 
forgotten,  in  the  strife ;  how  soon  did 
the  wave  of  popular  ambition  over- 
whelm its  nrst  supporters;  how 
speedily  did  virtuous  intention  fall 
beneath  the  vigour  of  democratic 
audacity.  These  lessons  are  still  re- 
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dom  through  Um  irstHes,  while  the 
Lieutenant,  who  spoke  Spanish  well, 
sung  out  lustily,  ttiat  we  were  Eng- 
lish officers  who  had  been  ship- 
wreelced.  "  Mentira,**  grdwled  the 
officer  of  the  partjr,  "  Piratoi  son 
UitedM*^  **  Pirates  leagued  with  In- 
dian braFdes;  fire  the  nut,  soldiers, 
and  burn  the  scoundrels !"  There 
was  nb  time  to  be  lost ;  Mr  Splinter 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  get  out, 
in  which  I  seconded  him,  with  all  the 
strength  Uiat  remained  to  me,  but 
thej  beat  us  back  again  with  the  buts 
of  their  muskets. 

''  Where  are  jrour  commission8,|rour 
uniforms,  if  you  lie  British  offieers  ?" 
—We  had  neitheri  and  our  fate  ap- 
peared inevitable. 

The  doorway  was  filled  with  brush- 
wood, fire  was  set  to  the  hut»  and  we 
heard  the  crackling  of  the  palm  tbatch, 
while  thick  stifling  wreaths  of  white 
smoke  burst  in  upon  us  through  the 
roof. 

"  Lend  a  hand,  Tom,  now  or  never, 
and  kick  up  the  dark  man  there/' 
but  he  sat  still  as  a  statue.  We  laid 
our  shoulders  to  the  end  wall,  and 
heaved  at  It  with  all  our  might; 
when  we  were  nearly  at  the  last  ffasp 
it  save  way,  and  we  rushed  headlong 
into  the  middle  of  the  party,  foUowed 
by  Sneeaer  with  his  shaffffy  coat,  that 
was  full  of  clots  of  tar  oTaeing  like  a 
torch.  He  unceremoniously  seized 
'*par  le  quiue^^^  the  soldier  who  had 
throttled  me,  setting  fire  to  the  skirts 
of  bis  coat,  and  blowing  up  his  car- 
touch  box.  I  believe,  unoer  Provi- 
dence, that  the  ludicrousness  of  this 
Itttack  saved  us  from  being  bayon- 
eted on  the  spot  It  gave  time  for 
Mr  Splinter  to  recover  his  breath, 
when,  being  a  powerful  man,  he 
shook  off  the  two  soldiers  who  had 
seized  bim,a&d  dashed  into  the  bum« 
ing  hut  again.  I  thought  he  was  mad, 
espeolally  when  I  saw  him  return 
mih  his  clothes  and  hair  on  fire, 
dragj^  out  the  body  of  the  captain. 
He  unfolded  the  sail  it  was  wrapped 
in,  and  pointing  to  the  remains  of  the 
naval  uniform  m  which  the  mutilated 
and  putrifying  corpse  was  dressed, 
he  sud  sternly  to  we  officer,-^*'  We 
are  hi  your  power,  and  you  may 
murder  us  if  you  will  \  but  that  was 
my  captain  four  days  ago,  and  you 
see,  he  at  least  was  a  British  officer 
— Mtisfy  yourself,'*  The  person  he 
addressed,  a  handsome  young  Spa- 


niard, with  a  clear  ofive  complexion, 
oval  face,  small  brown  mustachios, 
and  large  black  eyes,  shuddered  at 
the  horrible  spectacle,  but  did  as  be 
was  requested. 

When  he  saw  the  crown  and 
anchor,  and  his  Majesty's  cipher  on 
^e  appohitments  of  the  dead  officer, 
he  became  convinced  of  our  quality, 
and  changed  his  tone — "  Es  verdad, 
son  de  ia  marina  Englesa  ;"  *'  But, 
gentlemen,  were  there  not  three 
prsons  in  the  hut  ?"  There  were 
mdeed — the  flames  bad  consumed 
the  dry  roof  and  walls  with  incre- 
dible rapidity,  and  by  this  time  they 
had  fallen  in,  but  Oreeque  was  no 
where  to  be  seen.  I  thought  I  saw 
something  move  in  the  miast  of  the 
fire,  but  It  might  have  been  fancy. 
Anin  the  white  ashes  heaved,  and 
a  half-consumed  hand  and  arm  were 
thrust  through  the  smouldering  mass, 
tben  a  human  head,  with  the  scalp 
bui'nt  from  the  skull,  and  the  flesh 
from  the  chaps  and  cheek-bones ;  the 
trunk  next  appeared,  the  bleeding 
ribs  laid  bare,  and  the  miserable  In- 
dian, with  his  limbs  like  scorched 
rafters,  stood  upright  before  us,  like 
a  demon  in  the  miast  of  the  fire.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  reel- 
ing to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man, 
fefl  headlong,  raising  clouds  of  smoke 
and  a  shower  of  sparks  in  his  fall. 
Alas  1  poor  Oreeque,  the  newly  risen 
sun  was  now  shining  on  your  ashes, 
and  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  ill- 
starred  Bonda  and  her  childj  whose 
bones,  ere  his  setting,  the  birds  of  the 
air,  and  beasts  of  the  forest,  will 
leave  as  white  and  fleshless  as  your 
own.  The  officer,  who  belonged  to 
the  army  investing  Carthagena,  now 
treated  us  with  great  civility  i  he 
heard  our  story,  and  desired  his  men 
to  assist  us  in  burying  the  remahis  of 
our  late  commander. 

We  remained  all  day  on  the  same 
part  of  the  coast,  but  towards  even- 
ing the  party  fell  back  on  the  outpost 
to  which  they  belonged— after  tra- 
velling an  hour  or  so  we  emerged 
from  a  dry  river  course,  in  which  the 
night  had  overtaken  us,  and  came 
suddenly  on  a  small  plateau,  where 
the  post  was  established  on  thepro- 
montory  of  "  Punto  Canoa,**  There 
may  be  braver  soldiers  at  a  charge, 
but  none  more  picturesoue  in  a 
^ivoKoc  than  the  Spai^ieh*  A  gigantic 
wild  cotton*tree,to  which  our  largest 
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English  oaks  were  but' as  dwarfs, 
rose  on  one  side,  and  overshadowed 
the  whole  level  space.  The  bright 
beams  of  the  full  moon  glanced 
among  the  topmost  leaves,  and  tipped 
the  higher  branches  with  silver,  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  scene 
below,  where  a  large  watch-fire  cast 
a  strong  red  glare  on  the  surround- 
ing objects,  throwing  up  dense  vo- 
lumes of  tmoke,  which  eddied  in  dun 
wreaths  amongst  the  foliage,  and 
hung  in  the  still  night  air  like  a 
canopy,  leaving  the  space  beneath 
comparatively  clear. 

A  temporary  ffuard-house^  with  a 
rude  verandah  of  bamboos  and  palm 
leaveS)  had  been  built  between  two 
of  the  immense  spurs  of  the  mighty 
tree,  that  shot  out  many  yards  trdm 
the  parent  stem  like  wooden  but- 
tresses, whilst  overhead  there  waa  a 
sort  of  stage  made  of  planks  laid 
across  the  lower  boughs,  supporting 
a  quantity  of  provisions  covered  with 
tarpaulins.  The  sentries  in  the  back 

seen  pacing  on  weir  watch;  soitae 
of  the  guaixl  were  asleep  on  wooden 
benches,  and  on  the  platrorm  amongst 
the  branches,  where  a  little  baboon- 
looking  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a 
drummer,  had  perched  himself,  and 
sat  playing  a  Biscayan  air  on  a  sort 
of  bagpipe  i  others  Were  gathered 
round  the  fire  cooking  their  food,  or 
cleaning  their  arms. 

It  shone  brightly  on  the  long  line 
of  Spanish  transports  that  were 
moored  below,  stem  on  to  the  beach, 
and  on  the  white  sails  of  the  armed 
craft  that  were  still  hovering  undet 
weigh  in  the  ofBng,  whichi  at  the 
night  wore  on,  stole  in,  one  after 
another,  like  phantoms  of  the  ooean, 
and  letting  go  their  anchors  with  a 
splash,  and  a  hollow  rattle  of  the 


cable,  remained  still  and  sile 
rest. 

Farther  0%  it  fell  in  a 
streatii  on  the  surface  of  the 
ed  Day,  struggling  with  the 
the  gentle  moon,  and  tingii 
blood  the  small  waves  that  t 
in  her  silver  wake,  across  ' 
guard  boat  would  now  ai 
glide,  like  a  fairy  thing,  the 
the  men  flashing  back  tlie  r( 

Beyond  the  influetice  of 
smdky  glare,  the  glorious  pi 
assumed  her  si^ay  in  the  rold 
attendant  stars,  and  the  relic 
wandered  forth  Into  the  love 
where  the  noiseless  sheet  1 
was  glancing,  and  ever  ai 
lighting  up  for  an  instant  s( 
tastic  shape  In  the  fleecy  clo 
prodigies  forerunning  the 
tion  of  the  stronghold  ove 
they  impended ;  while  bene 
lofty  ridge  of  the  cotivent-< 
Popa^the  citadel  of  Satt  Fell 
Hiiff  with  cannon,  the  white! 
ana  Many  towers  of  the  fate 
Carthagena.  and  the  Spanis 
adlng  squadron  at  anchor  b 
slept  in  the  moonlight. 

We  were  civilly  receive< 
captaidj  who  apologized  for 
comfort  under  which  we  m 
the  night  He  gave  us  the 
had,  and  that  was  bad  enou 
of  food  and  wine^  before  she 
into  the  hut,  Where  we  found 
deal  eofiiti  lying  oh  the  vei 
that  was  to  be  our  bed. 
otdefed  away  With  all  the 
in  th6  world.  *«  It  wad  on^ 
his  people  Who  had  died  thi 
ing  of  #Mri#e^  or  yellow 
<<  Comfortable  country  this 
Splinter^  **  iknd  a  pleasant 
we  have  tiad  of  it,  Tom  I^' 
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Miliiary  Events  ofthelate  ^renchRevomon^  or  An  ^^^"^-^^^^^^ 
duct  of  the  Royal  Guard  on  that  occasion.    By  a  &ian  i^mcc 
Guards.    Translated  from  the  French. 

The  French  RevoluHon  of  1830;  The  ^^  ig^^^S^S^  '''  ' 
Scenes  by  which  it  was  accompanied.    By  D.  Turnbull,  u^sq. 


These  two  publications  reached 
us  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  one 
is  a  brief  pamphlet,  the  other  a  biUky 
volume ;  and  if  merit,  or  even  im- 
portance, were  to  be  jud^d  by  size, 
we  should  certainly  be  inclined  to 
notice  Mr  TumbuU's  production  first 
But  not  being  at  all  oT  the  opinion  of 
that  learned  Dutchman,  who  obser- 
ved, 
"  My  brodcr  be  de  great  poet, 

Who  all  de  vorld  must  please  ; 
For  he  have  vrlte  yon  book 
As  big  as  all  dls  cheese," 

—we  quote  from  memory— we  shril 
begin  with  the  pamphlet,  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  interesting  docu- 
ment that  has  hitherto  been  publish- 
ed upon  these  celebrated  three 
DAYS,  which  overturned  a  throne, 
and  changed  a  dynasty. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  task,  let 
us  still  make  one  or  two  observations. 
First,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state, 
that  we  know  nothing  of  either  of  the 
authors  under  our  review.    We  sit 
down  impartially  to  consider  both. 
We  have  no  predisposition  to  exalt 
the  Staflf-Officer  above  Mr  Turnbull, 
or  to  raise  Mr  Turnbull  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Stafif-Officer;  and,  in 
every  respect,  we  are  perfectly  un- 
prejudiced towards  either  of  them. 
One  feeling  we  do  certainly  enter- 
tein  on  the  subject  of  their  writing. 
We  have  heard,  for  the  last  three 
months,  an  immense  deal  of  disgust- 
ing bombast  on  the  late  French  Re- 
vdution,  till  our  very  stomachs  turn 
at  the  reiteration  of  the  words  Aero- 
wm,  enthusiasm^  patriotism^  from  the 
burlesque  absurdities  to  which  those 
noble  names  have  been   applied; 
and  we  certainly  shall  feel  and  ex- 
press unqualified  disgust  wherever 
we  meet  with  that  turgid  exaggera- 
tion which  caricatures  great  actions 
by  vain  hyperbole. 

Amongst  the  multitude  of  publi- 
cations to  which  the  late  Revolu- 
tion in  France  has  given  rise,  there 
have  been  two  great  wants,  which 
every  one  who  wished  to  form  for 


himself  a  sane  judgment  of  Oiat  ex- 
traordinary event,  must  have  felt  ana 
lamented.    The  first  of  these  wants 
has  been,  a  statement  of  the  party 
who  succumbed  in  the  struggle.    On 
this  point  we  have  hitherto  had  no 
lijrht.      The  motives  on  which  the 
ffinff  and  his  Ministers  acted,  have 
beeS  surmised;  but,  of  the  actual 
current  of  events— of  those  move- 
ments and  actions,  which  are  always 
so  disfigured  by  party  prejudice,  and 
in  regard  to  which  no  lUSt  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn,  without  exami- 
ning and  comparing  the  accounts  on 
both  sides-of  these,  we  know  no- 
thing but  from  the  faction  which  has 
triumphed.    The  second  great  want, 
has  been  any  publication  on  the  sub- 
ject, giving  a  calm  unexaggerated  his- 
tory of  facts,  without  any  touch  of 
that  caricatured  excitement  of  feel- 
ing which  the  French  so  often  mis- 
take for  enthusiasm,  or  of  that  bom- 
bast of  language  which  they  fancy 
the  sublime.  We  have  seen  nothing 
before  the  publication  of  the  pam- 
phlet  under  our  notice,  but  partial 
statements,  exaggerated  by  all  the 
gasconade  of  highly  stimulated  va- 

"  '^^The  Account  of  a  Staff-Officer 
of  the  Guards,"  in  a  great  degree  re- 
medies both  these  defects  in  Uie  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution.   The  style  is 
clear,  unaffected,  dignified;  enough 
of  the  Frenchman  and  of  Uie  parti- 
san appears  to  leave  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  strongest  moral  con- 
viction  of  its  authenticity;   while 
wounded  pride,  and  national  vanity, 
and  some  degree  of  generous  indig- 
nation, are  idl  tempered  by  a  higli 
tone  of  gentlemanly  feeling.     The 
matter  is  as  valuable  as  the  manner 
is  agreeable  and  convincing.  A  clear 
brief  statement  is  given  of  all  the 
movements  of  the  royal  troops  op- 
posed to  the  Parisian  mob.    The  re- 
mtation  of  innumerable  errors  is 
thus  obtuned,  and  half  the  tumid 

Sretensions  of  the  victors  are  put 
own  by  the  plain  tale  of  a  hundred 
pages.     We  must,  however,  enter 
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tionary  spirit  which  had  shewn  itself 
for  nearly  two  years,  by  a  great  and 
unpreceaented  exertion  of  the  royal 
authorityi  there  should  not  have  been 
at  hand  to  support  its  measures, 
above  six  thousand  troops  in  whom 
any  reliance  could  be  placed. 

In  the  annals  of  political  infatua^ 
tion — ^too  extensive  a  page  in  the 
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revolution  had  for  months  been 
sown  by  the  inflammatory  addresses 
of  the  periodical  press,  were  prepa- 
ring to  take  advantage  of  the  mo- 
narch's imprudence,  and  to  make  it  a 
pretext  for  instantly  accomplishing 
the  work  that  had  been  long  medita- 
ted.*   The  king,  by  the  ordonnancea 

«M/  «»^«^»...^  -  Y^^  — he  issued,  strove  to  defend  his  crown 

book  of  history— no  parallel  folly  can  against  this  Umg  meditated  Revolu- 
be  found.  One  conclusion  may,  how-  turn,  but  by  the  illegality  of  his  mea- 
ever,  be  fwrly  drawn  from  this  fact,    sures  he  afforded  the  pretext,  and  b^ 


namely,  that  both  the  King  and  his 
ministers  firmly  believed  that  the 
ordonnances  which  were  issued  on 
the  25th  of  July  were  just  and  rea- 
sonable. Had  they  looked  upon  those 
ordonnances  as  that  gross  violation 
of  law  which  they  undoubtedly  were, 
some  force  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  maintain  them :  but  no  force 
was  provided,  and  that  this  negli- 
gence was  tiie  effect  of  a  feeling  of 
security,  rather  than  any  difficulty 
in  procuring  steady  and  loyal  troops, 
is  evinced  by  Uie  statement,  that,  at  a 
week's  notice,  the  guards  and  house- 
hold troops  who  remained  firm  to  the 
last,  might  have  been  increased  in 
number  to  nearly  twenty  thousand 
effective  men,  by  calling  in  the  de- 
tachments stationed  at  Caen,  Rouen, 
Camp^igne,  Fontainbleau,  and  other 
places  not  far  from  Paris.  As  another 
proof  of  the  confidence  of  the  mini- 
sters, tiie  pamphlet  states,  that 

<*  On  that  day  (the  26tb)  mobs  collect- 
ed In  yarioua  {mrta  of  tbe  totm.  The 
windows  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
of  M.  de  Pfdignac  on  tbe  Boulevard, 
were  broken  ;  but  still  no  precaution  on 
the  part  of  the  police — no  measure  what- 
ever taken  by  the  military  authorities : — 
and  such  was  tbe  blind  security  in  which 
the  Government  seemed  plunged,  tbat 
the  officers  who  asked  as  usual  temporary 
leayes  of  absence,  obtained  them  without 
demur." 

In  this  state  of  self-confident  secu- 
rity was  the  French  Government 
when  the  tumultuous  assemblages 
and  vehement  harangues  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  gave  notice,  that  the 
people,  in  whose  minds  the  seeds  of 


the  absence  of  preparation  afforded 
the  means,  of  carrying  the  purpose 
of  the  people  into  execution. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th  this 
purpose  became  no  longer  a  matter 
of  doubt;  and  the  Officer  of  the 
Guards  goes  on  to  detail  the  real 
events  of  the  tumult  which  occurred 
on  that  day.  The  actors  in  that 
tumult  were  supplied  from  the  low- 
est dregs  of  the  Iwsian  population ; 
but  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  im- 
mense number  of  discharged  work* 
men,  that  this  was  only  a  screen  be- 
hind which  more  powerful  engines 
were  in  preparation,  and  that  short- 
ly the  operations  of  the  Revolution 
would  be  openly  conducted  by  those 
who  had  been  long  labouring  for  it. 

No  event  of  any  great  import  is 
noted  during  the  course  of  that  day, 
except  the  active  commencement  of 
hostilities  between  the  people  and 
the  royal  troops.  On  this  subject, 
the  writer  affirms,  that  after  repeated 
attacks  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the 
guards  fifed  twice  in  the  air  before 
&ey  proceeded  to  retaliate  upon  the 
multitude  the  violence  to  which  they 
had  themselves  so  long  submitted. 
Enough  surely  had  taken  place  be- 
fore Uie  close  of  that  momentous 
day,  to  warn  the  members  of  the 

fovemment  of  the  popular  feeling, 
[ad  they  possessed  eves  they  must 
have  seen,  had  they  had  ears  they 
must  have  heard,  the  awful  signs  of 
a  roused-up  nation.  Then  was  the 
moment  to  concede  if  they  found 
that  they  had  mistaken  the  feelings 
of  their  country,— if  they  found  that 
they  had  neither  justice  nor  power 
to  support   them;— then  was   the 


*  Such  is  the  admission  made  by  M.  Guizot  in  his  speech  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  25th  November.  "  The  movement,**  he  says,  ''  was  spontaneous,  uniyer. 
iai,  national ;  when  once  it  broke  out,  not  an  arm,  not  even  a  voice»  was  raised  againat 
it.  The  reason  is,  that  it  had  long  been  maturing.'*  Again, — "  Before  having  ev^ 
bMQ  •eoomplithtd  by  deed,  It  existed  already  in  the  mlndi  of  men.** 
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moment  to  have  used  every  exertion, 
and  to  have  prepared  every  means, 
if  they  felt  that  right  and  strength 
were  on  their  side; — then  ivas  the 
moment  to  have  displayed  their 
whole  force,  their  whole  activity, 
their  whole  wisdom,  to  guard  against 
the  possibility  of  reverse,  and  to 
render  the  stmeffle  as  short  as  mercy 
could  desire.  Instead  of  such  pre- 
caution, what  is  the  picture  presented 
to  us  by  an  eve-witness  and  a  prin- 
cipal actor  in  the  scenes  he  describes? 

*<  AlmtMt  the  whole  streoj^h  of  the 
garrison  had  been  already  employed,  and 
it  was  erideot  It  would  have  to  ikce  next 
day  an  increased  force  of  from  60,000  to 
80,000  men,  of  which  a  great  portion 
would  be  armed.  There  were  known  to 
exist  in  Paris  40,000  equipments  of  the 
old  National  Guard ;  the  attempts  on  the 
gunsmiths*  shops  had  not  altogether  faU- 
ed ;  at  daybreak  they  might  be  expected 
to  be  renewed,  and  tbe  seyeral  guard- 
houses scattered  through  the  town,  which 
could  offer  no  resistance,  would  of  course 
afford  a  considerable  number  of  muskets ; 
the  Arsenal  was  well  supplied  both  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  The  powder- 
magazine  of  Deux-Moulins  was  unguard- 
ed. All  these  points  ought  to  have  been 
considered  and  provided  for.  This  night 
offered  leisure  to  arrange,  and  opportu- 
nity to  execute,  all  necessary  precautions ; 
— the  circumstances  were  urgent,— the 
danger  obvious  and  imminent,  yet  ko- 

THIKO    AT    ALL    WAS    DOKX.       All    that    I 

have  Just  stated  was  represented  to  the 
proper  authorities,  but  nothing  was  at- 
tended to ;  blindness,  folly,  and  fatality, 
were  triumphant 

"  At  eleven  o'clock  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  return  to  their  respective  quar- 
ters ;  the  streets  through  which  they  had 
to  pass  were  dark  and  silent ;  the  capital 
looked,  as  it  were,  motionless.  '  TTie 
voice  of  the  areat  city  was  etUL*  It  was, 
they  now  tefi  us,  this  very  silence  and 
apparent  tranquillity  that  contributed  to 
strengthen  tbe  fancied  security  of  M.  de 
Polignac — a  security  in  which  Marshal 
Marmont,  it  would  seem,  at  least  parti- 
cipated.- 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  ^Bth,  when 
Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  Marmont,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  took 
the  command  of  the  royal  forces. 
Be  It  remarked,  that  after  clearing 
the  streets  the  night  before,  the 
troops  had  been  marched  back  to 
their  barracks,  where  they  remained 
without  orders  till  eight  o'clock  the 


^1 

next  morning.  During  this  time  the 
whole  of  the  town  remained  un- 
guarded ;  and  long  before  eight  the 
people  were  in  arms,  the  detached 
guard-houses,  the  arsenal,  and  the 
powder  magazine,  were  attacked  and 
taken,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  populace  ere  a  sinffle 
battalion  had  quitted  its  barracks. 
When  at  length  the  troops  were 
assembled  on  die  Place  du  Carousel, 
where  Marmont  had  established  his 
head-quarters,  that  officer  proceeded 
to  act  upon  a  plan  which  might  have 
been  very  successful  had  ne  pos- 
sessed a  force  of  fifty— thirty— nay,' 
twenty  thousand  men;  but  which 
naturally  proved  abortive  when  at- 
tempted by  an  army  not  exceeding 
eleven  thousand  in  number,  of  which 
only  six  thousand  could  be  depended 
upon.  The  author  before  us  takes 
the  following  review  of  the  Duke  of 
Raffusa's  scheme.  His  surmises  are 
evidently  very  near  the  truth,  and  the 
deductions  from  them  are  beyond 
doubt  correct. 

"  Marmont*t  design  appears  to  have 
been  to  occupy  in  force  the  Champs  £ly- 
■te— the  Tuileries— -the  Ecole  Milltahre 
—the  Panth6on — the  Palais  de  Justice — 
the  Hotel  de  VlUe — and  the  Interior  Bou- 
levards, the  occupation  of  which  would 
cover  several  empty  barracks.  The  de- 
fence of  the  Palais  Royal,  confided  to  a 
battalion  of  Guards,  was  connected  on 
one  side  with  that  of  the  Bank,  in  which 
100  men  were  posted ;  and,  on  the  other, 
was  to  keep  up  a  communication  with 
the  Louvre  by  the  Rue  du  Coq,  and  other 
•treets  in  that  direction.  But  from  some 
movements,  which  shall  be  stated  pre- 
sently, it  appeared  that  the  Marshal  wish- 
ed also  to  keep  open  the  great  perpetuUat-' 
lar  communications  which  cross  Paris 
from  the  Port  St  Denis  to  tbe  Ptmtb^oo, 
through  tbe  streets  of  St  Denis  and  Si 
Jacques ;  and  from  the  Tuileries  to  the 
BotQevard,  through  the  Roe  de  Rioh^ 
lieu :  as  well  as  two  interior  Unes  jMrdU 
to  tbe  river  through  the  Rue  St  Honor^ 
and  the  Mareh^  des  Innocens ;  and  along 
the  Quays  and  Places  du  ChAtdet  and 
de  Grive,  to  the  Phtce  St  Antoine,  at  the 
extreme  east  of  tbe  town. 

«  But  the  troops  at  his  disposal  did  not, 
either  in  number  or  spirit,  suffice  for  the 
execution  of  such  a  plan.  The  delay 
which  prevented  the  15th  light  infantry 
occupying  the  Place  de  Grdve  wholly  dis- 
arranged It ;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  the 
attitude  and  spirit  of  the  regimento  of  the 
Line  were  alone  sufficient  to  defeat  that, 
or  even  a  better  digested  arrangement. 
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We  aliall  toon  see  that  the  neutrality  of 
the  Line  was  not  only  the  real  cause  of 
the  final  result  of  the  contest,  but  that  it 
was  the  special  occasion  of  the  terrible 
.struggle  which  took  place  on  the  28th  at 
the  Hotel  deVille,  and  on  other  points.  It 
left  the  Guards  isolated  and  unsupported, 
and  with  no  alternative  but  to  fight,  as  it 
were,  a  fatal  duel  with  the  people,  to  ex- 
tricate themselves  from  the  position  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  to  fight  un- 
der the  dispiriting  conviction  that  the 
defence  or  abandonment  of  the  positions 
were  alike  destitute  of  any  real  miliUry 
advantage.** 

Finding  that  the  15th  regiment  of 
the  line,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
occupy  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  bad  not  accomplished 
that  object,  and  shewed  no  mclina- 
tion  to  attempt  it,  Marment  com- 
manded four  separate  detachments 
to  march  in  aifferent  directions 
through  the  city,  thus  involving  his 
troops  in  the  most  intricate  parts  of 
the  town,  without  the  possibility  of 
mutual  co-operation  or  support  We 
shall,  however,  only  follow  one  of 
these  detachments  which  marched 
upon  the  Hotel  de  yille,and  which  it 
is  now  beyond  doubt,  the  Staff- Offi- 
cer, whose  work  is  before  us,  accom- 
panied on  its  painful  and  dsmgerous 
enterprise.  It  proceeded  from  the 
Place  du  Carousel  to  the  Pont  Neuf, 
where  it  met  with  the  15th  of  the 
line,  which  afterwards  refused  to  act, 
and  which,  even  then,  seems  to  have 
hesitated  to  do  its  duty.  One  of  the 
battalions,  however,  was  here  joined 
to  the  guards,  and  ^e  rest  were  sta- 
tioned to  support  the  force  which 
was  marching  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve. 
The  detachment  then  crossed  the 
Pont  Neuf,  and,  advancing  by  the 
March6  aux  Fleurs,  prepared  to  re- 
pass the  river  by  the  Pont  Notre 
iHune,  making  a  demonstration,  how- 
ever, on  the  Suspension-bridge,  to 
deceive  the  insurgents  in  the  Place 
de  Gr^ve.  The  attack  and  takine  of 
the  Place  de  Gr^ve  is  then  described 
as  follows : — 

"  While  these  arrangements  were  ma- 
king, the  mobs,  which  had  since  the  morn- 
ing been  collecting  in  the  Place  de  Grdvc 
and  all  the  neighbourhood,  advanced,  in 
something  like  order,  to  occupy  the  Pont 
Notre  Dame,  and  they,  perhaps,  also 
hoped  to  reach  the  Pont  au  Change  and 
the  Palais  de  Justice.     They  came  down 
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the  Rue  des  Afcls,  which  leads  to  the 
north  end  of  Pont  Notre  Dame,  with 
drums  in  front,  and  headed  by  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  appeared  to  be  their  leaders. 
The  two  guns  of  the  column  of  Guards, 
which  had  been  halted-  at  the  end  of  the 
bridge  next  the  March^  aux  Fleurs,  were 
now  advanced  to  the  centre  of  the  bridge. 
At  this  moment  a  field-officer*  of  the 
Guards  advanced  across  the  bridge  to  meet 
the  insurgents;  he  pointed  out  to  the 
leaders  the  position  of  the  guns,  and  ex- 
plained that  they  were  marching  to  cer- 
tain destruction,  and  he  conjured  them,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  to  retire.  The 
drums  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  crowd  with- 
drew to  the  left  and  right,  but  they  fired 
some  shots,  one  of  which  killed  an  adju- 
tant who  had  accompanied  the  field-offi- 
cer. It  was  then  that  the  guns  fired 
one  shot  each,  and  the  Quays  de  Gesvres 
and  Pelletler,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge,  were  occupied  by  the  Guards.  The 
people  skirmished  a  little  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Rue  des  Arcis,  and  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  de  la  Tannerie. 

**  The  detachment  which  crossed  by  the 
Suspension-bridge  ought  not  to  have  come 
beyond  the  arch  which  supports  that 
bridge  till  the  other  party,  crossing  the 
Pont  Notre  Dame,  had  reached  the  Place 
by  the  Quay  Pelletler ;  but  the  impetuo- 
sity of  the  commanding  officer  hastened 
this  movement,  and,  for  a  short  time,  ex- 
posed his  detachment  to  the  whole  fire  of 
the  Place,  and  the  windows  of  the  sur- 
rounding houses.  At  length,  however, 
the  Place  was  taken,  and  the  people  in 
the  houses  remained  quiet.  A  firing  was 
still  kept  up  from  the  angles  of  the  Rue 
du  Mouton,  which  enters  the  Place  from 
the  northward,  and  In  which  there  was  a 
barricade,  which,  however,  the  troops 
carried.  The  guns  were  placed  in  battery 
on  the  Place,  and  pointed  towards  the 
Quay  de  la  Clt6,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Pont  de  la  Clt^,  which  leads  over  into 
the  Rue  St  Louis  de  I'lsle.  It  was,  in- 
deed,  all  that  could  be  done  with  them, 
for  the  height  of  the  parapet  wall  of  the 
Quay  prevented  their  being  directed  to 
any  other  point.  I  must  here  observe, 
once  for  all,  that  the  eight  guns,  which 
were  distributed,  two  and  two,  to  the  se- 
veral columns,  were  nowhere  of  much  ose, 
and  were  everywhere  a  considerable  em- 
barrassment. We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  the  grape  and  canister  shot  {mUraiUe) 
supposed  to  have  mowed  down  so  many 
thousand  insurgents ;  but  I  repeat,  with 
afull  certaintyof  the  truth  of  my  assertion, 
that  there  were  but  four  rounds  of  that 
kind  of  shot.** 


The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  it  is  generally  belionred* 
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After  several  hours  of  severe  fight- 
ing, behig  attacked  in  their  position 
by  the  continual  efforts  of  the  people, 
the  Commandant'  of  the  Guards  de- 
termined to  retire  into  the  Hotel  de 
\llle,  and  limit  his  operations  to  the 
defence  of  that  place*  We  must  again 
give  the  words  of  the  author : — 

'*  Having  determined  to  occupy  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  it  became  necessary  to 
abandon  the  Place  and  its  outposts,  and 
limit  the  defence  to  the  Hotel  itself.^  This 
edifice  covers  an  island,  if  I  may  so'call  it, 
formed  by  the  streetsof  La  Tisseranderiei— 
Monceaux-St-Genrais,  and  La  Martel- 
lerie.  The  troops  caused  all  the  apart- 
ments to  be  opened  which  had  windows 
on  the  Place  and  surrounding  streets,  and 
they  were  occupied  by  sharpshooters  of 
the  Guards.  They  obtained  cartridges  from 
the  regiment  of  the  Line ;  and,  when  all 
was  ready,  the  Swiss  and  grenadiers  of 
the  Guards  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Place.  The  barricade  at  the  Rue  da 
Mouton  was  confided  to  the  light  infimtry 
of  the  Guards.  This  moyement  was  mis- 
taken by  the  insurgents  for  a  retreat,  and 
they  followed  it  up  with  another  general 
attack ;  but  the  fire  from  the  windows  of 
the  building — now  for  the  first  time  used 
for  this  purpose—Klefeated  this  attempt ; 
and  even  the  purlieus  in  the  back  streets, 
in  which  the  insurgents  had  been  safe  all 
day,  became  now,  by  the  fire  from  the 
apartments,  wholly  untenable;  and  the 
Parisians  suffered  considerably.  Towards 
night,  a  non-commissioned  officer,  in  dis- 
guise, arrived  to  announce  that  the  second 
column  from  the  Forte  St  Antoine  would 
not  come  to  the  Haoe  de  Gr^ve — this  was 
already  known  by  means  of  the  detach- 
ment of  Cuirassiers — and  that  the  troops 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  to  make  their 
retreat  to  the  Tuileries  how  they  could. 

"  There  was  now  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  execute  this  retreat  in  good  order, 
which,  however,  was  only  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  the  number  of  wounded,  to  the 
amount  of  between  fifty  and  sixty,  whom 
they  would  not  abandon,  and  by  the  guns, 
which  they  would  have  to  get  over  the 
barricades ;  this  last  obstacle,  however, 
the  excellence  and  movabiUty  of  the  newly- 
constructed  carriages  rendered  compara- 
tively light.  The  vrounded  were  the  real 
embarrassment :  but  their  comrades  un- 
dertook to  carry  them.  There  was  now 
only  to  fix  the  hour,  and  the  Une  of  the 
retreat.  The  best  line  seemed  to  be  that 
by  which  they  had  come.  The  Quay  anx 
Flenrs  is  very  wide.  The  Quay  de  THor- 
loge  is  sheltered,  during  the  greater  part 
of  its  length,  by  the  buildings  of  the  Palais 
de  Justice  and  the  Conciergerie ;  and  the 
bouses  are  but  thinly  iuhabitcd. 
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"  It  is  known  that  the  Parisians  never 
disarrange  themselves  as  to  Aoi<r«.  They 
had  fought  well  all  day ;  at  eleven  o'clock 
the  moon  would  be  down ;  the  lamps  were 
broken.  People  do  not  willingly  remain 
chatting  in  the  dark  when  they  have  deeds 
of  prowess  to  tell  to  admiring  hearers  at 
home;  It  was  therefore  concluded  that 
the  way  would  be  clear  at  midnight,  and 
that  hour  was  finally  fixed  on.'* 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  the 
heroism  of  the  people  of  Paris,  of  the 
feats  that  they  performed,  and  the 
mighty  things  which  they  accomplish- 
ed,  that  we  were  inclined  to  imagine, 
on  the  first  view,  that  some  two  or 
three  thousand  citizens  had  defeated 
an  immensely  superior  force  of  re- 

Sular  troops ;  instead  of  two  hundred 
lousand  armed  men,  with  the  ad* 
vantage  of  houses  which  were  for- 
tresses, and  streets  which  were  de- 
files, having  maintdned  tfaehr  citv 
against  six  thousand  hrave,  but  ill- 
commanded  and  unwilling,  soldiers. 
It  maybe  as  well  to  hear  tfie  estimate 
which  one  of  their  countrymen, 
whose  national  prejudices  are  balan* 
ced  in  some  decree  by  his  esprit  de 
corps,  forms  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Parisians : — 

"  As  to  the  enei^  displayed  by  the 
people,  it  is  undeniable:  every  account 
from  individual  officers,  and  every  official 
report,  concur  In  establishing  the  fact. 
But  truth  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  also 
told :  for  instance,  the  kind  of  attack  and 
defence  which  was  most  effective  In  the 
hands  of  the  Parisians,  was  that  which 
was  attended  with  the  least  danger ; — I 
mean — war  from  the  windows.  All  the 
barricades,  about  which  we  have  heard 
so  'much,  were  cleared  by  the  troops.  The 
open  attacks  made  by  the  people  in  mass, 
could  on\j  be  mere  fiUlurea— an  Idle  waste 
of  life.  At  the  Hotel  de  VUle,  where 
they  made  simultaneous  efforts  on  every 
side^  and  where  fresh  assailants  were  ready 
to  relieve  those  that  were  either  wounded 
or  wearied,  they  made  no  impression ;  for 
it  is  now  indispuUble,  that  this  edifice 
was  not,  during  the  whole  of  the  28th, 
retaken  by  the  people ;  and  after  it  was 
evacuated  at  midnight  by  the  Guards,  it 
remained  unoccupied  and  deserted  till  the 
morning  of  the  29th.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted, however,  that  in  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  retake  it,  we  recognise  the 
military  instinct  and  courage  of  the  bra- 
vest nation  in  the  world." 

Amongst  the  mistakes  and  follies 
of  that  ever  memorable  week,  which 
arc   recorded  with    truth,   nature, 
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brevity,  and  force,  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  we  shall  only  select  one 
more  example;  and  that  less  from  its 
interest,  however  great  that  mar  be, 
than  as  the  well-substantiated  ac- 
count of  an  event  which  has  been 
invested  with  a  thousand  false  and 
ridiculous  forms.  We  allude  to  the 
taking  of  the  Louvre,  which  is  thus 
descnbed  by  the  officer  of  the  French 
guards. 

"  The  Mai*8hal|  as  we  have  just  stated, 
bad  sent  for  one  of  the  two  battalions  of 
Swiss  which  happened  to  be  ander  the 
orders  of  the  same  officer  who  had  so 
strangely  lost  kis  waif  in  proceeding  to  the 
Mardi^  des  Innocens,  the  day  before. 
This  officer,  ou  this  requisition,  determl* 
ned  to  send  to  the  Marshal  precisely  that 
one  of  his  two  battalions  whieli  deftoded 
the  whole  position,  namely,  tliat  whleh 
occupied  the  colonnade  and  galleries  of 
the  Louvre,  all  the  interior  oommunioa- 
tions  of  which  had  been  opened  for  that 
purpose.  With  the  other  battalkm  ker^ 
mmsd  quietfsf  m  the  interior  cowrt  below, 

**  When  the  Parisians  obseryed  that  the 
firing  from  the  colonnade  and  windows  of 
the  Louvre  had  ceased,  whether  it  was 
that  the  proposition  for  the  suspension  of 
arms  had  not  reached  them,  (which  I 
believe,  though  I  cannot  assert  it,)  or 
whether  they  thought  the  opportunity  of 
breaking  the  truce  too  advantageous  to  be 
lost,  they  approached  the  edifice,  and, 
finding  no  opposition,  got  into  the  garden 
called  de  I'lnfante,  which  is  in  tnmi  of 
the  Louvre ;  finding  still  no  oppoeitioo, 
they  got  in  at  the  lower  windows  and 
glass  doors,  and  took  possession  of  the 
whole  Interior  of  the  edifice.  They  fint 
occupied  the  windows  which  looked  into 
the  inner  court,  and  fired  on  the  biAtalioii 
below.  Others  ran  along  the  great  lecture 
gallery,  filling  every  window,  and  firing 
on  the  troops  in  the  Place  du  Carousel. 

"  The  recent  news  of  the  desertion  of 
the  line,  and  this  sudden  appearance  of 
the  insurgents  over  their  heads  along  the 
whole  of  that  vast  line,  and,  perhaps,  also^ 
some  reooUeetkms  of  the  lOfA  A^guat, 
disordered  the  imaginations  of  the  Swiss. 
Having  attempted  in  vain  to  recall  the 
Parisians  to  the  armistice,  they  lef^  the 
Louvre,  and  left  it  with  precipitatioD  and 
!n  disorder.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
Carousd,  they  found  there  their  tUrd 
battalion,  in  presence  of  the  Parisians, 
who  were  posted  all  around,  but  obeerring, 
on  both  sidps,  the  suspension  of  arms.  The 
retreating  battalion  was  hotly  pursued  by 
the  fire  of  the  Parisians ;  and,  at  this 
moment,  those  who  occupied  the  windows 
of  the  picture  gallery  opened  their  fire  on 
the  Swies,  Md,  abov«  idl,  on  ih«  two 
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squadrons  of  Lancers,  which  were,  as  I 
have  before  described,  cooped  up  in  the 
railed  enclosure  of  the  Tnileries.  This 
example  instigated  the  Parisians^  on  the 
other  side,  to  break  the  armistice,  and  they 
abo  recommenced  firingon  the  whole  body 
of  troops  in  the  Carousel." 

The  retreat  of  the  royal  forces — 
the  operations  at  St  Cloud,  Versail- 
les, and  other  places,  are  related  widi 
that  clearness,  vigour,  and  detail, 
which  nothing  but  personal  know- 
ledge can  give.  The  ridiculous  bra- 
vades  of  the  Parisians  at  Rambouil- 
let,  are  treated  with  the  calm  con- 
tempt they  deserve;  and  the  final 
separation  of  the  royal  family  from 
their  faithful  ^ard^  is  painted  with 
the  beautiful  smiplicity  of  nature  and 
true  feeling.  As  a  last  quotation  from 
this  most  interesting  work,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  selecting  this  speci- 
men:— 

**  At  ten  o'clock,  Charles  X.  quitted  th 
chateau  of  M.  de  NoaiUes.  The  Guard* 
were  under  arms,  and  formed  in  order  of 
battle  along  the  sides  of  the  road,  to  pay 
the  last  honours  to  that  unhappy  family, 
in  whose  service  they  had  been  for  sixteen 
years. 

'*  This  last  farewell  of  soldiers,  who 
could  not  repress  their  tears,  is  probably 
the  most  sincere  homage  that  those  princes 
have  ever  received.  Although  they  might 
have  committed  some  faults,  misfortunes 
so  great  and  unexpected  could  not  but 
meet  with  sympathy,  especially  in  a  coun- 
try whose  love  for  Its  kings  had  so  long 
bMn  a  kind  of  passion,  and  even  in  our 
own  days  had  burst  forth  with  transports 
almost  unanimous. 

"  The  Dnchesse  de  Berri,  having  in  her 
carriage  Madame  de  Gontaut  and  her 
children,  preceded  the  Dauphlne,  whom 
her  husband  escorted  on  horseback. 

"  Charles  X.  came  next,  followed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Government ; 
and  afterwards,  some  carriages  of  the  suite, 
and  some  baggage- carts.  The  arms  on 
the  carriages  had  been  defaced,  even  on 
that  of  the  King. 

"  The  Duke  of  Ragusa  was  by  the  door 
of  the  King*s  carriage ;  the  Body- Guard, 
and  the  dragoons  of  the  Guard,  who  went 
as  far  as  Dreux,  preceded  and  followed 
this  melancholy  train,  wfiich  passed  very 
slowly  in  front  of  the  ranks  The  Prin- 
cesses, in  tears,  bade  farewell  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers.  The  Daupbine  said  to 
several  of  the  superior  olBcerf,  *Be  assured, 
gentlemen — oh  !  he  wdlassuredy  that  I  have 
had  no  share  whatever  in  aU  this/ 

«  The  Duke  de  Bordeaux  and  his  sister 
bowed  moomf^y ;  they  Msarad  not  to 
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be  exempted  from  those  moral  sufferings 
which  rarely  affect  childhood. 

"  Charles  X.|  mach  affected,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  returned  the  salute  of 
those  flags  which  were  no  longer  to  be  the 
colours  of  the  troops  whom  he  now  saw 
for  the  last  time. 

"  Here  ended  all  the  obligations  which 
connected  the  Guards  with  the  Bourbons. 
They  had  fulfilled  them,  as  it  was  their 
dnty  to  do,  and  as  they  had  determined 
that  they  would,  saying  to  themselves, 
*  Do  your  duty — come  what  may  f  ** 

We  have  read  this  work  with  plea- 
Bure,  and  close  it  with  regret;  and 
fully  convinced  Uiat  it  wUl  remdn 
as  one  of  the  most  important  histori- 
cal records  of  onr  own  times,  we 
thank  the  translator  for  having  given 
it  to  the  British  public*  Every  page 
of  the  work  induces  us  to  place  the 
firmest  reliance  on  the  author's  vera- 
city. There  is  the  distinctness,  there 
is  the  simplicity,  there  is  the  mode- 
ration of  truth  ^roughout  the  whole; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  brevity  and 
clearness  with  which  each  »ct  is 
mentioned,  leave  UtUe  room  for  mis- 
statement, and  no  possibility  of  ob- 
scurity. If  the  author  has  stated 
any  one  thing  that  is  false,  he  is  the 
boldest  man  that  ever  lived,  for  he 
has  done  so  in  the  face  of  a  vain  and 
excited  population,  the  interest  of 
whose  pride  and  whose  selfishness, 
is  instantly  to  contradict  him.  Some 
errors,  probably,  he  may  have  fallen 
into,  with  regard  to  the  operations  on 
those  points  where  he  was  not  pre- 
sent himself;  but,  with  respect  to 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  royal 
forces— to  the  movements  of  the 
various  detachments — to  the  whole 
of  the  operations  in  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  and  at  the  Hotel  de  Wle, 
and  to  all  the  afier  circumstances  in 
which  the  Guards  were  concerned, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Stafi^-Omcer  cannot  be 
false.  An  immense  mass  of  valuable 
information  is  thus  given  to  the  world, 
and  an  immense  mass  oi  fals^ood 
and  nonsense  is  consigned  to  the 
place  it  is  fitted  for. 

Having  now  stated  our  opinion  of 
the  pamphlet,  we  turn  to  the  more 
bulky  volume  of  Mr  Tumbull,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  repertory  of  all  the  va^ 
pourinK  of  the  French  Revolution. 
To  do  tne  work  the  most  perfect  jus- 
tice, we  have  read  it  from  beginning 
to  end  without  passing  over  one 
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single  sentence — a  feat  for  which  we 
should  deserve  more  credit,  if  Mr 
TurnbulPs  style  were  as  bad  as  his 
matter ;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  confess,  that  the  lan- 
guage, without  being  brilliant  or  for- 
cible, is  flowing,  pleasant,  and  as  cor- 
rect as  the  printers  would  suffer  it  to 
be.  The  principal  difference  between 
this  volume  and  the  brief  pamphlet 
we  have  noticed  first,  is,  that  in  the 
**  Account  of  a  Staff-Officer,"  we  find 
much  that  is  new  and  interesting ;  in 
the  book  of  Mr  Tumbull,  we  find 
nothing  but  what  has  been  hawked 
from  newspaper  to  newspaper,  from 
daily  to  weekly,  and  from  weekly  to 
monthly  publications,  without  either 
gaining  elegance  or  correctness  by 
Sie  transfer.  We  do  firmly  believe, 
that  Mr  Tiumbull  has  not  stated,  and, 
would  not  on  any  account  state,  what 
he  did  not  imagine  to  be  fact ;  but  we 
mav  be  allowed  to  doubt  his  sources 
of  information,  which  do  not  api>ear 
on  the  face  of  his  book ;  and  to  reject 
entirely  those  statements  which  are 
contradicted  by  better  authoritv.  An 
author  may  sit  down  with  the  fullest 
determination  to  speak  the  truth,  but 
if  he  have  not  sufficient  discrimina- 
tion to  find  out  that  well,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  Truth  is  hidden,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  maxim,  and  to 
draw  from  that  and  none  other,  his 
account  will  be  as  different  from  the 
matter-of-fact,  as  the  muddiest  pud- 
dle in  tiie  High  Street  is  from  the 
limpid  water  of  Sir  William  Wallace's 
well.  Such  is  the  case  with  Mr  Turn- 
bulL  He  sat  down  to  tell  the  truth 
beyond  all  doubt,  but  he  wanted 
either  the  time  or  the  iudgment  to 
find  it ;  and  instead,  he  has  carefully 
collected,  preserved,  published,  and 
transmittea  to  the  butter-shops,  all 
the  hyperbolical  bombast  with  which 
the  vainest  nation  in  the  world  has 
puffed  out,  befeathered,  befurbelow- 
ed,  and  befrizzled  one  of  her  ex- 
ploits. 

But  we  must  justify^these  remarks 
by  extracts ;  and  here  let  us  observe, 
that  in  comparing  the  book  called 
"  The  French  Revolution  in  1830,** 
with  the  account  of  the  Staff-Officer, 
we  shall  only  assume  that  the  latter 
is  correct  on  those  points  where  the 
author's  means  of  information  were 
the  most  perfect  that  could  be  obtain* 
ed,  and  where  his  situation  rendered 
mhtAiexneni^' impossible — we  were 
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ftbout  to  say  ;  but  if  not  impossible. 
In  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

We  shall  take  Mr  Turnbull's  book 
chapter  by  chapter,  to  do  it  all  man- 
ner of  justice.  The  first  division  of 
the  work  purposes  to  be  a  sketch  of 
the  events  which  preceded  the  late 
Re  volution/rom  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbon  family ;  and  in  this  we  have 
a  repetition,  or  father  a  summary,  of 
all  tne  abuse  with  which  the  revolu- 
tionary faction  have  bespattered  the 
royal  family,  together  wiUi  many  of 
those  anecdotes  to  which  the  prolific 
manufactories  of  the  Parisian  saloons 
give  birth  and  currency  every  day. 
The  marvellous  intimacy  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  minute 
particulars  of  the  private  life  of 
Charles  X.  which  Mr  Turnbull  pos- 
sesses—his knowledge  of  what  mi- 
nisters and  statesmen  did  not  know 
—of  what  passed  at  the  privy-coun- 
cil, and  of^what  passed  behind  the 
backs  of  the  privy-counsellors,— ex- 
cite at  once  our  astonishment,  our 
admiration,  and  our  delight  In  re- 
gard to  the  disbanding  ofthe  Nation- 
al Guard,  Mr  Turnbull  gives  some 
most  luminous  passages,  which  ra- 
ther differ  from  our  own  reminis- 
cences. It  had  appeared  to  us,  that 
the  National  Guard,  when  Charles 
the  Tenth  reviewed  them  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  received  their  mo- 
narch with  seditious,  and  almost  trea- 
sonable cries,  and  were,  therefore, 
wisely  disbanded  for  the  sake  of 
public  tranquillity.  However,  Mr 
Turnbull  differs  from  us;  and  far 
be  it  from  us  to  rebel  against  such 
authority. 

Next  appear  the  royal  ordonnan- 
ces,  and  the  report  of  the  council  in 
which  they  originated.  With  regard 
to  this  report,  we  must  say  one  word. 
Though  Uie  measures  adopted  upon 
it  were  unwise  and  illegal;  and 
though  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  premises,  even  in  the  report  it- 
self, are  false,  yet  the  picture  it  af- 
fords of  the  state  of  France  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  the  abuse  or  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  which  it  portrays, 
and^  the  natural  consequences  of 
an  impending  popular  commotion, 
which  it  anticipates,  were  positive 
and  absolute  facts,  which  no  one  will 
doubt,  who  looks  over  the  files  of 
the  National^  the  Temps,  and  the 
Olobe  after  it  became  a  daily  paper. 
We  extract  the  passage-- 


'*  At  no  time  for  these  fiAecn  years  has 
this  situation  presented  itself  under  a 
more  serious  and  more  afflicting  aspect. 
Notivithstanding  an  actual  prosperity,  of 
which  our  annals  afford  no  example, 
signs  of  disorganization  and  symptoms  of 
anarchy  manifest  themselves  at  almost 
every  point  of  the  kingdom. 

**  The  successive  causes  which  have 
concurred  to  weaken  the  springs  of  the 
monarchical  government  tend  now  to  im- 
pair and  to  change  the  nature  of  it.  Strip- 
ped of  its  moral  force,  authority,  both  in 
the  capital  and  the  provinces,  no  longer 
contends,  but  at  a  disadvantage,  with  the 
factious.  Pernicious  and  subversive  doc- 
trines, loudly  professed,  are  spread  and 
propagated  among  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. Alarms,  too  generally  credited, 
agitate  people's  minds,  and  trouble  society. 
On  all  sides  the  present  is  called  upon  for 
pledges  of  security  for  the  future. 

"  An  active,  ardent,  indefatigable  ma- 
levolence, labours  to  ruin  all  the  founda- 
tions of  order,  and  to  snatch  from  France 
the  happiness  she  enjoys  under  the  sceptre 
of  her  kings.  Skilful  in  turning  to  ad- 
vantage  all  discontents,  and  in  exciting 
all  hatreds,  it  foments  among  the  people 
a  spirit  of  distrust  and  hostility  towards 
power,  and  endeavours  to  sow  everywhere 
the  seeds  of  trouble  and  civil  war ;  and 
already.  Sire,  recent  events  have  proved 
that  political  passions,  hitherto  confined 
to  the  upper  portion  of  society,  begin  to 
penetrate  the  depths  of  it,  and  to  stir  up 
the  popular  classes.  It  is  proved  also, 
that  these  masses  can  never  move  without 
danger,  even  to  those  who  endeavour  to 
rouse  them  from  repose. 

"  A  multitude  of  facU  collected  in  the 
course  of  the  electoral  operations  confirm 
these  data,  and  would  offer  us  the  too 
certain  presage  of  new  commotions,  if  it 
were  not  in  the  power  of  your  mijesty  to 
avert  the  misfortune." 

The  chapter  by  which  this  is  suc- 
ceeded, professes  to  shew  Uie  effect 
of  the  ordonnances  on  the  Parisian 
populace.  How  far  Mr  Turnbull  is 
right  in  his  view,  we  cannot  say. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  m 
every  part  of  Paris  on  the  evening  of 
Monday;  but  in  regard  to  the  Tol- 
lowing  passage— 

"  The  Champs  Elys^es,  which,  on  a 
summer  evening,  present  so  many  Joyous 
groups  around  the  bands  of  itinerant  mu- 
sicians, the  jugglers,  the  marionnettes,  and 
other  sources  of  amusement,  so  liberally 
provided  for  them,  presented  on  this  even- 
ing, and  alas !  on  more  evenings  than  this, 
a  very  different  spectacle**—* 
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we  can  only  say,  that  we  are  now 

sitting  with  a  gentleman,  who  drove 

through  the  Champs  Elys^es,  late  on 

that  identical  evening,  and  he  now 

informs  us  that  never  did  he  behold 

a  more  gay  or  lively  scene.    Never, 

ditfing  a  long  residence  in  France, 

did  he  see  the  promenade   more 

thronged  with  carriages,  horses,  and 

pedestrians. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  come  to 
the  begmning  of  the  tumults;  and 
here  it  Is,  that  the  statement  being 
more  precise,  we  more  easily  dis- 
cover the  egregious  mistalces  into 
which  Mr  Tumbull  has  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led. 

As  a  specimen,  we  give  the  state- 
ment of  the  royal  preparations  for 
putting  down  the  rising  of  the 
people : 

"  While  therepresentotiTee  of  the  pec 
pie,  and  the  occupants  of  the  judgment- 
seat,  were  thus  discharging  the  high  func- 
tions confided  to  them,  in  a  manner  so 
honourable  to  their  integrity  and  Inde- 
pendence,  the  capital  and  iu  environs 
were  every  instant  assuming  a  more 
threatening  and  alarming  aspect.  It  was 
already  Icnown  that  the  command  of  the 
troops  of  the  garrison,  consisting  of  1 2,000 
men  of  the  royal  French  and  Swiss  Guard, 
the  5th,  50tb,  and  53d  regiments  of  the 
line,  the  15th  regiment  of  light  horse, 
and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  had 
been  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of  Ragosa.*' 

We  have  already  given  the  state- 
ment of  the  Staff-Officer,  who,  on  this 
point,  could  not  mistake,  and  who, 
we  will  venture  to  sav,  neither  wish- 
ed nor  dared  to  falsify.  By  the  com- 
parison of  the  two  accounts,  if  vire 
calculate  each  of  the  regiments  of 
the  line  mentioned  by  Mr  Tumbull 
at  1100  men,  we  shall  find  that,  in- 
cludhig  the  Guards,  according  to  his 
statement  of  their  number,  he  over- 
rates the  garrison  by  nearly  4000 
men,  besides  one  whole  regiment  of 
cavalry.  Some  deductions  also  must 
surely  be  nude  from  **  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery/'  when  reduced 
to  eight  guns,  and  four  howitzers 
which  were  never  used.  Onthis  chap- 
ter, which  ends  with  the  famous  Mar- 
seiUois  Hymn,  we  shall  only  make 
one  farther  observation,  namely,  that 
if  the  new  Sovereign  have,  as  stated 
by  Mr  TumbuU,  granted  a  pension 
to  the  composer  of  that  song,  who 
dared  to  caU  tbe  good,  the  mi,  the 
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benevolent  Louis  XVI.  a  "  Despoie 
Sanguinaire,**  we  shall  deeply  la- 
ment, that  to  fawn  upon  a  raction, 
Louis  Philippe  has  sacrificed  all  title 
to  respect. 

In  tne  next  chapter,  we  shall  se- 
lect one  or  two  of  the  passages 
which  are  formally  contradicted  by 
the  account  of  the  Staff-Officer,  on 
points  where  his  author!^  must  be 
considered  paramount  m  the  first 
instance,  Mr  Tumbull  states,  that-* 

*'  Towards  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  scene  of  strife  had  become 
general  in  all  those  quarters  of  the  town 
which,  during  the  previous  night,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  royal  forces." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Staff-Officer 
declares,  that  at  eight  o'clock  the 
troops  were  quiet  in  their  barracks. 

Again,  we  find  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  march  of  the  troops  to 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille : 

"  At  that  moment  the  report  of  mus- 
ketry, at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
paces,  announeed  that  an  engagement  had 
commenced  under  the  eyes  of  the  ob- 
server. He  oould  perceive  decided  symp- 
toms  of  commotion  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing lines  which  opened  Into  the  boulevard. 
The  cry  was  then  heard  of  *  Permez  vos 
fmStret  P  and  at  the  same  instant  a  strong 
body  of  troops  made  their  appearance, 
marching  in  dose  column  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  boulevard,  and  in  double 
quick  time.  The  column  was  preceded 
by  a  party  of  tiraOlenrs,  who  iired  as  they 
advanced,  sometimes  in  the  air  to  clear 
the  way  on  their  approach,  and  sometimes 
at  the  windows,  firom  the  fear,  no  doubt, 
lest,  if  open,  the  inhabitants  should  fire 
firom  them  on  the  troops.  Tht  jaloush, 
or  outer  window-blinds  of  the  old  man's 
chamber,  had  been  left  open ;  and  as  they 
were  fiutened  to  the  wall,  he  was  quite 
muible  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
them;  A  soldier  of  the  Royal  Guard, 
mistaking  perhaps  the  crutches  which 
stood  by  him  for  some  instrument  of  of- 
fence, presented  his  piece  at  the  window, 
and  fired,  but  missed  his  ot^ect.  A  regi- 
ment of  in£uitry  having  thus  passed, 
there  followed  a  squadron  of  lancers,  with 
a  detachment  of  cuirassiers,  and  several 
pieces  of  artillery.  They  were  all  of  the 
Royal  Guard,  horse  as  well  as  foot,  and 
amounted,  by  the  observer's  estimate,  to 
some  two  thousand  men.  They  took  up 
their  position  on  the  PUuse  de  hi  Bastille, 
and  had  scarcely  arrived  there  when  the 
sound  of  musketry,  first  in  files,  and  after- 
wards in  platoons,  amiounoed  that  the 
prqgTMa  of  the  troops  bad  httfk  oppoied. 
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In  so  open  a  space,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  was  an  unjustifiable  act  of 
temerity*  After  considerable  loss  on  both 
sides,  they  were  soon  obliged  io  retire  bo*> 
fore  thft  column,  which  then  advanced  as 
far  as  the  angle,  formed  by  the  cwrrrfow 
de  lUmUy,  There  the  troops  of  the  guard 
received  a  reinforcement  of  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  and  two  additional  pieces  of  can- 
non, from  the  garrison  at  Vinceones.** 

The  whole  forces  here  numifted 
to  a  ho8t»  we  find,  by  the  Omcer's 
account,  to  have  conaiated  of  529 
men,  and  two  guns. 

The  next  information  we  derive 
from  Mr  Turnbuil,  is  as  follows  :-* 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  been 
suffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege  long 
before  the  appearance  of  the  edict  by  which 
it  was  declared.  Its  preparation  was  per- 
haps called  for  by  the  Duke  of  Ragnsa, 
as  his  warrant  for  assuming  the  command 
of  the  troops,  and  entering  the  city  at  their 
head.  This  he  did  at  ten  o*olock  on  Wed- 
nesday meraing.  The  column  under  his 
tmmedHate  eommand  eonstoted  o#  sl»  thou* 
sand  nsen  and  eight  pieeeeotfcamioii.  He 
entered  the  city  by  the  ^nays  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  asoraded  that  sMe  of 
the  river,  took  posssssten  of  tlie  Povt 
Neuf,  and  ordered  an  attaek  oa  the  Hotel 
de  ViUe,  which  was  at  that  time  oooupled 
by  the  National  Guards. 

*'  But  in  marching  along  the  qnays,  the 
troops  were  still  ezpoeed  on  one  sMe  to 
the  attacks  of  the  citizens,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to.fire  on  this  strong  body  of  men, 
from  the  windows  of  their  houses,  and 
from  behind  the  parapets,  which  oeear  in 
various  ports  of  the  route.  It  Is  said, 
howerer,  that  the  men,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Sevres,  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saint  Cloud,  had  there  received  every 
species  of  excitement  to  the  performanee 
of  their  murderous  task.  Tbisy  had  been 
passed  in  review  by  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
l^me,  who  had  caused  a  distribution  of 
money,  wine,  and  brandy,  to  be  made 
among  them.  The  money  was]  given  in 
the  proportion  of  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty 
franes  a  man,  to  the  privates  of  the  Foot 
Guards,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Lancers,  r». 
speotively.  Crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  vrere  promised  to  the  oAoers,  and 
were  actually  bestowed  on  them  in  great 
profusion,  before  the  departure  of  the 
royal  family  f<ir  Rambonillet 

"  But  to  return  from  this  digression 
to  the  scene  of  operations  on  the  Boule- 
vards. At  the  head  of  the  Rue  Mont- 
martre,  an  aflkir  took  ptoee  In  wMeh 
Marmont  oommaoded  \m  pshpoai  '  tHb. 
ring  aonu  part  of  ths  d^r>  the  JPhwe  det 


Vietoires  had  been  occupied  by  troops, 
part  of  whom,' consisting  of  a  detachment 
of  the  line,  had  been  observed  to  fraternize 
with  the  post  of  National  Guards  esta: 
blished  at  the  Petits- Peres.  About  two 
o'dock,  the  Blarshal  made  his  appearance 
pn  the  Place  des  Vietoires,  at  the  head  of 
fresh  troops.  These  be  placed  in  observa- 
tion at  the  openings  of  the  Rue  de  Blail, 
the  Rue  des  Fosses  Montmartre,  the  Rue 
Croix  des  Petits- Champs,  and  the  Rue 
Neuve  des  Petits- Champs.  A  charge  was 
then  ordered,  which  produced  a  great 
number  of  casualties  on  the  side  of  the 
troops,  as  well  as  of  the  people.  The  de- 
tachment placed  in  the  Rue  de  Mail  was 
led  by  Marmont  in  person,  He  entered 
the  Rue  Montmartre,  and  traversed  some 
portion  of  it  without  much  opposition ; 
but  having  advanced  as  fiir  as  the  Rue 
Joquelet,  the  resistance  offSsred  by  the  citi- 
zens became  so  obstinate,  and  was  attend- 
ed with  so  much  effect,  that  the  Marshal 
and  those  under  his  command  found  it 
necessary  to  fall  back  on  their  former  po- 
sition in  the  Place  des  Vietoires." 

This  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  imaginary 
history  as  we  remember  to  have  met 
with.  That  it  is  entirely  imaginary, 
the  reader  may  at  once  convince 
himself,  by  lookinflr  over  the  evidence 
dven  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
by  Monsieur  de  Romierouski,  Mar« 
monfs  aide-de-camp,  by  which  he 
will  find  that  the  Duke  de  Ragusa 
entered  Paris  on  the  Tuesday^  not 
on  the  Wednesday^ — aloney  not  ac- 
companied by  six  thousand  men; 
and  that,  instead  of  marching  up  liie 
quays  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  order- 
ing an  attaclc  on  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville, 
he  drove^  in  his  carriage,  up  the 
Boulevards,  and  walked  into  Mon- 
sieur de  PoHgnac's.  Then,  if  the 
reader  will  turn  to  paee  43  of  the 
Staff-Officer's  account,  he  will  meet 
with  a  complete  contradiction  to  the 
absurd  report  of  the  Duke  of  Ra- 
gusa having  headed  the  troops  him- 
self in  their  conflicts  with  the  people. 
He  never  quitted  his  head-quarters, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  posts  at  the  Bank  and  the  Palais 
Royal,  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Staff-Officer— he  did,  **  accompa- 
nied by  Uiree  aides-de-camp,  and  the 
usual  escort ;  but  his  passaffo  did  not 
even  make  any  difference  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  troops."  Mr  Tumbull, 
however,  yields  ttie  Marshal  the  ho- 
nour of  many  a  well-fouffht  battle  in 
the  streets  of  Paris ;  and  we  hear  of 
hia  marchiDg  here,  and   coimlap* 
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marching  there,  with  a  promptitude 
and  precision  which  would  have  de- 
lighted Major  Sturgeon,  had  that 
respectable  and  ever-to-be-lamented 
officer  been  now  alive. 

Perhaps  these  instances  of  egrejgi- 
ous  error  might  be  sufficient  to  give 
Ihe  work  at  once  its  due  place ;  out 
we  must  notice  one  more  passage, 
which  fabrly  outdoes  all  its  fellows. 
This  refers  to  the  talcing  of  the  Hotel 
de  ^lle,  and  we  cannot  refrain  ^om 
giving  it  at  length. 

'*  As  the  Hotel  de  VlUe  was  m  position 
of  considerable  importance,  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve,  and  the  other  avenues  which  lead 
to  it,  became  the  scene  of  seTeral  bloady 
engaifements.  In  the  course  of  Wadnea- 
day,  the  28th,  the  town^hall  had  been 
taken  and  retaken,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve 
different  times,  by  the  National  Guard 
and  the  citizens  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
regular  troops  on  the  other ;  and,  as  the 
resistance  was  as  obstinate  as  the  atUck 
was  courageous,  the  struggle  was  neces- 
sarily  attended  with  a  dreadful  slaughter. 
Wlien  the  people  were  the  assailants,  they 
rushed  out  from  a  number  of  points  on 
the  Arcade  Saint  Jean,  the  streeto  De  la 
Tixeranderie  and  De  Moiiton,  the  iron 
bridge,  and  the  adjoining  quays.  The 
importance  of  this  central  point  was  felt 
on  all  sides,  from  the  great  moral  influ- 
ence it  would  give  to  the  insurgents, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  provisional 
government.  Every  effort  was,  in  con- 
sequence, employed  for  securing  Its  per- 
manent possession ;  but,  by  turns,  tbe 
chances  were  favourable  and  unfavourable 
to  the  popular  cauee.  It  was  niglitlUU 
when  the  firing  was  interrupud,  and  then 
•Dly  to  be  begun  again  at  an  early  hoar 
•B  Thursday  morning.  So  many  afertt 
of  heroism  were  crowned  at  length  with 
complete  anooesa.  Tired  out  and  die- 
heartened  by  the  constont  renewal  of  the 
masses  opposed  to  them,  the  royalist  forces 
were  finally  forced  to  evacuate  this  dan- 
gerous post;  and  there  also  floated  the 
victorious  colours  of  the  nation.*' 

We  have  but  one  little  sentmioe  to 
place  against  this ;  but  that,  with  the 
touch  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  dis- 
solves this  mighty  fabric  into  "  thin 
dr." 

"  It  is  now  Indisputable,"  says  the 
Officer  who  commanded  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  speaking  in  the  face  of  all 
his  fcllow-countiymen— "  //  is  now 
indisputable^  that  this  edifice  was  not, 
during  the  whole  of  the  2Sth,  retaken 
by  the  people  ;  and  after  it  had  been 
evacttated  at  midnight  by  the  Quards, 


it  remained  unoccupied  and  deserted 
till  the  momma  of  the  29(A." 

«  Ten  or  eleven  times  1 1 1"  says 
Mr  Tumbull.  Not  once  I  says  the 
eye-witness. "  Utrumhorummavis?^^ 
But  this  to  us  is  quite  sufficient; 
and  we  shall  say  no  more  in  regard 
to  the  accuracy  of  "  Paris  in  1880." 

We  must  aguhi  repeat,  that  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr  Tum- 
bull believes  every  word  which  he 
has  written ;  and  judging  firom  the 
date  and  several  other  passages  of 
his  preface,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  he  lives  in  IHuris,  in  the  midst 
of  scenes  where  passions  have  not 
yet  subsided,  and  where  facts  are 
very  slowly  becoming  divested  of 
the  exaggerations  with  which  they 
have  been  obscured. 

He  states,  also,  that  dispatch  has 
been  solicited  of  him  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  work;  andthis,of  course, 
has  prevented  him  ftom  accurately 
investigating  every  particular,  ere  he 
placed  it  on  paper.  We  are  sorry 
for  it,  for  his  own  sake ;  for  this 
book  will  not  do  him  credit;  and  he 
will  have  much  wherewith  to  re- 
proach those,  who  have  so  hurried 
Mm  with  a  work  whidi  would  have 
required  time  and  long  investiffatioii 
to  have  accomplished  it  properly.  He 
does  not  want  ability,  and  we  hope 
to  see  something  yet  from  his  pen» 
very  far  superior  to  the  production 
before  us.  Let  us  warn  him,  how- 
ever, against  a  certain  bad  taste 
wliich  he  has  caught  from  the  most 
disagreeable  cIms  of  French  writers. 
All  his  anecdotes  of  heroic  bakers, 
and  generous  printers,  and  independ- 
eat  blackuniths,  and  disinterested 
Jews,  are  of  (his  cast,  as  well  as  the 
detdls  of  patriotic  lasses,  and  self- 
devoted  mfdwives ;  but  the  worst  of 
all  is  the  tale  of  Dr  Fabr6  Palaprat 
This  gentleman,  roaming  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  seddng  whom  he 
might  cure,  encountered  the  ugliest 
man  imi^inable,  armed  with  a  bloody 
sword,  who  fell  down  at  his  feet 
through  pure  inanition,  and  a  wound 
in  his  left  lee.  The  Doctor  tended 
him,  dressed  iiis  wound,  and  offered 
him  a  five  franc  piece  to  get  some 
dinner ;  but  so  magnanimous  was  the 
ugly  man  with  the  wounded  leg,  that 
he  started  up,  and  nearly  sabred  the 
good  Samaritan,  for  talking  of  money 
and  dinner  to  a  Parisian  revolution- 
ist I  M    So  infinitely  edified  was  the 
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Doctor  with  this  attempt  to  sabre 
him,  that  he  threw  himself  on  the 
neck  of  the  ugly  man  with  the  gun- 
powder face,  and  wept  with  admi- 
ration.—If  Mr  Tumbull  fancies  that 
such  tales  are  calculated  to  promote 
any  thing  but  laughter,  he  is  mis- 
taken. 

Though  we  cannot,  as  we  proposed 
at  first,  go  through  «ach  chapter  se- 
parately, let  us  remark,  that  the  best 
of  the  book  consists  in  two  sketches  of 
Lafoyette  and  Louis  Philippe,  which 
are  given  with  some  spirit  Let  Mr 
Tumbull  choose  a  favourable  sub- 
ject, consider  it  dispassionately,  and 
add  to  the  sincere  desire  of  truth, 
which  we  doubt  not  he  possesses, 
the  spirit  of  calm  and  patient  inves- 
tigation, which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  find  it;  let  him  beware  of 
8]>ending  high-sounding  language  on 
trifles,  and  of  striving  for  enUiusi- 
asm  where  enthusiasm  is  not  appli- 
cable, and  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall 
see  from  his  hand,  something  which 
may  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd, 
instead  of  a  book  that  is  of  no  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  and  no  credit  to 
liimself. 

In  regard  to  the  late  Revolution, 
we  must  add  one  or  two  words: 
Let  us  first  remark,  that  it  is  an  ez- 
traordhiary  fact  that  Ni^leon— who 
held  the  orown  of  France  by  the  same 
rights  as  Louis  Philippe,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  choice  of  the  people,  called 
forth  by  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
—abdicated  exactly  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  Charles  X.,  that  is  to 
say,  provided  the  nation  would  re- 
ceive his  hehr.  In  both  instances  the 
condition  was  r^ected ;  and,  conse- 
quentiy,  the  abmcation,  as  a  volun- 
tary act,  was  null.    At  all  events,  it 


did  not  affect  either  the  King  of 
Rome,  or  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux. 
Thus,  when  Louis  Philippe,  Charles 
X.,  and  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  shall 
have  gone  to  that  place  whither  Na- 
poleon has  preceded  them,  three 
young  competitors  will  exist  for  the 
often  contested  throne  of  France,  all 
three  claiming  by  hereditary  right 
alone — Time,  the  great  hazard  player, 
must  decide  the  chances. 

On  the  conduct  of  Charles  X.,  there 
can  be  but  littie  difference  of  opinion. 
With  the  best  wishes  for  the  good  of 
his  people,  and  with  the  fatafconse- 
quences  of  his  brother's  (Louis  XVL) 
mildness  before  his  eyes,  he  thought 
to  stem  the  tide  of  Revolution,  which 
was  overwhelming  France,  bv  a  vio- 
lent and  ill-timed  exertion  of  autho- 
rity. It  may  be  a  question,  whether, 
if  he  had  refrained,  he  would  have 
been  still  on  the  throne  or  not  Per- 
haps, when  the  revolutionary  faction 
had  thrown  off  its  disguise,  and  stood 
forth  in  all  the  hideousness  of  its 
anarchical  features,  the  good  and 
moderate,  at  length  undeceived, 
might  have  rallied  round  the  throne, 
and  Drotected  the  monarch  from  the 
insidious  monster  that  had  glided 
forward  with  a  thousand  convolu- 
tions, till  it  was  ready  to  envelope 
him  in  its  serpent  folds.  Perhaps 
their  aid  would  have  come  too  late, 
and  he  might  still  have  succumbed ; 
but  in  either  case,  had  he  refrained 
till  the  first  blow  was  struck  by  his 
enemy,  he  would  have  had  right  and 
j  ustice  on  his  side.  Had  he  triumph- 
ed, he  would  have  triumphed  with 
the  dignity  of  moderation ;  and  had 
he  fallen,  he  would  have  received 
present  sympathy  and  ultimate  re- 
dress. 


\ 


*#♦  Since  writing  these  pages,  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  has  appear- 
ed, given  in  the  trial  of  the  ex-ministers.  This  in  everr  respect  corroborates 
the  testimony  of  the  Staff-Ofiicer,  and  justifies  our  opinion  of  the  two  works 
under  our  notice. 
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DR  PARR  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES.* 


The  time  is  come  when,  without 
offence,  the  truth  may  be  spoken  of 
Dr  Parr.  Standing  by  the  side  of  the 
grave^  men's  eyes,  as  it  were,  fastened 
upon  the  very  coffin  of  an  excellent 
person,  all  literary  people  under  any 
restraint  of  honourable  feelings- 
all  writers  who  have  trained  them- 
selves to  habits  of  liberal  sympa- 
thy and  of  generous  forbearance — 
every  body,  in  short,  but  the  very 
rash  or  verjr  juvenile,  the  intemper- 
ate or  malignant — put  a  seal  upon 
their  lips.  Grief,  and  the  passionate 
exaggerations  of  grief,  have  a  title  to 
indulgentconsideration,which,  in  the 
upper  walks  of  literature,  is  not  often 
infringed;  amongst  polished  Tories, 
amongst  the  coterie  of  this  journal, 
we  may  say— ii«t;er.  On  this  prin- 
ciple it  was  that  we  prescribed  to 
ourselves  most  willingly  a  dutv  of 
absolute  silence  at  the  time  or  Dr 
Parr's  death,  and  through  the  years 
immediately  succeeding.  The  sorrow 
of  his  numerous  friends  was  then 
keen  and  raw.  For  a  warm-hearted 
man — and  Dr  Parr  was  such — there 
is  an  answerable  warmth  of  regret 
Errors  and  indiscretions  are  forffot- 
ten ;  virtues  are  brought  forward  Into 
high  relief;  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments magnified  beyond  all  propor- 
tions of  truth.  These  extravi^fancies 
are  even  graceful  and  becoming  un- 
der the  immediate  impulses  which 
prompt  them ;  and  for  a  season  they 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  endured.  But 
this  season  has  its  limits.  Within 
those  limits  the  rule  is — De  mortuis 
nil  msi  bonum.  Beyond  them,  and 
when  the  privilege  of  recent  death 
can  no  longer  be  sustdned,  this  rule 
gives  way  to  another — De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  ventm  et  probabiliter  demonstror 
turn.  This  canon  has  now  taken  ef- 
fect with  regard  to  Dr  Parr.  The 
sanctities  of  private  grief  have  been 
sufficiently  respected,  because  the 


grief  itself  has  submitted  to  the  mi- 
tigation of  time.  Enough  has  been 
conceded  to  the  intemperance  of  sor- 
rowing friendship :  the  time  has  now 
arrived  for  the  aispassionate  appre- 
ciation of  equity  and  unbiassed  judg- 
ment 

Eighteen  years  have  passed  away 
since  we  first  set  eyes  upon  Dr  St^ 
muel  Parr.  Off  and  on  tnrough  the 
nine  or  ten  years  preceding,  we  had 
heard  him  casually  mentioned  in  Ox- 
ford, but  not  for  any  good.  In  most 
cases,  the  anecdote  which  brought  up 
his  name  was  some  pointless  parody 
of  a  Sam-Johnsonian  increpation, 
some  Drury-Lane  counterfeit  of  Uie 
true  Jovian  thunderbolts : 

Demens  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile 

f  aim  en 
^re  et  cornipedum  aonltu  slmularet 

equorum. 

In  no  instance  that  we  recollect  had 
there  appeared  any  felicity  in  these 
colloquisu  fulminations  of  Dr  Parr. 
With  an  unlimited  license  of  per- 
sonal invective,  and  with  an  extra- 
vagance of  brutality  not  credible,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  one  who  hap- 
Eened  to  be  protected  by  age  and  bv 
is  petticoats,— consequently  with 
one  power  more  liian  other  people 
enjoy,  who  submit  themselves  to 
the  restndnts  of  courtesy,  and  to  the 
decencies  of  social  intercourse, — the 
Doctor  had  yet  made  nothing  of  his 
extra  privilege,  nor  had  so  much  as 
once  attained  a  distinguished  suc- 
cess. There  was  labour,  indeed,  and 
effort  enough,  preparation  wiUiout 
end,  and  most  tortuous  circumsfyra- 
tion  of  periods ;  but  from  all  this  so- 
norous smithery  of  hard  words  in 
osity  and  afum,  nothing  emerged — 
no  wrought  massy  product— but 
simply  a  voluminous  smoke.  Such 
bad  been  the  fortune,  whether  fiedrly 
representing  the  general  case  or  not, 


•  The  Works  of  Samuel  Parr,  LL.D.  with  Memoln  of  hie  Life  and  Writings, 
and  a  Sdeetion  from  his  Correspondence.  By  John  Johnstone,  M.D.  In  8  vols. 
London:  1828. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Opinions  of  the  Rev.  Samnel  Parr,  LL.D. 
With  Biographical  Notices  of  many  of  his  Friends,  Pupils,  and  Contemporaries.  By 
the  Key.  WiilUm  Field.     In  2  vols.     London :  182a 

Parriana;  or  Notices  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pftrr,  LL.D.  By  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq. 
London:  1828. 
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of  our  own  youthful  experience  at 
second  hand  in  respect  to  Dr  Parr 
and  his  colloquial  prowess.  When 
we  add,  that  in  those  years  of  teem- 
ing and  fermenting  intellects,  at  a 
ensis  so  agitating  for  human  inte- 
rests upon  Uie  very  highest  scale,  no 
mere  philologist  or  grammtUictuter 
— though  he  had  been  the  very  best 
of  his  class — could  have  held  much 
space  in  our  thoughts ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  Dr  Parr  m  particular,  when 
we  say  that  all  avenues  to  our  esteem 
had  been  foreclosed  from  our  boyish 
days  by  one  happy  sarcasm  of  the 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  where  Pan- 
had  been  nicknamed,  in  relation  to 
his  supposed  model,  the  Birmingham 
Doctor;*  and,  finally,  when  we  as- 
sure the  reader  that  he  was  the  one 
sole  specimen  of  a  Whig  parson  that 
we  had  ever  so  much  as  heard  of 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Church 
of  England ; — laying  together  all  this, 
it  may  be  well  presumed,  that  we  did 
not  anticipate  much  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage from  an  hour's  admission  to 
Dr  Parr's  society.  In  reality,  having 
heard  all  the  nne  colloquial  per- 
formers of  our  own  times,  we  re- 
coiled from  the  bare  possibility  of 
being  supposed  to  participate  in  the 
curiosity  or  the  interest  which,  in 
various  degrees,  possessed  most  of 
those  who  on  tnat  morning  sur- 
rounded us.  The  scene  of  thm  little 
aflbir  was— a  front  drawing-room  in 
the  London  mansion  of  one  of  Dr 
Parr's  friends.  Here  was  collected 
a  crowd  of  morning  visitors  to  the 
lady  of  the  house :  and  in  a  remote 
back  drawing-room  was  heard,  at  in- 
tervals, the  clamorous  laugh  of  Dr 
Samuel  Parr,  then  recently  arrived 
from  the  country  upon  a  visit  to  his 
London  friend.  The  miscellaneous 
companv  assembled  were  speedily 
apprised  who  was  the  owner  of  that 
obstreperous  laugh — so  monstrously 
beyond  the  key  of  good  society ;  ft 
transpired,  also,  who  it  was  Uiat  pro- 
voked the  laugh;  it  was  the  very 


celebrated  Bobus  Smith.  And,  as  a 
hope  was  expressed  that  one  or  both 
of  these  gentlemen  might  soon  ap- 
pear amongst  us,  most  of  the  com- 
pany lingered  in  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  Dr  Sam, — ^we 
ourselves,  on  the  slender  chance  of 
seeing  Mr  Bobus.  Many  of  our  ju- 
nior readers,  who  cannot  count  back 
far  beyond  the   year  in  question, 

il812,)  are  likely  to  be  much  at  a 
OSS  for  the  particular  kind  of  cele- 
brity, which  illustrated  a  name  so 
little  known  to  fame  in  these  present 
days,  as  this  of  Bobus  Smith.  We  in- 
terrupt, Uierefore,  our  little  anecdote 
of  Dr  Parr,  with  the  slightest  out- 
line of  Mr  Smith's  story  and  his  pre- 
tensions. Bobus,  then,  (who  drew 
his  nickname,  we  conjecture,  though 
the  o  was  pronounced  long,  from 
subscribing  the  abbreviated  form  of 
Bob^t  for  his  full  name  Robertus)^^ 
brother  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,who 
now  reposes  from  his  iovial  labours 
in  Uie  Edinburgh  Review,  upon  the 
bosom  of  some  luxurious  English 
Archdeaconry,— had  first  brought 
himself  into  great  notice  at  Cambridge 
by  various  specimens  of  Latin  verse, 
in  the  Archaic  style  of  Lucretius. 
These  we  have  sought  for  in  vain ; 
and,  indeed,  it  appears  from  a  letter 
of  Mr  Smith's  to  Dr  Parr,  that  the  au- 
Uior  himself  has  retained  no  copies. 
These  Latin  verses,  however,  were 
but  bagatelles  of  sport  Mr  Smith's 
serious  efforts  were  directed  to  lof- 
tier objects.  We  had  been  told, 
as  early  as  1806,  (how  truly  we 
cannot  say,)  that  Mr  Bobus  had 
publicly  avowed  his  determination 
of  first  creating  an  ample  fortune 
in  India,  and  then  returning  home 
to  seize  the  post  of  Prime  Minister, 
as  it  were  by  storm;  not  that  he 
could  be  supposed  ignorant,  how  in- 
dispensable it  is  in  ordinary  cases, 
that  good  fortune,  as  well  as  splen- 
did connexions,  should  concur  with 
commanding  talents,  to  such  a  re- 
sult   But  a  condition,  which  for 


*  One  of  Dr  Parr's  biofrspbers  argues  that  this  sobriquet  had  no  foundation  in 
fact,  the  Doctor  not  being  either  by  birth  or  residence  a  denizen  of  this  great  qffidna 
for  the  arts  of  imitative  and  counterfeit  manufacture.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  had 
sufficiently  connected  himself  with  Bhmlngham  In  the  public  mind,  by  his  pointed 
intercourse  with  the  Dissenters  of  that  town,  and  by  the  known  proximity  to  Bir- 
mingham of  his  common  and  favourite  residence,  to  furnish  a  very  plausible  basis  to 
a  oognomeo  that  was  otherwise  specially  fitted  to  express  tbe  relations  of  his  style 
and  quality  of  thinking  to  those  of  Johnson. 
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oiher  men  might  be  a  sine  qud  non, 
for  himself  he  ventured  to  waive, 
in  the  audacity,  said  our  informant^ 
of  conscious  intellectual  supremacy. 
So  at  least  the  story  went    And  for 
some  years,  those  who  had  heard  it 
continued  to  throw  anxious  gazes 
towards  the  Eastern  climes,  which 
detained  her  destined  premier  from 
England.     At  length  came  a  letter 
from  Mr  Bobus,  saying,  "  I'm  co- 
mine."    The  fortune  was  made :  so 
mudi,  at  least,  of  the  Cambridge 
menace  had  been  fulfilled ;  and  in 
due  time  Bobus  arrived.    He  took 
tiie  necessary  steps  for  prosecuting 
his  self-created  mission :  he  caused 
himself  to  be  returned  to  Parliament 
for  some  close  borough :  he  took  his 
seat :  on  a  fitting  occasion  he  prepa- 
red to  utter  his  maiden  oration :  for 
that  purpose  he  raised  himself  bolt- 
upright  upon  his  pins :  all  the  world 
was  flushed  and  on  tiptoe  when  it 
was  known  that  Bobus  was  on  his 
legs :  you  might  have  heard  a  pin 
drop.   At  this  critical  moment  of  bis 
life,  upon  which,  as  it  turned  out,  all 
his  vast  cloud-built  fabrics  of  ambi- 
tion were  suspended,  when,  if  ever, 
he  was  called  upon  to  rally,  and  con- 
verge all  his  energies,  suddenly  his 
presence  of  mind  Torsook  him :  he 
faltered :  rudder  and  compass  slip- 
ped away  from  him:  and — oh !  Cas* 
tor  and  roUux  I — ^Bobus  foundered ! 
nor,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  he 
been  heard  of  in  the  courts  of  am- 
bition.   This  catastrophe  had  occur- 
red  some  time  before  the  present  oc- 
casion; and  an  event  which  had  en- 
tirely extinguished  the  world's  in- 
terest in  Mr  Bobus  Smith  had  more 
than  doubled  ours.     Consequently 
we  wdted  with  much   solicitude. 
At  length  the  door  opened ;  which 
recalls  us  from  our  digression  Into 
the  falffh-road  of  our  theme ;  for  not 
Mr  B<Kms  Smith, butDr  Parr  entered. 
Nobody  announced  him ;  and  we 
were  left  to  collect  his  name  from 
his  dress  and  his  conversation.  Hence 
It  happened,  that  for  some  time  we 
were  disposed  to  question  ourselves 
whether  this  might  not  be  Mr  Bobus 
even,  (lltUe  as  It  could  be  supposed 
to  resemble  hlm,^  rather  than  Dr 
Parr,  so  much  did  he  contradict  all 
our  rational  preconceptions.     *'  A 
man,"  said  we,  **  who  has  Insulted 
people  80  outr^eously,  ought  not  to 
nave  done  this  In  single  reliance  upon 


his  professional  protections;  a  brave 
man,  and  a  man  of  honour,  would 
here  have  carried  about  with  him. 
In  his  manner  and  deportment,  some 
such   langiiage  as  tnls,— '  Do  not 
think  that  I  shelter  mvself  under  my 
gown  from  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  affronts  I  offer ;  mortal  com- 
bats I  am  forbidden,  sir,  as  a  Christian 
minister,  to  engage  In;  but,  as  I  find 
It  Impossible  to  refrain  from  occa- 
sional license  of  tongue,  I  am  very 
willing  to  fight  a  few  rounds.  In  a 
ring,  with  any  gentieman  who  fancies 
himself  Ul-used.' "     Let  us  not  be 
misunderstood;  we  do  not  contend 
that  Dr  Parr  should  often,  or  regu- 
larly, have  offered  this  species  of 
satisfaction.    But  we  do  Insist  upon 
It — that  no  man  should  have  given 
the  very  highest  sort  of  provo^on 
so  wantonly  as  Dr  Parr  is  recorded 
to  have  done,  unless  conscious  that, 
in  a  last  extremity,  he  was  ready, 
like  a  brave  man,  to  undertake  a 
short  turn-up.  In  a  private  room, 
with  any  person  whatsoever  whom 
he  had  Insulted  past  endurance.    A 
doctor,  who  haa  so  often  tempted  a 
cudgeling,  ought  himself  to  have 
had    some  abulty  to  cudgel.     Dr 
Johnson  assuredly  would  have  acted 
on  that  principle.    Had  volume  the 
second  of  that  same  folio  with  which 
he  floored  Osbom,  happened  to  He 
ready  to  the  prostrate  man's  grasp, 
nobody  can  suppose  that  Johnson 
would  have  gainsaid  his  right  to  re- 
taliate ;  in  which  case,  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  rounds  would  mive  been 
established.   Considerations  such  as 
these,  and  the  Doctor's  undeniable 
reputation  Tgrant^  even  by  his  most 
admiring  biographers)  as  a  sangui- 
nary flagellator,  throughout  his  long 
career  of  pedagogue,  nad  prepared 
us— nay,  entiticS  us— to  expect  In  Dr 
Parr  a  nuge  carcass  of  man,  fourteen 
stone  at  the  least    Even  his  style, 
pursy  and  bloated,  and  his  sesqui- 
pedalian words,  lul  warranted  the 
same  conclusion.    Hence,  then,  our 
surprise,  and  the  perplexity  we  have 
recorded,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a  Uttie  man.  In  a  buz  wig^  cut 
his  wav  through  the  company,  and 
made  for  a  fauteuil  standing  oppo- 
site to  tiie  fire.  Into  this  he  (Rm^ee/; 
and  then  forthwith,  without  preface 
or  apology,  began  to  open  his  talk 
upon  us.     Here  arose  a  new  nuir- 
vel  and  a  greater.    If  we  had  been 
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scandalized  at  Dr  Parr's  want  of 
thewes  and  bulk,  conditions  so  in- 
dispensable for  enacting  the  part  of 
Sam.  Johnson,  much  more,  and  with 
better  reason,  were  we  now  petrified 
with  his  voice,  utterance,  gestures, 
and  demeanour.  Conceive,  reader, 
by  way  of  counterpoise  to  Uie  fine* 
enunciation  of  Dr  Johnson,  an  infant- 
ine lisp^-the  worst  we  ever  heard— 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  above  sixty, 
and  accompanied  with  all  sorts  of 
ridiculous  grimaces  and  little  stage 
gesticulations.  As  be  sat  in  bis  chair, 
turning  alternately  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  that  be  might  oispense 
bis  edification  in  equal  proportions 
amongst  us,  he  seemea  the  very 
image  of  a  little  French  gossiping 
abbe. 

Yet  all  that  we  have  mentioned, 
was,  and  seemed  to  be,  a  trifle  bv 
comparison  with  the  infinite  petti- 
ness of  his  matter.  Nothing  did  be 
utter  but  littie  shreds  of  calumnious 
tattie— the  most  ineffably  silly  and 
frivolous  of  all  that  was  then  circu- 
lating in  the  Whig  saUms  of  London 
against  the  Regent  He  beffan  pre- 
cisely in  these  words :  **  O I  I  snail 
tell  you"  (iayinff  a  stress  upon  the 
word  ahaU^  whicn  still  further  idded 
the  resemblance  to  a  Frenchman)  *'a 
sto-bee"  (lispingly  for  storv)  "  about 
the  Pince  Th^ent"  (such  was  his 
nearest  approximation  to  Prince  Re- 

fent,)  "*  Oh,  the  Pince  Thegent— the 
Ince  ThegentI— what  a  sad,  sad 
man  he  has  turned  out  I  But  you 
«Aa//hear.  Oh  I  what  a  Pince  I  what 
a  Thegent!— what  a  sad  Pince  The- 
gent  I'^  And  so  the  old  babbler  went 
on,  sometimes  wringing  his  littie 
bands  in  lamentation,sometimes  flou- 
rishing them  with  French  grimaces 
and  smrugs  of  shoulders,  sometimes 
expanding  and  contracting  hisfinffers 
like  a  fan.  After  an  hours  twaddle 
of  the  lowest  and  most  scandalous 
description,  suddenly  he  rose,  and 
bopped  out  of  the  room,  exclahniDg 
all  tne  wbv,  ^  Oh!  what  a  Pince,  on, 
what  a  Thegent — did  any  body  ever 
hear  of  such  a  sad  Pince^^euch  a  sad 
Thegent^^such  a  sad,  sad  Pince  The* 
gent  ^  Oh,  what  a  Pince,*^  Btc,  da 
ccmo. 
Not  without  indignation  did  we  ex- 


cldm  to  ourselves,  on  this  winding 
up  of  the  scene, ''  And  so  that  then, 
that  lithping  slander-monger,  and  re- 
tailer ot  petty  scandal  and  gossip,  fit 
ratiier  for  washerwomen  over  their 
tea,  than  for  scholars  and  statesmen, 
is  the  champion  whom  his  part^r  pro- 
pound as  the  adequate  antagonist  of 
Samuel  Johnson !  Faugh!" —  —  — 
We  had  occasion,  in  this  instance,  as 
in  so  many  otiiers  which  we  have 
witnessed,  to  remark  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  artificial 
(or  adopted)  opinions  of  the  world, 
and  the  practical  triumph  of  the  first 
A  crowd  of  ladies  were  present: 
most  of  them  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  Dr  Parr  was  a  prodigious 
scholar,  and  in  some  mysterious  way, 
and   upon  something   not  exactiy 
known  or   understood   except   bv 
learned  men,  a  great  authority,  and, 
at  all  events,  what  is  called  a  public 
character.     Accordingly,  upon  his 
first  entrance,  all  of  them  were  awed 
--deep  silence  prevailed — and  the 
bush  of  indefinite  expectation.  Two 
minutes  dispersed  tnat  feeline;  the 
Doctor  spoke,  and  the  speU  was 
broken.     Still,  however,  and  long 
afterwards,  some  of  them,  to  our  own 
knowledge,  continued  to  say—**  We 
suppose''^  (or,  **  we  have  been  told") 
**  that  Dr  Pbtt  is  the  modem  John- 
son." Theirartificialjudgmentsclung 
to  them  after  they  had  evidently  given 
way,  by  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  whole  company,  to  the  natural 
impression  of  Dr  Parr's  conversation. 
For  no  sooner  was  the  stvle  and  ten- 
dency of  Dr  Parr's  gossip  apparent, 
than  a  large  mi^joritv  of  those  pre- 
sent formed  themselves  into  little 
parties,  entered  upon  their  own  af- 
mirs,  and,  by  a  tacit   convention, 
agreed  to  consider  the  Doctor  as  ad- 
dressing himself  exclusively  to  the 
lady  of  the  house  and  her  immediate 
circle.    Had  Sam.  Johnson  been  the 
talker,  nobody  would  have  presumed 
to  do  this;  secondly,  nobody,  out  of 
a  regpurd  to  bis  own  reputation,  would 
have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  do  this ; 
he  would  not  have  acknowledged 
weariness  bad  be  felt  it :  but,  lastiy, 
nobody  would  have  wished  to  do 
this:  weariness  was  impossible  In 
the  presence  of  Sam.  Johnson.    Nel- 


*  BoswflU  hM  recorded  Uie  remarkal>ly  dietinct  and  elegant  artlcnUtlon  and  into- 
niktion  of  Joluieon*8  EogUsb. 
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ther  let  it  be  said,  that  perhaps  the 
ladies  present  were  unintellectual, 
and  careless  of  a  scholar's  conversa- 
tion. They  were  not  so :  some  were 
distinguished  for  ability — all  were 
more  or  less  tinctured  with  literature. 
And  we  can  undertake  to  say,  that 
any  man  of  tolerable  colloquial 
powers,  spelling  upon  a  proper 
topic,  would  have  commanded  the 
readiest  attention.  As  it  was,  every 
one  felt  (if  she  did  not  even  whisper 
to  her  neighbour)  "  Here,  at  least,  is 
nothinj^  to  be  learned." 

Such  was  our  first  interview  with 
Br  Parr ;  such  its  issue.  And  now 
let  us  explain  our  drift  in  tbus  de- 
tailmg  its  circumstances.  Some  peo- 
ple will  say,  the  drift  was  doubtless 
to  exhibitor  Parr  in  a  disadvanta- 
geous light— as  a  petty  gossiper,  and 
a  man  of  mean  personal  appearance. 
No ;  by  no  means.  Far  from  it  I  We 
have  a  mean  personal  appearance 
ourselves ;  and  we  love  men  of  mean 
appearance.  Having  one  spur  more 
than  other  men  to  seek  distinction  in 
those  paths  where  nature  has  not  ob- 
structed them,  they  have  one  addi- 
tional chance  (and  a  great  one)  for 
^ving  an  extended  developement  to 
their  intellectual  powers.  Many  a 
man  has  risen  to  eminence  under  the 

Eowerfiil  reaction  of  his  mind  in 
erce  counter-agency  to  the  scorn  of 
the  unworthy,  daily  evoked  by  his 
personal  defects,  who  with  a  hand- 
some person  would  have  sunk  into 
the  luxury  of  a  careless  life  under 
the  tran^idDLzingsmiles  of  continual 
admiration.  Dr  Parr,  therefore,  lost 
nothing  in  our  esteem  by  shewing  a 
meanish  exterior.  Yet  even  &is 
was  worth  mentioning,  and  had  a 
value  in  reference  to  our  present 
purpose.  We  like  Dr  Parr ;  we  may 
say  even,  that  we  love  him  for  some 
noble  qualities  of  heart  that  reallv 
did  belong  to  him,  and  were  conti- 
nually breaking  out  in  the  midst  of 
his  singular  infirmities.    But  this,  or 


even  a  still  nobler  moral  character 
than  Dr  Parr's,  can  offer  no  excuse 
for  giving  a  false  elevation  to  his  ia- 
tellectual  pretensions,  and  raising 
him  to  a  level  which  he  will  be  found 
incapable  of  keeping  when  the  props 
of  partial  friendship  are  withdrawn. 
Our  object  is  to  value  Dr  Parr's 
claims,  and  to  assign  his  true  station 
both  in  literature  and  in  those  other 
walks  of  life  upon  which  he  has  come 
forward  as  a  public  man.  With  such 
a  purpose  before  us,  it  cannot  be 
wholly  irrelevant  to  notice  even  Dr 
Parr's  person,  and  to  say,  that  it  was 
at  once  coarse,  and  in  some  degree 
mean;  for  his  too  friendly  biograp- 
phers  have  repeatedly  described  his 
personal  appearance  in  flattering 
terms,  and  more  than  once  have  ex- 
pressly characterised  it  as  ''dignified;" 
which  it  was  not,  according  to  any 
possible  standard  of  dignitv,  but  far 
otherwise ;  and  it  is  a  good  inference 
from  suchamistatement  to  others  of 
more  conse<]^uence.  His  person  was 
poor;  and  his  features  were  those  of 
a  clown— coarse,  and  ignoble,  with 
an  air,  at  the  same  time,  of  drollery, 
that  did  not  sit  well  upon  age,  or  the 
gravity  of  his  profession.  Upon  one 
feature,  indeed,  Dr  Parr  valued  him- 
self exceedingly;  this  was  his  eye : 
he  fancied  that  it  was  peculiarly 
searching  and  significant:  he  con- 
ceited, even,  that  it  frightened  people ; 
and  had  a  particular  form  ot  words 
for  expressing^  the  severe  use  of  this 
basilisk  function :  **  I  inflicted  my 
eye  upon  him,"  was  his  phrase  in 
such  cases.*  But  the  thing  was  all 
a  mistiJce :  his  eye  could  be  borne 
very  well :  there  was  no  mischief  in 
it  Doubtless,  when  a  nervous  gentle- 
man, in  a  pulpit,  who  was  generally 
tiie  subject  of  these  inflictions,  saw 
a  comical  looking  old  man,  from  be- 
low, levelling  one  eye  at  him,  with  as 
knov^ing  an  expression  as  he  could 
tlirow  into  it, — mere  perplexity  as  to 
the  motive  and  proper  construction  of 


*  Lord  Wdledey  haa  been  cliarged  with  a  foible  of  tbe  same  kind ;  how  truly,  we 
know  not.  More  than  one  person  of  credit  assured  us,  some  slx-and-twenty  years 
ago,  that  at  his  levees,  when  Governor- General  of  India,  he  was  gratified,  as  by  a 
delicate  stroke  of  homage,  upon  occasionally  seeing  people  throw  their  eyes  to  the 
groand^-dazzled,  as  it  were,  by  the  effulgent  lustre  of  his.  This  is  possible ;  at  tbe 
same  time  we  cannot  but  ac1|:nowledge  that  our  faith  In  the  story  was  in  some  slight 
degree  shaken  by  finding  the  same  foppery  attributed  (on  tradition,  however)  to  An- 
gustos  Cesar,  in  the  Memoirs  of  Suetonius. 
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90  unseaaonable  a  personality  mi^ht 
flutter  hia  spirits;  and  to  the  vain, 
misjudging  operator  below,  might 
distort  this  equivocal  confusion,  ari- 
sing out  of  blank  ignorance  oJF  his 
meaning,  into  the  language  of  a  con- 
scious and  confessing  culprit.  Ex- 
planations, in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
would  be  of  rare  occurrence:  for 
some  would  not  condescend  to  com- 
plain ;  and  others  would  feel  that  the 
Insult,  unless  it  was  for  the  inten- 
Uon,  had  scarcely  body  enough  and 
tangible  shape  to  challenge  enquiry. 
They  wouloanticipate,  that  the  same 
man,  who,  in  so  solemn  a  situation  as 
that  between  a  congregation  and  their 
pastor,  could  offer  such  an  a&ont, 
would  be  apt  to  throw  a  fresh  ridi- 
cule upon  the  complaint  itself,  by 
saying-—''  Fix  my  eve  upon  you,  did 
I?  Why,  thafs  all  my  eye  with  a 
Teiu[eance.  Look  at  you,  did  I? 
Wefi,  sir,  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king." 
This  said  in  a  tone  of  sneer :  and 
then,  wiUi  sneer  and  strut  at  once, 
'<  I  trust,  Bir,^humbly,  I  take  leave 
to  suppose,  sir,  that  Dr  Parr  is  not  so 
obscure  a  person,  not  so  wholly  un- 
known in  this  sublunary  world,  but 
he  may  have  license  to  look  even  at 
as  great  a  man  as  the  Reverend  Bf  r 
so-and-so."  And  thus  the  worthy 
doctor  would  persevere  in  his  mis- 
take, that  he  carried  about  with  him, 
in  his  very  homely  collection  of  fea- 
tures, an  organ  of  singular  power  and 
effect  for  detecting  hidden  guilt 

A  mistake  at  all  events  it  was ; 
and  his  biographers  have  gone  into 
it  as  largely  under  the  delusions  of 
friendship,  as  he  under  the  delusions 
of  vanity.  On  this,  therefore,  we 
ground  what  seems  a  fair  Inference— 
uat  if,  in  matters  so  plain  and  pal- 
pable as  the  character  of  a  man's  per- 
son, and  the  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures, it  has  been  possible  for  his 
friends  to  fall  into  gross  errors  and 
exaggerations,  much  more  may  we 
count  upon  such  fallacies  of  appre- 
ciation m  dealing  with  the  subtier 
Qualities  of  his  intellect,  and  his  less 
ae  terminable  pretensions  as  a  scholar. 
Hence  we  have  noticed  these  lower 
and  trivial  misrepresentations  as  pre- 
sumptions with  the  reader,  in  aid  of 
our  present  purpose,  for  suspecting 
more  weifffaty  instances  of  the  same 
exaggerating  spirit  The  oii»mi»#, 
which  prompted  so  unserviceable  a 
filsification  of  the  real  case,  is  not 


likely  to  have  hesitated  in  coming 
upon  ground  more  important  to  E? 
Parr*s  reputation,  and  at  the  same 
time  much  more  susceptible  of  a 
sincere  latitude  of  appraisement, 
even  amongst  the  neutral.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  a  revision  of  too 
partial  an  adjudication,  that  we  now 
institute  this  enquiry.  We  call  the 
whole  estimates  to  a  new  audit; 
and  submit  the  claims  of  Dr  Parr 
to  a  more  equitable  tribunal.  Our 
object,  we  repeat,  is — ^to  assign  him 
his  true  place,  as  it  will  hereafter 
be  finally  assigned  in  the  next,  or 
more  neutral  generation.  We  would 
anticipate  the  award  of  posteritir;  and 
it  is  no  fault  of  ours,  that,  in  domg  so, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  hand  the  doc- 
tor down  from  that  throne  in  the  ca« 
thedral  of  English  clerical  merit,  on 
which  the  intemperate  zeal  of  his 
friends  has  seatea  him  for  the  mo- 
ment, into  some  humble  prebendal 
stall.  Far  more  agreeable  it  would 
naturally  have  been  to  assist  in  raising 
a  man  unjustly  depreciated,  than  to 
undertake  an  office  generally  so  un- 
gracious as  that  of  repressing  the  pre- 
sumptuous enthusiasm  of  partisans, 
where  it  may  $eem  to  have  come  for- 
ward, with  whatever  exaggerations, 
yet  still  in  a  service  of  disinterested 
friendship,  and  on  behalf  of  a  man 
who,  after  all,  was  undeniably  clever, 
and,  in  a  limited  sense,  learned.  The 
disinterestedness,  however,  of  that 
admiration  which  has  gathered  about 
Dr  Parr,  is  not  so  genuine  as  it  may 
appear.  His  biographers  (be  it  recol- 
lected) are  bigots,  who  serve  their 
superstition  in  varnishing  their  idol : 
they  are  Whigs,  who  miss  no  opportu- 
nity of  undervaluing  Tories  ana  thehr 
cause :  they  are  Dissenters,  who  value 
their  theme  quite  as  much  for  the  col- 
lateral purpose  which  It  favours  of 
attacking  the  Church  of  England,  as 
for  its  d&ect  and  avowed  one  of  laud- 
ing Dr  Parr.  Moreover,  in  the  letters 
(which,  in  the  undigested  chaos  of  Dr 
Johnstone's  collection,  form  three 
volumes  out  of  eight)  Dr  Parr  himself 
obtains  a  mischievous  power,  which, 
in  a  more  regular  form  of  composition, 
he  would  not  have  possessed,  and 
which,  as  an  honest  man,  we  must 
presume  that  he  would  not  have  de- 
sired. Letters  addressed  to  private 
correspondents,  and  only  by  accident 
reaching  the  press,  haveall  ttie  license 
of  private  conversation.  Most  of  us, 
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perhaps^  send  a  little  treason  or  so 
at  oda  times  tbrougli  the  post-office ; 
and  as  to  scand,  magiUy  especially  at 
those  unhappy  ^luckily  rare)  periods 
when  Whigs  are  in  power,if  all  letters 
are  like  our  own,  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral would  find  practice  for  a  centurv 
in  each  separate  day's  correspond- 
ence. In  all  this  there  is  no  blame. 
Hww  veniam  petimusque  damusque 
vicissim.  But  publication  is  another 
thii^.  Rash  insinuations,  judgments 
of  uUra  violence,  injurious  anecdotes 
of  loose  orno  authority,  and  paradoxes 
sportively  maintained  in  the  certainty 
of  a  beidgnant  construction  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  correspondent 
—all  these,  when  printed,  oecome 
armed,  according  to  circumstances  of 
time  and  person,  with  the  power  of 
extensive  mischief.  It  is  undeniable, 
that  through  Dr  Parr's  published  let- 
ters are  scattered  some  scores  of  pas- 
sages, which,  had  he  been  alive,  or  had 
they  been  brought  forward  in  a  direct 
andiformal  address  to  thepublic,  would 
have  called  forth  indignant  replies  of 
vehement  expostulation  or  blank  con- 
tradiction. And  many  even  of  his  more 
general  comments  on  political  affairs, 
or  on  the  events  and  characters  of  his 
times,  would  have  been  overlooked 
oidy  upon  the  consideration  that  the 

Blace  which  he  occupied,  in  life  or  in 
terature,  was  not  such  as  to  aid  him 
in  giving  effect  to  his  opinions. 

fii  many  of  these  cases,  as  we  have 
■aid  already,  the  writer  had  a  title  to 
allowance,  which  those  who  publish 
his  letters  have  not.  But  there  are 
other  cases  which  call  for  as  little  in- 
dulgence to  him  as  to  them.  In  some 
of  ms  political  intemperanceB,he  maj 
be  considered  as  under  a  twofold  pri- 
vilege: first,  of  place^ — since,  as  apru 
vote  letter-writer,  he  must  be  held  as 
within  the  protection  and  the  license 
of  his  own  fireside;  secondly,oftime^- 
since,  on  a  general  rule  of  construc- 
tion, it  may  be  assumed  that  such  com- 
munications are  not  deliberate,  but 
thrown  off  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion ; 
that  they  express,  therefore,  not  a 
man's  settled  and  abiding  convictions, 
but  thefirst  momentaryimpulses  of  his 
passion  or  his  humour.  But  in  many 
of  his  malicious  sarcasms,  and  dispa- 
raging judgments,  upon  contempora- 
ries who  might  be  regarded,  in  some 
measure,as  competitors  with  himself. 


either  for  the  prizes  of  clerical  life, or 
for  public  estimation,  Dr  Parr  could 
take  nobenefit  by  this  liberal  construc- 
tion. The  sentiments  he  avowed  in 
various  cases  of  this  description,  were 
not  in  any  respect  hasty  or  unconsider- 
ed ebullitions  of  momentary  feeling. 
They  grew  out  of  no  sudden  occa^ 
sions  :  they  were  not  the  product  of 
accident.  This  is  evident;  because 
uniformly,  and  as  often  almost  as  he 
either  spoke  or  wrote  upon  the  persons 
in  (question,  he  gave  vent  to  the  same 
bilious  jealousy  in  sneers  or  libels  of 
one  uniform  character;  and,  if  he 
forebore  to  do  this  in  his  open  and 
avowed  publications,  the  fair  infer- 
ence is,  that  his  fears  or  his  interest 
restrained  him ;  since  it  is  notorious, 
from  the  general  evidence  of  his  let- 
ters and  his  conversation,  tiiat  none 
of  those  whom  he  viewed  with  these 
jealous  feelings  could  believe  that 
they  owed  any  thing  to  his  courtesy 
or  his  moderation. 

For  example,  and  just  to  illustrate 
our  meaning,  in  what  terms  did  he 
speak  and  write  of  the  very  eminent 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  head  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge— Uie  late  Dr 
Isaac  Milner?  How  did  he  treat 
Bishop  Herbert  Marsh?  How,  again, 
the  illustrious  Bishop  Horsley  ?  All 
of  them,  we  answer,  with  unprovo- 
ked and  slanderous  scurrility;  not 
one  had  offered  him  any  slight  or 
offence, — all  were  persons  of  gentle- 
manly bearing,  though  the  last  (it  is 
true)  had  shewn  some  rough  play  to 
one  of  Parr's  pet  heresiarchs, — all  of 
them  were  entitled  to  his  respect  by 
attainments  greatly  superior  to  his 
own,— and  aa  of  them  were  more 
favourably  known  to  the  world  than 
himself,  by  useful  contributions  to 
science,  or  theologic  learning.  Dean 
Milner  had  ruinea  his  own  activities 
by  eating  opium ;  and  he  is  known, 
we  believe,  by  little  more  than  his 
continuation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  originally  undertaken  by  his 
brother  Joseph,  and  the  papers  which 
he  contributed  to  the  London  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  But  his  re- 
searches and  his  accomplishments 
were  of  wonderful  extent;  and  his 
conversation  is  still  remembered  by 
multitudes  for  its  remarkable  com- 
pass, and  its  almost  Burkian*  quality 
of  elasUc  accommodation  to  the  fluc- 


Thofe  who  carry  a  sphrit  of  distiDgoishiDg  i^efinement  Into  thoir  olatslfications  of 
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tuating  accidents  of  the  occasion. 
The  Dean  was  not  much  in  the  world's 
eye :  at  intervals  he  was  to  be  found 
at  the  tables  of  the  great ;  more  often 
he  sought  his  ease  and  consolations 
in  his  honourable  academic  retreat 
There  he  was  tlie  object  of  dislike  to 
a  particular  intriguing  clique  that  had 
the  ear  of  Dr  Parr.  He  was  also  ob- 
noxious to  the  great  majority  of  mere 
worldlings,  as  one  of  those  zealous 
Christians  who  are  usually  denomi- 
nated evan^e/tca/,  and  by  scoffers  are 
called  the  saints;  that  is  to  say, 
in  common  with  the  Wilberforces, 
Thorntons,  Hoares,  Elliots,  Babing- 
tons,  Gisbomes,  &c.,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  less  distinguished  persons, 
in  and  out  of  Parliament, — Dean 
Milner  assigned  a  peculiar  emphasis, 
and  a  more  significant  interpretation, 
to  those  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the 
terms  upon  which  redemption  is  of- 
fered— regeneration,  sanctification, 
&c,  which  have  the  appearance  of 
being  the  characteristic  and  peculiar 
parts  in  the  Christian  economy. 
Whether  otherwise  wrong  or  right  in 
these  views,  it  strikes  us  poor  lay 
critics  (who  pretend  to  no  authorita^ 
tive  knowledge  on  these  great  myste- 
ries), that  those  who  adopt  them, 
have,  at  all  events,  vl  prima  facie  tiUe 
to  be  considered  less  worldly,  and 
more  spiritual-minded,  than  the  mass 
of  mankind :  and  such  a  frame  of 
mind  is  at  least  an  argument  of  fitness 
for  religious  contemplations,  in  so 
far  as  temper  is  concerned,  be  the 
doctrinal  (or  merely  intellectual)  er- 
rors what  they  mav.  Consequently, 
for  our  own  parts,  humbly  sensible  as 
we  are  of  our  deficiencies  in  this  great 
science  of  Christian  philosophy,  we 
could  never  at  any  time  join  in  the 
unthinking  ridicule  which  is  scatter- 
ed by  the  Drilliant  and  the  dull  upon 
these  peculiarities.  Wheresoever,  and 
whensoever,  we  must  freely  avow, 
that  evidences*of  real  non-conformity 
to  the  spirit  of  this  impure  earth  of 


ours,  command  our  unfeigned  re- 
spect. But  that  was  a  thing  which 
the  worthy  Dr  Parr  could  not  abide. 
He  loved  no  high  or  aerial  standards 
in  morals  or  in  religion.  Visionaries, 
who  encouraged  such  notions,  he 
viewed  (to  express  it  by  a  learned 
word)  as  ar^«^«r«uvr«f,  and  as  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  chastisement  of  the  se- 
cular arm.  In  fact,  he  would  have 
persecuted  a  little  upon  such  aprovo- 
cation.  On  Mr  Pitt  and  the  rest  who 
joined  in  suspending  ^e  Habeas  Cor' 
pus  Act,  Dr  Parr  was  wont  to  ejacu- 
late his  pastoral  benediction  in  the 
following  after-dinner  toast—"  Qui 
susperuierunt,  suspendantur  P^  And 
afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  the  six 
bills  provoked  by  the  tumults  at 
Manchester,  Gla^ow,  &c,  his  fa- 
therly blessing  was  ddly  uttered  in 
thislittle  fondHng  sentiment,— <"  Bills 
for  the  throats  of  those  who  framed 
the  bills  1"  On  the  same  principle, 
he  would  have  prayed  fervently — 
had  any  Isaac  Milner  infested  his 
parish — "Let  those,  who  would  exalt 
our  ideals  of  Christianity,  be  speed- 
ily themselves  exalted!"  And,  there- 
fore, if  any  man  enquires  upon  what 
grounds  it  was  that  Dr  Parr  hated 
with  an  intolerant  hatred — scorned 
— and  sharpened  his  gift  of  sneer 
upon—the  late  Dean  of  Carlisle — 
we  have  here  told  him  "  the  reason 
why;'*  and  reason  enough,  we  think, 
in  all  conscience.  For  be  it  known, 
that,  over  and  above  other  weighty 
and  obvious  arguments  for  such 
views,  Dr  Parr  had  a  standing  per- 
sonal irritation  connected  with  this 
subject— a  continual  "  thorn  in  the 
flesh"— in  the  relations  subsisting 
between  him  and  his  principal,  the 
incumbent  of  his  own  favourite  and 
adopted  parish.  As  the  position  of 
the  parties  was  amusing  to  those 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  key 
to  the  right  understanding  of  it,  viz. 
a  knowledge  of  their  several  views 
and  opinions,  we  shall  pause  a  mo- 


the  various  qoalUies  of  conversation,  may  remark  one  peculiar  feature  in  Edmund 
Burke's  style  of  talking,  which  contra-distinguished  it  from  Dr  Johnson's :  it  grew 
—one  sentence  was  the  rebound  of  another — one  thought  rose  upon  the  suggestion  of 
something  which  went  before.  Burke*s  motion,  therefore,  wfts  all  a  going  forward. 
Johnson's,  on  the  other  hand,  was  purely  regressive  and  analytic  That  thought 
which  he  began  with,  contained,  hy  involution,  the  whole  of  what  he  brought  forth. 
The  two  styles  of  conversation  corresponded  to  the  two  theories  of  gcneratIon,^one 
(Johnson's)  to  the  theory  of  Preformation  (or  Evolution), — the  other  (Burke*a)  to 
the  theory  of  Epigenesis* 
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ment  to  describe  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Dr  Parr»  it  is  well  known,  spent  a 
long  period  of  his  latter  life  at  Hat- 
ton,  a  village  in  Warwickshire.  The 
living  of  Hatton  belonged  to  Dr 
Bridges,  who,  many  a  long  year  ago, 
was  well  known  in  Oxford  as  one 
of  the  fellows  in  the  ma£;nificently« 
endowed  college  of  Mag&len ;  that 
is  to  say,  Dr  Bridges  was  the  incum- 
bent at  Uie  time  when  some  accident 
of  church  preferment  brought  Dr 
Parr  into  that  neighbourhood.  By 
an  arrangement  wnich  we  do  not 
exactly  understand,  the  two  doctors, 
for  their  mutual  convenience,  ex- 
changed parishes.  We  find  it  assert- 
ed by  Dr  Johnstone,  that  on  Dr 
Parr's  side  the  exchange  originated 
in  a  spirit  of  obliging  accommoda- 
tion. It  may  be  so.  However,  one 
Sointed  reservation  was  made  by  Dr 
•ridges  [whether  in  obedience  to 
church  discipline  or  to  his  private 
scruples  of  conscience— we  cannot 
say]  viz.— that,  once  in  every  year, 
(accordinjs;  to  our  remembrance,  for 
a  series  of  six  consecutive  Sundays,) 
he  should  undertake  the  pulpit  du- 
ties of  the  church.  On  this  scheme 
the  two  learned  clerks  built  their 
altemi  ftzdera  regni;  and,  like  two 
buckets,  the  Drs  Bridges  and  Parr 
went  up  and  down  reciprocally 
for  a  long  succession  of  years.  Tlie 
waters, however,  which  they  brought 
up  to  the  lips  of  their  parishioners, 
were  drawn  from  two  different  wells ; 
for  Dr  Bridges  shared  in  the  heresy 
of  the  Dean  of  Carlisle.  Hence  a 
system  of  energetic  ^on  Dr  Parr's 
side,  we  may  s^ — of  fierce)  mutual 
counteraction.  Each,  during  his  own 
reign,  laboured  to  efface  all  impres- 
sions of  his  rival.  On  Dr  Brioges's 
part,  this  was  probably,  in  some 
measure,  a  necessity  of  conscience ; 
for  he  looked  upon  his  flock  as  ruin- 
ed in  spiritual  health  by  the  neglect 
and  ignorance  of  their  pastor.  On 
Dr  Parr's,  it  was  the  mere  bigotry  of 
hatred,  such  as  all  schemes  of  teach- 
ing are  fitted  to  provoke  which  ap- 
peal to  a  standard  of  ultra  perfec- 
tion, or  exact  any  peculiar  sanctity 
of  life.  Were  Bridges  right,  in  that 
case,  it  was  clear  that  Parr  was 
wrong  by  miserable  defect.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  Parr  right, 
then  Bridges  was  wrong  only  by 
superfluity  and  redundance.    Such 


was  the  position,  such  the  mutual 
aspects,  of  tiie  two  doctors.  Parr's 
wrath  waxed  hotter  and  hotter.  Had 
Dr  Bridges  happened  to  be  a  vulgar 
sectarian,  of  narrow  education,  of 
low  breeding,  and  without  distin- 
guished connexions, — those  etesion 
gales  or  annual  monsoons,  which 
brought  in  his  periodical  scourge, 
would  have  been  hailed  by  Parr  as 
the  harbineers  of  a  triumph  in  rever- 
sion. Yieloing  the  pulpit  to  his  rival 
for  a  few  Sundays,  he  would  have 
relied  upon  the  taste  of  his  parish- 
ioners for  making  the  proper  dis- 
tinctions. He  would  have  said,— 
"  You  have  all  eyes  and  ears — you 
all  know  that  fellow;  you  all  know 
me :  I  need  say  no  more.  Pray, 
don't  kick  him  when  he  comes 
again."  But  this  sort  of  contempt 
was  out  of  the  question ;  and  that 
kindled  his  rage  the  more.  Dr 
Bridges  was  a  man  of  fortune ;  tra- 
velled and  accomplished  ;  familiar 
with  courts  and  the  manners  of 
courts.  Even  that  intercourse  with 
people  of  rank  and  fashion,  which 
Parr  so  much  cultivated  in  his  latter 
years,  and  which,  to  his  own  conceit, 

g laced  him  so  much  in  advance  of 
is  own  order,  gave  him  no  advan- 
tage over  Dr  Bridges.  True,  the 
worthy  fanatic  (as  some  people  call- 
ed him)  had  planted  himself  in  a 
house  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  and 
spent  all  his  days  in  running  up  and 
down  the  lanes  and  alleys  ot  that 
great  city,  carrying  Christian  instruc- 
tion to  the  dens  of  squalid  poverty, 
and  raising  the  torcn  of  spiritual 
light  upon  the  lairs  of  dissolute 
wretchedness.  But,  in  other  respects, 
he  was  a  man  comme  ilfaut.  How- 
ever his  mornings  might  be  spent, 
his  soirees  were  elegant ;  and  it  was 
not  a  very  unusual  event  to  meet  a 
prince  or  an  ambassador  at  his  par- 
ties. Hence,  it  became  impossible 
to  treat  him  as  altogether  abject,  and 
a  person  of  no  social  consideration* 
In  that  view,  he  was  the  better  man 
of  the  two.  And  Parr's  reven^ 
year  after  year,  was  baulked  of  its 
food.  In  this  dilemma  of  impotent 
rage,  what  he  could — he  did !— And 
the  scene  was  truly  whimsical.  Regu- 
larly as  Dr  Bridges  approached,  Dr 
Parr  fled  the  country.  As  the  wheels 
of  Dr  Bridges  were  heard  muttering 
in  advance,  Dr  Parr's  wheels  were 
heard  groaning  in  retreat.      And 
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when  the  season  of  this  annual  af- 
fliction drew  to  a  close,  when  the 
wrath  of  Providence  was  spent^  and 
the  church  of  Hatton  passed  from 
under  the  shadows  of  eclipse  into 
renovated  lights  then  did  Dr  Parr — 
cautiously  putting  out  his  feelers  to 
make  (>ure  that  the  enemy  was  gone 
— resume  the  spiritual  sceptre.  He 
congratulated  his  parish  of  Hatton 
that  their  trials  were  over;  he  per- 
formed classical  lustreUians,  and  Pa- 
ean rites  of  expiation;  he  circled 
Uie  churchyard  nine  times  wither' 
shins  (or  inverting  the  course  of  the 
sun ;)  he  fumigated  the  whole  pre- 
cincts of  Hatton  church  with  sha^ 
tobacco;  and  left  no  stone  unturnea 
to  cleanse  his  little  Warwickshire 
fold  from  its  piacular  pollution. 

This  anecdote  illustrates  Dr  Parr's 
temper.  Mark,  reader,  his  self-con- 
tradiction. He  hated  what  he  often 
called  •*  rampant  orthodoxy,"  and 
was  never  weary  of  running  down 
those  churchmen  who  thought  it  their 
duty  to  strengthen  the  gates  of  ^e 
English  church  against  Popish  super- 
stitions and  Popish  corruptions  on 
the  one  hand,  or  Socinianism  on  tibe 
other.  Yet,  let  any  thing  start  up  in 
the  shape  of  zealous  and  fervid  de- 
votion—right or  wrong-^and  let  it 
threaten  to  displace  his  own  lifeless 
scheme  of  ethics,  or  to  ffive  a  shock 
of  galvanism  to  his  weekly  paralytic 
exhortations  '*  not  upon  any  accomit 
or  consideration  whatsoever  to  act 
improperly  or  in  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  reason,  decorum,  and 
prudence ;"  let  but  a  scintillation  up- 
pear  of  opposition  in  that  shape,  and 
who  so  ready  to  persecute  as  Dr 
Parr  ?  Fanaticism,  he  would  tell  us, 
was  what  he  could  not  bear;  fanati- 
cism must  be  put  down :  the  rights  of 
the  church  must  be  supported  with 
rigour;  if  need  ful,even  with  severity. 
He  was  also  a  great  patron  of  the 
church  as  against  laymen ;  of  the 
parson  as  against  the  churchwarden ; 
of  the  rector's  right  to  graze  his  horse 


upon  the  graves ;  of  the  awful  obli- 
gation upon  his  conscience  to  allow 
of  no  disrespectable,  darned,  or  ill- 
washed  surplice ;  of  the  solemn  ra- 
sponsibility  which  he  had  undertaken 
in  the  face  of  his  country  to  suffer 
no  bell-ringing  except  in  canonical 
hours ;  to  enforce  the  decalogue,  and 
also  the  rubric;  to  obey  his  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  within  the  hours  of 
divine  service;  and  finally,  to  read  all 
proclamations  or  other  state  docu- 
ments sent  to  him  by  authority,  with 
the  most  dutiful  submission,  simply 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
making  &em  as  ridiculous  as  possible 
by  his  emphasis  and  cadence.*  In 
this  fashion  Dr  Parr  manifested  his 
reverence  for  the  church  establish^ 
ment :  and  for  these  great  objects  it 
seemed  to  him  lawful  to  persecute. 
But  as  to  purity  of  doctrine,  zeal, 
primitive  devotion,  the  ancient  fdth 
as  we  received  it  from  our  fathers, 
or  any  service  pretending  to  be  more 
than  lip  service,  for  all  such  ques* 
tionable  matters  it  was  incumbent 
upon  us  to  shew  the  utmost  liberality 
of  indifference  on  the  most  modem 
and  showy  pattern,  and,  except  for 
popery,  to  rely  upon  Bishop  Hoadly. 
This  explanation  was  necessary  to 
make  the  anecdote  of  Dr  Bridges 
fully  hitelligible ;  and  that  anecdote 
was  necessary  to  explain  the  many 
scornful  allusions  to  that  reverend 
gentleman,  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  Dr  Johnstone's  collection  of  letters ; 
but  above  all,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  him  in  pos- 
session of  Dr  Parr's  chKmctet  and 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

To  return  from  this  digression  into 
the  track  of  our  speculations.  Dean 
Milaer  and  Dr  Bridges  stood  upon 
the  same  ground  in  Dr  Parr's  dis- 
pleasure. Their  offence  was  the 
same :  their  criminality  perhaps 
equal :  and  it  was  obviously  of  a 
kind  tiiat,  for  example's  sake,  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.    But  Herbert 


•  Dr  Parr's  catulttry  for  regulating  bis  practice  In  the  case  of  his  being  called  upon 
to  read  occasional  forms  of  prayer,  proclamations,  &c.,  wMch  be  did  not  approve  as  a 
politician  (and  observe,  be  never  d^rf approve  them)  was  this :  read  he  must,  was  his 
doctrine^  thus  far  be  was  bound  to  dutiful  submission.  Passive  obedience  was 
an  unconditional  duty,  but  not  active.  Now  it  Windd  be  an  active  obedience  to  read 
with  proper  emphasis  and  deoomm.  Therefore  every  body  sees  the  logical  necessity 
of  reading  it  into  a  farce,  making  grimaces,  "  inflicUng  one's  eyes,"  and  in  all  ways 

^hig  up  tiie  jest  wlUi  the  co»grfs«tion.  Wss  not  tUs  th«  boy  for  JgoatiiM  Loy^  ? 
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Marsh  was  not  impjicated  in  their 
atrocities.  No  charge  of  that  nature 
was  ever  preferred  against  him.  His 
merits  were  of  a  different  order;  and, 
confining  our  remarks  to  his  original 
merit,  and  that  which  perhaps  exclu- 
sively drew  upon  him  the  notice  of 
Mr  Pitt's  government,  not  so  strictly 
clerical.  His  earliest  public  service 
vras,  his  elaborate  statement  of  the 
regal  conferences  at  Pilnitz,  and  his 
consequent  justification  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  on  Uie 
quesdon  then  pending  between  her 
and  the  French  Republic,  with  which 
party  lay  the  onus  of  first  virtual 
aggression,  and  with  which  therefore 
by  Implication,  the  awful  responsibi- 
lity, for  that  deluge  of  blood  and  car- 
nage which  followed.  This  service 
Herbert  Marsh  performed  in  k  manner 
to  efface  the  remembrance  of  idl 
former  attempts.  His  next  service 
was  more  in  the  character  of  his 
profession — he  introduced  his  coun- 
^  to  the  very  original  labours  in 
Theology  of  the  learned  Micfaaelis, 
and  he  expanded  the  compass  and 
value  of  these  labours  by  his  own 
exertions.  Patriots,  men  even  with 
the  feeblest  sense  of  patriotism,  have 
felt  grateful  to  Dr  Marsh  for  having 
exonerated  England  from  the  infinite 
guilt  of  creating  a  state  of  wnt  lightly 
— upon  a  weak  motive— upon  an  un- 
considered motive — or  indeed  upon 
any  motive  or  reason  whatsoever; 
for  a  reason  supposes  choice  and 
election  of  the  Judgment,  and  choice 
there  can  be  none  without  an  ac- 
knowledged alternative.  Now  it  was 
the  triumnhant  result  of  Dr  Marsh's 
labours,  tiiat  alternative  there  was 
practically  none,  under  the  actual 
chrcumstances,for  Great  Britain ;  and 
l^at  war  was  die  mere  inioncUon  of 
a  flagrant  necessity,  coupling  the  in- 
sults and  the  menaces  of  France  with 
what  are  now  known  to  have  been 
the  designs,  and  indeed  the  moment- 
ary interests,  of  the  predomhiant 
factions  at  that  epoch.  Herbert 
Marsh  has  satisfied  every  body  almost 
but  the  bigots,  (if  any  now  survive,) 
of  Jaoobinbrn,  as  H  rag«d  in  179S  aBd 
17M,  when  it  held  fto  horrid  Sab- 
baths over  Hie  idtar  and  tiie  throne. 


and  deluged  the  scaffolds  with  inno- 
cent blood.  All  but  those  he  has 
satisfied.  Has  he  satisfied  Dr  Parr  ? 
No.  Yet  the  Doctor  was  in  an  ab« 
solute  frenzy  of  horror,  grief,  and 
indignation,  when  Louis  XVI.  was 
murdered.  And,  therefore,  if  the 
shedding  of  what  he  allowed  to  be 
roost  innocent  blood  could  justify  a 
war,  and  the  refusal  of  all  intercourse 
but  the  intercourse  of  vengeance  vrith 
those  who,  at  that  period,  ruled  the 
scaffold,  then  in  that  one  act  (had 
there  even  been  wanting  that  world 
of  weightier  and  prospective  matter, 
which  did  in  fact  impel  the  bellige- 
rents) Dr  Parr  ought  in  reason  to 
have  found  a  suflficient  justification 
of  war.  And  so  perhaps  he  would. 
But  DU  aliter  visum  est;  and  hisZM 
and  Di  majorum  g^Hum — para- 
mount to  reason,  conscience,  or  even 
to  discretion,  unless  such  as  was  mere- 
ly selfish,  were  the  Parliamentarr 
leaders  from  whom  he  expected  a  bi- 
shopric (and  would  very  possibly  have 
ffot  it  had  some  of  them  lived  a  little 
longer  in  the  first  decade  of  thic  cen- 
tury, or  he  himself  lived  to  the  end  of 
this  present  decade.*)  Hence  it  does 
not  much  surprise  us,  that,  in  spite  of 
his  natural  and  creditable  horror,  on 
hearing  of  the  fate  of  tibe  French  Idng, 
he  relapsed  into  Jacobinism  so  fierce, 
that  two  years  after  a  friend,  by  way 
of  agreeable  flattery,  compliments 
him  as  being  only  ^  half  a  stmseu" 
htie;^*  acompliment,however,wbich 
he  doubtless  founded  more  upon  hia 
confidence  in  Dr  Parr's  original  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  the  almost  ntevf- 
table  contagion  of  English  society, 
than  on  any  warrant  whidi  the  Doctor 
had  yet  given  him  by  words  or  br 
acts,  or  any  presumption  even  wtii<ji 
he  was  able  to  specify,  for  so  advan- 
tageous an  opinion.  Well,  therefore, 
might  Herbert  Marsh  displease  Dr 
Parr.  He  was  a  Tory,  and  die  open 
antagonist  of  those  by  wliom  only  the 
fortimes  of  santcuhttts^  thoroi^- 
bred  or  half-bred,  had  any  chance  of 
thriving;  and  he  had  exposed  the 
hollowness  of  that  cause  to  which 
the  Doctor  vfM  in  a  measure  aekL 

As  to  Horsley,  his  whele  life,  as  a 
nan  of  letters  and  a  poUtkisB,  muM 


*  Had  Mr  Fox  lived  a  little  longer,  the  current  belief  is,  that  he  would  have  raised 
Dr  Parr  to  the  mitre  ;  and  had  the  Doctor  himself  survived  to  November  of  this  pre- 
sent year,  Lord  Orey  would  perhaps  have  tried  his  earliest  functions  in  that  line  upon 
him. 
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bave  won  him  the  tribute  of  Dr  Parr's 
fear  and  hatred ;  a  tribute  which  he 
paid  as  duly  as  his  assessed  taxes, 
rublicly,  indeed,  he  durst  not  touch 
him;  for  the  horrid  scourge  which 
Horsley  had  wielded  at  one  time, 
in  questions  of  scholarship  and  ortho- 
doxy, still  resounded  m  his  ears. 
But  in  his  letters  and  conversation, 
Dr  Parr  fretted  for  ever  at  his  emi- 
nence, and  eyed  him  grudgingly  and 
malignly ;  and  those  among  his  cor-> 
respondents,  who  were  not  too  gene- 
rous and  noble-minded  to  pay  their 
court  through  his  weaknesses,  evi- 
dently were  aware  that  a  sneer  at 
Bishop  Horsley  was  as  welcome  as  a 
basket  of  game.  Sneers,  indeed, 
were  not  the  worst :  there  are  to  be 
found  in  Dr  Parr's  correspondence 
some  dark  insinuations,  apparently 
pointed  at  Horsley,  which  involve  a 
sort  of  charges  that  should  never  be 
thrown  out  against  any  man  witiiout 
the  accompaniment  of  positive  at- 
testations. What  may  have  been  Uie 
tenor  of  that  bishop's  life  and  con- 
versation, we  do  not  take  upon  us 
to  say.  It  is  little  probable,  at  this 
time  of  da^,  under  the  censorious 
vigilance  of  so  many  unfriendly  eyes, 
and  in  a  nation  where  even  the  per- 
sons upon  the  judicial  bench  exhibit 
in  their  private  lives  almost  a  sanc- 
tity of  deportment,  that  a  dignitary 
of  the  English  church  will  err  by  any 
scandalous  immorality.  Be  that  how- 
ever as  it  may,  and  confining  our 
view  to  Horsley  in  his  literary  cha- 
racter, we  must  say,  that  he  is  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  Dr  Parr's  hosti- 
lity. His  writings  are  generally  ex- 
cellent^ as  a  polemic  and  a  champion 
of  his  own  church,  he  is  above  the 
competition  of  any  modem  divine.  As 
a  theologian,  he  reconciles  the  nearly 
contradictory  merits  of  novelty  ana 
originality  with  well-meditated  or- 
thodoxy :  and  we  may  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  his  Sermons  produced  the 
greatest  impression,  and  what  the 


newspapers  call  '*  sensation,'^  of  any 
English  book  of  pure  divinity,  for  the 
last  century.  In  sajring  this  we  do 
not  speak  of  the  sale ;  what  that  might 
be,  we  know  not;  we  speak  of  Uie 
strength  of  the  impression  diffused 
through  the  upper  circles,  as  apparent 
in  the  reverenual  terms,  which,  after 
the  appearance  of  that  work,  univer- 
sally marked  the  sense  of  cultivated 
men  in  speaking  of  Bishop  Horsley 
—even  or  those  who  had  previously 
viewed  him  with  some  dislike  in  his 
character  of  controversialist  Let 
the  two  men  be  compared ;  not  the 
veriest  bigot  amongst  the  Dissenters, 
however  much  he  would  naturally 
prefer  aa^a  companion,  or  as  a  sub« 
ject  for  eulogy,  that  man  who  be- 
trayed* the  interests  of  his  own 
church  to  him  who  was  its  column  of 
support  and  ornament,  could  have  the 
hardihood  to  insinuate  that  Dr  Hors- 
ley was  properly,  or  becomingly,  a 
mark  for  the  scurrilities  of  Dr  JParr. 
In  what  falls  within  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  a  schoolmaster,  we  think 
it  probable  (to  make  every  allowance 
which  candour  and  the  simplicity  of 
truth  demand)  that  Dr  Parr  had  that 
superior  accuracy  which  is  maintain- 
ed by  the  practice  of  teaching.  In 
general  reach  and  compass  of  intel- 
lect, in  theology,  in  Uiose  mixed 
branches  of  speculative  research 
which  belonff  equally  to  divinity  and 
to  metaphysics,  (as  in  the  Platonic 

Shilosophy,  and  all  which  bears  upon 
le'protound  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,) 
or  (to  express  the  matter  by  a  single 
word)  in  philosophic  scholarship, 
and  generally  in  vigour  of  style  and 
thought,  we  suppose  Horsley  to  have 
had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  no 
less  than  in  the  reality  or  the  case, 
so  prodigiously  the  advantage,  that 
none  but  a  sycophant,  or  a  false 
friend,  would  think  of  suggesting 
seriously  a  comparison  so  dusadvan- 
tageoustoDrParr.  But  at  all  events, 
let  the  reiations  of  merit  be  what  they 


*  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  farther  on  of  shewing  what  was  Parr*s  conduct  to 
the  church  of  which  he  professed  himself  a  memher,  and  in  what  sense  he  could  be 
said  to  hare  betrayed  it.  At  present  we  shall  protect  ourselves  from  misconstruction, 
by  saying  that  his  want  of  fidelity  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  church  was  not 
deliberate  or  systematic ;  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  acted  from  passion— ^ften 
from  caprice.  He  would  allow  only  this  or  that  doctrine  of  the  church  to  be  defend- 
ed ;  he  would  ruinously  limit  the  grounds  of  defence :  and  on  these  great  questions, 
he  gave  way  to  the  same  rank  personal  partialities,  which,  in  the  nuinagement  of  a 
•chool,  had  attracted  the  notice,  and  challenged  the  disrespect,  of  boys. 
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may  in  Uorslejy  certainly  his  abso- 
lute merit  is  unquestionable ;  and  the 
continued  insults  of  Dr  Parr  are  in- 
sufferable. 

Upon  these  flagrant  justifications, 
individual  attaclu  past  counting,  be- 
sides a  general  system  of  disparage- 
ment and  contumely  towards  the 
most  distinguished  pretensions  in 
church  and  state,  unless  ranged  on 
the  side  of  the  Whigs,  or  even  if  pre- 
suming to  pause  upon  those  extre- 
mities which  produced  a  schism  in 
the  Whig  club  itself,  we  stand  for  a 
sufficient  apology  in  pressing  the 
matter  stroi^ly  agsdnst  Dr  Parr.  A 
rejoinder  on  our  side  has  in  if  some- 
thing of  vindictive  justice.  Tories^ 
and  not  Tories  only,  but  all  who  re- 
sist anarchists,  (for  that  Dr  Parr  did 
not  blazon  himself  in  that  character, 
was  due  to  the  lucky  accident  which 
saved  him  from  any  distressing  op- 
portunities of  acting  upon  his  crazy 
speculations,)  have  an  interest  in  de- 
pressing to  ueir  proper  level  those 
who  madce  a  handle  ot  literature  for 
insidious  party  purposes,  polluting 
its  amenities  with  the  angry  passions 
proper  to  our  civil  dissensions,  and 
abusing  the  good-nature  with  which 
we  Tories  are  always  ready  to  wel- 
come literary  merit,  without  consi- 
deration of  politics,  and  to  smile  upon 
talent  though  in  the  ranks  of  our  anta- 
gonists. The  Whigs  are  once  more  be- 
coming powerful,  and  we  must  now 
look  more  jealously  to  our  liberali- 
ties. Whigs  are  not  the  kind  of 
people  to  be  trusted  with  improper 
concessions:  Whigs  "  rampant,"  (to 
use  Dr  Parr's  word,)  still  less,  md 
Dr  Parr  been  alive  at  this  hour,  he 
would  have^tood  fair  for  thefirstarch- 
bbhopdc  vacant;  for  we  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
according  to  his  peculiar  system  of 
tactics,  would  long  ere  now  have 
made  him  a  bbhop.  Let  us  there- 
fore appraise  Dr  Parr ;  and  to  do  this 
satisfactorily,  let  us  pursue  him 
through  his  three  characters,  the 
triple  role  which  he  supported  in  life 
^f  Whig  politician;  secondly,  of 
scholar,  (or,  expressing  our  meaning 
in  its  widest  extent,  of  literary  man;) 
and  finally,  of  theologian. 

These  questions  we  shall  discuss 
in  a  separate  paper ;  and,  from  the 
many  personal  notices  which  such  a 
discussion  will  involve,  and  the  great 
range  of  literary  topics  which  it  will 


oblige  us  to  traverse,  wo  may  hope 
to  make  it  not  unamusing  to  our 
readers.  There  are,  in  every  popu- 
lous community,  many  different  stra- 
ta of  society,  Uiat  lie  in  darkness,  as 
it  were,  to  each  other,  horn  mere  de- 
fect of  mutual  intercourse;  and  in  the 
literary  world  there  are  many  cham- 
bers that  have  absolutely  no  commu- 
nication. Afterwards,  when  twenty 
— thirty — sixty  years  have  passed 
away — by  means  of  posthumous  me- 
moirs, letters,  anecdotes,  and  other 
literary  records — they  are  all  brought 
in  a  manner  face  to  face ;  and  we,  their 
posterity,  first  see  them  as  making  up 
a  whole,  of  which  they  themselves 
were  imperfectly  conscious.  Every 
year  makes  further  disclosures ;  and 
thus  a  paradox  is  realized — that  the 
more  we  are  removed  from  personal 
connexion  with  a  past  age  of  litera- 
ture, the  better  we  know  it  Making 
Dr  Parr  for  the  moment  a  central 
figure  to  our  groups,  we  shall  have 
it  in  our  power  to  bring  upon  the 
stage  many  of  the  persons  who  fi- 
gured in  that  age  as  statesmen,  or 
leaders  in  political  warfare;  and  most 
of  those  who  played  a  part,  promi- 
nent or  subordinate,  in  literature; 
or  who  conspicuously  filled  a  place 
amongst  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  of  the  state. 

Meantime,  as  an  appropriate  close 
to  this  preliminary  paper,  we  shall 
put  a  question — ana,  m  a  cursory 
way,  we  shall  discuss  the  proper 
answer  to  it— upon  Dr  Parr  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  ana  ambitious  candidate 
for  worldly  distinctions;  in  short,  as 
the  architect  of  his  fortunes.  Was 
he,  in  this  light,  an  able  and*  success- 
ful man  ?  Or,  separating  the  two 
parts  of  that  question  which  do  not 
always  proceed  concurrently,  if  he 
were  not  successful  in  a  degree 
corresponding  to  his  own  wishes 
and  the  expectations  of  his  friends, 
if  it  is  notorious  that  he  missed  of 
attaining  those  prizes  which  he  never 
hesitated  to  avow  as  the  objects  that 
stimulated  his  ambition,  in  what 
degree  are  we  to  ascribe  his  failure 
to  want  of  talent,  to  misdirection  of 
his  talent,  to  a  scrupulous  and  fasti- 
dious integrity,  to  the  injustice  of 
his  superiors,  or,  finally,  to  mere  ac- 
cidents of  ill  luck?  One  man  in 
each  ten  thousand  comes  into  this 
world,  according  to  the  homely 
saying, "  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
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mouth ;"  but  most  of  us  have  a  foN 
tune  to  make-^a  station  to  create. 
And  the  most  general  expression, 
bj  far  the  most  absolute  and  final 
test,  of  the  degrees  in  which  men 
differ  as  to  energy  and  ability,  is  to 
be  fbund  in  the  large  varieties  of 
success  which  they  exhibit  in  exe- 
cuting this  universal  otjeci  Taking 
life  as  a  whole,  luck  has  but  little 
sway  in  controlling  its  arrangements. 
Qood  sense  and  perseverance,  pru- 
dence and  energy,  these  are  the  ratal 
deities  that  domineer  over  the  stars 
and  their  aspects.  And  when  a 
man's  coffin  knocks  at  the  gates  of 
the  tomb,  it  is  a  question  not  un- 
important among  other  and  greater 
auestlons,  What  was  he  on  beginning 
fe,  what  is  he  now?  Though  in 
this,  as  in  other  things,  it  is  possible 
to  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  excess,  still, 
within  proper  restrictions.  It  is  one 
even  ot  a  man's  moral  obligations,  to 
contend  strenuously  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement in  life  ,*  and  as  it  furnishes, 
at  the  same  time,  a  criterion  as  little 
ambiguous  as  any  for  his  intellectual 
merits,  few  single  questions  can  be 
proposed  so  interesting  to  a  man's 
reputation,  as  that  which  demands 
the  amount  of  his  success  in  playing 
for  the  great  stakes  of  his  profession 
or  his  trade.  What,  then,  was  the 
success  of  Dr  Parr  ? 

The  prises  which  the  Doctor  set 
before  his  eyes  from  his  earliest 
days,  were  not  verv  lofty,  but  they 
were  laudable ;  and  he  avowed  them 
with  a  nafvetS  that  was  amusing,  and 
a  frankness  that  availed  at  least  to 
acquit  him  of  hypocrisy.  They  were 
two — a  mitre  and  a  coach-and-four. 
**  I  am  not  accustomed,"  says  he, 
(writing  to  an  Irish  bishop.)  **  todis* 
semble  the  wishes  I  once  had'*  [this 
was  in  1807,  and  he  then  had  them 
more  than  ever]  "  of  arriving  at  the 
profits  and  splendour  of  the  prelacy, 
or  the  claims  to  them  which  Ibelieve 
myself  to  possess."  The  bishopric 
he  did  not  get;  there  he  failed.  For 
the  coach-and-four,  he  was  more 
fortunate.  At  the  very  latestperiod 
of  his  life,  when  the  shades  or  death 
were  fast  gathering  about  him,  he 
found  himself  able  to  indulge  in  this 
luxury— and,  as  his  time  was  obvi- 
ously short,  he  wisely  resolved  to 
make  the  most  of  it;  and  upon  any 
or  no  excuse,  the  Doctor  was  to  be 
seen  flying  over  the  laAd  at  Ml  gA- 


[Jan. 

lop,  and  scouring  town  and  country 
With  four  clerical-lookitig  long-tailed 
horses.  We  believe  he  even  medi- 
tated a  medal,  commemorating  his 
first  ovation  by  a  faithful  portrait  of 
the  coach  and  nis  own  episcopal  wig 
in  their  meridian  pomp ;  he  was  to 
have  been  represented  in  the  act 
of  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
**  inflicting  his  eye"  upon  some  hos- 
tile parson  pickmg  his  way  through 
the  mud  on  foot  On  the  whole,  we 
really  rejoice  that  the  Doctor  got  his 
coach  and  his  four  resounding  cour- 
sers. The  occasional  crack  of  the 
whip  must  have  sounded  pleasantly 
in  his  ears  at  a  period  when  he  him- 
self had  ceased  to  operate  with  that 
weapon — when  he  was  no  more  than 
an  emeritus  professor,  and  /iei^tr0(p»^9f 
no  longer.  So  far  was  well;  but 
still,  we  ask,  how  came  it  that  his 
coach  panels  wanted  their  appro- 
priate heraldic  decoration?  How 
was  it  that  he  missed  the  mitre  ?— 
Late  in  life,  we  find  him  character- 
ising himself  as  an  "  unpreferred, 
calumniated,  half-starvinff  country 
parson  j"  no  part  of  whicn,  indeed, 
was  true;  but  yet,  we  demand,— 
How  was  it  that  any  colourable 
plea  existed,  at  that  time  of  his  ca- 
reer, to  give  one  moment's  plausibi- 
lity to  such  an  exaggeration  7  Let  us 
consider. 

Dr  Parr  was  the  son  of  a  country 
practitioner  in  the  humbler  depart- 
ments of  medicine.  Parr,  senior, 
practised  as  a  surgeon,  apothecary, 
and  accoucheur.  From  him,  there* 
fore,  his  son  could  expect  little  assist- 
ance in  his  views  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement But  that  was  not  neces- 
sary. An  excellent  Latin  scholar, 
ana  a  man  who  brought  the  rare 
sanction  (sanctification— we  were 
going  to  say)  of  clerical  co-operation 
and  countenance  to  so  graceless  and 
reprobate  a  parly  as  the  Whiffs,  who 
had  scarcely  a  professional  friend  to 
say  grace  at  weir  symposia,  must, 
with  any  reasonable  discretion  in  the 
conduct  of  his  life,  have  been  by 
much  too  valuable  an  article  on  the 
Whig  establishment  to  run  any  risk 
of  neglect  The  single  clerk,  the  one 
sole  reverend  man  of  letters,  who  was 
borne  upon  their  books,  must  have 
had  a  priceless  value  in  the  eyes  of 
that  faction— when  "  taking  stock," 
^d  estimating  their  alliances.  To 
them  he  must  have  been  what  the 
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Bmperor  of  Morocco  is  to  the  collec- 
tor of  butterflies.  To  have  lost  this 
?alue,  to  have  forfeited  his  hold  upon 
their  gratitude,  and  actually  to  have 
depreciated  as  he  grew  older,  and 
better  known  to  the  world'^impUet 
too  significantlj  some  gross  miscon- 
duct, or  some  rueful  indiscretions. 
The  truth  is  this ;  and  for  Parr's  otm 
honour,  lest  worse  things  should  be 
thought  of  him  than  the  case  really 
warrants,  his  friends  ought  to  make 
it  known^^thougb  a  man  of  integrity, 
he  could  not  be  relied  upon:  in  a 
muster  of  forces,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  that  never  could  be  absolutely 
reckoned  and  made  sure  of.  Neither 
did  his  scruples  obey  any  known 
law :  he  could  swallow  a  camel,  ftnd 
strain  at  a  gnat,  and  his  caprice  was 
of  the  most  dangerous  kind ;  nOt  a 
woman's  caprice,  which  is  the  mere 
mantling  of  levity,  and  readilv  enough 
obeys  any  fresh  impulse,  which  it  is 
easy  to  apply  in  an  opposite  direc^ 
tion.  Dr  Farr's  caprices  grew  upon 
another  stock ;  they  were  the  fitful 
outbreaks  of  steady,  mulish  virrong* 
headedness.  This  was  a  constitu- 
tional taint,  for  which  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  accoucheur.  Had  the 
father's  infirmity  reached  Dr  Parr  l<i 
his  worldly  career,  merely  in  that 
blank  neutral  character,  and  affected 
his  fortunes  through  that  pure  nega- 
tive position  of  confessed  mcapadty 
to  help  him,  which  is  the  whole  ex- 
tent or  disastrous  influence  that  the 
biographical  records  ascribe  to  him 
—all  would  have  been  well.  But  the 
old  mule  overruled  his  son  to  the 
end  of  his  long  life,  and  controlled  hts 
reiterated  opportunities  of  a  certain 
and  brilliant  success,  bv  the  heredi- 
tary taint  in  the  blood  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  him,  in  moreperhaps  than 
its  original  strength.  The  true  name 
for  this  infirmity  is,  in  the  vulgar 
^iBiBcty  pia-heaaedmsi.  Stupid  im- 
perturbable adherence,  deaf  and 
blind,  to  some  perverse  view  that 
abruptly  thwarted  and  counteracted 
his  party,  making  his  friends  stare. 


and  his  opponents  laugh;  in  short, 
as  we  have  said,  pure  pig^headed- 
ness,— eActf  was  the  key  to  Dr  Parr's 
lingering  preferment:  and,  we  be^ 
lieve,  upon  a  considerate  view  ot  hiA 
whole  course,  that  he  threw  away  ten 
times  the  amount  of  fortune,  rank, 
splendour,  and  influence  that  he  ever 
obtained ;  and  with  no  countervailing 
indemnity  from  any  moral  reputation, 
such  as  would  attend  all  consistent 
sacrifices  to  high-minded  principle. 
No  I  on  the  contrary,  with  harsh 
opposition  and  irritating  expressions 
of  powerful  disgust  from  rriends  in 
every  quarter— all  conscious  that,  in 
such  instances  of  singularity,  DrParr 
was  merely  obeying  a  demon,  that 
now  and  then  mastered  him,  of  wav- 
ward-^restive — moody  self-conceit, 
and  the  blind  spirit  Of  contradiction. 
Most  of  us  know  a  little  of  such  men, 
and  occasionally  suffer  by  such  men 
in  the  private  affairs  of  life— men  that 
are  unusually  Jealous  of  slights,  or 
insufiScient  acknowledgments  of  thelf 
personal  claims  and  consequence: 
they  require  to  be  courted,  petted, 
caressed :  they  refuse  to  be  compro- 
mised or  committed  by  the  general 
acts  of  their  party :  no,  thev  must  be 
specially  consulted  ,*  else  they  read  a 
lesson  to  the  whole  party  on  their 
error,  by  some  shocking  and  revolting 
act  of  sudden  desertion,  which,  from 
a  person  of  different  characters  would 
have  been  considered  perfioy.  Dr 
Johnstone  himself  admits,  that  Parr 
was  "jealous  of  attention,  and  indig- 
nant nt  neglect;"  and  on  one  occa- 
sion endeavours  to  explain  a  transac- 
tion of  his  life,  by  supposing  that  he 
may  have  been  "  hurried  away  by 
one  of  those  torrents  of  passion,  of 
which  there  are  too  many  instances 
in  hi$  life."*— Of  the  father.  Parr 
obstetrical,  the  same  indulgent  bio- 
grapher remarks,  (p.  10,)  that  he 
was  **  distinguished  by  the  rectitude 
of  his  principles ;"  and,  in  another 
place,  (p.  21,)  he  pronounces  him.  In 
summing  up  his  character,  to  have 
been   ^  an  honest,  well-meaning. 


*  Page  307,  vol.  i The  Doctor  adds—"  As  in  the  lives  of  us  all."    But,  besides 

that  this  addition  defeats  the  whole  meaning  of  bis  own  emphasis  on  the  word  his.  It 
is  not  true  that  men  generally  yield  to  passion  in  their  political  or  public  lives.  Ha- 
ving adopted  a  party,  they  adhere  to  it ;  generally  for  good  and  for  ever.  And  the 
passions,  which  occasionally  govern  them,  are  the  passions  of  their  party-^not  their 
own  separate  impulses  as  individuals. 
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Tory ;"  but>  at  tho  same  time,  con- 
fesses him  to  have  been  **  tho  j^etty 
tyrant  of  his  fireside," — an  amiable 
little  feature  of  character,  that  would 
go  far  to  convince  his  own  family, 
that  '*  rectitude  of  principles"  was 
not  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
practice  of  a  ruffian. 

Tory,  however.  Parr,  senior,  was 
not :  he  was  a  Jacobite,  probably  for 
the  gratification  of  his  spleen,  and 
upon  a  conceit  that  this  arrayed  him 
in  a  distinct  personal  contest  witii 
the  House  of  Hanover;  whereas, 
once  confounded  amongst  the  pre- 
vailing party  of  friends  to  Uiat  in- 
terest^  as  a  man-midwife,  he  could 
hardly  hope  to  win  the  notice  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  His  faction,  how- 
ever, being  beaten  to  their  heart's 
content,  and  his  own    fortune  all 

§oing  overboard  in  the  storm,  he  sud- 
enly  made  a  bolt  to  the  very  oppo- 
site party :  he  ratted  to  the  red-hot 
Whi^ :  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  which  are  as  we  have  here 
stated  them,  hardly  warrant  us  in 
putting  a  very  favourable  construc- 
tion upon  his  motives.  As  was  the 
father,  so  was  tiie  son:  the  same 
right  of  rebellion  reserved  to  him- 
self, whether  otherwise  professing 
himself  Jacobite  or  Whig ;  the  same 
peremptory  duty  of  passive  obedi- 
ence for  those  of  his  household ;  the 
same  hot  intemperances  in  politics; 
the  same  disdain  of  accountableness 
to  his  party  leaders ;  and,  finally,  the 
same  "petty  tyranny  of  the  fire- 
side." This  last  is  a  point  on  which 
all  the  biographers  are  agreed:  they 
all  record  the  uncontrollable  ill  tem- 
per and  hasty  violence  of  Dr  Parr 
within  his  domestic  circle.  And  one 
anecdote,  illustrating  his  intemper- 
ance, we  can  add  ourselves.  On  one 
occasion,  rising  up  from  table,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fierce  discussion  with 
Mrs  Parr,  he  toqk  a  carving  knife, 
and  applying  it  to  a  portrait  of  that 
lady  hanging  upon  the  wall,  he  drew 
it  sharply  across  the  jugular,  and  cut 
tiie  throat  of  the  picture  from  ear  to 
ear,  thus  murdenng  her  in  ef^gj. 

This  view  of  Parr^s  intractable  tem- 
per is  necessary  to  understand  his 
life,  and  in  some  measure  to  justify 
his  Mends.  Though  not  (as  he  chose 
himself  to  express  it,  under  a  mo- 
mentary sense  of  his  slow  progress 
in  life,  and  the  reluctant  blossoming 


of  his  preferment)  "  a  half-starved 
parson,  yet  most  unquestionably 
he  reaped  nothing  at  all  from  his 
long  attachment  to  Whiggerv,  by 
comparison  witii  what  he  would  have 
reaped  had  that  attachment  been 
more  cordial  and  unbroken,  and  had 
he,  in  other  respects,  borne  himself 
with  more  discretion ;  and  above  all, 
had  he  abstained  from  offensive  per- 
sonalities. This  was  a  rock  on  which 
Parr  often  wrecked  himself.  Things, 
and  principles,  and  existing  esta- 
blishments, might  all  have  been  at- 
tacked with  even  more  virulence 
than  he  exhibited,  had  his  furious 
passions  allowed  him  to  keep  his 
nands  off  the  persons  of  individuals. 
Here  lay  one  class  of  the  causes  which 
retarded  his  promotion.  Another 
was  his  unbecoming  warfare  upon 
his  own  church.  "  fam  sorrv,"  said 
•  one  of  his  earliest,  latest,  and  vnsest 
friends,  (BishopBennet,)--"  I  am  sor- 
ry you  attack  the  church,  for  fear  of 
consequences  to  your  own  advance- 
ment" This  was  said  in  1792.  Six 
years  after,  the  writer,  who  had  a  con- 
fidential post  in  tiie  Irish  govern- 
ment, and  saw  the  dreadful  crisis  to 
which  things  were  hurrying,  found  it 
necessary  to  break  off  all  intercourse 
with  Dr  Parr ;  so  shocking  to  a  man 
of  principle  was  the  careless  levity 
with  which  this  minister  of  peace, 
and  his  immediate  associates,  them- 
selves in  the  bosom  of  security, 
amongst  the  woods  of  Warwickshire, 
scattered  their  fire-brands  of  inflam- 
matory language  through  the  public, 
at  a  period  of  so  much  awful  irrita- 
tion. Afterwards,  it  is  true,  that 
when  the  Irish  crisis  had  passed,  and 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  his  re- 
spect for  Parr  as  a  scholar  led  him 
to  resume  his  correspondence.  But 
he  never  altered  his  opinion  of  Parr 
as  a  politician :  he  viewed  him  as  a 
man  profoundly  ignorant  in  politics ; 
a  mere  Parson  Adams  in  the  know- 
ledge of  affairs,  and  the  real  springs 
of  political  action,  or  political  influ- 
ence ;  but  unfortunately  with  all  the 
bigotry  and  violent  irritability  that 
belong  to  the  most  excited  and  in- 
terested partisan;  having  the  pas- 
sions of  the  world  united  witii  the 
ignorance  of  the  desert ;  coupling  the 
simplicity  of  the  dove  with  tne  fierce 
instincts  of  the  serpent 
The  events  of  his  life  moved  under 
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this  unhappy  influence.  Leaving 
college  prematurely  upon  the  mi8- 
fortune*  of  his  father's  death,  he  he- 
came  an  assistant  at  Harrow  under 
the  learned  Dr  Sumner.  Ahout  five 
years  after,  on  Pr  Sumner's  death, 
though  manifestly  too  young  for  the 
situation,  he  entered  into  a  warm 
contest  for  the  vacant  place  of  head- 
master. Notwithstanoing  the  sup- 
port of  Lord  Dartmou^  and  others, 
he  lost  it ;  and,  unfortunately  for  his 
peace  of  mind,  though,  as  usual,  he 
imagined  all  sorts  of  mtrigues  against 
himself,  yet  the  pretensions  of  his 
competitor,  Benjamin  Heath,  were 
such  as  to  disabuse  all  the  world  of 
any  delusive  conceit,  that  justice  had 
not  been  done.  Parr,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, then  only  twenty-five 
years  old,  had,  in  no  single  instance, 
distinguished  himself;  nor  had  he 
even  fifty  years  afte'r->no,  nor  at  the 
day  of  his  death — given  any  evi- 
dences to  the  world  that  he  was  com- 
parable to  Heath  as  a  Grecian.  The 
probable  ground  of  Heath's  success 
was  a  character  better  fitted  to  pre- 
side over  a  great  school,  (for  even 
the  too  friendly  biographers  of  Parr 
admit  that  he  did  not  command  the 
respect  of  the  boys,)  and  his  bet- 
ter established  learning.  Naturally 
enough.  Parr  was  unwilling  to  admit 
these  causes,  so  advantageous  to  his 
rival,  as  the  true  ones.  What,  then, 
is  his  account  of  the  matter?  He 
says,  that  he  lost  the  election  by  a 
vote  which  he  had  given  to  John 
Wilkes,  in  his  contest  for  Middlesex. 
To  John  Wilkes— mark  that,  reader ! 
Thus  early  had  this  "gowned  stu- 
dent" engaged  his  passions  and  his 
services  m  the  interest  of  brawling, 
intriguing  faction. 

This  plan  failing,  he  set  up  a  rival 
establishment  in  we  neighbourhood 
of  Harrow,  at  Stanmore ;  and  never 
certainly  did  so  voung  a  man,  with 
so  few  of  the  ordinary  guarantees  to 
offer— that  is  to  say,  eiUier  property, 
experience,   or    connexions — meet 


with  such  generous  assistance.  One 
friend  lent  him  two  thousand  pounds 
at  two  per  cent,  though  his  security 
must  obviously  have  been  merely 

Eersonal.  Another  lent  him  two 
undred  pounds  without  any  interest 
at  all.  ^d  many  persons  of  station 
and  influence,  amongst  whom  was 
Lord  Dartmouth,  gave  him  a  sort  of 
countenance  equally  useful  to  his 
interests,  by  placing  their  sons  under 
his  care.  AH  came  to  nothing  how- 
ever; the  establishment  was  knocked 
up,  and  clearly  from  gross  defects  of 
management.  And,  had  his  princi- 
pal creditor  pressed  for  repayment, 
or  had  he  shewn  less  than  the  most 
generous  forbearance,  which  he  con- 
tinued through  a  space  of  21  years, 
(in  fact,  until  the  repayment  was  ac- 
complished without  distress,)  Parr 
must  have  been  ruined ;  for  in  those 
days  there  was  no  merciful  indul- 
gence of  the  laws  to  hopeless  insol- 
vents ;  unless  by  the  favour  of  their 
creditors,  they  were  doomed  to  rot 
in  prison.  Now,  in  this  one  story  we 
have  two  facts  illustrated,  bearing 
upon  our  present  enquiry — first,  the 
extraordinary  good  luck  of  Parr; 
secondly,  his  extraordinary  skill  in 
neutralizing  or  abusing  it 

What  young  man,  that  happens  to 
be  penniless  at  Uie  age  of  twenty- 
five,  untried  in  the  management  of 
money,  untried  ev en 9A\he presiding 
master  in  a  school,  would  be  likely 
to  find  a  friend  willing  to  intrust 
him,  on  his  personal  responsibility, 
(and  with  no  prospect  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  money,  except  through 
the  tardy  and  uncertain  accumula- 
tion of  profits  upon  an  opposition 
school,)  with  so  lAiJCe  a  sum  as  two 
thousand  pounds  ?  Who,  in  an  ordi- 
nary way,  could  count  upon  the  sup- 
port of  a  nobleman  enjoying  the  ear 
and  confidence  of  royalty  ?  Lastly, 
who  would  so  speedily  defeat  and 
baffle,  by  his  own  unassisted  negli- 
gence and  flagrant  indiscretions,  so 
much  volunteer  bounty?     At  this 


•  Even  thai  wm  possibly  barbed  In  some  of  its  consequenoes  to  Parr,  by  his  own 
impradenoe.  Tbe  widow  (his  stepmother)  Is  said  to  have  injured  Parr  by  her  rapa- 
city. Bat,  if  so,  Parr  had  certainly  himself  Uid  the  foondation  of  an  early  hatred 
between  them,  by  reftuing  to  lay  aside  his  mourning  for  his  own  mother,  on  the  mar- 
riage day  of  this  second  Mrs  Parr  with  his  father.  We  do  not  much  quarrel  with 
his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  considering  his  age  (sixteen)  and  the  relation  of  her  for 
whom  he  mourned.  But  still  the  act  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  led  to  its 
natural  results. 
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time  of  his  life,  it  strilceB  us,  in  fact, 
tliat  Dr  Parr  was  mad.  Tl)e  stu- 
dents at  Stanmore  were  indulged  in 
all  sorts  of  irregularities.  Thatt  per- 
haps,  might  ansa  from  the  unfortu- 
nate situAtion  of  the  new  establish- 
ment— too  near  to  its  rival ;  and  in 
part  also,  from  the  delicate  posi- 
tion of  Parr,  who,  in  most  instances, 
had  come  under  an  unfortunate  per- 
sonal obligation  to  the  young  gentie- 
men  who  followed  him  from  Har- 
row. But  in  his  habits  of  dress 
and  deportment,  which  drew  scandal 
upon  himself,  and  Jealousy  upon  his 
establishment,  Parr  owed  his  ill  suc- 
cess to  nobody  but  himself.  Mr 
Roderick,  his  assistant,  and  a  most 
friendly  reporter,  says,  that  at  this 
time  he  '*  brought  upon  himself  the 
ridicule  of  tiie  neighbourhood  and 
passengers  by  many  foolish  acts; 
such  as  riding  in  high  prelatical 
pomp  through  the  streets  on  a  black 
■addle,  beanng  in  his  hand  a  long 
eane  or  wand,  such  as  women  used 
to  have»  with  an  ivory  head  like  a 
eroiier,  which  was  probably  the  rea- 
son why  he  liked  it  :*'  We  see  by 
this  he  was  already  thinking  of  the 
bishopric.  **  At  oUier  times  he  was 
seen  stalking  through  the  town  in 
a  dirty  striped  momin^gown :  Nii 
fuii  imquam  tic  impar  #t^f."  When 
we  ada,   that  Dr  Parr  soon   dis- 

Sisted  and  alienated  his  weightiest 
end  amongst  the  residents  at  Stan- 
more,  Mr  Smith,  the  accomplished 
rector  of  the  place,  we  cannot  won- 


der that  little  more  than  five  years 
saw  that  scheme  at  an  end.* 

The  school  at  Stanmore  he  could 
not  be  said  to  leave;  it  left  Aim; 
such  was  his  management,  that  no 
fresh  pupils  succeeded  to  those  whom 
the  progress  of  years  carried  off  to 
the  universities.  When  this  waver- 
ing rushlight  had  at  length  finallv 
expired,  it  oecame  necessary  to  think 
of  other  plans,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1777  he  accepted  the  mastership  of 
Colchester  school.  Even  there,  brief 
as  his  connexion  was  with  that  estab- 
lishment, he  found  time  to  fasten  a 
quarrel  upon  the  trustees  of  the 
school  in  reference  to  a  lease ;  and 
upon  this  quarrel  he  printed  (though 
he  did  not  publish)  a  pamphlet  Sir 
William  Jones,  his  old  schoolfellow, 
to  whom,  as  a  lawyer,  this  pamphlet 
was  submitted,  found  continual  oc- 
casion to  mark  upon  the  margin  such 
criticisms  as  these,  **  too  viofent-^too 
Btrong,^^  The  contest  was  apparentiy 
de  Icmd  caprind:  so  at  least  Sir  Wil- 
liam thoughtf 

But,  luckily,  he  was  soon  called 
away  from  these  miserable  feuds  to 
a  more  creditable  sort  of  activity. 
In  the  summer  of  1778,  the  master- 
ship of  the  public  grammar-school  at 
Norwich  became  vacant :  in  the  au- 
tumn, Parr  was  elected :  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1 779,  he  commenced  his 
residence  in  that  city.  Thus  we  see 
that  he  was  unusually  befriended  in 
all  his  undertakings.  As  a  private 
speculator  at  Stanmore,  as  a  candi- 


*  Laying  together  all  the  ineidentiof  that  time,  it  iiioareely  poaelble  to  doabt  that 
Parr  oondnoted  bimtelf  with  great  impropriety.  Benjamin  Heath  neither  answered 
the  letter  In  whieh  Vvn  attempted  to  elear  himself  from  the  charge  of  exciting  the 
boys  of  Harrow  to  Insurrectioo  against  Heath's  authority,  nor  did  he  so  much  as 
leave  his  card  at  Stanmore,  in  acknowledgment  of  Parr's  call  upon  him.  As  to  Mr 
Smith,  the  rector,  celebrated  for  his  wit  and  ability,  the  early  associate  of  Johnson 
and  Oarriek,  from  being  **  the  warmest  of  Parr's  friends,"  (such  is  Mr  Roderick's 
langoaffe,)  he  soon  became  cool,  and  finally  ceased  to  speak.  Mr  Roderick  does  not 
acquit  his  friend  of  the  chief  blame  in  this  rupture. 

f  Dr  Johnstone,  however,  speaking  of  the  pamphlet  as  a  composition,  discovers  in 
St  **  all  the  peculiarities  of  Parr's  style — its  Tigour,  its  vehemence,  its  clearness,"  its 
tt  caterOf  et  catera ;  and,  lastly,  its  "splendid  imagery."  and  obviously,  by  way  of  a 
specimen  of  this  last  quality,  he  quotes  the  following  most  puerile  rhetoric :  "  I  had 
arrayed  myself  in  a  panoply  of  the  trustiest  armour— in  the  breastplate  of  innocence, 
the  shield  of  the  law,  the  sword  of  indignation,  and  the  helmet  of  intrepidity.  When 
I  first  entered  the  lists  against  these  hiu'dy  combatants,  I  determined  to  throw  away 
the  scabbard,"  and  so  forth.  The  noord  of  indignation  !  Birch-rod  he  surely  means. 
However,  we  must  think,  that  the  bombs  of  oonUmpt,  and  the  mortars  of  criticism, 
ought  to  open  upon  any  person  above  the  age  of  eight  years  who  could  write  such  stilted 
fiisttan. 
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date  for  Colchester,  aa  a  candidate 
for  Nornricb,  he  was  uniformly  suc^ 
cessful,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  that 
encouragement  the  most  liberal,  on 
the  part  of  others,  can  overrule  a 
man  s  own  imprudence.  The  master- 
ship of  Norwich  has  certainly  been 
considered  a  valuable  prize  by  others. 
How  it  happened  that  Parr  found  it 
otherwise,  or  whether  mere  rest- 
lessness and  love  of  change  were  his 
ffoveming  motives,  does  not  appear ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  in  August  1785, 
he  sent  in  his  resignation;  and  at 
Easter  1786,  he  went  to  reside  at  the 
parsonage  house  of  Hatton,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  where  be  open- 
ed a  private  academy.  And  though, 
as  old  age  advanced,  he  resigned  nis 
pupils,  Hatton  continued  to  be  his 
place  of  residence. 
This,  then,  was  the  haven,  the  per- 

Eetual  curacy  of  Hatton,  into  which 
^r  Parr  steered  his  little  boat,  when 
he  had  already  passed  the  meridian* 
of  his  life.  And  ^except  upon  a  vi- 
sit) he  never  again  left  it  for  any 
more  elevated  abode.  For  a  philo- 
sopher, we  grant  that  a  much  happier 
situation  cannot  be  imagined  than 
that  of  an  English  rural  parson,  rich 
enough  to  muntain  a  good  library. 
Dr  rsiT  was  exactly  m  those  cir- 
cumstances: but  Dr  Parr  was  no 
philosopher.  And  assuredly  this  was 
not  the  vision  which  floated  before 
bis  eyes  at  Stanmore,  when  he  was 
riding  on  his  "  black  saddle,"  in  pre- 
latioO  pomp,  with  his  ivory  crosier 
in  his  nst  The  coach-and-four  and 
mitred  panels,  must  then  have 
flourished  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture.  But  at  that  time  he  was 
Detween  25  and  80:  now  he  was 
turned  40— >an  age  when,  if  a  man 
should  not  have  made  his  fortune,  at 
least  he  ought  to  see  clearly  before 
him  the  road  by  which  it  i$  to  be 
made.  Now  what  was  Parr's  condi- 
tion at  this  time,  in  respect  td  that 
supreme  object  of  his.  exertions  ?•— 
We  have  no  letter  on  that  point  in 
this  year,  1786 :  but  we  have  one  in 
1782,  when  it  does  not  appear  (and 
indeed  can  hardly  be  supposed  pos- 
sible) that  his  situation  was  mate- 
rially different.    Writing  to  a  man 


whom  he  valued,  but  then  under  a 
cloud  of  distress,  and  perhaps  wish- 
ing to  excuse  himself  for  not  sending 
him  money,  he  thus  states  the  result 
of  his  labours  up  to  that  date :~"  You 
desire  my  conndence ;  and  I  there- 
fore add,  that  the  little  progress  I 
have  made  in  worldly  matters,  the 
heavy  loss  I  have  sustained  by  the 
war,  the  inconsiderable  advantages 
I  have  gahied  by  a  laborious  and  irk- 
some employment  and  the  mortify- 
ing discouragements  I  have  met  with 
in  my  cleriod  profession,  have  all 
conspired  to  depress  my  spurits,  and 
undermine  my  constitution.  I  was 
content  to  give  up  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment, vvhile  I  had  a  prospect  of 
making  some  comfortable  provision 
for  my  old  age  in  my  business  as  a 
teacher :  but  the  best  of  my  years 
have  now  elapsed ;  and  I  am,  through 
a  most  vexatious  and  trying  series  of 
events,  not  a  shilling  richer  thaa 
when  I  went  to  Stanmore.  I  have 
this  very  week  closed  an  account,  on 
which  I  stood  indebted  near  L.2000, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  borrow  when 
I  launched  into  active  life.  My  house 
at  Stanmore,  I  sold  literally  for  less 
money  than  I  expended  on  the  re- 
pairs only.  To  this  loss  of  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds,  I  am  to  add 
near  L.700,  which  I  im^lose  entirely, 
and  must  lose  in  a  ffreat  measure,  bv 
the  reduction  of  St  Vincent  and  St 
Kitt's.  My  patience,  so  far  as  reli- 
gion prescribes  it,  is  sufficient  to  sup- 
port me  under  this  severity  of  moral 
trial.  But  the  hour  is  past  in  which 
I  might  hope  to  secure  a  comfortable 
independency;  and  I  am  now  labour- 
ing under  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
touing,  with  exl^uBted  strength,  for 
a  scanty  subsistence  to  myself  and 
my  family.  It  is  but  eighteen  months 
that  I  could  pronounce  a  shilling  my 
own.  Now,  indeed,  HMO  MUM  pm^^ 
in  are^^hut  my  integrity  I  have  ever 
held  fut'' 

Possibly ;  but  integrity  might  also 
have  been  held  fast  in  a  deanery; 
and  certdnly  Dr  Parr  will  not  pre- 
tend to  hoax  us  with  such  a  story, 
as,  that  <*  integrity"  was  all  that  he 
contemplated  horn  his  black  saddle 
in    Stanmore.       Undoubtedly,    he 


*  By  meridian,  we  here  mean  the  month  which  exactly  bisected  hit  life^  Dr  Parr 
lived  about  eleven  months  leas  tlian  eighty  years ;  and  he  was  about  two  months  more 
than  forty  when  he  came  to  live  at  Hatton* 
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framed  to  himself  some  other  good 
things,  60  fortunately  arranged,  that 
they  could  be  held  in  commendam 
with  int^frity.  Such,  however,  was 
the  naked  fact,  and  we  are  sorry  for 
it,  at  the  time  when  Dr  Parr  drew 
near  to  his  fortieth  year — at  which 
age,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  man 
must  be  a  fool  if  he  is  not  a  physi- 
cian. Pass  on,  reader,  for  the  term 
of  almost  another  generation ;  sup- 
pose Dr  Parr  to  be  turned  of  sixty, 
and  the  first  light  snows  of  early  old 
age  to  be  just  l>eginning  to  descend 
upon  him,  and  his  best  wig  to  be 
turning  grey; — were  matters,  we  ask, 
improved  at  that  time  ?  Not  much. 
Twenty  years  from  that  Easter  on 
which  he  had  entered  the  gates  of 
Hatton,  had  brought  him  within 
hail  of  a  bishopric ;  for  his  party 
were  just  then  in  power.  Already 
he  could  descry  his  sleeves  and  his 
rochet;  already  he  could  count  the 
pinnacles  of  his  cathedral;  when 
suddenly  Mr  Fox  died,  and  his 
hopes  evanesced  in  spiral  wreaths  of 
fuming  Orinoco,  unfortunate  Dr 
Parr !  Once  before  he  had  conceived 
himself  within  an  inch  of  the  mitre ; 
that  was  in  the  king's  first  illness, 
when  the  regency  intrigue  gave 
hopes,  at  one  time,  that  Mr  Pitt 
would  be  displaced.  Dr  Parr  had 
then  been  summoned  up  to  London; 
and  he  had  ffone  so  tar  as  to  lay 
down  rules  for  his  episcopal  beha- 
viour. But  the  king  suddenly  reco- 
vered; many  a  grasping  palm  was 
then  relaxed  abruptly ;  and,  alas !  for 
Dr  Parr,  whether  people  died  or  reco- 
vered, the  event  was  equally  unfor- 
tunate. Writing,  on  August  25, 1807y 
to  the  Bishop  of  Down,  he  says, — 
**  If  Mr  Fox  had  lived  and  continued 
in  power,  he  certainly  would  have 
maae  me  a  bishop."  Now,  if  Dr 
Parr  meant  to. say  that  he  had  a  dis- 
tinct promise  to  Uiat  effect,  that  cer- 
tainly is  above  guessing;  else  we 
should  almost  presume  to  guess, 
that  Mr  Fox  neither  would,  nor  pos- 
sibly could,  have  made  Dr  Parr  a 
bishop.  It  is  true,  that  Mr  Fox  meant 
to  have  promoted  the  Bishop  of  Lkn- 


daff  of  that  day,  who  might  seem  to 
stand  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
a  literary  supporter ;  at  least  Lord 
Holland  said  to  a  friend  of  ours, — 
**  Had  our  party  remained  in  office, 
we  should  have  raised  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
York."  But  then  why?  Lord  Hol- 
land's reason  was  this, — ^  For  he" 
(meaning  Dr  Watson)  **  behaved 
very  well,  I  can  assure  you,  to  us," 
(meaning  by  us  the  whole  coalition 
probably  of  Grenvilles  and  Foxes.) 
Now,  this  reason  (we  fear)  did  not 
apply,  in  Mr  Fox's  mind,  to  Dr  Parr ; 
he  had  behaved  violently,  indiscreet- 
ly, foolishly,  on  several  occasions; 
he  had  thoroughly  disgusted  all  other 
parties ;  he  had  not  satisfied  his  own. 
And  once,  when,  for  a  very  frivolous 
reason,  he  gave  a  vote  for  Mr  Pitt 
at  the  Camoridge  election,  we  are 
satisfied  ourselves  that  he  meditated 
the  notable  policy  of  ratting ;  con- 
ceiving, perhaps,  that  it  was  a  ro- 
mantic and  ideal  punctilio  of  honour 
to  adhere  to  a  doomed  party ;  and  the 
letter  of  Lord  John  Townshend,  on 
that  occasion,  convinces  us,  that  the 
Whigs  viewed  this  very  suspicious 
act  in  that  light.  Even  Dr  John- 
stone, we  observe,  doubts  whether 
Mr  Fox  would  have  raised  Dr  Parr 
to  the  mitre.  And,  as  to  every  body 
else,  they  shuddered  at  his  very 
name.  The  Chancellor,  Lord  Thur- 
low,  gave  him  a  hearty  curse,  more 
SUO9  instead  of  a  prebend;  and  Lord 
Grenvilleassigne>d,asareason  against 
making  him  a  bishop,his  extreme  un- 
populuitv*  with  hfs  own  order.  As 
one  proof  of  that,  even  the  slight  dls- 
tincnon  of  preaching  a  visitation  ser- 
mon had  never  once  been  offered  to 
Dr  Parr,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in 
1816,  when  he  had  completed  his 
seventieth  year,  notwithstanding  he 
had  held  preferment  in  five  different 
counties.  Nor  was  it,  in  fact,  offered 
for  six  years  more ;  and  then,  being 
a  hopenil  young  gentleman  of  se- 
venty-six, he  thought  proper  to  de- 
cline Uie  invitation. 

Next,  for  the  emoluments  of  his 
profession, — Was  he  better  off,  as 


*  Parr*8  extreme  and  welUmerited  unpopularity  with  an  order  whom  be  had, 
tbroagh  life,  sneered  at  and  misrepresented,  is  a  little  dis|piised  to  common  readers 
by  the  fact,  that  he  corresponds  with  more  than  one  bishop  on  terms  of  friendship 
and  confidence.  But  this  arose,  generally  speaking,  in  latter  life,  when  early  8cho<d- 
fsllows  and  popUs  of  bis  own,  in  several  Instances,  were  raised  to  the  mitre* 
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regards  them?  Else,  whence  came 
the  coach-and-four  ?  We.  answer, 
that,  by  mere  accidents  of  good  luck, 
and  Uie  falling-in  of  some  extraor- 
dinary canal  profits,  Dr  Parr's  pre- 
bend in  the  cathedral  of  St  PauFs, 
given  to  him  bv  Bishop  Lowth,  upon 
the  interest  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  in 
bis  last  year  or  two,  produced  him 
an  unusually  large  sum ;  so  that  he 
had  about  three  thousand  a-year, 
and  we  are  glad  of  it  He  had  also 
an  annuity  of  three  hundred  a-year, 
fixanted  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and 
Bedford  in  consideration  of  a  sub- 
scription made  for  Dr  Parr  by  his 
political  ftriends.  But  this  was  a  kind 
of  charity  which  would  not  have  been 
offered,  had  it  not  been  felt  that,  in 
the  regular  path  of  his  profession,  he 
had  not  drawn,  nor  was  likely  to 
draw,anyconspicuousprizes.  In  fact, 
but  for  the  two  accidents  we  have 
mentioned,  his  whole  regular  income 
from  the  church,  up  to  a  period  of 
advanced  age,  when  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  presented  him  to  a  living  of 
about  L.200  per  annum,  was  L.93  on 
account  of  his  living—and  L.17  on 
account  of  his  prebend. 

Such  were  the  ecclesiastical  ho- 
nours, and  such  the  regular  eccle- 
siastical emoluments  of  Samuel  Parr. 
We  do  not  grudge  him  the  addition, 
as  regards  the  latter,  which,  in  his 
closing  years,  he  drew  from  tiie  libe- 
rality of  his  friends  and  the  acci- 
dents of  luck.  On  the  contrary,  we 
rejoice  that  his  last  days  passed  in 
luxury  and  pomp ;  that  he  sent  up 
daily  clouds  of  undulating  incense  to 
the  skies ;  and  that  he  celebrated  his 
birthday  with  ducal  jpme  and  veni- 
son from  the  parks  of  princes ;  final- 
ly, we  rejoice  that  he  galloped  about 
in  his  coach-and-four,  and  are  not 
J  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  nearly 


guloped  over  ourselves. 

Still,  we  rejoice  that  aU  these  lux- 
uries came  to  him  irregularly,  and 
not  at  all,  or  indirectly,  and  by 
accident,  through  the  church.  As 
re^ds  that^  and  looking  not  to  the 
individual,  but  entirely  to  the  ex- 
ample, we  rejoice  that,  both  for  her 
honours  and  emoluments,  Dr  Parr 
mbsed  them  altogether.     Such  be 


the  fate,  we  pray  heartily,  of  all  un- 
faithful servants,  in  whatsoever  pro- 
fession, calling,  or  office  of  trust! 
So  may  those  be  still  baffled  and  con- 
founded, who  pass  their  lives  in  dis- 
Earaging  and  traducing  their  own 
onourable  brethren;  and  who  la- 
bour (whether  consciously  and  from 
treachery,  or  half-consciously  and 
from  malice  and  vanity)  for  the  sub- 
version of  institutions  which  they 
are  sworn  and  paid  to  defend  ! 


Our  conclusion,  therefore,  the  epz- 
muihion  of  our  review,  is  this — that, 
considered  as  a  man  of  the  world, 
keenly  engaged  in  the  chase  after 
rank  and  riches,  Dr  Parr  must  be 
pronounced  to  have  failed  ;  that  his 
rare  and  late  successes  were  casual 
and  indirect ;  whilst  his  capital  fail- 
ures were  due  exclusively  to  him- 
self. His  two  early  bosom-friends 
and  schoolfellows,  Dr  Bennet  and 
Sir  W.  Jones,  he  saw  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  bishop  and  a  judge — whilst 
he  was  himself  still  plodding  as  a 
schoolmaster.  And  this  mortifying 
distinction  in  their  lots  was  too 
obviously  imputable,  not  to  any  more 
scrupulous  integrity  in  him,  flatter- 
ing and  soothing  as  that  hypothesis 
was  to  his  irritated  vanity,  but  solely 
to  his  own  hot-headed  defect  of  self- 
control — ^baffling  .the  eiforts  of  his 
friends,  and  neutralizing  the  finest 
opportunities.  Both  of  those  eminent 
persons,  the  bishop,  as  well  as  the 
judge,  deeply  disapproved  of  his  con- 
duct; though  they  agreed  in  can- 
dour, and  in  the  most  favourable 
construction  of  his  meaning;  and 
though  they  allowed  him  the  largest 
latitude  for  his  politics — one  of  them 
being  a  liberal  Tory,  and  the  other 
an  ardent  Whie.  And  yet,  with  the 
full  benefit  of  tois  large  privilege,  he 
could  not  win  their  toleration  to  his 
indiscretions.  So  that,  purely  by  his 
own  folly,  and  in  headstrong  opposi- 
tion to  the  concurring  tendencies 
of  his  opportunities  and  his  aids, 
Samuel  Parr  failed  utterly  as  a  man 
of  the  world.  It  remains  to  enquire 
—how  much  better  he  succeeded  in 
establislung  his  character  as  a  politi- 
cian, a  scholar,  and  a  divine. 
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THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLIS,  AND  OTHER  POPULOUS  PLACES. 


We  devoatlv  hope  that  Sir  R. 
Peers  promised  motion  on  the  Police 
will  cause,  not  only  the  Legislature, 
but  also  the  whole  community,  to  ex- 
amine most  severely  and  impartially 
the  new  principles  of  domestic  go- 
vernment, whicn  are  receiving  such 
comprehensive  application. 

The  fiew  system  of  Police  confess- 
edly forms  one  of  the  greatest  inroads 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
British  Constitution  that  modem 
times  have  witnessed.  An  intense  feel* 
Ing  of  hostility  to  it  prevails  in  the  Me- 
tropolis, which  actuates  the  middle 
classes,  as  well  as  the  multitude,  flows 
much  less  from  party  prejudice  and 
misrepresentation,  than  fair  experi- 
ment, and  forms,  in  a  revolutionary 
period  like  this,  an  important  source 
of  discontent  and  disaffection.  It  is 
in  course  of  extension  to  most  popu- 
lous places,  and  circumstances  have 
just  proved  that  it  can  easily  be  per- 
verted into  an  engine  of  the  most 
improper  and  dangerous  character. 
Here  is  one  very  conqjusive  reason 
for  the  examination  we  have  named. 

Another  is  formed  by  this.  The 
New  Police  makes,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, a  most  vicious  change  in  the 
magistracy,  and  it  is  connected  and 
combined  with  another  mighty  inroad 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
constitution,  which  is  calculated  to 
give  it  the  most  mischievous  opera- 
tion possible,  viz.  the  regular  adop- 
tion in  principle,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  practice,  of  a  stipendi- 
ary magistracy. 

As  a  third,  we  have  the  virtual  de- 
cision of  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive, that  at  least  the  people,  of  Eng- 
land can  be  no  longer  governed  by 
their  ancient  institutions  and  laws, — 
by  that  constitution  which  has  been 
so  long  boasted  of  so  immeasurably, 
worshipped  soardeutlv,  and  identified 
so  essentially,  with  England's  great- 
ness and  happiness.  'We  are  assured, 
on  such  grave  authority,  that  morals 
and  subordination  have  declined — 
vice,  crime,  and  turbulence  have  in- 
creased—the national  character  has 
retrograded  to  an  extent  so  mighty, 
as  to  put  mere  improvement  out  of 
the  questtion,  and  call  for  a  new  sys- 
tem of  local  government,  the  reverse 
of  the  old  one  in  both  form  and  spi- 


rit This  forms  a  question  which 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  peril- 
ous magnitude.  Local,  must  always 
in  a  great  measure  determine  both 
the  shape  and  character  of  general, 
government;  and  to  the  mass^  of 
the  population,  a  vicious,  tyrannical 
local  government  must  be  a  greater 
scourge  than  an  absolute  monarchy. 
In  addition,  ^e  spirit  of  both  the 
executive  and  legislative,   in    late 

{ears,  has  been  radically  changed, 
t  has  become  theoretic,  anti-popular, 
stem,  savage,  and  arbitranr.  In 
making  its  sweeping  alterations,  it 
has  disdained  to  seek  instriicUon  at 
home,  and  to  consult  the  disposition 
and  circumstances  of  the  people  to 
be  affected  by  them.  Gathering  its 
theories  in  foreign  parts,  it  is  not 
only  ravished  wuh  Che  Code  Napo- 
leon, but  it  must  have  its  Napoleon 
Police,  its  Napoleon  Magistrates,  and 
its  Napoleon  Maxims  of  governing. 
All  is  to  be  done  by  mandate  and 
force,  and  nothing  by  influence  and 
feeling;  a  worthless  skeleton  of  free- 
dom is  to  be  animated  by  a  soul  of 
tyranny.  Its  alterations^  saying  no- 
thing of  the  ruin  and  misery  they 
have  produced,  have  placed  the  em- 
pire on  the  brink  of  destruction ;  if 
It  be  carried  a  single  step  farther, 
nothing  can  save  it. 

The  principle  of  keeping  physical 
force,  to  the  utmost  extent  possible, 
from  the  hands  of  the  Executive, 
enters  into  the  essence  of  national 
liberty.  It  is,  without  it,  little  bet- 
ter than  useless  labour  to  fashion 
constitutions, — to  erect  limited  mo- 
narchies and  republics.  All  mutt  be 
name  and  shadow,  sound  and  pa- 
geantry, incapable  of  being  tumea  to 
effectual  use,  if  ample  security  be 
not  given  to  the  full  exercise  of  po- 
pular right  and  privilege.  The  latter 
exist  as  means  of  watching,  oppo- 
sing, and  restraining  the  Executive, 
therefore  it  has  the  most  interest  in 
preventing  their  exercise  when  this 
is  the  most  necessary ;  and  its  power 
of  prevention  must  be  in  proportion 
to  Its  command  over  physical  force. 
An  error  more  loaded  with  ignorance 
and  contradiction  could  not  well  be 
conceived  than  this,  to  create  a 
power  for  placing  the  Monarch  un- 
der limitations,  and  then  to  enable 
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him  to  iDtimidate  and  influence  it, — 
to  convert  despotism  into  freedom, 
and  then  to  clotlie  the  Executive 
with  the  means  of  controlling  the 
onlf  things  which  can  restrain  it 
from  being  a  practical  despotism. 

The  founders  of  British  liberty 
were  not  only  far  more  knowing, 
but  infinitely  more  honest,  in  such 
matters,  than  their  descendants  are ; 
therefore,  every  sentence  of  the  hal- 
lowed creed  they  formed,  and  every 
portion  of  the  magnificent  fabric  they 
reared,  display  and  enforce  the  maxim 
— Compel  the  Executive  to  govern 
as  mucn  as  possible  by  the  Instru- 
mentality of  law  alone,  and  as  little 
as  possible  by  the  use  of  physical 
power;  keep  the  things,  through 
which  only  it  can  be  duly  restricted, 
sacred  from  its  influence.  The 
wholesome  jealousy  of  the  army, 
which  thev  made  a  leading  constitu- 
tional feeling,  related  as  much  to  the 
nature  of  its  employment  as  to  its 
strength.  It  was  to  be  not  only  con- 
fined to  the  lowest  number  admitted 
of  by  public  safety,  but  prohibited 
from  being  used  by  the  Executive, 
save  against  the  foreign  foe,  or  the 
open  rebel.  Its  presence  was  not 
even  to  be  tolerated  when  the  peo- 
ple were  exercising  their  privileges, 
and  it  was  only  to  be  employed  to 
repress  commotion  in  extreme  cases, 
and  under  the  direction  and  respon- 
sibility of  independent  magistrates. 
While  the  Executive  was  thus  to  be 
prohibited,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
using  the  army  as  a  means  of  govern- 
ing, it  was  also  to  be  prohibited  from 
having  any  influence  over  the  physi- 
cal force  requisite  for  preserving 
peace  and  order.  The  people  them- 
selves were  to  supply,  select,  and 
employ  this  force,  under  due  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  was,  until  recently,  held  to 
be  so  true  and  essential,  tiiat  it  was 
kept  sacred  from  the  feuds  of  party ; 
Whig  and  Tory  vied  with  each  other 
In  maintaining  it,  and  even  the  go- 
vernment professed  for  it  the  highest 
reverence.  In  a  few  short  years, 
without  struggle  or  debate,  and  by 

general  consent,  it  has  been  aban- 
oned  for  the  reverse. 
The  police  officer  is  really  a  soldier 
in  disguise ;  in  some  respects  he  is  a 
more  dangerous  character  than  the 
soldier.  What  difference  does  it 
make  in  the  eye  of  the  constitution, 
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whether  his  coat  be  a  blue  or  a  red 
one ;  or  whether  ho  bo  armed  with 
a  staff*  or  a  firelock  ?  He  is  as  much 
the  mercenary  and  slave  of  the  Exe- 
cutive, as  the  soldier ;  and  the  latter 
is  always  in  readiness  to  assist  him, 
if  the  firelock  and  bayonet  be  neces- 
saiy. 

Certain  of  his  duties  are  of  the 
most  detestable  description ;  one  is, 
he  is  to  make  himself  a  general  spy. 
It  is  no  defence  of  this  to  say,  it  is 
necessary  for  enabling  him  to  know 
and  trace  bad  characters.  No  great 
abuse  might  flow  from  it,  if  he  acted 
solely  under  the  direction  of  inde- 
pendent magistrates;  because  they 
would  have  no  interest  in  wishing 
him  to  obtain  improper  knowledge. 
But  he  is  the  menial  of  the  Ministry, 
which,  through  his  superior,  can  at 
pleasure  make  him  a  political  spy, 
and  employ  him  in  the  worst  kinds 
of  espionage. 

Such  a  spy  must  of  course  be  a 
finished  tool  of  corruption.  Know- 
ing, in  conjunction  witn  his  brethren, 
every  one  s  person  and  character,  he 
is  exactly  the  man  to  form  the  Mini- 
stry's acting  or  directing  agent  for 
spreading  amidst  the  people,  in  their 
political  proceedings,  disunion,  trea- 
chery, and  profligacy, — for  bribing 
and  intimidating  electors,  dividing 
and  swaying  public  meetings,  &c.  &c. 
Through  him  a  Ministry  may  gene- 
rally Imve  the  rabble  and  its  leaders 
in  its  pay,  and  use  them  for  render- 
ing the  exercise  of  popular  rights 
and  liberties  a  nullity ;  ft  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  has  been,  to  a 
certain  extent,  practised  in  late  years 
by  men  in  power. 

Another  of  his  duties  is  to  disperse 
assemblages,  however  small,  peace- 
able, and  innocent  they  may  be.  If 
two  or  three  friends  be  merely  at 
mid-dav  standing  near  the  door  of 
one  of  them,  he  possesses  the  power, 
and  has  been  known  to  exercise  it, 
of  ordering  them  to  "  move  on."  No 
sanction  of  the  magistrate,  or  call  of 
the  citizen,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
or  danger  of  any  kind,  is  requisite  as 
his  authority ;  but  at  his  own  will 
and  caprice  he  can,  if  half-a-dozen 
people  be  conversing  quietly  on  the 
street,  command  them  into  motion ; 
and  disobedience  to  him,  is  guilt  to 
be  punished  on  his  own  evidence. 
Thus,  at  an  election,  when  the  con- 
stitution will  not  suffer  a  soldier  to 
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shew  himself,  the  police-officer,  on 
the  pretence  of  preventing  tumult, 
can  prohibit  the  people  from  holding 
the  public  converse  and  discussion, 
and  exercising  other  rights,  which, 
on  such  an  occasion,  are  of  high  im- 
portance. In  case  of  illegal  and  ar- 
bitrary conduct  in  the  government, 
he  can  prevent  that  communication 
amidst  the  people  which  is  essential 
for  cDabling  them  to  do  their  duty  to 
themselves.  He,  therefore,  is  armed 
with  despotic  power  against  the  pre- 
paratory and  accompanying  matters 
which  are  of  the  first  consequence 
for  giving  to  elections,  public  meet- 
ings, &c.,  Uieir  proper  cnaracter. 

He  farther  possesses  the  power  of 
dragging  any  person  he  may  meet 
before  a  magistrate  on  charges  of  his 
own  invention,  and  sustained  only  by 
his  own  evidence.  It  is  sufficiently 
known  how  shamefully  thisshameful 
power  has  been  abused;  but  we  may 
mention,  that  instances  have  occur- 
red in  which  men  of  respectability 
have  been  tried  for  high  crimes  sole- 
ly on  his  evidence.  His  powers  vir- 
tually make  the  liberty  oftbe  subject 
little  better  than  a  name. 

These  powers  enable  him  to  be  a 
general  robber.  Almost  any  man, 
however  innocent  he  may  be,  will 
rather  pay  a  sum  of  money  than  in- 
cur the  loss  of  time,  and  shame  of 
being  carried  before  a  ma^^strate, 
particularly  if  he  can  produce  no 
witness  of  his  innocence.  The  offi- 
cer, therefore,  has  only  to  provoke  a 
few  angry  words,  magnify  any  trifle 
into  a  charge,  or  utter  a  causeless 
threat,  and  it  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
extort  for  him  the  bribe.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  this  sys- 
tem prevails  to  a  large  extent. 

He  is  surrounded  with  every  thing 
that  can  destroy  his  morals.  He  no 
longer  belongs  to,  or  can  mix  with, 
society.  His  regular  pay  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  his  subsistence;  and  he 
is  instructed  to  look  on  reward  and 
extortion  as  the  only  means  of  adding 
to  it:  it  is  made  his  interest  to  pro- 
voke offences,  increase  guilt,  invent 
charges  against  the  innocent,  and 

accusation  and  perjury.  An  otfier 
things  operate  with  interest  to  sti- 
mulate him  to  do  this;  opportunities 
continually  force  themselves  on  him ; 
he  has  brethren  to  give  him  counsel 
and  assistance  in  it  as  a  calling ;  the 
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arts  and  stratagems  imposed  on  him 
by  duty,  habituate  him  to  disregard 
of  truth ;  he  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  vile,  and  communication 
with  iniquity  of  every  description ; 
through  the  night  he  is  exposed  to 
the  society  ana  bribes  of  prostitutes. 
It  is  notorious  that  in  general  the  old 
police-officers  were  men  of  most 
depraved  character,  who  prowled 
about  in  all  quarters  to  get  up  litiga^ 
tionand  charges  in  utter  disregard 
of  truth,  and  solely  for  their  own  pe- 
cuniary benefit;  yet  their  incitements 
and  means  were  nothing,  compared 
with  those  of  the  new  officers. 

The  only  effectual  restraint  on  him 
against  abuse  of  power  and  villainy, 
must  be  found  in  the  discontent  and 
animosity  of  the  people.     In  pro- 

Eortion  as  the  latter  are  submissive, 
e  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ty- 
rannize over  the  exercise  of  popular 
right,  and  coin  the  liberty,  property, 
and  fame  of  the  subject  into  criminal 
profit  for  himself.  Thus  he  must 
always  be  a  source  of  either  disaffec- 
tion, or  tyranny  and  robbery. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  people  be  bro- 
ken into  passive  submission  to  his 
monstrous  power,  it  must  be  broken 
not  only  into  utter  incompetency  for 
the  exercise  of  popular  rights  and 
the  defence  of  national  freedom,  but 
also  into  all  the  profligacy  requisite 
for  enabling  the  Executive  to  make 
the  people  instruments  in  their  own 
wrong  and  oppression. 

When  the  system  reaches  comple- 
tion, the  Executive  will  have  a  regu- 
lar standing  army,  consisting  of  per- 
haps twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of 
these  disguised  soldiers — these  mer- 
cenaries, who  must  be,  in  many  re- 
spects, infinitely  worse  than  soldiers 
—distributed  through,  and  doing 
duty  day  and  night  m,  those  places 
in  which  alone  public  spirit  and  pri- 
vilege can  operate  with  any  material 
effect  against  it.  This  army  it  can 
afterwards  double  in  number,  with- 
out the  consent  of  parliament;  and  it 
can  tax  the  community  for  its  mainte- 
nance without  such  consent.  This 
immense  army,  when  generally  esta- 
blished, will  be,  in  both  numbers  and 
taxation  for  its  support,  above  the 
regular  and  effective  control  of 
parliament ;  it  will  be  employed  in 
watching  the  political,  as  well  aa 
other  conduct  of  the  community; 
and  it  will  really  form,  so  far  as  re- 
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gards  domestic  uses,  an  addition  to 
the  undisguised  soldiers. 

Let  the  system  of  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates be  carried  to  perfection,  and 
the  case  will  stand  thus.  The  blue 
army,  almost  unlimited  in  numbers 
and  powers,  will  be  the  servile  in- 
struments of  the  Executive :  it  will 
continually  increase  its  encroach- 
ments on  popular  rights  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject :  if  it  be  unable 
to  trample  on  the  people  to  the  de- 
sired extent,  or  if  it  by  instruction 
goad  them  in  to  resistance  for  the  sake 
of  pretext,  the  red  army  will  always 
be  in  readiness  to  assist  it.    The  sti- 


bine  the  regular  army  with  the  police, 
and  make  both  the  instruments  of 
the  Executive.  To  the  latter  they 
will  practically  destroy  the  prohibi- 
tion which  has  hitherto  prevented  it 
from  employing  the  military  against 
the  people,  and  give  it  despotic  con- 
trol over  both  the  police  and  the 
army. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  mi- 
litary force  of  the  empire  cannot  be 
reduced  by  the  creation  and  multi- 
plication of  the  police;  the  latter, 
therefore,  forms  a  means  of  increa- 
sing the  standing  i^rmy  to  an  unli» 
mited  extent  It  is  idle  to  speak  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
in  the  absence  of  restriction  and  the 
teeth  of  law :  such  responsibility  in 
these  days  is  only  a  mockery  and 
delusion.  In  addition  to  its  usual 
command  over  the  Legislature,  the 
Executive  is  to  possess  l^al  means 
of  filling  the  land  with  any  number 
of  its  mercenaries,  overawing  and 
corrupting  the  people  to  any  extent, 
and  having  at  its  nod  the  whole  mi- 
litary and  civil  force  of  the  empire. 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  find  its  re- 
sponsibility ? 

Let  all  this  be  contrasted  with 
what  it  has  replaced.  In  the  first 
place,  there  were  the  beadles  and 
street-keepers— a  few  straggling  in- 
dividuals employed  by  the  people, 
and  having  no  power  to  act  save  in 
manifest  violations  of  law,  or  from 
the  request  of  competent  witnesses. 
Tlien  there  were  the  regular  con- 
stables— men  employed  by,  and  se- 
lected from,  the  people,  who  only 
held  their  office  for  a  short  period, 
and  who,  while  holding  it,  never  act- 
ed save  when  called  on  by  proper 
evidence,  but  followed  tlieir  regular 
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trades  and  occupations.  Then  there 
were  the  special  constables  taken 
from  the  people,  and  employed  on- 
ly for  the  moment,  under  independ- 
ent roa^st3-ates,  to  keep  the  peace 
on  particular  occasions.  Then  there 
were  the  watchmen,  taken  from  and 
employed  by  the  people,  having 
nightly  duty  alone,  following  durine 
the  day  their  respective  callings,  and 
armed  only  with  legal  powers  against 
direct  outrage.  And  then  there  were 
a  few  police-officers  attached  to  the 
different  offices;  they  were  little 
more  than  the  servants  of  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  their  duty  was  ui  a  great 
measure  confined  to  the  discovery 
of  offenders,  and  in  other  respects 
they  were  bound  from  pernicious 
interference  with  public  rights  and 
liberties. 

The  civil  force  was  thus  not  only 
carefully  kept  from  the  control  of 
the  Executive,  but  duly  restricted  in 
its  powers,  and  as  far  as  possible 
both  prevented  from  making  its  of- 
fices a  source  of  corrupt  trade,  and 
protected  in  its  morals.  Then  the 
army,  except  in  special  cases,  could 
not  be  employed  against  the  people, 
save  with  the  consent,  and  under 
the  direction,  of  really  independent 
magistrates ;  in  consequence,  it  was 
properly  preserved  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Executive. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  mea- 
sures completely  reverse  English 
institutions  in  principle,  spirit,  and 
operation.  They  actually  or  prac- 
tically throw  aside  sheriffs,  mayors, 
and  other  independent  magistrates, 
constables,  &c.,  and  give  to  the  Crown 
despotic  command  over  the  whole 
military  and  civil  force  of  the  State. 
They  in  effect  annihilate  the  civil 
force,  and  replace  it  with  the  menials 
of  the  Executive,  and  a  force  which 
in  habits,  character,  and  employment, 
is  much  worse  than  military.  They 
take  from  the  people  almost  wholly 
the  coftstitutional  power  of  govern- 
ing themselves ;  although  they  spare 
the  elective  franchise,  they  expose 
the  exercise  of  it  to  so  much  in- 
timidation, corruption,  and  profli- 
gacy, that  they  make  it  little  better 
than  a  name.  When  they  reach  ma- 
turity, any  Ministry  may,  through 
them,  make  the  King  absolute. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  our 
country— the  maxims  and  iuj  unctions 
of  our  fathers,  in«i8t  that  llie  Kxe- 
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cutive  cannot  be  trusted ;  and,  sanc- 
tioned by  tbem,  we  protest  against 
being  thus  placed  at  its  mercy.  The 
doctrine  ofsuch  persons  as  Mr  Hume 
and  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  that  it  ought 
to  be  armed  with  despotic  power,  be- 
cause the  people  in  these  times  will 
prevent  the  abuse  of  such  power,  is 
worthy  of  its  parents,  and  or  the  con- 
tempt merited  by  every  thing  they 
teach.  The  turbulent  disaffected 
spirit  of  the  people  has,  in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  been  so  far  from  form- 
ing a  protection  to  public  liberties, 
that  it  has  produced  a  regular  suc^ 
cession  of  legal  inroads  on  tnem ;  and 
it  has  supplied  the  pretext  for  these 
despotic  measures.  The  people's 
conduct  and  objects  are  at  uiis  mo- 
ment exactly  calculated  to  destroy 
their  independence  and  morals,  sink 
them  into  the  lowest  degradation, 
cause  the  better  classes  to  support 
any  thing  for  enslaving  them,  render 
necessary  the  prelimmaries  of  arbi- 
trary government,  and  furnish  a  Mi- 
nistry with  reasons  for  establishii^ 
such  government  In  all  countries 
and  ages,  the  leaders  of  Uie  populace 
have  been  the  men,  first  to  delude  the 
people  into  the  conduct  for  making 
tyranny  necessary,  and  then  to  assist 
in  placing  them  under  it. 

Having  stated  our  constitutional 
reasons,  we  must  now  offer  some  of 
a  different  description  against  the 
New  Police.  It  is  infinitely  more 
expensive  than  the  old  one,  and  ope- 
rates as  a  ^evous  new  tax.  In  its 
leading  objects—the  prevention  of 
crime  and  protection  oi  property — ^it 
is  not  more  efiiicient  than  the  old  one ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  alleged  to  be 
less  so.  By  the  exasperation  it  causes, 
it  operates  as  a  source  of  disorder. 
There  are  misdemeanours,  crimes, 
tumults,  and  Hots,  because  th^re  is 
a  Police. 

And  now,  what  overpowering  state 
necessity,  or  even  plausible  ^ea  of 
expediency,  can  be  urged  to  justify 
these  detestable  changes  ?  "Property 
must  be  protected  I"  replies  ^e  sa- 
gacious Mr  Hume.  We  say  the  same  ; 
but  then  we  are  compelled  to  ask. 
Was  not  property  protected  before 
the  New  Police  was  established? 
The  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  re- 
spond. That,  while  the  change  has  not 
increased  their  protection  against 
^>Ueves,  it  has  reduced  it  againtt 
^i  ttitd  thaty  in  consequence  of  i^ 


their  property  has  lost  no  small  por- 
tion of  protection. 

Speakhig  of  the  metropolis  during 
the  day,  we  maintain,  from  personal 
observation,  that  no  alteration  was 
called  for;  we  have  never  met  with 
one  intelligent  individual  who  on 
this  point  m»  differed  from  us.  The 
populace  was  far  more  peaceable 
and  good-humoured  than  that  of 
provincial  towns;  and  as  to  thefts 
and  burglaries,  they  need  not  be 
named;  the  exceptions  to  this  were 
confined  to  well-knovm  parts,  and 
principally  to  those  hihabited  by  the 
Irish.  The  street-keepers,  &c  were 
in  general  amply  sumcient  for  the 
preservation  ot  order;  if  they  were 
not  so  in  a  very  few  great  thorough- 
fares, or  riotous  streets,  they  could 
easily  have  been  duly  strengthened. 
If  unexpected  tumult  took  place,  both 
the  police-ofi&cers  and  the  military 
could  be  at  once  obtained.  On  par- 
ticular occasions,  the  special  and 
other  constables  were  abundantly 
adequate  for  preserving  the  peace 
without  excitinff  animosity.  With 
regard  to  the  suburbs  of  the  metro- 
polis, where  a  day  police  was  neces- 
sary, and  had  not  temptations  and 
means  for  abusing  its  powers,  the 
eflSdencv  of  the  patrol  excluded  all 
pretext  for  change. 

Touching  day  duty,  therefore,  the 
New  Police  causes  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  grievously  offends  na- 
tional feeling,  without  yielding  any 
benefit  worthy  of  notice ;  it  is  lumost 
useless.  Yet  the  idle  ofiicers  swarm 
in  every  street  throughout  the  day, 
as  though  the  population  consisted 
only  of  thieves  and  rebels ;  an  £ng« 
lishman  of  the  old  school  can  scarcely 
look  out  of  his  dwelling,  without  be- 
ing led  by  their  presence  to  imagine 
he  is  living  under  martial  law,  amidst 
a  people  without  morals.  They  are 
ostentatiously  obtruded  into  the  last 
of  all  places  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  them.  If  we  wdk  across  Hyde 
Park,  from  Cumberland  Gate  to 
where  Achilles  stands,  and  casts  his 
fearful  frown  over  tbo 
as  though  hft  wmi 
pon  to  i  ' 
tary  ] 
of   " 
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Proceeding  to  the  night,  the  alle- 
ged incompetency  and  misconduct 
of  watchmen  formed  the  ereat  pre- 
text for  establishing  the  Police.  Ad- 
mitting their  incompetency  and  mis- 
conducty  we  must  still  say,  the  watch- 
men were,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
about  as  efficient  in  keeping  order  on 
the  streets  as  their  successors  are. 
They  were  more  easily  found,  and 
they  were  less  seen  conversing  with 
prostitutes.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  their  instructions  and  powers 
were  more  limited  than  Uiose  are  of 
the  Police.  In  regard  to  robberies, 
it  is  asserted,  that  the  latter  has  not 
reduced  their  numbers ;  at  an  v  rate, 
it  has  produced  no  perceptible  im- 
provement 

The  defects  of  the  watching  sys- 
tem could  have  been  easily  reme- 
died. The  age  and  pay  of  watchmen 
might  have  been  made  matter  of 
le^  regulation ;  government  might 
have  been  safely  intrusted  with  a 
limited  negative  on  the  appointment 
of  each ;  and  the  power  to  dismiss 
them  on  proper  grounds,  in  case  of 
refusal  in  the  parish  to  do  so.  This 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  com- 
pelling the  parish  to  employ  none 
but  fit  men. 

The  great  defect  was,  the  watch- 
men were  not  under  due  inspection 
and  control.  They  had  in  the  night- 
constables  confederates,  and  Uiey 
dragged  their  prey  to  the  watch- 
house,  confident  of  finding  there  only 
accomplices  in  extortion  and  per- 
jury ;  they  therefore  made  an  infa- 
mous trade  of  imprisoning  the  inno- 
cent for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
pockets.  That  is  a  most  hateful 
power,  which  authorizes  an  ignorant 
peace-officer  to  put  people  in  prison 
for  the  nighty  on  his  own  testimony, 
and  often  for  alleged  wrong  done  to 
himself;  saying  nothing  of  other 
things,  it  is  hateful,  as  a  sure  means 
of  destroying  his  morals,  and  making 
him  a  villain;  and,  at  the  least,  it 
ought  only  to  be  exercised  under 
every  possible  restriction^ 

If  a  number  of  the  most  respect- 
able housekeepers  of  a  parish  had 
singly,  in  rotation,  attended  nightly 
at  the  watch-house,  from  eleven  un- 
til two  or  three  Q*clock,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  being  present  when  each 
prisoner  waa  brought  in,  dismissing 
petty  offenders,  preventing  cembina- 
tioD  and  fraud  amidst  the  watchmen, 
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inspecting  their  general  conduct, 
hearing  complaints  against  them, 
&c.,  this  might  have  proved  a  re- 
medy. The  duty  would  have  come 
seldom,  and  it  would  not  have  kept 
them  later  from  their  beds  than  plea- 
sure often  does.  Or  a  magistrate, 
or  respectable  agent  appointed  by 
government,  might  have  attended 
nightly  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  what  remedy  to  uiis  is  sup- 
plied by  the  New  Police?  None.  The 
officers  drag  their  victims  to  the  sta- 
tion, and  there  is  no  proper  person 
at  it  to  keep  them  from  extortion 
and  conspiracy.  With  wider  powers, 
thev  are  on  duty  as  free  from  effec- 
tual inspection  and  check  as  the 
watchmen  were. 

With  regard  to  negligence  in  pro- 
tecting property,  &c.,  the  watchmen 
might,  with  the  greatest  ease,  have 
been  placed  under  all  the  inspection 
and  stimulants  which  operate  on  the 
Police.  In  truth,  for  all  proper  pur- 
poses, they  might  have  been,  with- 
out difficulty,  made  infinitely  more 
efficient  than  this  Police  is;  for,  not- 
withstanding its  expensive  charac- 
ter, it  is  about  as  destitute  as  it 
could  well  be  of  effective  inspection 
in  the  discharge  of  its  more  import- 
ant duties. 

Before  we  speak  farther  of  the 
pretexts  for  creating  it,  let  us  look 
at  the  reasons  for  giving  England 
hired  magistrates.  The  system  is 
extending,  and  the  wish  prevails  in 
many  quarters  to  make  it  general. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  that,  if  it  be  not 
checked,  most  populous  places  will 
soon  be  placed  wholly,  or  in  a  large 
degree,  under  such  magistrates.  Let 
the  latter  be  done,  and  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  minor  moment  if  counUy 
parts  retain  their  unpaid  magistracy. 
If  the  Executive  get  lar^e  cities  and 
towns  under  the  yoke  of  its  hired  ma- 
gistrates and  police,  it  need  not  de- 
sire to  extend  this  ^oke  farther,  what- 
ever arbitrary  projects  it  may  enter- 
tain. 

In  duty,  a  magistrate  differs  alto- 
gether from  a  judge.  To  enable  him 
to  dispense  cheap  law  and  justice, 
to  prevent  litigation,  and  give  it  the 
right  character,  he  must  be  invested 
with  very  large  discretionary  powers. 
In  most  of  the  cases  which  come  be- 
fore him,  he  must  decide  according 
to  equity  and  circumstances,  rather 
than  mw  and  evidence ;  in  many,  he 
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must  disregard  the  latter,  to  redress 
or  prevent  wrong.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential  for  him  to  possess  a  bene- 
volent, manly  heart;  and  to  be,  from 
experience,  intimately  acquainted 
with  real  life  and  business, — with  the 
habits,  feelings,  maxims,  interests, 
and  relations  of  society ;  these  form 
the  equity-principles  and  precedents 
which  ought  to  govern  his  decisions. 
He  needs  little  knowledge  of  law, 
and  he  has  the  attorney,  who  acts  as 
clerk  to  him,  and  his  brethren,  to  aid 
him. 

In  reason,  therefore,  the  man  who 
has  been  extensively  engaged  in  bu« 
siness,  and  compelled  to  mix  largely 
with  general  society,  makes  the  best 
magistrate;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  all  experience.  No  better  magis- 
trates exist  than  the  mayors  and 
aldermen  of  corporations ;  if  they  do 
not  know  much  of  law,  they  know 
much  of  right  and  justice.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  tho^e  invaluable 
magistrates,  the  country  gentlemen. 
Legal  education  forms  a  great  ar- 
gument with  the  advocates  of  sti- 
Eendiary  magistrates.  To  give  it  va- 
dity,  they  ought  to  prove  that  the 
magistrate  can  only  acquire  a  proper 
knowledge  of  law  through  such  edu- 
cation ;  but  no  such  proof  can  be  dis- 
covered. The  general  knowledge  of 
law  he  re(]^uires  is  easily  gained ;  he 
has  no  intricate  legal  cases  to  decide ; 
if  he  live  in  a  town,  he  has  an  attorney 
and  barrister  constantly  at  his  elbow; 
if  he  dwell  in  the  country,  he  refers 
serious  cases  to  the  meeting  of  Uie 
magistrates,  at  which  he  has  an  at- 
torney to  advise  with ;  and  the  party 
who  applies  to  him  frequently  does 
it  through  an  attorney,  and  can  al- 
ways consult  one  if  he  think  justice 
is  refused  him.  Speaking  generally, 
the  whole  stream  of  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  most  ample  experi- 
ment proves  these  matters — 1.  The 
unpaid  magistrates  possess  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  law.  2.  Their 
decisions  are  governed  by  it  to  the 
utmost  extent  called  for  by  right  and 
justice.  3.  They  arc  surrounded  with 
adequate  restrictions  for  preventing 
in  them  pernicious  violation  of,  and 
departure  from,  it. 

Every  Englishman  who  can  speak 
frompersond  observation  willjomus 
in  asserting,  that  frequently  barris- 
ters, retired  attorneys,  and  even  cler- 
gymen,  make  the  worst  magistrates. 
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They  follow  law  the  most  servilely, 
and  in  conseauence  their  decisions 
are  the  most  harsh,  unjust,  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  they  are  the  most  dis- 
liked and  avoided. 

A  stipendiary  magistrate  of  legal 
education  must,  in  general,  be  a  man 
who  knows  nothing  besides  law- 
may  be  destitute  of  acquaintance  with 
men  and  things,  and  moreover,  little 
gifted  with  capacity.  There  is  not  in 
nature  a  more  silly,  mischievous  ani- 
mal than  such  a  man.  Even  eminent 
lawyers,  on  the  whole,  have  been  al- 
ways remarkable  for  ignorance  of 
general  life,  and  inability  to  judge  of 
It  correctly — narrow  views  and 'mis- 
taken conclusions;  and  in  legal  mat- 
ters they  have  afforded  abundant 
proof  that  law,  wiUiout  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  guide  its 
application,  may  easily  be  made  an 
engine  of  wrong  and  oppression. 
Such  a  maj^strate  must  be  destitute 
of  most  or  the  essentials  demanded 
by  his  office;  and  his  legal  educa- 
tion will  make  him  measure  every 
thing  by  the  severe,  strained,  and 
often  perverted  letter  of  the  law,  to 
the  destruction  of  ri^ht  and  denial 
of  justice.  The  unimid  magistrates 
now  act  under  the  direction  of  men 
of  legsd  education  as  far  as  the  good 
of  society  requires :  but  their  bene- 
volence and  sense  of  equity  soften 
and  correct  their  legal  instruction ; 
if  men  of  such  education  only  are 
magistrates,  all  must  be  ignorant, 
blind,  violent,  unfeeling  law,  with 
nothing  to  temper  and  restrain  it 

In  our  judgment,  it  would  be  quite 
as  wise  to  insist  that  none  but  men 
of  legal  education  ought  to  serve  on 
juries,  as  that  none  out  such  men 
ought  to  act  as  magistrates.  T^e 
magistrate  has  to  act  as  juror,  as  well 
as  judge ;  and  in  very  many  cases  he 
is  really  an  arbitrator,  to  settie  them 
according  to  custoin  and  equity, 
without  being  bound  by  law :  yet  we 
are  ^vely  assured  that  he  alone  is 
qualified  to  be  one,  whose  life  has 
been  spent  in  schools  and  law-courts, 
and  who  is  acquainted  with  nothing 
else,  saving  perhaps  a  newspaper- 
office.  It  will  have  small  weight  with 
those  who  think  with  the  constitution, 
that  even  an  experienced,  able,  up- 
rightjudjge  ought,  in  the  trial  of  causes, 
only  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power 
to  state  law  and  sum  up  evidence^ 
and  Uiat  their  merits  ought  to  be  de<* 
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cided  on  hj  men  destitute  of  legal 
education  and  connexion. 

Farther,  divers  of  the  magistrate's 
duties  have  nothing  to  do  with  law, 
and  his  discharge  of  them  must  be 
governed  by  his  discretion.  He  has 
the  power  to  prevent  the  holding  of 

Eublic  meetings — in  case  of  appre- 
ended  or  actual  disturbance,  he  has 
under  his  command  both  the  civil 
power  and  the  military;  therefore^ 
he  possesses  the  means  of  suppress- 
ing all  manifestation  of  popular  feel- 
ing— the  exercise  of  popular  rights 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  unoer  hicf  con- 
trol— ^he  reports  on  the  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  to  government — and  in  se- 
veral cases  he  forms  a  court  of  appeal 
against  the  agents  of  the  Executive. 
Without  mentioning  other  matters,  it 
is  very  evident  that  other  essentials 
ought  to  be  found  in  him  than  legal 
education ;  that  the  latter  must  tend 
to  lead  him  into  abuse  and  error  in 
the  exercise  of  his  discretionary 
powers;  and  that  a  briefless  barrister 
or  unsuccessful  attorney  is  about  the 
very  last  person  who  ought  to  be 
made  a  mi^strate. 

The  unpaid  magistrates  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  every  village  has  one  in 
or  near  it;  thehr  time  is  so  littie  oc- 
cupied, that  they  can  mix  largely  with 
society,  and  in  emergencies  they  act 
in  bodies,  which  has  the  best  effects 
in  r^;ard  to  both  counsel  and  influ- 
ence. Stipendiary  magistrates  would 
be  far  less  numerous,  because  the 
country  could  not  afford  to  have 
men  to  do  nothing  the  greater  part 
of  tiieir  time.  These  would  be  some 
of  the  consequences — most  parts  of 
the  country  would  be  many  miles 
distant  from  a  magistrate — the  bene- 
fits drawn  from  law  and  order  would 
be  greatiy  reduced — the  magistrate 
would  be  constantiy  confined  to  his 
oflice,  and  have  no  leisure  for  acqui- 
ring the  information  and  spirit  called 
for  by  many  of  his  duties,  and  in 
emergencies  he  would  have  to  act 
almost  alone  on  his  own  judgment 
and  without  moral  weight. 

The  unpaid  magistrates  are  men 
of  great  political  influence;  they 
have  a  deep  stake  in  the  public  weal 
and  the  preservation  of  popular  liber- 
ties ;  they  are  divided  into  opposite 
political  parties;  and  they  expect  to 
draw  no  promotion  from  their  office. 
All  this,  combined  witii  their  num- 
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bers  and  connexion,  places  them  ra- 
ther above,  than  under  the  Execu- 
tive. While  it  is  their  personal  in- 
terest to  exercise  their  discretionary 
powers  in  the  best  manner,  it  is  hope- 
less for  the  Executive  to  attempt  to 
intimidate  or  corrupt  them  in  it  But 
stipendiary  magistrates  would  have 
no  stake  in  the  country,  and  every 
thing  in  interest  and  circumstance 
would  combine  to  make  them  the 
tools  of  the  Ministry ;  they  would 
servilely  follow  the  commands  of  the 
latter  in  all  things  relatingto  national 
liberties  and  privileges.  The  unpaid 
ones,  in  habits,  feelings,  intercourse, 
and  interest,  really  form  part  of  the 
people ;  but  stipendiary  ones  would 
be  an  essential  part  of  the  Executive, 
as  opposed  to  tne  people.  The  latter 
it  now  restrained  and  influenced  by 
the  magistrates ;  but  the  stipendiary 
system  would  make  it  a  despot  over 
them. 

Unprejudiced  people  will  find  in 
all  this  abundant  cause  for  believing 
the  outcry  to  be  ludicrously  prepos- 
terous, that  penniless,  place-hunting, 
mercenary,  ignorant,  and  shallow 
lawyers,  are  the  only  persons  who 
ought  to  be  magistrates;  the  more 
especially  when  they  know,  that  it 
is  chiefly  raised  by  the  lawyers  them- 
selves. The  world  proclaims  custom 
to  be  a  second  nature ;  a  man's  heart 
and  principles  must  take  their  cha- 
racter in  a  large  degree  from  his  daily 
occupation.  The  lawyers'  trade  is, 
for  hire,  to  support  law  and  wrong 
against  justice  and  right,  to  argue  on 
the  false  and  oppressive  side,  to  quirk, 
misrepresent,  intrigue,  overreach, 
and  take  unjust  advantage,  to  main- 
tain falsehood  and  fraud  against  truth 
and  honesty.  All  history  and  expe- 
rience assert  the  principle — Keep  po- 
litical trust  and  power  from  lawyers. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  there  is  a 
growing  reluctance  in  country  gen- 
tlemen to  enter  the  magistracy,  and 
that  in  some  places  men  cannot  be 
found  to  act  as  unpaid  ma^strates. 
Thecountrygentlemen,in  plain  terms, 
entertain  this  reluctance  from  sheer 
cowardice,  flowing  from  the  war 
waged  against  them  in  certain  news- 
papers by  barristers  and  attorneys, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  English.  In  it,  tiiey 
are  making  a  dastardly  surrender  to 
the  lawyers,  not  only  of  their  own 
interests, but  of  those  of  the  commu- 
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nity,  of  the  constitution  in  both  prin- 
ciple and  institution.  This  forms  but 
a  miserable  pretext  for  the  stipen- 
diary system. 

The  alleged  inability  to  find  men 
willing  to  act  as  unpaid  magistrates, 
is  confined  to  populous  places.  If 
these  had  each  a  corporation,  they 
Would  always  have  excellent  unpaid 
magistrates;  and  what  is  there  to 
prevent  it  ? 

A  corporation  often  has  privileges 
which  are  injurious  to  the  public, 
but  these  have  so  little  to  do  with 
its  welfare,  that  they  are  generally 
useless  to  it.  Ck>nsidered  apart  from 
tiiem,  it  is  of  the  highest  value  as  a 
local  and  subsidiary  government.  It 
gives  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  place 
the  selection  of  their  m^strates ;  it 
secures  to  them  an  abuncbnce  of  ma- 
gistrates who  are  men  of  business, 
perfectly  independent,identified  with 
them  in  feeling  and  interest,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  peatest  moral  influence 
in  character, fortune, and  connexions. 
They  draw  ^om  it  general  guardians, 
and  promoters  of  everything  that  can 
benefit  them.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
national  value,  in  causing  the  people 
to  confide  in,  and  combining  diem 
with,  the  magistracy.  Some  idea  of 
the  advantages  it  yields  may  be  gt^n- 
ed  by  contrasting  the  government  of 
the  city  of  London  with  that  of  West- 
minster. 

It  could  not  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  found  corporations,  free  from  the 
defects  and  errors  of  the  old  ones,  in 
the  populous  places  which  are  now 
nearly  destitute  of  local  government. 
If  the  name  be  obnoxious,  such  go- 
vernment might  be  established  under 
a  new  one,  and  limited  in  its  olnects 
to  the  creation  of  a  proper  mwistra- 
cy,  ready  and  cheap  law,  and  efficient 
guardians  of  the  peace.  If  this  were 
done,  it  would  not  only  remove  all 
necessity  for  stipendiary  magistrates, 
by  providing  different  ones  of  for 
better  character,  but  yield  oiher  great 
advantages. 

The  very  heavy  expense  which  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  would  impose 
on  the  community,  not  only  ra  salary, 
but  also  in  increase  of  litigation,  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  overiooked. 

These  hateful  changes  are  defended 
on  the  ground,  that  the  fearful  exten- 
sion or  vice,  crime,  turbulence,  and 
disorder  amidst  the  people 
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them  necessary.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  signs  of  the  times,  that  while 
the  conduct  of  the  people  is  exactly 
calculated  to  supply  bad  rulers  with 
pretexts  for  estaDlishing  arbitrary  go- 
vernment nothing  but  such  govern- 
ment is  thought  of  as  a  means  of  cor^ 
recting  it  The  two  evils  have  con* 
tinually  enlarged  each  other-— popu- 
lar misconduct  has  been  met  with 
despotic  law,  and  despotic  law  has 
increased  popular  misconduct,  until 
it  has  become  a  question,  whether 
the  freedom  of  the  empire  can  be 
longer  preserved.  Before  the  last 
plunge  into  tjrranny  is  taken,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  suspend  this  savage  cry 
for  coercion  and  punishment;  and 
enquire  whether  better  means  of 
ruling  cannot  be  employed  than  the 
iron  arm  of  the  law  and  the  brute 
force  of  hired  mercenaries. 

Self-government  ui  the  people — 
meaning  by  the  latter  term  not  the 
lower  ordere  only,  but  the  popula- 
tion at  large— forms  the  end  and  es- 
sence of  national  freedom.  The  flfreat 
fathera  of  English  liberty  haa  too 
much  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  merely  esta- 
blishing a  representative  form  of  ^ 
vemment;  independently  of  this, 
they  secured  to  the  people  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  to  the  farthest 
point,  without  the  use  of  delegated 
authcnity ;  and  then  to  do  it  by  means 
of  functionaries  of  their  own  select- 
ing, armed  only  with  powers  of  their 
own  defining.  They  studiously  la- 
boured to  uMke  the  people,  and  not 
only  the  Legislature,  but  also  the  ge- 
neral Executive,  one  in  feeling,  inte- 
rest, and  even  person — to  connect 
the  whole  in  both  deliberation  and 
action^to  incorporate  the  Executive 
with  the  people  in  every  thing.  The 
English  monarchy,  in  its  best  days, 
was,  much  more  than  many  republics 
ever  were — a  popular  government. 

Without  this,  there  can  be  no  na- 
tional freedom,  either  really  or  nomi- 
nally. If  the  people  be  thrown  out 
of  the  government,  despotism — bo 
matter  what  forms  of  freedom  may 
be  retained — is  practically  establish- 
ed ;  and  they  must  be  thrown  out  of 
it,  tf  they  be  not  combined  with  the 
Executive  as  well  as  the  Lejfislatnre. 
Separate  them  from  the  former  in 
sentiment  and  funeUonary,  and  tlMy 
will  be  arrayed  against  it  as  an  tae- 
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my ;  nothing  but  brute  force,  or  their 
proper  spiritual  and  bodily  incorpo- 
ration  with  it,  can  keep  Uiem  from 
waging  against  it  regular  warfare. 
Such  warfare  must  fill  them  with  the 
worst  feelings,  and  make  the  com- 
mand of  the  Legislature  a  matter  of 
eternal  contention  between  them  and 
the  Executive.  They  will  use  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  return  unprincipled 
demagogues,  merely  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  enemies  to  the  latter, 
and  then  it  will  buv  up  the  dema- 
gogues, who  are  always  th6  most 
easy  of  purchase,  or  adopt  their  de- 
structive doctrines.  The  Legislature 
must  either,  in  corrupt  alliance  with 
the  Executive,  fiercely  oppose  nap 
tional  feeling,  or,  in  destructive  obe- 
dience to  such  feeling,  incapacitate 
the  Executive  for  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.  A  wicked,  imbecile,  re- 
volutionary, denationalized,  anti-po- 
Eular  Legislature— one,  in  respect  of 
onour  and  patriotism,  drawn  from 
the  scum  of  society — must  inevita- 
bly flow  from  Ae  warfare  we  have 
named :  and  whether  it  support  the 
people  or  the  Executive,  it  must, 
conibined  with  such  warfare,  insure 
arbitrary  government 

It  has  been  the  system  in  late  years 
to  throw  the  general  population  out 
of  the  government  Public  meetings 
and  petitions  liave  been  wholly  dis- 
regarded, and  they  have  nearly  fallen 
into  disuse.  A  greater  mockery  could 
hardly  be  conceived  than  to  call  that 
a  popular  government,  the  function- 
aries of  which,  without  distinction 
or  discrimination,  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
the  body  of  the  people.  While  the 
Executive  has  thus  been  separated 
from  the  people  in  opinion  and  spi- 
rit, it  has  been  conUnually  engrossing 
their  right  of  self-rule  in  regard  to 
person ;  and  thus  the  separation  has 
been  extended  to  every  tiling.  The 
consequences  are  before  the  eyes  of 
all. 

By  the  laws  of  nature,  therefore, 
tranquillity  and  freedom  cannot  exist 
if  the  people  at  large  and  the  Exe- 
cutive be  not  combined  as  we  have 
stated ;  and,  in  order  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  combination  in  its  pro- 
per character,  it  is  essential  to  keep 
the  people  under  the  influence  of 
right  principles  and  feelings.  To 
keep  them  thus,  it  is  evidently  essen- 
tial :— I.  To  promote  morals  to  the 
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utmost ;  2.  To  preserve  the  sources 
of  public  opinion  free  from  error  and 
impurity;  and,  S.  To  make  local  go- 
vernment as  perfect  and  as  indepen- 
dent of  the  Executive  as  possible. 
These  three  matters  form  the  root  of 
free  government ;  they  must  give  to 
a  representative  system  its  value, 
and  prevent  it  from  being  a  plague. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that 
these  matters  should  be  especially 
attended  to  in  the  metropolis.  While 
it  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  everything 
which  can  operate  against  them,  it  ex- 
ercises oveipowering  influence  over 
the  country  at  large,  and  the  govern- 
ment There  is,  perhaps,  no  other 
place  in  which  they  are  so  much  ne- 
glected. 

With  regard  to  morals,  they  are 
pre-eminently  bad  in  the  metropolis. 
In  looking  first  at  the  great  source — 
violation  of  the  Sabbath — we  will 
observe,  that,  putting  a  future  state 
wholly  out  of  the  question,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  social  system  of  more 
value  to  the  body  of  the  people,  than 
a  due  observance  of  this  day.  Neither 
body  nor  mind  can  bear  continual 
toil,  and  both  require  a  seventh  day 
of  rest  to  keep  them  in  health  and 
vigour;  the  abolition  of  it  would 
considerably  reduce  the  demand  for 
labour,  and  a  vast  portion  of  the 
working  classes  woula  have  to  labour 
seven  days  instead  of  six  for  the  wa- 
ges they  now  receive:  to  this  must  be 
added,  the  loss  these  classes  would 
sustain,  in  respect  of  cleanliness,  in- 
tercourse with  friends, and  the  means 
of  instruction.  Looking  beyond  its 
religious  objects,  the  Sabbath  may 
be  regarded  as  a  merciful  concession 
to  human  nature,  an  invaluable  boon 
to  the  poor — a  divine  interposition 
to  give  that  protection  to  the  health, 
comforts,  and  privileges  of  the  mass 
of  mankind,  which,  perhaps,  nothing 
else  could  bestow.  The  workman 
who  establishes  the  precedent  for 
making  it  a  day  of  labour,  attacks 
the  best  temporal  interests  of  him- 
self and  his  brethren. 

The  violation  of  the  Sabbath  be- 
gins with  the  great  Giving  to  Royalty 
its  due  precedence,  it,  in  times  much 
too  recent,  has  given  its  magnificent 
Sunday  dinners.  Ministers  have 
given  theirs,  and  besides,  have  had 
their  Sunday  Cabinet  meetings— and 
to  these  must  be  added,  the  dunday 
entertainments  of  the  nobility  in  ge- 
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neral.  This  in  rulers^ia  the  offi- 
cial guardians  of  relidon  and  morals 
— in  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
society  as  models  of  conduct,  is  bad 
enough  in  the  waj  of  example,  but 
this  IS  not  the  whole  of  its  evil 
operation.  If  the  King  give  a  grand 
Sunday  dinner,  it  may  only  cause 
him  and  his  guests  to  feast,  but  it 
compels  his  domestics  and  trades- 
men to  toil.  Thus  these  Sunday 
entertainments  of  the  great,  collect- 
ively, bind  a  vast  portion  of  the 
trading  and  labouring  orders  to  re- 
gular Sunday  trade  and  labour. 

Much  is  justly  said  in  favour  of 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the 
young.  I^t  the  children,  who  at 
charity  schools  receive  it,  and  are 
taught  to  keep  the  Sabbath  sacred, 
enter  the  service  of  the  great,  or 
their  tradesmen,  and  what  follows  ?  It 
is  made  their  duty  to  disregard  what 
they  have  been  taught;  they  are  in 
a  large  degree  prohibited  from  at- 
tending divine  worship,  and  com- 
pelled to  make  the  Sunday  as  much 
a  day  of  labour  as  the  rest  of  the 
week;  thus  their  religious  instruc- 
tion is  rendered  useless.  We  need 
not  say  how  this  must  operate  when 
they  become  heads  of  families. 

Independently  of  this  great  cause, 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  metro- 
polis violate  the  Sabbath  in  the  most 
appalling  manner.  The  lower  of 
them,  wno  cannot  follow  their  re- 
spective callings  on  it,  spend  it  in 
drunkenness,  which  they  commence 
before,  or  immediately  after,  break- 
fast. A  man  cannot  go  to  divine 
service  in  the  morning,  without  see- 
ing  numbers  of  them  reeling  about 
the  streets  in  the  different  stages  of 
Intoxication.  Mechanics  and  artisans 
work  as  regularly  at  their  respective 
trades,  on  at  least  great  part  of  the 
Sunday,  as  they  do  on  any  other 
day;  their  masters'  shops  are  cloised, 
but  they  do  it  at  their  lodgings. 
Their  wives  are  of  course  made  to 
share  the  guilt,' and  their  children 
are  reared  in  it. 

Let  this  be  looked  at  also,  with 
reference  to  tlie  religious  instruction 
of  youth.  If  the  children  of  these 
classes  be  put  to  charitable  schools, 
what  they  see,  hear,  and  are  made 
to  do  at  home,  renders  the  instruc- 
tion they  receive  almost  ineffectual. 
If  they  be  put  to  labour  in  the  lower 
caUlngB,a8  apprentices,  or  otherwise, 
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they  are  incited  to  abandon  their 
religious  principles.  Young  men, 
just  out  of  their  apprenticeship,  la- 
bourers, &c.,  whose  morals  in  the 
country  have  been  well  protected, 
continually  pour  into  London  in 
search  of  employment ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  enter  it,  they  are  not  only 
led  by  example,  but  almost  compel- 
led by  their  brother  workmen,  to 
make  the  Sabbath  a  da^  of  vice  or 
labour.  Thus  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  youth  is  in  general  deprived 
of  value  by  the  irreiigion  of  adults. 
Speaking  merelv  as  men  of  the 
world,  and  as  infidels  would  speak, 
what  flows  from  this  conduct  in  the 
labouring  classes  ?  Those  who  spend 
the  Sabbath  in  drinking,  spend  it  in 
qualifying  both  themselves  and  their 
families  for  every  kind  of  vice  and 
crime ;  they  make  themselves  brutal 
husbands,  unnatural  fathers,  rioters, 
and  robbers ;  they  starve  their  wives 
into  prostitution,  and  their  children 
into  begging  and  stealing.  Those 
who  spend  it  in  labour  do  the  same 
more  effectually.  Nature,  as  we 
have  said,  requires  a  seventh  day  of 
rest,  and  because  they  work  on  Sun- 
day, they  do  nothing  on  Monday. 
The  latter  is  their  day  of  drunken- 
ness, when  there  is  no  religious  re- 
straint, and  when  the  stimulants  to 
general  profligacy  are  the  most  nu- 
merous and  powerful.  Because 
these  classes,  as  a  whole,  do  not 
employ  the  Sabbath  in  acquiring 
moral  principles  and  habits,  they 
employ  it  in  acquiring  the  contrary ; 
to  the  use  they  make  of  it  may  be 
clearly  traced  their  general  bad 
morals;    and  the  latter  form    the 

freat  cause  of  their  hatred  of  the 
etter  part  of  society,  hostility  to 
public  Institudons,  love  of  dema- 

?[Ogues,  insubordination  and  disaf- 
ection. 

With  regard  to  remedy,  the  greats 
at  any  rate,  are  not  above  the  reach 
of  reproof.  If  one  prelate  be  insuf- 
ficient forgiving  it,  let  all  unite ;  and 
if  this  will  not  do,  let  the  parochial 
clergy  combine  with  them.  Every 
prelate  has  a  deep  interest  in  sup- 
porting the  morals  of  London.  If  a 
strongremonstrance,  signed  by  every 
prelate,and  the  whole  London  clergy, 
were  presented,  not  generally,  but 
to  every  offender,  without  sparing 
the  Legislature,  the  Cabinet,  or  Ike 
Throne,  it  would  have  the  best  tf» 
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The  great,  both  in  authority    and  estranged  from  both  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  other  hemisphere ;  and 
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fects. 

and  out  of  it,  ha^e  now  melancholy 
proof  before  them,  that  none  have 
80  deep  a  stake  in  the  preservation 
of  moxtds,  as  themselves. 

No  valid  reason  can  be  urffed  why 
gin  and  beer-shops  should  be  open 
on  the  Sunday  before  one  o'clock. 
If  they  were  closed  until  this  hour, 
it  would  narrow  Sunday  drunken- 
ness greatly.  At  present,  they  are 
compelled  to  close  at  eleven,  and 
during  divine  service;  and  in  con- 
sequence, the  better  part  of  society, 
in  proceeding  to  the  latter,  has  its 
religious  feenngs  shocked  at  every 
step,  by  the  sight  of  individuals  and 
groups  half  drunk,  or  wholly  so,  just 
turned  out  of  them.  If,  in  addition, 
these  places  were  prohibited  from 
selling  an3r  liquor  on  the  Sunday,  to 
be  drank  in  tnem,  it  would  operate 
mightily  against  drunkenness,  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  just  needs  of 
society.  Exceptions  might  be  made 
on  proper  grounds. 

The  custom  of  making  Monday  a 
holyday,  is  the  ereat  cause  of  volun- 
tary Sunday  laoour  amidst  mecha- 
nics and  artisans.  It  not  only  gives 
them  the  bodily  rest,  which  other- 
wise ihey  would  be  compelled  to 
take  on  the  Sunday ;  but  it  necessi- 
tates them  to  make  Uie  latter  a  day 
of  toil,  by  expense  and  loss  of  wages. 
And  it  is  a  prolific  source  of  general 
profligacy.  A  greater  benefit  could 
hardly  be  conferred  on  the  working 
orders,  than  the  suppression  of  this 
idle,  vicious,  and  oestructive  cus- 
tom. Very  much  might  be  done  by 
masters,  who  are  great  sufferers  from 
it,  if  they  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
employ  none  but  workmen  willing  to 
labour  regularly  on  the  Monday. 

A  powerful  cause  of  Sabbath-break- 
ing, and  general  immorality  amidst 
the  lower  orders  of  the  metropolis, 
is  to  be  found  in  their  separation 
from  not  only  the  church  and  the 
clergy,  but  also  the  chapel  and  the 
dissenting  minister.  We  have  here- 
tofore adverted  to  this,  and  we  will 
do  it  again  and  again,  until  we  see 
Bomethmg  attempted  in  the  way  of 
remedy.  If  a  mechanic  or  labourer 
never  enter  the  church,  or  see  a  cler- 
gyman, save  in  the  streets,  he  natu- 
rally thinks  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
either.  Tliis  is  the  case  with  the 
mass  of  the  lower  orders  in  question ; 
they  are  practically  as  much  divided 


in  consequence  they  are  ready  to  be- 
lieve every  thing  they  hear  against 
them.  The  political  evil  of  this,  great 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst.  Man  has 
been  truly  called  a  religious  animal, 
and  Uie  Englishman  is  peculiarly 
one ;  the  latter  has  not  the  mercu- 
rial spirits  of  the  Frenchman,  or  the 
crazy  resolution  of  the  Irishman,  or 
the  unconquerable  self-approbation 
of  the  Scotchman,  to  sustain  him  in 
his  guilt ;  but  remorse  tortures  him 
at  every  step,  and  he  is  enabled  to 
persevere,  mainly  because  the  voice 
of  religion  cannot  reach  him.  Let 
the  most  depraved  of  men  attend 
divine  worship  tegularly,  or  be  act- 
ed upoi4  in  any  other  way  by  spiri- 
tual admonition ;  and  in  most  cases 
they  will  soon  be  reclaimed.  In 
general,  perseverance  in  vice,  guilt, 
Irreligion,  and  infidelity,  is  only  made 
practicable  by  voluntary  or  compul- 
sory separation  from  both  the  tight 
and  hearing  of  religion. 

Boys,  on  being  put  to  many  trades 
— young  men  on  the  expiration  of 
their  apprenticeship— servants  of 
boUi  sexes  to  a  large  extent— young 
men  from  the  country — both  sexes 
in  humble  life  on  marrying— have 
no  place  of  worship  to  go  to.  Thev 
may  individually  gun  occasional  ad- 
mission into  one  or  another;  but 
they  have  none  they  can  go  to  re- 
gularly. In  consequence,  the  mass 
of  them  absent  themselves  wholly 
from  divine  service,  and  awful  are 
both  the  political  and  the  moral 
Aniits. 

New  churches  are  built,  but  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  monopolized 
by  the  wealthy ;  the  free  seats  in 
them  are  totally  inadequate  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  lower  orders. 
There  is  another  great  defect  in  them 
— not  only  ftree  seats,  but  cheap  ones, 
and  particularly  cheap  pews,  are 
wanted ;  tiiere  are  none. 

Build,  in  proper  situations,  plidn, 
neat  chapels,  and  place  in  them  pious 
and  reasonably  eloquent  clergymen. 
In  each,  confine  the  pews  for  the 
rich,  and  even  the  free  seats,  to  a 
small  number ;  devote  the  principal 
part  to  pews  capable  of  holdmg 
tiiree  adults,  or  a  man,  his  wife,  and 
two  children;  and  do  not  let  the 
yearly  rent  of  each  pew  rise  above 
from  twenty  shillings  to  forty;  to  a 
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certain  extent,  let  them  in  single  sit- 
tings, at  from  two  to  four  shiiiings 
per  quarter  each.  An  organ  proba- 
bly cannot  be  afforded;  therefore, 
instead,  let  a  certain  number  of  sing- 
ers be  hired  amidst  the  lower  orders; 
plenty  could  be  found  who  would 
attend  for  a  trifle.  Our  conviction  is, 
that  every  pew  would  be  constantly 
let  Many  mechanics,  labourers, 
domestic  servants,  &c,  would  much 
rather  pay  for  pews  or  sittings  which 
they  could  caU  their  own  and  con- 
stantly occupy,  than  use  the  free 
seats.  To  make  people  regular 
church-goers,  it  is  essential  for  them 
to  know  they  have  seats  of  their  own 
to  go  to. 

The  chapels,  in  our  judgment, 
would  pay  all  their  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  support  of  tneir  minis- 
ters ;  we  speak  l^ss  from  conjecture 
than  from  what  we  have  seen  of  ac- 
tual trial  in  country  places,  where 
the  preposterous  rule  is  unknown 
of  compelling  people  to  choose  be- 
tween free  seats,  and  such  exorbi- 
tant pew  rents  as  onlv  the  wealthy 
can  pay.  But  where  is  the  money 
to  be  found  for  erecting  them  ? 
Could  the  Church  do  nothing  ?  We 
are  speaking  only  of  the  metropolis, 
therefore  could  no  contribution  be 
gained  from  St  Paul's  and  West- 
minster Abbey?  If  the  compara- 
tively poor  Dissenters  can  rear  such 
superb  chapels  as  they  do,  it  cannot 
be  impossible  for  opulent  church- 
men to  imitate  them.  Suppose  the 
King,  and  also  the  Queen — for  the 
matter  concerns  the  fair  sex  as  well 
as  the  other — were  to  nobly  sdb- 
scribe  L.  10,000  each,  to  be  paid  in 
five  or  ten  annual  portions — the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  prelates,  and  be- 
neficed clergy,  were  to  subscribe  in 
proportion — and  the  appeal  were 
thus  made  to  the  nobility  and  opulent 
classes  generally— there  would  be 
no  lack  of  money  for  supplying  the 
poor  with  places  of  worship. 

But  in  regard  to  religion  and  mo- 
rals, as  well  as  other  things,  much 
depends  on  keeping  on  Uie  right 
side  the  guides  of  public  opinion. 
These  in  the  main  are  the  press — 
the  legislature— and,  in  respect  of 
example,  the  court  and  aristocracy. 
The  first  governs  the  others  in  these 
times,  although  it  is  largely  influ- 
enced by  them.  Including  in  Uie 
term  both  newspapers  ana  periodic 
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cals,  the  press  is  decidedly  vicious 
in  its  construction,  and  its  bonds 
and  temptations  are  almost  all  on 
the  side  of  evil.  A  publication  is 
carried  on  solely  or  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  pecuniary  profit;  and  it  must 
depend  for  this  on  either  the  bribes 
of  party  or  sale.  If  it  accept  the 
former.  It  of  course  sacrifices  public 
to  party  interests;  if  it  have  only 
the  latter  to  look  to,  it  takes  the  side 
which  will  bring  the  most,  without 
refirard  to  merits.  The  gigantic  re- 
volution, from  which  in  late  years 
scarcely  any  thing  has  escaped,  has 
had  extraordinary  effects  on  the  me- 
chanism of  the  London  press. 

Previously,  it  was  the  policy  of 
every  Ministry  to  have  its  news- 
papers—  to  correct  the  press  by 
means  of  the  press.  Such  a  states- 
man as  Mr  Pitt  would  almost  as 
soon  have  thought  of  carrying  on 
the  government  without  a  majority 
in  Parliament,  as  without  the  aid  of 
this  mighty  engine.  The  connexion 
of  the  Ministry  with  its  newspapers 
was  known,  therefore  it  made  itself 
responsible  for  their  general  con- 
tents, and  it  bound  them  to  the  ad- 
vocacy of  loyalty  and  order.  Their 
exclusive  information,  their  talent, 
and  the  party  spirit  of  the  Ministry's 
supporters,  gave  them  very  large  cir- 
culation and  influence. 

It  necessarily  followed  that  the 
Opposition  also  had  its  newspapers, 
which,  by  their  connexion  with  it, 
were  at  least  bound  from  revolu- 
tionary doctrines.  They,  also,  pos- 
sessea  the  means  of  securing  great 
circulation  and  influence. 

These  two  descriptions  of  news- 
papers naturally  bore  down  all  com- 
petitors; others  could  gain  no  weight 
with  the  respectable  part  of  society, 
and,  in  general,  could  scarcely  keep 
themselves  in  being.  The  **  reading 
public,*'  then,  had  little  to  do  wi£ 
the  lower  orders,  and  this  operated 
greatly  both  to  give  them  the  lead, 
and  to  keep  them  from  improper 
conduct 

The  Liverpool  Ministry,  by  its  in- 
testine divisions  and  contempt  of 
literary  talent,  almost  destroyed  the 
Treasury  press,  and  then,  as  its  only 
means  of  retaining  place,  it  apos- 
tatized to  the  Opposition.  In  late 
years,  the  Ministry  has  had  no  press 
under  its  control ;  instead  of  com- 
manding, it  has  been  the  slave  of  Hs 
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newspapers;  its  wretched  system 
has  been  to  bribe  and  supplicate  the 
Opposition  ones  to  support  it  per- 
sonally, and  yet  give  them  liberty 
to  write  down  its  policy  and  prin- 
ciples. Thus  we  have  seen  the  de- 
praved sycophant  laud  the  Dulce 
of  Wellington  as  a  god,  and  attack 
the  aristocracy,  church,  com  law, 
and  all  besides  on  which  the  Wel- 
lington Ministry  could  stand,  in  the 
same  article.  It  has  followed,  that 
the  Opposition  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, ceased  to  control  its  news- 
Sapers;  all  have  been  voluntarily 
ghdng  its  batUes. 

The  immense  increase  of  readers 
amidst  the  lower  orders  has  operated 
largely  both  to  emancipate  tiie  press 
from  the  control  of  public  men,  and 
to  range  it  on  the  wrong  side.  The  pa- 
tronage of  gin,  beer,  and  coffee-shops, 
and  eating-houses,  is  now  more  safe 
and  lucrative  than  that  of  the  Ministry 
or  Opposition ;  if  a  publication  enjoy 
the  latter,  it  must  labour  to  gain  the 
former  also  as  far  as  possible ;  if  the 
Ministry  and  Opposition  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  patronage 
of  gin-shops,  &c.,  is  almost  essential 
for  Keeping  it  in  being.  The  doctrine 
that  the  press  is  the  source  of  public 
opinion  contains  more  error  than 
truth.  The  press,  amidst  the  intelli- 

§ent  classes,  has  great  effect  in  gui- 
ing  opinion ;  but  amidst  the  lower 
ones,  it  must  follow  them  in  opinion 
to  be  read ;  it  may  in  many  things 
even  give  them  new  opinion,  but  this 
it  must  borrow  from  their  interests 
and  prejudices. 

Thus  in  losing,  or  casting  off  the 
control  of  the  two  great  constitu- 
tional parties  of  the  state,  the  Lon- 
don press  placed  itself  under  the 
control  of  the  populace.  The  sale 
to  the  private  dwelling  and  the 
counting^ouse  was  comparatively 
nothing  without  that  to  the  liquor 
shop  and  eating-house.  If  we  grant 
tliat  it  did  this  honestly,  it  is  of  small 
moment,  because,  with  an  exception 
or  two,  the  journals  which  did  not 
do  it  could  not  be  kept  in  being. 
But  the  honesty  of  the  matter  is  very 

auestionable.  Any  man  who  has  no- 
ced  the  conduct  of  those  daily  pa- 
pers which  have  the  largest  circula- 
tion, must  have  seen  that  on  every 
subject  they  have  consulted  nothing, 
saving  the  dictates  of  their  own  ri- 
valry and  the  bribes  of  parties,  but 
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the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
multitude.  The  proprietors  of  cer- 
tain of  them  have  gone  almost  from 
door  to  door,  amidst  the  gin  and 
coffee-shops,  to  solicit  orders;  of 
course,  they  have  done  this  with  the 
knowledge  that  only  opinions  of  a 
particular  kind  would  be  vendible 
in  such  places.  One  of  the  reviews 
has  used  even  lower  arts  than  the 
lowest  newspaper  ever  stooped  to, 
in  order  to  force  Itself  into  the  gin 
and  coffee-shops,  and  pick  up  filtny 
pence  at  the  cost  of  truth  and  inde- 

Eendence.  Various  papers  which 
ave  been  commenced  in  late  years 
on  right  principles,  have  glided  into 
mob  politics  as  the  only  means  of 
escaplngruin,  or  at  least  of  making 
profit  The  two  or  three  which  have 
not  espoused  the  popular  cause  have 
little  sale  in  London,  save  to  the 
aristocracy. 

Unhappily,  therefore,  the  case  now 
stands  tnus.  Newspapers  cannot 
eain  a  living  circulation,  or  any  in- 
fluence of  moment,  amidst  the  inha- 
bitants of  London,  unless  they  take 
the  popular  side ;  therefore,  they  are 
necessarily  about  all  on  this  side.  In 
supporting  it,  Uiey  must  be  the  most 
abject  slaves  that  ever  wore  the  chains 
of  slavery.  Driven  alonglike  brutes  in 
harness,  the  least  act  ofdisobedience 
to  their  mob  drivers  receives  a  flog- 
ging in  the  shape  of  loss  of  circula- 
tion quite  intolerable ;  bound  to  the 
loathsome  toil  of  pandering  to  the 
interests  and  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude, their  competition  cannot  go  be- 
yond efforts  to  outstrip  each  other 
in  dishonest  subserviency  to  them. 
What  could  be  more  impossible  than 
for  the  popular  London  newspapers 
and  perioaicals  to  discuss  great  na- 
tional questions — reform,  the  com 
laws,  taxes  and  retrenchment,  with 
truth  and  impartiality,  when  they 
dare  not,  under  penalty  of  heavy  fine 
and  min,  say  any  thing  that  may  dis- 
please the  populace  ? 

Various  matters  conspire  to  give 
these  the  worst  operation.  The  doc- 
trines which  suit  the  palate  of  the 
populace  are  also  relished  by  that 
of  the  middle  classes.  The  press  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Scotchmen 
and  Irishmen,  whose  feelings  of  na- 
tionality are  hostile  to  England,  and 
cause  Uiem  to  regard  her  as  little 
better  than  a  victim  for  barbarous  ex- 
periments.   The  population  of  the 
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metropolis  consists,  to  a  vast  extent, 
of  Scotchmen  and  Irishmen,  and  to 
these  must  be  added  a  very  large 
number  of  foreigners. 

Liberal  opinions,  as  they  are  called, 
confessedly  strike  at  the  obligations 
of  religion  and  morals ;  and  the  press 
must  necessarily  sink  in  immorality 
with  the  populace.  A  few  years 
since,  it  was  the  fashion  to  ^ivc  a  re- 
ligious tone  to  popular  literature, 
and,  looking  no  fartner,  this  had  ex- 
cellent effect  in  keeping  the  press 
from  irreligion.  This  fashion  has  been 
reversed;  the  literary  mechanics, 
who  at  present  carry  on  the  low  and 
depraved  trade  of  criticism,  declare 
religion  shall  have  no  place  in  such 
literature;  and  every  writer  to  whom 
character  is  dear,  must  now,  when  he 
touches  on  morals,  carefully  protest 
against  being  thought  "  a  saint*'  or 
''  straitlaced  ;*'  and  also  interlard  his 
composition  with  the  expletives  of 
the  coalheaver.  It  is  extraordinary 
that,  after  the  vulgar  and  odious  vice 
of  swearinjg  had  been  banished  from 
every  ^ade  of  society  save  the  low- 
est, it  IS  adopted  by  gifted  writers ; 
and  gcuiud  in  cool  blood  makes  its 
elaborate  displays  of  "  What  the 

d— 1 !"— «  By  G— d ! '—«  D n  I" 

&C.  We  feel  assured  that  the  ge- 
nius which  does  this,  never  in  con- 
versation heard  a  swearer  without 
disgust,  even  when  his  oaths  had  the 
best  elocution,  and  the  warmth  of 
passion,  to  soften  their  repulsive 
character.  Will  taste,  keeping  heU 
ter  things  from  thQ  critical  seat,sfum- 
ber  for  ever  ? 

In  late  years  the  London  press  has, 
with  little  exception,  opposed  itself 
to  religion  and  morals.  A  part  of  it 
openly  teaches  infidelity,  but  it  is  the 
least  mischievous  one.  Another  in- 
fluential part,  under  the  pretence  of 
attacking  what  it  calls  evangelism  and 
puritanism,  furiously  writes  down 
religious  feeling  and  practice.  A 
third  part,  under  the  name  of  sport- 
ing papers,  teaches  gaming,  drunk- 
enness, and  every  kind  of  depravity. 
These  papers,  in  a  great  measure, 
form  the  Sunday  reading  of  the 
godless  lower  orders;  they  are  al- 
most the  only  ones  which  find  their 
way  on  the  Sabbath  into  the  lower 
eating-houses  and  liquor-shops.  It 
is  a  melancholy  singularity  that  many 
of  the  London  Sundav  papers  are,  in 
one  way  or  another,  far  more  hostile 
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to  religion  and  morals  than  the  daily 
ones.  Then  the  general  press  op- 
poses religious  societies,  and  throws 
Its  shield  over  every  source  of  im- 
morality. 

The  London  press,  no  matter  what 
may  govern  it,  must  always,  to  a  vast 
extent,  govern  the  Legislature ;  and, 
in  its  influential  part,  it  must  be  ruled 
by,  or  rule  the  Executive.  Its  **  in- 
dependence" makes  it  the  tyrant  over 
both,  and  in  late  years  it  has  ranged 
both  on  the  side  of  irreligion  and 
immorality.  It  generates  in  them 
evil  feelings  and  conduct,  and  then 
this  stimulates  it  to  farther  profli- 
gacy. 

We  who  write  have  always  belong- 
ed to  the  Church  of  England,  and  m 
communion  with  her  we  hope  to  die ; 
but  we  have  never  spared  the  trans- 
gressions of  her  clergy,  or  been  tardy 
in  defending  the  Dissenters.  In  that 
spirit  of  impartial  justice  which  has 
ever  animated  us,  we  must  say,  that 
in  latter  times  the  Dissenters  have 
had  a  gigantic  share  in  placing  both 
the  press  and  the  Legislature  on  the 
side  of  irreligion  and  immorality, 
and  that  in  this  their  ministers  have 
taken  the  lead.  To  which  political 
party  do  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
attach  themselves  ?  That  which  not 
only  comprehends  the  avowed  infi- 
del and  profligate,  but  bdasts  of  its 
godless  character,and  makes  a  virtue 
of  defending  licentiousness.  What 
newspapers  do  these  Dissenters  sup- 
port r  Those  which  teach  Sabbatn- 
oreaking,  and  attack  every  source  of 
morals.  Whom  do  these  Dissenters 
vote  for  as  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture ?  Freethinkers,  gamesters,  men 
stained  with  every  vice,  and  whose 
creed  strikes  at  Uie  foundations  of 
religion.  The  Dissenting  ministers 
of  tne  metropolis  must  nave  a  uni- 
versity, not  only  destitute  of  religion, 
but  supported  and  governed  by  its 
avoweo  enemies;  rather  than  one 
tainted  with  the  heresies  of  the 
Church.  The  Dissenters  of  South- 
wark,  Leeds,  and  other  places,  must 
be  represented  in  Parliament  by  any 
mountebank  who  will  spread  infide- 
lity and  vice  by  law,  rather  than  by 
the  conscientious  friend  of  the  na- 
tional religion.  The  preaching  mi- 
nister ana  the  scoffing  Atheist,  the 
praying  convert  and  the  swearing 
drunkard,  draw  side  by  side,  in  bro- 
therly affection,  to  array  boih  the 
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press  and  the  Legislature  against  re- 
ligion and  morals.  It  is  a  most  de- 
plorable fact,  that  in  late  years  the 
portion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  has  been  the  most  irreligious 
in  private  life,  and  the  most  bold  and 
active  on  the  side  of  infidelity  and 
vice,  has  owed  its  election  chiefly  to 
the  preaching  and  praying  Protestant 
Dissenters. 

Farther,  the  latter  have  done  pro- 
digious injury  to  religion,  by  connect- 
ing it  with  politics.  In  regard  to  the 
slavery  question,*  their  ministers 
enter  the  political  arena  to  utter  the 
most  gross  untruths,  and  advocate 
the  most  unjust  spoliation :  it  is  no 
defence  to  say  they  do  this  from  ig- 
norance, for  Uiey,  of  all  men,  should 
not  speak  without  knowledge.  What 
follows  from  their  guilty  labours  to 
place  their  fanaticism  above  both 
the  Scriptures  and  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  to  usurp  the  functions  of 
Government  ?  A  vast  portion  of  the 
population  is  led  to  regard  religion 
as  an  enemy  of  law,  right,  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  to  seek  its  practical  sup- 
pression as  a  matter  ofpersonal  and 
national  safety. 

The  Dissenters  have  long  render- 
ed the  greatest  service  to  religion 
and  monds  amidst  the  lower  orders; 
but  this,  in  the  last  few  years,  has 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  injurvthey  have  inflicted  on  them 
in  regard  to  the  press  and  the  Legis- 
lature. They  have  done  more  than 
any  other  men  in  the  empire  to  se- 
cure their  overthrow.  Those  who 
think  that  reli^on  is  on  the  point  of 
being  extinguished  for  a  season,  may 
see  abundant  cause  for  holding  their 
opinion ;  and  they  may  also  see  that 
her  peril  has  been  mainly  created  by 
her  misguided  professors.  To  the 
bigoted,  fanatical  part  of  the  Dis- 
senters, we  speak  not;  but  to  the 
very  many  excellent  and  sensible 
people  numbered  among  them^  we 
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say.  What  liave  you  to  gain  from  this 
conduct  ?  Granting  that  times  liave 
been  when  it  was  necessary  for  you 
to  place  politics  above  religion,  have 
they  undergone  no  change?  What 
have  you  now  in  honesty  to  hope, 
or  to  fear,  from  the  Church  and  Go- 
vernment ?  You  have  zealously  as- 
sisted in  producing  the  fearful  dan- 
gers you  are  at  this  momentcallingon 
Heaven  in  your  chapels  to  remove, 
—you  confess  they  threaten  you  as 
much  as  the  national  religion, — you 
see  that  with  the  latter  you  must  fallj 
and  yet  from  hostility  to  it,  alike  un- 
provoked and  wicked,  you  combat 
for  the  Liberals,  to  whom  it  is  less 
an  object  of  contempt  and  enmity 
than  your  own.  You  are  practical- 
ly using  your  tremendous  power  for 
the  overthrow  of  all  religion;  and  if 
you  proceed  a  little  farther,  dreadful 
will  be  the  penalty  exacted  from  you 
for  the  heinous  iniquity. 

The  Court  and  Aristocracy  have 
much  in  habit,  and  more  in  circum- 
stance, to  tempt  them  to  immoralitv; 
and  at  all  times  it  depends  largely 
on  the  press,  whether  they  are  to  be 
licentious,  or  the  contrary. 

But  in  other  matters,  as  well  as 
religion  and  morals,  the  press  to  a 
great  extent  governs  the  Legislature 
and  the  upper  classes,  as  guides  of 

Eublic  opinion;  and  if  it  be  not  kept 
•om  error  and  impurity,  they  can- 
not. 

At  present,  then,  the  London  press 
is  perfectly  despotic  over  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  Executive,  and  every  thing 
besides ;  we  do  not  speak  too  strong- 
ly, when  we  say,  they  dare  not  op- 
pose or  disobey  it.  In  matters  of  fo- 
reign and  domestic  policy,  its  man- 
dates alone  must  be  listened  to ;  at 
its  nod,  the  empire  must  have  its  in- 
terest sacrificed  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  the  voice  of  the  people  at 
large  must  be  treated  with  scorn,  and 
all  the  realities  of  national  freedom 


•  We  appeal  to  every  friend  of  freedom  and  right,  whether  societies  ought  to  he 
tolerated  hy  law,  which,  hy  addressing  inflammatory  falsehood  to  the  religious  feelings 
of  the  ignorant,  and  other  equally  infamous  means,  attempt  to  form  the  community 
into  an  organized  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  Government  to  make  great 
changes  of  law,  which  vitally  aflfect  the  property  and  subsistence  of  large  masses  of 
his  M^esty*s  subjects,  as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  the  empire.  We  say  this  with 
reference  to  the  Anti- Slavery  Society.  If  any  member  of  this  pestilential  nest  of 
lawyers  and  religion-destroyers  form  part  of  the  Ministry,  either  in  the  Cabinet 
or  out  of  it,  the  matter  ought  at  once  to  be  taken  up  in  Parliament.  It  seems  as 
though  the  new  Ministry  would  have  difficulty  in  preserving  itself  from  being  assassi- 
nated by  its  legal  members. 
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must  be  in  eflfect  annihilated.  If  this     pers  governed  in  a  similar  manner 
despotism  were  truly  independent     Farther,  the  aristocracy  and  clergy, 


and  upright,  it  would  still  be  flatly 

opposed  to  liberty  and  the  spirit  of 

the  constitution,  which  insist  that 

there  shall  be  no  despotism  of  any 

kind — ^that  every  thing  in  the  social 

system  shall  be  duly  balanced  and 

restricted.    But  it  is  the  reverse. 

The  tyrant  over  the  authorities  of  the 

realm,  it  is  virtually  the  slave  of  the    popular  cause,  it  would  still  have  its 

liquor*shop8  and  dining-rooms,  or,  at    full  share  of  the  press ;  saying  no- 

the  best,  of  these  combined  with  the     thing  of  the  Opposition  prints,  the 


as  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  sup- 
port, ought  to  bind  the  Ministry  and 
Opposition  to  keep  their  papers  rigid- 
ly attached  to  right  principles.  These 
newspapers  would  have  great  and  in- 
fluential  circulation,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  would  lead  the  lower 
orders  to  hear  both  sides.    As  to  the 


general  shops  and  counting-houses : 
It  avows  itself  to  be  devoted  to  the 
popular  cause ;  thus  it  confesses  it^ 
sell  to  be  Ae  menial  of  a  party,  and 
of  that  which  generally  wars  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
It  has  long  been  endeavouring  to  give 
this  party,  to  wit,  the  populace,  arbi- 
trary control  over  the  rest  of  the  po- 
pulation. The  different  publications 
vary  in  character ;  but  nearly  all  are 
on  the  same  side :  the  moderate  must 
assist  the  profligate  ones,  or  be  silent. 
Thus  effective  aiscussion  is  suppress- 
ed ; — ^the  Legislature  is  strippea  of  its 
deliberative  functions,  ana  the  Exe- 
cutive of  its  powers,  to  be  made  the 
instruments  of  remorseless  tyranny. 

No  honest  man  will  say  that  this 
state  of  things  ought  to  continue; 
and  no  intelligent  one  will  say  that  it 
can  continue,  without  soon  producing 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  and  the 
dissolution  of  society.  The  main  ar- 
gument in  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
Uie  press,  even  with  the  Whigs,  has 
always  been  that  the  press  could  be 
made  to  correct  its  own  errors, — to 
balance  and  restrun  itself;  but  it  is 
lEit  present  worthless.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case,  touching  mere  persons 
and  local  matters,  the  press  now  can- 
not be  made  to  do  this  in  regard  to 
interest  and  class,  principles  and  sys- 
tems, of  national  policy. 

What,  then,  ought  to  be  done  ?  Our 
reply  is,  legal  measures  would  be 
useless ;  they  could  supply  no  reme- 
dy without  destroying  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  In  a  free,  great,  and  read- 
ing nation  like  this,  we  hold  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  imperious  state  necessity 
for  the  Ministry  to  have  its  own 
newspapers,  controlled  in  their  ge- 
neral contents  by  itself,  and  compel- 
led to  uphold  public  institutions,  and 
the  interests  of  the  upper  as  well  as 
the  lower  dasses.  'Diis  will  cause, 
which  we  hold  to  be  equally  neces- 
sary, tiie  Oppositton  to  have  its  pa- 


gol£n  patronage  of  gin,  beer,  dinner, 
and  coffee-shops,  would  have  no  lack 
of  newspaper  candidates. 

Our  decided  conviction  is,  that 
nothing  but  this  can  create  a  divided, 
balanced,  self-correcting  press.  Some 
years  since,  the  Quarterly  and  Edin- 
burgh Reviews  led  public  opinion 
and  the  newspapers ;  but  the  latter, 
and  the  Magazines,  now  equal,  and 
often  surpass  them  in  talent;  and 
they  have  lost  their  ascendency.  The 
newspapers  at  present,  in  influence, 
form  the  press ;  and  they  must  be 
divided  by  some  such  means  as  we 
have  described,  or  be  combined  and 
omnipotent.  As  to  their  independ- 
ence, it  is  out  of  the  question ;  they 
cannot  live  if  they  do  not  accommo- 
date their  opinions  to  their  party; 
and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  Uiem  to  be  independent 
The  choice  lies  between  a  united 
press,  independent  of  the  two  CTeat 
constitutional  parties  of  the  State, 
but  the  slave  otthe  liquor  and  other 
shops,  and  the  lower  orders  of  Lon- 
don; and  a  divided  one,  governed 
partly  by  the  latter,  and  partly  by 
the  twoparties;— between  a  press  re- 
presenting tiie  diversities  of  public 
opinion,  and  one  representing  only 
the  opinion  of  the  shops  and  lower 
orders  we  have  named ; — ^between  a 
constitutional  press,  defending  all 
interests  and  classes,  and  promoting 
due  discussion  in  and  out  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  a  revolutionary  one,  war- 
ring against  the  aristocracy,  church, 
and  public  institutions  in  genera], 
and  prohibiting  such  discussion. 

As  matters  are,  no  Ministry  or 
Parliament  can  exercise  its  discre- 
tion, and  do  its  duty ;  none  has  been 
able  to  do  it  for  years.  It  signifies  not 
what  changes  of  men  there  may  be 
in  either;  there  must  be  no  change 
of  principles  and  measures,  becaoae 
the  supreme,  despotic,  irresponsible 
Ministry .  and  Parliament  are  /iiot 
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changed.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered, 
that  the  tyranny  which  makes  pup- 
pets of  them  both,  also  makes  pup- 
pets of  the  newspapers;  it  consists 
of  the  gin  and  other  shops,  and  the 
motley  anti-English  and  foreign  mul- 
titude of  the  metropolis.  These  really 
form  the  source  of  that  irresistible 
public  opinion,  of  which  the  press  is 
falsely  called  the  parent ;  and  they 
are  the  primary  rulers  of  the  British 
enipire. 

One  of  the  many  destructive  con- 
sequences which  now  from  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  things,  is  this :  The  Mi- 
nistry and  Opposition  are  too  happy 
if  they  can  prevail  on  the  press  to 
puff  them  personally,  and  their  mea- 
sures, without  suffering  them  to  in- 
terfere with  it  farther;  if  it  concede 
so  much  to  them,  it  still  must  take 
general  opinion  from  the  multitude. 
It  follows,  that  the  worst  doctrines 
are,  in  the  public  eye,  circulated  un- 
der their  authority;  the  ministerial 
papers  are  also  the  revolutionary  ones. 
If  the  prints  of  the  Wellington  Mi- 
nistry attack  the  corn  law,  revile  the 
aristocracy,  and  slander  the  throne; 
or  if  those  of  the  Grey  Ministry  teach 
the  absurdities  of  the  economists, 
rail  against  the  church,  defame  the 
magistracy,  and  feed  the  frenzy  of 
the  poor  against  the  rich;  it  must 
have  the  worst  effects  on  the  general 
feelings  of  the  country,  and  not 
only  disable  the  Ministry  fot  exer- 
cising its  functions,  but  create  the 
means  of  its  certain  destruction. 
The  Wellington  Ministry  was,  in  a 
large  degree,  ruined  by  its  newspa- 
pers; and  if  the  Grey  one  do  not 
take  care,  it  will  meet  Uie  same  fate. 

When  all  admit  the  stupendous 
power  of  the  newspapers,  and  de- 
plore the  manner  in  which  it  is  exer- 
cised,^when  the  weathercock  guilt 
of  some  of  them  is  a  by-word  with 
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every  party,  it  is  astonishing  that 
the  establishing  and  governing  of 
them  is  left  solely  to  men,*  who  do 
it  on  principles  of  private  trade,  and 
who  cannot  afford  to  do  it  on  any 
other.  The  morning  ones  rule  Lon-. 
don ;  and  the  commencing  of  one  on 
the  anti-popular  side,  would  dissi- 
pate a  lar^e  fortune  before  it  could 
^n  a  living  circulation ;  therefore, 
m  private  individuals,  it  is  out  of  the 

auestion.  If  the  newspapers  possess 
le  power  ascribed  to  them,  nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  that  the 
rulers  and  upper  classes  of  the  em- 

§ire  ought  to  endeavour  to  employ  a 
ue  portion  of  it  on  the  right  side  of 
things.  It  is  obviously  as  essential 
for  tne  opinion  and  reasoning  of  the 
Executive  and  higher  ranks,  to  have 
full  circulation,  as  it  is  for  those  of 
the  multitude  to  have  it;  conse- 
quently, our  conviction  is,  that  in 
every  free  state,  which  must  depend 
for  freedom  and  prosperity  on  the 
due  publicity  and  collision  of  opinion 
and  reasoning,  it  is  essential  for  the 
Executive  to  have  its  own  avowed 
newspapers.f 

If,  however,  nothing  be  done,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  the  great  sources 
and  guides  of  public  opinion  must 
be  restricted  to  the  most  fatal  error 
and  impurity.  The  press  must  be 
the  slave  of  the  multitude ;  and  the 
Executive,  Legislature,  and  Aristo- 
cracy, must  be  the  slaves  of  the  press. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  local  go- 
vernment of  the  metropolis. 

It  most  fortunately  happened,  that 
in  former  times,  the  metropolis  was 
divided  into  three  great  divisions, 
and  these  were  submvided  into  pa- 
rishes, &c.  Had  not  this  been  done, 
we  are  pretty  sure,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment it  would  have  been  regarded  as 
one  vast  undivided  whole,  and  go- 
verned, as  immense  undivided  masses 


*  The  public  language  of  newspapers  forms  a  most  amusing  contrast  to  the  private 
language  of  their  proprietors.  The  former,  of  course,  is  all  public  spirit,  independ- 
ence, and  patriotism ;  the  latter  is,  of  necessity,  all  private  profit  and  subserviency. 
We  must  take  up  the  cause  of  these  interests,  because  it  will  gain  us  their  patronage. 
These  principles  will  not  do,  because  we  have  no  sale.  We  must  oppose  this  question, 
and  support  that,  or  be  ruined.  These  are  clever  articles,  and  quite  true ;  but  we 
dare  not  publish  them,  because  it  would  injure  our  circulation.  In  mere  trading  pro- 
prietors, this  is  perhaps  venial ;  In  the  nature  of  things  the  case  must  be  so,  for  pri- 
vate individuals  cannot  be  expected  to  rain  themselves  for  public  good  ;  but,  however, 
let  us  hear  no  more  of  newspaper  disinterestedness  and  independence. 

t  If  any  morning  paper,  for  instance  the  Morning  Chronicle,  were  known  to  be  in 
general  principles,  and,  to  a  oertoin  ezteot,  in  composition,  the  organ  of  the  Ministry ; 
and  If  the  Morning  Post,  or  any  other,  were  known  to  be  in  the  same  respects  the 
organ  of  the  Oppoaitton;  thla  alone  wotUd  give  theMs  papers  very  great  circulation 
and  weiffbt  in  the  metropolis,  even  amidst  the  lower  orders. 
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of  souls  only  can  be,  by  brute  force — 
by  police,  and  other  sub-tyrants.  This 
is  evident  enough,  because,  notwith- 
standing its  enormous  increase  of  po- 
pulation, no  effort  is  made  to  multi- 
ply its  separate  local  goyernments. 

Casting  from  us  the  wild  and  de- 
structive generalities  of  the  age, 
which  are  as  fashionable  here  as  in 
all  other  matters,  we  will  look  at 
details.  In  proportion  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metropolis  are  virtuous 
and  well  affected,  laws,  police,  and 
restraints  on  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  Uie  subject  must  be  unnecessary : 
to  prevent  crime,  disaffection,  and 
tumult,  vice  and  immorality  must 
be  prevented.  Of  course,  it  ought  to 
be  a  leading  object  of  local  govern- 
ment to  root  up  the  things  which 
corrupt  innocence,  and  supply  guilt 
with  means* 

Here  the  metropolis  exhibits  the 
most  extraordinary  deficiences.  It  is 
notorious,  that  all  parts  of  it  abound 
with  houses  whicn  are  kept  solely 
for  the  accommodation  of  women  of 
the  town,  and  the  men  they  pick  up ; 
and  also  for  that  of  men  and  tne 
young  females,  wives,  &c.,  they  se- 
duce. It  is  a  modem  refinement, 
that  servant  girls  and  wives  have 
now  the  means  at  hand  for  regularly 
making  their  secret  visits  to  a  bro- 
thel. The  lower,  and,  of  course,  the 
chief  part  of  these  houses,  are  known 
by  all  to  be  dens  of  robbery,  and  al- 
most every  kind  of  crime.  Their  real 
character  admits  of  no  doubt — every 
respectable  inhabitant  of  the  streets 
in  which  they  are  situated  would 
gladly  give  evidence  against  them  : 
they  could  in  every  case  be  easily 
proved  to  be  what  they  are,  by  in- 
finitely more  conclusive  legal  testi- 
mony than  is  often  required  for  ta- 
king away  life ;  yet  they  are  rarely 
molested.  Independently  of  the  guilt 
they  generate,  these  houses  cause 
serious  annoyance  to  the  respectable 
part  of  their  neighbours,  and  are 
nighly  injurious  to  the  property 
which  surrounds  them. 

The  defective  state  of  the  law  is 
perhaps  a  great  cause  why  they 
flourish  with  impunity.  Their  cha- 
racter is  in  general  too  notorious  to 
admit  of  mistake;  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  magistrate  had  sum- 
mary power  to  convict  each,  with- 
out other  evidence  than  tiie  deposi- 
tions of  a  certain  number  of  respect- 
able housekeepers  declaring  n»  to 
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the  best  of  then:  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, to  be  what  we  have  described.  In 
regard  to  punishment,  it  ought  to  be 
the  great  object  to  reach  the  owner  ; 
therefore,  suppose  a  fine  were  levied 
on  the  house,  amounting  to  a  year's 
rent,  and  also  sufficient  sureties  were 
required  that  for  some  years  to  come 
it  should  be  let  to  none  but  people 
of  character; — some  such  plan  would 
be  effectual  for  putting  down  the 
worst  of  these  houses,  without  inva- 
ding in  the  least  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. When  we  daily  see  men  con- 
victed in  courts  of  justice  of  high 
crimes  on  slender  and  disputed 
circumstantial  evidence,  it  is  too 
much  to  tell  us  that  the  guilt  of 
houses,  which  is  ten  thousand  times 
more  l}aleful  to  society  than  that  of 
any  robber,  and  which  is  known  to 
all,  cannot  be  reached  by  law. 

Then  there  are  many  low  public 
and  other  houses  which  are  places 
of  resort  for  thieves  and  gamesters. 
The  character  of  these  is  notorious 
amidst  their  neighbours,  and  they 
could  easily  be  put  down  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  the 
low  lod^ng-houses  for  beg^s  and 
the  destitute.  These  are  really  pub- 
lic places,  and  none  call  more  for 
proper  surveillance  than  they  do. 
Competent  parish,  or  magisterial 
authorities,  ought  very  frequently  to 
inspect  them  throughout,  rigorously 
examine  their  lodgers,  and  insist  on 
due  cleanliness,  separation  of  sexes, 
&c.  By  this  means  many  bad  charac- 
ters might  be  banished,  and  dis- 
tressed ones  assisted. 

There  are  various  streets,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  of  Uie  most 
barbarous  and  riotous  description. 
Husbands,  wives,  and  neighbours, 
continually  brawl  and  fight;  and  fre- 
quently a  whole  street  engages  in 
conflict  The  men  drink  most  of 
their  wages,  the  women  drink  like- 
wise all  they  can  procure ;  and  the 
children,  half-naked,  beg  and  steal, 
and  are  reared  in  all  kinds  of  iniquity. 
These  streets  are  well-known  to  alL 
Let  a  sufficiency  of  peace-officers  be 
constantly  stationed  m  them, not  only 
to  preserve  order,  but  to  ascertain 
the  character,  and  employment,  and 
wages,  of  every  inhabitant.  We  will 
never  admit,  that  the  law  ought  to 
suffer  a  father  to  starve,  and  make 
criminals  of  his  children,  by  his  own 
drunkenness ;  therefore,  let  the  <Mi* 
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dren  be  well  looked  after ;  if  they, 
as  is  now  the  case,  ragged  and  bare- 
footed, spend  their  time  in  running 
about  town,  let  the  parish  officers 
be  authorized  to  give  them  proper 
clothing  and  put  them  to  school,  and 
then  to  receive  of  their  father's  em- 
ployer a  part  of  his  weekly  wages  in 
payment,  taking  care  that  the  sum 
oe  no  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of 
his  earnings.  This  would  benefit  the 
parents  as  much  as  the  children. 

We  would  confine  this  to  the  streets 
in  question,  and  subject  them  in  every 
point  to  the  most  rigorous  govern- 
ment, in  respect  of  both  owners  of 
the  houses  and  occupiers.  We  would 
punish  disorders  and  tumults  with 
unsparing  severity ;  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  make  the  owner  responsitne 
for  the  conduct  of  his  tenants.  The 
fact  is,  when  these  barbarians  enter 
a  street,  they  drive  all  other  people 
out  of  it;  Uie  peaceable  ana  well- 
'  disposed  have  no  recourse  but  flight ; 

they  thus  congrefi;ate  to  stimidate 
each  other  in  profligacy,  with  nothing 
to  instruct  and  restrain  them  save 
coercion.  If  they  were  compelled 
^  by  such  government  to  disperse,  and 

seek  lodgings  singly  in  better  streets, 
they  would  then  be  under  the  ex- 
ample and  restraint  of  orderly  neigh- 
bours and  housekeepers.  Everything 
ought  to  be  done  to  promote  their 
dispersion,  even  for  their  own  bene- 
fit 

These  are  the  streets  which  sup- 
ply the  worst  of  the  mobs — proviae 
the  mobs  with  blackguards  and  ruf- 
fians, and  fill  the  metropolis  with 
boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  wo- 
men, of  the  most  infamous  character. 
Sunday  labour  ought,  to  the  far- 
thest point,  to  be  vigilantly  prevent- 
ed by  law.  We  have  already  recom- 
mended that  liquor-shops  should  not 
be  opened  before  one  o  clock  on  the 
Sunday,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  suffered  to  sell  any  thing  on  Uie 
same  day  to  be  consumed  in  them, 
save  in  special  cases. 

Our  general  objects  in  all  this  are 
•*!.  The  suppression  of  the  houses 
which  form  the  schools  and  bul- 
warks of  vice  and  crime.  2.  The 
severe,  incessant  watching  of  the 
barbarous,  demoralized  houses  and 
streets,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  character  or,  and  duly  dispersing, 
their  inhabitants.  And,  3.  The  pro- 
hibition of  drinking  and  working  on 
the  Sabbath,  as  a  great  means,  amidst 
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other  things,  of  promoting  religion, 
morals,  and  order.  What  is  the  ex- 
isting system  ?  An  unconstitutiona], 
despotic  police,  which  endangers 
public  freedom,  and  invades  Uie 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject, 
overruns  the  metropolis ;  and  yet 
the  great  sources  of  guilt,  barbarism, 
and  tumult,  are  not  reached  by  it. 
While  it  spares,  it  is  to  a  large  degree 
in  league  with,  and  protects,  much 
more  than  injures,  them, — it  places 
the  moral  and  peaceable  under  de- 
testable espionage,  insult,  and  op- 
pression. 

In  recommending  proper  laws,  let 
us  say  a  word  touching  enforcing 
them.  The  clergyman  is  the  espe- 
cial ^ardian  of  religion  and  monds 
in  his  parish;  and  he  is  the  most 
fitting  man  to  keep  it  free  from  bro- 
thels, gaming-houses,'  and  profana- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.  If  the  duty  were 
specially  imposed  on  him  by  law- 
it  is  already  imposed  on  him  by  a 
much  higher  authority — of  watching 
it  carefully  on  these  matters;  and  if 
on  his  information,  the  ma^strate 
were  required  to  collect  evidence, 
and  put  the  law  in  operation,  this 
would  be  highly  effectual.  The  Lon- 
don clergy  are  in  general  excellent 
men,  and  yet  we  never  hear  of  them 
taking  a  single  step  against  the  sinks 
of  debauchery  and  licentiousness 
which  flourish  in  their  parishes. 
This  cannot  at  any  rate  flow  from 
conscience. 

The  religious  people  of  the  metro- 
polis— Churchmen  and  Dissenters- 
are  extremely  active  and  liberal. 
Let  them  form  themselves  into  a  so- 
ciety, subdivided  into  branch  paro- 
chial ones,  for  putting  down  the  re- 
ceptacles of  iniquity,  and  preser- 
ving the  Sabbath  (torn  violation.  Let 
their  appeals  to  law  be  cauUous  and 
sparing;  and  their  great  means  be, 
friendly  expostulation  and  assistance. 
Let  them  go  from  house  to  house 
amidst  the  lower  orders,  to  reclaim 
the  drunkard,  reform  the  Sunday- 
labourer,  and  civilize  the  barbarous 
family.  Let  them  freely  give  chari- 
table aid  when  necessary,  and  strain 
every  nerve,  both  by  providing  seats, 
and  all  other  means,  to  induce  the 
lower  classes  to  attend  divine  wor- 
ship. We  tell  them,  the  aspect  of 
the  times  demands  that  they  should 
provide,  not  only  schools  for  chil- 
dren, but  churches  and  chapels  for 
adults^not  only  distribute  Bibles, 
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hut  cause  them  to  be  read — think 
lesB  of  the  u^norant  heathen  abroad, 
and  more  of  the  debauched  heathen 
at  home— labour  less  to  convert  fo- 
reigners, and  more  to  civilize  their 
own  countrymen. 

There  is  a  matter  which  we  would 
strongly  press  on  the  attention  of  the 
exahed  and  opulent  part  of  our  love- 
ly countrywomen.  Very  many  ser- 
vant ff  iris  are  annually  driven  to  pro- 
stitution in  the  metropolis  by  want 
They  lose  their  places,  perhaps,  from 
no  fault  of  their  own — they  are  often 
refused  characters,  when  those  who 
ouffht  to  give  them  are  more  blame- 
able  than  themselves — they  have  no 
friends^they  go  into  lodgings,  pawn 
their  clothes,  get  into  debt,  and  are 
then  forced  on  the  town.  We  speak 
of  that  which  is  not  rare,  but  which 
occurs  continually.  It  is  useless  to 
say  they  have  parishes,  because  they 
will  no^and  often  cannot, go  to  them. 
If  the  ladies,  to  whom  we  speak, 
would  form  an  establishment  for  pro- 
viding female  servants  out  of  place 
with  board,  lodging,  and  needlework, 
on  their  producing  reasonable  evi- 
dence of  their  virtue  and  honesty, 
we  are  sure  it  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  society.  It  would  be  the 
more  beneficial,  if  open  to  all  young 
females  of  such  character  in  want  of 
employment. 

To  a  large  extent,  marriage  is  now 
dispensed  with  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  metropolis.  The  me- 
chanic must  have  his  misti'ess  as  well 
as  the  gentleman ;  and  great  numbers 
live  together  as  man  and  wife,  with- 
out bemg  married.  We  mention  the 
evil,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  provide 
a  remedy. 

With  regard  to  the  attendance  of 
these  orders  at  divine  service,  much 
might  be  done  by  the  following 
means:— 1.  Masters  might  stipulate 
.  for  it  with  their  workmen ;  a  man 
thinks  it  necessary  to  send  his  do- 
mestic servants  regularly  to  church, 
although  their  general  conduct  is  al- 
ways under  his  eye ;  but  he  makes 
no  effort  whatever  to  send  his  work- 
men and  their  families  thither,  al- 
.  though  a  large  part  of  their  conduct 
is  free  from  his  inspection.    This 

Sross  inconsistency  ought  to  be  aban- 
oned. 

^  2.  Benevolent  assistance  to  indivi- 

**^a]s  and  families,  might  be  given  on 

express  condition,  that  Uiose  re- 
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ceiving  it,  should  regularly  attend 
some  place  of  worship. 

8.  Regular  attendance  at  divine 
service,  might  most  properly  be  re- 
quired of  all  persons  receiving  parish 
relief.  This  would  be  highly  instru- 
mental in  making  such  attendance 
habitual  among  the  lower  orders. 

If  ladies  of  ruik  and  opulence  were 
to  form  themselves  into  societies,  for 
the  purpose  of  distributing  twice,  or 
only  once,  in  the  year,  articles  of 
clothing  to  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  more  needy  labourers,  it  would 
be  highly  beneficial.  They  might 
restrict  their  bounty  to  women  of 
good  morals,  and  regular  attendants 
at  a  place  of  worship.  Such  ladies 
are  extremely  charitable,  but  they 
do  not  use  their  gifts  as  a  means  of 
promoting  morals.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  wives  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  metropolis  are  about 
as  partial  to  liquor,  and  as  irreligi- 
ous, as  their  husbands.  When  this  is 
looked  at,  with  reference  to  the 
charge  which  rests  on  them  in  regard 
to  their  children,  every  one  will  ad- 
mit that  it  calls  loudly  for  remedy. 
Who  is  so  fitting  to  administer  such 
remedy  as  the  more  exalted  part  of 
their  own  sex? 

In  all  this,  do  not  look  at  the  me- 
tropolis as  a  huge  undivided  whole. 
If  the  magistrates  of  Westminster  be 
in  many  respects  grossly  inefiicient^ 
why  not  give  it  a  corporation,  on  a 
proper  mcNdel,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plymg  it  with  competent  ones  ?  If 
need  l>e,  why  not  do  the  same  In 
Southwark?  After  giving  to  each 
grand  division  a  local  government, 
strong  in  both  physical  and  moral 
power,  give  one  to  each  parish ;  and 
where  &e  parishes  are  too  large,  di- 
vide them  into  districts,  and  give  one 
to  each  of  the  latter. 

Nothing  is  of  greater  importance 
to  society  than  good  parish  govern- 
ment, and  few  things  are  more  ne- 
glected. Select  vestries  have  been 
in  many  matters  beneficial,  but  they 
have  become  such  a  source  of  divi- 
sion and  contention,  that  they  per- 
haps now  produce  more  evil  than 
good,  A  few  active  executory  offi- 
cers, invested  with  proper  powers, 
seem  preferable  to  a  parochial  par- 
liament The  great  deficiency  of 
parish  government  at  present  is,  it 
pavs  Bcarcelv  any  attentionto  mo- 
rals.   If  each  church  had  acertain 
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number  6f  surroutidiDg  streets  as- 
signed it  as  a  district,  and  it  were 
nuide  the  duty  of  the  clergyman,  and 
a  few  individuals  appointed  to  act 
with  him,  to  keep  the  district  free 
from  low  brothels,  ^c— enforce  pro- 
per conduct  in  places  of  public  resort 
— watch  the  morals  of  the  barbarous 
streets  —  repress  drunkenness  and 
Sunday  labour--K»use  the  lower  or- 
ders to  attend  divine  worship,&c.&c., 
this  would  yield  the  greatest  advan- 
tages. The  lifter  would  be  largely 
increased,  if  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  the  district  would  combine  for  the 
purposes  we  have  described.  By 
thus  breaking  ^e  population  into 
small  parts,  it  might,  as  a  whole,  be 
kept  in  the  best  state  of  moral  and 
political  feeling,  and  also  in  the  best 
circumstances. 

This  would  be  highly  serviceable 
in  procuring  the  requisite  knowledge 
of  applicants  for  parish  relief,  al- 
though ^e  large  parishes  should  not 
be  thus  divioed  in  respect  of  the 
Poor-rates :  it  would  give  to  every 
parish  full  knowledge  of  the  eharac- 
ter  and  circumstances  of  its  poorer 
inhabitants  individually,  and  thereby 
prevent  much  imposition  and  abuse. 
Our  conviction  is,  that  it  would  di- 
minish the  Poor-rates  materially. 

In  thus  giving  to  the  clergyman 
powers  ana  duues  in  all  things  re- 
lating to  religion  and  morals,  it  would 
be  better  to  separate  him  from  other 
parts  of  parish  government. 

Wlmt  we  have  Mid  touching  the 
metropolis,  is  equally  applical>]e  to 
all  lai^e  places.  Great  manufactu- 
ring and  trading  towns  have  sprung 
up  m  all  directions  since  the  foun£ 
ing  of  corporations  ceased ;  and  they 
have  nothing  worthy  of  being  called 
local  government.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  vast  combined  masses  of 
the  working  classes  in  a  ^eat  mea- 
sure independent  of  their  employ- 
ers ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  high  con- 
stable or  bailiff,  a  few  magutrates, 
perhaps  hired  ones,  and  a  police, 
destitute  of  moral  weight,  and  ruling 
only  by  coercion ;  religion  and  mo- 
rals are  disregarded — the  mass  of 
the  poor  cannot  enter  a  church — pri- 
vate charity  is  little  attended  to- 
revolutionary  newspapers  are  about 
the  only  sources  of  political  instruc- 
tion— Sunday  labour  is  made  almost 
necessary  by  hunger — the  lower  or- 
ders are  separated  and  estranged 
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from  the  better  ones — and  peace, 
saying  nothing  of  order,  is  only  main- 
tained by  brute  force.  This  is  a  local 
tyranny;  its  fruits  are  vice,  demo- 
ralization, turbulence,  barbarism,  dis- 
affection, and  every  thing  that  can 
produce  a  genera]  tyranny. 

With  regard  to  country  places,  we 
will  only  say  a  word.  In  the  North 
of  England  the  unmarried  servants 
board  and  lodge,  and  the  married 
ones  board,  in  the  house  of  the  fiEu^ 
mer.    This  is  invaluable,  in  the  first 

Sace,  for  giving  them  instruction; 
the  second,  for  placing  their  mo- 
ral and  genera]  conduct  under  pro- 
per control ;  and,  in  the  third,  for 
uniting  them  with  tiieir  betters. 
What  flows  from  it  ?  A  virtuous, 
peaceable,  well-affected,  and,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  religious  peasant- 
ry. In  the  Soutii  of  England,  the 
servants,  single  and  married,  do  not 
board  and  lodge  with  the  fanner; 
they  never  enter  his  house  to  gain 
knowledge,  and  they  are,  saving 
what  relates  to  their  labour,  inde- 
pendent of  him  in  conduct.  What 
is  the  fruit?  A  vicious,  barbarous, 
disloyal,  and  criminal  peasantry.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  tne  lesson  this 
supplies ;  but  we  will  say,  it  proves 
abundantly,  that  if  there  be  not  mo- 
ral, there  must  be  tyrannical,  govern- 
ment 

The  country  is  now  called  on  to 
decide  between  popular  government 
and  the  contrary — between  self-go- 
vernment, and  a  virtually  independ- 
ent Executive — between  the  govern- 
ment of  opinion,  feeling,  habit,  and 
influence,  and  that  of  flinty  law  and 
hired  mercenaries.  Let  it  be  assured, 
Uiat  if  it  select  the  new  system,  the 
local  tyranny  will  very  speedily  cre- 
ate a  general  despotism.  The  trusting 
of  every  thin^  to  restrictive  law  and 
police,  must,  m  the  nature  of  things, 
separate  the  lower  classes  still  more 
from  their  superiors,  and  sink  them 
deeper  in  irreligion  and  barbarism. 
Bad  as  the  present  generation  of 
them  has  become,  it  was  reared  in 
better  times,  and  it  received  instruc- 
tion and  feelings  which  it  camot 
wholly  get  rid  oT;  but  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  next?  The  ques- 
tion, what  kind  of  men  and  women 
will  the  children  of  these  classes  be  ? 
ought  to  make  every  friend  of  the 
empire  tremble. 

Let  us,  then,  like  our  fathers,  live 
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without  this  disguised  martial  law, 
these  spies,  informers,  and  sub-tj- 
rants.  Like  them,  let  us  be  ruled  by 
morals  and  feelings,  by  the  vhrtues  of 
all  classes,  and  by  keeping  the  poor 
in  friendly  communication  and  union 
with  their  superiors. 

But  where  Is  the  ground  for  hope  ? 
Previously  to  late  years,  when  the 
government  was  really  a  popular 
one,  a  new  law  was  at  once  repeal- 
ed, if  it  were  injurious  or  distasteful 
to  public  feeling ;  in  proof,  we  may 
point  to  a  new  marriage  law,  and  to 
many  others.  But  the  laws  fabrica- 
ted in  these  days,  are  declared  to  be, 
like  those  of  the  Modes  and  Persians, 
unalterable.  A  new  system  or  sta- 
tute operates  destructively,  and  is 
condemned  by  the  mass  of  the  po- 

Sulation ;  but  no  matter.  Parliament 
as  adopted  it,  therefore  it  must  be 
preserved.  The  main  defence  of  all 
pernicious  legislation  now  is.  Par- 
liament voted  certain  resolutions  in 
one  year,  and  sanctioned  certain 
principles  in  another;  the  public  in- 
terests and  feelings  must  be  disre- 
garded. Public  men  and  Parliaments 
are  now  in  their  own  eyes  infallible ; 
and  one  of  them  must  not,  if  even 
the  salvation  of  the  empire  depends 
on  it,  undo  what  another  has  done. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  despotic  and 
detested  violations  of  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  which  modem  times 
have  seen ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say, 
that  where  it  prevails,  there  is  popu- 
lar government.  Of  course,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  New  Police  will, 
we  imagine,  be  pronounced  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  retaining  it. 

Yet,  if  the  Whig  doctrines  touch- 
ing a  standing  army — the  employ- 
ment of  the  military — public  opi- 
nion— ^popular  riehts,  privileges,  and 
fovemment— and  the  power  of  the 
'rown,  be  not  wholly  fable ;— if  the 
Whigs  have  not  abandoned  the  es- 
sence of  Whigjg^sm  for  the  reverse ; 
the  Whig  Ministry  is  bound  to  sup- 
press the  New  Police  and  stipendiary 
maffistrates,  and  to  restore  to  Eng- 
land her  popular  government 
ButwhocantrustaWhig  Ministry? 
It  is  not  from  hostility  to  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet,  that  we  put  the  ques- 
tion. We,  at  least,  think  it  the  best 
amidst  the  bad,  and  more  trust-wor- 
thy than  any  other  party.  Far  be 
from  us  the  folly  of  believing  that 
public  dis^ess  flows  from  a  defi- 
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ciency  of  the  precious  metals,  when 
the  country  hu  for  years  had  an  un- 
exampled excess  of  them;  and  far 
be  from  us  the  greater  folly  of  be- 
lieving that  the  com  law  is  an  evil, 
and  &B,t  the  taxes  form  the  only 
obstacle  to  a  free  trade  in  com ;  and 
far  be  from  us  the  worse  than  folly 
of  leaping,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  Irom  one  set  of  opinions  to 
another.  Judging  from  the  debate 
on  Lord  Wynford's  motion  for  en- 
ouiry,  the  present  Ministry  is  now 
the  only  party  of  character  wUling 
to  save  what  is  left  of  property  and 
subsistence. 

We  say,  who  can  trust  a  Whig 
Ministry?  because  the  past  affords 
no  ground  for  trust — ^because  the 
Whigs  have  a  bad  character  to  get 
rid  of,  and  a  good  one  to  establwh. 
We  tell  the  new  Ministers  that  they 
are  not  trusted;  and  yet  that  all  men 
are  anxious  to  trust  them,  provided 
they  will  prove  by  their  conduct  that 
they  deserve  it  In  ^is  anxiety  we 
share,  and  grieved  shall  we  be,  if 
they  give  us  cause  to  oppose  them. 
But  to  gain  that  confidence  which 
the  community  at  large  wishes  to 
bestow  on  them,  they  must  look  at 
something  more  than  abstract  doc- 
trine. Instead  of  floundering  about 
in  vague  generalities  touching  the 
precious  metals,  bank-notes,  and 
machinery,  they  must  go  to  work 
like  men  of  business ;  they  must  ask 
the  farmer  separately  what  he  finds 
in  his  market  to  prevent  his  getting 
proper  prices,  not  only  for  his  com, 
but  also  for  his  cattle,  wool,  tallow, 
and  other  produce ;  in  like  manner, 
they  must  ask  of  every  producer 
separately,  what  he  finds  in  his 
market  to  cripple  his  trade,  and 
grind  down  his  prices.  By  this  they 
will  uoon  discover  causes  and  reme- 
dies. 

As  friends,  we  tell  these  Ministers 
further,  that  names  are  now  nothing 
— that  it  will  do  no  longer  to  plead 
principles  and  systems,  the  work  of 
predecessors,  and  their  own  past 
sanction — and  that  they  must  re- 
move loss  and  suffering,  or  lose  office 
to  themselves,  and  the  monarchy  to 
the  country.  The  times  are  perilous 
infinitely  beyond  what  the  Legisla- 
ture seems  to  dream  of;  and,  alas 
for  all  I  if  remedy  be  again  refused 
until  extorted  by  insurrection. 
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Chap.  VI. 
The  Turned  Head-^The  Wife. 


THE  TURNED  HEAD. 

Hypochondriasis,*  Janus-like,  has 
two  faces — a  melancholy  and  a  laugh- 
able one.  The  former,  though  oftener 
seen  in  actual  life,  does  not  present 
itself  so  frequently  to  the  notice  of 
the  medical  practitioner  as  the  lat- 
ter; though,  m  point  of  fact,  one  as 
imperatiyely  calls  for  his  interference 
as  the  other.  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted, that  a  permanently  morbid 
mood  of  mind  invariably  indicates  a 
disordered  state  of  some  part  or 
other  of  the  physical  system;  and 
which  of  the  two  forms  of  hypo- 
chondria will  manifest  itself  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  depends  altogether  upon 
the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient. 
Those  of  a  dull,  phlegmatic  tempera- 
ment, unstirred  oy  intermixture  and 
collision  with  the  bustling  activities 
of  life,  addicted  to  sombrous  trains 
of  reflection,  and,  by  a  kind  of  sym- 
pathy, always  lookine  on  the  gloomy 
side  of  things,  generally  sink,  at  some 
period  or  other  of  their  lives,  into 
the  "slough  of  despond"— as  old 
Bunyan  significantly  terms  it — from 
whence  they  are  seldom  altogether 
extricated.  Religiousenthusiasts  con- 
stitute by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
those  afflicted  with  tnis  species  of 
hjrpochondria — instance  the  wretch- 
ed Cowper ;  and  such  I  have  never 
known  entirely  disabused  of  these 
dreadful  fantasies.  Those,  again, 
of  a  gay  and  lively  fancy,  ardent 
temperament,  and  droll,  grotesaue 
appetencies,  exhibit  the  laughable 
aspect  of  hjTpochondriasis.  |n  such, 
you  may  expect  conceits  of  the  most 
astounding  absurdity  that  could  pos- 
sibly take  possession  of  the  topsy- 
turvied intellects  of  a  confirmed 
lunatic ;  and  persisted  in  with  a  per- 
tinacity—a dogged  defiance  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary— which  is  it- 
self as  exquisitely  ludicrous,  as  dis- 
tressing and  provoking.  There  is 
generally  preserved  an  amazing  con- 


sistency in  the  delusion,  in  spite  of 
the  incipient  rebuttals  of  sensation. 
In  short,  when  once  a  crotdiet,  of 
such  a  sort  as  that  hereafter  men- 
tioned, is  fairly  entertained  in  the 
fancy,  the  patient  mil  not  let  it  go ! 
It  is  cases  of  this  kind  which  buSIe 
the  adroitest  medical  tactician.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  had  to  deal 
with  several  during  the  course  of  my 
practice,  which,  if  described  coolly 
and  faithfully  on  paper,  would  ap- 
pear preposterously  incredible  to  a 
non-professional  reader.  Such  may 
possibly  be  the  fate  of  the  following. 
I  have  given  it  with  a  minuteness  of 
detail,  in  several  parts,  which  I  think 
is  warranted,  by  the  interesting  nature 
of  the  case,  by  the  rarity  of  such  nar- 
ratives,— and,  above  all,  by  the  pe- 
culiar character  and  talents  of  the 
well-known  individual  who  is  the 
patient;  and  I  am  convinced  that  no 
one  would  laugh  more  heartily  over 
it  than  he  himself— had  he  not  long 
lain  quiet  in  his  grave ! 

You  could  scarcely  look  on  N— 
without  laughing.  There  was  a  sorry 
sort  of  humorous  expression  in  his 
odd  and  ugly  features,  which  suggest- 
ed to  you  the  idea  that  he  was  always 
struggling  to  repel  some  joyous 
emotion  or  other,  with  painful  effort. 
There  was  the  rich  light  of  intellect 
in  his  eye,  which  was  dark  and  full 
— youy<!// when  its  fiance  was  settied 
upon  you: — and  there  it  remained 
concentrated,  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  other  features;— in  the  clumsy 
osseous  ridge  of  eye-bone  impend- 
ing sullenly  over  his  eyes — the  Pitt- 
like nose,  looking  like  a  finger  and 
thumb  full  of  dough  drawn  out  from 
the  plastic  mass,  with  two  ill-formed 
holes  inserted  in  the  bulbous  extre- 
mity— and  his  large  liquorish,  shape- 
less lips — looked  altogether  anything 
but  refined  or  intellectual.  He  was  a 
man  of  fortune — an  obstinate  bache- 
lor—and was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  attained  considerable  dis- 


•  Arising,  as  its  name  imports,  from  disease  in  the  hypo-chondres  (u«-3  xj*^i*0  *'^» 
the  viscera  lying  under  the  cartilage  of  the  breast-bone  and  false  ribs,  the  Hver,  spleen^ 
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tinction;  and  at  the  period  of  his 
introduction  to  the  reader,  was  in  his 
thirty-eighth  or  fortieth  year.  If  I 
were  to  mention  his  name,  it  woujd 
recall  to  the  literary  reader  many 
excellent,  and  some  admirable  por* 
tions  of  literature,  for  the  perusal  of 

which  he  has  to  thank  N .    The 

prevailing  complexion  of  his  mind 
was  sombrous — ^but  played  on,  occa- 
sionally, by  an  arch-humorous  fancy, 
flingine  its  rays  of  fun  and  drollery 
oyer  the  dark  surface,  like  moon- 
beams on  midnight  waters.  I  do  be- 
lieve he  considered  it  sinful  to  smile ! 
There  was  a  puckering  up  of  the 
comer  of  the  mouth,  and  a  forced 
corrugation  of  tlie  eyebrows — the 
expression  of  which  was  set  at  nought 
by  the  conviviality^the  solemn  drol- 
lery of  the  eves.  You  saw  Momus 
leering  out  of  every  glance  of  them  ! 
He  said  many  very  witty  things  in 
conversation,  and  had  a  knack  of 
uttering  the  quaintest  conceits  with 
something  like  a  whine  of  compunc- 
tion in  his  tone,  which  ensured  him 
roars  of  laughter.  As  for  his  own 
laugh — when  he  did  laugh— there  is 
no  describing  it — short,  sudden,  un- 
expected was  it,  like  a  flash  of  pow- 
der in  the  dark.  Not  a  trace  of  real 
merriment  lingered  on  his  features 
an  instant  after  the  noise  bad  ceased. 
You  began  to  doubt  whether  he  had 
laughed  at  all,  and  to  look  about  to 
see  where  the  explosion  came  from. 
Except  on  such  rare  occasions  of  for- 
getfufness  on  his  part,  his  demean- 
our was  very  calm  and  quiet  He 
loved  to  get  a  man  who  would  come 
and  sit  with  him  all  the  evening, 
smoking,  and  sipping  wine  in  cloudy 
silence.  He  could  not  endure  bustle 
or  obstreperousness ;  and  when  he 
did  unfortunately  fall  foul  of  a  son 
of  noise,  as  soon  as  he  had  had  ''  a 
sample  of  his  quality,"  he  would 
abruptly  rise  and  take  his  leave,  say- 
ing, in  a  querulous  tone,  like  that 
ofa  sick  chUd,  « I'll  20 1"  [probably 
these  two  words  will  at  once  recall 
him  to  the  memory  of  more  than 
one  of  my  readers] — and  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word;  for  all  his  ac- 
quaintances—and I  among  the  num- 
ber—knew his  eccentricities,  and  ex- 
eused  them. 

Such  was  the  man— at  least  as  to 

the  more  prominent  points  of  his 

character — whose  chattering  black 

fiervant  preganted  himself  hastily  to 

7  notice  ojxe  morning,  as  I  was 
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standing  on  my  door-steps,  ponder- 
ing the  probabilities  of  wet  or  fine 
for  the  day.  He  spoke  in  such  a 
spluttering  tone  of  trepidation,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  con- 
jecture what  was  the  matter.  At 
length  I  distinguished  something  like 
the  words, "  On,  Docta,  Docta,  com-a, 
and  see-a  a  Massa  t  Com-a !  Him  so 
gashly— him  so  ill — ver  dam  bad^ 
him  say  so— Oh  lorra-lorra-lorra  I 
Com  see-a  a  Massa— him  ver  orrid  I" 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you,  vou  sable,  eh  ? — Why 
can*t  you  speak  slower,  and  tell  me 
plainlv  what's  the  matter  ?"  said  I, 
impatiently,  for  he  seemed  inclined 
to  gabble  on  in  that  strain  for  some 
minutes  longer.  ^  Whafs  the  mat- 
ter with  your  master,  sirrah,  eh  ?"  I 
enquired,  jerking  his  striped  morn- 
ing jacket. 

"Oh,  Docta!  Docta!  Com-a— 
Massa  d — ^n  bad!  Him  say  so! — 
Him  head  turned!  Him  head  turn- 
ed"— 

<<  Him  what,  sirrah  ?"  said  I,  in 
amazement 

'*  Him  head  turned,  Docta — him 
head  turned,"  replied  the  man,  slap- 
ping his  fingers  against  his  forehead. 

**  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is,  I  see ;  ah, 
yes,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  my  fore- 
head in  turn,  wishing  him  to  see 
that  I  understood  him  to  say  his 
master  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of 
insanity. 

"  Iss,  iss,  Docta— him  Massa  head 
tumeel^him  head  turned  I — d— n 
bad!" 

«  Where  is  Mr  N ,  Nambo, 

eh?" 

<'  Him  lying  all  'long  in  him  bed, 
Massa — him  d — n  bad.  But  him 
'tickler  quiet — him  head  turned" — 

"  Why,  Nambo,  what  makes  you 
say  your  master's  head's  turned,  eh  ? 
What  d'ye  mean?" 

*'  Him,  Massa,  self  say  so— him 
did — him  head  turned— Hi— n."  I 
felt  as  much  at  a  lose  as  ever;  it 
was  so  odd  for  a  gentleman  to  ac- 
knowledge to  his  negro-servant  that 
h\B  head  was  turnetL 

**  Ah  !  he's  gone  mad,  you  mean, 
eh— is  that  it?  Hem  I  Mad^\B  it 
so  ?"  said  I,  pointing,  with  a  wink,  to 
my  forehead.  "  No,  no,  doctor — him 
head  turned!— him  head,^*  replied 
Nambo ;  and  raising  both  his  hands 
to  his  head,  he  seemed  trying  to  twist 
it  round  I  I  could  make  nothing  of 
his  gesticulations,  so  I  dismissed  mm. 
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telling  him  to  take  word,  that  I  should 
make  his  master's  my  first  call.  I 
mar  as  well  sa^,  that  I  was  on  terms 

of  nriendly  familiarity  with  Mr  N , 

and  puzzled  myself  all  the  way  I 
went,  with  attempting  to  conjecture 
what  new  crotchet  he  had  taken  into 
his  odd — and,  latterly,  I  began  to  sus- 
pect, half-addled — head.  He  had 
never  disclosed  symptoms  of  what  is 

generally  understood  by  the  word 
jrpochondriasis ;  but  I  often  Uiought 
there  was  not  a  likelier  su^ect  in 
the  world  for  it  At  length  I  found 
mrself  knocking  at  my  friend's  door, 
fully  prepared  for  some  specimen 
of  amusmg  eccentricity — for  the 
thought  now  crossed  my  mind,  that 
he  might  be  really  ill.  Nambo  in- 
stantly answered  my  summons, 
and,  in  a  twinkling,  conducted  me  to 
his  master's  bed-room.  It  was  par- 
tially darkened,  but  there  was  light 
enough  for  me  to  discern,  that  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  his  appear- 
ance. The  oed  was  much  tossed,  to 
be  sure,  as  if  with  the  restlessness  of 
the  recumbent,  who  lay  on  bis  back, 
with  his  head  turned  on  one  side,  and 
buried  deep  in  the  pillow,  and  his 
arms  folded  together  outside  the 
counterpane.  His  features  certainly 
wore  an  air  of  exhaustion  and  dejec- 
tion, and  his  eye  settled  on  me  with 
an  alarmed  expression  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  perceived  my  entrance. 
'*  Oh,  dear  doctor !— Isn't  this 
frightful  I — Isn't  it  a  dreadful  piece 
of  business  ?" 

<'  Frightful  I— dreadful  business!" 
I  repeated,  with  much  surprise. 
«  What  is  frightful  ?  Are  you  ill- 
have  you  had  an  accident,  eh  ?'' 

*'  Ah— «h  I — ^ou  may  well  ask 
that!"  he  replied;  adding,  after  a 
pause,  "  it  took  place  this  morning 
about  two  hours  ago  T 

"  You  speak  in  parables,  Mr  N 1 

Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?" 

*'  About  two  hours  ago — yes,"  he 
muttered,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  me. 
"  Doctor,  do  tell  me  truly  now,  for 
the  curiosity  of  the  thing,  what  did 
you  think  of  me  on  first  entering  the 
room  ? — Etk  ? — Feel  inclined  to  laugh, 
or  be  shocked — which  ?" 

"Mr ,  I  really  have  no  time 

for  trifling,  as  I  am  particularly  busy 
to-day.  Do,  I  beg,  be  a  little  more 
explicit!  Why  have  you  sent  for 
me?—  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 


«  Why,  God  bless  me,  doctor  P' 
he  replied,  with  an  air  of  angry  sur- 
prise in  his  manner  which  1  never 
saw  before, "  I  think,  indeed,  it's  voii 
who  are  trifling!  Have  you  lost 
your  eye-sight  this  morning?  Do  you 
pretend  to  say  you  do  not  see  I 
have  undergone  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary alterations  in  appearance  . 
that  the  body  of  man  is  capable  of— 
such  as  never  was  heard  or  read  of 
before  ?" 

"  Once  more,  Mr  N ,"  I  re- 
peated, in  a  tone  of  calm  astonish- 
ment, **  be  so  good  as  be  explicit 
What  are  you  raving  i^ut?" 

«  Raving  I— Egad,  I  think  it's  you 
who  are  raving,  doctor !"  he  answer- 
ed; "  or  you  must  wish  to  insult  me  I 
Do  you  pretend  to  tell  me  you  do 
not  see  that  my  head  is  turned  f**-^ 
and  he  looked  me  in  the  face  stead- 
ily and  sternly. 

•*  Ha— ha — ha ! — Upon  my  honour, 
N— ,  I've  been  suspecting  as  much 
for  this  last  five  or  ten  minutes  I  I 
don't  think  a  patient  ever  described 
his  disease  more  accurately  before  I" 

*«  Don't  mock  me.  Doctor ,** 

replied  N ^,  sternly.  «  By  G— ,  I 

can't  bear  it  I  It's  enough  for  me  to 
endure  the  horrid  sensations  I  do!" 

««  Mr  N ,  what  do  you" 

"Why.   d n.    Doctor    1 

you'll  drive  me  mad !— Can't  you  see 
that  the  back  of  my  head  is  in  front, 
and  my  face  looking  backwards? 
Horrible  I"  I  burst  into  loud  laughter. 

"  Doctor ,  it's  time  for  you  and 

me  to  part— high  time,"  said  he,  tum^ 
ing  his  face  away  from  me.  ''  I'll  let 
you  know  that  I'll  stand  your  non- 
sense no  longer  I  I  called  you  in  to 
give  me  your  advice,  not  to  sit  grin- 
ning like  a  baboon  by  my  bedside  I 

Once  more, — finally:  Doctor  , 

are  you  disposed  to  be  serious  and 
rational  ?  If  you  are  not,  my  man 
shall  shew  you  to  the  door  the  mo- 
ment yon  please."  He  said  this  in 
such  a  sober  earnest  tone  of  indigna^ 
tion,  that  1  saw  he  was  fully  prepared 
to  carry  his  threat  into  execution.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  humour 
him  a  little,  shrewdly  suspectiitf 
some  temporary  suspension  of  his 
sanity— not  exactly  madness— hut  at 
least  some  extraordinary  hallucin*- 
tion.  To  adopt  an  expression  which 
I  have  sevenJ  times  heard  him  us^— 
^  I  saw  what  o'clock  it  was,  and  set 
my  watch  to  the  ttme." 
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**  Oh—well  I — I  see  now  how  mat- 
ters stand !— The  fact  is,  I  did  ob- 
serve the  extraordinary  posture  of 
affiftirs  70U  compldn  of — immediately 
I  entered  the  room — ^but  supposed 
you  were  joking  wi^  me,  ana  twist- 
ed your  head  round  in  that  odd  way 
for  the  purpose  of  hoaxing  me;  so  I 
resolvea  to  wait  and  see  wnich  of  us 
could  play  our  parts  in  the  farce 
longest! — Why,  good  God!   how's 

all  this,  Mr  N '?— Is  it  then  really 

the  case  ? — ^Are  you — in — in  earnest 
—in  having  your  head  turned?"— 
"  In  earnest,  doctor !"  replied  Mr 
N— .,  in  amazement  **  Why,  do 
you  suppose  this  happened  by  my 
own  will  and  agency  r — Absurd  I" — 
•*  Oh,  no,  no— most  assuredly  not— 
it  is  a  phenomenon — hem  !  hem ! — 
a  phenomenon — not  unfrequently 
attending  on  the  nightmare,"  I  an- 
swered with  as  good  a  grace  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  Pho,  pho,  doctor ! — Nonsense  I 
—You  must  really  think  me  a  child, 
to  try  to  mislead  me  with  such  stuff 
as  that !  I  tell  you  again,  I  am  in  as 
sober  possession  of  my  senses  as  ever 
I  was  in  my  life ;  and,  once  more,  I 
assure  you,  that,  in  truth  and  reality, 
my  head  ir  turned— literally  so." 
^  «  Well,  well  I— So  I  see !— It  is, 
indeed,  a  very  extraordinary  case^ 
a  very  unusual  one ;  but  I  don't,  by 
any  means,  despair  of  bringing  all 
things  round  again  I — Pray  tell  me 
how  this  singular  and  afflicting  acci- 
dent happened  to  you  ?" 

**  Certainly,"  said  he,  despond- 
Ingly.  "  Last  night,  or  rather  this 
morning,  I  dreamed  that  I  had  got 
to  the  West  Indies — to  Barbadoes, 
an  island  where  I  have,  as  you  know, 
a  little  estate  left  me  by  my  uncle, 
C— ;  and  that,  a  few  moments 
after  I  had  entered  the  plantation, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  slaves 
at  work,  there  came  a  sudden  hurri- 
cane, a  more  tremendous  one  than 
ever  was  known  in  those  parts; — 
trees — canes — huts— all  were  swept 
before  it !  Even  the  very  ground  on 
which  we  stood  seemed  whirled 
away  beneath  us  I  I  turned  my  head 
a  moment  to  look  at  the  direction  in 
which  things  were  going,  when,  in 
the  very  act  of  turning,  the  blast 
suddenly  caught  my  head,  and— oh, 
my  God  I — ^blew  it  completely  round 
1    my   shoulders,    till    my    face 

oked  quite— directly  behind  me-^ 
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over  my  back  I  In  vain  did  I  almost 
wrench  my  head  off  my  shoulders, 
in  attempting  to  twist  it  round  again ; 
and  what  with  horror,  and — and— 
altogether — in  short,  I  awoke — and 
found  the  frightful  reality  of  my  si- 
tuation!— Oh,   gracious   Heaven!" 

continued  Mr  N ,  clasping  his 

hands,  and  looking  upwards,  **  what 
have  I  done  to  deserve  such  a  hor- 
rible visitation  as  this?" 

*'  Humph  I  it  is  quite  dear  what 
is  the  matter  here,**  tnought  I ;  so,  as- 
suming an  air  of  becoming  profes- 
sional gravity,  I  felt  his  pulse^ 
begged  him  ta  let  me  see  his  tongue, 
made  many  enquiries  about  his  ge- 
neral health,  and  then  proceeded  to 
subject  all  parts  of  his  neck  to  a  most 
rigorous  examination;  before,  be- 
hind, on  each  side,  over  every  natu- 
ral elevation  and  depression,  if  such 
the  usual  varieties  or  surface  may  be 
termed,  did  my  fingers  pass ;  he,  all 
the  while  sighing,  and  cursing  his 
evil  stars,  and  wondering  how  it  was 
that  he  had  not  been  killed  by  the 
'<  dislocation  I"  This  little  farce  over, 
I  continued  silent  for  some  moments, 
scarcely  able,  the  while,  to  control 
my  inclination  to  burst  into  fits  of 
laughter,  as  if  pondering  the  possi- 
bility of  being  able  to  clevise  some 
means  of  cure. 

«  Ah,— thank  God  I— I  have  it— I 
have  it" 

«  What !  —  what—  eh  ?  —  what  is 
it?" 

"  I've  thought  ofa  remedy,  which, 
if— if— if  any  thing  in  the  world  can 
bring  it  about,  wiU  set  matters  right 
again — ^will  bring  back  your  head  to 
its  former  position." 

"  Oh,  God  be  praised  I — Dear — 
dear  doctor! — if  you  do  but  suc- 
ceed, I  shall  consider  a  thousand 
pounds  but  the  earnest  of  what  I 
will  do  to  evince  my  gratitude!"  he 
exclaimed,  squeezing  my  hand  fer- 
venUy.  ''  But  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain  that  we  shall  succeed,"  said 
I  cautiously.  "  We  will,  however,  ^ 
give  the  medicine  a  twenty-four  * 
hours'  trial ;  during  all  which  time 
you  must  be  in  perfect  repose,  and 
consent  to  lie  in  utter  darkness. 
Will  you  abide  by  my  directions  ?'* 

"  Oh,  yes— yes— yes !— dear  doc- 
tor!— What  is  the  inestimable  re- 
medy ?  Tell  me— tell  me  the  name 
of  my  ransomer.  I'll  never  divulge 
it— never !" 
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'*  That  is  not  consbtent  with  my 
plans  at  present,  Mr  N ,"  I  re- 
plied, seriously ;  <'  but,  if  successful 
— of  which  I  own  I  have  very  san- 
fi;ulne  expectations  —  I  pledge  my 
honour  to  reveal  the  secret  to  you." 
"  Well— but— at  least  you'll  explain 
the  nature  of  its  operation — eh  ?  Is  it 
internal— external— what  ?**  The  re- 
medy, I  told  him,  would  be  of  both 
forms ;  the  latter,  however,  the  more 
immediate  agent  of  his  recovery;  the 
former,  preparatory — predisposing. 
I  may  tell  the  reader  simply  what 
my  physic  was  to  be :  three  bread- 
pills  (the  ordinary />/ace6o  in  such 
cases)  every  hour;  a  strong  lauda- 
num draught  in  the  evening ;  and  a 
huge  bread-and-water  poultice  for  his 
neck,  with  which  it  was  to  be  envi- 
roned till  the  parts  were  sufficiently 
mollified  to  admit  of  the  neck's  being 
twisted  back  again  into  its  former 

^  position;  and  when  that  was  the 

case — why — to  ensure  its  perma- 
nency, he  was  to  wear  a  broad  band 
of  strengthening  plaster  for  a  week  I ! 
This  was  the  bright  device,  struck 
out  by  me— all  at  a  heat;  and,  ex- 

^  plained  to  the  poor  victim  with  the 

utmost  solemnity  and  deliberation 
of  manner  —  all  the  wise  winks 
and  knowing  nods,  and  hesitating 
"  hem's"  and  ''  ha's"  of  professional 
usage— sufficed  to  inspire  him  with 
some  confidence  as  to  the  results.  I 
^  confess  I  shared  the  most  confident 

expectations  of  success.  A  sound 
night's  rest — ^hourly  pill-taking — and 
the  clammy  saturating  sensation 
round  about  his  neck,  I  fully  believed 
would  bring  him  round : — and,  in  the 
full  anticipation  of  seeing  him  disa- 
bused of  the  ridiculous  notion  he  had 
taken  into  his  head,  I  promised  to  see 
him  the  first  thing  in  the  momine,and 
took  my  departure.  After  quitting 
the  house,  I  could  not  help  laughing 
immoderately  at  the  recollection  of 
the  scene  I  had  just  witnessed ;  and 

Mrs  M ,  who  happened  to  be 

passing  on  th  e  o ther  sid  e  of  the  street, 
and  observed  my  involuntary  risibi- 
lity, took  occasion  to  spread  an  ill- 
natured  rumour,  that  i  was  in  the 
habit  of  ''  making  myself  merry  at 
the  expense  of  my  patients  I" — I  fore- 
saw, tAat  should  this  *'  crick  in  the 
neck "  prove  permanent,  I  stood  a 
chance  of  listening  to  innumerable 
conceits  of  the  most  whimsical  and 
paradoxical  kind  imaginable^for  I 


knew  N 's  natural  turn  to  hu- 
mour. It  was  inconceivable  to  me 
how  such  an  extraordinary  delusion 
could  bear  the  blush  of  daylight, 
resist  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and 
the  unanimous  simultaneous  assu- 
rances of  all  whobeheld  him.  Thoush 
it  is  little  credit  to  me,  and  teUs 
but  small  things  for  my  self-control 
— I  cannot  help  acknowledging,  that 
at  the  bedside  of  my  next  patient, 
who  was  within  two  or  three  hours 
of  her  end,  the  surpassing  absurdity 
of  the  **  turned  head  "  notions  glared 
in  such  ludicrous  extremes  oefore 
me,  that  I  was  nearly  bursting  a 
blood-vessel  with  endeavours  tosup- 
press  a  perfect  peal  of  laughter  I 
About  eleven  o'clock  the  next 

morning,  I  pwd  N a  second 

visit  Tne  door  was  opened  as  usual 
by  his  black  servant,  Nambo ;  by 
whose  demeanour  I  saw  that  some- 
Uiing  or  other  extraordinary  awaited 
me.  His  sable  swollen  features, 
and  dancing  white  eye-balls,  shewed 
that  he  was  nearly  bursting  with 
laughter.  **He— he — he!"  he  chuck- 
led, in  a  sort  of  sotto  voce,  ^  him 
massa  head  turned  I — him  back  in 
front !  —him  waddle  !  —He— he- 
he  !"— and  he  twitched  his  clothes — 
jerking  his  jacket,  and  pointing  to 
his  breeches,  in  a  way  that  I  did  not 
understand.  On  entering  the  room 
where  N-— ,  with  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite silent  smoking  friends, 
(M 9  the  late  well-known  coun- 
sel,) were  sitting  at  breakfast,  I  en- 
countered a  spectacle  which  nearly 
made  me  expire  with  laughter.  It  is 
almost  useless  to  attempt  describing 
it  on  paper— yet  I  will  try.    Two 

gentlemen  sat  opposite  each  other  at 
[ie  breakfast  taUe,  by  the  fire :  the 
one  with  his  face  to  me  was  Mr 

M ;  and  N sat  with  his  back 

towards  the  door  by  which  I  entered. 
A  glance  at  the  former  sufficed  to 
shew  me,  that  he  was  sitting  in  tor- 
tures of  suppressed  risibility.  He 
was  quite  red  in  the  face — his  fea^ 
tures  were  swelled  and  puffy — and 
his  eyes  fixed  strainingly  on  Uie  fire, 
as  though  in  fear  of  encountering 
the  ludicrous  figure  of  his  friend. 
They  were  averted  from  the  fire,  for 
a  moment,  to  welcome  my  entrance 
—and  then  re-directed  thither  with 
such  a  painful  effort — such  a  comi- 
cal air  of  compulsory  serlousneBS** 
as,  added  to  the  preposterous  fashion 
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after  which  poor  N had  chosen 

to  dress  himself— completely  over- 
came me.  The  thing  was  irresist- 
ible ;  and  my  utterance  of  that  pe- 
culiar choking  sound,  which  indi- 
cates the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
suppress  one's  risible  emotions,  was 
the  unwitting  signal  for  each  of  us 
bursting  into  a  long  and  loud  shout 
of  laughter.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  bit 
my  under  lip  almost  till  it  brought 
blood,  and  that  my  eyes  strained 
till  the  sparks  flashed  from  them,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  cease  laughing; 
in  full  before  me  sate  the  exciting 

cause  of  it,  in  the  shape  of  N ^ 

his  head  supported  by  the  palm  of 
his  left  hana,  with  his  elbow  prop- 
ped against  the  side  of  the  arm- 
chair. The  knot  of  his  neck-kerchief 
was  tied,  with  its  customary  formal 
precision,  back  at  the  nape  of  his 
neck;  his  coat  and  waistcoat  were 
buttoned  down  his  back; — and  his 
trowsers,  moreover,  to  match  the 
novel  fashion,  buttoned  behind,  and, 
of  course,  the  hinder  parts  of  them 
bulged  out  ridiculously  in  front ! — 
Only  to  look  at  the  coat-collar  fitting 
under  the  chin,  like  a  stiff  military 
stock— the  four  tail  buttons  of  brass 
glistening  conspicuously  before,  and 
Uie  front  parts  of  the  coat  buttoned 
carefully  over  his  back — the  com- 
pulsory handiwork  of  poor  Nambo ! 

N ,  perfectly  astounded  at  our 

successive  shouts  of  laughter — for 
we  found  it  impossible  to  stop— sud- 
denly rose  up  in  his  chair, andalmost, 
inarticulate  with  fury,  demanded 
what  we  meant  hj  such  extraordi* 
nary  behaviour.  Tlils  fury,  however, 
was  all  lost  on  me;  I  could  only 
point,  in  an  ecstasy  of  laughter,  al- 
most borderii^  on  frenzy,  to  his 
novel  mode  of  dress — as  my  apology. 
He  stamped  his  foot,  uttered  volleys 
of  imprecations  against  us,  and  then 
ringing  his  bell,  ordered  the  servant 
to  shew  us  both  to  the  door.  The 
most  violent  emotions,  however, 
must  in  time  expend  their  violence, 
thoueh  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
exciting  cause;  and  so  it  was  with  Mr 

M and  myself.    On  seeing  how 

seriously  affronted  N was,  we 

both  sat  down,  and  I  entered  into 
examination,  my  whole  frame  aching 
with  the  prolonged  convulsive  fits 
of  irrepressible  laughter. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a 
cital  of  one  of  the  drollest  conver* 
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sations  in  which  I  ever  bore  part. 
N 's  temper  was  thoroughly  sour- 
ed for  some  time.  He  declared  that- 
my  physic  was  all  a  humbug,  and  a 
piece  of  quackery ;  and  the  "  d — d 
pudding  round  his  neck,"  the  ab- 
Burdest  farce  he  ever  heard  of;  he 
had  a  s^reat  mind  to  make  Nambo 
eat  it,  &r  the  pains  he  had  taken  in 
making  it,  and  fastening  it  on — poor 
fellotvl 

Presently  he  lapsed  into  a  melan- 
choly reflective  mood.  He  protested 
that  the  laws  of  locomotion  were 
utterly  inexplicable  to  him— a  prac- 
tical paradox;  that  his  volitions 
as  to  progressive  and  retrogressive 
motion  neutralized  each  other ;  and 
the  necessary  result  was,  a  cursed 
circum^ratory  motion— for  all  the 
world  like  that  of  a  hen  that  had  lost 
one  of  its  wings  I  That  henceforward 
he  should  be  compelled  to  crawl, 
crab-like,  through  life,  all  ways  at 
once,  and  none  in  particular.  He 
could  not  conceive,  he  said,  which 
was  the  nearest  way  from  one  given 

eoint  to  another;  m  short,  that  all 
is  sensations  and  perceptions  were 
disordered  and  confounded.  His  si- 
tuation, he  said,  was  an  admirable 
commentary  on  the  words  oi  St 
Paul — ^**  But  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mind."  He  could  not  conceive 
how  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
neck  could  carry  and  return  the 
blood,  after  being  so  shockingly 
twisted  —  or  "  how  the  wind-pipe 
went  in,"  affording  a  free  course  to 
the  air  through  its  distorted  passive. 
In  short,  he  said,  he  was  a  walkSg 
lie  I  Curious  to  ascertain  the  con- 
sistency  of  this  anomalous  state  of 
feeling,  I  endeavoured  once  more  to 
bring  his  delusion  to  the  test  of  sim- 
pie  sensation,  by  placing  one  hand 
on  his  nose,  and  the  oUier  on  his 
breast,  and  asking  him  which  was 
which,  and  whether  both  did  not  lie 
in  the  same  direction;  he  wished  to 
know  why  I  persisted  in  making  my- 
self merry  at  his  expense.  I  repeat- 
ed the  question,  still  keeping  my 
hands  in  the  same  position ;  but  he 
suddenly  pushed  tiiem  off,  and  asked 
me,  with  indignation,  if  I  was  not 
ashamed  to  keep  his  head  looking 
over  his  shoulder  in  that  way — ac- 
companying the  words  with  a  shake 
of  the  head,  and  a  sigh  of  exhaustioiL 
as  if  it  had  really  been  twisted  round 
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Into  the  wrong  dlrectfon.  "  Ah !"  he 
exclaimed,  after  a  pause, "  if  this  un- 
natural state  of  affairs  should  prove 
permanent — hem  I — I'll  put  an  end  to 
the  chapter!  He— he— he!  He— he — 
he  I"  he  continued,  bursting  sudden- 
ly into  one  of  those  short  abrupt 
laughs,  which  I  have  before  attempted 
to  describe.  "  He— he— he  I  now 
d— d  odd !"  We  both  asked  him,  in 
surprise,  what  he  meant,  for  his  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  fire  in  apparently 
a  melancholy  mood. 

"  He — he — ^hel  exquisitely  odd, 
by  G— !  He— he— he  I"  After  re- 
peated enquiries,  he  disclosed  the  oc- 
casion of  his  unusual  cachinnations. 

"I've just  been  thinking,"  said  he, 
"  suppose — He,  he,  he !— suppose  it 
was  to  come  to  pass  that  I  should  be 
hanffed^he,  he,  he !  God  forbid,  by 
the  way;  but,  suppose  I  should,  how 
old  Ketch  woula  oe  puzzled  I — my 
face  looking  one  way,  and  my  tied 
hands  and  arms  pointing  another! 
How  the  crowd  would  stare !  He,  he, 
he!  And  suppose,"  pursuing  the 
train  of  thought,  **  I  were  to  be  pub- 
licly whipped — how  I  could  su- 
perintend operations !  And  how  the 
devil  am  I  to  ride  on  horseback,  eh? 

with  my  face  to  the  tail,  or to 

the  mane  ?  In  short,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  me  ?  I  am,  in  effect,  shut  out 
from  society !" 

**  You  have  only  to  walk  circum' 
spectly,**  said  M— ;  "and  as  for 
ftacA-biters— hem." 

"  That's  odd— very — but  imperti- 
nent," replied  the  hj^pochondriac, 
with  a  mingled  expression  of  chagrin 
and  humour. 

"  Come,  come,  N ,  don't  look 

so  steadily  on  the  dark  side  of 
things,"  sud  I. 

"  The  dark  side  of  things  ?"  he  en- 
quired— **  I  think  it  is  the  6acA-side 
of  things  I  am  compelled  to  look 
at  I 

"  Look  forward  to  better  days," 
said  I. 

"  Lookforward,  again !  What  non- 
sense !"  he  replied,  mterruptin^  me; 
"  impossible  I  How  can  I  look  for- 
toardf  My  life  will  henceforth  be 
spent  in  wretched  retrospectives  T* 
and  he  could  not  help  smiling  at  the 
conceit  Having  occasion  during  the 
conversation  to  use  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, he  suddenly  reached  his 
hand  behind  as  usual,  and  was  a 
little  confused  to  find  that  the  usual 
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position  of  his  coat-pocket  required 
that  he  should  take  it  from  before ! 
This  I  should  have  conceived  enough 
to  put  an  end  to  his  delusion,  but  I 
was  mistaken. 

**  Ah  I  it  will  take  some  time  to  re* 
concile  me  to  this  new  order  of  things 
— but  practice — practice,y  ou  know?" 
It  was  amazing  to  me,  that  his  sen- 
sations, so  contradictory  to  the  ab- 
surd crotchet  he  had  tidcen  into  his 
head,  did  not  convince  him  of  his 
error,  especiidly  when  so  frequently 
compelled  to  act  in  obedience  to  long 
accustomed  impulses.  As,  for  in- 
stance, on  my  rising  to  go,  he  sud- 
denly started  from  his  cnair,  shook 
my  hands,  and  accompanied  me  to 
the  door,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the 
matter. 

"  Well  now!  What  do  you  think 
of  that  T  said  I,  triumphantly. 

"Ah — ah!"  said  he,  after  a  puz- 
zled pause,  "  but  you  little  know  the 
effort  it  cost  me  I" 

#        •        •        #         « 

He  did  not  persevere  long  in  the 
absurd  way  of  putting  on  his  clothes 
which  I  have  just  described;  but 
even  after  he  had  discontinued  it, 
he  alleged  his  opinion  to  be,  that  the 
front  of  his  clothes  ought  to  be  with 
his  face !  I  might  relate  many  simi- 
lar fooleries  springing  from  this  no- 
tion of  his  turned  head,  but  sufiicient 
has  been  said  already  to  give  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  general 
character  of  such  delusions.  My 
subsequent  interviews  with  him, 
while  under  this  unprecedented  hal- 
lucination, were  similar  to  the  two 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe* 
The  fit  lasted  near  a  month.  I  hap- 
pened luckily  to  recollect  a  device 
successfully  resorted  to  bya  sagacious 
old  English  physician,  in  the  case  of 
a  roval  hypochondriac  abroad,  who 
fancied  that  his  nose  had  swelled 
into  greater  dimensions  than  those  of 
his  whole  body  beside;  and  forth- 
with resolved  to  adopt  a  similar  me- 
thod of  cure  with  N .    Electri-' 

city  was  to  be  the  wonder-workhiflj 
talisman!  I  lectured  him  out  of  all 
opposition,  silenced  his  scruples,  and 
got  him  to  fix  an  evening  for  the  ex- 
orcisation  of  the  evil  spirit— as  it 
might  well  be  called— which  had 
taken  possession  of  him.  Let  the 
reader  fancy,  then,  N 's  sitting- 
room,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  illuminated  with  a  cheerful 
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fire,  and  four  mould  candles; — the 
awful  electrifying  madiine  duly  dis- 

eosed  for  action ;  Mr  S— -  of  — 
[ospital,  Dr  ^  and  myself,  all 

standing  round  it,  adjusting  the  jars, 
chains,  &c. ;  and  Nambo  busily  en- 
gaged in  laying  bare  his  master's 

neck,  N afl  the  while  eyeing 

our  motions  with  excessive  trepida- 
tion. I  had  infinite  difficulty  in  get- 
ting his  consent  to  one  preliminary 
—we  bandaging  of  his  eyes.  I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  at  last,  in  persua- 
ding him  to  undergo  the  operation 
blindfolded,  in  assuring  him  that  it 
was  essential  to  success ;  for  that  if 
he  was  allowed  to  see  the  applica- 
tion of  the  conductor  to  the  precbe 
spot  requisite,  he  might  start,  and 
occasion  its  apposition  to  a  wrong 
place !  The  real  reason  will  be  seen 
presently;  the  great  manoeuvre  could 
not  have  been  practised  but  on  such 
terms ;  for  how  could  I  give  his  head 
a  sudden  twist  round  at  the  instant 
of  his  receiving  the  shock,  if  he  saw 
what  I  was  about?  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  we  also  prevailed 
upon  him  to  sit  with  his  arms  pinion- 
ea,  so  that  he  was  completely  at  our 
mercy.  None  of  us  could  refrain 
from  an  occasional  titter  at  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  solemn  farce  we  were 
playinff — fortunately,  however,  un- 
heard by  N »    At  length,  Nambo 

being  turned  out,  and  the  doors  lock- 
ed, lest,  seeing  the  trick,  he  might 
disclose  it  subsequently  to  his  master, 

we  commenced  operations.    S 

worked  the  machine — round,  and 
round,  and  round,  whizzing — spark- 
ling—crackling— till  the  jar  was  mo- 
derately charged :  it  was  then  con- 
veyed to  N ^'s  neck,  Dr — using 

the  conductor.  N«— ,  on  receiving 
a  tolerably  smart  shock,  started  out 
of  his  chair,  and  I  had  not  time  to 
give  him  the  twist  I  had  intended. 
After  a  few  moments,  however,  he 
protested  that  he  felt  ''  something 
loosened"  about  his  neck,  and  was 
easily  induced  to  submit  to  another 
shock  considerably  stronger  than  the 
former.  The  instant  the  rod  was 
applied  to  his  neck,  I  gave  the  head 
a  sudden  excruciating  wrench  to- 
wards the  left  shoulder,  S—  stri- 
king him,  at  the  same  moment,  a 
smart  blow  on  the  crown.     Poor 

N !— « Thank  God!"  we  all  ex,. 

claimed,  as  if  panting  for  breath. 
*•  I— i^s   it   all    over  ?"    stam- 
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mered  N— •  faintly — quite  con- 
founded with  the  effects  of  the  three- 
fold remedy  we  had  adopted. 

"  Yes— thank  God,  we  have  at  last 
brought  your  head  round  again,  and 
your  face  looks  forward  now  as 
heretofore  !'*  said  I. 

"  O,  remove  the  bandage — remove 
it !  Let  my  own  eyesight  behold  it  I 
— Bring  me  a  glass !" 

"  As  soon  as  the  proper  bandafi[es 
have  been  applied  to  your  neck,  Mr 

**  What,  eh-— a^tfcoiu/pudding,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  merely  a  broad  band  of 
dyachlym  plaster,  to  prevent — hem 
— ^the  contraction  of  the  skin,"  said 
I.  As  soon  as  that  was  done,  we 
removed  the  handkerchiefs  from  his 
eyes  and  arms. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  how  deliehtful !" 
he  exclaimed,  rising  and  walking  up 
to  the  mirror  over  3ie  mantel-piece. 
**  Ecstasy  I   All  really  right  agaan"— 

"  My  dear  N ,  do  not,  I  beg, 

do  not  work  your  neck  about  in  that 
way,  or  the  most  serious  disarrange- 
ment of  the — the  parts,"  said  I — 

"  Oh,  it's  so,  is  it  ?  Then  I'd  better 
get  into  bed  at  once,  I  think,  and 
you'll  call  in  the  morning." 

I  did,  and  found  him  in  bed.  '<  Well, 
how  does  all  go  on  this  morning  ?" 
I  enquired. 

"Pretty  well— middling,"  he  re- 
plied, with  some  embarrassment  of 
manner.  "Do  you  know.  Doctor, 
Fve  been  thinking  about  it  all  night 
lon^;— ^and  I  strongly  suspect" —  His 
serious  air  alarmed  me — I  began  to 
fear  that  he  had  discovered  tlie 
trick.  "  I  strongly  suspect — ^hem- 
hem" — he  continued. 

"  What?*^  Ienquired,rather sheep- 
ishly. 

"  Why,  that  it  was  my  brains  only 
that  were  turned — and — that — that 
—most  ridiculous  piece  of  busi- 
ness"  

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  Mr  N ^"    * 

*  *  and  he  was  so  ashamed  about 
it,  that  he  set  off  for  the  country 
Immediately,  and  among  the  glens 
and  mountains  of  Scotland,  endea- 
voured to  forget  that  ever  he  dream- 
ed  that  his  head  was  turned. 


THE  WIFE. 


Monday  Evening^  25th  July,  18—. 
—Well !  the  poor  martyr  has  at  last 
been  released  from  her  sufferings. 
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and  her  wasted  remains  now  lie  hid 
in  the  kindly  gloom  of  the  grave. 
Yes,  sweet,  abused,  forgiving  Mrs 
T—  1 1  this  morning  attended  your 
funeral,  and  let  fall  a  tear  of  unavail- 
ing regret !  Shall  I  tell  your  sad  story 
allin  one  word  or  two  ?  The  blow 
that  broke  your  heart,  was  struck  by 

TOUR  HUSBAND  ! 

Heaven  grant  me  calmness  in  record- 
ing your  wrongs  I  Let  not  the  feel- 
ing of  outraged  humanity  prompt 
me  to  **  set  down  aught  in  nudice ;" 
may  I  be  dispassionately  enough  dis- 
posed to  say  but  the  naif,  nay  even 
the  hundredth  part  only,  of  what  I 
know,  and  my  conscience  will  stand 
acquitted!  Let  not  him  who  shall 
reaa  these  paff  es  anticipate  anv  thing 
of  romance,  of  high-flown  rhodomon- 
tade,  in  what  follows.  It  is  all  about 
a  poor,  ill-used,  heart-broken  wife  : 
and  such  a  one  is,  alas  I  too  often 
met  wiUi  in  all  classes  of  societv,  to 

/  attract,  in  an  ordinary  case,  any  Uiing 

of  public  notice.  The  ensuing  narra- 
tion will  not,  however,  be  found  an 
ordinary  case.  It  is  fraught  with  cir- 
cumstances of  such  peculiar  aggra- 
vation, and  exhibits  such  a  moving 

/*  picture  of  the  tenderness  and  unre- 

pining  fortitude  of  woman,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  give  it  at  some  length. 
Its  general  accuracy  may  be  reued 
upon,  for  I  succeeaed  in  wringing 
it  from  the  reluctant  lips  of  the  poor 
sufferer  herself.  I  mus^  however,  be 

^  allowed  to  give  it  in  my  own  wav ; 

though  at  the  risk  of  its  being  thereby 
divested  of  much  of  that  sorrowful 
simplicity  and  energy— that  touching 
naivete,  wliich  characterised  its  ut- 
terance. I  sliall  conclude  with  ex- 
tracting some  portions  of  my  notes 
of  visits  made  in  a  professional  capa- 
city. 

Miss  Jane  C had  as  numerous 

a  retinue  of  suitors  as  a  pretty  per- 
son, well-known  sweetness  of  dis- 
position, considerable  accomplish- 
ments, and  L.10,000  in  the  funds, 
could  not  fail  of  procuring  to  the 
possessor  of  so  many  charms.  She 
was  an  orphan,  and  was  left  absolute 
mistress  of  her  property  on  attaining 
her  twenty-first  year.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  her  own  family  most  strenu- 
ously backed  the  pretensions  of  the 
Curate  of  the  parlsh^a  young  man 
of  ascertained  respectability  of  cha- 
racter and  family,  with  a  snug  sti- 
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pend,  and  fair  prospects  of  prefer- 
ment His  person  and  manners  were 
agreeable  and  engaging;  andhe  could 
not  conceal  his  inclination  to  flinfi" 
them  both  at  Miss  C- — 's  feet  All 
who  knew  the  parties,  said  it  would 
be  an  excellent  match  in  all  respects, 
and  a  happy  couple  they  would  make. 
Miss  C— —  herself  could  not  look  at 
the  Curate  with  indifference — at  least 
if  any  inference  mi^ht  be  drawn  from 
an  occasional  flushmg  of  her  features 
at  church,  whenever  the  eyes  of  the 
clergyman  happened  to  glance  at  her 
— ^wuich  was  much  oftener  than  his 
duty  required.  In  short,  the  motherly 
gossips  of  the  place  all  looked  upon 
ft  as  a  settied  thing,  and  had  pitcned 
upon  an  admirable  house  for  the  fu- 
ture couple.  They  owned  unani- 
mouslv  tnat  '*  the  girl  might  have 
gone  iiirther  and  fared  worse,"  and 
so  forth ;  which  is  a  great  deal  for 
such  people  to  say  about  such  mat- 
ters. 

There  happened,  however,  to  be 
given  a  great  ball,  by  the  lady  of  the 
Ex-Mayor,  where  Miss  C— —  was 
one  of  the  stars  of  tiie  evening ;  and 
at  this  party  there  chanced  to  be  a 
young  Londoner,  who  had  iust  come 
down  on  a  three-weeks'  hofyday.  He 
was  training  for  the  law,  in  a  solici- 
tor's office,  and  was  within  six  or 
seven  montiis  of  the  expiration  of  his 
articles.  He  was  a  personable  sort 
of  fellow  to  look  at — a  spice  of  a 
dandy — and  had  that  kind  of  air  about 
him  which  tells  of  toum — if  not  of 
the  blandness,  ease,  and  elegance  of 
the  West,  still  of  /otryi— which  con- 
trasted favouraoly  with  the  compa- 
rative ungainliness  of  provincials.  He 
was,  in  a  word,  a  sort  of  small  star ; 
a  triton  among  the  minnows;  and 
whatever  he  sidd  or  did  took  infalli- 
bly. Apprised  by  some  judicious  re- 
lations or  tiie  umted  charms  of  Miss 
C— — 's  purse  and  person,  he  took 
care  to  pay  her  the  most  conspicuous 
attentions.  Alas!  the  quiet  claims 
of  the  Curate  were  soon  silenced  by 
his  bustling  rival.   This  young  spark 

chattered  Miss  C out  of  her  calm 

senses.  Wherever  she  went,  he  fol- 
lowed ;  whatever  she  sud  or  did,  he 
applauded.  He  put  into  requisition 
aU  his  small  acquirements— ne  sung 
a  littie,  danced  more,  and  talked  an 
infinity.  To  be  brief,  he  determined 
on  carrying  the  fort  with  a  coup  de 
H 
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mam  ;  and  be  succeeded.  The  poor 
Curate  was  forgotten  for  ever  I  Be- 
fore the  enterprising  young  lawyer 

left he  was  an  accepted  suitor 

of  Miss  C ^"s.  The  coldness  of  all 

her  Mends  and  acquaintances  signi- 
fied nothing  to  her ;  her  lover  had» 
by  some  means  or  other,  obtained  so 
powerful  a  hold  of  her  affections, 
that  sneers,  reproaches,  remonstran- 
ces, threats  on  the  part  of  all  who 
had  previously  betrothed  her  to  the 
Curate,  "  passed  by  her  as  the  idle 
wind,  whicn  she  regarded  not"  She 
promised  to  become  his  wife  as  soon 
as  his  articles  should  have  expired, 
and  to  live  in  London. 

In  due  time,  as  matters  approached 
a  crisis,  friends  called  in  to  talk  over 
preliminaries.  Mr  T»-—  proved  to 
be  comparatively  penniless;  but  what 

was  that?    Miss  C acted  with 

very  unusual  generosity.  She  insist- 
ed on  settling  only  half  her  fortune — 
and  left  the  other  half  entirely  at  his 
disposal.  On  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence from  her  own  lips,  the  young 
man  uttered  the  most  frantic  expres- 
sions of  gratitude — promised  her 
eternal  love  and  faithfulness — ^pro- 
tested that  he  idolised  her— and  took 
her  at  her  word.  It  was  in  vain  that 
cautious  relations  stepped  in  to  tender 
their  remonstrances  to  Miss  C 
on  the  imprudent  extent  to  which 
she  was  placing  her  fortune  beyond 
her  own  control.  Opposition  only 
consolidates  the  resolutions  of  a  wo- 
man whose  mind  is  once  made  up. 
The  ffenerous  creature  believed  im- 
plicitly every  word  that  her  lover 
poured  into  ner  delighted  ear ;  and 
was  not  startled  into  any  thing  like 
distrust,  even  when  she  found  that 
her  young  husband  had  expended,  at 
one  fell  swoop,  nearly  L.dOOO  of  the 
\jMQO  she  haa  so  Imprudently  placed 
at  his  disposal, in  '*  establishing  them- 
selves in  London,"  as  he  termed  it  He 
commenced  a  rate  of  living  which  it 
required  an  income  of  at  least  LJ  000 
a-^ear  to  support;  and  when  an  uncle 
of^his  wife's  took  upon  him  to  repre- 
sent to  Mr  T the  ruinous  extra- 
vagance—the profligate  expenditure 
of  his  wife's  funds— which  all  their 
mutual  friends  were  lamenting  and 
reprobating,  he  was  treated  with  an 
insolence  which  for  ever  put  an  end 
to  his  interference,  and  effectually 
prevented  that  of  any  other  party. 

All,  however,  might  yet  have  gone 


right,  had  Mr  T— —  paid  but  a  mo- 
derate attention  to  business ;  for  his 
father  had  the  command  of  an  ex- 
cellent town  connexion,  which  soon 
put  enough  into  his  son's  hands 
to  keep  two  clerics  in  regular  em- 
ployment His  wife  was  soon  shock- 
ed by  hearing  her  husband  make  in- 
cessant complaints  of  tiie  drudgery 
of  the  office,  though  he  did  not  de- 
vote, on  an  average,  more  than  two 
or  tiiree  hours  a-day  to  it  He  was 
always  proposing  some  new  party, 
some  delightful  arive,  some  enchant- 
ing exouraion,  to  her,  and  she  dared 
not  refuse,  for  he  had,  already,  onoe 
disclosed  symptoms  of  a  most  impe- 
rious temper  whenever  his  will  was 
interferea  with.  She  began  to  grow 
very  uneasy,  as  she  saw  him  drawing 
cheque  after  cheque  on  the  banker, 
without  once  replacing  a  single  sum  I 
Good  Qod,  what  was  to  become  of 
tiiem  P  He  complained  of  the  tardv 
return  of  business;  and  yet  he  left  it 
altogether  to  the  management  of  two 
hired  clerks  I  He  was  beginning 
also  to  grow  irregular  in  his  nours ; 
reiteratedly  kept  her  waiting  hours 
expecting  his  return  to  dmner  in 
vain ;  filled  his  table  with  frequent 
drafts  from  the  gavest  and  moat  dis- 
sipated of  his  professional  acquaint- 
ance, whose  uproar,  night  after  nl^ht, 
alarmed  every  one  in  the  house,  and 
disturbed  the  neighbours.  Then 
he  took  to  billiard-playing,  and  its 
invariable  concomitants — drinking 
and  late  hours ; — the  theatres,  fre- 
quented alone,  for  the  purpose«-alas  I 
too  notorious  to  escape  even  the 
chaste  ears  of  his  unfortunate  and 
insulted  wife— of  mingling  with  the 
low  wretches — the  narpiea— *who 
frequent  the  slips  and  saloons; — then 
^  drinking-bouts"  at  taverns— and 
midnight  '^  larks"— in  company  with 
a  set  of  vulgar,  ignorant  young  fel- 
lows, who  always  left  him  to  settle  tiie 
reckoning.  He  sent  one  of  the  clerks 
to  his  banker's,  with  a  cheque  for  L.  1 0 
one  morning;  which  proved  to  be  the 
exact  amount  by  which  he  had  ^over- 
drawn" his  account — and  worse- 
returned  without  the  usual  accom- 
modation afforded.  He  was  a  littie 
dismayed  at  finding  such  to  be  the 
state  of  tilings,  and  went  up  stairs 
to  his  wife  to  tell  her,  with  a  curse, 
of  the  "  meanness"— the  **  d— d 
stinginess,"  of  Messrs  — -^ 
"What !  Is  it  aU  spent,  George  ?»* 
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(9he  enquired,  ip  a  gentle  and  very 
faint  tone  of  voice. 

"  Every  rap— d — ee,  Jane  I"  was 
the  reply.  She  turned  pale,  and 
Irambled,  while  her  husband,  putting 
hit  handa  in  hit  pockett,  walked  tuo- 
danly  to  and  fro  about  the  parlour. 
With  trembling  hetitation,  Mrt  T— ^i- 
alluded  to  the  near  approach  of  her 
confinement,  and  asked,  almott  in- 
audible with  adtation,  and  the  fear 
of  oflbnding  mm,  whether  he  had 
made  twy  provision  for  the  neeea- 
sary  expenses  attending  it — had  laid 
up  any  thing.  He  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative, in  a  very  petulant  tone.  She 
could  not  refrmn  from  ahadding 
taart. 

"  Your  crjingcan'tmend  matters,'* 
said  he  rudely,  walkinff  to  the  win- 
dow, and  humming  the  words  of 
tome  popular  air. 

**  Dear,  dear  George,  have  you 
teen  any  thing  in  my  (induct  to  dis- 
please you  ?'^  she  enquired,  wiping 
her  eves. 

**  Why  do  you  ask  me  that»  Mrs 
T-.*-^?^'  said  he,  walking  slowly  to- 
wards her,  and  eyeing  her  very  stern- 
ly. She  trembled,  and  had  scarcely 
breath  enough  to  answer,  that  she 
had  feared  such  might  have  been  the 
case,  becaute  he  h£d  become  rather 
cool  towards  her  of  late. 

"  D*ye  mean  to  tay,  ma'am,  that  I 
have  used  you  ill,  eh?  Because  if 
you  do,  it's  a  d— — " 

^  Oh,  no,  no,  George,  1  did  not 
mean  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but— 
but-^kiss  me,  and  sav  you  have 
forgiven  me-ndo !"  and  she  rose  and 
stepped  towards  him  with  a  forced 
smile.  He  gave  her  his  cheek  with 
an  air  of  sullen  indifference,  and 
said.  ^  It's  no  use  blubbering  about 
misfortunes,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thinff.  The  fisct  is,  something  must 
be  done,  or,  d— ee!  Pm  done  I— 
Look,  here  I  am  I  Bring  your  chair 
here,  do!— What  do  you  tay  to 
thete  P'  He  pulled  out  of  hit  pocket 
a  crumpled  nuttt  of  papers— bills 
wliich  had  been  sent  in  during  the 
week,— tome  of  them  of  teveral 
months'  standing.  L.70  were  due 
for  wine  and  spints;  L.00  for  articles 
of  his  dress ;  jL.85  for  the  use  of  a 
horse  and  tilbury;  L.10  for  cigars 
and  snuffs ;  and,  in  short,  the  above 
are  a  sample  of  the  items  which 
swelled  into  the  gross  amount  of 
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nearly  L.800— all  due — all  from  cre- 
ditors who  refused  him  longer  cre- 
dit, and  all  for  articles  which  had 
ministered  nothing  to  his  poor  wife's 
eomfortt  or  necessities.  She  burst 
into  tears,  as  she  looked  over  the 
bills  scattered  on  the  table,  and 
flinging  her  arms  round  her  hus- 
band's neck,  implored  him  to  pay 
more  attention  to  businett. 
"  I  tell  you  I  d^,"  he  replied,  im- 

Kliently,  suffering,  not  retumhug, 
r  affectionate  enobrace. 

*'  Well,  dearest  George  t  I  don't 
mean  to  blame  you"— — 

*'  You  had  better  not,  indeed!" 
he  replied  coldly ;  **  but  wliat's  to  be 
done,  eh  ?— That's  what  we  ought ' 
to  be  considering.  Do  you  think— 
hem  I — I  am^-Gould  you,  do  you 
tiiink— "  He  paused,  and  seemed 
embarrassed. 

^  Gould  I  what,  dear  George?" 
she  enquired,  squeezing  his  hands. 

"  D'ye  thhik— D— eel— no— m 
ask  you  some  other  day!"  and  he 
rose  from  his  chafar.  What  will  be 
imagined  was  his  request?— She 
learnt  some  days  afterwards,  that  it 
was  for  her  to  use  her  influence  with 
her  aunt,  an  old  widow  lady,  to  lend 
him  L.600 1 — To  return,  however. 

He  was  standing  opposite  the  fire, 
in  moody  contemplation,  when  a 
rude  puppy,  dretted  in  the  extreme 
of  the  fashion,  with  three  different- 
coloured  waistcoats  on,  burst  unce- 
remoniously into  the  parlour,  and 
disturbed  the  sorrowful  tite^tite  of 
T^— »  and  his  wife,  by  rushing  up 
to  the  former,  shaking  his  hands, 
and  exclaiming  boisterously—'*  Ah  I 
T— .howd^edo,  d-~ee?  Bill 
Bunco's  ehqffer  has  beat  •^— ;  he 
has,  by  ^ !  rve  won  L.15  on  it  I— Oh, 
a  thousand  pardons,  ma'am— I  didn't 
tee  you;  but  there's  been  a  great 
dog  fight^  you  see,  and  I  have  been 

luckier  than  what  Mr  T here 

has,  for  I've  won  L.15,  and  he  has 
lostLiM)!" 

This  precious  puppy  was  one  of 
T— "'s  bosom  friends !  Aye,  incre- 
dible as  it  may  seem,  it  was  for  such 
worthless  fellows,  such  despicable 

blockheads  as  these,  that  Mr  T 

had  squandered  his  generous  wife's 
property,and  forsaken  her  company ! 
On  the  present  occasion— a  sample 
of  what  nad  occurred  so  often  as  to 
cause  no  surprise— nothing  but  a 
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gush  of  bitter  tears  after  he  was 

gone— T civilly  bade  her  good 

momlDg,  and  departed  arm-in-arm 
with  hfi  **  Mend/*  and  did  not  re- 
turn till  past  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  almost  dead  drunk.  Had 
he  seen  how  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  by  his  poor  wife— in 
tears  and  terror— unsoothed  by  the 
thought  that  her  husband  was  absent 
on  errands  of  honourable  employ- 
ment—content with  making  a  scanty 
dinner  of  that  at  which  the  servant 
"  turned  up  her  nose/'  as  the  phrase  is 
—and  sitting  the  rest  of  the  evening 
sewing,  and  shedding  tears  by  turns, 
till  the  hour  of  midnight  warned  her 
to  retire  to  a  sleepless  bed:  could 
he  have  felt  the  hurried  beatings  of 
the  heart  whenever  her  wiJceful  ear 
fimcied  she  heard  the  sound  of  his 
approaching  footsteps  on  the  pave- 
ment beneath :  could  he  have  done 
this,  he  might  not,  possibly^  on  wa- 
king in  the  morning,  have  odled  her 

a 9  nor  struck  her  on  the  mouth 

tillher  under-lip  was  half  cut  through, 
for  presuming  to  rouse  him  before 
he  had  slept  off  the  fumes  of  the 
brandy,  ana  all  he  had  drunk  over 
nkht— in  order  that  he  might  be  in 
trim  for  a  consultation  appointed  for 
eleven  o'clock.  He  did  do  this  ;  and 
I  was  the  first  person  on  earth  to 
whom  she  reluctantly  told  it— on  her 
deathbed  I 

Though  her  delicate  and  interest- 
ing situation  — within  a  very  few 
weeks  of  her  accouchement— might 
have  kindled  a  spark  of  tenderness 
and  pride  in  the  ooeom  of  any  hus- 
band, who  had  not  lost  all  the  feel- 
ings of  honour  and  manliness,  it  suf- 
ficed, apparently,  to  inspire  T 

with  a  determination  to  treat  her 
more  unkindly  and  neglecthilly  than 
ever.  She  scarcely  ever  saw  him 
during  the  day ;  and  when  he  came 
home  at  night — more  than  once  con- 
ducted by  the  watchman— he  was 
almost  invariably  stupified  with  li- 
quor; and  if  he  had  the  power  of 
utterance,  he  seemed  to  take  a  de- 
moniacal pleasure  in  venting  upon 
her  the  foulest  expressions  which 
5®  could  recollect  being  used  by  the 
m-raf  of  the  taverns  where  he  spent 
his  time.  More  than  once  was  she 
so  horrified  with  what  he  siud,  that, 
at  the  peril  of  her  life,  she  insisted 
on  leaving  him,  and  sharing  the  bed 
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of  the  servant  I  Her  wretched  looks 
might  have  broken  a  heart  of  stone ; 
yet  it  affected  not  that  of  the  wretch 
who  called  her  his  wife ! 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrence 
above  related,  the  maid-servant  put 
a  twopenny  pos^letter  into  her  mis- 
tress's hands ;  and  fortunate  it  was 
for  Mrs  T that  the  girl  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  room  while  she  read 
it,  awaiting  orders  for  dinner.  The 
note  was  in  these  words,  written  in 
a  feigned,  but  still  a  lady's  hand : — 

**  Unfortunatb  Madam  I 
"  I  feel  it  my  du^  to  acquaint 

you,  that  your  husband,  Mr  T ,  is 

pursuing  quite  disgraceful  courses 
all  night  and  day,  squanderiiu^  away 
his  money  amone  sharpers  and  black- 
legs, and  that  he  is  persuaded  to  back 
one  of  the  boxers  in  a  great  fight 
that  is  to  be;  and  above  all,  and 
what  I  blush  to  tell  you,— but  it  is 

fitting  Mrs  T should  know  it,— 

in  my  opinion,  Mr  T is  notori- 
ously keeping  a  woman  of  infamous 
character,  with  whom  he  is  constant- 
ly seen  at  the  theatres  and  most  other 
public  places,  and  she  passes  as  his 
cousin.    Hoping  that  you  will  have 

Srudence  and  spirit  to  act  in  this 
istressing  business  as  becomes  a 
lady  and  a  wife,  I  am, 
*•  Madam, 
**  With  the  truest  respect  and 
sympathy, 
"  A  Real  Friend." 

Mrs  T—  read  this  cruel  letter 
in  silence — motionless — and  with  a 
face  that  whitened  sensibly  as  she 
proceeded;  till,  at  the  disgraceful 
fact  mentioned  in  the  concluding 

Eart,  she  dropped  the  paper  from 
er  hands — and  the  servant  ran  to 
her  in  time  to  prevent  her  falling 
from  her  chair,  for  she  had  swooned  I 
It  was  long  before  she  came  to;  and, 
when  that  was  the  case,  it  was  only 
that  she  might  be  carried  to  her  bed 
—and  she  was  confined  that  evening. 
The  chUd  was  still-born  I  All  this 
came  on  the  husband  like  a  thunder- 
stroke, and  shocked  him  for  a  time 
into  something  like  sobriety  and 
compunction.  The  admirable  qua- 
lities of  his  wife— her  virtues  and 
her  meekness  —  shone  before  his 
startled  eyes  in  angel  hues.  He  for- 
sook the  scenes,  a  constant  frequent- 
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ing  of  which  had  rendered  him  un- 
worthy to  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  her^  and  betook  himself  to  the 
regular  pursuits  of  business  with 
great  earnestness.  He  soon  found 
out  what  arduous  up-hill  work  it 
was  to  bring  aeain  under  his  con- 
trol affairs  which  had  been  so  lonK 
and  shamefully  neglected.  He  felt 
several  times  disposed  to  throw  it 
all  over  in  disgust ;  for»  alas !  he  had 
lost  almost  every  vestige  of  the  pa- 
tience and  accuracy  of  business-na- 
bits.  He  succeeded,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, in  appeasing  the  more  cla- 
morous of  nis  creditors,  and,  in  a 
word,  he  once  more  stood  a  chance 
of  clearing  his  way  before  him.  His 
poor  wife,  however,  was  brought 
several  times  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  grave,  and  was  destined  for 
monws  to  the  monotonous  hours  of  a 
bed  of  sickness.  For  nearly  a  month, 
she  experienced  the  most  affection- 
ate attentions  from  her  husband,  that 
were  consistent  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  business  of  his  office.  She  felt 
revived  and  cheered  by  the  pros- 
pect of  his  renewed  attachment,  and 
trusted  in  its  permanency.  But,  alas  I 
her  husband  was  not  made  of  such 
materials  as  warranted  her  expecta- 
tions ;  he  was  little  else  than  a  com- 
pound of  weakness,  vanity,  igno- 
rance, and  ill-temper ;  and  for  such 
a  one,  the  sober  loveliness  and  at- 
tractiveness of  domestic  life  had  no 
diarms.  He  had  no  sooner  got  his 
affiedrs  a  littie  into  train,  ana  suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  the  confidence 
of  some  of  his  princifwl  clients,  than 
he  began  to  relax  his  efforts.  One 
bv  one  his  old  associates  drew  around 
him,  and  re-entangled  him  in  the 
toils  of  dissipation.    The  first  time 

that  poor  ill-fated  Mrs  T came 

down  into  the  parlour  to  dinner,  after 
a  three-months'  absence  in  her  sick- 
chamber,  she  was  doomed  to  dine 
alone— disappointed  of  the  promised 

Eresence  of  her  husband  to  welcome 
er— for  the  same  low,  contemptible 
coxcomb,  formerly  introduced  to  the 
reader  as  one  of  her  husband's  most 
intimate  friends,  had  called  in  the 
course  of  the  moming,and  succeeded 
in  enticing  him  away  to  a  tavern-din- 
ner with  a  "  set  of  good  ones,"  who 
were  afterwards  to  adjourn  to  one 
of  the  minor  theatres.  In  vain  was 
the  littie  fillet  of  veal,  ordered  by 
her  husband  himself,  placed  on  the 
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table  before  his  deserted  wife ;  she 
could  not  taste  it,  nor  had  strength 
enough  to  carve  apiece  for  the  nurse ! 

Mr  T- had  had  the  grace  to  send 

her  a  note  of  apology,  alleging  that 
his  absence  was  occasioned  by  ^  an 
affieiir  of  business !"  This  cruel  and 
perfidious  conduct,  however,  met 
with  its  due  punishment  One  of 
his  principal  creditors — ^his  taUor — 
happened  to  be  swallowing  a  hasty 
dinner  in  a  box  adjoining  the  one  in 
which  T and  his  boi^rous  asso- 
ciates were  dining,  and  accidentally 
cast  eyes  on  his  debtor  T— -•  He 
saw  and  heard  enough  to  fill  him 
with  fury;  for  he  heard  his  own 
name  mentioned  by  the  half-inebria- 
ted debtor,  as  one  of  the  **  served' 
out  snips'^  whom  he  intended  to''  do' ' 
— an  annunciation  which  was  recei- 
ved by  the  gentiemanly  young  men 
who  were  dining  with  him,  with 

cries  of  **  Bravo,  T- ,  do !  D        ce, 

I— and  I — and  I — ^have  done  it  before 
tills  I" 

The  next  morning  he  was  arrested 
for  a  debt  of  L.110,  at  the  suit  of 
the  very  "snip"  whom  he  intend- 
ed, in  his  own  witty  way,  to  **  do," 
and  carried  off  to  a  spungiiig-houBe  in 
Chancery  Lane.  There  he  Lay  for 
two  days  without  his  wife's  knowing 
any  thing  of  the  true  state  of  things. 
He  could  get  no  one  to  stand  bail 
for  him,  till  one  of  his  wife's  insulted 
friends,  and  his  own  brother-in-law, 
came  forward  reluctantiy  for  that 
purpose,  in  order  to  calm  her  dread- 
ful agitation,  which  had  flung  her 
again  on  a  sick-bed.  Her  husband 
wrote  her  a  most  penitential  letter 
from  the  spunging-^ouse,  imploring 
her  forgiveness  of  his  misconduct, 
and  promising  amendment  Affahi 
she  believed  mm,  and  welcomed  nim 
home  with  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  fondness.  He  himself  could 
not  refrain  from  weeping;  he  sobbed 
and  cried  like  a  chud ;  for  his  feel- 
ings— what  with  the  most  pungent 
sense  of  disgrace,  and  remorse,  and 
conscious  unworthiness  of  the  sweet 
creature,  whose  affections  no  mis- 
conduct of  his  seemed  capable  of 
alienating  —  were  quite  overcome. 
Three  of  his  largest  creditors  com- 
menced actions  against  him,  and  no- 
thing seemed  capable  of  arresting 
the  ruin  now  impending  over  him. 
Where  was  he  to  find  the  means  of 
satisfying  their  claims  ?    He  was  in 
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despair,  and  bad  sullenly  and  stu* 
pidly  come  to  a  resoluUon  to  let 
things  take  their  course,  when,  as  if 
Providence  had  determined  to  afford 
him  one  chance  more  of  retrieving 
his  circumstttices,  the  sudden  death 
of  his  father  put  him  in  possession 
of  L.dOO  in  ready  cash;  and  this 
sum,  ftdded  to  L.200  advanced  him 
by  tivo  of  his  wife's  friends,  who 
could  not  resist  her  agonising  sup* 
plications,  once  more  set  matters  to 
rights* 
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Passing  over  an  interval  of  four 
years,  spent  with  disgrace  to  himself, 
and  anguish  to  his  wife,  similar  to  that 
described  above,  they  must  now  be 
presented  to  the  reader  occupjring, 
alas !  a  lowered  station  of  society. 
Tbev  had  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish an  airy,  respectable,  and  com- 
modious residence,  for  a  small,  bad 
house,  in  a  worse  neighbourhood. 
His  business  had  dwindled  down  to 
what  was  insufficient  to  ocaipy  the 
time  of  one  solitary  clerk,  whom  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  pay  regularly 
— and  the  more  respectable  of  his 
friends  had  deserted  lllm  in  disgust 
The  most  rigorouB--4iay  almost  star- 
ving<^economy  on  the  part  of  his 
wire,  barely  sufficed  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  She  abridged  herself  of 
almost  every  domestic  comfort,  of 
all  those  little  elegancies  which  a 
well-bred  woman  loves  to  ke#p  i^ut 
her,  and  did  so  without  a  murmur. 
The  little  income  arising  from  the 
L.5000,  her  settlement^money,  might 
surely  of  itself,  wiUi  only  ordinary 
prudence  on  his  part)  have  enabled 
them  to  maintain  their  ground  with 
something  like  respectability,  esped* 
ally  if  he  had  attenaed  to  what  remain- 
ed of  his  business.  But,  alas  I  alas  I 
T^— 's  temper  had  by  this  time  been 
thoroughly  and  permanently  soured. 
He  hated  his  good  wife^his  business 
— his  family— himself — every  thing 
except  liauor  and  low  company !  His 
features  bore  testimony  to  the  sort 
of  life  he  led^swelled,  bloated,  and 
bis  eyes  languid  and  bloodshot  Mrs 

T saw  less  of  him  ihsn  ever; 

for  not  far  from  his  house  there  was 
a  small  tavern,  frequented  by  not 
the  most  respectable  sort  of  people; 
and  there  was  T—  to  be  found, 
evening  after  evening,  smoking  and 
drinking  himself  into  a  state  of  ttu- 


pid  insensibility,  till  he  would  re- 
turn home  redolent  of  the  insuffer- 
able stench  and  fumes  of  tolmcco* 
smoke  and  brandy-and^waler !  In  the 
daytime  he  was  often  to  be  found 
for  hours  together  at  an  adjoining 
billiard^oomi  where  he  sometimes 
lost  sums  of  money,  which  his  poor 
wife  Was  obliged  to  make  up  for  by 
parting,  one  by  one,  with  her  little 
ninkets  and  jewellery  I  What  could 
have  infatuated  him  to  pursue  such 
a  line  of  conduct  ?  it  may  be  asked. 
Why,  aa  if  of  setpurpose,  to  ruin  the 
peace  of  mind  of  one  of  the  fondest 
and  most  amiable  wives  that  ever 
man  was  blessed  with?  A  vulgar  but 
forcible  expression  may  explain  all, 
•^it  was  **  the  nature  of  the  beast" 
He  had  no  intellectual  pleasures— no 
taste  for  the  quiet  enjoyments  of 
home  I  and  had»  above  all,  in  his  wife, 
too  sweet,  confiding,  and  unresisting 
a  creature !  Had  she  proved  a  ter- 
magant, the  aspect  of  things  might 
have  been  very  different  i  §ne  miirht 
liave  bullied  him  into  something  like 
a  sense  of  propriety^  But  here^  now- 
ever,  be  had  it  all  his  own  way^-^ 
a  poor  creature,  who  allowed  him 
to  break  her  heart  without  remon- 
strance or  reproach ;  for  the  first  she 
iiured  not^^e  second  she  could 
not  I  It  would  have  melted  a  heart 
of  stone  to  see  her  t  She  was  wasted 
to  a  skeleton,  and  in  such  a  weak, 
declining  state  of  health,  that  she 
could  scarcely  stir  out  of  doors.  Her 
appetite  was  almost  entirely  gode; 
her  spirits  all  fled  long  ago  I  Mow, 
shall  I  tell  the  reader  one  immediate 
cause  of  such  physical  exhaustion? 
I  will,  and  truly.  Mr  T**^^  had 
still  a  tolerable  share  of  business, 
but  he  could  scarcely  be  brought  to 
give  more  thsn  two  hours'  attend- 
ance in  his  office  a-day,  and  some- 
times not  even  that  He  therefore 
imprudently  left  almost  every  thing 
to  the  management  of  his  clerk,  a 
worthy  young  man,  but  wholly  in- 
competent to  such  a  charge*  He  had 
extorted  from  even  his  idle  and  un- 
worthy master,  frequent  acknow- 
ledgments of  his  obligations  for  the 
punctuality  with  which  he  transact- 
ed all  that  was  intrusted  to  him,  and, 
in  particular,  for  the  neatness,  accu- 
racy, and  celerity  with  which  he 
copied  drafts  of  pleadings,  leases, 
agreements,  &c  His  master  often 
hiccuped  to  bhn  his  astonishmeat 
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at  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
<<  turned  them  out  of  hand."  Little 
did  the  unworthy  fellow  imagine  that 
hi  sajriiu^  all  this,  he  was  uttering 
not  his  c&lc^B^  but  his  wipe's  praises  i 
For  8k9  it  was,  poor  creature  I  who, 
havhug  taken  the  pains  to  learti  a 
lawyer's  hand,  engrossing,  &c  from 
the  cleric,  actually  sate  up  almost  re- 
gularly till  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  plodding  occasionally 
through  papers  and  parchment»^ 
making  long  and  laborious  abstracts 
•^^-engrossing  settlements,indentures, 
Ace.  and  copying  pleadings,  till  her 
wearied  eyes,  and  her  liule  hands, 
could  no  longer  perform  their  office  t 
I  could  at  this  moment  lay  my  hands 
on  a  oertdn  legal  instrument  of  tire- 
some prolixity,  which  was  engross** 
ed,  every  word,  by  Mrs  T— —  I  Thit 
was  the  way  in  which  his  wife  spent 
the  hours  of  midnight,  to  enable 
him  to  squander  away  his  time  and 
money  in  the  unworthy,  the  infe- 
mous  manner  above  related  I 

Was  it  wonderful  that  her  health 
and  spirits  were  wholly  borne  down 
by  the  pressure  of  so  many  accumu- 
lated ills  ?  Had  not  her  husband's 
eye  been  dulled,  and  his  perceptions 
deadened,  by  the  perpetual  stupors 
of  intoxication,  he  might  have  dis- 
cerned the  hectic  flush — the  coming 
fsver-^the  blood-spitting,  which  fore- 
telK^-oonsumption  I  But  that  was  too 
much  to  be  expected.  As  for  the 
eveninffs — that  part  of  his  dar  was 
invariably  spent  at  his  favourite  ta- 
vern, sotting  hour  after  hour  among 
its  lowest  freauentersi  and  as  for 
her  night^cougn  and  blood«>8pitting, 
he  was  lulled  by  liquor  into  too  pro- 
found a  repose  to  be  roused  by  the 
sounds  which  were,  in  effect,  his 
martyred  wife's  death-knell  I  If,  du- 
ring the  dasrtime,  he  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, forced  to  notice  her  languor— 
her  drooping  spirits-^the  only  notice, 
the  only  sympathy  it  called  fortii  on 
his  part,  was  a  cold  and  careless  en- 
ouirv,  why  she  did  not  call  in  a  me- 
dical man!  I  shall  conclude  Uiis 
portion  of  my  narrative,  with  barely 
reciting  four  instances  of  tliat  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Mrs  T-^-'s 
huslMmd,  whicn  at  last  succeeded  in 
breaking  her  heart;  and  which,  with 
many  oUier  similar  vlcee,  were  com- 
mumeated  to  me  with  tears  of  tor^ 
tured  setudbility. 
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I.  Half-drunk,  half-sober,  he  one 
evening  introduced  to  her,  at  tea,  a 
female  "friend,"  whose  questionalile 
appearance  might,  at  first  sight,  have 
justified  his  wife's  refusal  to  receive 
her.  Her  conversation  soon  disclo- 
sed her  real  character  t  and  the  in- 
sulted wife  abruptly  retired  from  the 
room  that  was  polluted  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  infamous  creature, 
whom  he  avowed  to  be  his  mistress  I 
He  sprung  after  her  to  the  door,  for 
the  purpose  of  dragging  her  back| 
but  her  sudden  paleness,  and  the 
faint  tones  in  which  she  whispered 
-^*'  Don't  stop  me— don't — or  I  shall 
die!"  so  shocked  him.  thatheallow*- 
ed  her  to  retire,  and  immediately 
dismissed  the  wretch,  whom  he  could 
have  brought  thither  for  no  other 

Purpose  than  to  insult  his  wife! 
bor  creature  I  did  a  portion  of  her 
midnight  earnings  go  towards  the 
support  of  the  wretch  who  was  kept 
by  ner  husband  V  Was  not  such  a 
consideration  sufficient  to  stab  her 
to  the  heart? 

II.  Having  occasion,  kite  one  even- 
ing, to  rummage  among  her  hus- 
band's office-papers,  in  search  of 
something  which  was  to  be  engross- 
ed that  night,  her  eye  happened  to 
light  on  a  document,  with  a  pencil 
superscription  —  "  Copy,  case  for 
eou$uel,  concerning  Mrs  T— — '»  mar^ 
riage  settlements*^  A  very  excusable 
curiosity  prompted  her  to  peruse 
what  proved  to  be  a  series  of  queries 
submitted  to  counsel,  on  the  follow- 
ing points,  among  others:  What  pre- 
sent powers  he  bad  under  her  mar« 
riage-settlement;^whether  her  own 
interest  in  it  could  be  legally  made 
over  to  another,  with  her  consent, 
during  her  life-time,  and  if  so,  how; 
—whether  or  not  he  could  part  with 
the  reversion,  provided  she  did  not 
exercise  her  power  of  willing  it  away 
elsewhere  ?— From  all  this,  was  ft 
possible  for  her  not  to  see  how  heart- 
lessly he  was  (^culating  on  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  remnant  of  her  fortune  ? 

"  Oh,  cruel— cruel— cruel  George ! 
So  impatient  I — Could  you  not  wait 
a  month  or  two  ?  I'm  sure  I  shall 
not  keep  you  out  of  it  long!  I  al- 
ways intended  to  leave  it  you,  and  I 
won't  let  this  alter  mr  mind,  though 
it  is  cruel  of  you  I''  sobbed  Mrs 
T.-i«i>-w  till  her  heart  seemed  break- 
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ing.  At  that  moment  she  heard  her 
husband's  loud  obstreperous  knock 
at  the  door,  and  hastily  crumpling  up 
the  paper  into  the  drawer  of  the 
desk  from  which  she  had  taken  it, 
she  put  out  the  candle,  and  leaving 
her  midnight  labours,  flew  up  stairs 
to  bed — to  a  wretched  and  sleepless 
one  I 

III.  Mrs  T *s  child,  which  was 

about  three  years  and  a  half  old,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  convulsive  fits, 
as  she  was  one  evening  undressing 
it  for  bed.  Fit  after  fit  followed  in 
such  rapid  succession,  that  the  medi- 
cal man  who  was  summoned  in,  pre- 
pared her  to  expect  the  worst  The 
distraction  of  her  feelings  may  be 
easier  conceived  than  described,  as 
she  held  on  her  knee  the  little  crea- 
ture on  whose  life  were  centred  all 
the  proud  and  fond  feelings  of  a 
mother's  love,  deepened  into  exclu- 
sive intensity — for  it  seemed  the  only 
object  on  earth  to  return  her  love ; 
— as  she  held  it,  I  say,  but  wiUi  great 
diflScuIty,  for  its  tiny  limbs  were 
stru^ling  and  plunging  about  in  a 
dreadful  manner.  And  then  the 
frightful  rolling  of  the  eyes !  They 
were  endeavouring  to  pour  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  Dalby's  carminative,  or 
some  such  meoicine,  through  the 
closed  teeth,  when  the  room  door 
was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  in 
reeled  Mr  T ,  more  than  half- 
seas  over  with  ^quor,  and  in  a  mer- 
rier mood  than  usual, for  he  had  been 
successful  at  billiards!  He  had  en- 
tered unobserved  through  the  street- 
door,  which  had  been  left  ajar  by  the 
distracted  servant  girl,  and  hearing  a 
bustle  in  the  room,  he  had  entered, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  was 
the  matter. 

«  Wh— wh— what  is  the  matter, 
good  fo^olks,  eh  ?"  he  stammered, 

reeling  towards  where  Mrs  T 

was  sitting,  almost  fainting  with 
terror  at  seeing  the  ^ghtful  contor- 
tions of  her  infant's  countenance. 
She  saw  him  not,  for  her  eyes  were 
fixed  in  agony  on  the  features  of  her 
iBufferingbabe. 

"What  the— the—the  d— 1  is  the 
matter  with  all  of  you  here,  eh  ?"  he 
enauired,  chucking  the  servant  girl 
under  the  chin,  who,  much  agitated, 
and  shedding  tears,  had  approached 
to  beg  he  would  leave  the  room.  He 
tried  to  kiss  her,  and  in  the  presence 
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of  the  medical  man— who  sternly  re- 
buked him  for  his  monstrous  con- 
duct 

"  D — n  you,  sir — who  the  d— 1 
are  you  P"  he  said,  putting  his  arms 
a-kimbo—''  1  will  know  what's  the 
matter !"  He  came  near— he  saw  all ! 
— the  leaden-hand,  quivering  fea- 
tures, the  limbs  now  rigid,  and  stniff- 
gling  violently,  the  starting  eye-balfi. 

"Why,  for  God's  sake,  what's  the 
matter,  eh  ?"  he  stammered,  almost 
inaudibly,  while  the  colour  fled  from 
his  face,  and  the  perspiration  started 
upon  his  forehead.  He  strove  to 
steady  himself,  but  that  was  impos- 
sible.   He  had  drunk  too  deeply. 

**  What  are  you  doing  to  the  child 
— what — what?"  he  again  enquired, 
in  ft  feeble  and  faltenng  voice,  in- 
terrupted by  a  hiccough.  No  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  him  by—, 
who  did  not  seem  to  see  or  hear  him^ 
— "  Jane,  tell  me,"  addressing  his 
wife, "  has  the  child  had"— hiccough 
— "  an— an— ac— cident  ?"  The  in-i 
fant  that  moment  gpve  a  sudden  and 

final  plunffe;  and  Airs  T 's  faint 

shriek,  ana  Uie  servant  girl's  wring- 
ing of  the  hands,  announced  that  lul 
was  over !  The  little  thing  lay  dead 
in  the  arms  of  its  mother. 

"  Su*,  your  child  is  dead,"  said  the 
apothecary,  somewhat  sternly,  sha- 
king Mr  T by  the  arm— for  he 

stood  gazing  on  the  scene  with  a  sul- 
len, vacant  stare,  scarcely  able  to 
steady  himself. 

«  Wh_wh— at  1 2>— e— a— <f /"  be 
muttered. 

'*  Oh,  George,  my  darling  is — is 
dead !"  n-oaned  the  afflicted  mother, 
for  the  first  time  looking  at  and  ad- 
dressing  her  husband.  The  word 
seemed  to  sober  him  in  an  instant 

"  What  I— Dead  I  And  I  drunk  I" 

The  medical  man,  who  stoodbr, 
told  me  he  could  never  forget  the 
scenes  of  that  evening  I  When  Mrs 

T discovered,  by  his  manner,  his 

disgraceful  condition,  she  was  so  ut- 
terly overcome  with  her  feelings  of 
minfi^led  grief,  shame,  and  horror,  Uiat 
she  fell  into  violent  hysterics,  which 
lasted  almost  all  night  long.    As  for 

T ,  he  seemed  (misled  idl  the  next 

day.  He  sate  alone  during  the  whole 
of  the  next  morning,  in  the  room 
where  the  dead  infant  lay,  gazing 
upon  it  with  emotions  whidi  may  be 
imagined,  but  not  described  I 
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IV.  Almost  the  only  piece  of  orna- 
mental furniture*  her  last  remaining 
means  of  amusement  and  consolation* 
was  her  piano.  She  played  with 
great  taste  and  feeling,  and  many  a 
8me  contrived  to  make  sweet  sounds 
pour  an  oblivious  charm  over  her 
sorrows  and  sufferings*  by  wandering 
over  the  afars  which  she  had  loved  in 
happier  days.  Thus  was  she  engaged 
one  afternoon  with  one  of  Dr  Ame*8 
exquisite  compositions*  the  air  be- 
ginning* **  Blow*  blow*  thou  bitter 
whid.'^  She  made  several  attempts 
to  accompany  the  music  with  her 
voice— for  she  had  a  very  sweet  one* 
and  could  sing — but*  whenever  she 
attempted*  the  words  seemed  to 
choke  her.  There  was  a  sorrowful 
appropriateness  in  them*  a  touching 
echo  of  her  own  feelings*  which  dis- 
solved her  very  spirit  within  her. 
Her  only  child  had  died*  as  the  reader 
was  informed*  about  six  months  be- 
fore* and  her  husband  had  resumed 
his  ill  courses*  becoming  more  and 
more  stem  and  sullen  in  his  demea- 
nours—more unreasonable  in  his  re- 
quirements.  The  words  of  the  air*  as 
^  may  be  easily  conceived*  were  pain- 

fully appropriate  to  her  situation,  and 
she  could  not  help  shedding  tears.  At 
that  moment  her  husband  entered  the 
room*  with  his  bat  on*  and  stood  for 
some  moments  before  the  fire  in  si- 
lence. 

^  "Mrs  T r  said  he*  as  soon  as 

she  had  concluded  the  last  stanza. 

«  Well*  George?"  said  she*  in  a 
mild  tone. 

**  I— I  must  sell  that  piano,  ma'am 
—I  must  r  said  he. 

<*  What !"  exclaimed  his  wife*  in  a 
low  whisper*  turning  round  on  the 
music-stool,  and  looking  him  in  the 
&ce  with  an  air  of  sorrowful  sur- 
prise. **  Oh*  you  cannot  be  in  ear- 
nest* George  I" 

**  Ton  my  life*  ma'am*  but  I  am— 
I  can't  afford  you  superfluities  while 
we  can  hardly  affora  the  means  of 
keeping  body  and  soul  together." 

•*  George— dear  George— do  for- 
give  me*  but  I— I— I  caimot  part  with 
my  Door  piano  I"  said  she. 

**  yfhy  not»  ma'am*  when  I  say  you 

MUST  ?" 

**  Oh*  because  it  was  the  gift  of  my 
poor  mother  V  she  replied*  bursting 
Into  tears. 

*"  Can't  help  that*  ma'am— not!  It 
must  go.    I  hate  to  hear  its  cursed 
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noise  in  the  house— it  makes  me  me- 
lancholy— it  does*  ma'am — you're  al- 
ways plajdng  such  gloomy  music*" 
repliea  her  husband*  in  a  severe  and 
less  decisive  tone. 

«  Well*  well  I  if  that's  all,  PU  pl^y 
any  thing  you  like— only  tell  me* 
dear  George  I  what  shall  I  play  for 
you*  now  r*  said  she,  rising  from  the 
music-stool,  and  approaching  him. 

"  Play  a  farewell  to  the  p&no*  for 
it  must  go*  and  it  shall  1" 

'*  Dear*  kind  George  I  let  me  keep 
it  a  little  longer*"  sud  she*  looking 
him  beseechingly  in  the  face — **  a  lit- 
tle—a little  longer" 

**  Well,  ma'am*  sit  down  and  play 
away  till  I  come  in  again*  any  tning 
you  like." 

He  left  the  room ;  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour— oh*  hardness  of  heart 
unheard  of! — returned  with  a  stran- 

eer*  who  proved  to  be  a  furniture 
roker*  come  to  value  the  instru- 
ment !  That  evening  it  was  sold  to 
him  for  L.15;  and  it  was  carried 
away  the  first  thing  in  the  mornings 
before  his  wife  came  down  stairs  I 
What  will  be  supposed  the  cause  of 
this  cruelty  ?  It  was  to  furnish  Mr 
T—  wim  money  to  pay  a  bill  of 
the  infamous  creature  more  than 
once  alluded  to*  and  who  had  obtain- 
ed a  complete  ascendency  over  him  I 
It  was  a  long'condnued  course  of 
such  treatment  as  this*  that  caUed 
me  upon  the  scene*  in  a  professional 
capacitjr  merely*  at  first;  till  the 
mournful  countenance  of  mj  patient 
inspired  me  with  feelings  of  concern 
ana  friendly  sympathy,  which  event- 
ually led  to  an  entire  confidence. 
She  came  to  me  in  the  unostenta- 
tious character  of  a  morning  patient^ 
in  a  hackney  coach,  with  an  elderly 
female  friend.  She  looked  quite 
the  ladr,  though  her  dress  was  of  but 
an  ordinarv  quality,  yet  exquisite- 
ly neat  and  clean ;  and  she  had  still 
a  very  interesting  and  somewhat 
pretty  face*  though  long-continued 
sorrow  had  made  sad  havoc  with  her 
features  I  These  visits*  at  intervals 
of  a  week*  she  paid  me*  and  com- 
pelled me  to  tale  my  fee  of  one 
guinea*  on  each  occadon^thoueh  I 
would  have  given  two  to  be  enabled 
to  decline  it  wiUiout  hurting  her  de- 
licacy. Though  her  general  health 
had  suffered  severely*  still  I  thought 
that  matters  had  not  gone  quite  so 
far  as  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  reco- 
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very,  with  due  atlentioii  i-^though 
her  cheeks  disclosed^  altnost  every 
evening,  the  death-*rosei  the  grave- 
flowers  of  hectic,  and  night-svreats, 
and  a  faint  cough,  were  painfully 
regular  in  their  recurrence,  still  I 
saw  nothing,  for  a  long  time^  to  war- 
rant me  in  warning  her  of  serious 
dttiger«  I  insisted  on  her  allowing 
me  to  visit  her  at  her  own  house, 
and  she  at  last  permitted  me,  on  con- 
dition that  I  would  receive  at  least 
balf-a*guinea--poor  creature  I— for 
every  visit.  That,  however,  I  soon 
dropped  I  and  1  saw  her  inmost  every 
day  gratuitously,  whenever  any  tem- 
porary affgravations  of  her  symptoms 
required  my  attendance*  The  first 
time  I  saw  her  hushand,  I  could  not 
help  tailing  a  prejudice  against  him, 
though  she  had  never  hreathed  a 
svUable  to  me  of  his  ill-conduct 
He  was  apparently  about  forty  years 
old,  though  his  real  age  was  not  more 
than  two  or  ttiree-and«thlrty*  His 
manners  and  habits  had  left  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  impress  upon  him, 
to  enable  a  casual  beholder  to  form 
a  shrewd  conjecture  as  to  his  charac- 
ter. His  features,  once  rather  hand- 
lome  than  otherwise,  were  now  red- 
dened and  swollen  with  long-conti- 
nued excess;  and  there  was  latogether 
an  air  of  truculenoe— of  vulgar  as- 
surance and  stupid  sullennesi,  about 
him,  which  preptDssessed  me  strongly 
affainsthim.  When,  long  afterwards, 
Mrs  T--^^  gave  me  that  deecription 
of  his  appearance  and  oMmners  under 
which  he  is  first  placed  before  the 
reader  of  this  narrative,  I  could  not 
help  frequently  interrupting  her  witfi 
expressions  of  incredulity,  and  re- 
minding her  of  his  present  ill-favour- 
ed looks  t  but  as  she  went  on  with 
her  sad  story,  my  scepticism  vanish- 
ed«  Personal  deterioration  was  no 
incredible  attendanton  mmul  declen- 
sion. 

March  28ih^  18— .—There  can  be 
no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  Mrs  T-*— -"s  sjrmptoms.  She  is 
the  destined  victim  of  consumption. 
The  oftener  I  go  to  her  house,  the 
stronger  are  my  suspicions  that  she 
is  an  unhappy  woman,  and  that  her 
husband  ill-uses  her.  I  have  many 
times  tried  to  hint  my  suspicions  to 
her,  but  she  will  declare  nothing, 
^e  vHU  not  understand  me.  Her 
settled  despondency,  however,  «o- 
oompanied  whh  an  imduecwrent  of 


feverish  nervous  trepidation,  which 
she  cannot  satisfactorily  explain,  con- 
vinces me  something  or  other  is 
wrong.  I  see  very  little  of  her  hu»- 
band,  for  he  is  scarcely  ever  in  her 
company  when  t  call.  Though  his  bu- 
siness is  that  of  an  attorney,  and  his 
house  andofficeare  one,  I  see  scarcely 
any  hidications  of  business  stirring* 
1  am  afraid  they  are  in  sinking  cir- 
cumstances. I  am  eure  that  she,  at 
least,  was  bom  and  bred  for  a  higher 
station  than  she  now  occupies*  Her 
manners  have  tiiat  simplicity,  eaee, 
and  elegance,  which  tell  of  a  higher 
rank  in  society.  I  often  detect  her 
alone  in  tears,  over  a  low  fire.  In  a 
word,  I  am  sure  she  is  wretched,  and 
that  her  husband  Is  the  cause  of  it 
That  he  keeps  late  hours,  I  AfioiiH- 
for  she  happened  to  let  slip  as  much 
one  day  to  me,  when  I  was  making 
enquiries  about  the  time  of  her  re- 
tiring to  sleep.  I  feel  a  great  interest 
in  her;  for,  whenever  f  see  her,  her 
appearance  reminds  me  of*  Patience 
on  a  monument,  smiling  at  Grief,"-^ 

"  Sorrow  decked 
In  the  poor  faded  garb  of  tarnlsh'd  Joy, 
111  fitting  to  her  wasted  form.** 

April  d/A.-— To-day  I  found  them 
both  together— sitting  one  on  each 
side  of  the  fire-place,  he  smoking^**' 
in  the  parlour,-*and  she,  with  a  llfUe 
flowenng-work  in  her  lap.  I  thought 
he  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed  at 
my  entrance)  which  probably  had  put 
an  end  to  some  scene  of  unpleasant- 
ness, for  her  face  was  suffused  with 
crimson.  It  soon  retired,  however, 
and  left  the  wanness  to  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  in  her. 

*<  So  mv  wife's  ill,  sir,  it  seems,'* 
said  Mr  T-«-— ,  puttiDg  his  pipe  on 
the  hob,  and  adoressinff  me.  "  Vm 
sorrjr  to  say  she  is,  Mr  T— — j"  I 
replied,  *'  and  that  she  is  worse  Uh 
day  than  she  has  been  for  some 
time*" 

Mrs  T — ^  let  fall  tears. 

*'  Sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,  doctor ) 
I've  just  been  tellingher  if  s  all  owing 
to  her  own  obstinacy  in  not  calling 
entirelv  on  ■■  ■■■*" 

'*  I  think  vou  might  have  used  a 
milder  word,  sir,"  said  I,  with  invo» 
lontary  sternness,  at  the  same  time 
directing  my  attention  exclusively 
to  his  mfe — as  if  for  the  purpose  in 
hinting  tiie  propriety  of  his  retiring. 

•«  What's  the  matter  whh  her,  air  ?* 
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he  enquired^  in  a  more  respectful 
tone  than  he  had  hitherto  asBumed. 
"  Getieral  debility,  sir,  and  occa' 
sional  pain/'  said  I  coldly. 
••Whafsitofnng-tor 
I  looked  suddenly  at  Mrs  T--**-*^ } 
our  eree  met— and  hers  had  an  ex- 
pression of  apprehension.    1  deter- 
mined, however,  to  give  a  hint  that 
I  suspected  all  was  not  right,  and 
replied — **  I  fear  she  does  not  take 
suitable  nourishment — keeps  irre- 
gular hours — and  has  something  or 
other  in  her  mind  which  harasses 
her."    The  latter  words  I  accom- 
panied with  a  steady  look  into  his 
face.    He  seemed  a  Uttle  flushed. 

**  You're  mistaken,  sir,'*  said  ho, 
with  a  bnugue  air  ;  **  she  may  eat 
what  she  likeS-^that  I  can  afibrd*- 
may  go  to  bed  at  what  hour  she 
likeB->«nd  if  s  all  her  own  fault 
that  she  will  sit  moping  over  the 
fire  night  after  night,  and  week 
after  week-*-^ai^ng  for  my  return 
-^ill  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning"'  - 

'*  That  is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 

account  for  her  illness,"  said  I,  point* 

^  edly«    He  bmn  to  lose  his  temper, 

for  he  saw  ttie  shameful  acknow* 

lodgment  he  had  unvHttlngly  made. 

«  Pray,  Mrs  T ,"  he  enquired, 

looking  angrily  at  his  wife,  who  sate 
pale  and  tremblinff  by  my  slde,-^ 
"  Have  you  any  thmg  on  your  mind 
/  — «h  ?— If  so— why— spetdc  out-^no 

sneaking?" 

<<  Ko'^  1  she  stammered  i  ''and  I 
never  said  I  had-^I  assure  you.  Did 
I  ever  give  you  even  the  most  dis- 
tant hint  of  the  khid,  doctor  ?"  ^e 
continued,  appealing  to  me. 

"By  no  means,  madam^— not  in 
the  slightest,  on  any  occasion,"  I 
replied!  '*  it  was  only  a  conjecture 
— a  suspicion  of  my  own."  I  thought 
he  looked  as  if  he  would  have  mMe 
some  instant  reply,  for  hiseye  elared 
f^ously  on  me.  He  bit  his  lips, 
however,  and  continued  silent  His 
conscience  **  pricked  him."  I  began 
to  feel  uneasy  about  the  future  quiet 
'  of  Mrs  T-— — ,  lest  any  observauons 
of  mine  should  have  excited  her 
husband's  suspicions  that  she  made 
disclosures  to  me  of  family  matters. 
"  What  would  you  advise  for  her, 
sir?"  he  asked  coldly. 

"  Removal,  for  a  few  weeks,  to  the 
sea-side;  a  liberal  diet,  and  lively 
society." 
"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  be,  aA^r  a 
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puzzled  pause;  "very  good,  sir — 
very)  it  shall  be  attended  to.-^er«> 
haps  you  want  to  be  alone— eh?— So 
rii  leave  you !"  and  directing  a  pe- 
culiar look  towards  his  wife,  as  if 
warning  her  itfainst  something  or 
other,  he  left  the  room.  She  burst 
into  team  directly  he  was  gone« 

'*  My  dear  madam,  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  1  suspect  your  husband's 
behaviour  towards  you  is  somewhat 
harsh,  and,  perhaps,  tinAiiuf,"  said  I, 
In  as  soothing  a  tone  as  I  could  com« 
mand,  and  pressing  her  hand  kindly 
into  mine. 

"Oh  no,  doctor,^nor'   she  re- 

Elied,  adding  in  an  altered  manner, 
idicating  d&pleasure, "  what  makes 
you  think  so,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  madam,  simply  because  t 
cannot  shut  my  eyes  or  my  ears  to 
what  passes  even  while  I  am  here 
—as  tor  instance— only  Just  now, 
madam— just  now." 

She  sighed,  and  made  me  no  reply. 
I  told  her  I  was  in  earnest  in  recom*' 
mending  the  course  I  had  mentioned 
to  her  husband. 

"  Oh  dear,  doctor,  no,  no,  -^  we 
could  not  afford  it,"  said  she,  with  a 
sigh.  At  that  moment  her  husband 
returned,— and  resumed  his  former 
seat  in  sullen  silence.  I  soon  after 
took  my  departure. 

Apriiltkj^DoeB  not  the  following 
make  one  blush  for  one's  species  ? — 
I  give  it  merely  as  I  received  it  from 
the  lips  of  Mrs  T— %  Inestimable 
woman  I  whr  are  you  fated  to  endure 
such  pangs  f— — 

About  twelve  o'clock  at  noon, 
hearing  her  husband  come  in,  and 
thinking,  from  his  looks,  of  which 
she  caught  a  casual  and  hasty  glance 
through  the  window,  that  he  was 
fatigued,  and  stood  in  need  of  some 
refreshment,  she  poured  out  a  glass 
of  port  wine,  almost  the  last  in  a  so- 
litary bottle  which  she  had  pur- 
chased, under  my  directions,  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and,  with  a  bis- 
cuit, brought  it  herself  down  stairs'^ 
though  the  effort  so  exhausted  her 
feeble  frame,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  for  several  moments  on 
the  last  stair  to  recover  her  breath. 
At  last  she  ventured  to  knock  at  Uie 
door  of  the  little  back-office  where 
he  was  sitting,  holding  the  little 
waiter  with  the  glass  of  wine  and 
the  biscuit  in  her  left  hand. 

"  Who's  there  f '  enquired  the  gruff 
voice  of  Tinpp-. 
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''  It*8  only  I,  my  dear.  May  I 
come  Id,  please  ?"  replied  the  gentle 
voice  of  bis  wife. 

"What  brings  you  here,  eh? — 
What  the  d~l  do  you  want  with 
me  now  ?"  sud  he,  surlily. 

"  I've  brought  you  something,  my 
dear,"  she  replied,  and  ventured  to 

open  the  door.    T was  sitting 

before  some  papers  or  parchments, 
alone,  and  his  countenance  shewed 
iJiat  he  was  in  a  worse  humour  than 
usual.  So  soon  as  he  saw  her  er- 
rand, he  suddenly  rose  from  his 
chdr,  and  exclaiming  in  an  angry 
tone — ^**  What  the  — —  brings  you 
here  in  this  way,  plaguing  me  while 

engaged  at  business,  you !    Eh, 

woman?"  Oh,  my  God!  In  a  sudden 
fit  of  fury,  he  struck  the  waiter,  wine, 
biscuit  and  all,  out  of  her  trembling 
hands  to  the  floor,  rudely  pushed  her 
out  of  the  room,  and  slammed  the 
door  violently  in  her  face.  He  did 
not  re-open  it,  though  he  could  not 
but  have  heard  her  fall  upon  the 
floor,  the  shock  was  so  sudden  and 
violent 

There,  stretched  across  the  mat, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  lay 
that  suffering  creature,  unable  to 
rise,  till  her  stifled  sobbinn  brought 
the  servant  girl  to  her  assistance. 

**  I  can't  help  saying  it's  most  abo- 
minable usaffe  of  you,  ma'am ;  it  is 
— and  I  doirt  care  if  master  hears 
me  sav  so  neither,"  said  the  girl, 
herself  crying;  "for  I'm  sure  he 
isn't  worthy  of  the  very  shoes  you 
wear — he  isn't"  She  was  endea- 
vouring to  lift  her  mistress,  when 

Mrs  !> suddenly  burst  into  a 

loud  unnatural  lauffh,  and  went  off 

into  violent  hysterics.    Mr  T ^ 

hearing  the  noise  of  talking  and 
laughing,  sprung  to  the  door,  threw 
it  open,  and  shouted  to  them  to  be 
"  off  with  their  noise — disturbing 
business  I" — but  the  piteous  spec- 
tacle of  his  prostrate  wife  stopped 
him— and,  almost  petrified  with  hor- 
ror, he  knelt  down  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  her  all  he  could.    *     * 

About  an  hour  after  this  occurrence 
I  happened  to  call— and  found  her 
lying  in  bed,  alone  — her  husband 
having  left  her  on  business.  When 
the  servant  told  me — and  her  mistress 
reluctantly  corroborated  what  she 
said — the  circumstances  above  re- 
lated, I  felt  such  indignation  swell- 
ing my  whole  frame,  that  had  he 
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been  within  reach,  I  could  not  have 
resisted  caning  the  scoundrel  within 
an  inch  of  his  unworthy  life  !  The 
recollection  of  this  occurrence  tor- 
tures me  even  now,  and  I  can  hardly 

believe  that  such  brutalitv  as  T 's 

could  have  been  shewn  by  man« 

Mrs  T kept  her  room  from  that 

hour,  and  never  left  it,  till  she  was 
carried  out  for  burial  I — But  this  is 
anticipating. 

April  eft,  9M,  lOM,  lUA.— I  see 

clearly  that  poor  Mrs  T will 

never  rise  from  her  bed  again.  She 
has  drained  the  bitter  cup  of  grief 
to  the  dregs  ! — She  is  one  of  the 
meekest  sufferers  I  ever  had  for  a 
patient  She  says  little  to  me,  or  to 
any  one;  and  shews  a  regard — a  love 
for  her  unworthy  husband,  which,  I 
think,  can  be  called  by  no  other 
name  than  absolute  infatuation.  I 
have  never  yet  heard  her  breathe  a 
hint  to  his  disadvantage.  He  is  not 
much  witii  her ;  and  from  what  little 
I  have  seen,  feel  convinced  that  his 
eyes  are  opening  to  a  sense  of  the 
flagrant  iniquity  of  his  past  conduct 
^d  what  are  the  effects  produced 
by  his  feelings  of  shame  and  re- 
morse ?  He  endeavours  to  forget  all 
in  the  continual  stupor  induced  by 
liquor! 

April  12/A.— Mrs  T delirious. 

Raved  while  I  was  there  about  her 
child — convulsions— said  something 

about  "  cruel  of  Mr  T to  be 

drunk  while  his  child  lay  dying," — 
and  said  many  other  things  which 
shocked  me  unutterably,  and  con- 
vinced me  that  her  primary  dis- 
order was— a  broken  heart  I  am 
sure  she  must  have  endured  a  series 
of  brutal  usage  from  her  husband ! 

18/A. — The  whole  house  up- 
side down — in  disorder  and  confu- 
sion from  the  top  to  the  bottom — 
for  there  is  an  execution  in  it,  and 
the  officers  and  an  appraiser  are 
making  an  inventory  of  the  furni- 
ture ;— -poor — poor — poor  Mrs  T— 
lying  all  the  while  on  her  death-bed  I 
— The  servant  told  me  afterwards, 
that  her  mistress,  hearing  sUwige 
steps  and  voices,  called  what  was 
the  matter;  and  on  receiving  word 
of  the  real  state  of  matters,  lifted  up 
her  hands,  burst  into  an  agony  of 
weeping,  and  prayed  that  the  Al- 
mighty would  be  pleased  to  remove 
her  from  such  a  scene  of  wretched- 
ness.   T— —  himselfi  I  leamt»  was 
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Bitting  cowering  over  the  kitchen- 
fire,  crying  like  a  child !— Brute  I 
coward  I  fool ! — Sueh  was  the  state 
of  things  at  the  time  of  my  arrival.  I 
was  inconceivably  shocked,  and  hur- 
ried to  Mrs  T ^*s  room,  with  un- 
usual haste  and  trepidation.  I  found 
her  in  tears— sobbing,  and  exclaim- 
ing, '*  Whv  won't  they  let  us  rest  a 
little  ? — ^why  strip  the  house  before 
I  am  gone?— can  they  not  wait  a 
little  ?— where,  where  is  Mr  T ?" 

I  could  not  for  several  minutes 
speak  myself^ — for  tears.  At  length 
I  succeeded  in  allaying  her  excite- 
ment and  agitation.  At  her  request, 
I  sent  for  the  appraiser  into  her 
room.  He  came — and  seemed  a  re^ 
spectable  and  feeling  man. 

**  Were  you  bent  upon  stripping 
the  house,  sir,  while  this  lady  is  1  ving 
in  her  present  dangerous  state  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  indeed,  sir,"  replied 
the  man,  with  considerable  emotion 
— **  I'm  sorry  for  it — very— but  it  is 
my  duty — duty— ordered— "  he  con- 
tinued, composedly ;  '*  if  I  had  my 
own  way,  sir' 

"  But  at  least  you  need  not  ap- 
proach this  chamber,  sir,"  said  I, 
rather  stemlv.  He  stammered  some- 
thing like  the  Words,  "  obliged — 
sorry— court  of  law,"  &c  &c    Mrs 

T again  burst  into  an  agony  of 

tears. 

**  Retire,  sir,  for  the  present,"  said 
I,  in  an  authoritative  tone,  ^  and  we 
will  send  for  you  soon."  I  then  en- 
tered into  a  conversation  with  my 
poor  persecuted  patient,  and  she  told 
me  of  the  L.5000  settied  to  her  sepa- 
rate use,  and  which  she  intended, 
under  a  power  in  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment, to  will  to  her  husband.  I 
spontaneously  promi^d  to  stand  se- 
curity for  the  satisfaction  of  the  exe- 
cution, provided  the  creditors  would 
defer  proceedings  for  three  months. 
She  blessed  me  for  it ! — This,  how- 
ever, I  afterwards  learned  would  be 
illegal,  at  least  so  I  was  told ;  and  I 
therefore  wrote  a  cheque  on  my 
banker  for  the  amount  awarded  by 
the  court,  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
distress  from  that  quarter.    At  Mrs 

T ^"s  urgent  request,  I  returned 

to  her  l>edside  that  evening.  I  found 
a  table,  with  writing  materials  placed 
before  a  chair,  in  which  she  begged 
me  to  be  seated.  She  then  dictated 
to  me  her  will— in  which,  after  de- 
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ducting  the  sum  I  had  advanced  in 
satisfaction  of  the  execution,  and 
leaving  me,  in  addition,  sufficient  to 

gurchase  a  plain  mourning,  rinff,  she 
equeathed  the  whole  absolutely  and 
unreservedly  to  her  husband;  and 
added,  my  hand  shaking  while  I 
wrote  it  down,  ^  hoping  that  he  will 
use  it  pnidentiy,  ana  not  entirely  for- 
get me  when  I  am  gone.  And  if  he 
should— if  he  shotud — *'  her  utter- 
ance was  choked — **  and  if  he  should 
— marry  again — *'  again  she  paused. 

"  D^,  dear  madam!  compose 
yourself!  Take  time  I  This  dread- 
ful agitation  will  accelerate  the  event 
we  are  all  dreading  I"  said  I. 

"  No— don't  fear.  I  beg  you  will 
go  on  I  If  he  should  marry  again, 
may  he  use  her— use  her — No,  no, 
no!— strike  all  the  last  clause  out! 
Give  me  the  pen  I"  I  did  as  she 
directed  me— struck  out  from  the 
words,  **  and  if  he  should,"  &c,  and 
put  the  pen  into  her  hand.  With 
trembling  fingers  she  traced  the  let- 
ters of  her  name ;  I  witnessed  it,  and 
she  said,  "Now,  is  aU  right?"—"  Yes, 
madam,"  I  replied.  She  then  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaiming, "  Oh, 
George !  George  I  this  will  shew  you 
that,  nowever  tired  you  may  have 
grown  of  me,  I  have  loved  you  to  the 
end— I  have — I  have  I"  She  burst 
into  louder  weeping. 

"  Oh,  if  s  hard,  it's  hard  to  part 
with  him,  though  he  might-^he  might 
have  used  me — No  I"  die  paused.  I 
suffered  her  excited  feelings  to  grow 
calm ;  and  after  some  time  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  soothe  her,  I  [took 
nnr  departure  from  witnessing  one 
of'^the  most  heart-breaking  scenes  I 
have  ever  encountered.  Her  husband 
could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  enter 
her  room  that  day;  but  all  nieht 
long,  I  was  told,  he  sate  outside  tiie 
door,  on  one  of  the  steps  of  the 
stairs,  and  more  than  once  startied 
her  with  his  sighs. 

April  Uth  to  May  6M.— Sinking 
rapidly.  I  shall  be  astonished  if  she 
survive  a  week.  She  is  compara- 
tively in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  and 
has  availed  herself  of  the  consola- 
tions of  religion  to  some  purpose. 
On  this  day  TMay  6th^  I  succeeded 
in  extracting  from  her  tne  facts  which 
compose  the  former  part  of  this  nar- 
rative. Her  gentie,  (Mdliating  way  of 
telling  it,  diyested  the  conduct  of 
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her  husband  of  almost  all  blame- 
worthiness f  She  could  not  allow 
me  to  make  a  harsh  or  condemnatory 
comment  all  the  way  through  I  She 
blamed  herself  as  she  went  on ;  ac- 
cused herself  of  want  of  firmness ; 
said  she  was  afiraid  Mr  Tt— «^  had 
been  disappointed  in  her  disposi- 
tion I  said  that  if  he  had  done  any 
thing  wrong,  it  was  owing  to  the 
bad  companions  who  had  enticed 
him  from  the  path  of  duty  into  that 
of  dissipation  i  that  he  had  not  ex- 
actly neglected  her,  or  wilfiilly  Ill- 
used  heri  but^but^-she  could  say 
nothing  to  extenuate  his  guilt,  andl 
begged  her  not!  I  left  her  in  tears 
myself. 

O  woynan  f  woman !  woman  I  **  We 
had  been  brutes  without  you/*  and 
the  mean  and  miserable  T-«—  was 
a  brute  with  you  I 

Mav  Sth.^MT%  T—^  wasted  to 
a  shadow:  all  the  horrors  of  con- 
sumption I  Her  husband,  though 
apparently  broken-hearted^  cannot, 
though  probably  no  one  will  believe 
ii-«he  cannot  refrain  from  flrequenl- 
ingthe-^ublic-housef  He  pretends 
that  his  spirits  are  so  low,  so  op* 
pressed,  tnat  he  requires  the  use  of 
stimulating  liquors!  Mrs  T-^*^i— made 
me  promise  tms  mtmiing  thati  would 
see  her  coffin  closed)  and  a  small 
locket,  containing  a  portion  of  her 
child'a  and  husband's  hair,  placed 
next  her  heart.  I  nodded  acouies- 
cenoe,  for  my  tongue  refusea  me 
words! 

10M,«-^I  was  summoned  this  eveup 
ing  to  witness  the  exit  from  our 
world  of  one  of  the  sweetest,  love* 
liest  spirits,  that  it  was,  and  is,  un^ 
worthy  of!  I  was  not  sent  for  under 
the  apprehension  that  her  end  was  at 
hand,  but  on  account  of  some  pain- 
ful symptoms  which  had  manifested 
themselves  since  my  visit  in  the 
morning.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock 
when  I  arrived,  and  found  her  in  a 
Bow  of  spirits,  very  unexpected  and 
unusual  in  her  situation.  Her  eye 
was  bright,  and  she  could  talk  with 
a  clearness  and  rapidity  of  utterance, 
to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stran- 
ger. She  told  me  that  she  had  been 
awakened  horn  sleep  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  sweet  singing^which,  I 
need  hardly  sav,  was  wholly  imagi- 
nary. She  was  in  a  very  happy  fWmie 
of  mind  i  but  evidently  in  a  state  of 
dangerous  excitement    Her  sottish 
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husband  was  sitting  opposite  the  fire, 
his  face  entirely  hid  in  his  hands;  and 
he  maintained  a  stupid  silence,  un- 
disturbed even  by  my  entrance.  Mrs 
Tx— «  thanked  me,  in  almost  enthu- 
siastic terms,  for  my  attention  to  her 
throughout  her  illness,  and  regretted 
that  I  would  not  allow  her  to  testifv 
her  sense  of  it,  by  leaving  me  a  trt 
fling  legacy. 

*MQeorge — QeorgeP'  she  exclaim^ 
ed,  with  sudden  ancl  startling  energr 
-*an  inspiration  of  tone  which 
brought  him  in  an  instant,  with  an 
affri^ted  air,  to  the  foot  of  die  bed. 

**  George,  I've  a  message  from 
Heaven  for  you  I  Listen--God  will 
never  bless  you,  unless  you  alter 
your  courses!"  The  man  shrunk 
and  Irembled  under  the  scordiing, 
burning  overpowering  glance  of  her 
eye.  **C3ome,  dearest,  come— Doctor 
«>-«^  will  let  you  sit  beside  md  for  a 
few  moments!''  I  removed, and  made 
WBj  for  him.  She  clasped  his  hand 
in  hers. 

*"  Well,  Qeorffe,  we  must  part  I" 
said  she,  closingner  eyes,  and  breathe 
ing  fast  The  husband  sobbed  like 
H  child,  with  his  face  burled  in  his 
handkerchief*-^*^  Do  vou  forgive 
me!"  he  murmured,  halt  choked  with 
emotion. 

**  Yes,  God  knows  I  do,  from  my 
heart!  I  forgive  all  the  little  you 
have  ever  g^rieved  me  about !" 

**  Oh,  Jane«-Jane*^ane !"  groan^^ 
ed  Uie  man,  suddenly  stooping  over 
the  bed,  and  kissing  her  lips  In  an 
apparent  ecstasy.  Ha  fell  down  on 
hia  knees,  and  cried  bitterly. 

«  Rise,  Georffe,  rise,"  said  his  wife, 
faintly.  He  obeyed  her,  and  she 
again  clasped  his  hand  in  hers. 

^'  George,  are  you  therei>-are  you  ?'' 
she  enquired.  In  a  voice  fainter  and 
fainter. 

**  Here  I  am,  love !— ^oh,  look  on 
me  !<^look  on  me !"  he  sobbed,  gap 
aing  steadily  on  her  features.  **  Skj 
once  more  that  you  foivive  me !  Let 
me  hear  your  dear,  blessed  voice 
once  again^or— >or"-i^-< 

**  I  DO  I  Kiss  me— kiss  me,"  she 
murmured,  almost  inaudlbly;  and 
her  unworthy  husband  kissed  away 
the  last  expiring  breath  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  most  injured  women, 
whose  hearts  have  been  broken  by  a 
husband's  brutality ! 

12/A.*— This  eveninff  I  looked  In  at 
the  house  where  my  late  patient  lay 
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dead,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling 
my  promise  and  seeing  her  locket 
placed  near  her  heart,  and  the  coffin 
closed.  I  then  went  into  the  parlour, 
where  sat  the  hereaved  husband,  in 
company  with  his  clerk,  who  had, 
ever  since  his  engagement*  shewed 
a  deep  regard  and  respect  for  Mrs 
T .  After  I  had  sat  some  mo- 
ments in  their  company,— 

*'  I've  something  on  my  mind|  Mr 

T ,"    said  the  young  man  with 

emotion,  *'  which  I  shall  not  be  happy 
tai  rve  told  you." 

<<  What  is  it  ?"  enquired  hii  mas- 
ter, languidly. 

**  Do  you  recollect  how  often  you 
used  to  pridse  my  draft-copying,  and 
wondered  how  I  got  through  so  much 
work  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  d-^^^  you,  yes  I"  re- 

Elied  his  master  angrily;   ^'  what 
ave  you  brought  that  up  for  now, 
eh?" 

''  To  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  did  not 
deserve  your  praises"    ■  ■ 

**  Well— well— no  more,"  inter- 
rupted his  master,  impatiently. 


<(  But  I  must,  and  will  tell  you, 
that  it  was  all  done  by  poor  Mrs 
T* — ^,  who  learnt  engrossing,  and 
sat  up  whole  nights  together  writing, 
that  you  might  not  lose  your  busi- 
ness, till  she  was  nearly  blinded, 
poor  dear  lady !  and  she  would  not 
even  let  me  tell  you  I  And  I  shall 
make  free  to  tell  you,"  continued 
the  young  paan,  rising,  and  bursting 
into  tears,—**  I  shall  make  free  to  teu 
you,  that  you  have  bdbaved  shame- 
fully—brutallv  to  her,  and  have  bro- 
ken her  poor  hearW^you  have — and 
God  will  remember  you  for  it  I" — 
And  he  left  the  room»and  never  a^ain 
entered  the  house,  the  scene  of  his 
beloved  mistress's  martyrdom. 

Mr  T'.-'*^  listened  to  all  this  with- 
out uttering  a  word-^his  eyes  dila^ 
ted— and  he  presently  burst  into  a 
fit  of  loud  ana  lamentable  weeping, 
which  lasted  long  after  I  left;  and 
that  evenhig  he  attempted  to  commit 
tuicidg,  unable,  like  one  before  him, 
to  endure  the  heavy  smitings  of  a 
guilty  conscience. 


Thomson's  bibtr^placie. 
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«  Is  Ednam,  then,  so  near  me  P  I  must  gase 

On  Thomson's  cradle-spot, — as  sweet  a  bard 

As  ever  graced  the  name, — and  on  the  scenes 

That  first  to  poesy  awoke  his  soul." 

So  saying  to  myself,  with  eager  step, 

Down  through  the  avenues  of  Sydenham, 

The  birth-house  of  the  being  with  whose  fiite 

Mine  own  is  sweetly  mingled,  on  I  stray'd 

In  a  perplexity  of  pleasing  thoughts, 

Amia  the  pernime  of  blown  eglantine. 

And  hedge-row  wild-fiowers,  memory  conjuring  up 

The  bright  and  soul-subduing  lays  of  him. 

Whose  fame  is  vrith  his  country^9  being  mix'd. 

And  cannot  die ; — ^until  at  length  I  gain*d 

An  opening  in  the  road,  between  the  stems 

Of  two  green  sycamores, — and  lo  I  at  opce. 

The  downward  country  like  a  map  unfurl'd 

Before  me,— pastures  green,— ana  forests  dark, — 

And,  in  its  simple  quietude  reveal'd. 

Ednam— no  more  a  visionary  scene ! 

A  rural  churchy— some  scattered  cottage  roofs. 
From  whose  secluded  hearths  the  thin  blue  smoke. 
Silently  wreathing  through  the  breezeless  air. 
Ascended,  mingling  wiUi  the  summer  sky — 
A  rusUc  bridge,  mossy  and  weather'Stain'd — 
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A  fairy  streamlet  singing  to  itself— 
And  here  and  there  a  venerable  tree 
In  foliaged  beauty ;— of  these  elements. 
And  omy  these,  ihe  simple  scene  was  form'd. 

Oft  had  I  dream'd  of  Ednam,  of  the  spot 
Where,  to  the  light  of  life,  the  infant  eye 
Of  Thomson  open'd;  till  the  syllables 
Brought  to  my  heart  a  vista  of  delight, 
A  son  Elysian  picture,  dipp'd  in  hues 
Of  pastoral  loveliness — an  atmosphere. 
Such  as  the  wizard's  wand  has  charm'd  around 
The  realm  of  Indolence,  where  every  sight, 
And  every  sound,  unto  tranquillity 
Smoothed  down  tlie  ever-swelling  waves  of  thought ; — 
And  oft,  while  o'er  the  Bard's  harmonious  page. 
Nature's  re6ected  picture,  I  have  hung 
Enchanted,  wondering  thoughts  have  cross'd  my  mind. 
Of  his  lone  boyhood,  and  tke  eager  thirst 
With  which  his  opening  spirit  must  have  drank 
The  shews  of  earth  ana  heaven,  till  I  have  wish'd 
That  on  his  birth-place  I  could  gaze;  and  tread 
The  pathways  hallow'd  by  the  feet  of  him 
Whose  inspfaration  sang  the  Vernal  mom 
With  its  refulgent  brow ;  the  Summer  day 
Glowing  and  endless ;  the  Autumnal  eve 
Of  mellow  dye ;  and  Winter's  midnight  arch 
Unclouded,  paved  with  multitudinous  stars. 

Now  Ednam  was  before  me— but  the  thought 
Of  Thomson  vanish'd,  nor  would  coalesce 
And  mingle  with  the  landscape,  as  the  stream 
Loses  itself  within  the  summer  sea ; 
For  why?  a  spell  was  brolcen;  it  was  not 
My  vision  shadow'd  by  reality 
In  lineaments  harmonious,  it  was  not 
The  poet's  birth-place,— earth  etherealized 
And  spiritual, — ^but  quite  an  alien  scene. 
Fair  in  itself,  and  only  for  itself 
To  seek  our  praises  or  regard;  the  clue 
Of  old  associations  was  destroy'd,— 
A  leaf  from  Fancy's  volume  was  torn  out,— 
And,  as  the  fairy  frost-work  leaves  the  grass, 
A  tract  of  mental  Eden  was  laid  waste. 
Never  to  blossom  more  I 

Alone  I  stood. 
Gazing  around  me  in  the  glowing  light 
Of  noon,  while,  overhead,  the  rapturous  lark 
Soar'd  as  she  sang,  less  and  less  visible. 
Till  but  a  voice  mid  Heaven's  engulfing  blue. — 
Yet  though  the  tones  and  smiles  of  Nature  bade 
The  heart  rejoice,  a  shadow  overspread 
Mv  musinffs,  and  the  fairv-land  of  Uiought 
**  Melted  mto  the  light  of  common  day.^' 
A  moment's  look  h£a  disenchanted  years 
Of  cherish'd  vision ;  Ednam,  which  before 
Spoke  to  my  spirit  as  a  spell,  was  now 
The  index  to  a  code  of  other  thoughts  ; 
And  turning  on  my  heel,  I  siffh'd  to  think 
How  oft  our  joys  depend  on  ignorance. 
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THB  LAST  SONG  OP  SAPPHO. 
BY  MRS  REMANS. 

What  is  PoMy,  bat  to  create 

From  overfeelinflr.  good  or  ill,  and  aim 
At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate  ? 

Bestowing  fire  from  Heaven,  and  then,  too  late. 
Finding  the  pleanire  given  repaid  with  pain ! 

And  vultoret  to  the  heart  or  the  bestower. 
Who,  having  lavish'd  his  high  gift  n  vain, 

Liet  diain*d  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  tea  shore. 

Bybon's  Prophecy  of  Dante* 

Sound  on,  thou  dark  unslumberiDg  sea  I 

Mt  dirge  is  in  thj  moan; 
Mj  spirit  finds  response  in  thee. 
To  its  own  ceaseless  cry—**  Alone,  alone !" 

Yet  send  me  back  one  other  word. 

Ye  tones  that  never  cease ! 
Oh !  let  your  hidden  leaves  be  stirr'd. 
And  say,  deep  waters !  can  you  give  me  peace  ? 

Away  I — my  weary  soul  bath  sought 

In  vain  one  echoing  sigh. 
One  answer  to  consuming  thought 
In  human  breasts— and  will  the  wave  reply  ? 

Sound  on,  thou  dark  unslumbering  sea ! 

Sound  in  thy  scorn  and  pride  I 
I  ask  not,  alien  world  I  from  thee, 
What  my  own  kindred  eartii  hath  still  denied  I 

And  yet  I  loved  that  earth  so  weU, 

With  all  its  lovely  things ! 
Was  it  for  this  the  death-wind  fell 
On  my  rich  lyre,  and  quench'd  its  living  strings  ? 

Let  them  lie  silent  at  my  feet  I 
Since,  broken  even  as  they, 
The  heaurt,  whose  music  made  them  sweet, 
Hath  pour'd  on  desert  sands  its  wealth  away. 

Yet  glory's  light  hath  touch'd  my  name. 

The  laurel  wreath  is  mine — 
With  a  worn  heart,  a  weary  frame— 
01  restless  Deep  I  I  come  to  make  them  thine! 

Give  to  that  crown,  that  burning  crown. 

Place  in  thy  darkest  hold  f 
Bury  my  anguish,  my  renown. 
With  hidden  wrecks,  lost  gems,  and  wasted  gold  f 

Thou  sea-bird,  on  the  billow's  crest. 

Thou  hast  thy  love,  thy  home ! 
They  wait  thee  in  the  quiet  nest— 
And  I«»unsought,  unwatcn'd  for*-I  too  come ! 

I,  with  this  winged  nature  fraught, 

These  visions,  brighUv  free. 
This  boundless  love,  this  fiery  thought- 
Alone,  I  come  I  O!  give  me  peace,  dark  Sea ! 

VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  CLXXV.  I 
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THE  penitent's  RETURN. 


BT  MRS  HEMANS. 

Can  guilt  or  misery  ever  enter  here  ? 
Ah  I  no,  the  ipirit  of  domestic  peMe, 
Though  oelm  and  gentle  as  the  brooding  doTO, 
And  ever  monnming  forth  a  quiet  song. 
Guards,  powerful  as  the  sword  of  Cherubim, 
The  haUow'd  Porch.    She  hath  a  heavenly  smUe, 
That  sinks  into  the  sullen  soul  of  vice. 
And  wins  him  o'er  to  virtue. 

Wilson. 

Mt  father's  house  <mc6  more. 
In  its  own  moonlight  beauty !  Yet  around. 
Something,  amidst  the  dewy  calm  profound. 

Broods,  never  mark'd  before ! 

Is  it  the  brooding  night  ? 
Is  it  the  shivery  creeping  on  the  air, 
That  makes  the  home,  90  tranquil  and  so  fair, 

O'erwhelming  to  my  sight  ? 

All  solemnized  it  seems, 
And  still'd,  and  darken'd  in  each  time-worn  hue. 
Since  the  rich  clustering  roses  met  my  view. 

As  now,  by  starry  gleams. 

And  this  high  elm,  wh^e  last 
I  stood  and  llnger'd — ^where  my  sisters  made 
Our  mother's  m>wor— I  deem'd  not  that  it  cast 

So  far  and  dark  a  shade ! 

How  spirit-like  a  tone 
Sighs  through  yon  tree !  My  father's  place  was  there 
At  evenbig-hours,  whUesoft  winds  waved  hia.hairl 

Now  those  grey  locks  are  ^ne  \ 

My  soul  grows  foint  with  fear  I 
Even  as  if  ange&stepa  had  maik'd  the  sod. 
I  tremble  where  I  move— the  voice  of  Ciod 

Is  in  the  foliage  here  I 

Is  it  indeed  the  night 
T^t  makes  my  home  so  avrf ul  ?  Faithless  hearted  I 
Tis  that  from  thhie  owii'boMMn  haft  departed 
The  in-born  gladdening  light  I 

No  outward  thing  b  changed ; 
Only  the  joy  of  purity  is  fled. 
And,  long  from  Nature's  melodies  estranged. 

Thou  hear'st  their  tones  with  dread, 

Therefore,  the  calm  abode 
By  thy  dark  spirit  is  o'erhung  vHth  shade. 
And,  thiyefore,  in  the  leaves,  tiie  voice  of  God 

Makes  thy  sick  heart  afraid ! 

c*ni  K  "^l '^'g^^flowers  round  that  door, 
btill  br^the  pure  fragrance  on  the  untainted  air; 
Thou,  ^ou  aloae,  art  worthy  now  no  more 
To  pass,  and  rest  thee  there ! 
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And  mudt  I  turn  awaj  ? 
Harky  hark !— >it  it  mj  mother's  voice  I  hear, 
Sadder  than  once  it  8eem'd*-yet  soft  and  clear— 

Doth  she  not  seem  to  pray? 

My  name  I-»I  caught  the  sound ! 
Oh  I  blessed  tone  of  lore— the  deep,  the  mild*- 
Mother,  my  mother  f  Now  receive  thy  child. 

Take  back  the  Lost  and  Found! 


aSMBMBRANCB. 

MtNB,  Mary,  thou  canst  never  be. 
But  khidly  will  I  think  of  thee. 
The  memory  of  the  past  sliall  fling 

A  balm  upon  each  bitter  thought. 
And  soften  with  its  shadowr  wing 

The  agonies  wldch  grief  hath  wrought 
I  cannot  though  I  would,  forget 

The  hetaitj  of  thy  youtibfuf  years. 
Ere  Sorrow's  bitter  fountains  wet 

Mine  eyes  with  unavailing  tears. 
Then  we  were  happy;  and  thy  heart, 
Unused  to  pUnr  the  mourner's  party 
Respondea  with  a  throb  divine 
To  each  enraptured  pulse  of  mhie. 

Even  when  upon  the  boundless  deep, 

Mv  thoujAits  were  ever  tum'd  on  uiee ; 
In  virion^  ibeheld  thee  weep 

As  when  thou  bad'st  adieu  to  me. 
Thr  form  has  liaunted  still  my  heut, 

By  starry  niglit  and  gaudy  day; 
I  see  it  in  the  moonbeam's  start, 

I  see  it  in  the  morning  grey. 
Time  cannot  from  my  mind  erase 
The  memory  of  that  angel  face. 
Nor  the  corroding  hand  of  Care 
Sweep  out  the  thoughts  imprinted  there. 

Let  years  pass  on  of  earUd  v  woe. 

Still  thou  wilt  be  to  me  for  ever, 
As  if  Fate  doom'd  our  barks  to  go 

United  down  Life's  stormy  river. 
To  blot  thy  memory  from  my  breast. 

Absence  and  Time  alike  hath  striven ; 
Alas !  who  calm  on  earth  can  rest, 

That  once  hadi  had  a  glimpse  of  Heaven  ? 

A  Modern  Ptthagorban. 
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The  business  of  the  Houses,  since 
tbe  appointment  of  the  new  Ministry , 
has  been  rather  of  a  rambling  and 
conversational  character.  The  Go- 
vernment has  been  wisely  cautious 
of  precipitating  itself  upon  the  im- 
portant measures  which  it  is  pledged 
to  bring  forward  and  to  support;  and 
waits  to  consolidate  itself  before  it 
proceeds  to  unsettle  existing  systems^ 
in  which  the  most  important  interests 
are  concerned.  Tliere  have,  however, 
been  some  measures  gravely  propo- 
sed in  the  Upper  House,  and  many 
matters  slightly  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons^upon  which  some 
remarks  may  not  be  uninteresting  nor 
unuseful  at  the  present  moment.  We 
shall,  therefore,  take  a  rapid  glance 
at  the  most  prominent  matters  which 
have  occupied  Parliament  during  the 
present  month;  and  we  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  stating,  that  du« 
ring  the  current  session,  when  par- 
liamentary business  may  be  expected 
to  be  of  such  vivid  and  paramount 
interest,  we  shall  take  a  regular  and 
methodical  view  of  it,  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  debates,  but  the 
papers  laid  before  the  House,  which 
frequently  contain  a  vast  quantity  of 
important  information  that  the  kmg- 
dom  in  general  knows  nothing  about, 
though  the  public  pays  a  swinging 
sum  for  tiie  preparation  and  printing 
of  the  documents. 

Two  parliamentary  commissions, 
and  three  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  are  now  busil  v  employed  with 
sdiemes  for  the  reformation  of  the 
administration  of  the  law;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  (unless,  according  to  the  old 
adaffe,  too  many  cooks  should  spoil 
Uie  broth)  that  we  may  ere  lone  ob- 
tain some  amendment  of  rules  of  law 
and  practice  so  obviously  contradic- 
tory to  common  sense,  so  plainlv  a 
hinderance  in  the  way  of  justice,  that 
it  is  only  amazing  Uiat  habit  should 
have  solone  induced  men  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  such  monstrousabsurdity.We 
may  boast  of  the  principles  of  British 
law  as  much  as  we  will;  but  in  its 
details,  and  in  its  practice,  it  is,  and 
must  be,  in  Uie  view  of  every  man 
who  loves  truth,  and  plainness,  and 
simplicity,  the  most  revolting  and 
ridiculous  thing  that  can  possibly  be 
imagined.  The  simplest  acdon  at  law 
is  a  course  of  lie  upon  lie,  and  fiction 


upon  fiction,  the  expense  enormous, 
and  the  result  doubtful  to  the  end, 
although  the  truth  may  be  as  obvious 
as  the  sun  at  noonday.  If  you  go 
into  the  King's  Bench  with  a  com- 
mon action,  the  very  right  of  the 
court  to  try  it  is  founded  upon  an 
assumption  of  that  which  the  court 
knows  not  to  be  true.  The  declaration 
with  which  you  commence  must  be 
fidl  of  lies ;  and  when  you  know  right 
well  that  a  man  has  craftily  and  frau- 
dulently obtained  your  eood^and  will 
not  eive  them  back  unless  forced  by 
Uie  fow,  you  are  obliged  to  aver  that 
you  lost  these  goods,  and  that  he  (the 
defendant^  casually  found  the  same. 
This  is  only  a  taste  of  the  quality  of 
all  legal  proceedings.  An  indictment 
where  a  man  is,  or  rather  should  be, 
solemnly  charged  with  taking  away 
the  life  of  anotner,  must,  of  necessity, 
be  a  hideous  jarffon,  stuffed  with 
gross  and  trifling  absurdities,  and  al- 
together unintell^ible  to  a  plain 
English  scholar.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  people  are  at  last  think- 
ing of  reform  In  tne  administration  of 
Uie  law.  The  difficulty  of  real  reform, 
however,  lies  in  this,  that  lawyers, 
from  long  habit,  and  because  the  law's 
intricacies  put  moneyin  their  pockets, 
are  not  sharp  to  see  the  absurdities 
which  ought  to  be  remedied ;  and  vet 
none  but  lawyers  can  be  intrusted  to 
prepare  the  bills  for  the  amendment 
of  tne  administration  of  the  law,  be- 
cause none  but  they  can  see  his  way 
through  such  a  matter.  If  one  un- 
learned in  the  law,  should  be  rash 
enough  to  attempt  such  an  amend- 
ment, he  would  be  apt  to  fare  no  bet- 
ter than  the  sage  on  ship-board,  who 
made  a  hole  in  the  ship's  bottom  to 
let  out  the  bilge  water,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  drowned  in 
clear  water  immediately  after. 

On  the  first  of  the  month.  Lord 
Wy  nford  brought  forward  his  bill  for 
amending  the  practice  of  pleadhsg — 
for  lessening  the  expense  of  wit- 
nesses, by  allowing  written  interro- 
gatories to  be  used  in  law  courts 
as  they  already  are  in  courts  of 
equity— and  for  giving  power  to 
judges  to  make  security  be  entered 
into  in  certain  cases  for  costs.  The 
special  pleaders  say,  that  the  bill  it 
nonsense;  but  they  have  an  interest 
in  keeping  up  the  abuse  which  the 
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bill  seeks  to  remedy.  It  is  left  over 
for  future  discussion,  and  at  another 
time  we  may  have  sometliing  to  say 
about  it. 

On  the  second.  Lord  Brougham 
brought  forward  his  very  important 
bill,  for  the  establishment  of  local 
courts.  He  carefully  stated,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  no  government  mea- 
sure, but  one  emanating  from  him« 
self,  as  an  individual  member  of  Par- 
liament This  was  a  prudent  decla- 
ration, for  it  is  the  next  thing  to  im- 
possible that  the  bill,  in  its  present 
state  at  all  events,  should  pass  into 
a  law.  Like  many  other  of  Lord 
Brougham's  projects,  the  plan  is 
bold,  and  the  intention  good,  out  the 
practical  part  of  the  matter  has  not 
been  looked  to  with  sufficient  close- 
ness, and  wo  believe  that  every  prac- 
tical man  who  has  examined  the  pro- 
ject, has  decided  that  such  a  scheme 
is  fit  only  for  the  imagination.  That 
much  may,  and  ought  to  be  done,  to 
reduce  the  wasteful  and  ridiculous 
excess  of  expense  in  law  proceed- 
ings, is  quite  cerUdn ;  but  a  regiment 
offiy  ing  courts  like  those  proposed  by 
Lord  Brougham,  is  almost  as  wild  a 
notion  as  the  flying  men  and  women 
of  Peter  Wilkins's  celebrated  narra- 
tive, which  enterUuned  our  marvel- 
ling boyhood.  Lord  Broueham  should 
have  experience  enougn  to  know, 
that  what  might  be  a  very  good 
scheme  if  he  had  to  build  society 
anew,  may  be  a  very  bad  one  for  a 
community  whose  habits  are  formed, 
and  arrangements  made,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  scheme  would  not 
fit  them,  unless  they  were  totally 
altered.  It  is  wise  to  undertake  the 
alteration  of  our  institutions,  (so  as 
it  be  done  cautiously  and  soberly,) 
in  order  to  adapt  them  to  an  altered 
state  of  society,  because  tbe  matter 
is  within  our  view  and  our  power  of 
management ;  but  it  is  not  within  our 
power  to  alter  society,  so  as  to  suit 
it  to  new  institutions,  which  appear, 
to  our  abstract  reasoning8,better  than 
those  we  have.  In  former  days, 
when  people  were  thinly  scattered, 
when  they  themselves,  as  well  as 
.their  laws,  were  more  simple  and 
natural,  and  when  a  plain  story  was 
told  in  a  plain  way,  and  decided 
witiioutthe  md  of  hundreds  of  books 
of  law,  and  thousands  of  books  of 
commentaries  upon  the  law,  county 
courts  were  fit  for  the  people,  and 
were  used,  but  even  then  they  did 
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not  fly  about  from  place  to  place.  In 
the  present  day,  people  are  so  close- 
ly locked  together — every  thing  be- 
ing done  by  societies  rather  than  by 
individuals,  the  various  descriptions 
of  property  so  much  increased,  and 
so  much  more  difficult  of  -definition 
— the  quantity  of  rules  touching  the 
legal  distribution  of  property  in  va- 
rious cases  increased  a  thousand- 
fold, and  not  possible  to  be  known 
except  by  those  who  make  it  the 
study  of  their  lives;  and  in  addition 
to  all  this,  a  description  of  people 
having  grown  up,  whose  interest,  and 
whose  constant  practice  it  is,  to  en- 
tangle and  perplex  every  dispute  by 
the  application  of  an  intricate  system 
of  laws  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
controversy,  it  is  supposed  that  none 
but  the  first  judges  of  the  land  can 
satisfactorily  preside  over  even  the 
least  important  cause,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered especially  beneficial  to  re- 
move it  out  of  the  way  of  local  inte- 
rests and  local  prepossessions,  which 
continua1]3r  operate  more  or  less 
against  strict  justice.  The  people 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  flying 
tribunal,  and  a  jury  of  their  next 
door  neighbours  to  decide  their 
causes ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  so  very 
difficult  a  thing  as  the  administration 
of  our  laws  in  civil  actions,  could  be 
properly  accomplished  by  itinerant 
local  judges,  even  though  a  spring 
van  were  appointed  to  travel  about 
with  the  library  of  the  court,  and 
lawyers  should  ride  post,  with  vo- 
lumes of  reports  and  decisions  stuff- 
ed in  their  saddle-bags. 

Those  who  had  not  read  the  Re- 
port of  the  Common  Law  Commis- 
sion would  doubtless  be  surprised 
to  see,  by  Lord  Brougham's  state- 
ment, how  much  of  the  litigation  of 
the  country  was  about  paltry  sums. 
He  said,  that  at  the  Lancaster  Spring 
Assizes  of  1826,  when  fifty-two  ver* 
diets  were  given  in  civil  cases,  the 
average  amount  of  each  verdict  was 
only  L.14, 15s.  In  the  year  1829,  out 
of  the  causes  tried  by  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  in  London,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  were  for  sums  under 
L.20,*  three  hundred  and  nine  for 
sums  under  L.50 ;  and  four  hundred 
and  six  for  sums  under  L.IOO.  In 
Middlesex,  in  the  same  year,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  were  for  sums 
under  L.20;  ^\e  hundred  and  eight- 
een for  sums  under  L.50 ;  and  one 
third  of  the  whole  number  in  Lon- 
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don  and  Middlesex  was  for  sums 
under  L.100.  Now,  what  does  all 
this  prove  ?  Not  certainly  that  itine- 
rant courts  are  necessary,  but  that 
there  is  a  premium  upon,  an  induce- 
ment to,  litigation  somewhere,  that 
ought  to  be  sought  out  and  cut  away ; 
for  who  can  believe  that  many  per- 
sons, left  to  the  calm  exercise  of  tneh: 
own  judgment  as  men  of  business, 
would,  for  the  settlement  of  a  sum 
under  L.20  or  L.50,  travel  into  Court> 
subject  themselves  to  the  loss  of  time, 
and  the  risk  of  defeat,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  costs  beyond  the  amount 
in  oispute?  They  do  not  follow 
their  own  judgment^  but  they  are 
artfully  led  along,  step  by  step,  by 
those  persons  to  whom  lawsuits  give 
an  inordinate  profit  No  doubt  in 
many  cases  where  the  sum  Invol- 
ved IB  nominally  small,  Uie  int^est 
at  stake  is  ffreat,  and  the  sum  put  in 
issue,  is  only  a  criterion  for  the  set- 
tlement of  a  much  larger  sum ;  and 
this  circumstance  Lord  Brougham 
does  not  seem  to  have  noticed ;  but 
still  many  of  the  actions^the  greater 
proportion  of  them— are  actually  for 
small  sums,  and  over  and  over  i^n 
is  the  trite  but  true  fable  illustrated, 
of  the  disputants  about  the  oyster, 
whose  controversy  was  settled  by  a 
lawyer  gobbling  up  the  fish,and  hand- 
ing an  empty  shell  to  each  of  die 
parties  litigant.  What  is  required 
then,  we  humbly  ai^rehend,  is  not 
a  carrying  about  of  our  involved,  in- 
tricate, twisted,  unintelligible  forms 
of  enquirv  and  decision  from  door 
to  door ;  but  a  thorough  reform  and 
simplification  of  the  legal  means  of 
obtaining  redress  in  Westminster 
Hall  and  on  the  Circuits  ;  at  least 
this  is  what  should  first  be  done. 
How  disgusting  is  it  to  remember, 
that  an  attorney  is  permitted  to 
charge  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  sheets,  lines,  words,  that  his  inge- 
nuity can  thrust  into  die  papers  in  a 
cause!  Which  of  our  readers  has 
been  happy  enough  not  to  have  seen 
an  attorney's  bill  of  costs  for  an  ac- 
tion in  an  Enslish  court  ?  Was  there 
ever  seen  sucn  a  jargon  of  things  un- 
intelligible save  in  their  expense  ? 
What  a  multiplicity  of  fees  of  which 
no  plain  suitor  can  tell  the  meaning 
or  tne  reason!  What  reasonable  per- 
son that  has  ever  looked  at  the  brief 
in  a  plain  two  and  two  affahr,  but 
must  nave  been  struck  with  Uie  non- 
sense of  to  much  paper,  and  go  many 
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wordsytoamatteraosimple?  The  rea- 
son is.  that  the  man  who  prepared  the 
brief  is  paid  according  to  its  prolixity 
and  consequent  complexity.  Then 
the  barrister's  speeches!  Heaven  de- 
fend us,  and  bless  Lord  Brougham 
for  endeavourhug  to  put  some  check 
upon  this  encomityf  Let  any  one 
wno  has  learned  mathematics  or 
logic,  listen  to  any  barrister  making 
a  uree-hours'  speech,  and  note  down 
the  proposiUons  he  has  enunciated 
beanng  upon  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  compare  the  number  of  winrds 
they  require,  with  the  mass  which 
has  been  uttered,  making  due  allow- 
ance at  the  same  time  for  a  furoper 
sprinkling  of  rhetorical  flourish,  and 
tnen  he  will  see,  how  ci^itally  tliirty- 
five  minutes  might  have  done  the 
business.  By  some  it  is  contended, 
that  a  long  speech  is  but  the  **  mea* 
struum,"Tn  which  the  precious  pearl 
of  argument  is  dissolved,  in  order 
tiiat  it  may  properly  soak  and  satu- 
rate the  minds  of  the  judge  and  jury ; 
or,  thatas  an  hostler  putsch<^peahay 
into  Uie  oats  of  liOTses  who  swallow 
too  faa^  this  verbiage  is  necessary 
along  vrith  the  argument,  that  the 
judge  may  leisurdy  chew  and  digest 
it;  but  this  is  not  complimentary  to 
the  judges,and  we  dismiss  the  excuse 
at  once.  But  one  very  principal  cause 
of  die  expense  is  the  delay.  Why 
is  this  delay  after  the  cause  is  ripe 
for  trial  ?  Because  the  King's  Bench 
has  more  to  do  than  it  can  dispatch. 
What  is  the  Exchequer  d<nng  ?  No- 
thing. Why  not  then  take  your  cause 
there?  Ob!  became  the  iUng's 
Bench  is  the  *<  favourite  court ;"  and 
having  commenced  our  proceedings 
there,  the  forms  of  the  other  court 
are  so  different,  that  in  order  to 
get  into  it,  we  should  commence  de 
novo.  How  absurd  is  all  this  I  Here 
is  the  evil  to  be  remedied.  Let  bo 
judges  be  appointed  to  any  court, 
who  are  not  competent,  and  then 
make  it  imperative  on  every  suitor 
to  liave  his  cause  tried  by  whatever 
judge  of  the  land  is  at  leisure  to  try 
it  When  proper  reforms  are  made 
in  the  law  itsdf,  or  rather  in  legal 
pactice  in  the  higliest  courts,  then 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  see  whether 
tribunals  must  be  sent  round  from 
town  to  town.  As  to  sums  under 
L.10,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  simple 
and  summary  jurisdiction  mu(ht  not 
be  given  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
SesSions,  assisted,  aaia  Ireland^  bj  * 
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barrister  who  might  aUend  periodi- 
cally for  the  purpose,  and  who  would 
be  well  enough  paid  for  his  tempo- 
rary absences  from  the  metropolis 
by  six  or  seven  hundred  a-year. 
Lord  Brougham  wiselv  proposes  to 
try  the  experiment  of  his  bill  in  two 
counties,  before  he  carries  it  further. 
We  very  much  doubt  that  his  system 
will  ever  reach  those  two  counties, 
and  we  feel  quite  sure  that  it  will 
never  ffo  beyond  them. 

On  we  d<t  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
rose  in  his  place,  to  complain  to  the 
House  of  the  intemperate  language 
used  respecting  himself  by  the  Rinr  s 
Attomey-General,at  an  election  in  &e 

erincipal  town  of  tiie  county,in  which 
e  (the  Duke)  is  the  King's  Lieute- 
nant. It  is  a  strange  thing  that  a  man 
of  Sir  Thomas  Denman's  years,  and 
experience,  and  character,  should  be 
so  forgetful  of  himself,  and  the  office 
which  his  Majesty,  no  doubt  with 
some  reliance  on  his  discretion,  in- 
trusted to  him,  as  to  allow  a  vulgar 
desire  of  mob  applause  to  bear  him 
away  into  expressionsso  unbecoming 
and  so  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
We  cannot  help  r^etting  Uiat  the 
Duke  did  not  bring  forwam  his  com- 
plaint in  the  form  of  a  motion,  which 
would  have  compelled  the  Attorney- 
General  to  resort  to  a  defence  differ- 
ent in  manner  from  that  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  used  in  reply  to  the 
personal  application  for  explanation. 
It  may  belonf  to  a  man's  infirmity  to 
be  easily  burned  away  into  passionate 
language,  but  when  cooler  judgment 
returns,  candour  and  fairness  should 
induce  the  promptest  and  fullest 
reparation.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
however,  informed  the  House,  that 
'<  when  he  called  for  an  explanation, 
the  answer  from  the  Kbg's  Attorney- 
General  was  neither  explicit  nor 
distmct;  that  he  made  use  of  dl  the 
legal  sinuosities,  twistings,  and  turn- 
ings, that  could  be  made  use  of;  but 
though  it  was  hard  to  know  what  was 
meant  in  the  answer,  it  was  sufficient 
to  identify  the  speech  of  the  learned 
gentleman  with  the  report."  It  does 
not  mend  the  matter,  that  the  Attor- 
ney-General pot  it  in  the  power  of 
the  Lord  Ghuicellor  to  make,  on  his 
part,  a  more  explicit  denial  of  the 
offensive  expressions  than  he  himself 
would  make  when  applied  to,  nor 
does  the  excuse  put  forward  by 
Earl  Grey  appear  at  all  satisfactovy. 
He  atale^that  **  all  he  could  then  say 
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was,  that  his  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General  was  a  man  who  stood  not 
only  high  in  his  estimation,  but  in  the 
estimauon  of  the  whole  country,  as 
a  man  of  great  acquirements,  great 
talent,  and  of  the  soundest  principles. 
It  was  to  be  observed  Uiat  he  was  at 
Nottingham  not  as  an  Attomey-Ge* 
neral,  but  as  a  candidate  for  an 
election,  and  it  was  probable  that  he 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  that 
he  thought  most  conducive  to  that 
end."  We  submit  to  the  noble  Pre- 
mier, that  when  he  next  conde- 
scends to  defend  his  M%jesty*s  Attor- 
ney-General, something  a  little  less 
resembling  special  pleading  would 
be  more  suitable  to  the  order  to  which 
he  belongs.  Sir  Thomas  Denman 
escaped  for  this  time  without  any 
other  censure  than  that  which  public 
opinion  gives,  but  the  lesson  to  ob- 
serve more  temperate  behaviour  we 
trust  will  not  be  lost  upon  him. 

On  the  6tb,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
was  extremely  erudite  on  the  subject 
of  the  Regency  Bill,  and  displayed  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  a  portion 
of  family  history  full  six  hundred 
years  old.  The  Lords  ''  marked, 
learned,  and  inwardly  digested,"  but 
no  one  opened  his  mouth,  so  the 
House  adjourned.  In  the  Commons, 
the  question  of  the  ballot  was  intro- 
duced upon  the  occasion  of  a  petition 
from  Armagh.    This  is  a  very  im- 

Sortant  question,  to  which  an  inci- 
ental  notice  can  by  no  means  do 
justice;  but  we  may  be  permitted 
briefly  to  observe,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  refinement  of  argument  which 
some  able  journalists  have  used  in 
favour  of  the  ballot,  and  which,  as  an 
abstract  argument,  it  is  not  easy  sa- 
tisfactorily to  answer,  the  common 
sense  imd  feeling  of  the  middle 
orders  seem  to  be  against  its  use  in 
political  matters  We  think  they  have 
decided  that  practically  the  ballot 
would  not  be  a  good  thing,  and  their 
j  udgment  about  the  matter  (assuming 
that  such  is  their  judgment),is,  in  our 
view,  of  more  importance  than  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  any  subtie 
argument,  which  treats  matters 
touching  mind  and  morals,  as  it 
would  matters  coming  within  the 
scope  of  the  exact  sciences.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  sound  practical 
sense  m  the  observation  of  Lord 
Acheson,  and  with  that  observation 
we  shall  leave  the  subject  for  the 
present. 
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*'  Undue  Muence  at  elections  may 
be  gradufdljT  diminished,  theevil  may, 
to  a  certahi  extent,  be  remedied,  but 
how  it  is  to  be  totally  eradicated,  I 
know  not  I  am  told  that  vote  by 
ballot  would  effect  all  this,  for  that  it 
woidd  establish  secrecy  and  security 
to  the  TOter.  In  considering  this 
subject,  my  first  enquiry  naturally 
was,  how  this  could  be  proved  ?  I 
must  confess  that  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  this  enquiry  at  all  to  my 
satisfaction.  The  assertion  is  every- 
where made,  ai^guments  are  founded 
upon  it,  but  I  find  nothing  to  satisfy 
me  that  the  assertion  itself  is  well 
founded.  The  voter  may  conceal  the 
actual  fact  of  his  vote  at  the  time  of 
delivering  it»  but  of  what  avail  is  this 
secrecy,  unless  it  be  followed  by  se- 
curity afterwards  ?  For  I  can  luurdly 
call  wat  a  state  of  security  in  which 
a  man  lives  as  it  were  hy  a  perpetual 
falsehood^  and  in  continued  fear,  lest 
by  a  breach  of  confidence  in  some 
friend  to  whom  in  an  unguarded 
moment  he  may  have  disclosed  the 
truth,  or  by  some  other  chance,  Uie 
whole  should  come  to  the  ear  of  Uie 
landlord,  and  his  total  ruin  should 
ensue.'* 

On  the  same  evening  were  present- 
ed in  the  House,  two  scenes  from  a 
rather  trifling  farce,  the  plot  of  which 
turns  upon  &e  rival  cliums  of  the  in 
and  the  ex>govemipent,  to  the  credit 
of  abolishing  the  office  of  Postmaster 
in  Ireland.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  Mr 
George  Dawson  and  Mr  Goulbum 
^niiu[  in  a  performance  of  this  sort, 
so  wefl  fitted  to  their  abilities.  Se- 
riously, we  wish  the  House  some 
better  employment  than  debating 
upon  whether  one  statesman  or  an- 
other decided  upon  so  magnificent 
an  act  of  executive  authority  as  Uie 
abolition  of  a  manifestly  useless  office 
which  cost  a  few  thousand  pounds 
a-year.  If  the  late  government  have 
no  other  act  of  economy  than  this  to 
shew  for  themselves,  it  is  hardly 
worth  their  while  contending  for  it; 
if  they  have  many  more,  they  may 
leave  this  act  of  grace  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  stock  in  trade  for 
their  successors :  the  mun  thing  that 
concerns  the  public  is  the  abolition 
of  the  office,  and  that,  it  appears,  at 
all  events,  is  done. 

On  the  8tb,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  move  for  a  select  committee 

9  enqufare  whether  any,  and  wha^ 
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reductions  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
salaries  of  persons  holding  office 
under  the  crown,  and  being  at  the 
same  time  members  of  either  House 
of  Parliament  This  is  a  matter  of 
more  importance  to  the  Ministers 
themselves  than  to  the  public.  It  is 
not  the  salaries  of  ministers  who  really 
do  some  work  for  the  monies  they 
receive,  that  the  public  complains 
of,  but  it  is  the  multiplicity  of  boards 
and  offices,  and  the  superannuations 
and  pensions  held  by  ignorant  inso- 
lent persons,  who  have  neither  brains 
nor  manual  dexterity  to  transact  any 
business,  and  are  therefore  not  wor& 
the  wages  of  ordinary  clerks.  Such 
places  are  made  the  resource  of  im- 
becility, or  the  reward  of  infamy, 
more  often  than  they  are  bestowed 
from  any  worthy  motive,  and  their 
pride  is  generally  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  helpless  incapacity. 
But  ministers  say,  we  shall  have 
it  in  our  power  to  reduce  others, 
when  we  can  point  to  ourselves  as 
having  suffered  reduction  already. 
Be  it  so ;  we  are  willing  to  give  mi- 
nisters credit  for  their  self-denying 
ordinances,  unless,  indeed,  they  ex- 
pect to  go  out  very  soon,  and  wish 
to  make  these  reductions  for  tiie 
benefit  of  their  successors.  But, 
after  all,  this  rather  too  much  re- 
sembles Mr  Goulbum's  fine  reason 
for  mixing  up  large  sums  with  the 
civil  list  grant  which  did  not  belong 
to  it,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
seen  how  much  was  spent  by  the 
King.  This  is  no  time  for  mere 
prettinesses  in  politics:  let  it  be 
plainly  avowed,  that  those  who  do 
not  work  will  no  longer  be  paid; 
but  let  those  whose  abuities  fit  them 
for  the  discharge  of  important  afiiidrs, 
and  who  may  possibly  not  have  the 
advantage  of  a  private  fortune  be- 
sides, be  adequately  paid  for  their 
services. 

In  a  conversation  which  followed 
the  notice  given  by  Lord  Althorp, 
Mr  John  Wood  of  rreston,  who  has 
lately  taken  upon  him  to  censure 
and  to  praise,  as  if  he  were  a  person 
of  some  consideration,  indulged  in  a 
little  severity  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  the  right  honourable  baronet 
seemed  to  oe  perfectly  astounded 
by  the  magnitude  of  his  audacity. 
'*  That  he  should  presume  to  lecture 
MB  I*'  said  the  ex-secretary.  Now» 
there  was  Sir  Robert's  besetting  ate 
again  breaking  fortii.    Was  MM 
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any  thing  peculiarly  atrocious  in 
Mr  John  Wood  lecturing  Sir  Ro- 
bert, more  than  any  other  member  ? 
And  if  there  was,  was  Sir  Robert 
himself  to  be  the  man  to  put  the 
gravamen  of  the  offence  upon  that 
point  ?  Could  he  not  make  little  of 
Mr  John  Wood  of  Preston,  without 
placing  the  colossus  of  his  own  dig- 
nity beside  him,  and  calling  upon 
the  House  to  *'  look  on  this  picture, 
and  on  this  ?"  It  is  a  very  unfortu- 
nate and  provoking  thing  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  with  his  considerable 
abilities  and  fluent  habits  of  dis- 
course, will  not  lay  aside  this  self- 
complacent  manner,  which  is  the 
more  unpleasant  from  its  verysmooth- 
ness. 

On  the  6th,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  Lords  called  the  attention 
of  tiie  House  to  the  procession  of 
the  trades,  which  haa  taken  place 
that  day,  to  the  King's  palace.  The 
Duke  appears  to  have  considered 
that  there  was  something  alarming 
in  the  procession  of  so  lai^e  a  body 
of  l^e  common  people  bearing  **  flag^ 
and  other  ensigns.^'  The  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ^whose 
nerves  are  perhaps  not  so  sensitive 
as  those  ot  the  Duke,  though  we 
would  think  the  sight  of  masses  of 
men  bearing  flags  and  other  ensigns 
rather  more  familiar  to  his  Grace 
than  to  the  others,  made  rather  light 
of  the  matter.  The  most  curious 
thing  in  this  affair  is,  that  the  law, 
as  laid  down  from'  the  Woolsack, 
was  most  unceremoniously  contra- 
dicted by  ministers  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  do  not  pretend  to 
be  lawyers  at  all. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  says,  ''Your 
Lordships  cannot  prevent  people 
from  walking  in  the  streets;  and 
though  processions  are  not  conve- 
nient things,  you  cannot  prevent 
processions  even  with  banners, — for 
processions  are  but  long  lines  of 
people  walking  in  one  direction.  The 
law  gives  you  no  power  of  preven- 
tion until  there  is  an  actual  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  a  most  imminent 
risk  of  its  beine  broken." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
says,  **  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the 
procession  was  not  strictiy  legal,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  act ;  but 
the  question  is,  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  imprudent,  rash,  and  ill- 
advisedy  to  have  prevented  such  a 


procession  under  suchcircumstances, 
and  when  the  government  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  would  be  con- 
ducted orderly  ?  I  know  that  such 
addresses  are  ill^al,  but  the  law  is 
freauentiy  violated  witii  impunity," 

Now,  in  whom  are  the  simple  to 
place  their  belief  touching  the  law 
of  this  land  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  pub- 
licly misrepresented  tiie  law  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  And  if  he  did  not, 
how  much  is  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  blame  for  being  so 
positive  in  his  error  in  the  House  of 
Commons ! 

On  the9th,Lord  Wynford  brought 
forward  his  important  motion  for  a 
committee  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  existing  general  distress,  and 
to  consider  how  far  a  remedy  could 
be  provided  for  it  At  a  period  when 
the  distress  and  discontent  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  tiiis  country 
is  so  great,  that  outrage,  unheard-of 
for  its  violence  and  universality,  is 
going  on,  and  sober-minded  iien  se- 
riously fear  a  violent  breddng  up  of 
the  established  rights  of  property 
and  relations  of  society,  it  does  seem 
unaccountable  that  the  government 
should  deem  it  expedient,  or  even 
safe,  to  set  their  faces  against  such 
an  enquiry.  Yet,  after  hearing  not 
only  the  motion,  but  all  that  was  so 
ably  urged  in  support  of  it,  the  Pre- 
mier replied,  tJiat  **  in  every  respect 
he  felt  a  great  objection  to  the  en- 
quiry proposed,  and  he  would  not 
give  his  individual  assent  to  it;  if  he 
opposed  the  proposed  measure,  it 
was  solely  from  a  sincere  conviction 
that  it  could  produce  no  good.  It 
was  acknowleaged  on  all  hands  that 
the  country  presented  a  scene  of 
great  difficulty— how  the  difficulty 
had  been  produced  it  was  not  for 
him  to  say,  for  he  was  more  inclined 
to  look  forward  to  correct  the  faults, 
than  to  look  back  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  produced." 
Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  this 
language  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  and  ask  ourselves  how  it  is 
possible  that  a  reasonable  man  in 
such  a  situation  could  so  speak.  Let 
us  put  his  matter  into  a  methodical 
arrangement  of  propositions,  and  it 
will  stand  thus.  It  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  the  country  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  great  difficulty. 
How  the  difficulty  has  been  pro- 
duced it  is  not  for  me  to  Bay,-»that 
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18, 1  cannot  sa?  how  it  has  been  i>ro- 
duced.  I  will  not  give  my  indivi- 
dual assent  to  an  enquiry  to  ascer- 
tain how  it  has  been  produced.  I 
am  more  Inclined  to  look  forward  to 
correct  the  faults,  than  to  look  back 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  produced. 

Surely  such  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions as  this,  would  seem  to  be  un- 
worthy of  any  man  who  had  sufficient 
sense  to  button  on  his  own  clothes; 
yet  they  are  those  of  the  minister, 
allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  a  man  of 
first-rate  ability.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  refusing  to  go  intd 
an  enquiry  of  thb  description.  Lord 
Grey  follows  the  example  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellinj^n,  who  simihu-ly 
refused  last  session.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  the  Duke  avowed  his 
dissent  from  the  motion,  because, 
from  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
subjects  which  would  have  to  be  en- 
quired into,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  such  an  enquiry  without  ex- 
citing expectations,  and  involving 
the  country  in  difficulties  and  dan- 

§ers  ten  times  greater  than  those  un- 
er  which  it  at  present  suffers.  This 
is  very  plain,  Inunt  talk,  and  makes 
the  Duke's  opinion  obvious  enough ; 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  for  the  reason 
that  enquiry  concerning  the  cause  of 
the  people's  distress,  and  considera- 
tion  of  the  best  means  of  alleviating 
it,  would  make  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  ten  times  greater.  As  to 
'*  expectations,"  why  should  the  peo- 
ple not  expect?  Does  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  or  Lord  Grey  think  that 
despair  is  preferable  to  expectation  ? 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that,  in  a  coun- 
try teeming  with  abundance,  where 
over-production  is  the  crv  of  econo- 
mists themselves,  and  where  every 
man  of  sense  and  observation  knows, 
that  with  our  soil,  rivers,  seas,  mines, 
machinery,  and  shipping,  aU  tiie  peo- 
ple, and  twice  that  number,  might  live 
in  comfort,  not  labouring  above  half 
their  time— is  it  not  monstrous,  that, 
in  consequence  of  some^dreadful  de- 
fect in  our  political  or  social  arrange- 
ments, half  the  population  is  half 
starved,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
roaming  about  like  beasts  of  prey  to 
take  food  by  violence  ?  Are  we  not 
to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
shocking  evil ;  are  we  not  to  consi- 
der the  means  of  remedving  it,  lest 
haply  expectations  mig^t  be  created? 
yfm  the  hereditary  legialators  of 
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Great  Britain  shut  their  eyes  in  ti- 
morous hope  that  the  danger  will 
pass  by,  instead  of  looking  at  it  in 
the  face  like  men,  and  doing  what  is 
needful?  Will  tiiey  listen  to  one 
man  telling  them  of  the  danger  of 
examining  what  is  the  matter,  and 
another  voiding  his  presumptuous 
folly  in  the  affected  phraseology  of  a 
misnamed  science,  while  the  people 
are  maddening  around  them,  and 
whUe  advantage  is  taken  of  their  hun- 
ger bv  incenoiary  villains  to  drive 
uiem  into  open  insurrection?  How 
long  will  men  be  blind  to  the  plain 
state  of  things  ?  The  time  was  when 
the  owners  of  land  and  the  manufac- 
turers could  not  do  without  the  la^ 
bourers,  because  their  assistance  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  produce  of 
the  ground,  and  to  turn  the  raw  ma- 
teriu  into  manufactured  goods.  The 
labourers  then  had  their  sure  hold, 
as  well  as  any  other  class.  True,  all 
the  property  was  in  the  hands  of 
others;  but  then  others  could  not 
use  that  property  without  the  labour- 
er's assistance ;  therefore  they  were 
sure  of  a  share.  In  the  present  time, 
labourers  have  so  muoi  increased, 
and  so  much  work  can  be  done  by 
machinery,  that  a  large  portion  ch 
them  are  not  required  l>y  those  who 
possess  land  and  raw  material,  and 
such  working  people  are  left  without 
anjr  hold  upon  society  at  all.  But 
is  It  because  men  of  property  can  do 
without  them,  that  tney  are  to  cast 
them  off  to  perish  ?  No.  They  are 
still  a  part  of  the  society,  and  ought 
to  be  supported  while  tiie  country 
affords  tne  means.  It  is  true,  the 
capitalist  cannot  turn  their  labour  to 
profitable  account;  but  why  should 
they  therefore  stand  idle  and  starve  ? 
Their  labour  would  support  Uiem- 
selves  if  tiiey  had  sometning  upon 
which  to  apply  it;  and  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  acre  of  cultivated  ground  in 
England  upon  which  additional  la- 
bour might  not  be  employed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  which  would  produce  food 
equal  to  the  support  of  that  labour. 
Besides,  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
ground  not  cultivated  at  all  to  which 
this  surplus  labour  miffht  be  applied; 
and  if  machines  have  been  invented, 
and  thinflrs  desirable  to  have  can  be 
made  eauer  and  more  abundantiy  than 
before,  why  should  it  not  be  con^ved 
that  the  people  should  get  the  bene- 
fit of  such  improvements,  and  b«ve 
more  than  they  had  before^  inrteitf 
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of  wearing  raffs,  and  eaiin^  only  half 
enough  ?  As  It  is,  the  foreigner  gets 
the  benefit  of  our  machinery;  but 
our  own  people  do  not  For  half 
the  quantitjr  of  wine,  or  gold,  or 
spices,  or  iruite,  the  foreigner  can 
and  does  obtain  as  much  British  cot- 
ton goods  as  he  used  to  do,  but  the 
man  at  home  has  nothing  but  his  la- 
bour to  give,  wliich  is  rendered  of  no 
value  by  the  very  machines  which 
make  the  cottons  cheap,  and  there- 
fore he  cannot  get  them.  Is  machi- 
nery, then,  to  l)e  done  awa^  with?  By 
no  means ;  but  if  we  will  not  give 
the  peo^e  clothing  for  their  labour, 
let  us  give  them  machines  to  make 
clothing  for  themselves.  If  the  means 
be  in  existence  to  make  them  com- 
fortable, why  should  they  not  be 
made  comfortable  ? 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  appeared 
to  considerable  disadvantage  in  the 
debate  on  Lord  Wynford's  motion; 
he  may  shift  about  as  he  will,  but  if 
he  would  call  to  his  aid  the  plain 
straight-forward  honesty  that  he  dis- 
played last  session,  and  the  manly 
reeling  for  the  su£fering  peasantry  of 
^  Enghmd  that  he  evinced  then,  he 

would  not  be  driven  to  manoeuvre 
his  way  out  of  such  a  motion  as  liOrd 
Wynford*s ;  vainly  endeavouring  to 
bear  aloft  the  flae  of  consistency, 
while  he  retreated  from  a  measure  so 
similar  to  one  proposed  by  himself 
^^  last  year. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  some 
questions  were  asked  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  Irish  Chancellor. 
The  question  had  been  mooted  Uie 
preceding  evening  in  the  other 
House  by  Lord  Famham,  when  Lord 
Brougham,  in  reply,  entered,  for  the 
first  tune,  upon  that  style  of  oratory 
which  consists  in  the  uttering  of 
words  without  saying  any  thing. 
Lord  Althorp  waa  on  this  occasion 
rather  more  explicit  as  to  the  facts 
both  of  the  appomtment  and  the  non- 
increase  of  expense  in  consequence 
of  it,  but  he  did  not  condescend  to 
explain  by  what  adroitness  he  was 
to  pension  off  Sir  A.  Hart,  at  no  cost 
to  the  country.  The  whole  of  Uie 
Irish  legal  arrangements  appear  to 
be  rather  disgraceful  to  the  new 
ministry,  and  the  matter  has  been 
made  worse  by  the  shuffling,  undeci- 
ded way  in  which  the  ministers  have 
spoken  of  them  in  Parliament  If 
they  must  have  their  job,  thev  may 
at  least  talk  manfuUy  about  ity  and 
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confess  they  have  an  object  in  view, 
more  important  than  the  money 
which  it  will  cost  It  is  ridiculous 
to  mince  and  Muffle  about  a  matter 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  come 
before  the  public  exactly  as  it  is. 

The  next  evening  the  Lord  Chan^ 
cellor  indulged  lumself  in  some 
facetiousness  at  the  expense  of  Earl 
Stanhope.  The  strain  in  which  his 
lordship  spoke  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  in  the  Lower  House  | 
and  was  less  becoming  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  than  it  would  have  been 
in  any  other  noble  lord. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Lord 
Althorp  intimated  that  the  partner- 
ship hitherto  subsisting  between  Uie 
Government  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, was  likely  to  be  dissolved. 

On  Saturday  the  1  Ith,  the  House 
of  Commons,  contrary  to  custom, 
assembled,  but  to  what  good  purpose 
did  not  distinctly  appear.  There  was 
another  conversational  discussion  on 
the  Irish  Union  Repeal  question,  in 
favour  of  which,  not  ten  men  of  com- 
mon sense  in  the  three  kingdoms 
would  be  found  to  say  a  word.  All 
the  persons  who  petition  about  it, 
are j^or  ignorant  people,  whom  Mr 
O'Connellcan  lead  by  the  nose,  into 
Uiat  or  any  other  absurd  mischievous 
notion,  in  which  it  is  his  fancy  for 
the  time  to  indulge. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  for  returns, 
which  it  is  understood  are  to  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  the  scheme  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  which  Grovemment 
has  in  view.  The  returns  related  to 
the  amount  of  population  in  various 
places.  We  shall  say  no  more  upon 
this  question  at  present,  than  that 
the  notion  of  founding  a  scale  of 
representation  upon  numbers  mere- 
ly, is  one  of  the  most  fallacious  things 
in  the  world.  If  numbers  were  made 
the  sole  criterion,  the  three  counties 
of  Middlesex,  York,  and  Lancaster, 
would  return  a  third  of  the  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  all  Eng- 
land. There  are  not  above  half-a- 
dozen  cities  in  the  empLre  containing 
as  many  inhabitants  aa  the  single 
parish  of  Saint  Mary-le-bone  in  Imd- 
dlesex. 

On  the  Idth,  there  was  a  very  great 
quantity  said  in  both  Houses  ofPar- 
liament  The  new  appointments, 
the  pensions  granted  by  the  late 
government  aner  their  resignation, 
and  various  other  matters  interesting 
to  the  parties  concerned,  were  dis* 
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cuRsed  in  tho  Lords.  Lord  Grey, 
with  that  humbleness  of  phraseology 
which  aristocracy  sometimes  affects, 
alluded  to  a  stipulation  that  his  son 
should  be  immediately  "discharged," 
if  he  did  not  shew  himself  diligent 
and  capable  in  the  office  to  which 
he  was  appointed.  We  have  no  doubt 
Lord  Howick  is  quite  capable  of  dis- 
charging the  duties  lately  confided  to 
Mr  Horace  Twiss.  We  have  heard 
him,  three  years  ago,  lecture  Mr 
Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  as  to  his  diligence,  his  sense  of 
honesty  will  of  course  prevent  him 
from  taking  a  salary,  if  he  does  not 
go  through  the  work,  for  which  it  is 
understood  to  be  the  remuneration. 

In  the  Commons,  the  proceedings 
were  of  a  very  miscellaneous  as  well 
as  important  character;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must 
have  found  his  repose  on  Monday 
night  particularly  pleasant,  after  such 
an  evening's  "  baogerine."  He  was 
on  his  legs  at  least  a  dozen  times, 
making  statements  and  giving  ex- 
planations, and  as  he  is  not  a  very 
facile  speaker,  the  trouble  to  him 
must  be  the  ereater.  A  brief  com- 
mentary en  this  evening's  proceed- 
ings, would  require  a  paper  to  itself. 
We  can  only  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  most  prominent  matters:  the 
affairs  of  the  West  India  planters 
underwent  a  discussion  of  some 
length ;  Mr  Macauley  was,  as  usual, 
flippant  in  liis  style,  and  talked  con- 
siaerably  about  the  **  periodicals." 
One  would  think  he  has  enough  of 
them,  without  troubling  the  House 
of  Commons  with  them,  which  has 
not  the  same  reason  to  take  a  lively 
Interest  in  periodicals  that  Mr 
Macauley  has.  Sir  George  Murray's 
speech  was  altogether  admirable ; — 
whether  we  regard  die  soundness  of 
the  matter,  or  the  natural  and  forcible 
eloquence  of  this  most  able  man,  we 
must  always  look  upon  him  as  a  great 
credit  to  the  representation  of  Scot- 
land. 

Lord  A] thorp  spoke  decisively  of 
the  Government's  intention  to  do  no- 
thing about  the  currency.  Undoubt- 
edly it  is  for  the  present  the  easiest 
course  to  do  nothing,  but  how  is  Sir 
James  Graham,  a  Cabinet  Minister 
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now,  to  preserve  his  consistency  ?  If 
ever  any  man  was  pledged  to  try  to 
remedy  that  which  he  has  denounced 
as  a  most  serious  evil.  Sir  James  is 
bound  to  do  his  best  to  overturn  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  currency  measures. 
Lord  Althorp  thought  proper  to 
speak  in  rather  a  contemptuous 
manner  of  "  the.  vague,  general,  and 
untangible  allegations,  of  those  who 
advocate  the  expediency  of  a  small 
note  currency."  Epithets  more  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  those  which 
truth  would  dictate  as  applicable  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  support 
a  well-secured  paper  currency,  could 
hardly  be  devisea. 

On  the  14th,  the  subject  of  tithes 
was  discussed  in  the  Lords,  and  the 
following  remarkable  avowal  fell 
from  theBishop  of  London  at  the  close 
of  a  very  able  speech.  Speidcing  of  the 
Church  property  he  said, "  that  these 
funds  mishtbe  more  equally  divided, 
he  was  the  last  man  to  deny,  and  he 
a^ecd  that  so  far  as  it  was  consistent 
with  the  safety  and  stability  of  the 
Church,  some  such  arrangement  might 
be  made.  If  the  subject  were  taken 
up  in  time,  with  due  consideration 
for  vested  rights,  he  was  sure  tiiat  the 
Church  of  England  would  stand,  as 
it  had  stood,  the  admiration  of  Pro- 
testant Europe,  and  the  pride  of 
great  England."  Such  words  as  these 
from  an  English  Bishop— the  metro- 

Solitan  Bishop  too  I  Verily  these  are 
ays  of  Reform  I 

We  have  noW  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  Record  for  this  month.  The  re- 
cess will  give  us  time  to  bring  up 
arrears,  and  to  attend  to  the  docu- 
ments laid  upon  the  tables  of  the 
Houses,  which  in  this  paper  we  have 
not  had  room  nor  time  to  consider. 
Never  was  Parliamentary  business  so 
important,  or  the  course  it  will  take 
more  difficult  to  be  anticipated.  Mr 
Robert  Grant  already  complains  of 
the  *'  premature  distrust"  of  the  new 
Ministers — they  have  indeed  an  un- 
ruly House  to  deal  with,  and  their 
pledges  towards  popular  measures^ 
Instead  of  being  a  shelter,  will  only 
make  their  difficulties  greater.  They 
have  themselves  set  the  tide  in  mo- 
tion ,*  let  them  stop  It,  If  they  can. 
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We  are  sick  and  turly— and  no  wonder.  The  Whigs  are  In ;  and  /'  Who» 
pray,"  we  ask  ourselves  in  soliloquy,  **  brought  them  In  ?"  A  well-known 
voice  replies,  «  Even  We— Christopher  North."  Yes^true  it  is,  and  of 
verity,  that  We  drove  that  apostate  and  ren€«;ade  Ministry  Out— We— 
Christopher  North — ^taking  that  Proper  Name  in  its  largest  sense  as  desig« 
nating  all  the  True  Tories  of  Great  Britain.  «  See  how  Kit  will  triml" 
(taking  Uiat  Proper  Name  in  its  narrowest  sense  as  designating  the  old  man 
with  we  crutch;  exclaimed,  from  a  hundred  holes,  the  Sneakers,  and  the 
Shufflers^  and  the  Snokers,  and  the  Scoffers,  at  the  unhallowed  hour  when 
Wellington  ordered  Peel  to  sacrifice  his  principles,  and  was  obeyed— aye  to 
sacrifice— as  the  Tyrant  afterwards  insolent! v  said— his  political  existence— 
which  no  man,  we  should  think,  can  do  without  having  previoushr  sacri* 
ficed  his  personal  honour.  Kit  did  trim.  He  trimmed  the  Frigate  of  Athole 
Fir,  no  whit  inferior  to  Norwood  Oak,  in  which,  for  some  dozen  years,  he 
had  **  braved  the  batde  and  the  breeze ;"  and  scondng  to  take  in  an  inch  of 
canvass,  though  the  currents  were  cross,  and  the  mnds  baffling,  and  the 
breakers  surfi^  on  a  lee-shore,  he  laid  Uiehead  of  the  Nil  Timeo  right  in  the 
storm's  eye,  with  **  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear"  flyinff  at  the  main— - 
and  now,  while  the  crafts  in  ludicrous  alarm,  are  seen  scuddSng,  under  bare 
poles,  helter-skelter,  for  any  haven,  lo  1 

«  Shk  walks  the  waters  like  a  thhig  of  lUe, 
And  seems  to  dare  the  dements  to  strife!** 

We  are  sick  and  surly — and  no  wonder.  The  Whigs  are  In.  But  "  yet 
there  is  ae  comfort  left" — ^the  Traitor-Tories  are  Out  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, sick*  and  surly  though  we  be,  we  are  in  better  health  and  spirits — ^and 
more  amiable — ^than  we  were  a  month  ago ;  our  fiftce  and  forehead,  our 
Physiognomical  and  Craniological  Developement  is  like  a  majestic  pile  of 
frowning  clouds  fitfully  illummated  by  smiling  sunshine.  Thev  lower  but 
to  lighten;  and  ere  long  our  Countenance  and  Temples  will  be  as  the 
untroubled  sky. 

We  know  and  feel  our  strength.  It  lies  not,  like  Samson's,  in  our  hair— 
for  we  are  bald— but  in  our  bndn,  and  in  our  bosom.  There  it  bums  and 
beats,  and  will  henceforth,  as  heretofore,  speak  ''with  most  miraculous 
organ."  Apostasy  has  not  palsied  our  tongue,  nor  padlock'd  our  lips.  Our 
garb  is  homely,  but  we  are  no  turncoat— 

**  An  honest  man,  close  batton*d  to  the  chin ; 
Broadcloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within  ;** 

on  o\sxpow  a  sort  of  half-shovel,  half-ouaker  hat,  a  bold  but  not  a  braggart 
beaver,  and  in  our  pair,  still  pointed  Whigward, 

"  A  staff  that  makes  them  skip.** 

^  There  is  too  npuch  poliUcs  in  Blackwood"— mutters  some  numskull.  No. 
There  has  been  too  little— but  there  shall  be  more.  All  the  most  sacred 
blessings  of  freedom  are  now  at  stake — in  danger  of  being  beaten  down  by 
bestial  feet  That  many-mouthed  Monster,  the  Swinish  Multitude,  erects 
its  bristles,  and  grunts  fiercely  in  the  sty,  pretending  to  be  the  People. 
The  People  indeed !  Blaspheme  them  not— 

'*  They  are  sprang 
From  earth's  first  blood— have  tiUes  manifold.** 

And  we,  the  Friends  of  the  People,  will  uphold  those  tities— ^ven  while  they 
« imagine  a  vain  thing"— and  assert^-not  with  a  sword,  but  a  pen  of  steel 
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—their  true  liberty  and  independence.   The  great  engine  now  of- peace  and 
of  war— of  good  and  of  evil— is  the  Press,  and  we  know  how  to  work  it. 

«  Falsi  TBAizoES|»taani!  WehAveiiianb«U'doiirdHi-« 
Their  pent  ire  » tkofUMid— their  botona  we  one !" 

The  Ffarst  of  February  shall  see  a  Double  Number  of  Two  Hundred  and 
Eighty  Tietorious  Pages— one  half  of  which  shall  be  devoted  to  Liberty, 
and  one  half  to  Literature.  Not  such  Liberty  as  vtf  would  give  us— not 
such  Literature ;  but  both  native  to  our  own  soil  and  sky— r€^y— and  to  en- 
dure, like  Trees,  at  once  Foresi-and-Fruit-Trees,  after  the  rootless  stumps 
ye  would  plant  have  rotted  in  their  own  fungous  poison. 

Ha !  Man  is  neither  sick  nor  suiiy— but  healthy  as  Hebe  still««^and  sweet 
as  all  the  Muses.  ISie  rejoices  loyally  to  sto<^H-*-but  scorns  shivi^y  to 
prostrate  herself  before  a  Hereditary  and  Constitutional.Throne.  She  pays 
obeisance  due  to  a  time-bonoured  and  tine-honouring  Nobility,  but  star 
and  garter  glitter  in  her  eyes,  only  because  they  are  emblems  of  ffood  or 
ffreat  deeds  done  for  the  limd  of  Liberty.  She  venerates  the  PriesSiood— 
because  they,  being  by  nature  but  frail  as  their  flocks— do,  nevertheless, 
minister  well  at  the  altars  of  a  pure  religion.  I^ie  admires  the  ^  Gentlemen 
of  Enffland,"  because  the^  care  for  the  People  whom  she  loves— and  she 
loves  that  People,  because  ft  is  writ  in  their  annals  tiiattfaey  have  been  good 
men  and  true — impatient  unto  the  death  of  foreign  or  domestic  tyranny*^ 
and  the  only  People  worthy  to  be  called — and  may  they  never  be  deluded 
into  forgetfulness,  or  Uigrantude  to  Heaven  for  tiiat  blesstog— because  they 
are  the  only  People  now  worthy  to  be  called— Fan. 
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THE  PRESENT  CABINET  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  TIMES. 


At  length,  then,  we  have  lived  to 
see  a  Cabinet  of  Reformers  I  Forty 
years  of  opposition  to  Reform,  as  a 
fantastic  speculation,  through  every 
organ  of  the  state ;  and,  until  lately, 
through  every  mode — shape—and 
function  of  jthe  national  property ; 
opposition,  therefore,  whicn  (if  any 
ever  did)  expressed  the  language  of 
the  national  will,  has  at  last  given 
way.  It  has  sunk  under  the  com- 
bined assaults  of  design,  concurring 
with  accident,  and  the  temper  of  the 
times.  Yes:  Reform  has tnumphed ! 
and  the  very  dust  of  some  great 
statesmen,  whom  England  once  vene- 
rated, mi^ht  be  supposed  to  suffer 
a^tation  m  the  grave,  in  sympatiiy 
with  this  ^eat  event.  Three  aiffer- 
ent  agencies  have  co-operated  to  so 
unexpected  a  result;  the  pestilent 
perseverance  of  the  sincere  reform- 
ers, which,  by  pressing  the  subject, 
has  at  length  reached,  penetrated, 
and  mastered  the  passive  or  the 
neutral  part  of  the  public  mind; 
secondly,  the  factious  necessities  of 
false  or  pretended  reformers ;  and 
lastly,  the  quickening  excitement  of 
the  late  French  Revolution.  Messrs 
Hunt,  Cobbett,  and  many  others  of 
a  more  literary  order,  who  have 
either  spoken  or  written  with  the 
same  violence,  and  the  same  perti- 
nacity, could  not  fail,  at  length,  by 
mere  dint  of  iteration,  to  produce 
some  impression  upon  the  many  in 
every  community  who  are  nerve- 
less in  will,  or  unsettled  in  opinion. 
The  seed  sowed  by  them  germinated 
powerfully  under  the  French  Revo- 
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lution  of  Jul  V.  And  at  length  the  acci- 
dental position  of  the  party  opposed 
to  government,  which  stood  ^eatly 
in  need  of  some  popular  occasion  for 
elevating  them  into  power,  concur- 
red, for  a  moment,  with  thepurposes 
of  these  real  reformers.  Tne  indis- 
cretion of  the  military  Premier,  who 
solemnly  threw  down  the  gauntlet, 
proclaiming  as  the  watchword  of  his 
future  government,  no  reform  !  threw 
open  to  the  antafi^onist  faction,  under 
the  temper  of  we  times,  a  sudden 
avenue  to  power;  but  under  one 
manifest  condition— that  they  should 
adopt,  as  their  badge  and  cognizance, 
that  cause  which  had  lent  them  so 
seasonable  an  aid.  The  existing 
passions  of  democracy  adopted  the 
soi-disant  Whigs,  on  the  understand* 
ing  that  the  vVbigs  adopted  them. 
That  compact  was  well  apprehend* 
ed,  and  upon  that  the  Whigs  vaulted 
into  power. 

The  foolish  many  are  weak  enough 
to  imagine  that  Lord  Grey's  cabinet 
are  unaffectedly  and  cordially  re- 
formers. Those  who  are  in  the 
secret,  or  have  discernment  enough 
to  read  what  passes  before  their  eyes, 
know  that  thev  would  make  any  con- 
ceivable sacrifices  to  escape  from 
their  pledges.  Reform  they  must 
To  that,  under  some  interpretation, 
and  for  some  extent,  they  are  sold 
irretrievably.  Escape,  loophole,  ab- 
solute evasion,  they  have  none. 
Something  in  the  shape  of  reform, 
some  one  or  two  of  those  changes 
which  are  within  the  meaning  of 
that  jealous,  watching,  suspecting 
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ty,  wlucb,  for  the  moment,  have 
lent  them  tbe  popular  counteDance 
of  their  name  ana  doctrine,  they  are 
under  a  twofold  necessity  to  grant; 
the  necessity  of  character,  suc£  cha- 
racter as  they  have,  and  the  necessity 
of  immediate  interest.  Their  word 
is  pledged  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on 
the  ouer,  tiie  storm  of  democratic 
Tenfl[eance  would  be  far  heavier  upon 
the  fraudulent  traitor,  than  upon  the 
frank  avowed  opponent  The  re- 
iucdon  of  public  feeling  would  be 
tremendous  against  Lord  Grey  and 
his  colleagues,  if  they  were  to  shew 
any  disposition  to  evade  their  en- 
gagements. And  yet  how,  or  under 
what  modifications,  is  it  possible  that 
they  should  observe  them  ?  The  con- 
test has  already  become — how  much 
shall  be  demanded,  how  little  shall 
be  conceded  ?  The  party  within  the 
Cabinet  know  that  tney  are  suspect- 
ed; they  know  that  the  whole  world 
of  the  discerning  understand  thehr 
situation,  and  are  smiline  at  the  per- 
plexities in  which  a  feeble  instinct  of 
conscience,  and  a  strong  one  of  self- 
interest,  have  concurred  to  involve 
them.  Their  language  confesses 
their  sense  of  the  public  suspicions ; 
they  keep  exclaiming  that  they  will 
convince  the  world  that  they  are  in 
earnest :  knowing  how  ruefully  they 
would  desire  to  be  tolerated  in  being 
In  Joke.  Tentatively  seeking  to  find 
out  the  very  minimum  of  compromise 
which  will  be  accepted,  they  would 
wish  to  disarm  their  vigilant  over- 
seers with  a  clamorous  outcry  that 
they  are  ready  to  go  along  with  them 
to  extremities.  Almost  we  could 
pity  their  dilemma,  were  pity  for  the 
distresses  of  the  unprincipled  an  al- 
lowable infirmity ;  for  they  have  to 
deal  with  a  faction,  ^at,  beyond  all 
others,  n'entendent  pas  la  raillerie, 
gloomily  and  sternly  keeping  watch 
upon  them,  precisely  unaerstanding 
what  they  want,  resolute  to  accept 
of  BOthinfif  less,  absolutely  inaccessi- 
ble to  all  cajolery,  and  upon  any 
attempt  in  that  direction  armed  and 
competent  to  let  loose  a  storm  of 
|M>pular  fury  upon  Lord  Grey  and 
his  party,  such  as  no  administration 
has  yet  experienced.  It  is  past  doubt- 
ing,  that,  by  acceptmg  a  momentary 
strength  from  the  reformers,  Lord 
Qrty  has  for  ever  communicated 
^^gth  to  ikem.  The  monstrous 
•TOWe  between  the  government  and 


the  very  refuse  of  the  jacobin  gang, 
may  supply  a  momentary  force  to 
either;  but  in  the  end,and  forperma- 
nent  eJOTects,  it  can  elevate  only  the 
last.  A  minister  who  stoops  to  court 
aid  from  such  an  association,  may 
and  will  give  the  elevating  strength 
of  respectability  to  them,  out  inevi- 
tably by  degrading  his  ministry. 

In  such  a  contest,  in  such  a  com- 
petition for  overreaching  each  other, 
between  the  king's  mimsters  and  a 
faction  of  disorganizers,  are  we  the 
men  to  abet  and  oefriend  these  last  ? 
We  hope  not  And  yet,  by  compa- 
rison, if  respect  were  not  out  of  the 
question  for  either,  we  readily  con- 
^ss,  that  we  could  grant  it  more 
cheerfully  to  the  frank  and  undis- 
sembling  patrons  of  disorder,  than 
to  Uiose  who  have  adopted  an  alien 
cause, — fearing,  hating,  loathing  it, 
— as  the  one  sole  means  of  scramb- 
ling into  power. 

Is  it  then  certain  that  the  present 
Ministers  do  fear,  hate,  and  loathe 
the  cause  of  reform  ?  And  secondly, 
is  it  certain  that  this  cause  is  the 
cause  of  social  disorganizers  ?  We 
shall  answer  both  questions  firmly 
and  distinctly. 

First,  for  the  personal  question, — 
laying  aside  the  general  merits  of 
reform, — are  we  sure,  and  have  we 
convincing  evidence  that  Lord  Grey's 
Cabinet  is  only  by  compulsion  the 
patron  of  that  measure,  as  applied  to 
the  constitution  of  parliament  ?  Is  it 
not  upon  record,  that,  in  very  earljr 
life.  Lord  Grey  himself  was  the  on- 
ginator,  and  even  intemperate  cham- 
pion, of  some  such  scheme,  difiering, 
perhaps,  in  its  details,  but  going  upon 
the  same  grounds,  assuming  the 
same  abuses,  providing  the  same  re- 
medies in  substance,  as  Major  Cart- 
wright,  or  any  later  politician  who 
has  moved  in  Uiat  cause  ?  The  Major, 
no  doubt,  being  a  thoroughly  honest, 
zealous,  incorrupt  man,  (however 
wrong-headed,)  and  more  unchecked 
by  anstocratic  prejudices,  was  dis- 
posed to  go  somewhat  farther:  he 
would  wholly  have  annihilated  th^ 
influences  of  property;  and  he  would 
have  gone  the  full  length  of  universal 
suffrage,  and  even  of  annual  parlia- 
ments. But  Mr  Grey,  of  the  year 
1792,  was  not  very  far  from  MaJ(tf 
Cartwrighf  s  standard.  Whatsoever 
he  narrowed  in  the  Major's  sweeping 
plans,  would  very  soon  (and  that  to 
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could  not  disguise  from  himftelf) 
have  been  enlarged  to  the  most  libe- 
ral expansion  by  a  parliament  framed 
upon  his  democratic  constitution. 
Two  sessions  of  such  a  Parliament 
would  have  annihilated  the  distinc- 
tions between  him  and  the  most  re- 
volutionary of  his  rivals.  How,  then» 
it  will  be  demanded  of  us,  should 
it  seem  so  clear  a  certainty  that  Lord 
Grey,  the  peer  of  1880,  may  not 
be  as  sincere  as  Mr  Grey,  the  aristo- 
cratic commoner  of  1792  ?  As  sin- 
cere by  possibility ;  that  we  can  be^ 
lieve,  though  age  is  found  to  modify 
a  man's  views  upon  such  questions. 
The  simple  and  child-like  Major 
Cartwright  might  be  an  exception ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  theories 
of  a  man  at  the  age  of  twen^-nine, 
and  the  same  man  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  on  questions  affectmg  populat 
privileges.  But  what  reason  is  tnere, 
we  demand,  in  our  turn,  for  presu* 
ming  Mr  Grey  to  have  been  sincere 
in  1792  ?  It  is  a  most  obvious  policy 
for  a  young  man  to  court  popularity 
for  himself,  and  to  sustain  the  in- 
terests of  opposition  for  his  party, 
by  patronising  measures  of  reform, 
which  he  is  absolutely  certain  have 
no  chance  for  success.  Firmly  se- 
cured in  the  privileges  of  his  '*  or- 
der,"* those  interests  placed  be- 
yond hazard,  he  could  well  afford  (as 
others  have  often  done  before  and 
since)  to  offer  ideal  concessions,  and 
to  parade  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
which  was  sure  of  being  called  to  no 
practical  test.  In  reality,  the  Whig 
traders  of  that  day,  and  in  particu* 
lar  Mr  Grey,  and  his  princ^ml,  Mr 
Fox,  were  notoriously  more  aristo- 
cratic, and,  by  temper  and  in  man- 
ners, at  leas^  more  jealous  of  their 
patrician  pretensions,  than  Mr  Pitt, 
the  tutelar  support  and  patron  mi- 
nister of  the  aristocracy;  a  spirit 
«  which,  perhaps,  they  derived  in  part 
from  their  position  durowing  them 
more  frequently  upon  the  necessity 
of  courting  plebeian  favour,  and  in 
part  perhaps  from  the  novel^of 
their  own  family  claims.  Mr  Grey 
relied,  at  that  era,  upon  three  mighty 
antagonists,  which  were  these,  Mr 
Pitt,  the  King,  and  the  Nation.  There 


was  no  prospect  at  all  tiiat  his  own 
party  could  come  into  power;  none 
therefore"  that  they  could  be  sum- 
moned to  give  effect  to  their  theo-^ 
ries.  Engmnd  was  for  them  a  pure 
Utopia  or  Laputa,  in  which  they 
might  safely  indulge  any  excess  of 
speculation,  because  their  chance 
was  so  little  of  having  anv  opportuni* 
ty,  in  that  reign,  for  acting  or  leffis* 
lating  upon  the  wild  sdiemes  they 
threw  out,  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  charge  them  even  wiUi  exdn 
ting  unreasonable  expectations.  None 
at  all  were  excited  m  any  quarter  i 
their  own  exclusion  from  office 
seemed  very  probably  commensu** 
rate  with  that  reign  and  Uiat  war* 
Secondly,  even  on  the  slender  con- 
tingency of  their  acceding  to  office, 
the  sovereign  was  known  to  be  of  » 
temper  that  would  tolerate  no  inno* 
vations  in  that  direction.  And  lasUyi 
which  was  a  barrier  still  more  in<« 
surmountable,  the  spirit  of  the  na* 
tion,  in  those  years,  and  the  all  but 
universal  hostility  to  innovating  doo 
trines,  was  an  absolute  guarantee  that 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  remain  unaltered.  With 
this  triple  security,  fenced  in  this 
impregnable  manner  by  his  very  an* 
tagonists,  Mr  Grey  might  safelv  in- 
dulge himself  in  a  young  man^s  li« 
cense ;  nor  was  it  even  necessary  that 
he  should  question  his  conscience 
very  severel]^upon  the  exactmeasure 
of  his  own  sincerity. 

That  was  the  state  of  things  in 
]  792.  At  present,  how  immeasurap 
ble  are  the  changes  that  have  been 
wrought  in  the  whole  condition  of 
society ;  and,  above  all,  in  such  of 
its  aspects  as  bear  upon  thisparticv^ 
lar  question  I  What  was  then  the 
most  romantic  of  chimeras,  is  now 
bare  fact,  and  matter  of  absolute 
practice.  What  was  pure  jest,  has 
Decome  the  most  earnest  of  realities. 
And  the  mere  vision  of  youthful  spa* 
culators,  indulged  by  the  minister 
with  one  nighrs  discussion  in  each 
lustrum,  as  a  theme  for  academic 
rhetoric,  is  now  entered  upon  the 
minister's  note-book,  as  the  most  im- 
perative, and  the  most  immediate  of 
the  necessities  which  he  has  to  mast 
in  the  public  service.    TVifling  Is 


*  Mr  Or«y*t  family  did  not  th«n  bslOPff  to  the  pet rH«?  hat  wst 
It  on  A  fsToorsble  position  of  psrtiw. 
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paBt-^e  dallying  and  toying  of 
youthful  fancy  is  at  an  end.  Instant 
ratification  of  engagements,  absolute 
performance,  that  is  now  demanded 
loudly — sternly — inexorably.  And 
what  is  Lord  Grey's  present  dispo- 
sition ?  It  is  possible  that,  in  1 792,  he 
was  cordial  with  respect  to  reform, 
for  the  very  reason,  that  circum- 
stances made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  be  entirely  sincere ;  now,  the  case 
H  exactly  reversed— circumstances 
oblige  him  to  be  sincere ;  and  for 
that  very  reason,  if  there  were  no 
oilier,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
be  cordial.  A  proposition,  which 
cannot  be  otiier  thm  a  fanciful  ex- 
^cite  for  the  talents,  it  is  very 
aatural  that  an  advocate  should 
■eriously  take  to  his  heart  That 
•ame  proposition,  when  it  is  extort- 
ed from  toe  mere  necessity  of  his  si- 
tuation, it  is  not  possible  but  he  must 
abhor,  if  otherwise  even  he  were 
diq>08ed  to  it  But  we  know  that 
Lord  Grey  is  not  favourably  disposed 
to  it  Upon  this  there  can  be  no  de- 
ception, except  for  those  who  wil- 
ftiUy  court  it  We  all  know,  that  he 
has  stood  forward  as  the  volunteer 
champion  of  his  **  order."  The  occa- 
sions on  which  he  has  done  this  are 
memorable.  And  what  measure  is 
tiiere,  which,  by  a  thousand  degrees, 
could  so  much  affect  his  order  as  a 
measure  of  reform  in  the  structure 
of  the  House  of  Commons— that  sort 
of  reform  which  is  contemplated, 
less  than  which  will  not  be  accepted 
by  the  people,  under  the  guidance 
which  has  now  gained  the  mastery  ? 
Extensive  changes  might  be  borne 
in  the  composition  of  the  House — 
they  mi^t  leave  the  aristocratic  in- 
fluence unaffected  for  the  present — 
and  would  be  chiefly  ominous,  as 
paving  the  way  for  other  changes, 
hy  increasing  the  popular  infusion 
Into  the  deliberations  of  the  House, 
and  throwing  an  overbsJance  into 
tiie  democratic  scale.  For  example, 
the  thirty-six  new  members  for  the 
fading  commercial  towns  would  so 
-rar  pi^ent  neither  an  unbecoming 
nor  a  dangerous  innovation,  except 
in  as  fiur  as  this  addition  gave  a  pre- 
cedent  of  revolution,  and  as  one 
means,  amo^^st  others,  of  securing 
its  democraoc  tendency  in  future; 
the  commercial  and  monied  inter- 
est being  naturally  opposed  to  the 
territorial  and  aristocratic.  But  thus 


hr  the  effect  would  be  limited  ,*  and 
that  change,  therefore,  is  the  least  of 
what  is  meditated.  Violent  and  ra- 
dical alteration  in  the  electoral  body, 
sweeping  changes  in  the  very  consti- 
tution ofthe  elective  franchise,  these 
are  what  the  reformers  demand; 
these  are  what  Lord  Grey  and  his 
cabinet  are  understood,  and  secretly 
understand  themselves,  to  be  pledged 
to ;  these  are  what,  under  the  shel- 
tering ambiguities  of  language,  they 
have  for  the  occasion  countenanced ; 
and  these  are  what,  in  the  end,  they 
will  seek  to  evade,  or  will  most  re- 
luctantly fulfil.  To  a  man  who  has 
not  considered  the  subject,  it  may 
seem  but  a  trivial  or  merely  per- 
sonal change,  that  borougjbi  influence 
should  be  abolished.  The  highest 
effect  that  it  can  work,  may  seemi 

Srobably,  to  him  no  more  uum  ike 
estruction  of  some  family  import- 
ance, or  perhaps  Hn  the  event  of  no 
adequate  indemnincation  being  yield- 
ed by  the  nation)  the  sudden  disso- 
lution of  some  fluctuating  wealth. 
But  Lord  Grey  knows  better  than 
that  He  is  aware  that  every  part  of 
his  order— those  who  have,  ana  tbose 
who  have  not,  borough  property; 
nay,  the  whole  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy, and  eventually,  we  may  add, 
the  whole  propertv  of  the  kingdom, 
will  be  neutralized  as  political  pow- 
ers in  the  state,  by  the  abolition  of 
borouffh  influence.  It  matters  not, 
for  this  view  of  the  case,  that  no 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundreds, 
suppose,  of  aristocratic  proprietors, 
were  the  actual  depositaries  and  vir- 
tual exercisers  of  the  elective  privi- 
leges which  determined  the  compo- 
sinon  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  were  in 
the  nature  of  trustees  for  their  whole 
body;  for  they  could  not  wield  their 
privilege  so  as  not  to  favour  the  in- 
fluence of  property. 

Property,  and  Uie  aristocracy  as 
the  fixed  and  abiding  possessors  of 
property,  and  as  the  representative 
guardians  of  the  stationary  and  con- 
servative interest  in  each  nation,  in 
opposition  to  the  terra  Jilii  and  the 
innovating  interest,— through  Parlia- 
ment only — through  the  legislation 
of  the  land— and  by  no  imaginable 
substitution  for  that  mode  of  influ- 
ence upon  the  national  counsels,  ob- 
tain their  legitimate  political  weight 
Deny  to  property  this  sort  of  weight. 
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and,  for  any  thing  that  appears,  this 
degree,  and  there  needs  no  Hairing- 
tbn  to  shew  us  that  the  natural  poli- 
tical balance  is  overthrown.  That 
wise  speculator  has  demonstrated, 
(if  such  a  word  can  enter  into  poli- 
tics,) that  naturally  and  regularly 
the  balance  of  power  must  follow 
the  balance  of  permanent  and  abi- 
ding property ;  that  the  institutions 
of  a  country  should,  therefore,  be  so 
framed  as  to  provide  an  opening  for 
its  influence,  and  to  favour  its  nap 
tural  functions ;  and  that,  whereso- 
ever this  object  has  been  lost  siffht 
of,  and  the  laws  or  political  institu- 
tions have  taken  the  course  of 
thwarting  this  original  function  and 
tendency  of  property,  in  that  case 
the  true  equipoise  of  power  is  dis- 
turbed, and  civil  dangers  and  irre- 
eularities  without  ena  are  invited, 
in  order  to  re^eve  indirectly  what 
has  been  lost  by  positive  ordmance. 
The  British  aristocracy  have  hitherto 
secured  their  just  weight  in  the 
country,  by  such  an  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as,  whilst  no- 
minally irregular,  opened  a  channel 
for  the  healthy  (and  virtually  con- 
stitutional) functions  of  property. 
The  change  which  is  contemplated 
in  borough  property,  wUl  apply  a 
remedy  to  a  mere  ideal  ^evance, 
an  irregularity  which  existed  only 
in  the  name,  whilst  it  will  and.  must 
inflict  the  deadliest  wound  upon  the 
sphit  of  the  constitution,  by  defeat- 
ing the  natural  influences  of  pro- 
perty. This,  of  itself,  would  be  to 
offer  a  bounty  upon  some  irregular 
erection  of  an  extra-parliamentary 
influence,  which,  in  on^  shape  which 
it  can  take,  must  involve  the  anarchy 
of  rivalpowers  struggling  for  supre- 
macy. But  if  we  suppose  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  property  of  the 
land  would  quietly  retire  from  the 
contest,  a  result  would  follow  even 
more  terrific  People  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine to  themselves  a  reformed  House 
of  Commons,  exhibiting  the  same  dis- 
passionate temperance,  good  sense, 
and  sobriety,  as  that  which  we  have 
at  present,  and  differing  only  by  re- 
flecting more  powerfiuly  and  sen- 
sibly the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion 
in  the  respectable  middle  classes. 
"  Middle  classes**  is  a  vague  and 
most  latitudinarian  term :  what  are 
called  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
comprehend  orders  of  people  that 


differ  most  essentially  in  manners,' 
education,  political  sympathies,  aiMJ| 
the  power  of  self-control.  Under  any 
of  the  schemes  now  contemplated  for. 
giving  effect  to  reform,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  elected 
chiefly  by  a  class  much  below  what 
is  often  understood  by  the  middle 
rank :  and  in  that  class,  moving  upmi 
their  own  interest,  and  controUea  by 
no  interest  of  property,  hardly  any 
qualifications  in  a  candidate  would 
be  regarded  for  a  moment  but  those 
for  conciliating  immediate  c^ect  ta 
the  instructions  (whatever  they 
might  be)  of  his  constituents.  For 
be  it  recollected  by  the  way,  that 
when  the  strong  resistance  of  pro- 
perty was  withdrawn,  the  relationa 
of  dependency  between  the .  con* 
stituency  as  master  in  the  last 
resort,  and  the  representative  aa 
servile  agents  or  attorney,  would 
be  drawn  continually  sharper  and 
more  defined.  It  demands  a  virtue 
ous  and  self-controlling  electoral 
body,  spontaneously  to  concede  a 
liberal  mdulgence  to  conscientious 
scruples,  and  to  forego  the  power 
whicn  is  theirs  in  possession.  The 
lower  orders,  theretore,the  democrat 
tic  part  MT*  If tx^v  of  the  democracy, 
will,  upon  this  ground,  speak  directly 
through  their  orgjans  in  the  House, 
with  an  overwhdming  authority  of 
voice*  But  were  it  otherwise,  and 
supposing  the  old  relations  of  inde* 
pendence  and  a  liberal  discretion  of 
judgment  maintained  between  the 
electors  and  their  representatives, 
still— considering  the  sort  of  qudt- 
ties  which  woula  guide  their  choice, 
the  showy  revolutionary  kind  of 
merit  which  would  ensure  their  pre* 
ference,  and  the  entire  absence  of  m 
controlling,  thwarting,  or  balancing 
influence  in  the  Legislative  Body, 
from  any  of  the  old  combinations  of 
hereditary  wealth,  we  may  rest  satis- 
fied of  tills, — ^that  the  composition  of 
the  House  itself,  apart  from  all  un* 
due  influence  of  the  electors  (which 
yet  in  a  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  biennial  or  even  trieA- 
nial  parliaments,  could  not  fail  to  be 
excessive),  would  ensure  the  pro* 
valence  of  a  most  revolutionary  tem*> 

Ser.  All  those  phenomena  would 
evelope  themselves  in  such  a  s^ 
nate,  whicli  are  found  to  characterise 
mobs.  Servile  as  it  must  be  by  in^ 
terest  to  the  mob,  why  should  it  not 
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reflect  as  in  a  mirror  the  Qualities 
and  habits  of  a  mob  ?  Sudden  and 
bast  J  resolutions,  violent  resolutions, 
judgments  formed  upon  first  ap- 
pearances or  the  fallfbcious  sur&ce 
of  the  case,  consequently  abrupt 
changes  of  policy,c(Mitradictor  j  mea* 
sures,  and  reckless  abandonments  of 
pledges*^[for  in  all  extended  bases 
of  popular  rule,  where  personal 
guarantees  are  out  of  the  question, 
and  disgrace  is  annihilated  by  infi- 
nite sul^ivision,  measures  are  aban- 
doned without  shame,  as  they  were 
undertaken  without  responsibility] 
^-auch  are  the  features  of  mob  coun^ 
aels,  and  Uiese  would  be  the  earliest 
oharacteristics  of  a  House  of  Com- 
nons  modelled  upon  the  popular 
taste.  For  what  qualities  woula  it  be 
chosen?  For  talent,  and  for  effective 
violence;  talent  of  a  peculiar  and 
exclusive  kind,  rarely  found  in  con- 
nexion with  legislative  wisdom,  and 
violence  that  acknowledges  no  re- 
straint of  decorum,  justice,  modera- 
tion, or  modest  doubt  What  were 
the  qualifications  which  lately  point- 
ed out  Mr  Brougham  to  die  popular 
fiurour,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  plebeian  majority  amongst  the 
Yorkshhre  electors?  Not  the  fine 
understanding,  expansive  statesman- 
ship, and  eorffeous  eloquence  of  an 
Edmund  Burke— no,  butfieur  cheaper, 
commoner,  and  more  apprehensible 
qualities ;  his  sycophants,  and  many 
of  his  feeble  opponents,  styled  them 
transcendent:  since  Mr  Pitt's  time, 
.that  has  been  the  Parliamentary 
word ;  but,  properly  speaking,  Uiey 
werethese — aplain,but,forits  range, 
a  vigorous  understanding,  tlutt  bred 
no  refinements,  nor  much  appre- 
hended them;  an  omamentea  but 
forcible  delivery ;  great  fluency,  and 
Mu  impressive  utterance ;  moral  cou- 
rage that  shrunk  from  no  odium, 
welcomed  opposition,  and  for  a  suf- 
ficient interest  defied  public  opi* 
nion ;  arrogance,  wherever  arro- 
gance was  likely  to  be  tolerated; 
wnility,  where  humility  could  be 
•useful ;  and  finallv,  which  more  than 
•all  beside  armed  him  for  the  service 
•of  a  populace,  a  natural  infirmity  of 
overmastering  violence  of  temper, 
•womanish  weakness,  that  for  his  pur- 
poses was  often  a  crown  of  strength, 
^aad  whilst  it  cdled  burning  bluSies 
upon  the  cheeks  of  his  Judicious 


friends,  met  the  cravings  of  plebeian 
malice  with  the  most  abundant  gra- 
tification. This  was  what  drew  no- 
nour  and  support  to  Mr  Brougham 
from  the  lowest  of  the  middle  dawes. 
Confidence  he  had  not:  too  often 
he  had  forsaken  the  expectations  of 
his  natural  party  by  sudden  and 
astounding  acts  of  desertion ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  classification  of  re- 
formers, when  characterising  the  qua- 
lity and  tendencies  of  the  pontics  pro- 
fessed by  public  men,  he  was  noted 
as  "  inexpressible;'  -  doubtful,"  "  not 
to  be  counted  on,''  But  for  one  thing 
he  weu  relied  on ;  the  virulence  of 
public  feeling,  and  the  positions  of 
party  questions,  occasionally  de- 
manded that  some  great  man  should 
**  have  a  dressing^  (to  use  a  slang 
phrase) ;  and  in  such  cases  the  pas- 
sions of  the  democracy  turned  with 
eager  expectation  to  Mr  Brougham. 
He  was  tneir  /tctor— their  scourge- 
bearer;  and  whether  it  were  a  fo- 
reign king,  some  autocrat  of  Russia 
or  Uie  Peninsula,  who  had  made  him- 
self a  mark  for  the  hatred  of  liberals 
by  the  austerity  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  privileges  of  monarchs 
against  republican  innovations;  or 
were  it  a  king  at  home,  who  kindled 
the  fury  of  his  plebeian  subjects 
by  claiming  that  right  which  the 
very  lowest  arrt^ated  amount  them- 
selves, of  exposing  or  putting  away 
a  most  profligate  wife  when  she 
had  wilfully  reused  the  merciful 
compromise  which  was  proposed 
to  her;  or  were  it  an  honest  prince, 
who  gave  an  extended  credit  to  the 
charges  against  this  modem  Mes- 
salina,  by  the  frank  expression  of 
his  manly  and  impartial  opinion; 
or  the  same  prince  who  offered  a 
centre,  in  his  own  person,  to  the 
struggles  of  a  constitutional  party 
against  the  pro-Catholic  violat<HS  of 
those  sacred  pledges,  in  which  our 
ancestors  had  been  sponsors  for  their 
posteritv ;  or  were  it  a  lord  steward 
of  the  king's  household,  who  had 
failed  to  render  homage  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  Commons,  ^ply  through 
the  necessities  of  his  oflSce ;  in  any 
of  these  cases,  where,  to  a  generous 
'  or  high-bred  man,  there  would  have 
been  a  protection  almost  insurmount- 
able in  that  elevation  of  rank  which 
denied  the  possibility  of  retort,  or 
of  notice  upon  equal    terms,    Mr 
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Brougham  sprang  forward,  with  a 
cbivaTrous  malignity,  to  the  service 
of  plebeian  wrath.  The  hoarded 
spite  which,  in  so  large  a  multitude 
of  minds,  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
utterance,  but  either  wanted  the  gift 
of  adequate  expression,  (as  in  most 
cases,)  or,  at  any  rate,  wanted  tiie 
vantage  ground  of  commanding  sta- 
tion to  make  itself  audible  through 
the  empire,  (as  in  all  cases,)  found 
in  him  an  organ  that  corresponded 
to  the  fulness  of  its  demands.  One 
might  see  the  brooding  vulgar,  on 
Bucn  occasions,  anticipating  Uieir 
gratification;  and,  when  it  arrived, 
absolutely  writhing  with  ecstasy,  as 
this  faithful  servant  of  their  vindic- 
tive appetites  put  in  his  blows,  and 
following,  with  gestures  of  triumph- 
ant sympathy,  «  the  hits — ^the  palpa- 
ble hits, '  which  he  delivered. 

These  outlines  of  a  character  some- 
what singular,  as  regards  the  gene- 
ration that  is  past,  would  cease  to  be 
BO  for  the  next.  Mr  Brougham,  we 
must  recollect,  Mohawk  as  ne  shew- 
ed himself  upon  suitable  excite- 
ment, was  still  modified  and  checked, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  by  die 
spirit  of  the  assembly  in  which  he 
acted.  The  present  constitution  of 
that  bod^  secures  a  very  preponder- 
ating infusion  of  the  high-bred  cour- 
tesies and  the  sobrietv  of  demeanour 
which  distinguish  British  gentlemen. 
But,  on  its  new  model,  amusted  to  a 
democratic  standard  of  plain-speak- 
ing and  ferocious  insolence,  these 
temperaments  and  restraints  would 
disappear;  the  very  rules  of  the 
House  would  bend  to  the  altered 
spirit  of  the  members;  and  a  Ken- 
tucky violence,  and  savage  license 
of  tongue,  would  mark  the  character 
of  debate. 

lu  tliese  "  reforms"  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  the  electors  and  the 
elected  would  act  and  react  upon 
each  other.  Property  having  once 
retired,  or  being  forcibly  repelled, 
from  its  appropriate  and  constitu- 
tional influence,  the  very  widest  basis 
of  democracy  having  succeeded  to 
that  presiding  authority,  those  qusr 
lities  would  be  invited  to  the  repre- 
sentation (as  we  have  now  been 
attempting  to  illustrate)  which  would 
minister  m  the  second  place  to  the 
supposed  interest  of  the  people,  but, 
in  the  first  place,  to  its  passions. 
Talent,  therefore,  of  a  particular  de- 


scription, would  be  all  in  all ;  talent 
for  public  speaking  and  for  managiiiff 
a  debate,  of  course,  but  that  woulS 
not  be  enough ;  talent  for  exdlii^y 
training,  governing,  and  serving  die 
mob  appetites  of  revenge,  cupidi^, 
and  levelling  spoliation,  now  turned 
loose  upon  tne  field  of  national  pro- 
perty, would  be  the  paramount  qua- 
lification for  public  service.  Needy 
men,  with  this  one  accompHshment, 
in  connexion  with  that  of  ready 
rhetoric,  profligate  fortune-hunters 
with  these  showy  pretensions  in  their 
hands,  would  then  domineer  upon  the 
hustings.  But  why  ?  it  may  oe  ask- 
ed, if  property  as  property.  If  Wrth 
as  birth,  would  no  longer  avmil  their 
possessors,  still,  in  combination  with 
the  requisite  talents,  would  theyndt 
have,  at  least,  a  paritr  of  advanti^  ? 
We  answer— i\\)/  because,  to  m 
excited  state  of  the  democratic  spirit, 
all  uistocratic  privileges  are  offen- 
sive ;  because,  with  an  equal  relative 
amount  of  talent  among|st  the  rich 
and  high-bom,  the  positive  amount 
must  be  far  less  in  classes  compara- 
tively so  narrow;  but,  lastly,  upon 
the  much  more  powerful  argument 
of  the  inertia,  which,  in  all  commu- 
nities, is  associated  with  here^tary 
right,  and  with  property  protected 
by  law,  matched  against  the  vivacity 
and  the  subtie  activities  of  needy 
talent,  needing  to  be  protected  by 
itself.  Everywhere,  fn  this  worid, 
the  instincts  of  preservation  are  weak 
compared  vrith  those  of  creation. 
Hence,  it  will  follow,  that  men  of  the 
conservative  interest  will  be  almost 
excluded  from  the  hustings.  They 
will  come  forward  with  too  many 
inherent  disadvantaj^es,  as  tiie  party 
who  have  every  thing  to  fear,  and 
very  littie  to  hope;  with  too  many 
public  discouragements,  as  a  dasa 
envied  and  hated ;  and  in  too  hel|K 
less  a  minority  to  redress  them* 
selves  by  combination. 

Indigenttalent,thus  giving  the  tone 
within  the  senate  and  to  theiegislap 
tion  of  the  country,  lending  and  re* 
ceiving  democratic  excitement,  wU! 
reciprocally  encoura^  tiieir  constl- 
tuents  to  new  manimtations  of  re* 
volutionary  audacity.  No  man  can 
even  calculate  the  stqM  hr  whldi 
this  sphdt  will  develope  itself,  or  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth ;  for  at  the  end 
of  one  five  years,  the  very  same  man 
would  look  back  opoB  that  as  a  timid 
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ex{)re66ion    of   innovating   desires, 
which,  at  its  beginning,  lie  would 
have  pronounced  impossible.    The 
old  sentiment  of  '*  Tempera  mutan- 
tur,  et  no8  mutamur  in  illis,"  true  for 
every  kind  of  vicious  progress,  is 
never  more  true  than  when  applied 
to  the  advancement  of  political  dis- 
organization. Men  know  not  of  what 
they  are  capable— changing  with  the 
changes  of  all  about  them,  they  are 
carried  forward  from  stage  to  stage, 
imtil,  by  a  succession  of  ascents  im- 
perceptible  in  its  several  moments, 
(to  use  the  mechanical  term,^  they 
take  their  station  of  survey  from  a 
level  at  which  diose  very  objects 
seem  near  and  accessible  to  their 
grasp,  which  once  were  seen  at  an 
aerial   altitude   above   them.    The 
extinction  of  the  national  debt,  the 
confiscation  of  church  property,  the 
abolition  of  the  hereditary  branch  of 
the  legislature,  with  other  measures 
of  sweeping  spoliation  and  revolu- 
tion—these are  not  meditated  at  this 
hour  except  by  some  ultra  reformers, 
nor  amount  those  even  are  they 
avowed  distinctly ;  and  in  public  it 
would  be  most  premature  to  hint  at 
such  things.  As  yet  the  ice  has  hardly 
been  broken  on  these  speculations ; 
and  to  the  general  mind  they  are  still 
entirely  unfamiliarized  by  the  press. 
But  we  have  memorable  and  urgent 
evidences  before  us — ^that  the  tran- 
sition is  accomplished,  in  no  very 
formidable  lapse  of  time,  from  utter 
and  contemptuous  abhorrence  to  a 
consecrated  place  amongst  the  pri- 
vileged opimons  of  the  state,    rfot 
many  years  are  ^one,  those  were  then 
amongst  the  livmg  who  are  yet  but 
children,  when  such  was  the  credit 
of  reformers,  that  if,  b^  accident,  a 
person  of  that  description  called  at 
the  house  of  a  gentleman,  his  butler 
failed  not  to  count  the  spoons  upon 
his  departure.    Now  we  all  see  nim 
sitting  on  the  Treasurv  bench ;  and 
the  best  of  us  would  do  well  to  re- 
vise his  words  in  speaking  of  so  re- 
spectable a  personage.    Not  to  look 
BO  far  from  home  as  the  course  of 
the  early  French  revolution,  which 
m  three  years  advanced  to  a  stage  of 
exalted  Irenzy  that  was  at  first  quite 
as  little  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  ^ilty  actors  as  of  the  innocent 
victims,  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
successive  pretensions  of  the  Irish 


Papists— how  inevitably  people  are 
carried  forward  by  tliose  very  suc- 
cesses, which  (as  redressing  their 
original  complaints)  should  naturally 
have  brought  them  to  a  pause.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  some  one  or 
two  far-looking  intriguers,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  great  body  of  the  Pa- 
pists are  not  to  be  regarded  as  pru- 
dentially  keeping  back  their  claims, 
and  developing  Uiem  by  fine  degrees 
according  to  the  advantages  of  their 
situation,  but  as  sincerely  and  un- 
consciously enlarging  their  horizon 
upon  each  successive  ascent  which 
they  attained.    To  keep  a  school,  to 
inherit  propertjr,  to  sit  upon  juries, 
to  give  a  vote  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment— these  concessions  for  many 
years  bounded  their  ambition.    But 
at  length,  so  much  had  these  changes 
altered  the  level  from  which  they 
took  their  estimate  of  things,  that 
they  seriously  looked  upon  all  they 
had  gained  as  trivial  advances — ^they 
claimed  universal  liberation    from 
civil  restrictions  and  disabilities;  and 
instead  of  sueing  for  license  to  par- 
ticipate as  electors  of  the  legislative 
body,  demanded  to  be  tliemselyes 
elected  as  legislators.     Successive 
enlargements  of  privilege,  indeed,  or 
of  unprincipled  license,  operate  not 
merely  upon  the  conscious  policy 
and  cunning  of  the  party  interested 
as  so  many  evidences  and  exponents 
of  the  yielding  temper  and  facility  of 
the  conceder,  but  still  more  exten- 
sively, and  even  unconsciously  to 
himself,  they  operate  upon  his  own 
appreciation  of  himself,  and  upon 
his  private  standard  of  right.    He 
finds  himself,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
brief  years,  contemplating  a  class  of 
questions  witfi  calmness  or  compla- 
cency, which,  in  the  commencement 
of  that  era,  he  had  either  looked 
down  upon  with  pity  as  visionary,  or 
had  looked  away  from  with  horror  as 
detestable.    This  has  happened  even 
in  cases  left  to  their  own  unassisted 
operation  upon  the  mind;  much  more 
in  those  pushed  on  by  the  furious  agi- 
tation of^he  press.  For  this  tremen- 
dous instrument  has  a  double  action 
in  such  situations,  not  merely  by  ar- 
gument, which  may  chance  to  weigh 
only  with  the  friendly  or  the  neutral ; 
but  also  by  the  moulding  of  habits, 
and  by  familiarizing  the  mind  with 
the  dailj^  prospect  of  the  last  extre- 
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mities,  in  which  view  it  includes 
within  its  agency  even  the  resisting 
and  the  hostile. 

With  so  many  examples  of  the 
changes,  sensible  or  insensible, 
wrought  in  men's  minds,  or  in  the 
attitude  of  particular  questions;  with 
this  near  remembrance  also  of  so 
inconceivable  a  change  wrought  in 
behalf  of  the  Reformers  themselves ; 
no  prudent  man  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict the  extent  of  changes  which 
might  be  expected  to  follow  in  every 
member,  organ,  function  of  the  state, 
instancy  or  derivatively,  upon  a  re- 
form in  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment. Changes  will  follow  that  are 
not  so  much  as  dreamed  of  yet,  in 
addition  to  others  that  are  not  yet 
openly  avowed.  What  limit,  indeed, 
will  a  wise  man  assign  to  a  career  of 
re  volution,  whose  very  overture  com- 
mences with  a  measure  liable  to  this 
brief  analysis — an  analysis  that  we 
challenge  all  reformers  collectively 
to  shake — that  in  one  single  act  [the 
abolition  of  borough  innuence]  it 
transfers  the  power  of  legislation, 
total,  unbroken,  undivided,  into  the 
hands  of  the  democracy?  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  have  prevailed  as 
to  the  amount  of  power  constitu- 
tionally due  to  the  aristocracy,  or 
actually  possessed  by  the  aristocracy. 
But  we  presume  that  nobody  will 
justify,  upon  principle,  the  stripping 
that  body  or  aU  power — direct  or 
indirect,  formal  or  virtual.  Yet  this 
is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  mea- 
sure patronised  by  Lord  Grev,  if  it 
is  to  realize  the  expectations  he  has 
encouraged.  His  own  order  will  be 
the  very  earliest  sacrifice.  IpsofactOy 
indeed,  it  is  sacrificed  substantially 
by  any  measure  which  robs  that  or- 
der of  its  influence  in  the  effective 
chamber  of  the  legislature ;  but  what 
we  mean  in  this  particular  sentence 
is — that  Lord  Grey's  order  will  be 
sacrificed  also,  formally,  and  as  a 
separate  branch  of  the  legislature. 
The  very  same  preliminary  step  will 
be  taken  in  this  respect  by  the  new- 
modelled  House  of  Commons,  as  by 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  period 
of  1650,  and  for  the  very  same  reason 
— viz.  to  rid  themselves,  when  sub- 
stantially pos  sessed  of  the  entire  po- 
litical power,  of  the  formal  encum- 
brance involved  in  so  dilatory  and 
superfluous  a  machinery. 


Can  it  be  supposed  that  Lord 
Grey  is  unaware  of  tiiese  probable 
results  ?  We  must  distinguish.  He 
trusts,  in  the  first  place,  to  time, 
which  may  give  him  the  benefit  of 
some  plausible  pretext  for  entire 
evasion.  If  none  should  offer,  he 
then  relies  upon  a  fraudulent  per- 
formance of  his  contract — which,  by 
some  specious  concessions  of  form, 
may  stop  short  of  the  actual  surren- 
der which  is  understood,  meant,  and 
demanded.  Nominal  and  formal 
concessions,  involving  no  real  trans- 
fer of  power,  like  all  hollow  substi- 
tutions of  words  for  things,  will  sa- 
tisfy ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred ; 
but  the  hundredth  will  detect  the 
fallacy,  and  then  expose  it  to  the 
foolish  ninety-and-nine.  Thus  far 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Grey 
understands  his  situation  and  its 
difiliculties.  That  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  total  tendency  of  reform, 
we  think  equally  probable.  The  very 
men,  now  walking  about  amongst 
us  as  quiet  fellow-citizens,  who  will 
compose  that "  reformed"  House  of 
Commons,  do  not  themselves  foresee 
or  understand,  nor  would  they  at 
present  own  as  possible  develope- 
ments  in  their  own  capacities  of  evil, 
ihose  fierce  appetites  of  disorgan- 
izing fury  which  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  disorganizing  power  will 
first  engender  within  them.  Not  a 
man  of  them  but  would  smile,  as  at 
a  romantic  extravaganza  or  malignant 
caricature,  could  any  power  of  anti- 
cipation present  him  with  his  own 
faithful  portrait  as  an  acting  senator 
under  his  revolutionary  commission. 
As  yet  he  is  not  incarnated,  as  it 
were,  in  the  fleshly  robe  of  his  new 
functions;  and  he  knows  not  the 
amount  of  tenoptation  to  which  that 
flesh  is  heir,  reople  confide  in  the 
sobriety  of  the  national  character. 
But  no  guarantee  of  that  sort,  liable, 
besides,  to  continual  over-rulings  of 
individual  temperament,  can,  in  aiiy 
number  of  men,  avail  against  strong 
temptation  and  permanent  opportu- 
nities. 

No  man  ever  yet  was,  no  man  ever 
will  be,  faithful  to  a  trust  imposing 
obligations  so  imperfectly  determi- 
ned as  b\\  political  obligations  must 
be,  in  their  very  nature  under  the 
large  latitude  of  human  opinions  in 
those  matters,  after  an  immoderate 
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access  of  power  has  been  thrown 
into  the  class  which  he  represents, 
and  when  a  sort  of  bribe  is  neld  out 
to  revolutionary  movements  as  the 
best  chance  for  forestalling  a  move- 
ment of  the  same  character  upon  a 
more  destructive  scale.  For  it  is  the 
prevailing  doctrine  at  this  moment, 
that  what  is  called  reform^  which,  in 
the  shape  chiefly  designed,  is  the 
most  fundamental  revolution  that 
could  be  comprehended  in  any  one 
act,  is  at  this  moment  necessary  to 
prevent  the  more  open  and  flagrant 
revolution  that  manifests  itseu  by 
sanguinary  dvil  confusions.  ^  Re- 
form," sajrs  the  fashionable  slang, 
**  that  we  may  prevent  a  revoluUon?' 
And  reform  is  to  eflfiect  this  in  two 
ways:  by  strengthening  the  weak 
parts  of  the  constitution,  and  by  con- 
ciliating its  enemies.  As  if  (for  the 
first  purpose)  the  war  to  restore  a 
function,  lost  or  impaured,  were — to 
annihilate  an  organ ;  or  (for  the  se- 
cond), in  order  to  conciliate  the  ene- 
mies of  the  constitution,  that  is,  we 
presume,  the  enemies  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  natural  and  reasonable 
course  were—to  load  them  with 
power,  and  violently  to  tempt  them 
to  its  abuse.  But  such  is  the  doc- 
trine :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  Lord  Grey  violently  regrets  it 
Not  only  does  every  man  seek  to  re- 
concile his  necessities  with  his  choice, 
to  find  a  motive  of  civil  prudence  for 
doiiu^  that  which,  after  all,  he  must 
do ;  but,  for  Lord  Grey  in  particular, 
^  has  a  separate  and  peculiar  rea- 
son, available  even  if  he  were  not  in 
office,  for  seeking  the  countenance  of 
sober  discretion,  and  of  duinterested 
wisdom,  to  some  praeticabhe  scheme 
of  reform  in  Parliament.  That  rea- 
son arises  out  of  his  past  life.  The 
most  conspicuous  act  (as  an  .inde- 
pendent act)  of  his  long  poliUcal 
career,  though  moving  in  such  event- 
ful times,  has  been  a  proposition  of 
that  nature.  Nothing  more  import- 
ant will  be  recorded  of  him  through 
a  period  of  forty  yean.  Now,  on 
principles  of  human  nature,  from 
weakness  not  more  than  from  the 
aspiradons  of  an  honourable  ambi- 
tion, it  must  be  desu-able  for  Lord 
Grey  that  a  justification  for  himself 
is  this  particular,  should  be  found 
in  the  drcumstanees  of  the  times, 
beyond  what  a  mere  partisan  would 


require.  He  must  wish  to  set  him- 
self right  with  posterity  as,  in  this 
celebrated  proposition  of  his  youth, 
a  discerning  patriot ;  as  one  who  saw, 
at  a  very  earhr  period,  the  tendencies 
of  things,  and  sought  to  control  them 
into  a  constitutional  direction,  b^ 
meeting  them  from  afar  with  anti- 
cipating provisions,  rather  than  as 
one  distii^ished  for  his  zealotry  in 
the  cause  of  Whiggism,  and  who 
aimed  at  no  capitiu  object  beyond 
tiiat  of  harassing  or  annoying  a  hos- 
tile minister.  Hence,  and  not  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  consistencv,  but  to 
reflect  back  upon  his  whole  life  a 
new  interpretation,  and  to  give  to  its 
principal  act  a  sagacious  meaning, 
poiuting  to  aspects  which  are  on^ 
now  evolving  themselves.  Lord  Grey 
would  be  delighted  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  reform  that,  in  the  latest 
measures  of  his  political  life,  should 
recall,  with  slight  differences,  the  ear- 
liest, and  should  thus  harmonize  the 
close  and  the  commencement  of  his 
course. 

For  such  reasons,  and  with  so 
strong  temptation,  gladly  would  Lord 
Grey  find  that  repose  and  hope,  or 
even  those  corrigible  tendencies, 
in  the  ascendant  plans  of  reform*- 
which  (as  we  repeat^  he  all  but 
knows  to  be  impossible.  Knowing 
that,  or  but  suspecting  it,  why  did 
he  accept  power?  This  question 
we  shall  answer  very  briefly.  Per- 
haps he  was  aware  that,  in  contempt 
of  him  or  any  other  individual  what- 
ever, so  headlong  is  the  present 
tendency  of  society  in  England, 
under  the  combined  efforts  of  a  trai- 
torous press  and  a  band  of  reformers, 
who,  bv  comparison  with  that  press, . 
must  almost  appear  honest  patriots; 
and  (speaking  to  the  accidents  of 
the  immediate  year)  under  the  over- 
whelming irritation  of  the  stupen- 
dous convulsions  on  the  continent, 
so  perfect  and  mature  is  the  under- 
standing amongst  the  moving  forces 
of  the  democracy, — so  mighty  their 
means,  so  peremptory  and  absolute 
their  demand,  that  reform^and  of 
a  desperate  nature — cannot  long  be 
evaded.  True ;  thinking  thus,  much 
we  fear  that  he  thought  rightly; 
he  discerned  the  awful  temper  of 
the  times,  and  did  justice  to  the 
impending  fatality.  Reform,  and  of 
that  character   which    the   radical 
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reformers  call  for»  will  be  had ;  this 
most  unwillingly  we  believe.  Our 
faith  is— that,  under  a  prince  of  per- 
haps little  personal  determination  of 
character,  and  those  parties  dissol- 
yed  by  1^  Canning's  fatal  intrigue9> 
which  were  indii^nsable  for  the 
support  even  of  a  much  firmer  so- 
vereign; with  all  domestic  barriers 
shattered;  and  from  abroad  in  every 
quarter  of  the  compass,—- east  and 
west,  north  and  south,— one  whirl- 
wind of  tempestuous  anarchy  wnq>- 
ping  us  around  in  a  cloud  of  conta^ 
ffious  sympathy,  personal  checks  are 
become  ridiculous ;  even  the  formi- 
dable name  of  Mr  Pitt  would  be  but 
as  a  bulrush  against  a  monsoon ;  and 
England,  it  is  fated,  shall  be  given 
up  at  last  to  the  experiments  of  those 
Jacobinical  innovators  whom  forforty 
years  she  had  succeeded  in  baffling. 
Such  is  our  faith :  and  thtU  will  ac- 
quit Lord  Grey  of  having  substan- 
tially caused  the  crisis  which  he  has 
sanctioned.  By  this  monstrous  alli- 
ance of  the  government  with  the 
cause  and  interests  of  the  reformers, 
we  believe  that  he  has,  after  all,  done 
no  more  than  accelerate  a  movement 
which  the  tide  of  affiurs  was  but  too 
vehemoitly  hurrying  forward.  Yet, 
with  this  equity  of  allowance  for 
Lord  Grey,  can  any  candour  excul- 
pate him  in  thus  impressine  the  offi- 
cial countersign  ana  seal  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  and  the  attestation 
(though  a  subordinate  matter)  even 
of  his  own  venerable  age  and  re- 
spectable character,  upon  the  general 
name— cause — and  doctrine  of  re- 
form,— without  distinction  of  modes, 
plans,  purposes,  or  political  alli- 
ances ?  Decorum  even  forbade  this 
in  any  case;  and  supposing  the  creeds 
and  motives  of  reformers  to  be  all 
pure  and  without  alloy,  surely  it  is 
not  becoming  in  the  executive  au- 
thority of  a  state  to  proclaim  the 
practical  constitution  which  it  ad- 
ministers, and  has  long  administered, 
as  essentially  corrupt.  But  a  hx 
higher  principle  of  action  than  any 
which  oecorum  can  furnish,  forbids 
us  to  sanction  innovations  which  we 
do  not  approve— (especially  of  so 
indiscriminate  a  character) — even 
under  a  more  absolute  assurance 
that  these  innovations  must  at  all 
events  take  effect,  than  any  which 
Lord  Grey  can.  plead.    Thtt  plea, 


therefore,  cannot  be  received  as  v»- 
lid,  which  would  rest  the  Premier's 
defence  upon  this  total  independen- 
cy of  reform  upon  his  concorrence. 
PerhMKS  then,  secondly,  his  friends 
will  00  well  to  rely  upon  a  more 
human  and  less  pretending  apology, 
viz.  that  he  felt  his  rkht,  after  a 
long  life  with  few  of  the  ordinary 
rewards  from  place  or  power,  to 
make  good  his  title  and  his  sudden 
opportunity  as  a  candidate  of  old 
standing,  and  foremost  pretensions, 
for  the  dignity  of  Prime  Minister  ;— 
that,  in  giving  effect  to  this  title,  he 
found  himseff  thwarted,  and  the  du- 
ration of  his  power,  fmr  so  much  as 
a  single  week,  endangered  by  the 
unprincipled  menaces  of  a  first-rate 
faitriguer;  and  that  he  yielded  the 
cause  of  reform,  not  to  the  part^ 
outside,  but  to  tfie  aspiring  candi- 
date within ;  and  that  upon  that  in- 
triguer devolves  the  entire  burden 
of  the  responi^bility  which  settles 
so  heavily  upon  that  head  which 
first  made  Reform  a  Cabinet  con- 
cern. 

So  be  iti  and  this  draws  off  our 
attention  from  Lord  Grey  to  Lord 
Brougham.  If  the  first,  as  we  becan 
by  arguing,  be  an  insincere  friena  to 
Reform,  surely  (it  will  be  said^  the 
other  is  not:  One  real  patron  or  that 
measure,  at  least,  will  vindicate  the 
Cabinet  from  absolute  hypocrisy.  So 
it  is  thought  And,  as  we  are  now 
considering  the  Cabinet  simply  in 
relation  to  the  times,  and  to  that  one 
absorbmg  interest  of  the  times  which 
allows  no  account  or  place  to  any 
odier,  we  shall  wind  up  our  present 
survey  with  one  overwhelming  state- 
ment, to  which  no  attention  has 
been  drawn,  and  which  places  Lord 
Brougham's  character,  and  the  sin* 
cerity  of  the  exiathig  admUiistration, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  position  of  its  presiding  members, 
beyond  all  further  question.  Theme* 
morable  intrigue  of  Lord  Brougham 
for  securing  tiie  triumph  of  his  per* 
sonal  ambition,  and  for  visiting  with 
condign  punishment  the  insult  offer- 
ed to  nim  in  pressing  upon  his  ac- 
ceptance places  below  that  which  he 
now  holds,  all  tliis  has  been  amply 
exposed  in  the  journals  of  the  day. 
Justice  has  been  done  also  to  the 
character  of  this  Cabhiet,  as  beyond 
comparison,  and  amongst  multiplied 
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professions  (partly  volunteer,  partly 
extorted)  of  economy,  retrenchment, 
and  pure  hands,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed oealer  in  jobs  upon  record.*  But 
what  we  are  now  going  to  call  for- 
ward into  public  notice,  has  totally 
escaped  animadversion:  and  we  shall 
not  weaken  the  impression  of  our 
statement  by  one  word  of  comment : 
the  memorable  fact  we  would  recom- 
mend to  our  readers*  attention  is  this : 

Lord  Brougham  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform  in  Parliament  on  a 
sort  of  compulsion,  after  long  dallying 
throughout  his  political  life,  and  (as 
we  have  good  reason  for  believing) 
with  great  reluctance,  and  with  as 
hollow  a  spirit  of  insincerity  in  takins; 
it  up  as  in  laying  it  down.  He  took 
it  up  from  the  necessities  of  his  York- 
shire connexion,  and  in  submission 
to  the  pledges  which  were  then  rack- 
ed out  of  him.  He  declared  that  he 
would  never  renounce  it;  and  in  any 
case,  to  have  slipped  out  of  his  ob- 
ligation by  delegating  it  to  others, 
would  have  been  a  Jesuitical  evasion. 
A  conscientious  delegation  cannot  be 
executed  in  a  sudden  verbal  convey- 
ance of  such  a  trust  to  another,  or 
others,  who  have  themselves  no  se- 
curity that  they  shall  ever  be  in  a 
situation  to  do  it  justice.  He,  the 
original  undertaker,  was  solemnly 
retiring  for  ever  from  that  House  in 
which  only  he  ever  could  discharge 
his  engBffement  So  much  has  been 
noticed  by  the  journals. 

What  we  would  now  bring  for- 
ward to  liffht  is  this  :~0n  accepting 
the  seals.  Lord  Brougham  declared, 
and  he  has  reduplicated  this  assu- 
rance, that  he  had  not  taken  office, 
or  countenanced  any  belief  that  he 
ever  would  take  office,  until  after  a 
mo9t  solemn  condition  yielded  by 
the  Premier  that  his  Cabinet  shoula 
apply  their  united  strength  and  influ- 
ence to  this  measure.  Reform,  in  short, 
that  measure  which  Mr  Brouehmn 
twice  opened  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  measure,  we  repeat,  and 
not  some  one  of  a  thousand  possible 
schemes  pretending  to  the  same  ver- 
bal title,  was  secured,  pledged,  fas- 
tened upon  the  Cabinet  Now,  hear ; 
two  days  after  this.  Lord  Grey  de- 
clared In  the  House  of  Lords,  that 


a  measure  of  Reform,  some  measure 
or  other  was  determined  on;  but  so 
for  from  this  being  the  measure,  that 
identical  scheme,  or  necessarily  any 
likeness  of  that  scheme  meditated  by 
Mr  H.  Brougham  on  the  two  memo- 
rable days  of  Nov.  1830,  that  Lord 
Grey  begged  he  might  not  be  pressed 
upon  the  nature  of  the  scheme,  on 
this  particular  ground — that  none  at 
all  was  yet  arranged ;  no  scheme  of 
reform  had  been  yet  distinctly  con- 
templated ;  nor  any  outline  of  it 
adopted  by  the  New  Cabinet,  or  so 
much  as  proposed ! 

Yes  I  the  die  is  cast  I  Great  times 
are  at  hand,  times  of  confusion,  which 
hereafter  may  leave  any  of  us  but 
little  leuure  or  motive  to  enquire 
after  the  individual  defaulter  whose 
criminal  intrigues  have  precipitated, 
if  they  have  not  occasioned,  the  re  vo- 
lutions  which  impend.  The  King's 
government  have  adopted  the  re- 
formers ;  and  upon  that  rock  tiie 
reformers  will  build  their  church. 
Their  cause  is  now  safe,  placed  be- 
rondthe  possibilities  of  final  defeat, 
liable  no  longer  to  the  fears  of  the 
desponding,  and  transcendinff  even 
the  recent  hopes  of  the  visionary. 
Things  have  remotely  and  indistinct- 
ly tended  to  this  issue  for  some  few 
rapid  years:  private  ambition  has 
concurred  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  with  great  national  events : 
tendencies  have  been  suddenly  deve- 
loped in  the  composition  of  society, 
and  the  temper  of  the  public  mhid, 
which  have  latterly  left  few  doubts 
for  the  discerning  that  all  things, 
whether  in  the  chapter  of  accident 
or  design,  were  gradually  co-opera- 
ting to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  re- 
form :  of  that  cause,  in  short,  which, 
through  the  entire  last  generation, 
and  so  long  as  war  presided  over  the 
prospects  of  mankind,  was  of  all  po- 
litical speculations  the  lowest,  least 
hopeful,  most  abject,  and  disreputa- 
ble. Under  what  necessity  of  party 
purposes,  sudden — instant— crlticfu 
— these  tendencies  have  been  ripened 
or  crudely  forced  into  maturity,  and 
by  whom,  may,  in  a  few  short  years, 
by  comparison  with  the  tumultuous 
interests  that  are  on  the  point  of  un- 
folding themselves,  become  a  very 


*  See  note  on  the  Bi^fcop  of  Exekri  p.  157. 
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secondary  question.  For  us»  of  this 
day,  among  personal  questions,  it  is 
not  so.  It  IS  singular  and  memo- 
rable, that  two  individuals,  among 
the  showy  intriguers  of  the  day, 
two  Parliamentary  leaders,  differing 
much  in  the  quality  of  their  accom- 
plishments, and  a^eein^  in  little 
else  than  laxity  of  principle,  have 
become  unintentionally  the  two  main 
personal  instruments,  whilst  look- 
mg  only  to  their  private  ambition^ 
for  hastening  forward  the  present 
unparalleled  crisis,  and  maturing 
the  preparatory  stage  which  we  have 
reachea  already.  These  two  per- 
sons were  Mr  Canning  and  Mr 
Brougham.  Both  were  accident- 
ally reduced  to  the  dire  alternative 
of  sacrificing  their  honour  and  pro- 
fessions, on  the  one  hand,  or  their 
dearest  ambition,  on  the  other.  For 
both  there  was  the  same  appalling 
dilemma;  for  both  the  same  exquisite 
temptation,  Mr  Canmnj^  in  one 
hour  renounced  the  principles  of  his 
whole  life,  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  gliu 
tering  distinction,  (which  he  was 
destined  to  hold  only  for  a  few 
weeks,)  descended  to  one  of  the 
worst  of  coalitions,  actually  court- 
ing the  alliance  of  that  man  who 
had  prayed  that  he  might  be  known 
to  posterity  as  the  enemy  of  the 

Sreat  anti-jacobin  minister,  whom 
Ir  Canning  himself  almost  lite- 
rally worship[>ed  as  his  guide  and 
patron.  By  this  act  he  dissolved,  or 
confounded,  all  party  divisions ;  and 
by  this  first  and  general  apostasy, 
annihilated  all  those  bulwarks  which 
might  else  have  availed  us  against 
the  second,  and  more  special  apostasy, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Catholic  relief 
bill.  These  great  scenes  of  trial  and 
temptation  ended  in  shaking  most 
public  men,  both  in  their  party  con- 
nexions and  in  their  political  prin- 
ciples ;  and  furnished,  undoubtedly, 
the  first  great  staffe  of  preparation 
for  the  present  reu^rming  (or,  strict- 
ly speaking,  revolutionary^  frenzy. 
In  Mr  Cannhig,  the  dereliction  of 
principle  was  more  marked  and  no- 
ticed, simply  because  he  had,  and 
was  reputed  to  have,  more  principle. 
Mr  Brougham  had  always  made  it 
understood  that  his  opinions  and  his 
party  adhesions  were  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.  Else,  for  the  individual 
question  at  issue^for  its  extent  and 
for  the  degree  which  it  was  certain 


of  suffermg  bjr  Mr  Brougham's  vir- 
tual renunciation  of  it  at  that  crisis, 
under  those  circumstances,  and  above 
all,  in  its  first  agonies  of  pafliamentary 
birth,— there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  perfidy  of  Mr  Brougham  is  greater 
^more  unequivocal— and  more  re- 
dundantly hypocritical,  than  that  of 
Mr  Canning.  This  latter  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  that  not  himself  went 
over  to  the  Anti-Pitt  faction,  but  that 
faction  to  him.    And  perhaps  the 

Erofligacy  of  any  possible  alliuice 
eing  once  allowed  for,  that  was 
in  some  measure  true.  But  for 
Lord  Brougham,  the  betrayer  of  Mr 
Brougham's  pledges,  there  exists  no 
such  palliation.  Mr  Brougham,  twice, 
and  with  circumstances  of  memo- 
rable solemnity, bound  himself  under 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  looking 
on  with  attention,  to  the  zeidous 
]>rosecution  of  a  known  public  ques- 
tion. Lord  Brougham  renounced  the 
personal  support  of  that  siame  ques- 
tion, upon  this  ground,  that  all  his 
demands  on  behalf  of  the  people 
were  conceded  by  the  king's  oflScial 
advisers ;  that  the  question  was  now 
in  hands  the  very  same  as  his  own, 
for  its  particular  shape  and  manage- 
ment, but  in  hands  far  stronger  tmm 
his  own  for  its  prospects  of  success. 
No  part  of  this  was  true:  No 
shadow  of  this  could,  by  Lord 
Brougham,  be  believed  to  be  true. 
Government,  having  told  the  public, 
could  not  have  conc^ed  from  him— 
tiieir  colleague — that  they  had  as  yet 
framed  no  plan  at  all.  Consequentiy, 
whether  any,  which  eventually  they 
designed  to  frame,  would  in  one  atom 
of  its  provisions  approximate  to  that 
plan  of  Mr  Brougham's,  which  was 
so  solemnly  adjourned  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  afterwards  so  perfidiously 
abandoned,— this  question  no  human 
being  could  at  that  time  answer,  or 
can  yet  answer.  What  was  Mr 
Brougham's  own  plan  for  that^  Lord 
Brougham  was  a  satisfactory  gua- 
rantee. What  will  be  Lord  Grey's 
plan,  whose  vicarious  merits  were  at 
once  to  indemnify  the  nation — to  re- 
concile Mr  Brougham's  Yorkshire 
constituents — and  to  justify  Lord 
Brougham's  secession  from  the  arena 
of  his  volunteer  engagements.  Lord 
Grey  must  naturally  be  the  firet  man 
to  know ;  and  as  yet  he  has  decla- 
red himself  ignorant, 
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Tbiaastonkhing  lelf-coiitnuiiction 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Brouriiam  has 
not  been  noticed  by  any  body.*  The 
jnere  Manic  impossibility  that  he 
could  have  made  over  his  popular 
schemes  to  government,  reposing 
upon  substitutions  of  theirs  which 
are  not  yet  developed  even  to  them- 
selves, seems  to  have  escaped  every 
man.  One  senalmr  has,  however, 
animadverted  with  egregious  seve* 
rity  upon  the  general  w  of  bad  faith, 
radclessness,  and  indecorum,  which 
Itorapen  the  face  of  Lord  Broi^am's 
conduct  Mr  Crolcer  delivered  one 
of  the  most  stingii^  reproofs  ever 
heani  iHthin  the  walls  of  Parliament, 
upon  occasion  of  the  new  writ  being 
moved  for  Knaresborough  by  Blr 
Sprinff  Rice.  Thnt  it  was  felt  keen»- 
ly  ana  deeply,  that  riffht  honourable 
gentleman  may  be  weU  satisfied  from 
uie  abuse  it  has  drawn  upon  him. 
Having  obliquely  suggested  as  pos- 
sible motives  for  Lora  Brougham's 
conduct^  idiatever  are  most  shrawdly 
suspected  to  have  been  the  actual  mo^- 
tlves,  Mr  Croker  concluded  thus  >->- 
"  Until  such  anexplanation,"ashehad 
described,  ^  is  afforded,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  noble  Lord  is  under  a 
cloudy  which  nothing  but  an  ezplanfr- 
tion  oif  a  satisfactory  nature  can  dis- 
pel or  remove."  Yes!«^and  that 
explanation  never  will  or  can  be  of- 
fered. The  noble  Lord  who  bartered 
for  the  ^  whistlhig  of  a  name,"  and 
for  tiie  bauble  of  a  title,  a  popular 


station,  which  never  can  be  retrieved^ 
has  manifested  but  a  vulgar  quality 
of  ambition:  that  is  hie  concenL 
But  he  has  conducted  his  barter  in 
a  spirit  of  perfidy :  that  is  ours.  Had 
Lord  Grey's  scheme  been  even  suf- 
ficiently matured  to  have  warranted 
his  delegation  of  confidence,  stilly 
(as  one  of  Mr  Brougham's  brother 
representatives  for  York  observed,) 
he  could  not,  as  a  Peer,  give  that 
support  to  the  measure  which  he  had 
promised  as  a  Commoner. 

He,  therefore,  is  under  a  cloudy 
from  which  he  never  can  emerffe» 
And  a  CaJ)inet  that  either  could  be 
duped  by  him  in  so  capital  a  pomt, 
or  would  surrender  their  own  free 
choice  in  a  matter  of  that  moment 
to  a  bold  intriguer,— a  Cabinet  that 
would  suffer  any  man's  promised 
co-operation  to  weigh  with  them 
in  a  question  really  so  transcendr 
ent  for  this  period,— they  also  are, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  under  a 
cloud.  They  proclaim  too  much 
•conscious  weakness  for  the  respect 
of  the  politic;  too  much  time-ser- 
ving duplicity  for  the  confidence  of 
the  upright  That  Cabinet,  if  other- 
wise not  liable  to  speedy  dissolution, 
by  the  advanced  age  of^its  chief,  can 
have  no  root  in  the  reverence  of  the 
nation.  That  Cabinet  having  made  a 
way  for  the  inroads  of  revolution, 
will  fdl,  and  will  be  remembered 
only  for  the  intrigues  in  which  they 
arose,  or,  more  lamentably  by  far,  for 
the  confusions  which  they  introduced. 


•  How  very  prooe  U  the  pnblic  mind  to  tbig  oversigbt,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  tbe 
party  tricki  now  oommonly  pretMd  upon  the  reforming  meetings  by  the  ft-ienils  of 
the  new  ministry.  "  CaU  for  Reform,"  it  is  said,  *'  but  leave  the  details"  [details,  in 
this  case^  meaning  the  whole  sulisUnee  and  extent  of  the  measure]  "  to  ministui-s." 
Strange  that  eo  obvieus  a  sophism  should  escape  any  man's  detection. 
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Even  the  affair  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  is  a  job  of  the  moit  scandaloua 
kind ;  it  is  swindling  in  the  first  place— and,  secondly,  it  is  swindling  for  a 
vindictive  purpose.  We,  with  our  well-known  views  on  the  Catholic  bill, 
shall  not  need  to  clear  ourselves  from  the  odium  of  undue  forour  to  Dr 
Phillpotts.  For  his  own  sake,  we  shall  never  cease  to  lament,  that  a  champion 
so  powerful  should,  for  any  earthly  consideration  that  princes  or  courts  could 
oiTer,  have  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  enemy,  and  have  cancelled  the 
services  of  so  honourable  a  warfare,  by  his  ominous  sUence  on  that  memo* 
rable  catastrophe  of  the  cause.  From  people  in  ewr  situation  as  to  politics, 
the  language  of  reproach  would  have  a  natural  propriety.  But  to  th08« 
who  justify  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  set,  we  hardly  concede  the  same  lioeBte. 
A  privilege,  wide  enough  to  shelter  Sir  Robert  and  Mr  Derry  Dawson, 
might,  we  should  suppose,  be  available  to  Dr  Phillpotts.  We  see  no  differ^ 
ence  in  their  situations,  except  perhaps  this — ^that  the  plea  of  expedience, 
urged  in  bar  of  acknowledged  principles — ^policy  put  forward  as  paramount 
to  conscience,  sad  and  grievous  as  it  is  for  itn^  man's  character,  does  oer*> 
tainly  sit  less  unbecomingly  on  the  confessed  worldling  thm  on  a  member 
of  a  consecrated  profession.  But  this  one  difference  allowed  for,  in  other 
respects  the  case  of  both  parties  seems  to  be  the  same.  And,  if  not,  that 
could  in  no  degree  affect  the  claims  of  Dr  Phillpotts  in  the  present  instance. 
Havinff  done  wrong,  he  did  not,  therefore,  forfeit  his  title  to  bare  justice; 
Now,  it  is  upon  record,  from  the  statement  of  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  Uiat  hia 
present  Majesty's  government  (in  tiie  persons  of  a  ministry  now  dissolved) 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Dr  Phillpotts,  and  acceded  to  a  most  distinct 
stipulation,  about  which  there  was  no  mistedce,  that  in  any  case  Stanhope 
was  to  be  held  in  commendam  with  the  see  of  Exeter.  In  reality,  no  stipu-* 
lation  could  be  more  reasonable  or  proper,  and  there  never  has  been  anv 
difference  of  opinion  on  that  matter  till  the  present  occasion.  But  were  it 
otherwise,  a  bargain  is  a  bargain ;'  and  none  could  honestly  seek  to  evade 
it  Farther,  the  oblintions  of  such  a  bargain  are  trebly  binding,  when 
one  party  has  done  that  upon  the  faith  of  its  provisions,  which,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  any  less  consideration,  he  never  would  have  done,  and 
which,  secondly,  cannot  be  undone.  It  can  make  no  difference  at  all  in 
this  case,  that  his  Majesty's  government  was  then  administered  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  at  present  by  Lord  Grey.  Every  administration 
succeeds  to  the  absolute  engagements  of  its  predecessor,  and  inherits  all  its 
contracts,  unless  where  they  are  merely  personal.  But,  in  the  present  case, 
we  request  the  reader's  attention  to  this  plain  distinction,  that  thouffh  a 
promise  may  orighially  have  been  merely  the  minister's,  yet  when  ratified 
and  carried  into  effect  by  pledging  the  party  interested  to  corresponding 
acts,  which  else  he  would  notoriously  have  declined,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
king's  conaS  tfelire,  it  is  no  longer  the  minister's  but  the  king's  engagement. 
It  is  the  king's  faith  that  is  now  pledged  to  the  fulfilment  oflts  entire  stipu- 
lations—it &  the  king's  honour  which  is  at  stake ;  and  the  minister  who 
dares  to  violate  such  a  compact,  is,  in  fact,  sporting  with  the  royal  word, 
and  pursuing  the  vengeance  of  bis  faction  at  the  pme  of  the  royal  honour. 
The  hollow  pretence  of  the  ministry  is,  tiiat,  in  deference  to  public  opinion 
so  loudly  expressed,  they  had  advised  his  Mfi^jesty  not  to  complete  the 
engagement  No,  no ;  s^  not  so,  my  Lord  Altiiorpe !  Not  in  deference  to 
public  opinion,  but  in  deference  to  the  hoarded  ana  accumulated  malice  of 
your  faction — now  seeking  a  poor  pretext  for  a  mean,  ungentiemanlr 
revenge.  The  fact  is,  many  have  joined  in  ^is  clamour,  who.  If  asked  thefr 
exquisite  reason,  would  have  no  more  to  say,  than  tluat,  upon  principle, 
they  were  hostile  to  pluralities.  That  may  be ;  but  what  justice  is  there 
in  applying  a  general  principle  thus  invidiously  to  the  oppression  of  an 
individual  ?  Deal  with  pluralities  as  you  like ;  but  take  up  the  question  Is 
an  honourable  way,  upon  public  grounds,  and  wltiiout  distinction  of  pei^ 
sons ;  not  for  a  base  and  cruel  purpose  of  crushing  an  individual,  and,  at 
any  rate,  not  at  the  price  of  the  King's  honour.    For  it  is  as  eyident  as  any 
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one  fact  in  politics,  that  the  king's  government  (no  matter  by  whom  admi- 
nistered) has  tricked  Dr  Phill potts  as  shamefully  as  any  of  the  swindling 
gentlemen  who  are  daily  "  pulled  up'*  to  Bow  Street  for  ring-dropping;  and 
that  they  have  made  their  sovereign  a  cat's^w  in  this  base  intrigue. 

So  much  for  Uie  enemies  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  But  now,  at  parting,  we 
turn  to  the  Bishop  himself,  and  take  the  liberty  of  saying  one  word  to  him. 
His  Lordship,  on  one  occasion,  did  this  journal  the  honour  of  selecting  it 
for  the  channel  by  which  he  wished  to  convey  to  the  public  the  correction  of 
some  misstatements  of  his  enemies.  This  gives  us  an  mtercst  in  his  character, 
which  we  shall  most  unwillingly  resign ;  and  upon  the  footing  of  that  friendly 
interest,  we  may  dmost  plead  a  title  to  come  forward  as  the  public  spokes- 
men, in  stating  what  seems  to  be  the  Bishop's  present  position  in  respect 
to  public  opinion.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  his  place  m  Parliament,  has 
assured  us,  that  it  is  a  complete  delusion  (propagated,  in  fact,  originally  by 
the  press )^  to  suppose  that  Dr  Phillpotts  approved  of  the  Catholic  bill.  He 
retained,  it  seems,  his  old  sentiments;  and  m  heart,  at  least,  was  faithful  to 
the  old  cause.  Such  is  the  statement  of  the  gallant  officer;  and  what  he 
asserts,  as  a  matter  of  fact  within  his  own  personal  knowledge,  there  can 
be  no  pretence  for  doubtine.  It  is  undeniable,  then,  that  all  of  us  were 
grossly  misled ;  and  Dr  Phillpotts  himself  in  effect  aided  our  error,  by  refu- 
sing to  notice  it — a  policy  which  seems  to  us  perfectly  erroneous.  We  grant 
that  a  dignified  clergyman  ought  not,  upon  lignt  causes,  to  notice  newspaper 
attacks;  but  for  his  character,  for  all  that  was  most  dear  to  him,  and  when 
the  mistake  by  which  he  suffered  had  become  national,  surely  it  was  allow- 
ing a  most  disproportionate  weight  to  the  restraints  of  etiquette — to  grant 
them  a  paramount  voice  in  opposition  to  the  clamours,  and,  we  may  say, 
passionate  pleadings  of  his  own  character.  An  L*ish  Archbishop  came  for- 
ward, withm  these  last  ten  years,  in  the  newspapers,  to  rebut  the  unsup- 
ported slanders  of  a  mob  orator,  upon  an  occasion  no  higher  than  the  terms 
asked  for  renewing  a  lease.  That  miffht  be  undignified  and  unclerical.  We 
do  not  wholly  defend  it  But  in  a  question  so  critical,  so  urgent  as  that  which 
affected  Dr  Phillpotts,  the  simple  but  awful  question — Had  he,  or  had  he  not, 
behaved  like  an  honest  man  ?  no  earthly  punctilios  or  scruples  ought  to  have 
interfered  with  his  earliest  and  frankest  answer.  One  word  was  sufficient :  no 
call  for  details.  Breach  of  etiquette,  we  contend,  under  such  an  overwhelming 
justification,  tliere  could  have  been  none :  but,  had  there  been,  will  Dr  Phill- 
potts say,  that  it  is  not  better  to  suffer  for  a  moment  in  the  opinion  of  his  order, 
as  a  violator  of  ceremonial  observances,  than  for  ever  in  the  opinion  of  all 
his  countrymen,  as  a  man  who  bartered  his  conscience  for  preferment?  By 
his  silence,  he  has  allowed  that  construction  of  his  conduct  to  travel  far 
and  wide :  by  a  word,  as  it  now  appears,  he  could  have  arrested  it.    The 

East,  however,  is  past  That  explanation  which  he  would  not  make  for 
imself.  Sir  H.  Hardinge  has  made  for  him;  but,  alas!  too  late  for  correct- 
ing the  false  impression  which  had  settled  into  the  public  mind.  One  tiling 
still  remains,  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  can  and  ought  to  do  for  himself; 
and  it  is  our  main  object  in  what  we  are  now  sayins;.  We  have  a  pretty 
distinct  remembrance,  that,  on  the  first  notification  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's measure  of  relief  to  the  Catholics,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  or  some  similar  document,  he  delivered 
himself  to  this  effect: — ^tbat  as  yet  he  was  not  fully  acquainted  with  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  that,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  so,  he 
would  discharge  his  conscience  by  a  public  declaration  of  his  opinion  upon 
its  merits  and  tendency.  This  he  promised :  diis,  so  far  as  we  could  ever 
learn,  he  has  not  performed.  The  question  is —  TFAy.^  upon  what  circum- 
stances arose  this  breach  of  his  volunteer  engagement?  The  public,  the 
friends  of  Dr  Phillpotts,  the  many  who  admire  the  vigour  of  his  talents,  and 
thank  him  for  his  services,  earnestly  unite  in  this  question ;  not  as  a  question 
of  curiosity,  but  for  the  satisfaction,  and  in  right,  of  that  iust  interest  which 
they  take  m  the  public  character  of  one  whom  they  had  long  valued  as  an 
efficient  servant  of  the  times — a  man  of  honour,  of  great  ability,  and  (as 
they  ttill  venture  to  hope)  of  untarnished  integrity. 
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He  who,  within  the  kst  few  years, 
has  quitted  the  Irish  coast,  at  night- 
fall, for  Holyhead,  may  have  remark- 
ed, after  the  progress  of  a  few  miles, 
as  he  paced  the  deck,  a  speck  of  light 
glimmering  in  the  east,  on  the  yery 
yerge  of  the  horizon,  now  dipping  bcs 
low  it,  now  emerging  aboye  it,  as  the 
yessel,  breasting  her  way,  rises  or  falls 
npon  the  waye.  Onaneareranproach, 
he  will  perceiye  this  apparently  insig- 
nificant star  slowly  ana  regularly  as- 
suming the  form  and  brilliancy  of  the 
brightest  planet ;  and  then  again  re- 
ceding, or  dying  away,  as  if  gradually 
absorbed  in  surrounmng  darkness. 

The  traveller  by  day,  on  the  other 
hand,  who,  in  his  passage  up  or  down 
channel,  nears  the  eastern  shores,  must 
have  observed  a  white  tower,  posted, 
like  a  sentinel,  on  the  brow  of  a  low 
hummock,  apparently  forming  a  pro- 
jeci.mg  ledge  from  the  seaward  base  of 
Caer  gybi,  or  the  mountain  of  Holy- 
head. On  approaching  still  nearer,  he 
will  perceiye  that  this  hummock  is,  in 
fact,  an  island,  torn  from  the  main 
mass,  but  connected  therewith  by  a 
link,  at  a  distance  resembling  the 
gauze- work  of  a  gossamer,  which,  in 
its  fall,  had  accidentally  caught  upon 
the  corresponding  projections  of  the 
diigointed  rocks. 

^  Let  him  look  a  little  longer,  and  he 
will  now  and  then  detect  minute  ob- 
jects passing  to  and  fro,  and  come  to 
the  obvious  conclusion,  that  this  aerial 
pathway  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  connecting  ladder  of  accommodation 
formed  by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  speck  by  night,  the  white  tower 
by  day,  with  its  hummock  and  fairy 
bridge,  comprise  what  is  called  the 
Souw  Stack ;  and,  taken  altogether,  it 
fbrmn  a  prominent  feature  inihe  bold, 
romantic  scenery  of  this  iron-bound 
coast,  and  combmes  so  many  objects 
worUiy  of  notice,  natural  and  artificial, 
that,  be  the  observer  what  he  may, 
poet,  philosopher,  mechanist,  or  na- 
.turalist,  he  will  find  wherewithal  to 
excite  his  curiosity,  and  reward  his 
labour,  in  visiting  a  spot  which  has 
not  many  rivals  in  iU  kind  in  the  wide 
world.  I  am  not  aware  that  its  annals 
have  hitherto  been  recorded.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  many  hours  I  have 
•trolled  upon  its  rocks  and  pry'd  into 
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its  recesses,  I  will,  therefore,  assume 
the  office  of  its  chronicler. 

£quaUy  attractive  by  sea  and  land, 
the  visitor,  who  would  fully  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  should  so  arrange  matters  as 
to  go  by  the  one  and  return  by  the 
other ;  in  failure  of  which,  he  may  rest 
assured,  that  if  he  has  any  taste  for 
the  sublime  or  beautiful,  he  will  lose 
much  which  he  ought  to  see. 

Some  preliminary  cautions  are,  how- 
ever, necessary,  in  the  marine  depart- 
ment of  the  expedition.  In  the  first 
place,  the  day  must  be  calm  and  the 
sea  unrufiied,  or,  if  it  does  blow,  that 
it  is  with  due  moderation  from  the 
east ;  for  this  being  an  ofishore  wind, 
in  a  great  degree  tends  to  counteract 
the  heavy  swell,  which,  rolling  in  from 
the  westward,  renders  a  passage  by 
water  either  impracticable,  or,  if  prac- 
ticable, disagreeable.  In  the  nextplace^ 
if  choice  of  season  is  available,  a  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  the  early 
part  of  June,  when  the  sea-birds  are 
assembled  in  congress  for  the  import- 
ant business  of  nidification  and  incu- 
bation, when  every  tenantable  cranny 
in  the  rocks  is  occupied,  and  the  whole 
shore  re-echoes  with  wild  cries,  "  their 
waste  of  music  in  their  voice  of  love." 

The  tides  also  should  be  consulted, 
for  if  unfavourable,  it  will  require  a 
stout  and  sturdy  crew  to  contend  with 
its  influence,  in  addition  to  the  "  race," 
a  certain  confluence  of  eddies,  which, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  has  been 
known  to  act  a  part  not  much  inferior 
to  its  worthy  congener,  the  Norwegian 
Madstrom.  There  is  evidence  of  its 
having  once  swallowed  up  an  entire 
brig,  with  all  her  masts,  yards,  can- 
vass, and  cordage ;  the  luckless  vessel 
got,  by  some  means,  entangled  in  the 
vortex,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle, 
yielded  to  her  fate,  foundering  in  a 
sea  of  foam,  before  the  eyes  of  a  spec- 
tator on  the  heights.  It  may  be  fear- 
ed, indeed,  that  feats  of  this  appalling 
nature  are  not  infrequent  in  the  long 
dark  nights  of  winter,  as  scarcely  a 
year  passes  without  the  melancholy 
sight  of  broken  spars  and  lacerated 
rigging,  from  time  to  time  thrown  up 
from  its  fretful  cauldron. 

We  will  suppose  our  traveller,  with 
every  favourable  requisite,  on  his  way 
to  join  the  boat  waiting  for  him  at 
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the  pier-bead.  Ere  he  reaches  it,  he 
yniil  first  pass  the  bridge  coDnecting 
this  fine  pile  of  masonry  with  the 
town,  over  what  is  called  the  Sounds 
a  narrow  passage,  even  now  of  no  groat 
widths  but  much  more  formidable  be« 
§ne  it  was  smoothed  down  bv  chisel 
and  gunpowder,  through  which*  on  a 
memorable  ooeasion>  Captain  Skinner 
ittmmed  his  way  during  a  heavy  gale 
«f  wind^  On  his  psssage  from  Dub* 
liji,  an  Irishman's  carriage  contrived 
to  get  rid  of  its  lashings,  and  vaulting 
through  his  mainsaili  bounded  into 
the  sea,  leaving  the  vessel  disabled  by 
eueh  an  untoward  exploit,  and  incom- 
petent to  adopt  the  then  hatardous 
step  of  running  fbr  a  crowded  bar* 
bour'i  mouth,  and  already  exhibiting 
the  wreck  of  a  vessel  or  two  knocking 
their  bottoms  out  on  its  rocks  imme- 
diately to  leeward.  A  few  yards  far- 
ther will  conduct  him  under  a  very 
handsome  triumphal  arch  of  dark 
Anglesey  marble,  erected  to  comme- 
morate tbe  landing  of  his  late  Majesty 
^n  the  island,  when  the  royal  squa- 
dron remained  wind-bound  in  Uie  bay, 
tnouming,  with  half-mast  pendants 
and  ensigns,  the  loss  of  Caroline,  his 
Qaeen.  On  its  fViese  is  the  following 
inscription,  with  its  counterpart  in 
Welsh  on  the  corresponding  sideh— 

Geo.  i.  Rex, 

Monom  inviieng,  hue  sppulit, 

Aug.  viL     A.  D.  1821. 

C6r— Adail .  L  Ymweliad. 

y.  Brenin  .  tior .  y  .  iv.  Ag  .  ynys 

Fdn  .     Awst .  vu .  MDCccxxi. 

Finally  embarked,  a  westerly  course 
ii  steered,  usually  leaving  on  the  right 
a  villainous  nest  of  invisible  rocks, 
oalled  the  Pktters ;  which,  if  stones 
had  tongues,  could  tell  many  a  dismal 
tale  of  misery  and  mischief  of  their 
own  production.  If  tbe  tide  admiu, 
a  shorter  cut  is  practicable,  by  passing 
between  the  mainland  and  a  ragged- 
looking,  little^  rocky  island,  eSled 
Tnys  y  welt ;  of  this  island  and  its 
adjacent  rocks,  a  pair  or  two  of  oyster 
eatchers  {hcBmatopuf  ottrakgus)  seem* 
ed  to  have  taken  possession,  exhibit- 
ing, as  they  ran  along  or  flew  from 
point  to  point,  their  smart,  piebolled, 
ftlossy  coats,  in  full  contrast  with  their 
Jong,  bright,  orange  beaks  and  legs, 
and  crimson  irides.  Beautiful,  and 
Msily  domesticated  as  these  birds  are, 
U  is  surprising  they  are  not  more  fr*. 


Squently  introduced  in  our  pleasure- 
rounds.  Those  who  have  visited 
righton  within  a  few  years,  may  re- 
member the  numbers  running  about, 
without  alarm,  on  the  lawn  of  the  Pa- 
vilion. For  a  short  distance  beyond 
tbisislandj  the  scenery  is  tame  and 
insipid.  As  we  advance,  however^ 
the  rooks  assume  a  bolder  and  more 
precipitous  front ;  and  in  a  few  mi« 
nutes,  when  the  small  insulated  roek, 
called  the  North  Stack,  detaches  it- 
self, a  magnificent  picture  appears 
through  the  fissure ;  and  from  this 
point  may  be  said  to  commence  a  se- 
ries of  splendid  scenery,  continuing, 
without  intermission  or  diminution, 
for  the  remainder  of  tbe  voyage. 

Here,  too,  as  in  the  ease  of  Ynys  y 
welt,  there  is  a  passaoe  between  the 
rock  and  the  main,  but  so  narrow, 
that,  unless  the  water  it  perfectly 
smooth,  sn  inexperienced  navigator 
might  hesitate  to  attempt  it,  even  in 
a  boat ;  and  yet  through  this  channel, 
flanked  and  fringed  as  it  is  with  brist- 
ling rocks,  starting,  like  sharks'  teeth, 
from  its  yawning  sides,  it  is  on  record 
that  a  large  cutter  passed,  in  a  heavy 
sea.  The  event  took  place  some  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  particulars 
are  frerii  in  the  memories  of  many  still 
living.  She  was  one  of  the  post-office 
packets,  conveying  the  mail  from  Dub- 
un  to  the  Head.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing tremendously,  and  a  thick  mist  had, 
for  a  time,  concealed  the  land.  At  a 
moment  of  extreme  anxiety^— the  Cap- 
tain being  well  aware  of  his  proximity 
to  the  coast — ^it  cleared  up,  revealing 
as  fearful  a  situation  as  any  in  which 
mortal  men  could  well  be  placed;  an 
overpowering  sea  rolling  before  the 
gale,  was  hurrying  the  vessel  onwarda 
to  a  fata  which  seemed  inevitable,  im- 
prisoned, as  she  was  now  discovered  to 
be,  in  a  sort  of  bay  of  precipices,  lashed 
by  sheets  of  foam,  bursting  not  only 
at  their  bases,  but  breaking  over  the 
ledges  of  rocks,  which  here  and  there 
reared  themselves  above  the  swell. 
Letting  go  an  anchor  would  have  been 
useless,  had  it  held  the  ground,  the 
strongest  tackle  must  have  instantly 
yieldeid  before  the  pressure  of  such  a 
sea.  To  beat  out  was  equally  hope- 
less, for  the  North  Stack  prq)ected 
so  far  into  the  offing,  as  to  afibrd  no 
chance  whatever  of  weathering  it*  At 
this  awful  and  critical  Juncture,  aft 
experienced  sailor  stepped  fonmd* 
And  urged  the  possibility  of  ( 
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«'  It  Is  blg^  water,''  Mid  he  te  tbe  mp^ 
uAn,  "  bat  there  is  r  channel  between 
that  Island  and  tbe  naln,  and  I  think 
we  may  pnsh  her  throogh" — Chidden 
as  it  was  behind  the  rocks  of  the 
Stack,  over  which  the  wares  were 
frightf ally  breaking.  ToheslUtewu 
death — thefotiom  hope  was  decided 
upon ;  and  with  dut  ready  confidenoe, 
so  pecaliar  to  British  seamen  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  the  order  was  giren— 
*'  Up  with  the  helm— hanl  taught  the 
ilieets ;"  and  away  luffing  to  the  windj 
llie  boonding  ressel  flew  towards  the 
terrifle  chasm,  on  which  erery  eye 
was  riveted.  Had  tbe  helmsman  re- 
laxed in  nerve  but  an  iota,  had  the 
swell  intemipted  the  action  of  the 
filler,  though  but  for  an  insUnt,  had 
she  swerved  but  a  foot  from  her 
course,  her  planking  must  hate  been 
rifted  fVom  ner  ribs  by  the  grim  range 
of  serrated  rocks,  on  which  a  Mscuit 
might  have  been  thrown  with  ease,  as 
she  floundered  through  the  foam,  and 
shot  by  them  like  an  arrow  from  a 
bow.  For  a  minute,  their  fate  hung 
upon  a  hair;  in  another,  they  were  in 
safety ;  and  within  an  hour,  firmly 
moored  in  the  harbour. 

On  passing  through  this  opening, 
the  eye  rests  on  pfle  above  pile  of 
Btupendous  rocks  ;  the  lower  range 
broken  into  fissures,  forming  natural 
vaults  and  caverns  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent  and  picturesque  description. 
Immediately  on  the  left,  one  called 
Ogo  vaur,  for  the  large  cavern,) 
actually  perforates  the  base  of  the 
high  headland,  called  Morra  Uwm, 
or  the  bare  headland  of  the  boundless 
sea — from  Morva,  boundless  sea,  and 
Llwm,  bare,  exposed,  naked.  It  is, 
I  believe,  only  at  low  water  or  half- 
tide,  that  a  landing  can  be*efibcted,  on 
a  rough  shingly  beach,  mingled  with 
broken  masses  of  rock  in  a  spacious 
norul,  forming;,  when  the  spectator 
looks  towards  the  seafrom  the  interior, 
a  suitable  fVame-work  to  as  fine  a 
marine  view  as  can  be  imagined  ;  tbe 
perforation  is  perfect,  and  accessible 
to  those  who  think  it  worUi  their 
while  to  clamber  over  broken  frag- 
ments in  the  dark,  with  the  chance  or 
the  certainty  of  slipping  over  tresses 
of  sea-weed  into  puddles  of  water  left 
by  the  tide.  Not  far  from  it,  there  is 
another  called  the  Parliament-house, 
far  more  worthy  of  inspection,  and 
which  will  amply  reward  the  candidate 
ambitious  ef  taking  a  seat  within  its 
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walls,  compared  wllh  which,  iu  i 
sake  in  St  Stephen's  chapel,  in  all  its 
llory,  must  hide  its  diminished  head. 

f  it  is  in  the  breeding  season,  let  a  gun 
bo  fired  on  entering  by  all  means,  and 
mark  the  efieet-^tor  lo!  from  every 
chink,  and  crevice,  and  chasm,  as  If 
shovelled  out  or  exploded  from  a  caak^ 
—for  1  know  not  by  what  apter  oom« 
parison  I  can  convey  an  idea  of  the 
eflbct,— down  tumble  shower  upon 
shower,  and  pack  after  pack,  of  guule* 
mots  and  raaor-bills, — their  snow* 
white  breasts  and  dark  velvet  badn 
forming  a  beautiful  contrast  with  tbe 
back-ground  gloom,  as  they  dart 
through  the  aperture;  while  abova^ 
below,  and  round  about,  gulls  glide 
or  hover,  screaming  and  wailing  at 
this  ill-timed  intrusion  on  &eir 
privacy.  Here  the  empire  of  birds 
commences,  and  is  continued  with 
little  interruption,  though  with  singu* 
lar  selection  and  variety,  for  la  oon* 
siderable  distance  along  the  more  iii«i 
aoeessible  heights  of  the  coast.  The 
daimauts  for  the  undivided  ponession 
of  this  empire  of  air  and  water,  are 
divided  into  four  classes,  who  occa« 
sionally  contest  possession  of  certain 
spouand  allotments.  Of  these,  the 
most  numerous  are  the  gulls  and 
guillemots,  with  their  congeners,  or 
cousin-germans,  the  raior- bills;  but 
of  them  I  shall  speak  more  at  large 
when  we  set  foot  on  their  favourite 
haunts  in  the  South  Stack,  merely 
noticing  them  at  present,  as  forming 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  this  part  of 
the  scenery;  dotting  in  fixed  or 
movable  patches,  the  rocks,  the  sky, 
or  the  sea,  according  to  their  imme- 
diate occupation  of  nursing,  flying, 
or  feeding.  But  though  fewer  m 
number,  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
and  characteristic  are  the  gloomy 
ominous  forms  of  the  shags  and  cor- 
morants, and  the  stately,  grave,  and 
sedate  figures  of  the  herons.  On  Uie 
lower  rocks,  forming  sunken  ledges, 
with  pinnacles  Just  level  with  the 
water,  or  a  few  feet  above,  may  hie 
seen  small  assemblages  of  the  former. 
Milton,  though  an  excellent  poet, 
makes  but  an  indifferent  remark  fbr 
an  ornithologist ;  he,  I  suspect,  being 
the  first  who  ever  saw  one  of  this  sabte 
tribe  sitting  on  a 

'<  Tree,  and  highest  there  that  grew  i*' 
but  he  is  truth  itself,  when  he  d#< 
scribes  the  foul  fiend 

**  Like  a  cormorant.** 
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Observe  the  slouching  form,  the  wet 
and  vapid  vnngs  dangling  from  her 
•ides  to  catch  the  breeze,  v?hile  his 
weird  and  wildly  staring  eye  scans  and 
scowls  about  in  all  directions.  Sur- 
feited with  his  morning's  meal,  Uie 
filthy  gormandizer  reposes,  gaping  his 
naked  ydlow-skinned  mouth,  from 
whence  m  loose  folds  hangs  a  distend- 
ed flap,  big  enough  to  form  the  float- 
ing bilker  of  a  Greenlander's  fishing 
tackle ;  while  a  greasy  imp  or  two  sits 
waiting  for  a  fermented  portion  of  food 
from  the  parental  pouch.  Higher  up 
behold  the  heronry;  from  little  jutting 
shelves  or  corners,  a  few  sticks  project, 
slightly  covered  with  a  scattering  of 
withered  sea  tang ;  these  are  the  nests, 
on  which  the  mother  may  be  seen 
sitting,  or  near  which,  if  the  season 
be  further  advanced,  the  young  brood 
stand,  patiently  expecting  the  return 
of  their  parents  from  the  marshes  and 
shallows,  with  a  wonted  supply  of 
small  fish.  One  of  the  most  singular 
circumstances  connected  with  this 
associated  location,  is  the  absolute  line 
of  demarcation  and  boundary  observed 
on  both  sides ;  each  spedes  taking  a 
separate  site,  and  never  intruding  on 
the  appropriated  districts  of  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  The  guillemots  and 
razor-bills  nestle  for  the  most  part  in 
their  holes  and  comers ;  the  guUs  are 
scattered  with  rather  a  morelatitudi- 
narian  spirit  over  the  whole  surface  ; 
while  the  cormorants  usually  sojourn 
on  a  somewhat  lower  ranffe,  as  if  more 
suitable  to  their  heavy  awkward  flight 
But  most  select  and  ascetic,  as  far  as 
communication  with  others  is  concern- 
ed, are  the  herons.  Simon  Stylites, 
on  h»  column,  could  not  have  more 
efibctually  secluded  himself  from  the 
world,  than  oDe  of  these  long-legged 
birds  upon  his  solitary  ledge. 

Having  left  the  caves  of  the  North 
Stack  some  distance,  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  rock  presents  itself,  of  which 
the  herons  have  taken  exclusive  pos- 
session, reminding  me,  from  the  pecu- 
liur  positions  of  their  nests,  of  the 
hermits  of  Montocvrat,  who,  by  a  re- 
finement on  solitude,  and  stretch  of 
self-denving  ingenuity,  have  so  con- 
trived their  dwellings,  that  the  door 
of  one  may  be  placed  within  a  few 
yards  of  another,  without  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  tenanu  holding  the  sliehu 
est  converse  or  communication.  Thus, 
tf  a  square  foot  of  insulated  space  can 
be  found,  there  one  of  these  staid  and 
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melancholy  birds  is  sure  to  be  found 
posted  like  a  warder  on  a  watch-tower 
— motionless,  grey  as  the  rock  itself, 
he  might  be  mistaken  for  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  but  for  the  harsh  cry  ever 
and  anon  uttered,  or  by  his  now  and 
then  drawing  back  his  neck  and  bury- 
ing his  head  between  the  shoulders; 
and  then  stretdbing  out  his  long  legs 
far  behind,  in  lieu  of  a  tail,  to  act  as 
a  rudder,  he  launches  himself  silently 
from  his  resting  place,  and  floats 
away,  dowly  flapping  his  wide-spread* 
ing  pair  of  flagging  win^s.  A  colony 
of  aoout  twenty  or  thurty  appear  to 
have  monopolized  this  dreary  facade, 
and  year  after  year,  at  the  appointed 
time,  their  rude  eyries  are  refitted,  for 
the  reception  and  perpetuation  of  this 
lonely  tribe. 

This  rugged  amphitheatre  affords 
other  features  also  of  considerable 
interest ;  the  eye  is,  in  its  progress, 
attracted  by  an  extensive  surface  of 
recently  exposed  rock,  evincing  the  in- 
calculable powers  of  electric  fluid, 
which  in  an  instant  severed  an 
enormous  superficies,  and  shattering 
thousands  of  loosened  fragments,  hurl- 
ed them  like  pebbles  to  the  bottom, 
where  they  remain,  the  everlasting  re- 
cord of  an  event,  occurring  on  the 
29th  December,  1823;  further  par- 
ticulars of  which  will  be  reserved  till 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  signal  station 
on  the  mountain,  where  its  effects 
were,  if  not  so  powerfully,  at  least 
more  singularly  exhibitcil.  About 
midway,  in  crossing  the  bay,  there  is 
a  chasm  so  uniformly  rqgular  and 
direct,  that  its  formation  can  scarcely 
be  accounted  for  by  any  other  theory 
than  an  actual  recession  of  the  origi- 
nally united  parts  forming  the  hne  of 
precipice,— -a  phenomenon  not  un- 
frequent  in  several  similar  mountain 
ranges,  and  peculiarly  applicable  to 
this,  which  bears  throughout  unques- 
tionable marks  of  having  been  exposed 
to  upheavings  and  concussions  fully 
sufficient  to  rend  in  twain  &r  mightier 
mounds.  This  sin^ar  fissure,  clea- 
ved in  so  direct  a  hne  from  the  suin- 
mit  to  the  base,  forms,  or  rather  did 
form,  a  passage  of  communication,  of 
no  small  celebrity  in  ancient  days,  and 
retaining  its  odour  of  sanctity  till  a  very 
recent  date.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Ogo  Lochwjdd,  Ogo,  as  before 
mentioned,  signifying  a  cave.  Hespecfr- 
ing  the  word  Lochwydd,  there  is  soubs 
dinerenoe  of  opinion ;  by  persons  if 
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high  authority  it  has  been  explained 
to  mean  a  place  of  meeting  and  assem- 
bling together — an  interpretation  per- 
fectly satisfactory^  if  accurate;  if^ 
however^  it  may  be  supposed  a  com- 
pound of  the  words  Lloc  and  wd,  it 
will  admit  of  a  different  meanings  Lloc 
signifying  a  mound^  a  fold  or  confined 
place^  and  wd  something  that  is  ex- 
tended or  stretched  out;  which  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was 
named  from  its  obyious  peculiarity, 
viz.  a  confined  place  extended  in  length, 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  at  all 
events  most  accurately  defines  Uiis  re- 
markable spot. 

The  particulars  connected  with  its 
past  and  present  notoriety  deserve  a 
moment's  interruption  to  the  thread 
of  our  narrative.  A  spring  of  crystal 
water,  filtering  through  thedeep  strata, 
formed  a  small  well  at  the  bottom, 
which,  in  all  probability,  at  a  very 
earl  V  period  attracted  that  notice  which, 
in  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  wells 
and  fountains  in  singular  situations, 
particularly  if  difficult  of  access,  from 
Delphos  downwards,  have  invariably 
received.  The  next  step,  and  the  na- 
tural consequence  in  dark  ages,  was 
a  chapel  for  the  accommodation  of  pil- 
grims ;  and  here,  accordingly,  the  well 
at  the  bottom  was  in  due  time  support- 
ed by  its  necessary  appendage,  a  cha- 
pel  at  the  top,  called  Capel  Lloch  wydd, 
which  name  a  considerable  remnant  of 
ruins,  situated  just  at  the  higher  open- 
ing of  the  gorge,  still  retains.  What 
was  the  nature  of  its  early  virtues,  tra- 
dition has  not  handed  down ;  but  till 
within  sixty  years,  for  time  unknown 
the  lonely  diapel  and  its  well  were  the 
resort  of  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the 
island,  who,  at  a  certain  annual  festi- 
val called  sillia  mic  rariah,  correspond- 
ing to  the  wakes  of  tiiie  northern  coun« 
ties  of  England,  and  held  during  three 
successive  Sundays  in  July,  assembled 
in  troops  to  ascertain  the  matrimonial 
contingencies  awaiting  them.  £ach 
diviner  into  futurity  of  either  sex  de- 
scended the*  chasm  to  the  weU,  and 
there,  if  after  having  filled  the  mouth 
with  holy  water,  and  grasped  two 
handfuls  of  sand  from  the  brink  of  the 
charmed  font,  he  or  she  could  accom- 
plish the  re-ascent  without  squirting 
out  the  one  or  scattering  the  other, 
each  might  look  forward  with  a  fair 
hope  of  becoming  bride  or  bridegroom 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  About 
jixty  years  ago,  however  a  reverend 


Mr  Ellis,  the  worthy  incumbent  of  the 
parish,  duly  abhorring  all  superstitious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  alike  associated 
with  paganism  and  popery,  opposed 
himself  with  the  zeal  of  a  John  i^ox 
to  all  such  unhallowed  assemblages, 
and,  as  the  surest  mode  of  cutting 
them  up  root  and  branch,  he  forthwith 
reduced  the  chapel  to  ruins,  and  oon« 
cealed  the  well,  by  filling  it  up  with 
rubbish.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
truly  orthodox  exertions  of  this  mo- 
dem reformer,  till  within  twentv  years 
or  thereabouts,  walls,  to  the  height  of 
seven  or  eight  feet,  remained  sufficient- 
ly entire  to  convey  a  tolerable  idea  of 
the  perfect  building,  which  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  a  substantial^ 
though  rude  and  simple  edifice,  com- 
posed of  unhewn  stones  cemented  with 
mortar,  the  wijidow  and  door-frames 
excepted,  which  were  well  wrought  by 
the  chbel,  with  considerable  labour, 
from  very  obdurate  materials;  the 
whole  consisting  apparently  of  one 
chamber  of  an  oblong  form,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  few  yards  in  length.  Of  the 
well,  however,  not  a  trace  was  left, 
though  its  existence  was  proved  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  doubt  very  few 
years  ago,  by  a  party  who  landed,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  detecting  the 
spot,  from  which,  after  removing  a 
quantity  of  sand  and  loose  stones,  again 
gushed  the  fountain  of  pure  water,  in 
all  its  pristine  vigour,  and  doubtless, 
inherent  virtues;  but  time,  that  "edax 
reruro,"  has  pressed  with  so  relentless 
a  hand  on  the  long  neglected  pathway, 
that  I  fear  few  candidates,  under  any 
circumstances,  much  less  with  water- 
tight mouths  and  unclenching  hands, 
would  now  venture  with  a  prospect  of 
success  to  ascend  the  precipitous  pass 
of  Ogo  Llochwydd. 

At  no  great  distance,  there  is  a  soli- 
tary escarpment,  for  it  deserves  not 
the  name  of  a  landing-place,  on  which, 
during  a  tempestuous  night  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March  1808,  a  luckless 
sloop,  driving  before  a  snow-storm, 
strewed  her  broken  timbers ;  it  was  no 
subject  of  congratulation,  that  the  ill«< 
fated  crew  reached  the  land  in  safety, 
doomed  as  they  were  to  suffer  a  pnn 
tracted  and  more  bitter  fate;  for  when 
the  morning  dawned,  they  were  dis- 
covered frozen  in  the  attitudes  in 
which  death  had  assailed  them.  The 
captain  seemed  to  have  patiently  re- 
signed himself  to  what  was  irremedia- 
ble.    He  was  found  stretched  at  the 
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fy9t  of  a  rocky  under  wbich  bo  Tainly 
sought  a  remnant  of  shelter^  his  head 
resting  on  his  hands,  haying  breathed 
Ids  last  in  a  ftosen  sleep.  Of  bis  com* 
panions,  some  had  struggled  more, 
some  less,  wandering  amidst  the  snow, 
or  in  vainly  attempting  to  reach  the 
summit  One  poor  fellow  had  nearly 
sueeeeded ;  he  must,  it  was  evident 
have  persevered  gallantly  through  the 
night,  but  human  efforts  were  of  no 
arail ;  he  too  was  doomed  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  his  messmates,  leaying  his 
remains  within  a  few  yards  of  a  place 
of  safety,  whieb  he  was  destined  never 
to  attain. 

This  interesting  amphitheatre,  be- 
ginning with  the  North  and  termina- 
ting with  the  South  Stack,  embraces 
something  more  than  a  mOe,  being 
flanked  on  its  southern  extremity  by 
the  leading  object  of  this  artide.  A 
glimpse  or  two  might  have  been  caught 
previous  to  passing  the  North  Stack, 
according  to  the  course  steered,  whe- 
ther doemg  with  the  land  or  keeping 
more  to  seaward.  But  it  is  not  till  the 
bay  is  fairly  entered,  ^at  it  stands  out, 
in  all  its  details.  As  few  visitors  ap- 
proach it  before  the  sun  has  gained 
die  meridian,  and  theref<nre  long  after 
the  eastern  rays  are  withdrawn,  the 
island  usually  appears  of  a  gloomy, 
sombre  hue,  approximating  to  bkek, 
its  dingy  uniformity  broken  only  by 
the  indented  sinuosities  and  irregula- 
rities of  its  surface;  whereas  the  main- 
land, either  from  being  somewhat  less 
assailable  by  the  mea,  or  more  exposed 
to  the  air  and  sun,  and  also  from  tbe 
operations  of  the  artiflcers  employed 
in  forming  the  communication,  pre- 
sents a  variety  of  shades,  in  which, 
however,  a  dull  red  is  predominant 
On  a  nearer  approach,  every  part  as- 
sumes more  importance  anu  interest 
On  the  left,  the  headland  predpioes 
rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge. 
In  front,  the  light  and  airj  bridge 
springs  from  rock  to  rock,  while  on  the 
right,  a  dark  deep  cavern  forms  the 
aperture  of  another  natural  tunnd,  si- 
milar to  that  of  Ogo*vawr,  penetratiiiff 
through  the  north-eastern  side,  and 
curving  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
where  it  opens  on  a  little  gulf,  the  sea 
rolling  Arou^  it,  I  believe,  without 
interruption,  at  low  as  well  as  high 
water. 

*  it  is  at  tbe  mouth  of  this  cavern, 
alongside  a  shelving  rock,  that  the 
boat  is  laid ;  and  by  means  of  a  rude 


flight  of  at^  to  aeertaia  pointy  ato- 
lerably  commodious  and  easy  ascent  is 
practicable  to  the  summit  level  of  the 
island,  near  to  the  spot  on  which  the 
suspension  bridge  terminates.  The 
hbtories  of  the  island,  bridge,  &c«» 
from  the  causes  which  first  brought 
them  into  notice,  to  their  present  state, 
are  well  deserving  oi  attenticm. 

On  casting  an  eye  over  the  map,  it 
will  be  seen  that  every  vessel,  in  her 
passage  up  St  George's  Channel  for  any 
ports  to  the  eastward  of  her  course, 
(sudi  as  Liverpo^  &c)  after  taking 
a  departure  from  the  Smalls  light,  off 
Milford  Haven,  must  steer  in  near- 
ly a  direct  line  for  the  Skerries,  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Anglesey, 
which  line  must  of  necessity  bring  her 
almost  in  contaet  with  the  western  ex« 
tremity  of  the  projecting  ran^e  of  this 
and  neighbouring  rocks ;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  tbe  whole  flood-tide 
setting  into  Carnarvon  bay,  a  vessd, 
even  with  due  allowance  for  keying 
dear  of  Bardsey  Island,  must  be  ae« 
riously  affected  by  an  inland  draft; 
but  should  she  by  good  management 
avdd  this  danger,  and  have  run  the 
greater  part  of  the  chord  of  whidi  the 
bight  or  Carnarvon  bay  is  the  curve, 
another  assault  is  made  upon  her,  when 
within  about  three  leagues  of  the 
Head,  by  the  reflux  of  an  ebb-^tide  also 
making  into  the  bay.  These  contend- 
ing currents  are  probal^y  the  predomi- 
nant canses  of  tnat  dangerous  "  raoe" 
already  alluded  to,  whose  influence  in 
gales  of  wind  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  jthe  immediate  point  of  eoUinon  bo« 
tween  counter  currents,  but  extMidB 
far  out  to  sea  over  a  considerable  ^pace. 
Those  who  have  experienced  eddies  of 
this  description  can  alone  appreciate 
their  overwhdming  powers :  the  swal- 
lowing up  of  a  brig  has  been  already 
noticed.  It  is  stated  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished by  Captain  Evans,  the  presetU 
harbour- master  of  Holyhead,  to  whose 
representations  the  dbief  morit  of  thia 
establishment  is  due,  after  a  long  list 
of  shipwrecks  in  the  vidnity,  that 
scarcely  a  winter  passed,  previous  to 
the  exhibitbn  of  this  light,  in  which 
the  ndghboiutng  peasantry  and  fidi- 
ermen  have  not  fallen  in  with  floating 
fragments,  or  various  articles  of  mcfft- 
ehandise,  belonging  to  vessels  whidi 
had  gone  down  in  the  race  unseen, 
unpitied,  and  unsecounted  for.  The 
dead  set  of  the  currents  up  chaMiel 
was  not  loDg  ago  verified  by  a  euriOM 
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w^Amk,  It  wM  koown  tbtt »  boro«« 
vard  bound  tbip,  win«  laden,  h«d 
gone  t0  piettt  off  tha  Seilly  i^laadi^ 
when  to  the  eurpriie  of  all,  in  aboi^t  a 
fortnight,  aeveral  butts  of  aberry,  form* 
iiig  part  of  her  cargo,  made  toeir  ap- 
pearanee,  and  drift^  aahore  on  variooi 
parts  of  tbiacaaat.  Therearemanyanec- 
dotea  of  hair-breadth  escapes  tooonArpi 
the  danger  of  this  indraft.  During  an 
intense  Tog,  and  light  breeae  from  th£ 
S.E.  a  fi)>herman  in  a  skiff,  cloae  in 
shore,  examining  aome  lobster  baskets, 
was  surprised  by  the  aound  of  voiees ; 
and  on  looking  up,  was  still  more  aito* 
niahed  b^  seeing  the  looming  of  a  large 

Suare-ngged  veaael  almost  on  board 
him.  On  his  loudly  hailing,  she 
steered  elear>  and  he  immediately  pull- 
ed alongside^  oonveying  the  unexpect<* 
ed  information  to  the  eaptain,  that,  if 
he  persevered  on  that  eourae  but  a  few 
mifuitea  longer,  he  would  bring  him-* 
self  upon  a  parcel  of  rocks  almost  un« 
der  his  bows.  Measures  were  of  oourae 
instantly  taken,  and  a  danger  easily 
avoided,  which,  but  for  this  timely  no- 
tice, must  inevitably  have  been  fatal. 
The  fisherman  waa  requeated  to  ns* 
main  on  the  look-^out,  as  several  other 
veaseia  were  auppoaed  to  he  not  far 
astern.  And  ao  ii  proved ;  for  on  the 
Aig'a  dearing  up,  a  Utile  fleet  was 
dkeovered  atandtng  on  steadily  and  nn* 
eonaeioudy  to  certain  deatruetion.  One 
other  anecdote  may  be  mentioned, 
whieh,  though  it  lerminated,  aa  Cmt  as 
the  v>essel  was  eoncerned,  less  fortu- 
nately, was  certainly  one  of  the  nar- 
roweat  eseapea  in  one  of  the  moat  eri- 
4ieal  situations  in  the  annala  of  ahip- 
WKcks. 

I  ^all  give  it  nearly  in  the  words  of 
an  observer  on  the  spot :  Soon  aflter 
dusk,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  18S6, 
a  Ane  new  brig,  named  the  Alexander, 
on  her  voyage  from  Jamaica  to  Xiver- 
nool,  made  Bardsey  light,  and  shaped 
tier  eourae  for  the  Skerries,  with  a 
steeng  breese  at  SS.W.,  weather  haxy. 
At  ten  o'clock  she  efaortened  sail; 
soon  after  which  a  rock  was  obeerved 
dose  on  her  larboard  bow,  and  break- 
ers right  n»  head:  the  alarm  waa  given, 
and  the  affrighted  passengers  hastily 
dressing  themsdves,  and  eolleeting 
their  vuuaMes,  prepared  for  the  worst. 
In  a  few  minutes,  the  master  came 
down,  annonndng  the  grateful  intd- 
Bgenee  ^t  the  danger  was  over,  and 
tfiey  again  retired  in  confidence  to 
*  rest;  bnt  4hey  had  Maredy  dene  to, 


when  the  vessel  struck  violently  ab«ft, 
and  the  cabin  was  almost  immediate* 
Iv  filled  with  su4:h  a  rush  of  water, 
that  they  were  eoppelled  to  seek  in« 
stant  safety  on  the  quarter-deck.  The 
brig,  when  the  first  aUrm  was  given, 
had  been  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the 
larboard  tack,  with  the  intention  of 
laying  her  along  the  land  till  an  offt 
ing  was  gained ;  but  as  in  the  con« 
fusion  they  omitted  to  brace  up  her 
yards,  on  coming  to  the  wind  the  sailf 
w^e  taken  aback,  aiul  getting  stem 
way,  die  grounded  on  the  cliff;  ajfter 
a  few  heavy  blows,  she  swung  round 
in  a  line  parallel  to  the  shore,  and 
there  remained,  beating  violently,  with 
her  masts  and  yards  entangled  in  the 
projecting  rpcks,  which  snapping  and 
shattering  with  the  repeated  shne|f;% 
fell  down  on  the  deck,  and  added  to 
the  danger  and  confusion.  By  thia 
time,  the  passengers  had  assembled 
round  the  master,  who  stood  irreso*- 
lute,  until  the  chief  m»te  assured  them 
that  the  spritsail-yard  lay  upon  a  low 
table  rocic,  upon  which  he  thought  it 
possible  to  conduct  the  women  and 
children,  if  they  made  haste ;  a  young 
lady  from  Kingston  was  the  first  to 
offer,  and  with  mudi  diffieulty  readi* 
ed  the  rock  in  aafety ;  when  die  galo 
lant  mate  returned  to  the  wredt«  and 
finally  succeeded  in  landing  two  pther 
ladies,  three  children,  and  a  Spanish 
and  £nglibh  merchant.  The  maater 
And  crew  then  followed,  and  juat  as 
the  last  man  landed,  the  yard  waa 
carried  away,  and  all  communication 
widi  the  wreck  cut  off.  Nineteen 
persons  were  thus  huddled  together 
at  nkidnight  on  a  ledge  of  rock  just 
sufficient  to  hold  them,  but  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  exact  position  in 
which  they  were  first  landed,  last  by 
the  digfatest  movement,  th^  diould 
predpitate  the  person  before  them  in« 
to  the  sea.  The  night  waa  dark  and 
cold,  and  no  one  but  the  watch  on 
deck  had  any  eoverina;  beyond  their 
night-dothee.  But  aU  their  miseries 
were  trifling  compared  with  the  ter« 
rible  anxiety  with  which  they  watch* 
ed  the  flowing  tide,  with  an  apparent- 
ly inaocesdble  ^W  behind  them,  and 
the  water  even  then  curling  round 
thdr  feet ;  eaeh  wave  evidently  reach- 
ed a  high^mark  than  its  predeoesscr, 
and  it  was  too  dear  that  another  hdi 
hour's  flood  nftust  sweep  them  all  into 
the  aea.  At  length,  when  the  dead 
4efd  of  the  water  waa  only  a  foot  and 
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a  half  below  them,  with  inexpressible 
joy  and  thankfulness  they  observed  it 
first  to  paase>  and  then  graduaUv  but 
perceptibly  recede.  Just  before  dawn^ 
the  chief  mate  and  a  boy,  with  great 
difficulty,  scaled  the  cliff,  and  c^ling 
up  the  country  people,  obtained  ropes, 
by  which  the  whole  party  were  suc- 
cessively drawn  up  in  safety,  with  the 
exception  of  one  individual,  whose 
thigh  was  fractured  by  a  splinter  from 
the  rock. 

The  next  day  the  wind  changed, 
and  blew  hard,  breaking  up  the  un- 
fortunate vessel,  from  which  little  of 
the  cargo  was  saved ;  but  her  boat 
drifted  safely  on  shore  from  the  booms, 
with  three  small  goats,  which  lone 
survived  the  miseries  of  that  eventfiU 
night 

Under  such  circumstances,  to  all 
vessels,  but  more  especially  the  post- 
office  packets,  the  necessity  of  a  light 
became  of  paramount  importance, 
compelled  as  their  commanders  were 
by  the  nature  of  the  service,  when  ex- 
posed to  thick  weather,  or  particular 
winds,  (knowing  full  well  the  cha- 
racter of  the  coast  right  a-head,)  to 
make  the  Skerries,  or  at  other  times 
to  land  their  mail  and  passengers  at 
the  back  of  the  Head. 

Impressed  at  length  with  the  ob- 
vious advantages,  not  to  say  necessity 
of  the  case,  the  Trinity- House  finally 
entered  into  the  views  of  Captain 
Evans,  and  decided  upon  adopting 
his  suggestions,  assigning  to  his  su- 
perintendence the  preparatory  opera- 
tions, which  were  commenced  in  May 
1808,  when  temporary  shelter  was 
erected,  and  a  cook's  galley  set  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  70  men,  who 
were  onlv  allowed  to  absent  them- 
selves, when  weather  permitted,  from 
the  Saturday  evening  till  the  Sunday 
morning. 

At  this  period,  it  should  be  obser- 
ved, that  the  present  landing-place, 
on  the  north  side,  indifferent  as  it  still 
is,  at  certain  times  of  tide,  was  then 
altogether  impracticable ;  and  that  on 
the  south-east  alone,  where  at  all  times 
more  or  less  there  is  a  considerable 
swell,  a  precarious  footing  was  attain- 
able. The  difficulties  of  landing  be- 
ing thus  so  great,  and  the  power  of 
supplymg  this  large  population  so 
precanous^  particularly  with  water, 
there  being  none  on  the  ishind,  it  was 
found  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
•gainst  this  inconvenience.    Accord-* 
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inglyacanva8sho8e,j)00feet  in  length, 
was  made  to  communicate  with  a 
small  tarn,  about  800  feet  from  the 
summit  of  the  nearest  headland,  de- 
scending thence  at  a  sharp  angle  die 
remaining  100  feet,  till  it  reached  the 
island ;  in  connexion  with  this  hose, 
a  stay  and  traveller  were  rigged  out, 
by  which  milk,  instruments,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles,  were  safely 
and  commodiously  passed  to  and  fro. 
On  one  occasion,  a  passenger  of  a  very 
different  description  attempted  this 
fearful  communication  in  the  person 
of  an  active  young  man,  one  of  the 
workmen.  Having  received  intima- 
tion of  his  mother's  sudden  illness,  he 
resolved,  as  the  surf  was  too  high  to 
admit  of  the  usual  ^ress  b^  water, 
to  trust  himself  to  this  aenal  con- 
veyance. Accordingly,  firmly  grasp- 
ing the  hose  and  tackling,  he  Sowlv 
but  steadily  made  his  way  good,  witn 
every  eye  intently  fixed  upon  him, 
and  trembling  for  his  safetv,  up  this 
terrific  pathway,  and  safely  landed 
himself  on  the  mountain's  brow.  This 
hazardous  adventure  took  place  with* 
out  the  superintendent's  knowledge, 
who  very  properly,  upon  hearing  of  it, 
issued  a  positive  order,  that  it  should 
on  no  account  whatever  be  repeated. 

As  the  works  proceeded,  the  neces* 
sity  of  a  more  frequent  and  certain 
communication  naturally  increased. 
Accordingly  an  ingenious  old  mill- 
wright, in  coniunction  with  Captain 
Evans,  set  their  heads  together  for 
the  accomphshment  of  this  desirable 
object,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared 
in  the  course  of  the  summer^  in  the 
form  of  a  smaU  box  or  cradle,  su8« 
pended  on  two  strong  stays,  running 
through  sheaves,  and  swung  across 
the  chasm,  a  distance  of  150  feet,  (a 
space  30  feet  wider  than  the  present 
bridge  and  subsequent  cradle  passage,) 
being  made  fast  to  the  nearest  pro- 
jecting point  of  the  mainland  rocks, 
from  wnence  an  ascent  was  practi- 
cable. We  would  request  the  light- 
headed and  nervous  portion  of  the 
community,  who  may  chance  to  visit 
the  South  Stack,  to  have  pointed  out 
to  them  the  precise  point  on  the  main- 
land rocks,  from  whence  this  first  and 
original  cradle  took  its  departure ;  and 
thence  to  trace  clearly  and  distinctly 
the  goat-like  ascent  up  and  down^ 
which  all  who,  whether  from  busi* 
ness  or  curiosity,  visited  the  island^ 
were  necessitated  to  damber  and  ctmwL 
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The  cradle  itsdf,  moreover,  in  its  in- 
fant state,  was  by  no  means  a  bed  of 
roses,  before  experience  and  practice 
had  vouched  for  its  security ;  and  it 
is  but  fair  to  allow  to  Captain  Evans, 
who  was  the  first  to  embark  and  ferry 
himself  over,  something  of  the  "  ro^ 
bur  et  09  iripUsw^'  assigned  by  Horace 
to  the  man  who  first  ventured  his  per- 
son  on  the  wide  seas,  in  the  crazy 
barks  of  ancient  times. 

Confidence  in  its  stability,  however, 
soon  removed  all  reasonable  fears  ; 
and  as  one  of  the  passengers  who  tried 
it  in  this  its  early  day,  I  can  perfectly 
recollect  that  even  the  first  moment 
of  its  launching  from  terra  firma,  was 
a  change  much  for  the  better,  com- 
pared vrith  the  headlong   scramble 
down  certain  parts  of  the  precipice 
leading  to  its  point  of  suspension.   In 
the  meantime,  workmen,  lowered  by 
ropes,  were  constantly  em|4oyed  in 
forming  a  more  commodious  stair- 
case on  the  broad  face  of  the  rock, 
from  which,  in  January  1809,  a  shorter 
passage,  120  feet  in  length,  was  effect- 
ed.   Still,  however,  by  means  of  a 
cradle,  though  of  a  somewhat  impro- 
ved structure,  which  remained  as  the 
sole  direct  mode  of  communication  for 
five  years,  during  which  time  no  acci- 
dent occurred  to  any  living  being. 
Captain  Evans'  dog  excepted,  who  one 
day,  in  his  haste  to  secure  a  passage, 
at  the  moment  of  the  cradle's  depar- 
ture, sprung  forward  unsuccessfully, 
and  was  precipitated  into  the  waters 
below,  from  whence,  as  the  sea  was 
comparatively  smooth,  he  was  rescued 
without  receiving  the  slightest  injury. 
Two  passengers  were  the  legal  com- 
plement of  the  limited  dimensions  of 
this  carriage ;  but  occasionally  three, 
if  not  four,  contrived  to  pack  them- 
selves on  board.    It  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  inmates  being  sll 
females,  during  a  heavy  gale  of  vrind, 
what  with  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
whirling  eddies,  combined  with  the 
extra  gravitating  weight  of  the  over^ 
loaded  vehicle,   it  so  happened  that 
the  workmen  were  for  a  time  unable 
to  haul  it  forward  on  the  strained 
cordage,  leaving  the  ladies  for  a  time 
to  enjoy  their  leisure,  and  meditate 
upon  the  scenery,  heightened  by  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  cordage,  and  the  roar- 
ing of  the  waves  below  them. 

To  this  cradle,  at  the  expiration  of 
fivt  years,  succeeded  a  regular  foot 


bridge,  of  the  most  simple,  primitive, 
and  picturesque  construction.  Strong 
cables  were  tnrown  across,  over  which 
planks  were  laid,  and  on  eidier  side  a 
light  balustrade  of  stout  net- work  was 
raised,  the  whole  secured,  and  the  vi- 
bratory motion  in  part  counteracted, 
by  long  guys,  made  fast  to  appropriate 
points  on  either  side.  Over  this,  those 
possessing;  tolerable  nerves  might  trip 
comfortably  enough,  for  there  was  no 
real  danger,  though  to  some  the  pass- 
age was  still  a  matter  of  hesitation. 
But  whether  from  the  march  of  in« 
tellect  wishing  to  meet  the  advance- 
ment of  the  times,  or  whether  to  rival 
in  its  way  the  gigantic  undertaking 
over  the  Menai  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island,  the  bridge  whidi  suc- 
ceeded the  primitive  cradle  has  itsdf 
been  superseded  by  an  elegant  struct 
ture  on  the  true  scientific  principles 
of  permanent  suspension  bridges,  over 
which  a  regiment  of  horse  mi^t  pass. 
But  to  return  to  the  light-house. 
The  preparatory  operations  naving,  aa 
has  been  stated,  commenced  in  May,  . 

1808,  and  the  foundation  of  the  build- 
ing laid  in  the  following  August,  so 
rapidly  were  the  works  carried  on,  that, 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  February, 

1809,  the  light  was  exliiblted  for  the 
first  time.  The  lantern,  in  which  it 
is  placed,  is  elevated  above  the  sea 
aboat  SCO  feet,  the  summit  level  of  the 
island  being  140  feet.  The  reflectors 
cover  three  triangular  surfaces,  which 
revolve  by  dooc-work  madiinery, 
wound  up  every  nine  hours,  giring, 
in  order  to  distin^ish  the  light  firom 
that  of  the  Skerries,  a  full  face  every 
two  minutes,  which  may  be  distinctly 
seen  from  a  ship's  deck,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  nine  leagues.  The 
tower  is  a  substantial  stone-building, 
with  walls  at  the  lower  part  five  feet 
thick ;  but,  solid  aa  was  this  founda- 
tion, it  was  found  on  trial  not  to  be 
sufficiently  dense  to  keep  out  the  pelt- 
ing of  the  winter^  gales,  when  the 
waves  bursting  upwards,  dashed  their 
spray  with  such  inconceivable  force, 
tnat  the  water  actuaUy  filtered  through, 
and  kept  the  interior  in  a  constant 
state  of  moisture ;  so  much  so,  as  to 
excite  an  apprehension  that  it  might 
seriously  injure  the  masonry.  A 
variety  of  remedies  were  suggested, 
and  the  most  experienced  opinions 
taken ;  copper  bolts  were  inserted,  on 
which  a  casing  was  to  be  made  fast. 
Persons  were  dispatched  from  Lon« 
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doa  wiik  a  mixture  of  putvmrlMd 
iroDf  Parker's  eenent,  athes^  and 
saad.  With  thia  oompotttioD,  every 
oreTioe  and  iaieratice  waa  careftiily 
filled,  and  the  whole  eiiiooUied  down 
to  aa  uniform  aurfiice^  which  mt,  aad 
l^ecame  firm  as  atone  itself  {  but  all  to 
ao  purpose,  for,  to  the  general  aato« 
alshment^  water  was  still  farced 
through,  and  the  interior  walla  were 
as  damp  and  trickling  as  ever.  Cap<i 
tain  Evans  went  to  London,  aad  ie« 
ported  the  ease  to  the  Trinity-hoaae 
Board ;  anuill  slates  were  then  recaai» 
meaded,  as  an  additional  casing ;  but 
the  blast  of  the  first  hurriesae  ripped 
them  away  like  shreds.  In  this  di- 
lemma, when,  in  the  multitade  of 
counsellors,  no  wisdom  had  been 
found,  aa  old  aarpenter,  employed  in 
repairing  a  window-fVame  uid  daoiw 
ease,  which  he  knew  to  have  been  set 
ap  above  40  years,  at  a  mansion* 
house  in  die  neighbourhood,  remarks 
ed  that  every  part  of  the  csaiag  below 
grouad  was  la  a  state  of  decay,  whereas 
the  other  parts,  which  had  been  eoated 
with  a  mixture  of  painting  mi,  white 
lead,  «id  sand,  remained  as  soaad  as 
ever.  Happemag  at  this  juactore  to 
meet  Capuia  £vaas,  he  aieationod 
the  jfoct,  which  thus  acadgpfUy  sns^ 
gested  a  similar  application  at  the 
ught^boase. 

Accordingly,  a  mixture  was  pre* 
pared,  eoasistiBg  af  sand  liom  Pert 
Davaich,  free  from  aea»water,  whiob, 
after  bring  thoioughly  dried  in  an 
ovoi,  was  well  si£r^.  Two  men  weie 
then  employed  to  priot  as  fiur  as  they 
eould  reach,  with  a  mixture  of  white 
lead  aad  oil ;  aad  thea  over  this  gki- 
tiaous  surface,  the  saad  was  damd 
OB,  and  left  to  dry  and  harden  for  five 
or  six  days,  after  which  the  ptoeess 
wsB  repeated ;  when,  to  the  surprise 
af  all,  two  coats  were  found  fully  to 
answer  the  purpose;  for  rinoe  that 
time,  the  water  has  been  eiSsdhially 
axclnded,  aad  not  a  drop  of  maistuM 
aver  penetrating  within. 

Exdasive  of  this  tower,  diere  are 
two  dwelliags  fiar  the  aceoanaodatioa 
of  the  aghtiJceepers  and  thesr  faasi- 
lies,  and  aaother,  on  a  small  scale, 
fitted  up  by  Captaia  Evans  for  his 
own  use,  when  detmaed  by  tmsiBess 
oa  his  ftequeat  virita  to  tbe  islaad. 
And  thus  a  spot,  hitherto  veatod  at 
L.1,  Is.  for  the  summsr-pastura  of  a 
fow  abem>,  on  its  acaaty  patebes  of 
^pam  aad  ikrik,  beeame  at  aaea  an 
ol^eet  of  interest  and  importance  to 


tha  poU&e  to  genteaL  To  the  geoIo« 
gist  aad  aaluialist^  it  mast,  indeed, 
have  been  alwaya  so. 

The  whole  coast  partakca  awee  or 
less  of  a  micaeeoua  siAistose  character, 
traversed  here  and  there,  as  mav  be 
seen  at  Port  Dafaioh,  about  tarae 
miles  east  of  the  South  Stack,  bv  a 
veia  of  trap,  ia  itsdf  a  sufficieat 
indieatioBf  that  tadiiaet  igneous,  if 
not  immediate  voleanie  causes,  hafo 
been  ao  slumbering  agents  in  the 
formatioa  of  thk  range  of  ooaat  Of 
its  having  been  upheaved  or  severdy 
comj^essed  by  some  adcqaate  force 
fifom  an  original  porition  in  the  earth's 
erust,  a  glance  upon  die  precipioe 
fronting  the  ishma,  afl^Nrda  undispu* 
table  praof ;  aad  that  a  great  portion 
of  thia  stra^catioa  was  at  oae  period 
ia  a  semi-flaid  mr  pliaot  state,  mast 
be  admitted  to  be  oqtudly  unquestiea* 
able.  I  caa  nowhere  recollect  such  a 
series  of  fontaatic  festoonings  and 
twiatings,  aa  the  face  of  the  rock  pre* 
seats,  a  few  yards  oa  the  right  of  the 
mainlaBd  gateway,  opening  upon  the 
suspeasioa  bridge.  I  can  compare  it 
to  nothing  nsore  analogoua  than  rails 
of  ribbon  uniformly  plaited,  resting 
oa  SB  uaeven  irr^;uiar  foundatioa. 
A  little  further,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  rock  chaagca  not  oaly  its  integral 
character,  bat  its  aliatifieation ;  aasu- 

Er,  instead  of  the  horiaoatal,  a  per- 
licularform,  exhibitiBg  finer  aad 
er,  thoagh  perhaps  less  earioas, 
features,  than  its  intimate  neighbour, 
on  which  it  immediately  impiages. 
Thus,  the  Parliament-house  cavern 
seems  to  have  been  fiirmed  by  the  foll« 
ing  ia  of  fiwgments  disturbed  and 
di^mnted  by  a  sadden  fhaage  ficam  a 
heriaoatai  to  a  perpendicular  stratifi« 
catioa;  whea,  at  the  period  of  its 
rising,  it  shoved  aside  and  elbowed 
away  the  men  yielding  masses  of  the 
tortuous  sdiist.  An  additional  praof 
that  thia  unbending  obdurate  masa 
was  the  aggressor,  may,  I  think,  be 
inferred  ^m  the  tdiattered  face  of 
the  elevated  surftioe,  forming  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  mountain,  rising  for 
above  the  surrounding  and  more  de- 
cMedly  micaceous  schwtose  beds,  ex« 
hibiting  a  dismal  scene  of  ficaetioa, 
disk>cation,  aad  of  trituration,  (if  the 
term  may  be  appUed  to  fraaments  of 
Biaay  tons  in  weight,)  as  if  Uie  euam* 
lus  had  contended  with  sturdy  ohala« 
dea  ia  its  process  of  elevation.  An 
aapcrienesd  observer  will  re^aiM  «o 
directions  to  detect  varioni  pmnta  af 
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60Dt»et  Mween  riml  mtnet;  but 
there  if  ene  within  a  lew  yards  of  the 
spot  on  which  he  first  treads  npon  the 
islAnd,  after  crossing  the  bridge^  so 
well  adapted  for  obwrrationy  that  it 
nay  he  albwable  to  point  it  out.  On 
m-oceeding  towards  the  light-house^ 
ne  will  perceif  e  a  deep  iadentore  very 
oooBpieiionB  on  the  sonthFeast  side, 
where  the  sea  rolls  in,  fonninff  the 
gulf  before  mentioned^  into  whicn  the 
natural  tunnel  opens;  proceeding  to 
the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  im« 
mediately  fronting  the  abrupt  face  of 
the  opposite  side  of  this  gulf,  he  will 
traee  a  marked  difference  in  the  tex« 
ture  of  the  arm  on  which  he  stands, 
and  that  directly  facing  him ;  the  one 
being  in  part  more  masstye,  while  the 
other  inclines  to  the  micaceous  sdiis* 
lose  form — and  on  following  the  two 
curves  of  the  gulf  to  their  point  of 
junction,  he  will  readily  remurk,  that, 
although  in  very  dose  ccmtact,  they 
are,  nerertheleas,  not  identically  the 
same  stratum ;  and  possibly  the  inter- 
mediate chasm  may  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  rupture  which  lode 
place  in  thdr  compon^it  parts  at  the 
moment  (and  if  it  was  the  work  of  a 
moment—what  a  moment  1)  oi  colli- 
sion— when  these  mighty  rodcs  rose 
from  the  sea,  grinding  and  grating 
the  one  against  the  otbor« 

Thus  mudi  of  the  geological  attrac* 
tions.  As  for  the  natuvaust,  in  the 
scene  which  appears  in  all  its  feather- 
ed glory  before  him,  he  will  find  cer- 
tain species,  which  can  nowhere  be 
contemplated  with  such  ease  and  satis- 
faction, as  at  the  points  of  this  projeei- 
ing  promontory.  TherehaTcIaat,  aad 
0Q«ild  have  remained  for  hours,  watch- 
ing these  sea-birds,  and  listening  to 
their  wild  erj,  mingling  with  the 
hoarse  roar  of  the  wayes  unhing  the 
rodtsbdow.  The  perp«idioular  focee 
of  this  little  gulf  are  intcructed  by 
innumerable  fissures,  crevices,  ledges^ 
and  shelves,  admirably  adapted  for 
birds  requiring  these  accommodations ; 
and  here  accordingly  an  army  of  raiorw 
bills  (alea  torda)  and  guillemots  (eo- 
lymbus  troile)  lud  taken  up  thdr 
positum,  almost,  though  not  entirely, 
to  the  exdmion  of  the  gulls.  And 
therdn,  as  if  oonsdous  of  their  safety, 
it  bdng  an  inviolable  rule  never  to 
4isturb  them,  the^  were  carrying  on 
their  usual  occupations  with  the  most 
perfott  uneooeem,  permitting  one  to 
«nt0rfnllyfaitothdvdMnettieamng»- 


ments.  Closely  jammed  in  a  lateral 
niche,  just  opposite,  sat  73  guillemots, 
all  bowing  their  beads  at  each  other, 
with  a  gravity  and  solemnity  unac- 
countable. On  they  went  for  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  without  intermis- 
sk>n,  eadi  nodding  slowly  to  bis  ndgh- 
hour,  who,  with  equal  composure, 
nodded  as  slowly  in  return.  Now 
md  then,  from  another  ledge,  one  or 
two  would  come  in  from  a  diort  ei(- 
cursion,  and,  jostling  the  whole  line, 
send  a  doien  or  two  backwards  over 
the  edge,  croaking  disapprobation  at 
the  intruders,  who  took  the  vacant 
places,  utterly  disregarding  the  con« 
fusion  they  had  caused.  It  wss  im« 
posdble  at  first  to  divest  oneself  of  an 
involuntary  shudder,  as  they  elided 
headlong  or  backwards  into  the  abyss, 
thdr  squab  plump  bodies  supported 
by  sndi  oomparativdy  disproportioned 
wings.  I  felt  at  every  moment  a  sort 
of  rising  cry,  "  Ah,  poor  bird,  no* 
thing  can  save  himi  he  must  be 
killed."  When  flapping  his  little  pi- 
nions, away  he  went,  draving  the  air, 
making  his  circuit  of  a  mile,  skim* 
ming  now  and  then  over  the  sea,  but 
not  touching  the  waves,  and  then  re- 
turning to  nis  frittida.  Amidst  the 
myriads  of  old  ones,  J  looked  in  vain 
for  any  thing  like  a  corresponding 
number  of  young ;  I  could  scarcdy  see 
a  single  individual*  It  is  true,  that 
the  females  only  produce  one  ef^; 
but  still  that  could  not  account  for 
the  paudty  of  progeny.  I  suspect 
from  certain  sympathetic  eroakmgi 
uttered  by  the  old  ones,  when  turn- 
ing their  heads  towards  little  chinks, 
the  veoesses  of  which  were  invisible, 
that  the  infant  birds  were  kept  in  the 
bacd;ground ;  and  well  they  are  so,  or 
otherwise,  in  the  constant  disturb- 
ances, and  tumblings  over,  that  take 
place,  they  must  inevitably  break 
their  necks  in  the  oonfusion. 

But  a  greater  surprise  was  exdted 
by  perceiving  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle 
a  solitary  egg  here  and  there  lying  on 
the  bare  rock,  within  a  fow  indiM  of 
the  edge.  By  what  care  or  ins|inct  is 
it  j^reserved  from  falling  t  It  has  been 
said,  that  if  they  are  removed  by  the 
human  hand,  it  is  imposuble,  or  at 
kast  extremdy  difficult,toreplaoe  them 
in  their  former  steady  situation ;  whence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  they  are  glued 
by  some  secreted  liquid  to  the  rock. 
One  of  our  best  onuthologists,  Mon- 
tagu, on  good  evidence,  doubts  the 
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fact,  but  stai  the  mystery  is  great,  if 
not  greater ;  there  they  are  in  a  most 
hazardous  situation,  but  they  are  pre« 
gerved — by  what  means  ?  How  many 
are  the  things  which  our  philosophy 
cannot  fathom !  The  razor-bills  were 
by  no  means  so  numerous  as  the  guil- 
lemots, and,  generally  speaking,  didnot 
mingle  with  them ;  they  seemed  to 
hold  themselves  apart  as  the  better 
bird  of  the  two,  peering  at  one  ano- 
ther, and  pluming  their  coats  with  a 
sort  of  dandy  consciousness  of  their 
superior  brilliancy  and  glossiness.  But 
both  agreed  in  keeping  aloof  from  me ; 
there  was  nothing  like  intrusion  on 
the  spot  I  had  selected  for  obserring 
them.  Not  so  the  gulls,  at  least  the 
Lams  canus,  or  common  gull.  They 
were  all  familiarity ;  some  flew  so  near, 
that  I  could  almost  feel  the  fanning  of 
their  wings ;  while  others  settled  with- 
in a  few  yards,  conning  me  over  with 
a  vacant  simple  stare,  uttering  their 
plaintive,  melancholy,  imploring  sort  of 
note.  While  on  the  other  hand,  a  pair 
or  two  of  the  large  black-beeked  gulls 
(Larus  marinus)  now  and  then  sailed 
hj,  and  then  alighting  on  an  inacces- 
sible ledge,  reconnoitred  me  with  a 
scrutinizing  look  from  their  keen,  sus- 
picious, penetrating  eye,  expressing  a 
very  different  language.  The  former, 
barely  opening  their  slender  beaks  suf- 
ficiently to  give  vent  to  a  gentle  cry, 
seemed  to.  say,  "  We  are  poor  harmless 
creatures,  do  not  hurt  us."  The  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  moment  they 
had  perched,  opened  theirs  as  wide  as 
possible,  uttering,  at  the  same  time,  a 
loud  hearty  scream,  ab  imo  pectore,  as 
much  as  to  say, "  This  is  our  territory; 
you  have  no  business  here ;  we  wish 
you  would  go  away."  Not  far  from 
the  resting-place  of  this  pair  of  black- 
beeked  gulls,  a  pair  of  the  common 
sort  had  established  themselves  on  a 
bit  of  a  plateau  that  made  one  giddy 
to  look  at,  and  quite  tremble  for  the 
fate  of  their  sole  ofi^ring,  a  little  grey 
down-covered  toddler,  with  about  naif 
an  inch  between  his  toes  and  destruc- 
tion, for  a  breath  would  have  blown 
him  over ;  but  there  he  stood  quite  at 
his  ease,  so  well  tutored  apparently, 
that  when  the  old  ones  successively 
returned  with  food,  he  was  indifference 
itself.  No  tremulous  movement  of  his 
flappers,  no  impatient  stretchings  of 
neck,  or  gaping  of  mouth,  like  other 
young  birds.  I  cannot  conceive  a  more 
m^ancholy  advance  from  infancy  to 
maturity,   than  this  youngster's;  it 
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being  evident,  iVom  the  moment  of  his 
quitting  his  ^-shell  to  the  present 
hour,  the  choice  of  standing  on  his 
right  or  left  leg,  or  a  cautious  putting 
of  one  before  the  other,  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  inches,  was  the  only  source 
of  amusement  or  variety  within  his 
reach.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the 
proceedings  of  many  of  the  older  birds. 
The  din  was  incessant,  and  some  seem« 
ed  quite  exhausted  with  screamin?,  or 
hearing  others  scream;  for  I  could 
perceive  them  retiring  from  the  main 
body  to  rest  a  while  in  p^ect  silence. 
Now  and  then«  indeed,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent,  the  uproar  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  whole  body  settled  on  a  rocky 
inclined  plain,  interspersed  with  grass, 
of  some  extent,  just  bebw  the  lighU 
keepers'  dwellings,  which  formed  &eir 
grand  nursery  esublishmen  t ;  for  there, 
in  every  stage  of  growth,  hundreds  of 
young  ones  were  moving  about;  I 
conclude  that  each  parent  had  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  its  own  nestlings, 
though,  generally  speaking,  there  were 
no  striking  symptoms  of  recognition ; 
apparently,  old  and  young  seemed  to 
mingle  without  much  reference  to  re- 
lationship, and  a  stranger  might  have 
supposed  that  there  was  a  commu- 
nity of  offspring.  The  only  sign  of 
attachment  I  remarked,  was,  that  an 
old  bird  would  now  and  then  fix  its 
eye  in  a  more  pointed  manner  on  some 
one  of  these  movable  puff-balls  of 
downy  feathers,  and  then  suddenly 
opening  its  mouth,  deposit  at  the  feet 
of  the  fledgling,  a  crawful  of  half- 
digested  shrimps  or  soft  crabs.  Nu- 
merous as  they  are  even  now,  before 
the  erection  of  the  light-house  and 
bridge,  these  assemblages  in  the  breed- 
ing season  were  tenfold  greater.  When 
the  works  were  commenoed  in  the 
spring  of  1808,  the  unusual  appearance 
of  persons  on  the  island,  with  their 
operations  of  blasting,  &c.  so  disturbed 
the  proceedings  of  me  birds  who  had 
recently  arrived,  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  solitary  pair  of  guUs,  tne 
whole  body,  including  guillemots  and 
razor-bills,  took  to  flight,  leaving  the 
intruders  in  full  possession  of  a  spot 
which  they,  from  time  unknown,  had 
occupied  by  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right, 
although  occasionally  annoyed  by  other 
birds,  as  well  as  accidental  visittMv 
from  the  mainland.  This  solitary  pair 
had  taken  post  on  that  inacceaaible 
plateau  of  bare  rock  where  I  nottoad 
the  single  young  gull,  and  seemed  to 
be  aware  that  nothing  but  alMt  <)f 
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gtones  could  dislodge  them.  Their 
determined  confidence  in  the  security 
of  their  stronghold  met  with  its  doe 
reward^  orders  being  issued  that  none 
should  molest  them.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  a  short  time  they  became 
quite  familiarized  to  the  noise  and 
bustle,  and  remained  until  their  younjp; 
were  reared,  and  in  a  condition  to  shift 
for  themselves. 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  same 
pair,  as  was  supposed,  retook  posses* 
sion  of  their  old  post,  and  strict  orders, 
as  before,  were  given,  on  no  account 
to  disturb  them,  and  as  a  further  pro- 
tection, no  fire-arms  were  allow^  (o 
be  used,  and  any  strangers  disregard- 
ing these  rules  were  not  to  be  admitted 
affain  on  the  island.  In  consequence 
of  a  ri^d  attention  to  these  humane 
regulations  the  same  pair  continued 
for  five  successive  years  to  visit  the 
same  ledge,  and  rear  their  young,  con- 
sisting generally  of  two,  and  never  ex- 
ceeding three  in  number.  But  although 
only  this  single  pair  were  observed  to 
breed  on  the  island,  a  considerable 
number  at  times,  as  if  aware  of  their 
security,  sought  shelter,  denied  them 
on  the  mainlimd,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  bare  and  perpendicular  cha- 
racter of  the  precipices,  there  was 
scarcely  a  spot  among  the  clefts  and 
hollows  to  which  the  young  men  and 
boys  of  the  neighbourhood  did  not 
find  their  way  in  search  of  eggs,  for 
which  they  found  a  ready  demand. 

The  main  body  of  gufis  at  length, 
finding  that  these  wonted  haunts  no 
longer  afforded  security,  and  whether 
taught  by  the  experience  of  the  above 
pair,  or  from  their  own  observation, 
m  the  spring  of  the  sixth  year  took 
refuge  in  the  island,  chiefly  on  the 
south  side,  and  on  the  inclined  plain 
before  mentioned,  where  they  have 
remained  during  the  breeding  season 
ever  since,  and'.on  this  spot,  in  particu- 
lar, their  artlesi^  nests  are  spread  in 
such  numbers,  that  it  is  difficult  at 
times  to  avoid  treading  upon  them.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  only  two 
pair  of  theblack*beeked  gulls  returned, 
and  these,  according  to  their  usual 
habits,  not  only  build  apart,  but  never 
herd  with  the  rest.  Neither  have  the 
razor-bills  and  guillemots  re-establish- 
ed themselves  m  the  same  abundance, 
or  with  the  same  apparent  confidence, 
which  may  in  some  oegree  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  parts  of  the  rock  most 
suited  to  their  habits  having  been 
more  or  )cm  osed  m  landipg-places. 


But  although  these  poor  birds  have, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule,  found  a 
protector  in  man,  they  are  not  entirely 
without  their  troubles  and  annoyances. 
Certain  crows,  the  light-keepers  say,  a 
pair  only  of  one  particular  species,  come 
at  the  same  time,  and  build  their  nest 
just  opposite  the  Stack,  as  if  for  the 
express  purpose  of  harassing  and  steal- 
ing their  eggs.  For  no  sooner  do  the 
gulls  begin  to  lay,  than  these  two 
crows  are  perpetually  on  the  look-out, 
frequently  hovering  over  and  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  carry  off  a  prize. 
The  moment  the  thieves  appear,  the 
whole  gull  colony  is  in  a  state  of  com- 
motion and  consternation ;  those  on 
their  nests  cowering  over  their  new- 
laid  treasures,  whOe  the  others,  by 
their  screams  and  menacing  attitudes, 
do  their  best  to  frighten  and  drive  the 
marauders  away;  but  the  cunning 
crows  usually  gain  their  point.  Watch- 
ing an  opportunity,  down  they  pounce, 
pierce  an  egg  with  their  sharp  beak,  and 
fly  off  wiUi  it  in  a  trice.  The  lighl- 
keepers  assert,  that  these  crows  are  of 
a  species  known  only  in  Ireland,  and 
never,  with  the  exception  of  these  two 
individuals,  seen  in  Anglesey;  from 
their  description,  I  have,  however,  no 
doubt  of  its  being  the  hooded  or  Roy- 
ston  crow  (corvus  comix,)  well  known 
in  many  parts  of  England,  and  in  the 
north,  very  destructive  to  the  eggs  and 
young  of  the  red  grouse.  A  curious 
circumstance  fell  under  the  observa- 
tion of  the  light- keeper  :  a  pair  of 
these  birds  had  for  some  years  fre- 
quented the  same  spot,  when  one  sea- 
son the  female  was  shot,  and  the  male 
almost  immediately  disappeared,  re- 
maining absent  for  the  space  of  three 
or  four  days,  when  he  returned  with 
another  partner,  and  the  business  of 
nidification  was  carried  on  as  before. 

The  gulls,  at  this  season  so  nume- 
rous on  the  island  and  adjacent  coast, 
disperse  themselves  for  half  the  year, 
ana  are  never  seen  congregated  in 
great  numbers,  except  when  attracted 
by  shoals  of  herrings,  or  some  similar 
cause;  but  it  is  positively  asserted  by 
the  light-keepers,  as  a  very  extraor- 
dinary fact,  tnat  they  all  instinctively 
return  to  the  South  Stack  on  the  same 
night,  viz.  the  10th  February,  and  re- 
tire, with  the  exception  of  those  that, 
having  been  robbed  on  the  main,  had 
resorted  to  the  island  to  renew  the 
labours  of  incubation  on  the  night  of 
the  ISth  August.  The  keepers  sUte 
that,  in  the  middle  of  the  former 
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ni^t,  ihef  are  Warned  of  their  tnirtl 
bj  a  great  noiae,  aa  it  were  a  mntiial 

Seeting  and  cheering,  adding,  that 
ey  look  to  their  return  as  that  of  so 
many  old  acquaintances  after  a  long 
absence,  announcing  the  winter  to  be 
over,  and  apring  approaching.  For  a 
time  they  appear  to  congregate  toge- 
ther without  any  order  whaterer;  but 
in  the  course  of  a  month,  begin  to 
pair,  and  getting  their  nests  in  readi- 
ness, proceed  to  lay  their  erags.  On  a 
lonely  spot,  facing  the  South  Stack,  a 
couple,  of  what  are  familiarly  here 
termed  mountain  hawks,  but  which  I 
ascertained  to  he  the  peregrine  falcon 
(falco  per^rinus),  annually  build ;  and 
aa  they  occasionally  give  chase  to  the 
aea-birds,  they  are  frequently  brought 
under  the  notice  of  tlie  light-keepera. 
One  day  the  hawk  was  seen  purstiing 
a  razor- biU,  but  aware  probably  of  the 
toughness  of  its  skin,  instead  of  as- 
saulting his  prey  with  the  usual  death- 
pounce  from  the  beak,  he  seized  the 
unfortunate  bird  by  the  head  with 
both  his  claws,  and  made  towards  the 
land,  his  prisoner  croaking,  screaming, 
and  struggling  lustily.  Being  a  heavy 
bird,  he  so  far  incommoded  or  overbaU 
lasted  his  aggressor,  that  both  descend- 
ed fast  towards  the  aea ;  when  just  as 
they  touched  the  water,  the  falcon  let 
go  his  hold  and  ascended,  the  razor- 
bill as  instantaneously  diving  below. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  an  American 
ship  was  lost  near  the  sound  between 
the  South  Stack  and  the  Main,  when 
a  great  number  of  rats^  described  to 
be  of  a  very  large  size,  probably  the 
Norway  rat  (mus  decumanus),  landed 
upon  the  island,  where  their  descend- 
ants remained  until  about  six  years 
ipo,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
light-keepers,  who  adopted  every  pos- 
uble  means  to  get  rid  of  them,  by 
poison,  guns,  dogs,  and  traps ;  a  con- 
siderable number  were  at  length  kill- 
ed, and  probably  this  incessant  war- 
fare decided  them  upon  decamping, 
which  thev  did,  it  is  supposed,  in  a 
body,  at  tne  same  time^  for  not  one 
has  been  ever  seen  on  the  island  since 
a  particular  night.  There  is,  moreover^ 
good  reason  for  believing  that  they  not 
only  went  off  In  a  body,  but  to  the 
same  identical  spot,  as  immediately 
afterwards  the  nearest  farm-vard  at 
IVmaur,  about  a  mile  from  the  head 
ot^  the  Stairs  inland,  was  found  to  be 
overrun  with  them  ;  and  in  one  rick 
Of  com,  which  was  nearly  half  con- 
lumed,  no  \m  than  eighty  were  kill. 
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ed  in  makiM  their  escape.  I  heUett 
no  other  wild  quadruped  breed  on  the 
island;  imt  atoats  and  weasels  fre- 

auently  deatrojr  tame  rabbits  kept  near 
he  dwelling-houaes ;  and  that  they 
come  from  the  mainland  cannot  be 
doubted,  half-consutned  dead  rabbita 
having  been  found  on  iH^  bridge,  evi- 
dently the  prey  of  these  animals  en- 
deavouring to  carry  them  off.  In  en-  ' 
deavouring  to  collect  any  particulars 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  mys^ 
terioua  subject  of  migration,  I  ascer- 
tained that  five  woodcocks,  and  several 
small  birds,  such  as  thrushes,  &c.  had 
flown  against  the  plate-glass  reflectors 
with  such  fbrce as  tokill  themselves,  not 
always  coming  fh>m  seaward,  but  often 
from  the  land ;  and  I  was  further  as- 
sured, that  they  invariably,  in  these 
cases,  camefromleeward^flying  agahist 
the  wind. 

On  crossing  the  bridge,  the  visitor 
will  find  a  commodious  ascent  up  a 
steep  zig-zag  flight  of  374  steps,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  commanding,  at  its 
various  angles  and  windings,  a  near 
and  picturesque  view  of  precipices  on 
every  side;  and  if  he  is  fortunate,  he 
may  peradventure  have  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  frightf\ii  risks  to 
which  human  beings  will  fearlessly 
expose  themselves  in  search  of  eggs, 
or  samphire  (crithmum  maritimum), 
equally  "  dreadftil  trade."  The  latter 
however,  I  believe,  is  chiefly  found 
on  the  precipitous  rocks  to  the  east- 
ward. That  nine-tenths  of  these  ad- 
venturers do  not  come  to  untimely 
ends,  must  be  matter  of  astonishment 
to  all  who  see  on  what  apparently 
rotten  or  slender  tackling  their  exist- 
ence depends.  Held  on  by  an  urchin 
or  two,  needless  of  consequences,  and 
often  inefficient  in  bodily  strength,  a 
lad  will  lower  himself  with  perfect 
iangfroid  dovrn  the  face  of  a  precipice, 
enough  to  curdle  one's  blood  to  look 
upon,  and  on  reaching  a  ledge,  barely 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  foot  of  a 
goat,  away  will  he  scramble  with  or 
without  the  rope,  according  to  circum- 
stances, to  pillage  the  nest  of  a  gull, 
which,  if  aware  of  its  own  powers, 
might  not  only  baffle  his  attempt,  but 
flap  him  headlong  to  the  bottom. 
Wonderful,  however,  to  say,  very  few 
fatal  slips  are  on  record  ;  but  narrow 
escapes  naturally  enough  occur  fre- 
quently. A  lady  living  near  this  part 
of  the  coast,  dispatched  a  boy  in  search 
of  samphire,  with  a  trusty  servant  to 
hold  tne  rope  at  the  top ;  wbUe  the 
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boy  wai  dAngHog  In  hef  lertiee  tnld- 
way  between  sky  and  watef^  whether 
unused  to  his  tfitoation^  a  indden  dis« 
tioeM  fhmi  looking  downwards  at  the 
boy  a  molionay  or  niagiThiga  as  to  his 
own  powcn  of  bolding  hfm  np,  I  can« 
not  aay^  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
•enrant  felt  a  cold  sickly  shlTering 
creeping  oyer  him^  accompanied  with  a 
certainty  that  he  was  about  to  faint,  the 
IneTiUblecottsequenceofwhich^hehad 
sense  enough  left  to  know>  would  be 
the  unaToidable  death  of  the  boy^  and 
the  probability  of  his  own^  as  in  the 
set  of  swooning,  it  was  most  likely  he 
would  fall  forward,  and  follow  the 
rope.  In  this  dilemma  he  uttered  a 
loud  despairing  scream— by  good  for- 
tune a  woman  working  in  an  luyoining 
field  heard  him,  ran  up  Just  in  time, 
and  caught  the  rope  as  the  fainting 
man  fell  senseless  at  her  fbet. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  head- 
land,  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  to  the 
left  leads  to  the  signal.station,  an  esu^ 
blishment  connected  with  two  differ- 
ent departments,  one  belonging  to 
gOTernment,  to  report  the  arrival  of 
the  packets,  and  other  information  con« 
nected  with  the  public  service :  the 
other  under  the  control  of  individuals, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying,  by  tele- 
graphic signals,  to  Liverpool,  notices 
of  homeward  or  outward  bound  ves- 
sels. This  was  the  station  which  so 
severely  felt  the  efi^ts  of  the  light- 
ning alluded  to  before,  when  we  pass- 
ed the  avalanche  of  fragments  shat- 
tered from  their  primeval  resting-place, 
and  forming  part  of  the  surface  or  rock 
near  the  North  Stack.  It  was  soon 
after  midnight  on  that  dreadful  night, 
when  the  electric  fluid  seemed  to  be 
in  action  over  the  whole  body  of  the 
mountain,  from  its  apex  to  its  base, 
that  a  servant  girl,  sleeping  with  two 
children  in  the  signal  cottage.  Was 
roused  to  a  sense  of  her  danger,  by  a 
crash  which  shook  the  house  to  its 
foundation.  The  lightning  stripping 
the  shutters,  and  displadng  a  large 
bow- window,  entered  the  braroom  of 
the  signal-man,  iivho  was  asleep  With 
his  two  other  children,  one  of  whom 
and  the  father  were  scorched,  the  latter 
horn  the  middle  of  the  (high,  in  a 
spiral  form  up  to  his  neck,  burning 
•everal  holes  m  bis  flannel  waistcoat, 
which,  with  the  shock,  rendered  him 
some  time  senseless.  On  examining 
the  room,  it  was  found  that  the  be£ 
posts  were  all  broken,  the  curtain  rods 
melted,  the  pillow  of  the  bed  ripped 


tip  in  all  dlMtlottt,  iN  dIMl-Me  Md 
the  bell  shivered  to  atoms,  the  wAin» 
wot,  and  the  dtetser  bdiind  ll«  eul  fo 
pieces^  the  front  door  ftteed  aoMO 
yards  out,  *  large  shelf  above  tlM 
kitchen  fire-place  forced  through  the 
front  window,  and  three  of  the  oeams 
that  supported  the  deck  roof  broken, 
forcing  all  the  others  out  of  their 
sockets.  It  then  tore  a  hole  through 
a  twenty- inch  stone- wall,  and  made 
its  way  into  another  bedroom,  where 
it  shivered  to  pieces  all  the  furniture, 
iron  pots,  eartnenware,  fte,  also  the 
Wainscoting  of  the  bedroom  in  which 
the  servant  maid  and  children  lay.  bnt 
without  doing  them  material  injury. 
It  then  tnade  its  way  through  another 
twenty-inch  stone^wall,  into  the  stor^ 
room,  where  it  wrenched  fhmi  the 
wall  a  large  cupboard,  shivering  to 
pieces  its  front,  shelves,  and  all  the 
paint«^s,  glass,  ftc.  that  it  contained; 
then  through  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  and  destroying  krge  stones. 
It  finally  furrowed  up  iae  patement, 
and  disappeared  through  a  potato 
clump  twenty  yards  off.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar fact,  that  tne  onl^  article  untouch- 
ed, was  a  chest  containing  some  dozen 
cartridges  used  for  signal  guns,  which, 
had  they  exploded,  would  have  blown 
up  the  building,  and  destroyed  every 
inditidual  hi  it  A  brast  pan  was 
also  blown  from  a  shelf,  bottom  up- 
wards, upon  a  turf  fire,  biasing  on  the 
hearth-stone,  thereby  preventing  that 
destructive  element  from  doing  tnt^ 
ther  mischief.  The  servant,  a^  re- 
covering from  her  fright,  called  to  her 
master,  but  receiving  ho  answer, 
scrambled  over  the  wreck,  and  su^ 
oeeded  in  taking  him  out,  placed  him 
under  a  Wall  some  yards  from  the 
place,  and  then  carried  two  of  the 
children,  and  led  the  other  two,  all 
with  scarcely  any  clothing,  to  a  house 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  full  half 
a  mile  distant  Then  returning  to 
her  master,  she  found  him  still  sense- 
less in  the  placO  where  the  had  deposit- 
ed him  *  by  proper  treatment  he  waa 
gradually  restored,  though,  for  a  time« 
It  was  feared  he  wOuld  lose  his  sight ; 
this,  however,  he  at  length  recovered. 
With  the  exception  of  aU  occasional 
weakness,  which  still  remains. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  not 
far  distant,  is  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
extensive  area,  surrounded  by  a  rude 
stone- wall,  usually  assigned  to  the  Ro- 
mans, though  probably  of  much  more 
remote  antiquity.    That  the  Romans 
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may  haye  occupied  it  at  a  pott,  there 
can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt,  at  teven 
yery  fine  coins,  of  the  date  of  Con- 
ttantine,  were  lately  found  on  the 
mountain ;  and  a^small  inlet  and  island, 
about  four  miles  S.E.  of  Holyhead, 
ttill  bear  the  name  of  Forth  ana  Ynys 
Diana,  (Port  and  Island  of  Diana.) 
Near  this  latter  spot,  is  a  small  sandy 
bay,  called  Forth  y  Capel,  (Port  of  the 
Chapel,)  on  the  borders  of  which  a 
tumulus  of  considerable  eleyation  is 
surmounted  by  the  ruins  of  a  chapel, 
much  resembling,  in  size,  construe* 
tion,  and  form,  Capel  Llochwydd  on 
the  mountains.  Of  late  years,  the 
sea  has  made  extensiye  encroachments 
on  the  shores  of  this  bay,  and  almost 
entirely  laid  bare  the  seaward  face  of 
the  mound,  and  strewed  the  whole 
surface  with  human  bones,  evidently 
thewing  that  it  was  of  artificial  origin, 
erected  oyer  the  remains  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  bodies.  The  spot 
deserves  the  minute  attention  of  the 
antiquarian.  From  an  examination  of 
the  lower  strata,  and,  indeed,  the 
occasional  heterogeneous  manner  of 
many  of  the  upper  deposits,  it  would 
seem  that  they  sre  the  remains  of 
bodies  collected  after  a  battle,  and 
thrown  together  without  reference  to 
order;  but  in  other  places,  entire 
skeletons  are  deposited  in  rude  graves, 
formed  of,  and  covered  in  with,  small 
laminar  slabs.  On  a  slight  search,  I 
discovered  the  entire  remains  of  an 
infant,  as  well  as  others  of  full-grown 
(Nersons ;  and  about  a  year  ago,  a  small 
tin  box  was  picked  out  of  one  of  these 
graves,  containing  ornaments,  which, 
from  all  that  now  can  be  collected, 
(for  the  boys  who  discovered  them 
threw  them  away  as  valueless,)  were 
probably  necklaces  and  ear-rings ;  the 
i>ox,  however,  which  I  saw,  was  in 
too  perfect  a' state  to  have  been  of 
Roman  manufacture,  and  rather  in- 
clined me  to  conclude  that,  at  was 
often  the  case,  this  sepulchral  monu- 
ment, be  its  antiquity  what  it  may, 
nuired  a  sanctit^r  which  rendered  it 
ivourite  depository  for  the  dead, 
tiU  much  later  times. 

One  thin^  I  must  remark,  which, 
though  possibly  accidental,  may  be  of 
importance  in  esUblishing,  if  not  the 
exact  date,  at  least  the  race  of  people 
by  whom  it  was  originally  formed. 
I  observed  that  most,  rather,  I  should 
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tay,  all  thote  rude  gravet,  whote  direc-> 
tions  I  could  accurately  ascertain,  as 
well  as  the  position  of  some  of  the 
lower  skeletons,  were  placed  north 
and  south.  And  I  further  ascertain- 
ed, fh>m  an  intelligent  friend,  that 
some  skeletons  discovered  in  forming 
a  road  in  the  island,  not  many  years 
ago,  were  also  laid  in  the  same  cfirec- 
tlon.  It  would  be  far  too  wide  a  fidd, 
in  an  article  like  the  present,  to  enter 
into  the  manifold,  and,  I  think>  con- 
vincing proofs,  that  the  early  Northern 
and  Indian  nations  were  of  one  and  the 
same  stock,  and  to  trace,  from  a  know- 
ledge of  Uie  latter,  their  mysterious 
veneration  for  the  north.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  as  the  main  front  and  gate- 
ways of  the  great  Jain  temple  at  ^rair 
were  due  north,  so  do  we  find  that 
the  passages  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  temples  of  the 
sun-worshippers,  who  originally  peo- 
pled this  country,  invariably,  for  some 
equally  mysterious  cause,  were  also 
north  and  south ;  for  example,  that  of 
Grian-an  (signifying  literally  the  place 
of  the  sun,  or  appertaining  unto  the 
sun,)  on  Greenan  mountain^  in  Done- 
gal ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
and  many  similar  ruins  have,  by  anti- 
quarians, been  compared  and  classed 
with  the  circular  erections  on  themoun- 
tain  of  Holyhead. — Time  warns  me  to 
conclude,  or  I  might  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  holy  legends  of  this  sacred 
mountain.  I  might  speak  of  the  dis- 
courses held  by  its  patron  saint,  the 
holy  Gybi,  with  his  brethren^  on  the 
isle  of  Baedrey,  or  enquire  into  the 
possible  causes  which  prompt  him  at 
daily  dawn,  as  the  chronicles  have  it, 
to  walk  forth  upon  the  waters  to  meet 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Ormshead, 
and  then  having  met  and  spoken,  why 
each  turns  upon  his  heel,  and  retires 
by  the  way  he  came ;  thus,  by  Gobi's 
morning  course  being  ever  towards 
the  east,  and  his  evening  towards  the 
west,  and  the  sun's  rays  thus  ever 
falling  upon  his  fiice,  his  countenance 
it  described  to  be  dark  and  sunburnt ; 
whereas  that  of  his  companion  being 
ever  in  a  counter  direction,  beholdetn 
not  the  sunbeam,  and  is,  therefore, 
fair  and  comely  to  look  upon.  But 
upon  matters  of  such  high  import,  I 
feel  some  hesitation  in  speaking  with- 
out more  consideration  and  delibera- 
tion than  are  now  at  my  command* 
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have  ever  afflicted  humanity ;  the 
factions  of  Athens,  the  proscriptions 
of  Rome,  the  discord  of  the  Italian 
commonwealtli,  the  bloody  sway  of 
the  French  republic. 

But  the  dangers  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  great  in  all  circumstances^  and 
such  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
where  freedom  has  existed,  are  no- 
thing to  what  may  be  anticipated, 
and  nave  been  experienced  in  mo- 
dem times.  The  republics  of  anti- 
quitv,  and  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
confined  to  inere  towns:  Freedom 
was  experienced  only  by  their  citi- 
zens, the  storms  of  faction  were  limit- 
ed to  the  discussions  in  the  forum. 
But  the  discover V  of  printing,  amidst 
its  other  incalculable  consequences, 
has  spread  tiie  means  of  thinking  and 
acting  on  political  subjects  among 
the  whole  community.  Journals 
have  assumed  Uie  place  of  orators  and 
demagogues  :  the  influence  of  the 
editors  of  newspapers  almost  super- 
seded that  of  parliamentary  leaaers. 
The  storms  or  faction  are  not  now 
conned  to  the  forum  of  Rome,  the 
Place  of  St  Marc  at  Venice,  or  the 
market-place  at  Ghent;  they  are  dif- 
fused over  immense  nations,  and 
embrace  millions  of  mankind.  They 
are  not,  as  Voltaire  said  of  the  fac- 
tions at  Geneva,  **  storms  in  a  tea- 
cup," but  the  vast  swell  of  the  At- 
lantic, wafted  from  distant  lands,  and 
heaved  on  the  bosom  of  an  insurgent 
ocean. 

The  first  principle,  the  love  of  real 
freedom,  will  only  produce  disturb- 
ances where  actual  evils  have  been 
felt ;  and  with  their  removal,  the  re- 
storation of  tranquillity  may  be  anti- 
cipated. The  second,  or  the  passion 
for  power,  frequently  occasions  con* 
Yulsions,  independent  of  any  real 
cause  of  compudnt;  or,  if  they  have 
been  excited  oy  such,  they  continue 
liter  the  grievance  has  been  re- 
moved. The  first  never  spreads  by 
mere  contagion ;  the  second  is  fre- 
quently most  virulent  when  the  dis- 
ease has  been  contracted  in  this  man- 
ner. 

The  love  of  freedom  may  always 
be  distinguished  from  the  passion 
for  power.  The  one  is  directed  to 
objects  of  practical  importance,  and 
the  redress  of  experienced  wrongs  : 
the  other  aims  at  visionary  Im- 
provement, and  the  increase  of  dc« 
mocratic  influence.    The  one  com- 


plains of  what  has  been  felt,  the  other 
anticipates  what  may  be  gained. 
Disturbances  arising  from  the  first, 
subside  when  the  evils  from  which 
they  sprung  are  removed.  Troubles 
originating  in  the  second,  magnify 
wiUi  every  victory  which  is  achie- 
ved. Experienced  evil  is  the  cause 
of  agitation  firom  the  first:  antici- 
pated power  the  source  of  convul- 
sion from  the  last  Reform  and  con- 
cession are  the  remedies  appropriate 
to  the  former :  steadiness  and  resist- 
ance, the  means  of  extinguishing  the 
flame  originating  in  the  latter. 

The  greatest  political  errors  which 
have  ever  desolated  the  world,  have 
arisen  from  confounding  these  oppo- 
site principles.  They  produce  the 
same  effects,  popular  complaint, 
and  disaffection :  but  the  modes  of 
allaying  them  are  as  opposite  as  li^ht 
and  darkness.  The  concession  which 
is  calculated  to  allay  the  discontent 
arising  from  real  suffering,  adds  fiiel 
to  the  flame  of  democratic  ambiUon. 
The  more  the  latter  gains,  the  more 
it  desires :  so  long  as  power  or  influ- 
ence are  in  the  hands  of  their  supe- 
riors, so  long  will  it  never  cease  to 
envy  and  assail  them. 

In  moments  of  political  agitation, 
it  should  be  the  object  of  the  states- 
man to  remove  all  real  causes  of  com- 
plaint, but  firmly  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  popular  ambition.  All  re- 
strictions upon  personal  liberty,  all 
oppressive  taxes,  all  odious  civil  dis- 
tinctions should  be  abandoned ;  all 
prosecutions  calculated  to  inflame 
the  passions,  and  convert  a  dema- 
gogue into  a  martyr,  should  be 
avoided.  If  punishment  is  required, 
the  mildest  which  the  case  will  ad- 
mit, should  be  selected ;  in  choosing 
the  species  of  prosecution,  the  least 
vindictive  should  be  preferred.  The 
inflicting  of  death  should,  above  all 
things,  be  avoided,  unless  for  crimes 
which  public  feeling  has  stigmatized 
as  worthy  of  that  penalty.  But  ha- 
ving conceded  thus  much  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  Uie  growth 
of  freedom,  all  measures  calculated 
suddenly  to  augment  the  power  of 
the  people,  should  be  firmly  resist- 
ed, and  nothing  vielded  likely  to  in- 
flame the  passion  of  democracy. 
During  the  flames  of  a  fever,  it  is 
not  the  moment  to  stimulate  the 
frame  by  ardent  spirits. 
The  expansion  of  popular  power 
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should  be  left  for'cooler  moments,  and 
made  to  take  place  by  insensible  ad- 
ditions. It  is  thus  that  all  the  great 
changes  of  nature  are  effected.  The 
daricneBS  of  winter  melts  into  the 
light  of  summer,  without  any  day 
being  sensibly  longer  than  the  one 
which  preceded  it  All  violent  and 
sudden  accessions  of  power  are  dan- 
gerous to  society, — ruinous  to  those 
who  receive  them.  The  riches  of 
harvest  are  gradually  ripened  by  the 
increasing  warmth  of  summer ;  but 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if 
the  sun  of  July  were  suddenly  to 
succeed  the  chill  of  February  ? 

Reflections  of  this  sort  are  natu- 
rally produced,  upon  comparing  the 
present  state  of  public  feeli^  in 
Great  Britain  with  that  which  pre- 
ceded in  France  the  first  Revolu- 
tion. They  cannot  be  useless  at  this 
moment  rast  experience  is  the  best 
guide  to  future  safety. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the 
first  Revolution,  a  vague  feeling  of 
disquietude  pervaded  France.  The 
weight  of  the  public  debt  was  exces- 
sive, and  totally  disproportioned  to 
the  revenues  of  the  state;  increasing 
burdens,  and  diminishing  income, 
daily  augmented  the  embamissments 
of  the  financiers ;  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  and  the  provinces  were  refrac- 
tory, and  refused  to  register  the 
edicts  of  taxation,  or  sanction  the 
loans  that  had  been  contracted  by  the 
rojral  authority ;  the  people  groaned 
beneath  the  weight  of  feudal  servi- 
tude and  oppressive  taxation;  the 
middling  ranks  were  impatient  under 
the  invidious  distinctions  between 
them  and  the  privileged  classes.    A 

general  cry  for  Reformation  perva- 
ed  the  nation ;  from  the  peasants, 
for  liberation  from  their  burdens; 
among  the  burghers,  for  extension  of 
their  dvil  rights.* 

No  administration,  in  such  ardu- 
ous times,  was  able,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  maintain  its  place  at  ^e  head 
of  affairs.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
old  courtier,  Maurepas,  called  to 
his  aid  the  enlightened  Turgot,  and 
the  virtuous  Malesherbes,  to  com- 
bine the  favour  of  the  people  with 
the  support  of  the  court  The  re- 
form which  they  attempted,  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  noblesse,  and 


they  were  overturned.  Calonne  next 
endeavoured,  by  a  profuse  expendi- 
ture, to  increase  the  public  activity, 
and  put  in  practice  his  favourite 
maxim,  that  '*  prodigality  is  a  large 
economy;"  but  the  contraction  of 
new  debt  soon  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis,  and  the  discovery  of  an  annual 
deficit  of  14.7,000,000,  overthrew  his 
administration.  The  Archbishop  of 
Sens  then  succeeded,  and,  yielding 
to  the  increasing  clamour  of  the  na- 
tion, agreed  to  convoke  the  States- 
GenerS  in  1789;  but  being  unable, 
to  avert  a  national  bankruptcy,  or 
provide  funds  for  the  public  credi- 
tors, he,  too,  v^as  compelled  to  yield, 
and  Neckar,  the  idol  of  the  populace, 
was  recalled. 

Two  courses  to  alleviate  the  pub- 
lic suffering,  presented  themselves 
to  the  Swiss  minister.  The  first  was 
to  redress  the  real  and  experienced 
grievances  of  the  people:  the  s^ 
cond,  to  seek  their  favour  by  the 
concession  of  political  power.   Tur- 

Sot  had  been  tne  great  advocate  of 
tie  former :  he  hunself  had  always 
espoused  the  latter.  In  an  evil  hour 
he  made  his  election  for  the  adop* 
tion  of  his  favourite  democratic  prin- 
ciples, jrielding  to  the  following  con^ 
siderations  :— 

**  It  is  in  vain,"  it  was  said, "  to  ar- 
gue that  the  representation,  as  it 
stood  on  the  last  convocation  of  the 
States  General,  in  1614,  is  to  regulate 
the  National  Assembly  in  1789.  New 
cities  have  arisen,  new  districts  have 
been  covered  with  inhabitants  :  the 
relative  importance  of  the  nobility 
and  the  commons,  have  been  totally 
changed  bv  the  lapse  of  time.t 
Something  is  necessary  to  tranquil- 
lize the  public  mind :  the  only  way 
to  prevent  a  revolution,  is  to  remove 
the  causes  of  popular  complaint" 

These  consiaerations  prevailed 
with  the  liberal  administration  of 
France;  and  Neckar,  to  tranquilliae 
Uie  country,  and  gain  the  disconr 
tented  party  to  his  side,  obtained  an 
ordinance  of  the  king,  increasing  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  number  of 
popular  representatives  in  the  ap- 
proaching States  General.  Tran- 
quillity, gratitude,  and  peace  were 
anticipate  from  this  liberal  con- 
cession to  the  popular  party;  and 
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what  was  the  consequence  ?  Did  it 
eatisfy  the  public  mind ;  did  it  put  a 
stop  to  the  clamour  for  innovation ; 
did  it  avert  the  horrors  of  the  revo- 
lution ?  The  answer  will  be  found 
in  the  words  of  the  man  in  existence 
who  gfldned  most  by  the  revolution. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  "  The  con- 
cessions of  Neckar,  were  "the  work 
of  a  man  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  of  mantnnd. 
It  was  he  who  overturned  the  mo- 
narchy, and  brought  Louis  XVL  to 
the  scaffold.  Marat,  Danton,  Rob- 
spierre  himself,  have  done  less  mis- 
chief to  France  than  Neckar :  It  v^as 
he  that  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion* I  have  lived  through  it  I 
have  witnessed  those  days  of  disas- 
ter and  public  mourning ;  but  be  as- 
sured, while  I  live,  they  shall  never 
return.  Such  reformers  as  M.  Nec- 
kar, such  framers  of  Utopian  plans 
of  government,  do  incredible  mis- 
chief. The  weak  read  their  works ; 
the  populace  are  carried  away  by 
them.  Inepublichappiness  is  in  every 
mouUi,  and  soon  aner,  the  people 
find  themselves  without  bread;  they 
revolt,  and  that  is  all  that  is  gained 
by  such  theories.  Neckar  was  the 
author  of  all  the  evils  which  have 
desolated  France  during  the  revo- 
lution :  all  the  blood  shed  during  it 
rests  on  his  head."  * 

In  truth,  it  is  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  nothing  can  be  so  dan- 
gerous as  to  give  any  considerable 
accession  to  the  power  of  the  people, 
during  a  period  of  public  excitement. 
It  is  an  equal  error  to  augment  their 
power,  in  such  circumstances,  as  to 
repress  it  with  undue  severi^  in 

Erior  periods  of  tranquillity.  Nec- 
ar  granted  to  the  tiers  etat,  a  great 
accession  of  numbers;  he  gave  re- 
presentatives to  many  places  which 
bad  previously  possessed  none,  and 
by  uiese  liberal  concessions,  he 
hoped  to  have  allaved  the  public 
discontents.  Immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  the  States  General,  viz. 
on  2dd  June,  1789,  the  king  publish- 
ed an  ordinance,  which,  even  ac- 
cording to  the  admission  of  the  re- 
publicans, redressed  all  the  real  evils 
of  France,  t  Thus  the  people  had 
obtained  parliamentary  reform,  and 
all  thefar  practical  causes  of  com- 


plaint were  removed.  And  what 
was  the  consequence?  Were  the 
commons  satisfied  with  the  advan- 
tages they  had  ffained  ?  Were  the 
new  representatives  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  order?  Their 
conduct  was  diametrically  the  re- 
verse. No  sooner  had  they  obtained 
real  freedom,  no  sooner  had  they 

got  quit  of  the  feudal  fetters,  than 
tiey  were  seized  with  the  passion 
for  political  power :  their  very  first 
act  was  an  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty ;  they  subverted  the 
constitution  of  the  monarchy,  by 
compelline  the  other  orders  to  form 
one  assembly  with  them,  instead  of 
voting  according  to  hnmemorial 
usage  in  separate  houses ;  and  then, 
by  Uie  force  of  numerical  majorities, 
confiscated  the  whole  property  of 
the  church ;  struck  off  two-thirds  of 
the  national  debt;  abolished  titiesof 
dignity,  and  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture ;  and  established  the  most  tho- 
rough democracy  which  the  world 
had  ever  beheld. 

Nor  v^as  the  fate  of  this  popular 
minister — ^this  champion  of  the  com- 
mons of  France— this  leader  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  less  remarkable 
than  the  consequences  of  the  mea- 
sure which  he  introduced.  For  a 
few  weeks,  he  was  hailed  by  the 
shouts  of  the  multitude ;  and  when 
the  king,  acting  under  the  influence 
of  other  councils, dismissed  him  from 
the  ministry,  he  was  brought  back 
from  Coppet,  in  Switzerland,  by  the 
popular  voice,  in  triumph,  equalled 
only  by  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba.  But,  from  that  day,  his  popu- 
larity declined.  The  popular  party 
havinj^  gained  their  object  of  aug- 
menting their  own  forces  in  the  con- 
stituent assembly,  speedily  abandon- 
ed the  minister  who  had  conceded 
that  great  addition  to  their  power ; 
dism&ed  by  the  assembly,  wno  now 
adopted  other  leaders,  more  audaci- 
ous and  less  honest  than  himself,  he 
was  arrested  b^  the  populace  on  the 
very  road  which  he  nad  recentiy 
traversed  in  triumph,  and  compelled 
to  sue  for  permission  to  leave  France, 
from  that  very  assembly  which  owed 
its  elevation  to  his  concessions. 

There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  suppose,  that  because  the  conces- 
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sion  to  popular  desire  for  power  is 
supported  by  many  of  tlie  wisest  and 
most  generous  men^ — ^because  it  can 
boast  of  partisans  among  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  nobility, — ^because 
it  seems  to  be  almost  the  unanimous 
wish  of  the  whole  writers  and  ora- 
tors of  the  day,  that  therefore  it  is 
not  fraught,  in  periods  of  excitement, 
with  the  utmost  danger.  It  is  chiefly 
to  be  dreaded,  because  it  is  introdu- 
ced under  such  auspices :  and  men 
of  inferior  weight  could  not  let  loose, 
though  they  might  flow  with  the  cur- 
rent The  duplication  of  the  tiers 
etat  in  France^that  fatal  measure 
which  brought  on  the  Revolution — 
was  supported  by  the  greatest  states- 
men ofthe  day.  There  are,  doubtless, 
many  great  and  good  men,  who  now 
support  the  cause  of  Parliamentary 
Reform ;  but  they  are  neither  more 
virtuous  than  Turgot  and  Neckar, 
nor  abler  than  Mirabeau  and  Bailly. 
Yet  the  concessions  of  these  great 
men  are  now  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  Revolution.  "  No  revolution," 
says  Madame  de  Stael, "  can  succeed 
in  a  great  country,  unless  it  is  com- 
menced by  the  aristocratical  class ; 
the  people  afterwards  get  possession 
of  it,  but  they  cannot  strike  the  first 
blow.  When  I  recollect  that  it  was 
the  Parliament,  the  nobles,  the  clergy, 
who  first  strove  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  people  in  France,  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  insinuate  that  their  de- 
sign in  doing  so  was  culpable;  a  sin- 
cere enthusiasm  then  animated  all 
ranks  of  Frenchmen;  public  spirit 
had  spread  universally ;  and  among 
the  higher  ranks,  the  most  enlighten- 
ed and  generous  were  those  who 
most  ardently  desired  that  public 
opinion  should  have  its  due  weight 
in  the  direction  of  affairs.  But  can 
the  privileged  ranks  who  commence 
a  revolution  accuse  those  who  carry 
it  on  ?  Some  will  say,  we  wished 
only  to  go  a  certain  length,  oUiers,  a 
step  farther ;  but  who  can  regulate 
the  impulse  of  a  ffreat  people  when 
the  torrent  is  once  let  loose  ?  '^  •  These 
are  the  words  of  M.  Neckar*s  daugh- 
ter, the  intrepid  defender  and  faith- 
ful worshipper  of  her  father's  me- 
mory; herself  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  of  the  age,  and  the  warm- 


est friend  of  the  cause  of  freedom. 
She  had  lived  to  see  the  consequencea 
of  those  concessions  to  the  people, 
which  her  father  was  the  nrat  to 
support 

We  are  not  in  the  least  moved  by 
the  great  names  who  now,  seriously 
and  conscientiously,  support  the  ex- 
tension of  the  popular  representa- 
tives. We  have  seen  many  delu- 
sions as  great,  universally  prevalent ; 
we  have  seen  the  whole  public  press 
of  the  country  unanimous  one  year 
in  support  of  opinions,  which  in  the 
next  were  universally  abandoned. 
The  existence  of  a  general  clamour 
in  newspapers,  orators,  and  public 
meetings,  proves  that  the  passions 
are  afloat,  not  that  reason  is  predo- 
minant 

During  the  whole  of  1828,  the 
journals,  not  only  of  England,  but  of 
Europe,  were  unanimous  in  main- 
taining that  the  Russian  arms  had 
experienced  the  greatest  disastera. 
No  one  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
Ottoman  forces  would  not  be  tri- 
umphant «  The  Sultan  has  saved 
himself  by  his  firmness,  and  Europe 
by  his  example,"  was  the  language 
univereally  used  by  all  the  writers, 
oratora,  and  popular  men  in  Europe. 
The  retreat  of  the  Russians,  on  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  was  hailed 
with  almost  as  much  exultation  as 
the  fliffht  of  Napoleon  from  Mos- 
cow, ft  was  in  vain  that  a  few  indi- 
viduals, who  attended  to  Uie  facts, 
observed  that  the  Russians  had  con- 
quered in  that  campaign  half  the 
Turkish  empire  in  Europe ;  that  the 
loss  of  the  Danube  deprived  the 
Ottomans  of  their  chier  source  of 
revenue ;  and  the  possession  of  Varna 
gave  their  enemies  a  seaport,  the  key 
to  the  Balkan,  and  the  outwork  <» 
Constantinople.  All  such  opinions 
were  treated  with  utter  disdain. 

A  year  passed  over :  the  Russian 
soldiers,  issuing  from  the  stronghold 
of  Varna,  captured  Silistria,  defeated 
the  Grand  Vizier  on  June  1 1,  crossed 
the  Balkan,  took  Adrianople,  and 
dictated  peace  almost  within  sight 
of  the  seraglio.  Confounded  and 
perplexed  by  such  events,  the  jour- 
nals of  Europe  were  silenced,  and 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  1828  wai» 
in  1829,  unanimously  abandoned. 
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ConceBsion  to  the  Catholics,  !t 
was  universally  said  by  the  ablest 
men  in  Britain,  would  extinguish 
the  Jealousies  and  animosities  of 
Ireland.  Religious  rancour  would 
no  longer  distract  that  beautiful 
island :  the  great  military  force  hi- 
therto maintained  in  it  would  be 
withdrawn  for  the  protection  of  the 
rest  of  the  empire,  and  instead  of  a 
focus  of  sedit^n  it  would  become  a 
fortress  of  loyalty.  This  measure, 
in  itself  just  and  reasonable,  was 
carried  by  a  great  exertion  of  minis- 
terial vigour  and  capacity ;  and  what 
was  the  consequence  ?  Is  Ireland 
less  formidable  to  Britain,  her  pea- 
santry less  discontented,  her  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  more  grateful 
than  before  ?  Have  any  of  the  troops 
who  compose  her  garrisons  been 
withdrawn  to  protect  the  south  of 
England  from  violence  and  confla- 
gration ?  The  fact  is  notoriously  the 
reverse,  the  democratic  spirit  has 
come  instead  of  religious  fervour; 
Repeal  of  the  Union  has  become  the 
war-cry  instead  of  Catholic  emanci- 
pation ;  and  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
the  late  ministry,  have  been  those 
very  men  who  owed  their  seat  in 
the  Legislature  to  their  exertions. 

The  ereat  error  of  the  friends  of 
order  in  the  present  time,  consists 
in  not  attendinj^  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  the  concessions  to  the 
democratic  pari  of  the  constitution, 
which  are  now  proposed.  They  see 
it  brought  forward  by  able  and  en- 
li£;htened  men ;  splendid  orators  and 
gmed  statesmen ;  supported  by  those 
who  have  a  great  stake  in  tiie  coun- 
try, and  whose  interests  are  deci- 
dedly adverse  to  popular  violence. 
Noting  brought  forward  by  such 
men,  it  is  thought,  can  have  a  revo- 
lutionary tenoenc^.  This  is  per- 
fectly true  with  reference  to  the  mea- 
sures which  will  be  proposed  by 
them.  But  the  question  is,  if  they 
dve  an  impulse  to  democratic  am- 
Dition  by  conceding  one  pointy  will 
the  government  be  hereafter  able 
to  resist  additional  concession^  when 
demanded  by  an  inferior  class,  rou- 
sed to  revolutionary  energy  by  the 
hopes  and  ambition  which  the  first 
^  great  victory  of  the  people  will  in- 
nillibly  excite? 


Democratic  ambition,  it  is  always 
to  be  recollected,  is  insatiable;  it 
will  never  rest  satisfied  till  all  the 
power  of  government  is  at  the  imme- 
diate disposal  of  the  people.  It  is 
totally  unlike  the  discontent  arising 
from  oppression ;  like  all  other  pas- 
sions, it  IS  repressed  by  the  absence, 
and  increased  by  the  revival  of  hope. 
It  is  never  so  strong  as  when  it  has 
the  nearest  prospect  of  complete 
gratification. 

A  signal  proof  of  the  truth  of  these 
observations  occurred  in  both  the 
French  revolutions.  The  revolu- 
tionary energy  of  France  was  qua^ 
drupled  by  &e  duplication  of  the 
tiers  etats;  it  multiplied  an  hun- 
dred-fold with  the  Tennis  Court 
oath.  "  The  Commission  proposed 
by  the  King  on  23d  June,  1789,^'  said 
Mirabeau,  **  would  have  been  hailed 
with  transport  two  years  ago;  now 
it  is  too  late."*  Why  was  it  too  late  V 
Because  in  the  interval  Neckar  had 
vielded  to  popular  clamour;  because 
he  had  doubled  the  number  of  the 
Commons  and  excited  the  revolu- 
tionary ardour  of  all  classes  by  this 
extraordinary  addition  to  the  power 
of  the  people. 

**  The  consequences  of  the  revolt  of 
July  1 4th  and  the  capture  of  the  Bas- 
tile,"  says  Mignet,  "  were  immense. 
Half  a  million  of  National  Guards 
immediately  rose  into  action;  the 
movement  of  the  Revolution  became 
irresistible."f  This  is  the  lan^age 
of  the  ablest  of  the  republican  nisto- 
rians — this  was  the  consequence  of 
the  next  victory  of  the  people.  So 
far  from  inspiring  moderation,  it 
increased  audacity ;  because  the  spi- 
rit which  got  possession  of  the  na- 
tion was  not  the  desire  of  freedom, 
but  the  passion  for  power. 

Twenty  pieces  of^  cannon,  guided 
by  a  Ney,  a  Davoust,  or  a  Murat, 
placed  in  battery  at  the  Louvre,  on 
July  28, 1830,  would  have  changed 
the  destinies  of  Prance.  They  would 
have  crushed  a  hydra  which  fire 
hundred  thousand  brave  men  now 
could  not  overcome.  Such  are  the 
consequences  of  irresolution  and 
imbecility,  in  resisting  the  first  at- 
tacks of  revolutionary  ageression. 

Napoleon  knew  well  Tow  to  act 
against   popular   insurrections— no 
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man  understood  better  that  the  way 
to  quiet  the  people  was  not  to  yield 
to  their  demands.  On  the  2d  Oo- 
tober,  1705,  all  Paris  was  in  insur- 
rection against  the  goYemment  of 
the  Ck>nvention;  40,000  National 
Guards,  well  armed  and  disciplined, 
and  animated  by  Uie  utmost  enthu- 
siasm, advanced  against  the  Tuile- 
ries,  defended  only  by  five  thousand 
re^lar  troops  and  a  train  of  heavy 
artillery.  But  these  troops  were 
commanded  by  Napoleon.  Menou 
had  nearly  ruined  the  government  by 
his  irresolution  on  the  preceding  day 
— the  committees  of  government — 
the  Convention  were  trembling ;  pro- 
posals of  capitulation  to  the  insur- 
gent capital  were  openly  made  in  the 
Assembly.  But  Napoleon  was  immo- 
vable. A  few  discharges  of  grape- 
shot  from  his  powerful  Imtteries  dis- 
persed the  aense  columns  of  the 
assailants;  and  a  revolt  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  changed  the 
destinies  of  the  world,  was  extin- 
guished in  three  hours. 

On  July  28,  1830,  the  same  posts 
at  the  Tuileries  were  attacked  by  a 
mob,  not  exceeding  6000  men, imper- 
fectly armed,  ana  totally  undiscip- 
lined; but  they  were  not  met  by  Na- 
poleon. The  whole  eflf)ective  r^^rular 
forces  in  the  city  did  not  then  amount 
to  5000  men;  they  had  onlv  eight 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  only  four 
rounds  of  grape  were  discharged  in 
the  whole  three  days'  conflict*  The 
consequence  was,  the  Tuileries 
were  forced,  the  government  over- 
turned, the  disaffected  over  all 
France  roused  into  action,  revolu- 
tionary hopes  universaUy  diffused, 
the  dynasty  of  Belgium  overtiirown, 
and  Europe  threatened  with  a  gene- 
ral war. 

Such  are  the  diffierent  effects  of 
steady  resistance,  and  imbecile  sub- 
mission to  popular  clamour. 

Where  was  itthatthe  Revolu^onary 
spirit  so  powerfully  excited  by  these 
memorable  events  was  arrested? 
Was  it  by  tiie  system  of  concession 
and  temporizition  which  went  on  at 
Brussels  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolt,  or  the  feeble  and  dastard- 
ly attack  of  the  Dutch  troops?  It  was 
by  the  fire  of  the  citadel  or  Antwerp : 


Had  General  Chasse  commanded  at 
Paris,  the  approaching  devastation  of 
Europe  would  have  been  averted. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  in 
order  to  reconunend  any  illegal  or 
violent  acts  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment We  have  an  utter  horror  for 
all  catws  (fetai,  especially  when  sup- 
ported by  five  thousand  men,  and 
tour  rounds  of  grape  shot  The  stea- 
diest adherence  to  existing  law,  the 
most  rigid  observance  of  we  Rights 
of  the  I^ple,  should  form  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  every  administration : 
nay,  the  existence  of  public  excite- 
ment is  a  sufficient  reason  for  select- 
ing this  as  the  period  for  the  most 
anxious  examination  into  any  real 
grievances  that  may  oppress  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  immediate  repeal  or  all 
restrictions  on,  or  unnecessary  bur- 
dens on,  public  industry.  But  while 
all  this  18  conceded,  the  question 
still  remains,  is  this  the  time  for  a 
great  and  unprecedented  addition 
to  the  powers  of  the  people  ?  When 
the  democratic  spirit  has  been  every 
where  set  afloat  by  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  the  Belgian  and 
French  Revolutions;  when  the  da- 
ring, the  reckless,  the  desperate,  are 
only  waiting  the  commencement  of 
any  considerable  change  to  work 
upon  tiie  people  bv  theur  ambitious 
projects ;  is  it  a  fitting  season  to  give 
a  greater  increase  to  the  popular  part 
ofthe  constitution  than  it  bas  recei- 
ved since  the  Norman  Conquest? 
is  there  no  danger  that  if  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  opposing  forces 
in  the  machine  is  so  suddenly  chan- 
ged, its  balance  may  be  subverted, 
and  the  flywheel  become  incapable 
of  regulating  its  movements? 

There  is  a  principle  in  the  consti- 
tution which  admits  of  a  progressive 
and  gradual  addition  to  the  demo- 
cratic part  of  the  state;  and  we 
deeply  lament  that  it  has  not  been 
matured  into  a  regular  system.  This 
is  in  the  disfranchisement  of  such 
boroughs  as  are  convicted  of  corrup- 
tion, and  the  transference  of  their 
right  of  electing  to  the  most  consi- 
derable manufacturing  cities.  Such  a 
system  would  produce  that  gradual 
addition  to  the  democratic  power  in 
tiie  constitution,  which  is  consistent 
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with  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole. 
Were  it  fixed  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  as  soon  as  any  borough 
is  disfranchised  for  corruption,  its 
member  should  be  returned  by  the 
unrepresented  town,  containing  the 
greatest  population,  a  clear  inlet 
would  be  opened  for  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  popular  power.  It  b  just 
because  we  teel  strongly  the  benefit 
of  any  such  progressive  change  that 
we  deprecate  the  introduction  of  any 
sudden  and  general  measure  at  this 
juncture. 

The  Duke  of  Wellin^n's  decla- 
ration agidnst  Reform  m  the  House 
of  Lords  has  been  more  the  subject 
of  obloquy  than  any  statement  by  a 
minister  in  the  recollection  of  any 
man  living.  So  also  was  the  batUe  of 
Navarino:  the  most  glorious  event 
almost  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of 
Britain,  the  justest  and  <*  bravest 
deed*'  ever  done  by  a  Christian 
power.  Yet  who  now  concurs  in  the 
vituperation  that  was  once  lavished 
on  that  heroic  adiievement  ?  We  are 
proud  to  take  the  lead  in  dissenting 
from  the  clamour ;  and  in  recording 
the  assertion  on  Feb.  I,  1831,  that, 
situated  as  the  country  was,  assailed 
by  domestic  incendiaries,  and  con- 
vuls^  by  foreign  revolutionary  ex- 
ample, it  was  tne  wisest  statement 
that  could  then  have  been  made  by  a 
Prime  Minister.  General  dissent  will 
probably  be  expressed  against  this 
opinion :  and  it  will  be  said,  timely 
concession  was  the  onl  v  way  to  avert 
a  revolution.  We  shall  see,  when  it 
becomes  matter  of  history,  to  which 
side  the  verdict  of  reason  will  incline. 

From  the  language  and  conduct 
of  all  parties  at  the  present  crisis, 
one  would  imagine  that  the  lessons 
of  experience  nave  been  forgotten 
by  the  young,  the  experience  of 
years  by  the  old.  The  Idth  Charles 
II.  c  32,  enacts,  **  That  no  person  or 
persons  shall  repair  to  his  M^esty, 
or  both  or  either  Houses  of  Parliap 
ment  upon  pretence  of  presenting 
or  delivering  any  petition,  com- 
plaint, remonstrance,  declaration,  or 
otiier  addresses,  accompanied  with 
excessive  numbers  of  persons,  nor  at 
any  one  time  with  above  the  number 
often  persons^  under  tiie  penalty  of 
L.100  in  money  and  three  months* 
imprisonment"  In  the  case  of  Lord 
George  Gordon's  riot  in  1781,  it  was 


determined  by  Lord  Mansfield,  that 
this  act  was  in  full  force.  Neverthe- 
less, in  December  1830,  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  trades  of  London,  attend- 
ed by  8000  persons  bearing  a  tri- 
color flag,  presented  a  congratula- 
tory address  to  the  sovereign. 

We  acquit  all  concerned  in  this 
measure  of  the  remotest  bad  inten- 
tion. We  know  the  demeanour  of 
the  trades  in  the  procession  was  per- 
fectiy  becoming ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  tiiat  the  Government  con- 
scientiously believed,  that  contesting 
the  point  would  have  been  produc- 
tive of  worse  effects  than  conceding 
it  to  the  people.  But  still  the  pro- 
priety of  the  measure  remains  a 
question,  and  it  is  material  to  attend 
to  the  consequences  of  the  practice 
in  tiie  neighbouring  kingdom. 

Early  in  the  revolution,  the  cus- 
tom v^as  introduced  of  presenting 
addresses  to  the  French  king  by  nu- 
merous deputations  from  different 
bodies,  ana  for  some  time  without 
any  bad  consequences.  But  what 
was  conceded  to  one  set  of  peti- 
tioners could  not  be  refused  to  ano- 
ther; and  what  was  yielded  in  periods 
of  tranquillity  as  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence, came  to  be  demanded  in  mo- 
ments of  agitation  as  a  matter  of 
right  At  length,  on  October  5, 1 789, 
four  months  after  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General,  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions in  Paris,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution,  produced  an 
unusual  degree  of  excitement  among 
the  labouring  classes.  They  set  off 
in  a  body,  30,000  strong,  to  present 
tiieir  petitions  to  the  king.  La 
Fayette  in  vain  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce the  National  Guard  to  resist 
the  tumult :  after  labouring  for  five 
hours  without  intermission,  he  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  torrent  A 
furious  multitude  of  drunken  men 
and  abandoned  women  proceeded 
to  Versailles,  where  they  insulted 
the  King,  broke  at  midnight  into  the 
palace,  ransacked  the  royal  apart- 
ments, and  pierced  the  bed  or  the 
Queen  with  their  bayonets  in  spite 
at  the  escape  of  their  victim.  On 
the  following  day,  the  royal  family 
were  brought  captives  in  mournful 
procession  to  Paris.  "  Two  of  the 
body  Guard,  with  all  the  parade  of 
the  execution  of  justice,  were  cruel- 
ly and  publicly  dragged  to  the  block, 
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their  heads  stuck  upon  spears,  and 
led  in  the  procession;  while  the 
royal  captives,  who  followed  in  the 
train,  were  slowly  moved  along, 
amidst  the  horrid  veils  and  thrilling 
screams,  and  frantic  dances,  and  in- 
famous contumelies  of  furies  of 
hell  in  the  abused  shape  of  the  vilest 
of  women.  After  they  had  been 
made  to  taste  drop  by  drop  more 
than  the  bitterness  of  death  in  the 
slow  torture  of  a  journey  of  twelve 
miles,  protracted  to  six  hours,  they 
were,  under  a  guard  composed  of 
those  very  soldiers  who  had  thus 
conducted  them  through  this  mourn- 
ful triumph,  lodged  in  the  old  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  now  become  a  Bas- 
tile  for  kings."  ♦ 

On  June  20,  1792,  when  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  were  wrought  up 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  refusal  of 
the  king  to  sanction  the  inhuman 
laws  a^nst  the  nonjuring  priests 
and  emigrant  nobility,  an  immense 
body  of  workmen  proceeded  from 
the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  him 
to  withdraw  the  veto.  The  unruly 
torrent  first  approached  the  National 
Assembly,  and  tumultuous  bands 
defiled  through  the  Hall  of  the  De- 
puties, amidst  the  shouts  of  Uie  Ja- 
cobins. Next,  they  inundated  the 
Tuileries,  filled  every  apartment  of 
the  palace,  insulted  the  royal  family, 
surrounded  the  king  for  hours  wiUi 
vociferous  threats,  and  compelled 
him  to  put  on,  in  derision,  the  red 
cap  of  liberty.  The  smallest  acci- 
dent on  that  day  would  have  ex- 
posed to  destruction  the  whole  royal 
family. 

On  2d  June,  1793,  forty  thousand 
armed  men  proceeded  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  National  Convention, 
that  very  democratic  assembly  which 
had  so  recently  beheaded  the  king, 
praying  for  the  immediate  impeach- 
ment of  six  of  its  members.  Beset  on 
all  sides,  the  deputies  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  impose  on  the  people  by 
the  majesty  of  the  legislature,  and 
force  a  passage  through  the  columns 
of  the  assauants;  Uie  insurgents 
pointed  their  cannons  against  the 
Assembly,  and  drove  them  back  in 
dismay  to  their  seat  of  deliberation. 
"  Retire,  deliberate,  and  obey  I"  said 


Marat,  and  the  trembling  legislators, 
in  momentary  expectation  of  death, 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  sove- 
reign multitude,  and  gave  up  the 
thirty-one  illustrious  leaders  of  the 
Gironde,  the  bravest  and  noblest 
republicans,  to  captivity  and  death. 
With  the  presenting  of  thcU  petition 
commenced  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
France. 

On  the  20th  May,  1795,  an  assem- 
blage of  the  populace  of  Paris  sur- 
rounded the  Hall  of  the  Convention 
to  present  a  petition,  praying  for 
'<  bread  and  the  constitution  1793." 
Unable  to  resist  such  formidable 
supplicants,  the  Convention  were 
compelled  to  admit  them  to  the  bar  of 
the  Assembly.  Vociferous  multitudes 
defiled  in  their  presence,  exclaiming, 
'<  Bread  and  the  constitution  1793  P' 
Pikes  and  pistols  were  presented  to 
the  breast  of  the  president,  the  de- 
puty Feraud,  who,  with  generous 
devotion,  interposed  his  body,  re- 
ceived a  fatal  stroke,  and  was  seized 
by  the  mob.  His  bod  v  was  dragged 
out  and  beheaded  in  the  lobby;  and 
the  murderers  returned  with  the 
head  on  a  pike,  and  presented  it  to 
Boissy  d' Ajiglas,  the  president  of  the 
Assembly.  With  Roman  constancy 
he  bowed  before  the  lifeless  remains 
of  duty  and  devotion,  and  was  at 
length  dragged  by  bis  friends  from 
the  jaws  of  destruction. 

Xll  these  petitioners  founded  their 
right  to  be  received  en  masse  upon 
the  practice  of  such  petitions  having 
been  admitted  in  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution.  They  were  all 
preceded  by  the  tri-color  flag. 

And,  on  the  7th  December,  1630, 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  King 
of^ngland  by  eight  thousand  persons, 
bearing,  amongst  other  banners,  the 
tri-color  flag. 

Was  the  flag  of  England,  that 
which  waved  at  Cressy,  and  Blen- 
heim, and  Waterloo,  then  not  sufli- 
cient?  Were  the  citizens  of  London 
driven  to  seek  devices  from  the 
French  republic  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  any  heart-sUrring 
emblems  in  the  records  of  their  own 
city  ?  Truly,  the  present  generation 
of  English  seem  to  have  forgot  the 
ancient  glories  of  their  race. 

The  duiger  to  be  apprehended,  we 
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rM>6at»  la  not  from  the  present  ad- 
mmistration,  or  the  immediate  and 
foreseen  consequences  of  any  mea* 
sure  whidi  they  may  bring  forward. 
Neither  was  the  diuiger  to  France, 
from  the  anticipated  effects  of  the 
increase  of  the  Gomm<ms  by  Neckar. 
Yet  that  fatal  measure  immediately 
brought  on  the  Revolution.  It  is  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  the  con- 
•cessions  to  the  people  now  so  much 
^e  object  of  encomium,  which  are 
to  be  dreaded.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
they  will  excite,  the  hopes  they  will 
revive,  the  passions  they  will  awa- 
ken. The  spirit  which  revolutionised 
France  was  excited  by  sudden  addi- 
tions to  the  popular  representations 
brought  forward  by  men  as  great, 
supported  by  arguments  as  plausible 
as  ttiose  which  are  now  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  reform.  But  these  great 
and  good  men  were  speedily  over- 
thrown by  the  democratic  energy 
which  they  had  excited ;  the  idols  of 
the  people  one  day,  they  became  the 
olyects  of  universal  execration  the 
nexty  the  moment  they  strove  to 
moderate  the  fury  on  which  they  had 
risen^eminence.  The  present  admi- 
nistration, like  LafajreUe,  Mirabeau, 
and  Bailly,  will  maintain  thcdr  popu- 
larity as  long  as  they  concede  to  the 
demands  of  the  people ;  the  moment 
they  oppose  them,  they  will,  like 
him,  become  the  objects  of  popular 
detestation— and  lament,  when  too 
late,  the  rrowth  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit  which  all  the  might  of  Eng- 
land will,  perhaps,  be  unable  to  sub- 
due. 

The  growth  of  this  spirit  has  al- 
ready been  frightfully  rapid.  Since 
it  was  announciMi  that  rerorm  was  to 
be  made  a  Cabfaiet  measure,  it  has 
augmented  tenfold— the  vehemence 
of  Its  partisans  has  incxeased  in  that 
short  period  to  a  degree  unprece- 
dented in  the  memory  of  man.  Uni- 
versal suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  are 
talked  of  by  the  people  as  inevitable 
acquisitions.  Hie  aadition  of  a  hun- 
dred new  members  to  the  House  of 
Ck>mnions  from  the  commercial  cities 
is  spoken  of  as  certain— an  addition 
which  will  render  the  democratic 
party  irresistible.  •  Were  opinion," 
says  the  AtUuj  **  not  so  strong  and 
Irresistible,  the  weakness  or  i^ked- 
ness  of  nature  might  come  in  to  de- 
lay the  consummation  of  the  great 
national  events  which  are  now  in 


progress.  The  Minister  is  now,  he 
cannot  help  it,  impelled  by  the  vox 
pmnUi,  He  is  carried  on  with  the 
tide,  and  although  he  may  be  the 
very  last  convert  in  the  kingdom,  he 
has  no  time  to  wait  for  conviction. 
The  question  of  reform  has  advanced 
witii  inconceivable  nqiidity  even 
since  the  date  of  our  last"  Such  is 
one  of  the  consequences  already  pro- 
duced by  concession  even  on  the 
admission  of  the  very  party  in  whose 
favour  it  is  made.  Reform  has  made 
inconceivable  progress  ^  since  the 
date  of  our  last ;"  the  minister  has 
now  "  no  time  for  conviction,"  *•  he 
is  impelled  by  the  vaxpopuH,^*     A 

Saver  and  more  serious  question 
an  any  which  has  been  agitated 
since  the  revolution ;  one  on  which 
the  future  destinies  of  Britain  hinge, 
is  hastened  on  in  this  manner.  How 
clearly  does  this  indicate  the  presence 
of  the ''passion  for  democracy!"  How 
exactly  does  it  resemble  me  fatal 
precipitance  of  the  Constituent  As- 
semmy ! 

Objects  of  real  practical  import- 
ance are  now  disregarded— a  sure 
proof  that  it  is  the  desire  of  power, 
not  the  love  of  freedom,  which  is 
agitathig  the  country.  The  repeal  of 
the  assessed  taxes,  the  reformation 
of  the  poor-laws,  the  limitation  of 
corporeal  punishment  in  the  army ; 
the  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code ; 
the  amelioration  of  Ireland ;  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,  occupy  no 
pcntion  of  the  public  attention.  No 
public  meetings  are  called  on  such 
subjects — no  journals  think  tiiem 
wcHthy  of  discussion.  When  passion 
is  awucened,  the  voice  of  reason  be- 
comes inaudible— real  benefits  are 
overlooked  in  the  struggle  for  politi- 
cal supremacy. 

Mr  Stanley,  one  of  the  most  gifted 
men  in  Parliaiment,  of  an  old  uid  il- 
lustrious Whig  family,  himself  one 
of  tiie  most  able  advocates  of  popu- 
lar reform,  has  been  thrown  out, 
and  Mr  Hunt  is  elected  Membw  for 
Preston  1  This  is  exactiy  what  might 
have  been  expected ;  it  is  an  example 
of  what  may  oe  generally  anticipated 
from  a  sudden  extension  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  to  the  jgreat  manufiu> 
turing  cities.  Hie  h^-minded  and 
upright  Whigs  will  be  immediately 
discarded,  as  the  Constitutionalists 
and  Girondists  were  in  the  French 
Revolution.    To  be  a  reformer  and 
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a  patriot,  will  no  longer  be  a  re- 
commendation with  the  populace — 
stronger  popular  flattery  will  be  re- 
quired— more  extravagant  profes- 
sions of  zeal  for  the  majesty  of  the 
people  demanded — those  who  head- 
ed tne  movement  will  speedilv  be 
supplanted  by  Uiose  who  have  adopt- 
ed it 

We  devoutly  hope  the  returning 
good  sense  of  the  nation  may  avert 
the  calamities  we  apprehend;  but 
should  a  convulsion  arise,  it  will  be 
very  different  from  any  which  have 
preceded  it  In  this  country.  The 
next  revolution  which  Great  Britain 
undergoes,  if  so  deplorable  an  event 
should  ever  occur,  will  not  be  long 
headed  by  the  higher  orders ;  it  will 
not  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons— it  will  not  be  direct- 
ed to  the  establishment  of  any  civil 
immunities.  Power,  not  freedom, 
will  be  its  object ;  it  will  be  directed 
against  both  Lords  and  Commons-* 
it  will  aim  at  the  destruction  of  all 
influence  save  that  which  emanates 
from  the  lower  orders  of  society.  It 
wiU  be  a  flfeneral  insurrection  c^  the 
lower  or^rs  against  the  higher;  an 
effort  of  the  populace  to  take  the 
powers  of  sovereignty  into  their  own 
hands,  and  divide  among  themselves 
all  that  is  now  enjoyed  by  their  su- 
periors. It  will  be  followed  by  the 
consequences  which  attended  a  simi* 
lar  effort  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom. It  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
loudly  praised,  and  it  will  excite  the 
most  extravagant  expectations ;  it 
will  be  head^  by  many  good  men, 
warm  in  their  hopes  of  human  fell- 
city,  ardent  in  their  expectation  of 
the  regeneration  of  society.  Speed- 
ily their  ascendant  will  be  at  an  end ; 
vice,  reckless  ambition,  darinc^  sel- 
fishness, will  rise  from  the  lower 
classes  of  society;  philosophic  enthu- 
siasm  will  instantly  be  annihilated  by 


vulgar  ambition.  The  property  of 
the  church  will  be  the  nrst  victim ; 
the  reffeneraton  of  society  will  de- 
clare, tiiat  they  take  the  public  wor- 
ship under  the  safeguard  of  the  state, 
and  they  will  perform  their  promises 
by  giving  its  ministers  L.40  a-year 
each.  Tne  national  debt  will  be  the 
next  obieet  of  attack;  the  people  will 
find  it  intolerable  to  pay  the  interest 
of  burdens  whidi  they  had  no  hand 
in  imposing ;  the  public  creditors  will 
be  swept  off,  ana  the  industrv  of  the 
people  relieved  by  destroying  the 
accumulation  of  a  thousand  years. 
The  estates  of  the  nobility  will  then 
become  an  eyesore  to  the  purifiers 
of  societv ;  land  will  be  viewed  as 
the  people's  fturm ;  the  public  mise- 
ries will  be  imputed  to  the  extortions 
of  these  unjust  stewards,  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  great  properties,  will  be 
the  consequence.  In  the  constema^ 
tion  occasioned  by  these  violent 
changes,  commercial  industry  will 
come  to  a  stand^-^igricultural  pro- 
duce will  be  dimin&hed*^the  em- 
ployment of  canital  will  be  with- 
drawn— famine,  oistress,  and  want  of 
employment,  will  ensue— the  people 
will  revolt  against  their  seducer*^ 
more  violent  remedies  will  be  pro- 
posed—stronger principles  of  demo- 
cracy maintamed.  In  the  struggle  of 
these  desperate  factions,  blocra  will 
be  profusely  shed.  Teqror,  that  de- 
stroyer of  all  virtuous  feeling,  will 
rule  triumphant.  Another  iSmton, 
a  second  Robespierre,  will  arise; 
another  Reign  of  Terror  will  expiate 
the  sins  of  a  new  Revolution ;  and 
Military  Despotism  close  llie  scene. 
Should  we  be  accused  of  gloomy 
predictions,  we  ask  our  readers  to 
study  the  History  of  the  French  Re- 
volution ;  they  will  find  that  what  in 
this  country  is  Anticipation  for  our- 
selves or  our  children,  is  there  His- 
tory. 
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tub  british  colonies-^anti-colonists. 
to  the  right  honourable  earl  grey,  &c  &c 

My  Lord, 

The  following  letter,  forming  the  fourth  of  a  series,  addressed  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  your  predecessor  in  office,  upon  a  subject  of  vital 
importance  to  the  British  empire,  was  written  out  and  ready  for  the  press 
at  the  time  when  the  political  change  took  place,  which  brought  your  Lord- 
ship into  a  station  which  has  placed  the  destinies  of  the  British  Colonial 
empire,  together  with  the  naval  preponderance  of  this  countrv,  entirely  in 
jrour  hands ;  but,  as  connecting  itselr  with  the  other  letters  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  address  to  his  Grace  is  retained.  Permit  me  to  draw  the  attention 
of  your  Lordship  to  the  facts  which  it  contains  r^ardinff  the  colonies,  and 
the  great  Colonial  question,  which  at  present  agitates  &is  country.  The 
passages  relating  to  myself,  rendered  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  my 
character  and  my  labours  in  the  controversy  with  the  Anti-colonial  calum- 
niators with  whom  I  have  to  deal,  are  not  of  material  consequence  to  the 
statesman,  except  in  so  far  as  these  afford  remarkable  examples  of  that  total 
disregard  for  truth  which  directs  and  impels  my  reckless  adversaries  in 
their  unconstitutional,  their  unrighteous,  and  their  ruinous  course. 

To  you,  my  Lord,  the  British  colonies  now  look  for  protection  and  for 
justice — that  protection  and  that  justice  which  has  so  long  been  denied 
them,  but  which,  as  British  possessions  and  British  subjects,  they  are 
entitled  to  expect,  to  receive,  and  to  demand,  from  the  rulers  of  their  coun- 
try. Your  Lordship  cannot  forget  that  thev  are  possessions  which  Napo- 
leon, in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  coveted ;  ancf  that  which  he,  as  a  poli- 
tician and  a  statesman,  coveted,  your  Lordship,  as  a  British  minister,  will 
most  assuredly  neither  endanger  nor  throw  away. 

One  hundred  and  fiftv  millions  of  British  property  in  the  colonies,  a  trade 
giving  annually  ten  millions  of  imports,  and  Jive  millions  of  exports,  and 
employment,  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  modier  country,  to  260,000  tons 
of  shipping,  and  17,000  British  seamen,  de]>end  upon  the  solution  of  the 
Colonial  question— depend  upon  the  judgment,  firmness,  and  discretion  of 
your  Lordship ;  and  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  upon  the 
protection  or  the  destruction  of  all  the  vast  interests  just  alluded  to, 
the  interests  of  the  landed  proprietor,  and,  consequently,  the  interests  of 
the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  are  deeply,  most  deeply,  connected  and 
involved. 

The  question  before  your  Lordship  is  not  a  political  party  question,  but 
a  question  relating  exclusively  to  property — to  the  property  of  men  of  all 
parties, — ^a  question  whether  two  hundred  millions  of  British  property  and 
capital,  and  the  existence  and  support  of  millions  of  individuals  dependent 
upon  Uiese,  shall  be  protected  ana  preserved,  or  abandoned  and  destroyed. 
This  is  the  real  point  at  issue;  nor  is  the  question  confined  to  the  state  of 
things  in  the  Charaibbean  Archipelago.  No !  it  extends  to  Hindostan ;  and, 
if  carried  and  enforced,  as  the  anti-colonists  proclidm  they  mean  to  do, 
throughout  all  the  British  dominions,  it  will  convulse  that  vast  peninsula  to 
its  centre,  and  be  the  means  of  driving  every  Briton  far  from  its  shores.  An 
awful  responsibility,  therefore,  rests  on  your  Lordship's  head,  while  you 
have  it  in  your  power  at  this  moment,  by  acting  as  a  statesman,  and  not  as 
a  schoolboy,  to  do  more  good,  or  more  evil  to  your  country — to  her  empire, 
to  her  resources,  and  to  her  power^-than  any  statesman  who  has  gone 
before  you  ever  had ;  and  your  Lordship  has,  I  feel  assured,  had  too  much 
experience  in  human  affiiirs,  to  make  me  doubt  about  the  proper  and  the 
favourable  result 

lam,  &c 

James  Macqueen. 
Glasgow,  January  4M,  1681. 
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LETTER  FOURTH. 

TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKB  OF  WELLINGTON,  &C.  &C. 

FROM  JAMES  MACQUBEN,  ESQ. 


My  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace  has  had  numerous 
opportunities  to  learn  that  there  are 
many  inconsistent  and  turbulent  cha- 
racters in  the  world,  and  how  far 
these,  in  order  to  gain  any  particu« 
lar  object,  will  depart  from  the  truth. 
This  being  the  case,  I  may  perhaps 
stand  excused  for  bringing,  in  vindi- 
cation of  myself,  the  following  col- 
lection to  the  notice  of  your  Grace, 
and  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

First  in  the  list,  and  <<  the  Goliath" 
of  the  band,  I  must  mention  James 
Stephen,  Esq.  Master  in  Chancery.* 
This  gentleman,  thinking  he  had,  by 
his  customary  way  of  ckSsing  thin^, 
a  fine  opportunity  to  do  roe  an  in- 
jury with  the  powers  that  ^e,  tells 
the  world  in  nis  new  anti-colonial 
volume,  p.  197,  and  after  garbling  a 
silly  and  malicious  statement  in  a 
Jamaica  journal,  in  order  to  help  out 
his  case,  that  my  labours  in  defence 
of  the  colonies,  had  been  extended 
to  "  the  Glasgow  Courier,  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  the  Marning  Jour- 
nal,  and  other  ordinary  vehicles  of  his 
mercenary  labours,** 

Your  Whig  Attorney-General  ha- 
ving, for  reasons  best  known  to  him* 
selr,  extinguished  the  Morning  Jour" 
naif.  Mr  Stephen  conceived  it  would 
be  a  good  opportunity,  judging  of 
your  Grace's  reelings  and  ideas  by 
his  own,  to  win  your  ear,  and  to  at- 
tach odium  to  me,  by  coupling  mv 
name  and  labours  with  that  journal. 
In  this  way  I  appreciate  the  attack. 
On  this  account  i  notice  and  reply  to 
it  shortly  thus :  In  or  for  **  the  Morn- 
ing Jounial,  or  other  ordinary  vehicles 
otmercenary  labours,"  I  never  wrote 
a  line  at  anv  time,  nor  on  any  sub- 
ject; and  in  the  face  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, I  brand  the  dastardly  accusa- 
tion as  a  falsehood,  a  deliberate  false- 
hood. The  volume  to  which  I  refer, 
so  far  as  I  have  yetbeen  able  to  glance 
into  it,  is  made  up  of  similar  repre- 


hensible, disingenuous,  and  disgrace- 
ful accusations  and  matter. 

At  a  meeting  of  "  the  Dublin  Anti- 
slavery  Society,"  held  (see  Dublin 
Morning  Post^  April  14th)  in  that 
cit)r  on  the  8th  or  April  last,  an  in- 
dividual named  '*  Joshua  Abell," 
secretary,  after  adverting  to  a  new 
establishment  **  for  the  culture  of 
potatoes  and  tobacco  in  the  moon," 
the  only  place  where  African  free 
labour  has  yet  succeeded,  proceed- 
ed thus : — **  But  let  it  be  remember- 
ed that  this  same  Mr  Macqueen  re- 
ceives about  L.dOOO  yearly  of  that 
which  is  robbed  from  the  slaves,  in 
order  to  bribe  him  to  write  ag^nst 
law,  justice,  and  the  rights  of  the 
British  people." 

It  is  time,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  I 
should  draw  upon/rtenc/  Joshua  for 
this  munificent  income,  which  some 
unconscionable  knave  of  his  acquaint- 
ance has  hitherto  withheld  from  me. 
I  do  this  without  ceremony  or  cour- 
tesy, where  neither  are  due, by  brand- 
ing, as  I  do,  in  the  face  of  my  coun- 
try, the  statement,  in  all  its  parts,  as 
an  odious  and  a  positive  falsehood, 
and  further,  ^at  Joshua  Abell,  when 
he  made  it,  knew  it  to  be  so. 

This  paragon  of  veracity  further 
told  his  hearers,  that  the  West  In- 
dia Colonies  cost  this  country  ^  al- 
together ten  millions  oryearT  The 
magnitude  of  this  falsehood  no  one 
can  better  appreciate  than  your 
Grace.  The  gross  income  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  1 828,  the  year 
I  can  first  lay  my  hands  on,  was  in 
roundnumberBL.60,000,000.  Theex- 
penditure  stood  thus:  L.28,200,000 
for  the  interest  and  management  of 
the  national  debt;  L.5,d00,000,  ex- 
pense of  collecting,  &c.;  L.8,000,000 
for  the  army;  L.5,700,000  for  the 
navy;  L.1, 500,000  for  the  ord- 
nance ;  civU  list  and  miscellaneous, 
L.2,200,000;  naval  and  military  pen- 
sions, &c.  L.1 ,700,000 ;  miscellaneous. 


*  In  my  last  letter,  I  shewed  that  this  gentleman  and  his  family  and  rdaiions  re- 
ceived above  L.  13,000  of  the  public  money  yearly.     Hence  bis  anger ! 
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L.2,000,000,leavingaboutL.5,900,000 
for  the  sinkinff  fund,  and  to  make 
good  the  reducnon  of  taxation,  and  all 
the  casualties  attending  the  finances 
and  the  expenditure  of  this  great 
country.— (See  Finance  AccowUs^ 
1829,  p.  190 

Moreover,  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
istence of  personal  slavery  in  the 
East  Indies.  Joshua  Abell  told  his 
meeting,  <*  that  the  Anti-slavery  So- 
ciety never  denied  this  point— they 
merely  said,  that  no  sugar  was  raised 
by  slaves;  and  Macqueen  does  not 
deny  this  point"  Now,  "Mac- 
queen*'  did,  and  does  '*deny  this 
point"  He  shewed  also  that  the 
Anti-slavery  Societpr  did  deny  it,  till 
the  production  of  the  documents 
oalled  for  by  themselves,  and  first 
noticed  by  TOur  humble  servant,  de- 
stroyed afl  their  impudent  assertions. 
"  Macqueen"  not  only  shewed  Uiis, 
but  from  the  report  published  by  the 
East  India  Company  regarding  the 
cultivation  and  the  production  of 
sugar  in  India,  he  further  shewed, 
that  every  kind  of  agricultural  pro* 
duce,  sunr  included,  was  raised  in 
various  districts  in  India  by  the  la- 
bour of  personal  slaves. 

It  v^uld  be  to  insult  the  memory 
and  the  understanding  of  your  Grace 
and  my  readers,  to  return  even  for  a 
single  moment  to  the  oflAcial  docu- 
ments previously  referred  to  and 
produced,  in  order  to  establish  these 
facts,  but  Abeti  may  do  so  at  his  lei- 
sure. 

At  the  Dublin  meeting  In  question, 
Mr  O'CoNNELL,  after  vomiting  forth 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  blarney  as 
senseless  as  the  adoration  of  a  wafer 
or  the  worship  of  an  image,  proceed- 
ed thus  to  demolish  the  antl-colonlal 
battery  which  himself  and  friend 
^M/ had  raised: 

**  There  was  one  thin?  which  filled 
htm  with  melancholy;  it  vrat  this— > 
tiie  slave  owner  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  was,  In  general,  a  libt' 
ral  and  enltahtened  statesman  In  all 

auestlons  of  general  and  national  po- 
cy.  He  generally  voted  against 
*^i^  job  and  every  oppressive  law, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  advocates 
of  negro  emancipation  in  that  House 
were,  in  obnbral,  the  supporters 
of  every  bad  measure  of  domestic 
policy  md  of  ministerial  profligacy  I" 
The  records  of  the  IVoMury,  and 


of  every  other  department  and  office 
and  place  under  the  British  eovem- 
ment,  or  within  the  sphere  of  its  in- 
fluence, if  produced,  will,  I  am  in- 
formed, attest  the  fact,  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  interested  job  by  which 
influence  or  emolument  could,  du- 
ring the  last  forty  years,  be  wrung 
from  the  coimtry,  in  which  the  lea£ 
ersof  the  anti-colonial  or  Wilberforce 
party  have  not  for  themselves,  or 
their  friends  and  their  dependents, 
been  engaged.  The  fact  U  notori- 
•ous ;  and  the  day,  my  Lord  Duke,  is 
not  distant,  when  it  is  hoped  that 
some  honest  British  senator  will  tear 
to  pieces  the  veil  which  has  for  so 
many  years  concealed  the  imbecility 
of  government,  and  the  dark  doings 
•—the  boldness  and  the  venality,  and 
the  sordid  pursuits,  of  that  ^  merce^ 
nary'*  party,  as  poor  in  numbers,  as 
its  members  in  general  are  deficient 
in  honesty,  in  plain  dealing,  in  jus- 
tice, in  judgment,  and  in  truth. 

I  leai^e  Joshua  Abell  and  his  anti- 
slavery  associates  to  reply  to,  or  to 
refute,  if  they  can,  the  above  state- 
ments, simply  and  shortly  observing 
to  **  the  supporters  of  every  bad 
measure  of  domestic  policy  and  mi- 
nisterial profligacy,"  that  no  measure 
can  be  worse  or  so  profligate  as  to 
take  away  by  force  and  iniustice  the 
lawful  property  of  **  British  people." 

At  some  anti-slavery  collection 
held  about  Carshaltony  Surrey,  about 
eighteen  months  a^o,  a  reverend 
gentleman  named  JTtn^,  told,  as  I  am 
informed,  his  gaping  hearers,  that 
your  humble  servant  was  "  the  arch' 
enemy  of  mankintV*  If  I  was  to  act 
towards  this  gentleman  as  he  has 
Chosen  to  act  towards  me,  I  might 
recriminate  by  remarking,  what  a 
blockhead  of  a  Parson  he  must  be 
who  oould  utter  this  as  Gospel ;  but 
upon  enquinr,  I  find  that  Mr  Khig 
Is  an  honest  out  hot-tempered  man, 
and  on  colonial  subjects  misled  by 
*•  the  arch-enemy,"  therefore  I  leave 
him  to  ruminate  upon  the  falsehood 
and  the  injustice  of  his  accusation, 
and  recommend  him  in  future  to  en- 
quire before  he  proceeds  so  rashly 
to  asperse  and  to  condemn. 

Some  months  ago,  this  country  was 
stunned  with  the  annunciation  of ''  a 
glorious  revolution  in  France,**  and 

Eresently  after,  we  saw,  as  notified 
1  the  Morning  Ckronicle  of  the  4tb 
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AugUBl»  at  the  head  of  the  subecrip* 
tion  li8t>  by  special  desire,  <*  T.  P. 
Thomson,  Lieutenaiit-Ck>lonel,  half- 
paj,  three  moDtht*  balf-pajr/'  L.52, 
128., "  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had 
been  murdered  by  the  Bourbons  1" 

My  Lord  Duke,  these  are  inquisi- 
tive times,  and  being  soj  I  may  be 
permitted  to  ask,  is  this  *<  T.  P. 
Thomson,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  half- 
pay,"  the  individual  who  was  ei^t 
years  in  India,  *'  above  the  rank  of  a 
common  soldier,'*  and  who  wrote 
the  atrocious  article  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Review,  recommendinff  the  rob- 
bery and  massacre  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects in  the  West  Indies  ?  I  have  a 
right  to  make  this  enquiry,  because 
the  above  Colonel  is  a  portion  of 
that  **  dead  weighf*  to  whom  half- 
pay  was  granted,  not  for  rearing  up 
the  tri-coloured  flag,  but  for  putting 
it  down.  Some  British  legislator 
will,  I  trust,  enquire,  if  the  head  of 
his  Majesty's  Treasury  does  not, 
where  this  man  earned  the  laurels 
which  entitled  him  to  receive  half- 
pay,  or  any  pay,  and,  moreover,  to 
find  out  how  he  came  to  learn  the 
principles  of  liberty,  while  engaged 
in  enslaving  Hindoos. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
disclosing  the  inconsistency  and  hy- 
pocritical obliquity  of  the  human 
mind  as  connected  with  the  subject 
of  West  India  property,  occurred  in  a 
neighbouring  town,  (Paisley,)  where 
Mr  Carlislb,  late  provost  of  the 
town,  and  Dr  Burns,  established  mi- 
nister of  the  Abbey  Church  there, 
lately  figured,  the  former  as  chairman 
of  an  antt-slavery  meeting,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  violent  speaker,  each  clamour- 
ing for  the  annihilation  of  colonial 
property  in  slaves,  as  a  most  sinful 
and  criminal  tiiine  for  either  nations 
or  individuals  to  bold  or  to  be  con- 
nected witii.  Some  time  ago,  John 
Park  and  Marqarbt  Hutchison  of 
Paisley  left,  as  the  deed  of  trust 
will  shew,  one  West  India  estate,  and 
a  mortgage  upon  another,  having  on 
both  at  least  250  slaves,  in  legacies 
and  endowments.  Mr  Carlisle  and 
the  other  trustees  sold  the  estate,  the 
mortgage,  and  the  slaves.  Out  of 
the  proceeds  Mr  Carlisle  got  one 
large  legacy^  and  Mr  Ninlan  Hodgart, 
another  trustee,  another  large  legacy. 
Hutchison's  Charity  School,  at  pre- 
sent chiefly  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  parochial  clergy  of  Pais- 
ley,  and    Dr   Burns,   I  presume, 


amongst  the  rest,  was  established 
and  endowed  with  L.1600,  as  direct- 
ed by  the  benevolent  testators,  and 
carried  into  effect  by  Mr  Carlisle  and 
his  co-trustees  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  estates  and  slaves 
mentioned!  Mr  Carlisle,  therefore, 
should  remain  silent  till  he  regorges 
his  '*  LARGE  ueqacy"  wlth  interest. 

Has  your  Grace  been  told  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr  «S!piiiM,  a  custom-house 
officer  in  Jamaica  ?  This  gentleman 
has  an  anti-colonial  brother  in  the 
established  church  in  Ireland.  At 
tiie  request,  and  from  instructions 
furnished  by  the  latter,  Mr  Smith 
transmitted  a  long  account  of  cruel- 
ties and  oppression  exercised  within 
his  own  luiowledge  upon  the  slaves 
in  Jamaica.  This  letter  the  reverend 
dergvman  receives  and  adds  to,  and 
interlards  it  with  the  worst  passages 
from  Mr  Stephen's  first  volume  on 
"  Colonial  Slavery;*  and  prints  the 
whole  in  the  Irish  and  English  jour- 
nals as  the  letter  which  he  had  recei- 
ved from  Jamaica  I  This  made-up  let- 
ter went  to  Jamaica.  Astonishment 
and  indignation  filled  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  that  colony.  Mr  Smith  waa 
called  before  the  assembly,  and  on  his 
oath  declared  how  far  the  letter  had 
been  extended,  and  also  that  what  he 
had  written  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  slaves  In  JamMca  was  altoge-r 
ther  untrue  I  Has  this  ofiicer  been 
dismissed  from  the  phice  he  holds? 
Is  such  a  system  to  be  tolerated  for 
ever? 

It  may  be  as  irksome  to  your  Grace 
to  read,  as  it  is  to  me  to  write,  about 
individuals  like  these,  but  as  the  anti- 
colonial  chieftains  in  Aldermanbury 
Street  employ  such  individuals  as 
their  tools,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
notice  them.  Leaving,  however,  the 
amaller  anti-colonial  fnr,  I  proceed  to 
notice  the  laboura  of  those  who,  be- 
ing more  confident  and  ferocious 
than  their  fellows,  think  that  they  are 
beings  superior  to,  and  wiser  than, 
the  rest  or  mankind. 

Your  Grace  has  heard  of  Mr  Orw  at 
Cave,  a  fraction  of  those  dangerous 
political  materials  which  you  had  to 
watch  and  to  manage  in  conducting 
the  afiUrs  of  this  country.  This  ex- 
senator  was  ousted  at  the  last  elec- 
tion for  Leicester,  although  he  was 
drawn  into  and  Uirough  that  town 
by  a  cavalcade  of  free  labow  Ladies^ 
instead  of  horses!  Mr  LoveU,  the 
mayor,  Informs  us  <see  X«tcctlef  #r#- 
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raid.  Sept  1,  an  able  and  honest 
journal)  that  they  were  "  only  able 
to  draw  L.2450  from  Mr  Cave  to- 
wards an  account  of  tnof^  thous€nuU 
due  from  him" — ^for  **  expenses  in- 
curred in  taking  up  freedoms,"  that 
is,  buying  the  booies  and  the  souls 
of  Englishmen  I  The  newspapers  also 
inform  us  that  he  has  lately  been 
dismissed  from  the  commission  of 
the  peace  in  a  county— not  surely  for 
preaching  righteousness  or  building 
churches.  This.Otway  Cave,  in  his 
senatorial  capacity  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  June  14,  (see  XondJon  Cou' 
rier,)  spoke  thus  :— 

"  He  called  upon  uiy  lawyer,  if  he 
could,  to  point  out  to  him  the  statute  by 
which  slavery  was  established  in  any  part 
of  the  Brituh  domtniona ;  it  existed  not 
by  law,  but  by  connivance.** — "  He  main- 
tained, that,  under  the  existing  law,  the 
West  India  proprietors  possessed  no  legal 
property  in  their  slaves.*' — "  To  say  that 
the  slave  had  not  a  right  to  resist  the  man 
who  oppressed  him,  was  a  doctrine  too 
monstrous  for  any  man  of  common  sense 
to  assert.  The  right  was  as  clear  as  the 
right  of  resistance  in  the  beasts  of  the 
field.*'—'*  They  would  be  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man  in  using  their  best 
efforts  to  shake  off  the  yoke  by  which  they 
are  now  oppressed.** 

The  West  India  proprietors  and 
their  slaves  not  being  either  op- 
pressors or  oppressed,  nor  **  beasts 
qf  the  field^^  are  guided  in  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  by  different 
principles  from  those  which  animate 
Mr  Cave,  whose  reasoning,  if  it  was 
good  for  any  thing,  would  entitle 
every  Colonist  to  knock  him  on  the 
head  like  a  wild  beast,  in  their  *'  ef- 
forts to  shake  off  the  yoke  by  which 
^ev  are  noie^  oppressed*'  by  the 
real  oppressor;  but  quitting  this 
fiery  and  senseless  legislator,  I  have 
to  observe,  that  Otway's  language 
and  reasoning  have  become  the  pro- 
minent matter  of  everv  anti-colonial 
pamphlet  since  pubUshed,  and  of 
every  anti-colonial  meeting  since 
held,  while  a  stiff-necked  senator  in 
the  British  senate,  Mr  William  Smith, 
a  leading  lawyer  at  the  Scotch  bar, 
Mr  Jeffrey,  and  a  leadingdivine in 
the  Scotch  church,   Dr  Thomson, 


have  condescended  to  preach  from 
Otway's  text,  with  inferences,  each 
peculiar  to  himself. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Jime 
16,  (I  quote  from  the  Mirror  of  Par- 
liament,) Mr  Smith  said :  "  It  is  one 
thing  to  claim  a  property  in  a  man's 
person,  and  another  to  claim  a  right 
to  his  labour,  enforcible  by  law. 
The  first,  I  maintain,  is  forbidden 
ALIKE  BY  THE  LAW  OF  GoD  and  man 
— ^by  the  former  ever  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world."  At  the  Edin- 
burgh anti-slavery  meeting,  held  in 
October  last,  Mr  Jeffrey  took  the 
same  course,  thus :  "  In  the  courts 
both  of  England  and  Scotland,  it  had 
been  ruled  that  man  had  no  rieht  in 
property  of  man;"  and  he  confidently 
asked,  **  Had  he  (God)  given  him  a 
right  of  property  over  his  fellow 
man  ?"  It  is  easy  to  ask  a  question 
with  leffal  quibble,  but  not  so  easy  or 
convement  to  solve  it  Dr  Thomson, 
the  divine,  takes  the  same  ground, 
and  demands  **  immediate"  emanci- 
pation, reckless  of  the  conseauences. 
•*  They  were  afraid,"  said  he,  "  of 
shedding  a  little  blood.  He  would 
deprecate  as  much  as  any  man  the 
shedding  of  blood,  but  he  would  ra- 
ther that  a  GREAT  DEAL  WAS  SHED,  if 

necessary,  than  that  800,000  indivi- 
duals should  remain  in  the  hopeless 
bondage  of  West  India  slavery,  which 
was  an  infinitely  greater  evil  Uian  all 
that  COULD  BE  SUFFERED  by  their  op- 
ponents"— **  he  would  hxesk  the  fet- 
ters of  the  slaves ;  and  if  it  should 
be  on  those  who  resisted  their  eman- 
cipation, let  their  blood  be  upon  their 
own  heads." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  same 
divine  held  still  more  bloodthirsty 
language;  and,  as  it  was  gloried  in 
and  iq)plauded  by  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  Edinbunrh,  so  your  Grace 
and  the  ill-fated  Colonists  may  rest 
assured  that  the  precept  and  the 
principle  will  be  acted  upon.  LiCt 
^  a  great  deal"  of  blood  flow  to  ac- 
complish our  object,  is  the  doctrine 
of  a  Christian  divine,  and  the  re- 
commendation of  British  legislators, 
and  no  one  either  in  the  colonies 
or  in  this  countrv  can  possibly  mis- 
understand the  object  or  the  import* 
of  such  declarations. 


•  Id  his  intemperate  course,  Dr  Thomson  has  been  f<^owed  by  a  minor  member 
of  the  Seotch  chordi,  namdy,  Dr  P.  MaefarUme  of  St  Enoch's  Choreb,  Glasgow.  This 
(enttaiiai  Is,  I  lun  told,  f«ttipf  hit  fiioe  npon  removal  to  Edinburgh,  by  way  of 
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The  miserable  quibble  which  Mr 
Smith  raises  about  the  ri^ht  of  pro- 
perty in  person  and  the  right  of  pro- 
perty in  labour,  as  if  the  person 
could  be  separated  from  the  labour, 
or  the  labour  from  the  person,  is 
utterly  contemptible  and  unworthy  of 
notice.  But  for  the  better  elucidation 
of  the  points  at  issue,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  shew  the  course  which 
the  Anti-colonists  have,  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  pursued.  Firsts  they 
laboured  to  calumniate  and  to  de- 
stroy the  characters  of  the  Colonists, 
by  falsely  charging  them  with  gene- 
ral cruelty  to  their  slaves.  This  ef- 
fected, tliey,  secondly,  proceeded  to 
inculcate  the  doctrine,  that  to  be  the 
masters  of  slaves  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God,  and  a  crime  in  his  sight. 
This  object  effected  amongst  the  cre- 
dulous and  unthinking,  they  next 
Eroceeded,  thirdly,  to  maintain  that, 
y  the  laws  of  this  country,  the  Co- 
lonists had  no  right  of  property  in 
their  slaves,  and,  conseauently,  that 
these  slaves  might  be  forcibly  and 
lawfully  taken  from  them.  This  has 
been  the  course  pursued  against  the 
defenceless  Colonies,  and  with  what 
success, let  an  agitated  and  a  deluded 
country,  and  a  government  intimi- 
.  dated  and  tremblmg,  as  it  is  at  this 
day,  bear  witness. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  bring  to 
the  test  of  truth  and  facts  the  asser- 
tions, that  a  state  of  personal  slavery 
is  contrary  to  the  laws,  "  both  of 
God  and  man,"  and  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  both. 

What  God  it  is  whose  laws  Mr  W. 
Smith  refers  to,  I  know  not,  and 
leave  him  to  say.  Some  men  never 
look  above  or  beyond  a  Prime  Mi- 
nister for  any  Deity ;  but  the  God 
whose  word  and  whose  laws  I  am 
about  to  refer  to,  is  tug  God  who 
made  the  world  and  man  upon  it ; 
and  although  the  point  may  not  be 
credited  in  certain  corners  of  Alder- 
manbury  Street  and  Downing  Street, 
still  I  must  maintain  that  these  are  au- 
thorities infinitely  superior  to  either 
]^Ir  Smith,  Dr  Thomson,  or  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Report. 
Amongst  the  Hebrews,  God's  cho- 
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sen  people,  personal  slavery  always 
existed ;  while,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  laws  of  Moses  merely  regu- 
lated a  state  of  society  which  had 
previously  existed  in  every  country, 
as  may  be  seen  by  looking  into  Uie 
history  of  Abraham,  and  the  people 
and  princes  contemporary  witn  him. 
Slavery  amongst  the  Hebrews  was 
of  two  kinds,  temporary  and  perpe- 
tual. The  Jirst  state  was  the  servi- 
tude of  Hebrew  to  Hebrew,  and 
which  was  limited  to  the  year  of  Ju- 
bilee following  the  commencement 
of  his  bondage,  on  which  year  he 
was  dismissed  free ;  but  if  his  mas- 
ter had  given  him  a  female  slave  to 
wife,  ho  could  not  take  this  wife  nor 
the  children  by  her  with  him.  They 
remained  the  property  of  the  master. 
So  strongly  did  the  Hebrew  legisla- 
tor and  law  guard  property  in  right 
of  inheritance,  that  the  indissoluble 
ceremony  of  marriage  was,  I  believe, 
never  performed  to  slaves :  but  the 
union  which  took  place  betwixt 
them  was  that  concubinage  which 
existed  amongst  the  Jews,  not  in  it- 
self immoral,  but  which,  in  law, 
^ve  no  legal  right  to  the  children  to 
inherit  any  property  in  absolute  right. 

Let  roe  quote  the  law,  the  words 
and  command  of  JEnovAU  himself 
from  Mount  Sinai : — 

"  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six 
years  he  shall  serve  :  and  in  the  se- 
venth, he  shall  go  out  free  for  nothing. 
If  he  came  in  by  himself,  he  shall  go  out 
by  himself:  if  he  were  married,  then 
his  wife  shall  go  out  with  him.  If  his 
master  have  given  him  a  wife,  and  she 
have  borne  him  sons  and  daughters ;  the 
wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her  mas- 
ter's, and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself.  And 
if  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love  my 
master,  my  wife,  and  my  children ;  I 
will  not  go  out  free :  Then  his  master 
shall  bring  him  unto  the  judges ;  he  shall 
also  bring  him  to  the  door-jmst ;  and  his 
master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with  an 
awl,  and  he  shall  «  chi^  1133^'— 
SERVE  HIM  Foa  EVER !"  {Exodus,  chap. 
xxi.  vcr.  2—6) ;  that  is,  he  shall  be  hjs 
bondman  for  ever." 

Perpetual  servitude  amonffst  the 
Hebrews  was  restricted  to  the  pur- 


promotion  ;  and,  like  others,  he  pursues  the  destruction  of  our  colonies  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  popularity,  and  to  Dr  Thomson's  favour  and  assistance. 
VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  CLXXVI.  N 
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given  hv  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
Its  sublime  introduction  says  so.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  attend  unto  it. 

Exodus,  chap.  xx.  ver.  1.    "  And 
*  O^rhi^*    THE,  Alkim    spake   all 


chase  of  the  heathen  around  them, 
and  of  the  children  of  strangers  set^ 
tied  under  their  government;  and 
which  individuals,  so  purchased,  with 

alltheir  descendants, became, by.law,        u-.  i  i^»^i    •"-, . .  -^       ,,  . 

the  master's  property— -"his money,"  these  words,  (n7Krr,  mthan  oath,) 
in  ABSOLUTE  RIGHT—"  for  ever.*'  saying,  I  am  indeed  ^^^l  wtj|  rPiT^ 
Let  us  adduce  the  law  itself:—  ''       '      «      ^ 


sayiL     , 

Jehovah   tiiy  God,  which  brought 


"  Both  thy  *  "^^D^l  T^^yt'  ^^' 
mm  and  thy  bondmaids,  which  thou 
shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are 
roond  about  you ;  of  them  shall  ye  buy 
bondmen  and  bondmaids.  Moreover,  of 
the  children  of  Obfd  strangers  that  do  so- 
journ among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy, 
and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you, 
which  they  begat  in  jdhr  iJand  :  and  they 
•hall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall 
take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your 
children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a 
poMession;  they  shall  be  *  DHl  DTV? 

YT^y/l  •  YOU  a  BOHDMIK  FOR  EVK*.*'  (  LcV. 

chap.  XXV.  T.  14  -16.)  On  Mount  Sinai, 
JehoTah  said  unto  Moses,  <'  And  if  a  man 
■mite  •  nSJTJlM'  his  servant— (6oiirf- 
num  or  shveh-or  •  IflDSTIM/  bis 
maid — (bondmaid  or  slave)— >with  a  rod, 
and  he  die  under  his  hand,  he  shall  be 
rarely  punished.  Notwithstanding,  If  he 
continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be 
punished  I  for  hi  is  his  '10D9'  (^ 
ver)  MoifVT.**  And  again,  '*  it'  a  man 
■mite  th«  eye  of  *  H^y  *  his  •ervant, 
(bondman,')  or  the  eye  of  *  1/lDi^  *  his 
maid  (servant),  that  it  perish,  he  shall  let 
him  do  rasa  for  his  eye's  sake.**  (Exo^ 
dui,  chap  xxi«  ver,  20,  21,  and  26.) 

Tlie  express  law  of  the  Almighty 
having  thus  fixed  the  legal  slave  as 
property  in  absolute  right,  it  follows 
that  such  a  state  of  civil  society  was 
neither  contrary  to  his  law,  nor  mo- 
rally wrong  in  his  sight.  The  bond- 
man thus  legally  constituted  pro- 
perty, the  Decalogue,  eternal  as  its 
author,  unchangeable  as  its  judge, 
guards,  along  with  every  other  spe- 
cies of  property ;  and  this  great  and 
unchangeable  moral  law  applies 
equally  to  whatever  the  laws  ot  any 
country  or  people,  in  any  age,  con- 
stitute property,  as  it  did  to  the  Jews. 
This  law,  delivered  by  Jehovah  from 
Sinai,  amidst  earthquake,  thunder, 
and  flame,  my  Anti-colonial  oppo- 
nents will  surely  acknowledge  was 


thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
«  On^y  jy^yO  *  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage."*  Proceeding,  in  the 
Fourth  Commandment,  to  prohi- 
bit all  work  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
great  Lawgiver  says — "  Thou,  nor 
thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  *  ^13^' 
thy  bondman,  {mate  slave,)  nor 
'  inDJ*/  thy  bondmaid,  (female 
slave) ;"  and,  after  prohibiting  steal- 
ing, the  Almighty  Lawgiver  goes  on 
to  state  that  man  shall  not  covet  any 
thing  that  is  not  his  own,  thus : — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
hour's  house;  thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  wife,  *  \l2i^^i'  ^or 
his  bondman,  '  IDDi^?;*  n©"*  ^^^ 
bondmaid,"  &c« 

It  is  considered  unnecessary  to 
quote  other  texts,  to  shew  that  the 
Hebrew  words  quoted  mean  slave, 
and  ought  to  have  been  so  translated. 
This  will  be  seen  by  referring  to 
Genesis,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  1 — 3 ;  chap, 
xxi.  ver.  10 — 12,  and  chap.  xxx.  ver. 
3,  4,  9,  and  18,  and  numerous  other 
passages  of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
Hebrew  verb,  T^y,  signifies  to 
**serve,'^ "  to  till  the  ground;**  empha- 
tically,** to  serve  thyself  ojf  another,** 
&c,  and  is  the  word  used  by  Jeho- 
vah, Gen.  chap.  iii.  ver.  23,  when  he 
drove  Adam  from  Eden,  "  to  till  the 
ground" — to  be  a  slave  to  the  ground^ 
which  he  and  all  his  posterity  have 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  except 
where  some  sapient  British  legisla- 
tors have,  contrary  to  this  law,  enact- 
ed, that  no  black  man  shall  till  the 
Sound  in  the  western  world  I  The 
ebrew  verb,  PTB^j  from  whence 
the  noun,  nn9l^>  another  name  for 
female  slave  or  bondmaid,  "  wo- 
man of  a  servile  condition,"  as  may 
be  seen  in  Gen.  chap,  xxx.,  above 
referred  to,  signifies  literally  **  to 
depress,"  "  humble,"  "  subject;" 
and,  with  a  reference  to  two  remark- 


•  Or  out  of  the  place  or  the  "  house  of  bondmen,**  as  the  Hebrew  words  mean,  and  are 
■0  rendered,  Jeremiah,  c.  xxxir.  Ter.  13  j  and  In  the  margin  of  our  common  BiblrSf 
Deuteronomy,  chap.  yI.  ver.  12, 
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able  passages  of  Scripture,  in  proof 
of  what  has  been  stated,  I  shall  quit 
this  part  of  the  subject.  The  first  Is 
in  Gen.  chap.  ix.  ver.  25,  where 
Noah  curses  Ham  in  his  youngest 
son  Canaan,  thus  :— "|y33]  I'^IJ^ 
On^y  Tny,  cursed,  cursed,  (or 
cursed  exceedingljf^)  Canaan ;  a  btrnd- 
man  of  bondmen  shall  he  be  unto 
his  brethren."  The  next  is  in  the 
cxxiii.  Psalm,  the  expressiveness 
and  beauty  of  which,  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  Eastern  countries, 
where  the  same  custom  and  state  of 
society  exist  at  this  day,  will  readily 
appreciate.  **  Behold  as  the  eyes 
*  CD^^^y '  of  bondmen  look  unto  the 
hands  of  their  masters,  and  as  the 
eyes  <  nnSlt^'  of  a  bondmaid  unto 
the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  our 
ey^  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God, 
until  that  he  have  mercy  upon  us." 

So  much  for  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament  upon  this  question ; 
and,  in  reference  to  the  authority  of 
the  New  Testament,  I  may  shortly 
state,  that  when  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  the  world,  half  the  hu- 
man race  were  slaves,  and  yet  we 
nowhere  find  its  great  author,  nor 
any  one  of  his  inspired  apostles,  de- 
nouncing this  state  of  society  as  sin- 
ful and  criminal,  either  on  the  part 
of  nations  or  individuals.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find,  in  tiie  writings  of 
the  latter,  numerous  injunctions  and 
positive  commandments  given  unto 
slaves  to  be  obedient  to  theh:  mas- 
ters. In  almost  every  part  of  the 
New  Testament  where  the  words 
"  servant,"  or  **  servants,"  occur,  it 
is,  in  the  original,  "doulos,**  **douloi,^* 
slave  or  staves;  and  I  must,  with 
these  observations,  leave  my  Anti- 
colonial  opponents,  more  especially 
the  clerical  part  of  them,  to  shew 
how  they  dare  assume  an  authority 
which  neither  the  Author  of  Chris- 
tianity, nor  his  immediate  and  In- 
spired apostles,  who  never  refrained 
from  denouncing  Uiat  as  sinful  and 
criminal  which,  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  of  man,  was.  In  reality,  sinful  arid 
criminal,  have  ventured  to  exercise, 
or  to  call  upon  or  instruct  any  one 
to  assume  or  to  exercise  after  them. 

Let  me  not  be  mistaken,  my  Lord 
Duke ;  I  do  not  adduce  these  refer- 
ences because  I  consider  personal 
•la?ery  in  civil  society  as  a  prefer- 
nble  state  lo  any  other,  as  my  sense- 


less Anti*colonial  enemies  atate  and 
maintain;  but  I  adduce  them  to  prove 
all  that  they  assert  on  the«e  points, 
in  reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  be  wrong,  and  by  which,  and  at 
the  expense  of  truth,  they  seek  to 
assist  and  to  accelerate  the  march  of 
injustice. 

Christianity,  my  Lord  Duke,  so 
often  iq)pealed  to  by  these  men,  is 
the  religion  of  the  soul,  of  the  closet, 
not  of  the  debating  arena-— its  empire 
Is  not  of  this  world,  and  it  reforms, 
meliorates,  and  removes  the  harsher 
features  of  civil  society,  not  by  vio- 
lence, Injustice,  and  bloodshed,  but 
by  a  reformation  of  the  inward  man, 
whether  he  be  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  bond  or  free.  Our  modem  phl- 
lantluroplsts  cannot  see  or  understand 
this  great  truth,  but  like  their  pre- 
decessors, the  Pharisees  of  old,  tney 
proceed,  in  their  system  of  reforma- 
tion, to  wash  "  the  outside  of  the 
bowl  and  the  platter,"  while  they 
leave  the  filthy,  unwashed  inside  to 
concoct  and  to  bring  forward  laws 
and  regulations  to  reform  distant 
countries  in  every  quarter  of  this 
globe.  Misery,  mischief,  blood,  and 
ruin  have,in  every  age,attendedsuch 
conduct  and  such  results  will,  in 
every  succeeding  age,  attend  the  la- 
bours of  such  one-eyed  legislators. 

With  regard  to  the  laws  of  man,  I 
observe  that  personal  slavery  exista 
by  law  in  all  the  colonial  possessions 
of  Great  Britain,  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  Portugal,  of  Holland,  of  Swedeii, 
and  of  Denmark.  In  Europe,  it  exists 
by  law  In  the  dominions  of  Austria* 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  In  Asia,  it  ex- 
ists by  law  in  the  dominions  of 
Turkey,  of  Persia,  of  China ;  in  all 
Hindostan,  and  in  all  the  minor 
states  and  isles  of  Asia.  It  exists  by 
law  in  ALL  Africa  ;  for  Sierra  Leone, 
planted  to  teach  the  rest  liberty,  is 
now  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
African  ^lave  Trade  I  It  exists  by 
law  In  the  dominions  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  of  Columbia,  and 
of  the  Brazils,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America.  And  melancholy  as 
the  fact  is,  still  It  Is  the  fact,  that 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe  is  free  from  that  state  of  so- 
ciety;  while  it  is  a  still  more  melan- 
choly fact,  that  more  than  a  moiety 
of  the  human  race  are  unfit  to  be  in 
any  other  state  either  with  advan- 
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tage  to  thcmeelves,  or  the  more  civi- 
lized portions  of  mankind. 

By  the  act  of  Parliament,  Geo.  II. 
c,  7,  and  by  ihe  confirmed  laws  of 
Jamaica,  and  of  every  other  British 
colony,  slaves  are  declared  assets 
and  inheritance  in  like  manner  as 
real  estates  are  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. They  are  dealt  with  as  such 
every  day  in  the  supreme  courts  of 
this  kingdom — in  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
before  the  Privy  Council.  The  re- 
cords of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
all  the  offices  under  the  British  Go- 
vernment at  home  and  abroad,  are 
filled  with  official  acts,  decrees,  or- 
ders, and  proclamations,  both  as  re- 
lates to  Hmdostan  and  other  British 
transmarine  possessions,  constituting 
slaves  property  in  absolute  rt^A/,while 
our  most  able  lawyers.  Brougham, 
Denman,  Lushington,  Bosanquet, 
Adam,  &c  &c.,  have  a  large  and 
most  important  portion  of  their  pro- 
fessional labours  engaged  before  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  before  the 
Privy  Council,  in  maintaining  that 
they  are  so.  How  monstrous,  there- 
fore, is  it,  my  Lord  Duke,  with  all 
these  facts  before  their  eyes,  both 
from  divine  and  human  records,  for 
men  like  Mr  Jeffrey,  Dr  Thomson, 
William  Smith,  Mr  Buxton,  and  the 
Caves  and  the  O'Connells  of  the  day, 
to  proclaim  and  to  maintain  the 
contrary  I 

.  1  recur  with  reluctance  to  the 
African  slave  trade;  but  as  the  legal 
title  to  the  right  of  property  in  the 
slaves  is  denied  to  the  West  India 
Colonists,  because  it  is  said  that  they 
were  procured  by  force  and  vio- 
lence, or,  in  the  words  of  Sir  George 
Murray  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  16th  of  July  last,  by  "  injus- 
tice and  inhumanity;*'  and  tliis  being 
the  case,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
shew  how  these  slaves  were  "  got" 
by  the  colonists,  and  who  they  were 
that  brought  them  unto  them ;  and  in 
doing  this,  I  must  have  recourse  to 
facts  disencumbered  from  the  veil 
with  which  feeling  without  judg- 
ment has  concealed  them. 

Every  dispassionate  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  state 
of  Africa  is  aware  how  African  slaves 
we  procured,  namely,  in  wars  ori- 
ginating from  similar  causes  to  those 
ivhicfa  mduc«  their  civilized  Ehto* 


pean  brethren  to  quarrel  with  each 
other,  and  criminals  condemned  by 
the  laws  of  their  respective  slates 
for  crimes,  such  as  adultery,  mur- 
der, robbery,  theft,  witchcraft,  &c  &i'. 
Lander,  a  late  and  unsophisticated 
traveller,  tells  us  expressly,  in  this 
way,  and  in  this  way  only,  slaves  for 
the  trade  carried  on  by  Europeans  are 
procured  in  Africa;  and  whenever 
those  prisoners  and  culprits  cannot 
be  sola,  they  are  murdered  by  whole- 
sale in  sacrifices  to  their  bloody 
deities,  or  drowned  in  bands  to  get 
clear  of  them  I  The  late  Kenneth 
Macaulay  told  us,  that  all  those 
brought  into  Sierra  Leone  and  libe- 
rated there,  were  '*  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  or  Uie  savage  natives  of  bar- 
barous states  enslaved  for  crimes." 
And  a  Report,  just  published  by  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
(Par.  Pap.  No.  661,  Session  1830,) 
tells  us,  that  the  Africans  which  con- 
tinue to  be  landed  there,  are,  upon 
their  arrival,  more  like  "  brute 
beasts**  than  men!  With  such  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  filled  the 
Antilles,  as  King  William  said, "  for 
the  advantage  of  this  nation ;"  and 
which  refuse  population,  greatly  im- 
proved and  civilized,  the  penitent 
children  of  British  slave-merchants 
seek  to  snatch  away  from  those  to 
whom  they  were  sold  under  tlie 
sanction  of  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
tryl 

Yes,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
laws  of  their  country !  In  the  records 
of  every  office  under  the  British  Go- 
vemmenf)  you  will  find  tlie  legal 
history  of  this  trade.  The  Report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  1789,  con- 
tains mpartjirsty  upwards  of  four- 
teen  closely-printed  folio  pages,  fill- 
ed with  the  enumeration  of  the 
mere  names  and  dates  of  tlie  char- 
ters, statutes,  orders,  and  resolutions 
of  the  Government  and  the  Le^sla- 
ture,  extending  over  a  period  ot  200 
years,  establishing,  encouraging,  and 
protecting  this  trade;  and  against  any 
monopoly  of  it  by  any  particular 
part,  the  nation  always  tought  as 
fiercely  as  our  free  traders  of  the 
present  day  do  against  every  tiling 
that  they  conceive  to  be  monopoly. 

Great  Britain  established  the  slave 
trade  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elim* 
betb,  lyho  personally  took  ft  ibare 
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in  it  The  colonies  did  not  then 
exist.  Great  Britajn  encouraged  it 
in  the  successive  reigns  of  Charles  I. 
Charles  II.  and  James  IF.  by  every 
means  that  could  be  devised.  King 
diaries  1.  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Young, 
Sir  Kcneltn  Digby,  and  sundry  mer- 
chants, the  sole  enjoyment  of  the 
trade  to  Guinea,  Befiin,  and  Angola, 
between  Cape  Blanco*and'the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  for  thirty-one  years; 
mid  for  that  purpose  erected  them 
by  charter  into  a  company.  In  1651, 
tlie  Parliament  granted  a  charter  to 
carry  on  this  trade  for  five  years, 
TO  TUB  East  India  Company,  who 
erected  two  new  forts.  In  16G2, 
Charles  II.  granted,  by  letters  patent, 
an  exclusive  right  of  trade  to  Queen 
Catherine,  Mart/  the  Queen  Dowager^ 
the  Duke  of  Vork,  and  several  others, 
as  a  Company  of  royal  adventurers, 
to  SUPPLY  THE  West  India  planters 
with  3000  slaves  annually  I  This 
Company,  reduced  by  war  and  in- 
terloping traders,  surrendered  their 
charter,  in  1672,  for  the  sum  of 
L.31,000.  The  last  charter  granted 
was  in  the  24  th  year  of  Charles  II.,  and 
which  charter  extended  to  the  term 
of  1000  years.  •  The  Company  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Royal  African  Company.  This  Com- 
pany was  supported,  shifted,  and 
changed  in  various  ways  till  our 
own  times,  when  it  was  abolished 
and  swallowed  by  that  devourer  of 
every  thing,  Sierra  Leone,  in  which 
the  slave  trade  is  at  present  revived, 
and  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  I 

But  it  was  William  III.  who  out- 
did them  all.  With  Lord  Somers  for 
his  minister,  he  declared  the  African 
slave  trade  "  to  be  highly  beneficial 
to  the  nation ;"  not  merely  as  it  con- 
nected itself  with  the  Colonies,  but 
as  a  general  trade.  For  tJiis  purpose 
the  Assicnto  treaty  was  concluded  in 
1713,  in  which  Great  Britain  bound 
herself  to  supply  the  Spanish  Colo- 
nies with  144,000  slaves,  at  the  rate 
of4800  per  annum.  With  this  treaty 
the  British  Colonies  had  nothing  to 
do.  From  that  period  till  our  own 
times  the  national  history  is  full  of 
grants  and  measures  for  the  encou- 
ragemont  and  protection  of  this  as  a 
national  trade,  even  to  the  regulation 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  carrying  it  on. 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  cen- 


tury, the  Colonies,  both  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  again  and  again  called  out 
for  a  suppression  of  the  trade,  but 
Were,  as  often  as  they  did  so,  told, 
in  the  most  dictatorial  language,  that 
the  trade, being  greatly  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  nation,  must  be  continued^ 
The  land,  in  almost  all  the  West 
India  islands,  was  granted  by  Go- 
vernment to  be  cultivated  by  slaves, 
under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  if  it 
was  not.  Amongst  the  last  acts,  if 
not  the  very  last  act,  which  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  as  colonial  secretary,  did,  was 
to  settle  the  titles  of  estates  in  Tri- 
nidad, which  was  disturbed  by  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  having  been 
threatened,  because  the  terms  of  the 
grants  had  not  been  complied  with,  as 
to  the  number  of  slaves  placed  upon 
different  properties,  while,  to  this 
Iiour,  the  orders  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  the  governors  of  all  our 
Colonial  possessions,  commanding 
them  to  protect  and  to  encourage 
the  slave  trade,  stand,  I  believe,  un- 
repealed ! 

From  1729  to  1788,  the  Legislature 
granted  L.593,lld,  2s.  7d.  in  order  to 
protect  and  to  encoun^  this  trade  ; 
and,  by  act  25  George  II.,  L.l  12,162, 
ds.  dd.  additional  was  granted  as  a 
compensation  to  the  om  company; 
and  the  same  official  authority,— Re- 
port Privy  Council  1789,  Part  First, 
— continues  to  tell  us  about  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  nation  in  general 
derived  from  the  trade.  John  Shot' 
bred,  secretary  to  the  African  Com- 
pany, informed  the  Lords  thus :  **  In 
its  immediate  effect  it  employs  about 
150  sail  of  shipping,  wnich  carry 
annually  from  this  country  upwards 
of  a  million  of  property,  the  greatest 

Sart  of  our  manufactures.'^  The 
Iristol  delegates,  headed  by  Mr 
Penney,  state :  "  The  African  trade 
constitutes  a  very  important  part  of 
the  British  commerce,  annually  em- 

filoying  at  least  200  ships,  with  va- 
uable  cargoes."  The  exports  from 
Bristol  to  Africa  were,  yearly, 
L.240,000 ;  the  imports,  L.  1 5,000,  in 
30  ships,  4195  tons.  According  to  a 
Liverpool  advocate,  the  exports  from 
Liverpool  to  Africa  were,  in  1787, 
L.800,000;  and  the  value  of  negroes 
purchased  by  that  investment  a- 
mounted  to  one  million  sterling  an- 
nually, yielding  yearly  a  very  large 
profit.  Gcperal  Tailton  and  other  Li^ 
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Terpool  delegates  stated  the  trade 
thus:—  ' 

Exports  by  the  Cus- 
tom-house books,  L.d90,222    0    0 
Real  value        •         436,784    0    0 

Imports,  exclusive  of  slaves  to  the 
Colonies,  L.  120,000,  in  80  ehips, 
14,028  tons.  Mr  Samuel  Taylor ^  the 
depu^  from  Manchester,  stated  the 
Manchester  African  trade  to  be: 
Exports,  L.i200,000  annually;  of 
whidi  L.180,000  "  are  far  ihepurpose 
of  negroes  only.  This  manufacture 
employs  immediate!  v  about  18,000 
men,  women,  and  children."  In  this 
waj,  the  manufacturers  emplov 
L.dOO,000  capita],  besides  a  still 
greater  capital  in  furnishing  annually 
L.300,000  exports  to  the  M^st  Indies, 
which  employ  **  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  hands"  than  the  trade  to  Africa. 
According  to  the  Custom-house  re- 
turns, the  British  trade  to  Africa,  in 
1786,  stood  thus:  Ex|)ort8,  in  146 
Bhips,  21,483  tons ;  British  manufac- 
tures, L^83,025,  128.  7d. ;  India 
goods,  Ij.1  76,076, 8s.  5d.;  and  foreign 
manufactures,  L.  129,609,  Is.  lOo. ; 
total,  L.888,738,  14s.  4d.,*  Imports, 
L.117,683,  Is.  Id.,  exclusive  or  Afri- 
can produce,  by  way  of  the  Colonies, 
and  of  the  slaves  to  the  Colonies. 

The  trade,  therefore,  was  most 
unquestionably  a  national  trade.  It 
was,  moreover,  wholly  British,  not 
Colonial;  and,  as  nations  never  die, 
BO  the  present  generation  cannot 
Justly  get  clear  orthe  consequences 
of  the  legal  acts  of  their  forefathers ; 
nor  can  they,  without  being  guilty  of 
the  most  wanton  injustice  and  rob- 
bery, take  away  from  the  Colonists 
that  property  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  sold  and  guaranteed  to 
them,  until  they  have  paid  down  a 
full  and  fair  compensation.  The 
quota  of  Manchester,  which  purcha- 
Bed  about  18,000  annually,  will,  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  amount  to  no 
trifle ;  Liverpool  and  Bristol  still 
larger  sums;  and  Buxton's  purse 
must  refund  the  value  of  those  sold 
by  HanbuT^,  and  taken  as  an  inherit- 
ance by  his  heirs  after  him,  inde- 
pendent of  the  compensation  to  be 
given  to  the  slaves  themselves  for 
the  injury  which  they  have  sustained 
bv  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  I ! 

The  official  report  of  1789,  already 
deferred  to,  enables  us  to  fix  the 


compensation  which  the  Colonists 
ought  to  receive.  The  value  of  Co- 
lomal  property  stood  thus  :-^ 

4iS0,000  slaves,  at 

L.50  .  L.22,500,000  0  0 
Lands,  buildings, 

.  cattie,  &c  &c     45,000,000    0    0 
Houses  in  towns, 
shops  in  Colo« 

Hies,  &C,      .         2,500,000    0    0 

■ '  .11 

Total    L.70,000,000    0    0 

Including  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  Mauritius,  and  excluding 
India,  the  number  of  slaves  now  in 
the  Colonies  is  nearly  double,  while 
the  value  of  the  property  in  build- 
ings and  machinery  is  CTeatiy  in- 
creased ;  and,  therefore,  the  value  of 
Colonial  property  now  must  be  dou- 
ble, or  L.  140,000,000,  exclusive  of 
the  British  shipping  employed  in  the 
trade,  and  which,  with  all  property 
in  warehouses,  and  buildings  in  har- 
bours here,  amounting  to  many  mil- 
lions more,  must  sink  or  swim  with 
the  fate  of  the  Colonies.  Where  is 
the  wildest  Anti-colonist  who  will 
be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  this  nar 
tion  can  either  pay  this  enormous 
sum,  or  withstand  the  shock  which 
would  follow  the  destruction  of  it  ? 

When  the  British  government,  af- 
ter the  revolts  in  the  colonies,  first 
purchased  slaves  to  form  the  West 
India  regiments,  they  paid  the  pro- 
prietors at  the  rate  of  L.80  sterling 
for  each ;  and  when  our  government 
reimbursed  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  slaves  encouraged  by 
our  naval  commanders  to  leave  Ame- 
rica, they  paid  at  the  rate  of  L. 70  to 
L.107  sterling  for  their  value,  ac- 
cording to  the  cultivation  in  the 
state  from  which  they  had  been  in- 
veigled away.  The  British  public 
cannot  offer  to  British  subjects  less 
for  tiieir  slaves  than  the  British  na- 
tion paid  a  foreign  nation  for  their 
slaves,  encouraged,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  to  run  away.  Paid 
at  this  rate,  I  leave  the  British  Trea^ 
sury  to  calculate  the  cash  which 
would  be  required. 

We  are  confidentiy  told,  that  the 
existence  of  personal  slavery  amongst 
any  people,  degrades  and  debases 
alike  the  nation  and  the  individuals. 
Where  is  the  understanding  of  JXXf 
countrymen  supposed  to  be  fled  tor 
Does  history  say  this  ?  IstheCreda 
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slave  in  our  colonies  the  same  stu« 
pid  and  rude  being  that  the  newly 
imported  African  savage  was?  Did 
possession  of  slaves  debase  Abraham, 
and  any  of  the  great  characters  which 
appeared  in  the  world  from  his  day 
to  the  day  of  the  illustrious  Wash- 
ington ?  Did  it  degrade  and  debase 
the  Hebrews — the  Egyptians — ^the 
Babylonians — ^the  Persians— the  in- 
telligent Greek — the  manly  and  no* 
ble  Koman  ?  Did  it  degrade  and 
debase  the  Saracen  ?  Does  it  debase 
and  degrade  France^Great  Britain 
—or  the  United  States  of  America  ? 
History  answers,  No  I  The  degrada- 
tion and  debasement  of  all  the  an- 
cient nations  proceeded  from  other 
causes ;  and  if  ever  the  degradation 
and  debasement  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  take  place,  these 
will  be  found  to  proceed  from  other 
causes  also. 

Naming  the  United  States,  brings 
me  properly  to  notice  the  opinions 
of  the  legislators  of  that  country 
upon  this  peat  question,  for  the  rea- 
sonino^  which  applies  to  them  applies 
equally  forcibly  to  the  point  at  issue 
between  this  country  and  her  colo- 
nies, as  these  were  delivered  by  some 
of  their  ablest  legislators,  thus  :— 

Mr  Randolph  said,  '*  he  would  earn- 
estly request,  that  oo  member  south  of 
the  Ohiot  and  west  of  the  Mississippi^ 
would  debate  this  question  ;  that  no  one 
would  deign,  would  condescend,  to  de- 
bate the  point  which  had  now  arisen, 
whether  persons  can  or  cannot  be  pro- 
perty ;  or  allow  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  can  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, touch  it  dirtcthf  or  indirectly. 
It  was  a  question  with  which  the  Fede- 
ral Government  had  nothing  to  do ;  for 
the  moment  it  lays  its  unhallowed  hands 
on  that  ark  of  our  safety,  it  ceases  to  be 
a  government.  The  gentleman  had  said 
that  this  question  was  settled  forty  years 
ago.  It  was  settled  200  years  ago.  It 
was  settled  when  the  first  cargo  of  Afri- 
cans was  sold  in  our  market.  And  what 
is  the  difference  between  persons  and  pro- 
perty, M  if  there  was  an  incompatibility 
on  that  point?  There  is  no  difference. 
There  can  be  no  difference.  PaorERTv 
IS  THE  CaEATuaz  OP  THE  Law.  What 
the  law  makes  property  is  property.  What 
It  does  not,  is  not  property.  Here,  and 
here  alone,  exists  the  distinction.  The 
point  was  settled  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  at  the  same  time  that  we  threw 
off  our  allegiance  to  Great  BriUin.  Slaves 
are  made  property  by  law,  and  you  can- 
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not  make  them  other  than  property.  W« 
may  eavil  about  religion,  but  whether  Jew 
or  Gentile,  we  cannot  interfere  with  this 
property.  If  ever  the  time  should  arrive 
when  those  persons  shall  be  oontidered 
other  than  property,  our  business  will 
not  be  here,  but  at  home.'*-— Mr  Sroaas 
said,  <*  The  United  Sutet  coostitutloa 
had  nothing  to  do  with  thia  property* 
We  may  debate  as  mudi  as  we  please 
upon  abstract  metaphysical  points,  but  It 
must  at  last  come  to  this,  what  are  the 
rights  which  the  owner  has  In  the  slave? 
It  is  an  absolute  right  of  services,  and  aa 
uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  custody 
of  his  person,  free  from  all  interference 
by  individuals  or  by  the  United  SUtee 
government,  or  any  other  authority  but 
that  of  the  state  on  unusual  oecnrrenoet. 
On  the  sacredness  of  this  depends  the 
security  of  a  great  portion  of  our  anloo» 
and  he  who  would  interfere  with  It,  la 
guilty  of  a  greet  violatioo  of  individual 
rights.  This  government  eennet  touek 
It.  It  is  not  a  question  to  be  debated. 
No  man  of  any  reflection  In  hit  stato^ 
thinks  for  a  moment  that  the  United 
States  government  ia  competent  to  touch 
it.»_Mr  DaATTON,  ^  SoMtk  CaroHma, 
said,  *<  What  were  the  doctrines?  Why, 
that  the  inhabitant  of  any  southern  state 
holds  his  personal  property  at  the  will  ef 
the  United  Sutet— who  can  take  it  when 
they  please,  allowing  no  compensatien 
therefore!  What  security,  then,  have  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South,  that  all  their 
property  will  not  be  taken  from  them— • 
that  they  may  not  at  a  breath  he  reduced 
to  ruin  and  beggary?  And  when  the 
inhabitant  of  the  South  is  brought  to  this 
situation,  wUl  he  sit,  and  count  and  cal- 
culate whether  he  Is  to  gain  or  lose  by 
submission  to  such  Invasion  of  his  rights? 
No,  sir,  he  will  not  count  and  calculate 
upon  such  a  question.  He  would  rather 
perish,  than  submit  to  such  degrading  vas- 
salage. If  I  know  my  countrymen,  they 
would  sooner  perish  with  arms  in  their 
hands — arms  dyed  with  the  blood  of  those 
whose  oppression  shall  have  brought  upon 
them  such  calamitous  necessity." 

My  Lord  Duke,  if  the  West  In- 
dians, at  home  and  abroad,  in  Par* 
liament  and  out  of  Parliament,  bad 
adopted  similar  constitutional,  ra- 
tional, honest,  and  manly  lan^affOa 
they  would  not  have  stood  m  tae 
perilous,  and  apparently  helpless, 
situation  that  they  do  this  day.  John 
Bull  despises  the  man  who  is  afraid 
to  defend  his  property ;- and  when 
the  ledslators  and  government  of 
Great  Britain  adopt  the  rational  and 
statesmanlike  language  of  Mr  Ran-* 
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dolph  and  bis  fellows,  then  our  coun- 
try and  our  colonies  will  be  safe, 
prosperous,  and  bappy. 

Mr  Brougham's  speech,  delivered 
on  the  1 6th  July  last,  and  most  ex- 
tensively circulated  over  the  coun- 
try, scarcely  deserves  notice.  It  is 
in  character — full  of  unconstitutional 
invective  and  forensic  insolence.  It 
is  made  up  of  falsehood,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  fabrication— of  state- 
ments which  have  often  been  made, 
and  often  refuted,  and  put  into  his 
hands,  cut  and  dry,  by  that  great 
father  of  lies,  the  Anti-slavery  Re- 
porter, which,  as  Colonel  Sibthorpe 
justly  observed,  had  "  in  five  thou* 
sand  words*'  hardly  one  word  of  ti'uth  I 

According  to  his  instructions,  Mr 
Brougham  made  tlie  most  that  he 
could  of  the  case  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Moss  of  the  Bahama  islands.  This 
case  has  afforded  the  anti-colonists 
food  for  a  considerable  time.  It  has 
become  one  of  their  "  stock  stories,*' 
with  which  they  work  upon  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude.  I  enter  upon 
this  case  with  reluctance.  I  notice 
it,  not  to  justify  severity  or  cruelty, 
but  to  lay  the  simple  facts  concisely 
before  the  British  public,  free  from 
that  malignant  misrepresentation  and 
exaggeration  with  which  anti-colonial 
rancour  has  clothed  it. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Moss,  of  the  Bahamas, 
were  indicted  for  murder.  The 
Grand  Jury  threw  out  the  bill.  By  a 
bare  majority  they  afterwards  found 
a  true  bill  for  a  misdemeanour.  They 
were  tried,  and  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced; Mr  Moss  to  pay  a  fine  of 
L.300,  over  and  above  the  costs  of 
the  prosecution;  and  both  to  impri- 
sonment for  five  months  in  the  com- 
mon jail  of  Nassau,  amongst  thieves 
and  prostitutes  of  all  grades  and 
colours,  but  chiefly  blacks.  The  pro- 
aecutioi;!  originated  in  private  ma- 
lice on  the  part  of  a  worthless,  dis- 
carded black  driver ;  and  the  trans- 
tnission  of  the  documents  connected 
with  the  trial  to  this  country,  ^r- 
bled,  and  mutilated,  and  impertect 
as  they  are,  had  the  same  despicable 
and  dangerous  origin.  There  are 
two  names  which  appear  in  the  pa- 
pers, as  published  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  which  now 
lie  before  mo,  namely,  John  J.  For^ 
bes  and  President  Munnings,  whose 
feelings,  when  they  reflect  upon  this 
fiubject,  I  do  not  envy,  and  shall  not 
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attempt  to  lay  open.  Tlie  cause  of 
the  prosecution,  or,  as  I  may  call  it, 
persecution,  was  this :  Mr  and  Mrs 
Moss  had  a  female  domestic  slave, 
named  Kate,  who  having  been  de- 
tected in  theft,  was,  as  a  punishment, 
sent  to  labour  in  the  nelds.  This 
labour  she  most  obstinately  and  po- 
sitively refused  to  perform.  She 
was,  in  consequence,  ordered  into 
confinement  in  the  stocks,  where  she 
remained  seventeen  days;  and  though 
well  supplied  with  food,  no  threats 
nor  punishment  could  induce  her^ 
during  that  period,  to  do  the  work 
she  was  required  to  do,  and  which 
was  by  no  means  heavy,  no,  not  even 
to  mend  her  own  clothes.  Not  even 
the  entreaties,  the  commands,  and 
punishment  inflicted  by  her  own 
lather,  could  induce  her  to  do  so. 
During  the  time  she  was  in  confine- 
ment, she  received  at  different  times 
sixtv-four  stripee^  "  all  over  her 
clothes"  twenty-four  of  which  were 
by  her  own  father,  "  of  his  own  aC" 
cord!'*  At  the  end  of  the  period 
mentioned  she  was  again  sent  to  the 
field— her  obstinacy  continued,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  disease  in  the  head, 
dropped  down,  and  died.  This  dis- 
ease was  very  common,  and  also 
fatal  to  many  slaves  in  the  Bahama 
islands  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  evi- 
dence of  a  single  witness  adduced, 
that  this  woman's  dcatli  was  at  all 
occasioned,  or  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree occasioned,  by  the  punishment 
which  she  had  received.  Nay,  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  on  exa- 
mination and  cross-examination,  de- 
cidedly proves  the  reverse.  I  shall 
condense  a  few  of  the  leading  and 
more  material  passages  of  it,  for  the 
consideration  of  your  Grace  and  the 
public,  as  follows : — 

"  *  Kate  wns  not  severely  flogged  while 
in  the  stocks.*  *  Never  heard  Kate,*  says 
James  Spcncert  witness  for  tlie  prosecu- 
tion, •  ask  to  be  forgiven.  "Witness  told 
her  that  If  she  would  mend  her  own 
clothes,  she  would  be  forgiven.  She  re- 
plied she  would  not,  and  did  not  care 
whether  she  was  let  out  of  the  stocks  or 
not.  lie  advised  Kate  to  roend  her 
clothes.  She  was  insolent  to  him  for 
doing  so.  It  would  not  have  occupied 
her  more  than  two  hours.'  '  She  would 
not  mend  her  clothes,  nor  do  any  thing,* 
sa^^s  another  witness.     While  her  fath^ 
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iras  punUblng  her  *  of  his  own  accord/ 
says  a  witness, '  Mr  Moss  came  out  and 
PEEVSMTSD  HIM,  Saying  it  was  of  no  use 
flogging  her ;  it  was  better  to  put  her  in 
the  field;*  and  he  further  adds,  *  Kate 
did  not  mind  the  Bogging.*  Once,  while 
in  confinement,  she  bad,  in  order  to  Iccep 
her  from  sleeping,  cayenne  pepper  rubbed 
into  her  eyes,  a  practice  that  Africans 
frequently  resort  to  with  their  children ; 
but  says  the  witness  who  rubbed  it,  '  does 
not  know  whether  any  of  the  pepper  got 
into  her  eyes.  She  shut  them  when  he 
Was  going  to  do  it  ;*  and  another  witness 
Says,  '  docs  not  think  any  got  in.  It  was 
done  to  prevent  her  from  sleeping.*  A 
witness  for  the  prosecution  says,  *  does 
not  think  Kate  could  have  died  from  any 
ill-treatment  she  received  while  in  the 
Stocks.  Never  heard  any  surmise  that 
such  was  the  case,  until  three  weeks  af- 
terwards. Never  heard  any  surmises 
that  the  body  of  Kate  exhibited  any 
marks  of  lashes,  bruises,  or  injuries.' 
Any  one  could  have  seen  the  body.  '  Does 
notthink  she  was  lacerated  by  the  floggings. 
There  was  a  fever  raging  at  that  time  on 
the  island,  and  particularly  on  Mr  Moss*s 
plantation.  The  fever  was  attended  with 
dizziness,  that  made  the  patient  spin 
round  and  fall.  Every  one  of  Mr  Moss*s 
people  had  had  the  fever  in  the  course  of 
two  months.  Kaie*s  sister,  Eliza,  died 
of  it  after  an  illness  of  four  days.  She 
was  five  or  six  years  old.  The  general 
conduct  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss  towards 
their  slaves,  was  that  of  great  humanity. 
Tbey  are  particularly  attentive  to  them 
In  times  of  sickness.  Mrs  Moss  person- 
ally attends  them.  He  imagines  many 
of  the  negroes  would  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  fever,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  at- 
tention of  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss.*  Several 
witnesses  of  great  respectability,  and 
wholly  unimpeached  and  uncontradicted, 
gave  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss  the  highest  cha- 
racter for  humanity  and  attention  to  their 
negroes ;  and  one  witness,  Eliza  Camp- 
bell, who  had  known  them  twenty  years, 
states, '  they  are  very  kind  to  their  negroes 
both  in  health  and  sickness ;  when  they 
are  ill,  they  are  as  attentive  to  them  as 
If  they  were  their  own  children.*  *• 

Such  are  the  facts  and  real  merits 
of  the  case  and  trial  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Moss,  ejLceDt  Kate's  statement,  that 
she  had  a  slight  fever  on  the  day  be- 
fore she  died,  but  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  correct,  nor  does 
any  other  matter  elicited  in  the  exa- 
mination, or  the  cross-examination 
of  the  witnesses,  alter  the  general 
features  of  the  case,  one  way  or  the 
9tber  f  and  according  to  the  evidence^ 
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the  instrument  with  which  Kitte  was 
punished,  was  the  mildest  in  use. 

A  copy  of  the  proceedings  on  this 
trial  was  sent  to  this  country  by 
Vesey  Munnings,  President  of  the 
Bahamas,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
to  Lord  Bathurs^  in  which  that  hu-* 
nlane  functionary  informs  his  Lord- 
ship thus : — "  I  have  been  solicited 
to  remit  or  to  shorten  the  term  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Moss's  imprisonment,  but 
I  shall  in  no  degree  whatever  alter 
the  sentence  of  the  general  court,  by 
the  extension  of  mercy  to  those  by 
whom  it  appears  none  was  exerci- 
sed!" This  was  a  noble  ruler  for 
the  purposes  of  those  who,  in  anti- 
colonial  phraseology,  drive  Downing 
Street!  Soon  after  this,  however. 
General  Grant  came  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Bahamas,  and  that 
fdlant  officer  readily  transmitted  to 
arl  Bathurst  two  memorials  ad- 
dressed to  him,  one  from  Mr  and 
Mrs  Moss,  and  one  from  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  New  Providence, 
praying  that  the  Crown  would  liber- 
ate Mr  and  Mrs  Moss.  On  this  sub- 
ject General  Grant,  under  date  dd 
July  1B27,  writes  Lord  Bathurst  as 
follows : — 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  your 
Lordship,  that  I  had  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  case  of  cruelty  towards  Kate 
from  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss,  was  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  treatment,  but 
an  especial  exception,  which  would  ap- 
pear to  have  resulted  from  a  perseve- 
ring obstinate  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  slave  Kate,  and  an  equsl  detcrmina> 
tion  on  the  part  of  her  owners,  to  carry 
their  authority  into  effect.  This  I  truly 
believe  was  the  case  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss, 
I  will  be  candid,  and  say,  my  Lord,  that 
I  regret  the  nature  of  the  sentence  which 
has  been  past  on  them.'*  And  in  a  letter, 
dated  16th  January,  1828,  written  to  his 
friend  the  Honourable  CuAaLEs  Grant, 
soliciting  his  friendship  to  turn  aside  Mr 
Huskisson's  anger,  as  will  presently  be 
more  particularly  noticed,  the  governor 
says ;  '*  I  had  an  opportunity,  when  going 
round  the  several  governments  of  this 
island,  to  see  Mr  Moss*s  treatment  of  his 
slaves,  and  certainly  they  appeared  to  me 
to  have  more  than  ordinary  indulgence, 
and  their  condition  in  all  that  met  the 
eye,  seemed  particularly  comfortable ;  he 
gave  them  as  much  land  on  their  own  ac- 
count as  they  could  cultivate,  and  he 
allowed  them  a  fair  proportion  of  time  to 
work  it.  Mr  Moss  bestowed  most  praise 
and  encouragement  on  those  who  wer^ 
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meit  indattrloas ;  and  the  chUdreii,M  i 
as  they  were  of  an  age  fit  to  be  taken  from 
their  mothere,  were  usually  brought  up 
about  the  family,  and  in  this  way  ao- 
f  uired  a  degree  of  citiusatiov  far  be* 
TOKD  that  which  is  to  be  found  on  molt 
other  properties," 

Such  are  the  simple  facts  of  this 
ease,  which  the  anti-colonists  have  so 
dreadfullv  exaggerated  and  misre- 
presentea.  Governor  Grant,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bahamas,  consi* 
dered  mercy  to  be  due.  Mr  Huskis- 
Bon  was  compelled  to  think  otherwise; 
and  in  a  letter  filled  with  special 
pleading,  remark,  and  twisting,  (on 
my  conscience,  I  believe  Dr  Lush" 
ington  and  Mr  Stephen^  not  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  were  the  concocters  of  this 
letter,)  severely  reprimands  the  go- 
vernor for  being  so  stupid  as  to  re- 
commend a  white  man  and  woman 
to  mercy  I  This  letter  terrified  the 
governor  more  than  the  appearance 
of  a  regiment  of  Napoleon's  old 
guard  ever  did  or  could,  and  in  alarm 
Be  wrote  his  friend,  the  Honourable 
Charles  Grant,  as  has  been  already 
adverted  to,  earnestly  soliciting  him 
to  express  to  Mr  Huskisson  how 
"  much  he  had  been  instructed  hy  the 
contents  of  the  dispatch,  as  to  the 
manner  of  viewing  boUi  faults  and 
offences,'^  and  imploring  his  friend 
to  procure  pardon  and  forgiveness 
for  him  I  But  had  the  gallant  Gene- 
ral merely  returned  to  the  Jesuitical 
advisers  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  calm  dignified  reply  that,  as  the 
representative  of  his  sovereign,  he 
had  only  done  his  duty  in  recom- 
mending to  mercy  where  he  concei- 
ved mercy  was  due,  he  would  have 
required  no  friend  to  have  interceded 
for  hira,  nor  left  himself  exposed  to 
the  sarcasm  and  reproach  which  Mr 
Brougham,  when  he  mentioned  this 
case  in  the  House  of  Commons^  le- 
velled against  him. 

When  Mr  and  Mrs  Moss  were 
liberated,  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  Ba^mas  welcomed  them  with 
satisfaction.  The  Anti-slavery  Re- 
porter sets  this  conduct  down  as 
proceeding  from  a  hardened  feeling, 
and  a  love  of  cruelty.  Charity  and 
common  sense  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve and  to  say  that  it  proceeded 
from  better  motives,  and  from  a  con- 
viction that  they  had  been  hardly 
dealt  with.  The  praise  which  the 
Honourable  Admiral  Flbmino,  in  his 
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reply  to  their  address,  Idth  May  last, 
bestows  upon  the  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  for  their  treatment  of  their 
slaves,  bears  us  out  in  this  view  of 
the  subject.  He  addresses  them 
thus: — 

"  The  local  situation  of  these  islands, 
and  their  valuable  productions,  will  at  all 
times  render  them  of  great  importance  to 
the  British  Empire;  while  the  praise- 
worthy morality,  sobriety,  and  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  will  ensure  the  respect 
of,  and  endear  them  to,  their  fellow-sub* 
jects;"and  "the  kino  and  hum  AKKTaxAT- 
MENT  of  the  black  population,  will  ever  be 
acceptable  and  admired  by  all  those  whose 
prejudices  do  not  lead  them  into  those 
errors  which  you  have  dispelled,  by  raising 
that  class  of  the  Inhabitants  to  an  inteikm 
gence,  probity,  and  industry,  far  above  that 
of  any  of  their  colour,  and  equal  to  those 
'  in  the  same  sphere  in  ant  countey." 

Bitterly  and  unjustly,  however,  n» 
our  western  colonies  have  been  tn>* 
duced,  still  the  accusations  against 
them  have  been  light,  compared  to 
those  which  have  been  directed 
against  that  important  and  more  dis- 
tant colony, the  Mauritius.  The  most 
savage  venom  of  the  pen  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Reporter  has  been  directed 
gainst  this  appendajB;e  of  the  British 
fmpire.  The  conduct  of  its  free 
population  has  been  presented  to  the 
British  public,  as  exceeding  in  wick- 
edness and  ferocity  the  conduct  and 
the  actions  of  people  the  most  savage 
and  barbarous.  Its  late  goTemor» 
Sir  RoDBET  Faequhar,  was  long  the 
butt  of  Buxtonian  venom,  while  the 
official  authorities,  who,  knowing  the 
truth,  ought  to  have  vindicated  and 
defended  him,  remained  silent  before 
his  implacable  foes,  until  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  latter,  and  the  labour, 
grief,  and  anxiety  which  these  perse- 
cutions entailed  upon  him,  brought 
him  to  an  untimely  grave!  In  my 
former  letter,  I  gave  your  Grace 
shocking  proofs  of  the  cruel  persecu- 
tion which  was  directed  against  Sir 
Robert  It  would  therefore  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  advert  to 
them  here,  simply  observing  that  the 
Buxtonian  accusations  were  drawn 
from  the  testimony  of  men  outcasts 
from  society,  as  appears  from  the 
papers  printed  by  oraer  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  received  from  Sni 
LowRv  Cole;  but  as  these  coni^ 
informers  will,  in  their  proper  t ' 
racters,  be  presently  brought 
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your  Graoe  In  another  ctse.  It  it  on* 
neceMary  to  state  any  thing  more  r^ 
gpurding  them  here. 

Two  individuals  of  great  respecta- 
bility in  that  colony,  namely,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Telfair,  the  owners  of  an 
estate  called  Bel  Ombre,  stand  with* 
out  cause  exposed  to  the  blackest 
yenom  of  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter. 
The  author  of  this  vile  publication 
possesses  an  advantage  over  every 
honest  man,  as  he  can  tell  so  many 
lies  in  a  pagej  as  will  require  a  vo- 
lume on  the  part  of  the  accused  to 
answer,  and  hence  his  wiclced  works 
are  read,  while  the  defence  is  ne- 
glected. It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
enter  upon  all  the  atrocious  accusa- 
tions which  have  been  brought  against 
the  people  of  the  Mauritius  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Telfdr  in 
particular;  and  still  less  ca^  I  go 
into  the  clear  and  manly  defence  of 
the  latter,  occupying,  as  it  does,  near- 
ly 800  octavo  pages ;  but  I  shall  en- 
deavour, and  as  shortly  as  possible, 
to  bring  the  leading  features  of  both 
before  your  Grace  and  the  public 
It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  knock  the 
head  of  Mr  Pringle  against  the  brains 
of  Mr  Macaulay,  and  to  smash  ^em 
with  their  own  contradictions;  but  I 
prefer  givinff  the  worst  parts  of  their 
charges,  and  breaking  them  down 
with  tiie  unimpeachable  testimony 
adduced  by  Mr  Telfair. 

The  Reporter,  No.  44,  gives  length- 
ened details  respecting  Mauritius 
slavery  in  general,  and  this  planta- 
tion, Bel  Ombre,  in  particular,  where 
the  free  population  are  represented 
as  **  torturing  and  murdering  inch 
by  inch  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,'* 
in  "  a  regular  business-like  dally 
march  ;*'  but  as  my  limits  render  it 
impossible  for  me  to  give  all  his 
details,  so  I  must  in  a  condensed 
form  bring,  and  nearly  in  his  own 
words,  his  charges  before  you  thus  2 

**  On  Bel  Ombre  the  slaves  received 
over  night  their  food  for  the  following  day. 
This  wretched  and  scanty  aliment  was 
manioc  cakes,*  Even  out  of  crop  the 
daily  labour  extended  from  sixteen  to 
nineteen  hours.     No  time  was  allowed 


them  ftnr  breakfast.  A  great  part  of  th# 
two  hours  allowed  for  dinner  was  taken 
up  in  collecting  wood  or  grass.  When  at 
work,  the  slaves  were  followed  by  drivers, 
and  were  continually  receiving  blows  and 
lashes.  They  were  occasionally  taken 
oat  from  the  line  and  punished  with 
twenty  or  thirty  lashes,  and  then  sent 
back  to  work.  These  inflictions  were 
merely  regarded  in  the  light  of  discipline. 
The  regular  punishments  were  reserved 
on  Bel  Ombre  for  Sundays.  The  of* 
fenders  of  the  week  were  reserved  in 
chains  (in  which  they  were  made  to  work) 
for  that  day,  and  they  were  often  nume- 
rous, generally  about  thirty,  and  amount- 
ing on  one  occasion  to  about  fifty.  The 
informant  often  counted  the  lashes,  and 
never  knew  any  of  the  offenders  to  receive 
less  than  one  hundred,  excepting  two 
youths,  who  received  about  seventy  each.f 
Salt  and  pepper  were  rubbed  into  the 
wounds  to  prevent  them  from  festering, 
or  to  enable  the  suflferers  to  return  sooner 
to  labour,  or  to  bear  a  repetition  of  punish- 
ment. The  pain  of  this  application  ia 
described  as  excruciating.  The  instru- 
ment of  punishment  was  either  a  whip  or 
split  rattan.  Either  instrument  would 
make  incisions  into  the  flesh,  and  lacerata 
it  at  every  blow.  The  sharp  edge  of  the 
rattan  would  divide  the  flesh  llkeaknife. 
Military  floggings  were  nothing  to  these. 
The  whip  was  a  very  ponderous  instnu 
ment.  One  was  seen  on  Bel  Ombre 
weighing  upwards  of  sevm  pounds  /  If 
the  slaves  fell  asleep  during  night  la- 
bour, they  were  severely  flogged,  and 
sometimes  their  hands  were  drawn  inta 
the  mill  along  with  the  canes,  and  com- 
pletely crushed  and  mangled.  In  proof 
of  this,  three  of  the  slaves  on  Bel  Ombre 
are  described  as  '  estropie  des  deux 
mains,*  mutilated  in  both  hands.  Mar- 
riage was  unknown  amongst  the  slaves. 
The  most  open  prostitution  prevailed 
universally  among  the  females.  Ladirs 
hired  out  their  negresses  to  the  soldiers 
by  the  month  for  this  purpose.  The 
sUves  were  generally  excluded  from  all 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  In  July, 
1821,  an  eye-witness  saw  a  Mosambique 
negro  receive  150  lashes  when  he  left  the 
spot,  and  cannot  tell  how  many  more  ha 
received.  The  same  person  saw  two 
young  women  who  had  run  away,  the 
one  for  one  month,  the  other  for  two  years, 
in  the  woods,  and  who  were  both  advan- 


*  Better  known  by  the  name  of  cassada.     It  Is  a  most  wholesome  and  nutritious 
food,  coveted  by  every  one,  and  is  the  flour  from  which  tapioca  is  made. 
^.  f  Five  thousand  lashes  each  Sunday  morning^  with  a  whip  seven  pounds  weight ! ! 
John  Bull  is  a  credulous  animal,  but  not  so  credulous  as  to  credit  this  set^cn  pound  lit* 
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oeil  in  pregnancy,  receive  160  lashes  each. 
They  were  made  to  suffer  the  more,  be- 
oause  one  of  them  had  requested  that  she 
ipight  not  be  punished  till  after  her 
delivery.  Collars,  with  projecting  spikes, 
and  attached  to  each  other  by  an  iron 
chain,  were  afterwards  fastened  round 
their  necks,  &c.'* 

The  Reporter  proceeds  at  great 
length  with  a  list  of  what  he  calls 
judicial  cruelties — one  of  the  most 
atrocious  of  which — the  case  of  the 
woman  Nagle — I  alluded  to  in  my 
last,  and  shewed  how  horridly  he 
had  misrepresented  the  facts  regard- 
ing it.  Mark  his  disingenuity.  In 
page  374,  he  says  of  the  ordinances 
of  1723  and  1767,  that  "  while  they 
armed  the  master  with  absolute 
power  over  the  slave,  they  afforded 
to  the  slave  no  effectual  protection, 
scarcely  even  the  shadow  of  protec- 
tion, against  its  abuse  ;*'  and  yet  when 
be  wants  to  blame  the  judges  of  par- 
tiality, he  finds  out  that  the  laws  were 
just  and  humane,  for,  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  Nagle,  he  says  they  re- 
fused "  to  avail  themselves  of  a  hu- 
mane  provision  of  the  ordinance  of 
1723,  which  authorized  them  to  re- 
sort to  slave  evidence,  when  white 
evidence  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
when  that  of  slaves  was  indispen- 
sable to  the  ends  of  justice  1" 

With  regard  to  the  punishment  of 
the  two  pregnant  females,  the  ma- 
lignity with  which  it  is  related,  is  a 
proof  of  its  falsehood;  nor  has  the 
jackass  of  a  Reporter  condescended 
to  shew  us  how  the  trees  of  "  the 
tvoods*^  got  a  negro  wench  with  child, 
who  bad  been  two  years  dwelling 
alone  in  them.  With  regard  to  the 
whip  weighing  7  lbs.,  (I  wonder  old 
Mac  did  not  make  it  70  lbs.  at  once 
—it  would  just  have  been  as  readily 


swalldWed,)  Mr  Telfair  tells  us  that 
be  actually  had  one  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  long,  which  a  wa^i^oner, 
named  William  Wilberforce  Hulme, 
had  got  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  direct  teams  of  oxen  by  its 
crack,  but  that  this  was  the  only  pur- 
pose for  ,  which  it  was  applied. 
Moreover,  the  hands  of  the  negroes 
that  had  been  mutilated,  had  not  been 
so  by  their  being  put  through  the 
mill  like  sugar  canes,  but  by  the 
leprosy,  and  an  epidemic  disease 
called  berri'herri  !  ! 

The  unmanly  charge  levelled  by 
this  base  writer  against  the  free  white 
females  in  the  Mauritius,  namely, 
that  they  hire  their  female  slaves  to 
the  soldiers  by  the  month  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution,  is  a  most  in- 
iamous  slander,  and  carries  in  the 
face  of  it  its  own  refutation.  The 
pay  of  a  common  soldier  is  barely 
sufficient  for  his  absolute  necessaries, 
and  how  then  could  he  procure  se^ 
veral  dollars  a-month  to  pay  for  pro- 
stitutes to  gratify  his  passions  ?  Such 
''  Ladies*'  may  be  in  the  Mauritius, 
but  they  are  no  doubt  of  a  descrip- 
tion similar  to  those  who,  in  London, 
under  the  Reporter's  nose,  let  out 
their  female  slaves  for  prostitution, 
or  such  ladies  perhaps  as  that  anti- 
colonial  informer.  General  Hall, 
started  in  his  secret  rides  in  the  Mau- 
ritius. Moreover,  my  Lord  Duke, 
the  charge  is  an  infamous  slander  on 
the  character  and  the  discipline  of 
the  British  army.  If  General  Hall 
has  given  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter 
such  information,  I  would  ask  him 
how  he  dared  to  disgrace  himself  as 
a  general  officer  by  permitting  such 
proceedings,  and  further,  if  the  offi« 
cer  who  did  so  is  fit  to  command  a 
British  soldier  ?* 


•  General  Hall  became,  I  believe,  a  chum  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  because  he 
could  not  get  the  government  of  the  Mauritius.  From  such  jaundiced  sources  the 
Reporter  draws  his  information !  Speaking  of  General  Hall,  his  conduct  induces  me 
to  contrast  it  with  the  conduct  of  that  gallant  officer,  the  brave,  and  the  honourable, 
and  the  lamented  General  David  Stewart  of  Garth.  In  a  letter,  amongst  the  last 
he  ever  wrote,  dated  St  Lucia,  20th  November,  1829,  and  addressed  to  bis  friend 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  he  alludes  to  the  labour  and  the  state  of  the  slave  population  of 
that  Crown  colony  thus : 

»*  Looking  out  of  the  window  this  moment,  I  see  on  a  field  half  a  mile  distant 
npwards  of  100  men  and  women,  each  with  a  hoe,  preparatory  to  the  planting  oT 
the  cane.  Three  good  ploughs,  each  with  a  pair  of  liorse?,  would  do  more  work  than 
this  large  body  of  people.  While  such  a  waste  of  labour  is  lamentable,  ii  is  gratify* 
inf;  to  see  the  appearance  of  comfort  the  people  exhibit.  All  the  women  with  vrhM 
or  palico  short-gowns  and  petticoats,  and  various  head  covering?,  and  the  men  wi||l 
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Witli  regard  to  the  punishments  said 
to  be  inflicted  on  Bel  Ombre,  Mr  Tel- 
fair minutely  refutes  each,  and  adds, 
*'  Of  all  the  punishments  on  record 
at  Bel  Ombre,  as  far  as  I  know,  only 
one  case  occurred  in  which  the  offend- 
er received  above  twenty-five  lashes, 
and  they  were  inflicted  by  judicial 
order,  and  by  the  police  oflicers." 
Speaking  of  education,  he  says,  *'  far 
from  neglecting  education  at  Bel 
Ombre,  it  was  the  favourite  employ- 
ment of  the  family,  who  never  miss- 
ed the  school  hours,  and  who  were 
accompanied  in  this  pleasing  avoca- 
tion  by  visitors,  either  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, or  of  the  constant  stream  of 
travellers  who  considered  this  island 
as  a  house  of  call  in  their  journey  to 
and  from  India  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  blacks  on  my  estates  are 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  church, 
and  the  Scriptures  are  explained  to 
them  every  Sunday.  Many,  indeed 
most,  of  the  respectable  inhabitants 
are  more  like  fathers  than  masters  on 
their  estates.  Their  negroes  repay 
them  with  a  just  fidelity  and  love. 
The  habitation  becomes,  as  I  have 
often  seen,  an  immense  family,  and 
the  owner  resembles  a  patriarch." 

But  let  us  draw  the  characters  of 
the  Anti-slavery  Reporter's  inform- 
ants, and  the  contradiction  to  his  in- 
famous charges,  from  disinterested 
and  unimpeachable  pens. 

CoLOXEL  Draper,  collector  of  cus- 
toms of  Fort  Louis,  states,  p.  184, "  that 
the  lower  class  of  informers  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Reporter,  consists  of  drunken  and 
discarded  convict  overseers,  one  of  whom, 
by  name  Kendrick,  deposed  in  England, 
that  he  witnessed  an  importation  of  slaves 
at  Bel  Ombre,  on  the  very  day  when  he 
^as  in  prison  at  Port  Louis  as  a  gctit-de* 
arme,  for  had  conduct." — *•  The  first  in- 
formant," says  Colonel  Staveley,  de- 


puty quorter- master  general,  *<  is  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Higginson,  whom  I  dis- 
charged from  the  department  of  roads  for 
gross  misconduct  as  an  overseer.  He  had 
been  in  tlie  habit  of  employing  the  con- 
victs placed  under  his  charge  for  the  pub- 
lic service,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hahi- 
tation  of  a  womnn  with  whom  he  was 
living  in  a  state  of  concubinage!*  He 
was  accordingly  dismissed.  The  other 
is  named  Kciidrick,  I  met  him  in  a  state 
of  filth  and  nakedness.  He  had  former- 
ly been  an  overjeer  in  the  convict  depart- 
ment. He  had  been  more  than  once 
discharged,  and  was  finally  dismissed  for 
drunkenness.  I  found  his  character  in 
that  department  to  be  bad.  He  subse- 
quently entered,  and  was  dismissed  from, 
the  Gen-d^amierie,  as  a  worthless  vaga- 
bond.** The  Colonel  gives  Mr  Telfair 
the  highest  character  for  humanity,  and 
the  "  extreme  attention  paid  to  the  com- 
fort  and  religious  instruction  of  the  blacks" 
on  his  estates. 

Such  are  the  characters  and  the 
witnesses  on  which  the  Anti-slavery 
Reporter  has  built  and  directed  his 
gigantic  fabric  of  falsehood  and  cru- 
elty against  Sir  Robert  Farquhar  and 
Mr  and  Mrs  Telfair.  The  enormity 
of  the  Reporter's  guilt  will,  however, 
appear  more  conspicuous  when  it 
is  shewn,  that  the  falsehood  of  these 
statements  was  known  to  the  Report- 
er and  his  associates,  and  that  too 
from  a  most  unquestionable  source 
of  information,  several  years  before 
tiiey  published  their  catalogue  of  hor- 
rors. On  the  24th  November,  1820, 
Mr  Stephen,  upon  the  authority  of 
some  spies  in  the  Mauritius,  wrote 
his  friend  Jtuiffe  Smith  of  that  colony, 
censuring  him,  it  would  appear,  in 
no  very  civil  terms,  for  associating 
with  slave  traders  and  the  perpetra- 
tors of  cruelties.  The  Judge,  trem- 
bling at  the  charge,  coming  from  the 
quarter  from  which  it  did,  refutes  it. 


blu«  or  light*  coloured  jackets  and  trowsers.  Tlie  field  at  this  distance  exhibits  a  gay 
antf  enltvening  figki  with  so  many  moving  objects,  more  especially  if  within  hearing 
of  t  heir^o^,  talk,  oiid  singing.*' 

Here  are  no  whips,  no  chains,  no  collars,  and  no  lacerations !  But  General 
Stewart  was  neither  the  informant  nor  the  slave  of  the  Antt.slavery  Reporter,  nor  can 
the  slanders  of  that  little  anti-colonial  owl,  picked  up  about  the  English  Channel, 
and  sent  to  tease,  and  to  calumniate,  and  oppress  British  subjects,  affect  or  injure 
the  character  and  the  memory  of  that  excellent  roan  and  lamented  ofiicer,  whose 
d^th  was,  /  know,  precipitated  by  the  mental  torture  which  the  headstrong  conduct 
of  the  other  brought  upon  him. 

•  On  this  infamous  conduct  and  fact  the  Anli- slavery  Reporter  grounds  his  charg|ie 
pf  ladies  in  the  Mauritius  hiring  Uieir  female  slaves  for  prostitution* 
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&8  far  AS  It  applies  to  himself,  telling 
Mr  Stephen,  m  a  letter  dated  July 
1  St,  1821,  that  in  the  colony  he  only 
associated  with  the  "  families  of  the 
Governor-General  Darling  and  Mr 
Telfair,"  adding,  with  strong  marks 
of  terror  and  alarm,  "  do  for  God*s 
sake  let  me  know  with  whom  I  am 
thus  associated.  As  for  Telfair,  I 
should  think  the  Missionary  Society 
could  vouch  in  his  favour,  and  I  can 
onlv  further  say,  that  I  have  made 
both  open  and  secret  enquiries  *  as  to 
his  slave  property — and  I  solemnly 
declare  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentle- 
man, that  I  firmly  believe  him  to  have 
been  most  infamously/  and  wickedly 
slandered  by  Uiose  who  have  accused 
himir 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
this  refutation  by  the  judge  of  the 
colony,  and  that  jud^e,  too,  Mr 
Stephen's  particular  friend,  of  the 
slanders  against  Mr  Telfair  and  the 
Mauritius,  given  so  far  back  as  1820 
and  1821,  would  have  prevented  the 
publication  of  calumnies  and  false- 
hoods by  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter 
in  January,  1829,  But  no  such  thine. 

The  defence  of  Mr  Telfair  and  his 
amiable  wife  I  must  continue  to  draw, 
not  from  himself,  but,  as  being  more 
conclusive,  from  disinterested  wit- 
nesses. 

B.  D.  6aoc,  Esq.,  page  827,  tays!^ 
"  Tlie  chains,  hooks,  and  collars,  described 
by  the  AntI- slavery  Monthly  Reporter, 
fere  matters  of  pure  invention,  and  in  short, 
all  that  he  says  about  yourself  and  Bel 
Ombre,  is  a  rhapsody  of  disgusting  folly, 
a  tissue  of  bare-faced  falsehoods.  He 
must  have  had  the  heart  of  a  demon 
who,  amidst  such  a  scene  as  your  estates 
exhibit,  could  have  imagined  that  man 
alone  was  starved  and  wretched,  and 
tortured  with  unheard-of  cruelty,  and 
flogged  to  death.'*  Mr  Le  Bruk,  mis- 
sionary, page  189,  stales,  «*  that  Mr 
Telfair  was  the  first  who  attempted  with 
success  to  teach  the  slaves  reading,  wri^ 
ting,  and  moral  and  religious  instruction.*' 
And  of  Mr  Telfair's  estate,  he  says, 
"  The  little  villa  we  saw  in  1828,  bore 
more  the  resemblance  of  a  country  village 
in  England,  than  to  huts  for  slaves.  I 
admired  it,  and  said  to  my  late  friend  (Mr 
Jones),  how  many  country  peasants  in 
Europe  would  feel  happy  if  they  had  such 
comfortable  dwellings  to  put  their  fami- 


lies in,  and  every  fomily  with  a  Bible,  and 
some  among  them  capable  of  reading  It 
to  them*  I  could  scarcely  believe  those 
were  dwellings  for  slaves!"  The  Rev. 
MtDbmny,  first  civil  cbaplaui,  Mauritius, 
gave  equally  strong  and  satis&ctory  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  Mr  Telfiur,  his  charac- 
ter and  his  conduct* 

Mr  Warwick,   civil    engineer,  says, 
page  18S;  *<  I  hod  the  best  possible  op- 
portunity  of  knowing  the  events  of  every 
passing  day  on  the  whole  of  the  negroes 
on  Bel  Ombre.     The  instances  of  cruelty 
enumerated  as  having  occurred  during 
the  years  1821  and   1822,  the  instru- 
ments of   cruelty  mentioned,  and   the 
details  relative  to  the  housing,  bedding, 
clothing,  over-working,  half-starving,  and 
general  punishment  of  the  blacks,  all  so 
ingeniously  published  for  the  information 
of  the  world,  in  the  44th  number  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Monthly  Reporter,  are  a 
tissue  of fitisehoods  /  r    Colonel  DrapeH, 
collector  of  the  customs,  1st  Sept  1829, 
says :    **  These  assertions  in  the  Anti^ 
slavery  Monthly  Reporter,  are  gross  vto- 
lotions  of  truth.     Indeed,  were  I  called 
upon  to  delineate    a  character  whose 
clemency  would  bear  the  strictest  ordeal, 
the  true  likeness  would  be  found  in  the 
proprietor  of  Bel  Ombre,  whom  I  could 
present  even  to  the  members  of  the  Anti^ 
slavery  institution,  and  particularly  to  the 
speakers  at  its  anniversary  in  1828^  as  a 
philanthropist  in  whom  nature  had  in^ 
pkinted  the  best  affections  of  the  heart." 
Captain  Mackay  of  his  Majesty's  82d 
Regt.,  thus  writes  Mr  Telfair  t  **  I  went 
over  every  part  of  the  establishment  of 
Bel  Ombre  in  1819.     This  was  no  cur- 
soryview.    I  walked  alone  among  the 
people  at  all  times,  saw  them  at  their 
meals,  at  their  work,  at  their  dances, 
at  their  devotions,  and  in  their  houses. 
I  have  never  seen  more  hilarity  and  abun- 
dance in  the  same  number  of  the  labour- 
ing class  at  home.     They  are  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  sensible  of  their  happiness. 
Their  children  are  kept  clean  and  neat  in 
dress,  and  daily  schooled  for  two  or  three 
hours  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
I  never  saw  any  punishment,  nor  heard 
the  sound  of  the  whip  in  correction !  As 
for  the  occupation  of  Sunday,  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  devotion  in  your  family,  when  I 
often  read  sermon  after  you  had  read  the 
prayers  of  the  Church,  surrounded  by  all 
youroverseers,  servants,  and  bouse  slavey 
and  the  whole  of  the  estate  bad  orders 
to  attend  at  the  school-house  every  even- 
ing, to  jom  in  prayers,  &c.    Such  is  tbt 


*  What  infamoui  and  dingerottf  MBplo^sntl  eolontat  jmIgH  ftre  thai  cofflpelM 
to  undertake,  by  those  who  are  suffered  to  rule  and  to  trample  upon  our  colonics  1 1 
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BUtement  nrhKh  I  can  with  truth  solemnlj 
gire  to  the  anonymous  witnesses  whom  the 
Anti'SUrery  Reporter]  mentions,  and  no 
doubt  these  persons  will  be  found  as  littJe 
entitled  to  credit  as  those  already  brought 
forward  before  the  select  Committee  of  the 
Hottse  of  Commons,  vthose  FEBJUBiESwere 
rendered  evident  by  the  oaths  of  those 
men  in  my  own  regiment,  whom  they 
appealed  to  for  corroboration !  1" 

About  four  years  ago  Mr  Buxton, 
with  bis  customary  asperity,  attacked 
Mr  Telfair's  character  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  consequence  of 
this,  a  lady,  named  Mary  Anne 
Berry,  in  a  letter  dated  Warrington, 
2d  April,  1827,  wrote  Mrs  Admiral 
Chahberlaynb,  mother  to  Mrs  Tel- 
fiair,  thus : 

**  Had  I  been  asked  to  point  out  two 
men  in  the  Colony  of  Mauritius,  against 
whom  such  an  accusation  would  bave  been 
brought  by  any  person  of  respectability, 
Mr  Farq(thar  and  Mr  Telfair  would 
have  been  the  last  In  my  mind,  tbey  would 
have  been  tbe  roost  remote  from  any  sus- 
picion. Mr  Telfair  stood  amongst  the 
highest,  not  only  for  science  and  general 
knowledge,  but  still  more  so  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  philanthropy.  Never  did  I 
hear  him  accused  of  severity  towards  his 
slaves,  never  in  one  single  instance  I  On 
the  26th  April,  1820,  I  reached  Bel 
Ombre,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs  Telfair,  and  I 
remained  her  guest  till  the  7th  July  fol- 
lowing. During  that  time  I  never  saw 
nor  heard  of  any  act  of  cruelty,  nor  even 
of  severity,  towards  his  slaves.  On  the 
contrary,  I  witnessed  many  instances  of 
his  fatherly  care  and  kindness  towards 
them.  As  much  wine  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  as  Dr  Desnoyers  chose  to  order, 
and  sometimes  I  thought  profusely.  On 
the  2d  May  I  went  to  the  school,  and 
heard  the  children,  about  fifty — spell, 
read,  sing,  and  pray.  The  two  last  exer- 
cises were  very  affecting  and  gratifying. 
All  seemed  to  have  made  a  wonderful 
progress,  particularly  in  their  prayers. 
To  hear  so  many  little  voices  lifted  up  in 
praise  of  their  Maker  and  Redeemer,  af- 
fected me  even  to  tears,  Mrs  Telfair 
was  so  much  afraid  of  the  slaves  being 
overworked,  that  I  frequently  thought 
that  she  sometimes  ran  a  little  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  I  never  saw  a  black 
household  servant  in  the  isle  of  France 
do  a  tithe  of  the  work  done  by  many  female 
servants  in  England.  There  is  no  starv- 
ing population  in  the  country;  no  beggars ; 
would  I  could  say  so  here  I" 

J.  Alexander,  Esq.,  chief  of  the 
ordnance  department,  Mauritius,  on  the 
17th  Oct.  1829,  writes  Mr  Telfair  thus; 


1K)6 


"  If  the  united  wisdom  of  WHberfbrct 
and  JBweton  had  been  consulted  to  make 
an  estate  happy,  the  illustration  was  to  be 
found  at  Bel  Ombre,  which  proved  the 
anxiety  of  the  owner  to  do  his  duty  to 
God  and  to  his  fellow  creatures — the 
slaves.  The  Anti- slavery  Reporter,  No. 
44^  is  a  pamphlet  replete  with  misrepre- 
sentation, and  its  aim  is  to  libel  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Mauritius,  and  to  reflect 
discredit  upon  the  Government  at  home. 
The  statements  made  by  the  said  Report- 
er, of  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  Mau- 
ritius, and  upon  the  Bel  Ombre,  are  false  i 
and  rather  than  become  the  slave  of  a 
faction,  the  dupe  of  a  party,  to  give  aid 
and  support  to  publications  like  No.  44 
of  the  Anti-slavery  Monthly  Reporter,  I 
would  prefer  to  be  a  slave  on  the  Bel 
Ombre  estate.**  Patrick  Salter,  E?q. 
acting  registrar  of  slaves  in  the  Mauritius, 
on  the  7ih  Sept.  1829,  writes  Mr 
Telfair  thus  :  "  I  bave  perused  with 
horror,  indignation,  and  utter  contempt,  an 
attack  that  is  made  upon  you  in  the  44th 
number  of  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter. 
I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  declare  so» 
lemnly  my  perfect  conviction,  that  never 
was  any  individual  so  deeply  injured  by 
an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  I 
DECLARE  TO  GoD  I  never  heard  of  such 
cruelties  as  those  alluded  to  in  the  Anti- 
slavery  Reporter  at  Bel  Ombre,  nor  on 
any  other  estate  of  tlie  colony.'*   &c.  kc 

To  add  testimonies  to  the  same 
effect)  is  deemed  superfluous.  Is  it 
possible,  my  Lord  Duke,  to  conceive 
any  thing  more  hideous,  iniquitous, 
and  reprehensible,  than  such  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  anti- 
colonists?  No  British  subject  can 
patiently  submit  to  have  his  charac- 
ter thus  murdered  by  the  most  pro- 
fligate falsehoods,  nor  can  the  colo- 
nists ever  be  broueht  to  believe  that 
the  government  of  their  country  in- 
tends to  do  them  justice,  or  to  afford 
them  security  and  protection,  while 
such  proceeding  and  such  libels,  on 
the  part  of  their  enemies,  are  conti- 
nuea  uncensured  and  unpunished. 
If  the  Colonial  Oflicc  did  its  duty, 
such  things  uttered,  either  in  Parlia- 
ment or  out  of  Parliament,  would 
instantly  be  noticed,  replied  to,  and 
refuted.  But  no  such  thing  is  done, 
and  the  miscliievous  lies  circulated 
over  this  country,  consequently,  re- 
main uncontradicted,  and  are  left  to 
work  the  mischief  which  they  were 
calculated  to  do. 

.    Yet  the  authors  of  such  falsehoods 
imd  such  misrepresentations^  are  tho 
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guides  which  this  country  takes,  and 
is  called  upon  to  take,  and  these  men 
are  the  foremost  to  cry  out  calumny, 
uttered  by  all  those  who  expose  to 
public  reprobation  their  proceedings 
and  their  statements ! 

The  dogmas  and  orders  of  the 
Colonial  department  direct  the  au- 
thorities, more  especially  in  the  Co- 
lonies under  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  King  in  Council.    The  con- 
sequences are  sometimes  as  extra- 
ordinary as  they  are  reprehensible. 
Take  in  proof  the  following  occur- 
rences which  have  lately  taken  place 
in  the  Mauritius.    In  that  Colony 
they  have  no  representative  govern- 
ment, and  the  press  is  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  Governor, 
whose  Secretary  is  its  Master  and 
the  Censor.    This  Censor  lately  pro- 
hibited the  publication  of  an  article 
fiving  an  account  of  two  negroes 
aving  killed  and  eaten  a  man  and  a 
boy,  their  comrades,  lest  the  publican 
tion  might  reflect  disgrace  upon  our 
African  brethren;  and  by  direction 
of  the  Governor,  he  has  lately  pro- 
hibited the  publication  in  the  island 
Gazette  of  the  letters,  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  second,  which  I  have 
addressed  to  your  Grace  on  the  Co- 
lonial question.    But  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  anti-colonial  prompters 
and  directors  of  the  Colonial  empire 
of  Great  Britain,  is  still  more  re- 
markably and  sadly  exemplified  in 
some  late  proceedings,  as  these  have 
been  stated  to  me  in  a  communica- 
tion from  that  island,  dated  in  June 
last    It  is  in  substance  as  follows : — 
Some  time  ago,  the  planters  in 
this  island,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  labour- 
ers, and  anxious,  if  possible,  to  in- 
troduce some  system,  independent 
of  slave  cultivation,  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
free  labourers  to  the  island.    Ac- 
cordingly, they  entered  into  arrange- 
ments with  mercantile    houses    in 
Port  Louis,  having  the  command  oT 
ships,  to  procure  for  them  the  trans- 

f^ortation  of  free  labourers  from 
ndia  and  the  Malay  Islands,  and  they 
were  given  to  understand,  that  the 
scheme  would  meet  with  the  Gover- 
nor's support  and  approbation.  Se- 
veral vessels  were,  accordingly,  fitted 
out  to  Singapore  and  Madras.  A 
erea^  nymber  of  Chinese  and  Mala- 
W  free-Iabourersy  proffered  their 


services,  and  were  hired  for  periods 
varying  from  3  to  5  years,  at  a  rate  of 
wages  somewhat  lower  tlian  what  pre- 
vailed in  the  Mauritius,  but  consider- 
ably higher  than  what  could  beobtain- 
ed  in  their  own  country.  The  scheme 
was  attended  with  much  more  dif- 
ficulty and  expense  than  was  at  first 
■  supposed.  The  charge  of  transport- 
ing these  people  came  to  about  L.5 
arhead,  which,  along  with  other  in- 
cidental and  unforeseen  expenses, 
very  nearly  counterbalanced  the 
cheapness  of  the  w^ges  at  which 
they  had  been  hired. 

After  considerable  difficulty,  about 
1500  of  these  labourers  were  landed 
at  Port  Louis,  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year  1829.  But,  to  the  surpri^ 
and  mortification  of  the  Mauritius 
planters,  the  moment  that  these 
people  came  ashore  on  the  island,  the 
Colonial  authorities  interfered,  and 
refused  to  allow  them  to  proceed  to 
the  plantations,  till  security  had  been 
found  by  their  employers,  at  the  rate 
of  L.25  arhead,  for  the  good  and 
peaceable  behaviour  of  these  foreign- 
ers, so  long  as  tiiey  should  remain 
on  the  island.  The  chief  commissary 
of  police,  who  had  shortly  before 
been  the  pay-master  of  a  regiment 
in  the  garrison,  was  ordered  to  sum- 
mon the  planters  to  his  office,  where 
the  peremptory  orders  of  the  autho- 
rities were  announced  to  them,  and 
the  planters  found  themselves  com- 
pelled, though  with  the  greatest  pos* 
sible  inconvenience,  to  lodge  the  se- 
curity required,  amounting  to  about 
LUJ7,500  sterling  I 

After  the  planters  had  thus  com- 
plied with  the  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment, these  Chinese  and  Malabar 
labourers  were  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  estates  of  their  respective  em- 
ployers; and  though  they  had  re- 
ceived two  months'  wages  in  ad- 
vance, they  soon  became  discontented 
with  their  situation,  chiefly  instigated 
by  tlie  bad  advice  which  was  given 
them  by  some  of  their  countrymen, 
who  were  settled  in  the  island  as 
servants,  shop-keepers,  &c.  They 
told  them  that  they  were  great  fools 
to  work  for  so  low  a  rate  of  wages, 
that  even  the  slaves  received  more 
than  tliey  did;  that  they  ou^ht  to 
strike  work,  desert  from  their  em- 
ployers, and  stand  out  till  higher 
wages  were  offered.  Unfortunate!/ 
for  all  parties,  these  ignorant  < 
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tares  listened  to  the  advice  thus  ad- 
ministered. At  first,  a  few  only 
deserted  from  the  plantations  where 
they  were  settled.  These,  their  em- 
ployers immediately  sought  to  re- 
claim by  the  gentle  means  of  per- 
suasion, but  finding  them  obstinate, 
they  were  obliged  to  request  the  aid 
of  the  police  department  to  compel 
them  to  implement  their  agreement, 
and  continue  in  service  for  the  pe- 
riod, and  at  the  wages,  agreed  on. 

What,  however,  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  planters,  when  in  answer 
to  their  application,  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  chief  commissary  of 
Sol  ice,  that  these  Chinese  and  In- 
ians,  being  free  men,  had  a  riffht  to 
leave  their  service  if  they  pleased,  and 
that  government  could  not  interfere 
to  enforce  the  performance  of  their 
stipulated  service !  The  planters  felt 
astonished  and  disappointed  at  the 
conduct  of  the  local  authorities  in 
thus  thwarting  their  honest  endea- 
vours to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  by  trying  to  eradicate 
the  system  of  slavery,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  free  and  voluntary  labour 
in  the  Colony.  But  what  was  their 
indignation  and  disgust,  when  they 
found  that  their  runaway  workmen 
were  receiving  every  possible  pro- 
tection, supplied  daily  with  1^  lbs. 
of  rice  for  each  man,  with  plenty  of 
wood  to  cook  it,  and  in  this  manner 
befriended  and  encouraged  by  go- 
vernment, in  the  unlawful  derelictton 
of  their  services  and  engagements. 

Intelligence  of  these  circumstances 
soon  spread  through  the  island,  and 
the  disastrous  effects  were  only  such 
as  might  easily  have  been  foreseen. 
All  the  plantations  to  which  the  news 
had  reached,  were  speedily  abandon- 
ed by  their  Indian  cultivators,  who 
resorted,  in  crowds,  to  the  police- 
office  in  Port  Louis,  where  they  met 
with  the  most  ample  protection.  The 
bounty  of  the  government  even  went 
so  far,  as  to  grant  them  permission 
to  build  huts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  on  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  the  harbour-master,  and 
immediately  adjoining  his  villa.  In 
an  incredibly  short  time,  between 
500  and  600  of  these  idlers  encamp- 
ed on  this  spot,  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  the  government,  scorning 

any  attempt  on  the  part  of  their 
masters,  to  compel  them  to  fulfil  their 
agreement      But  the   unfortunate 

VOIi.  XXIX,  NO.  CLXXVl. 


Slanters  were  not  the  only  persons 
oomed  to  suffer  from  the  protection 
thus  given  to  these  Indian  miscreants. 
Freed  from  control,  and  following 
no  regular  employment^  tbey  soon 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  com- 
mission of  every  sort  of  aggression; 
they  b^;an  to  prowl  about  &e  neigh- 
bourhood, seeking  for  plunder,  rob- 
bing poultry  yards,  stealing  sheep, 
calves,  and  pigs,  and  attacking  black 
servants  on  the  high-ways.  In  vain 
did  those  who  simered  from  such 
depredations,  endeavour  to  represent 
the  lawless  violence  of  these  savages. 
No  complaint  was  listened  to  by  the 
local  authorities. 

After  this  state  of  things  had  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  a  government 
notice  appeared  in  the  ofilcial  Ga- 
zette, calling  on  the  respective  plant- 
ers to  shew  cause  why  all  Indian 
labourers  should  not  be  sent  back 
to  their  native  country,  and  tiie  ra- 
tions given  them  by  the  police  paid 
for  at  the  expense  of  the  planters* 
Some  of  the  planters,  rather  more 
bold  than  the  rest,  ventured  humbly 
to  represent,  in  written  memorials 
to  the  governor,  the  intolerable  hard- 
ship of  bein^  saddled  with  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them,  and  of 
transporting  them  back  to  their  own 
country,  after  the  dreadful  loss  they 
had  sustained  by  the  advance  of 
wages  and  the  expense  of  bringing 
them  to  the  island.  To  this  tempe- 
rate and  legitimate  address  no  reply 
was  given,  and,  immediately  after,  a 
peremptory  order  was  issued  to  the 
chief  commissioner  of  police  to  have 
all  the  Indians  embarked  forthwith. 
The  order  was,  of  course,  instanta- 
neously obeyed.  Three  vessels  were 
got  ready  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
tumultuous  host  ot  these  lawless  va- 
grants, who  seemed  to  glory  in  the 
impunity  with  which  they  had  been 
able  to  perpetrate  so  much  mischief, 
embarked  with  banners  flyingy  and 
such  shouts  of  malicious  triumph, 
as  at  first  spread  consternation 
through  the  whole  town. 

Thus  terminated  the  attempt  to 
establish  free  labour  in  the  Mauri- 
tius ;  but  its  results,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  accounts,  had  not  termina- 
ted. The  government  advocate  had 
received  instructions  to  institute 
legal  proceedings  against  nineteen 
of  the  principal  planters,  in  order  to 
draw  trom  them  payment  of  the 
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expenses  incurred  in  the  mainto- 
nance  and  passage  of  these  In- 
dians!  On  the  subject  of  this 
prosecution  will  depend  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  measures  affainst  the 
rest  of  the  planters  who  nave  liad 
the  misfortune  to  be  concerned  in 
this  abortive  scheme  of  introducing 
free  agricultural  labour  into  the 
MauriUus.  What  the  result  will  be 
it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate.  The 
ill-fated  colonial  planter  is  a  being 
whom  every  colonial  authority  may 
trample  in  the  dust  at  pleasure,  cer- 
tain that  the  harsher  he  treats  them» 
tiw  more  he  will  be  praised  in  the 
mother  country,  and  the  higher  he 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  directors 
who  direct  the  heads  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  But  enquiry  must  come; 
and  when  it  does  come,  the  results 
cannot  be  pleasant  to  those  more 
immediately  interested.  The  colo- 
nial government  of  tiie  Mauritius 
would  not  have  ventured  to  have 
acted  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
described,  unless  they  had  had  higher 
authority,  and  unless  they  had  been 
eertahi  that  they  would,  against  the 
planters  in  the  Mauritius,  have  the 
support  of  Aldermanbury  Street, 
which,  on  any  day  it  chooses,  can 
make  Downing  Street  tremble.* 

Is  there,  my  Lord  Duke,  an  honest 
and  right-thinking  Briton,  who  can 
contemplate  the  proceedings  I  have 
noticed  widiout  a  feeling  of  alarm 
and  indignation  ?  Is  there  an  inde- 
pendent mind  in  the  British  empire 
who  can  look  at  them,  and  yet  not 
blush  for  his  country  ? 

#1***  ^*a'»^'W8  >»  one  of  those  colonies  which  is  arbitrarily  governed  hy  tlie  regula- 
lions  and  laws  of  those  who  govern  the  official  heads  in  Downing  Street.  How  it 
tmproifa  under  these,  the  following  list  of  sentences,  passed  upon  slaves  in  the  crlmi- 
nwcourt  of  the  colony,  particularly  since  the  application  of  the  orders  in  council  of 
IwNv  wiUBhew:^ 


Before  I  conclude,  permit  me  for 
a  moment  to  advert  to  that  den  of 
pestilence  and  vice.  Sierra  Leone. 
Official  shame  and  concealment  can 
no  longer  deny  the  complete  failure 
of  this  senseless  experiment.  Du- 
ring the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
two  important  reports  have  been 
published  regarding  this  place  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Jint,  paper  No.  57,  was  made 
up  of  papers  selected  to  defend  it; 
the  last,  paper  No.  661,  containing 
the  evidence  of  naval  officers  and- 
others  employed  on  the  coast,  shew- 
ing the  horrid  natiu*e  of  the  place, 
the  total  want  of  improvement  of 
the  population  collected  in  it,  and 
the  vast  superiority  of  Fernando  Po, 
in  salubrity,  fertility,  and  eligibility, 
over  it.  In  the  first  report.  Da  Barrt 
describes  the  climate  as  terrific 
Owing  to  the  great  heat  during  the 
rains,  and  owniff  to  "  the  sand  and 
porous  red  sandstone  which  forms 
the  stratum  on  which  the  town  is 
erected,  we  are,"  says  he, "  for  more 
^an  six  months  in  the  year,  living 

IN  AN  OCEAN  OP  VAPOUR  !**     So  thick 

is  this  steam  vapour,  as  Commodore 
BuLLEN  in  his  evidence  informs  U8, 
that  when  ashore  at  the  governor's 
house,  but  which  he  was  as  seldom  as 
possible,  he  has  seen  his  excellency 
"  get  on  his  horse,  at  his  own  door, 
in  the  morning,  and  shortly  after- 
wards I  have  merely  seen  parts  op 
HIS  BODY — I  have  not  seen  his  horse 
at  all  I  !*'  No  European  constitution. 
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nor  any  constitution,  CAn  stand  this 
steam-bath.  Colonel  Nichols  giires 
us  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  pesti- 
lence of  the  place.  In  his  passage 
out  to  Fernando  Po  he  was  a  few 
days  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  ship's 
crew  caught  the  fever.  *•  In  their 
way  down,"  says  he,  "  a  seaman,  a 
marine,  and  a  midshipman,  died. 
They  had  a  most  extraordinary  erup- 
tion upon  them,  I  said, '  This  is  not  a 
fever  of  the  West  Indies,  but  a  ma- 
lignant yellow  fever;  therefore  do 
not  dissect  them.'  The  surgeons 
dissected  them,  and  every  one  of 
the  surgeons  were  taken  ill,  and  all 
of  them  died  but  one ;  two  of  them 
died  just  as  we  had  got  to  Fernando 
Po,  and  the  third  died  afterwards.** 
Regarding  the  character  of  the 
black  population,  and  the  improve* 
ment  of  that  population  which  we 
have  collectea  in  Sierra  Leone,  let 
the  following  short  extracts,  talcen 
from  the  last-mentioned  official  re- 
port, testify  and  shew : — 

GxoROE  Jackson,  Esq.  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Mixed  Commission  Court, 
examined  by  the  Committee,  states:^ 
**  Quest,  Their  joy  at  first  landing  pro- 
bably is  very  great  ?  An$,  One  can  hard- 
ly speak  of  any  feeUng  they  have ;  they 
are  more  like  Brute  Beasts  than  any 
thing  else,  when  they  come  ashore.  Quest  ■ 
You  have  made  aie  of  the  expression 
that  the  slaves  landed  were  more  like  - 
brutes  than  human  beings ;  does  that  re- 
fer to  their  habits  of  life,  or  their  under- 
standing? Ans.  Those  who  come  firom 
the  country  north  of  Sierra  Leone,  I 
should  not  so  describe ;  but  those  firom 
the  Bight  of  Benin  and  from  the  south,  I 
should.  Quest,  They  are  lower  in  the 
class  of  intelligence,  taking  them  toge- 
ther? Ana,  Yes.  Quest.  Could  you  get 
any  satisfactory  information  from  them  on 
the  topics  on  which  you  examine  them  ? 
Ans.  With  the  greatest  difficulty.  QuesL 
Did  that  arise  from  want  of  power  of 
expression,  or  want  of  capacity?  Ans, 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  !  !'•  Mr 
George  Clark,  Second  Clerk  of  the 
Ordnance  Works,  and  who  had  been/t;e 
years  at  Sierra  Leone,  questioned  by  the 
Committee,  states  i^*'  Ant.  They  are 
scarcely  half  clothed  in  the  villages. 
Quest.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
opportunities,  on  the  part  of  liberated 
Africans,  to  pursue  useful  occupations? 
Ans,  I  do  not  think  they  are  capable  of 
it.  Quest.  Fromwantef  industry?  Ans. 
From  want  or  ca^aott.     Quest,  U 


there  any  want  of  industry  ?  Ans,  So, 
I  think  not  QuesL  Did  you  perceive 
any  advance  in  intelligence  in  the  libera- 
ted Africans  who  had  been  there  any 
length  of  time  ?  Ans.  No,  I  did  not  ! ' 
Quist.  Do  you  think  there  have  been  no 
improvements  in  their  houses  ?  Ans,  No^ 
not  among  the  liberated  Africans." 
Colonel  Nichols  examined,  states:— 
'*  QuesL  Are  the  Committee  to  under* 
stand  that  the  blacks  resident  in  Fernan- 
do Po  generally  abstain  from  liquor? 
Ans,  The  blacks  we  take  in  slave  vessels 
do  not  like  liquor,  but  those  fellows  in 
Sierra  Leone  are  the  biggest  drunkards  T 
ever  met  wiih  in  my  life^  and  the  biggest 
rascals  toos  they  are  also  great  thieves,** 

A  communicatioTi,  dated  Freetown, 
July,  1880,  (see  Morning  Post,  11th 
October,)  describes  the  character  of 
the  population  thus:  **  You  would 
be  astonished  to  see  the  prevalence 
of  vica  in  this  wretched  place.  All 
thegreatlandmarks  of  civilisation  are 
noticed  only  with  the  view  of  draw- 
ing fresh  supplies  from  the  Northern 
Country.  They  are  never  dwelt  on 
as  being  conducive  to  hapi>iness,  or 
practised  in  the  search  of  it.  Here 
the  European  and  the  African,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  know  but  the 
resemblance  of  virtue,  and  that  only 
as  the  means  of  enabling  thbh  to 
INDULGE  IN  VICE."  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  reports  referred  to,  and  the 
communication  just  alluded  to,  tell 
us  decidedly,  that  **  the  slave  trade  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
this  very  colony  !  P*  Judge  Jeffcotb, 
lately  sent  from  this  country,  in  an 
address  to  a  iury,  told  them,  how- 
ever "appallmg  the  fact  may  be, 
and  increaible  as  it  must  appear  to 
many,"  still  that  in  this  CoJoinr  per- 
sons are  "  found  who  aid  ana  abet 
the  abominable  traffic  in  slaves.** 
«*  Vessels  are  purchased,  after  their 
condemnation  by  the  Mixed  Com- 
mission Courts,  to  make  a  second  and 
a  Mu-c?  experiment  in  the  slave  trade, 
to  be  perhaps  again  captured  by  our 
cruizers,  and  again  bought  up  by  the 
skulking  foreiOTers  who  prowl  about 
this  place  as  the  one  best  calculated 
for  their  iniquitous  purposes  1 1"  At 
that  sitting  he  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, Thomas  Edward  Cowan,  a 
missionary  schoolmaster,  for  having 
stolen  in  order  "  to  sell  into  slav^, 
a  liberated  African,  and  ouq  of  his 
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?upU89  also  ft  liberated  African!! 
'be  Judge  at  the  same  time  told  his 
hearers,  that  during  *'  the  last  ten 
vears,  upwards  of  22,000  Africans*' 
had  been  liberated  and  located  in 
Sierra  Leone,  at  an  expense  to  the 
British  Government,  talcing  into  ac- 
count every  thing,  of  **  Seven  Mil- 
lions Sterling  I !"  Commodore 
BuLLEN,  in  his  evidence,  informs  us 
that,  in  three  years  ending  1827,  du- 
ring which  time  he  was  on  the  Afri- 
can station,  his  squadron  captured 
and  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  11,000 
slaves! 

The  expenses  incurred  by  this 
country,  on  account  of  this  place,  are 
Incredible.  Government,  in  fact,  can- 
not ascertain  the  amount,  as  in  many 
instances  no  accounts  were  kept,  and 
consequently  no  accounts  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  following  document, 
which  I  have  obtained  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee,  (for 


the  use  and  information  of  the  mem- 
bers of  which  only,  the  return  was 
published,)  gives  us  the  best  account 
that  the  government  can  furnish  of 
the  expenditure  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1826.  It  is  entitled,  "  From 
Revenue  Book,  No.  114,  Finance  Ae^ 
counts.  Slave  Trade,  Public  Income 
and  Expenditure,  1826."  The  auda- 
cious  compiler  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter  had  the  impudence  to  pro- 
nounce this  paper,  referred  to  by  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  the  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  in  his  publication 
al>out  the  finances  of  this  country,  as 
"  A  FORGERY  I"  It  is  futilo  for  the 
Reporter  to  assert  that  the  whole 
expenditure  was  not  upon  Sierra 
Leone.  Every  thmff  done  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  for  toe  suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  has  been  done  to 
raise  up  and  to  make  that  place;  and 
tiierefore,  every  expense  incurred  is 
justly  and  properly  charged  against  it. 


HEADS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


ind) 
ttoj 


1.  Expense  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  other 
Settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Afric*,  viz. 
Psymenti  to  the  Sierra  Leone  Contipeny,  on  and 
previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  Settlement 
Government           •        .        ,        , 
Expended  on  account  of  the  Army 
'                                           Navy 
'                                          Ordnance          • 
'                                           Civil  Establithment 
*                                          Public  BuUdingsand  } 
Fortifications J 

'        — Captured  and  Libe-  ) 

rated  Africans C 

Other  Chaiiges  not  included  in  the  above  Items 

Total  Expense  of  Sierra  Leone,  Ic 

&  Naval  Expenditure  for  Vessels  employed  in  the  ) 

^        Suppression  of  the  Slave  TYade        .        .     C 

A  Payments  on  account  of  Captured  Negroes  at  all  1 

other  Stations  except  Sierra  Leone  .        .      C 

4.  Bounty  on  Captured  Negroes       ... 

&  Payments  to  the  Governments  of  Spain  and  Por- ") 

tugal  and  their  Subjects,  and  Debts  remitted  / 

to  those  Governments,  under  Acts,  Treaties,  ( 

&c  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Tnde         \ 

^r^^^^  '^  preventing  lUegal  Traffic  in  J 

7.  Commiasion  for  enquiring  into  the  State  of  cer. 

ttm  Captured  NegroM    . 
a  Office  of  Registrar  of  Colonial  Slaves  *        ] 
a  Indemnification  to  Captors  of  the  Descubadore, 

for  Damages  awarded  against  them 


Total 
Amount. 


117,000 

781.781 

70,702 

188.176 

218^419 

289.121 

333,028 
240.124 


Amount  Expended  in 
the  Yean 


110.407 

12.312 

6.444 

17.216 

10,027 

18.572 
4.835 


18S6. 


Total, 


2,238,351 
1,630.282 

92,597 
533,388 

1.023,004 

172;950 

2,646 
8,950 
6,740 


5.708^908 


179,813 
81,628 

6.068 
31,702 


15.056 


1,141 


79,870 

6.499 

30.896 

13.688 

6,766 

18,013 
6,635 


315.408 


162,367 
102,883 

14.711 
35,139 


12,631 


988 


329,719 
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All  the  officers  examined  by  the 
Committee,  condemn  Sierra  Leone 
as  unfit  for  any  useful  purpose,  and 

give  the  roost  unqualified  and  deci- 
ed  testimony  in  favour  of  the  salu- 
brity and  fertility  of  Fernando  Po, 
and  of  its  superiority  over  Sierra 
Leone  in  every  respect,  for  any  pur- 
pose that  this  country  can  require  in 
Its  future  connexion  with  Africa. 
The  delusive  tales  of  free  labour  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  are  also  complete- 
ly set  at  rest  by  the  reports  in  ques- 
tion, but  more  particularly  so  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter, 
dated  1st  May,  1829,  from  Lieut^ 
Colonel  FiNLAY  to  R,  W.  Hav,  Esq. : 

••  1  heg  leave  to  state  to  you,  for  the 
information  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
SecreUry  of  Slate,  that  a  greai  portbn  of 
the  inhabiUnts  of  St  Mary 'a,  in  the  Gam- 
bia,  are  composed  of  slaves  belonging  to 
the  French  of  Goree  and  Senegal,  who 
resort  to  the  British  settlement  for  em- 
ployment ;  and  although  many  of  them 
have  resided  on  the  settlement  for  years, 
they  are  strongly  attached  to  the irowners, 
and  regularly  remit  to  them  the  produce 
of  their  labours,  which  draws  a  large  sum 
of  money  out  of  the  settlement  annually." 

This,  my  Lord  Duke,  is  a  new  and 
a  remarkable  fact,  but  what  is  more 
remarkable  is,  that  while  French 
slaves  are  permitted  to  labour  in  this 
manner  in  British  settlements  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  French  slaves,  who 
come  from  French  colonies  to  any 
British  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  are 
confiscated  and  liberated.  Whence 
comes  this  African  partiality  ? 

The  official  report  last  alluded  to 
confirms,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the 
fact,  that  the  slave  trade  is  actually, 
at  this  moment,  carrying  on  in  Sierra 
Leone,  almost  openly,  and  with  ap- 
probation.  But  this  is  nol  all.  Is 
your  Grace  aware  that  Major  Rick- 
BTTs,  lately  governor  of  the  place, 
has  brought  with  him  to  the  Colonial 
Office  a  petition,  signed  by  almost 
all  the  Nova  Scotians  and  Maroons 
in  the  place,  praying,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  that  they  may  be 
carried  away  from  it,  and  sent  to  Ja- 
maica, and  placed  upon  any  estate 
that  Government  may  choose  in  that 
island  1 1  What  can  the  advocates  of 
this  wretched  place  say  to  these 
facts,  or  where  is  the  minister  or  the 
legislator  who  will,  after  such  dis- 
c]o!»ures,  stand  forward  and  defend 


this  infamous  den  of  deception,  de- 
lusion, extravagance,  waste,  pesti- 
lence, and  death,  or  the  system  for 
which  it  was  established  ?  He  roust 
be  a  bold  man  indeed  who  will  do 

80. 

National  insanity,  my  Lord  Duke, 
was  never  before  exhibited  to  the 
world  in  more  striking  and  in  more 
remarkable  characters,  than  it  has 
been  in  the  conduct  pursued  by  this 
country  in  whatever  concerns  our 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  whatever  relates  to  our  West 
India  Colonies.  In  the  former  we 
have,  after  repeated  violations  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  in  the  face  of  all 
rational  counsel  and  advice,  spent 
millions,  many  millions  of  money,  not 
only  to  no  purpose,  but  absolutely, 
after  a  labour  of  forty  years,  left 
things  where  we  found  tiiem,  and 
have,  at  last,  been  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, not  only  that  the  Afri- 
cans, whom  we  have,  at  such  a  vast 
expense,  collected  in  Sierra  Leone, 
have  not  improved  in  character,  in- 
dustry, and  civilisation,  but  that  Uiey 
never  can  improve,  (see  Mr  Mac- 
ormick's  evidence,  a  friend  to  the 
place,  in  tiie  official  report  already 
referred  to,)  unless  we  cease  to  bring 
any  more  of  their  brutal  and  bar- 
barous countrymen  amongst  them! 
This  is  the  result  of  forty  years'  la- 
bour,and  the  expenditure  of  upwards 
of  ten  millions  of  money !  With  re- 
sard  to  the  latter,  the  West  India  Co- 
lonies, we  have,  in  order  to  benefit 
the  former  quarter,  pursued  and 
pursue  a  system,  which  paralyzes, 
crushes,  and  destroys  that  vast 
branch  of  British  capital,  trade,  and 
industry,  which  had  been  planted  in 
them,  and  not  only  so,  but  while 
thus  forcing  on  the  ruin  of  British 
subjects  and  British  property  in  these 
possessions,  we  are  driving. British 
capital,  withdrawn  from  them,  into 
tiie  cultivation  of  foreign  countries, 
thereby  giving  employment  to  the 
population  ofUiose  countries  histead 
of  our  own,  and  also  creating  wealth, 
capita],  and  trade  to  those  countries, 
at  the  expense  of  our  own.  My  Lord 
DuJce,the  fact  is  notorious,  that  great 
London  capitalists  have  lately  been, 
and  are  at  this  moment,  investing 
large  sums  of  money,  on  the  security 
of  sUve-cultivated  sugar  estates  in 
Louisiana  and  in  the  Brazils.  How 
humiliating  mustitbe  toBrilishbtates* 
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men  toliaTe  it  thus  shewn  unto  them, 
that  British  subjects  consider  their 
capita],  when  fixed  and  employed  in 
distant  foreign  countries,  more  se- 
cure than  it  is,  or  can  be,  under  the 
dominion  of  their  own  country  ! 

It  might  have  been  prudent  and 
politic  in  this  country  never  to  have 
lad  any  thing  to  do  with  colonies  so 
peoi)led  ana  so  cultivated,  as  our 
tropical  colonies  are,  and  it  may  now 
be  politic  and  prudent  to  abandon 
them.  The  first  point  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  discuss,  neither  am  I  called 
upon  to  discuss  or  to  determhie  the 
latter,  further  than  to  observe  and  to 
maintain,  that  having  established 
these  colonies,  the  property  hi  them 
can  neither  be  destroyed  nor  taken 
away  without  a  fatal  departure  from 
true  national  policy,  'and  the  most 
profligate  violation  of  national  cha* 
racter,  honour,  and  justice. 

The  government  recommended 
and  called  for  by  all  the  Anti-colo- 
sists  for  our  Colonies  is  a  pure  and 
unmixed  despotism.  Mr  Twis8,]ate 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
when  lately  writing  to  Mr  Stewart, 
of  the  Treasury,  about  the  liberated 
Africans,  who  swarm  idle  in  our  Co« 
lonies,  stated,  that  if  they  did  not 
forthwith  become  industrious  and 
independent,  •*  the  Crown  would  re- 
sume   ITS     ARBITRARY    DISPOSAL     of 

them,"  in  order,  as  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray, in  a  circular  letter,  states,  that 
they  might  be  "  constrained  to  ich 
hour.**  If  these  British  pets,  the  free 
blacks,  are  to  be  thus  governed,  what 
are  the  white  Colonists  to  expect 
from  the  sway  of  a  country,  the  ears 
of  which  are  every  hour  poisoned 
against  them  ?— What  are  they  to  ex- 
pect— but  that  which  they  feel- 
namely,  degradation,  insult,  and 
ruin? 

I  observe,  with  regret,  that  Mr 
Horton's  first,  and  otherwise  able  and 
excellent  ]etter,addressed  to  the  Elec- 
tors of  Yorkshire,  is  disfigured  by  such 
anti-British   and   anti-constitutional 

grinciples  and  sentiments.  He  boasts 
ow  the  Orders  in  Council  had  been 
enforced  in  the  Crown  Colonies,  aW 
though  these  orders,  by  thefa-  direct  in- 
terference with  private  property,  vio- 
lated the  capitulations  on  which  the 
colonies  surrendered,  and  also  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  of  1823,  which  both  alike  gua- 
ranteed  the  inviolability  of  private 


property.  Having  done  this,  Mr  Hor- 
ton  proceeds  in  a  tone  wholly  unbe* 
Coming  the  statesman  of  a  free  coun- 
try, to  inform  his  readers,  that  unlese 
the  old  British  Colonies  surrender 
their  birthright  and  privileges  as 
Britons,  and  submit  to  be  ruled  aa 
the  conquered  colonies  are  ruled, 
tiiat  **  their  ruin  would  be  as  inen^ 
table  as  the  case  of  the  infatuated 
Ministry  of  Charles  the  Tenth  ;*' 
and,  moreover,  **  that  they  might  de- 
pend upon  it,  they  will  neither  have 
success  nor  pity,"  if  they  perish  in 
their  attempts  to  resist  such  autho* 
ritjr. 

Mr  Horton  never  attempts  to  shew 
the  justice  of  the  application  of  this 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  he  tells 
us,  that  **  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
approve  of  the  change**  which  its  ap- 
plication will  create,  but,  neverthe- 
less, that  it  must  be  obeyed.  No  act  of 
Polignac  or  his  colleagues,  or  of  any 
oUier  ministry,  however  "  infatua- 
ted," ever  can  be  compared,  in  dan- 
ger and  folly,  to  Mr  Horton's  threat- 
enings.  The  framers  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  were,  in  fact,  the  Polig- 
nacs  and  **  infatuated"  ministrv,  and 
not  the  ill-treated  and  ill-ruled  colo- 
nies. 

In  order  that  the  colonists  **  may 
have  the  country  with  them,  to  se- 
cure them  equitable  compensation 
for  loss,"  Mr  Horton  requires  of 
them — for  such  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  words,  when  the  declarations  are 
stripped  of  the  veil  thrown  over 
them  by  the  jargon,  •*  public  opinion" 
—that,  after  having  denuded  them- 
selves of  a  large  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty, they  should  in  future,  ana  in 
order  to  make  African  savages  indus- 
trious, moral,  and  civilized,  apply 
their  time,  their  talents,  their  indus- 
try, their  capital,  and  their  credit,  to 
enforce  such  regulations  as  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  the  mother-country,  and 
a  prejudiced  party  in  it,  may  think 
necessary  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
jects ;— in  other,  and  in  a  few  words, 
that,  politically  speaking,  the  slaves 
should  be  emancipated,  and  the  roas- 
ters constituted  slaves !  Such  would 
be  the  results ;  but  such  doctrines  are 
not  yet  become  **  public  opinion"  in 
Great  Britahi,  and  I  trust  they  never 
wiU. 

<*  Who  are  the  West  Indians,"  said 
a  linib  of  office,  ^  that  they  should 
complain  of  the  proceedings  of  go- 
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yernment,  or  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  dnrell  in  streets  and 
squares  in  the  West-end  of  London  ? 
In  early  life,  they  were  only  accus- 
tomed to  receive  bread  and  beer,  and 
they  never  ou^ht  to  have  any  thing 
better/*  Such  is  the  language  of  men 
who,  if  we  had  not  colonies  and  of- 
fices to  govern  them,  would  never 
have  had  any  thing  bat  bread  and 
beer,  and  never  seen  either  the 
West-end  or  the  £ast-end  of  London. 
Their  countrv  disowns  men  who 
trample  in  this  manner  upon  the 
feelings  of  their  industrious  coun- 
trymen, and  It  would  be  weU  for 
such  individuals  to  remember  that 
Insult  from  public  servants  is  worse 
to  bear  than  injustice  and  oppre»- 
sion. 

Such  feelings  and  such  principles 
having  obtained  a  seat  in  high  places 
in  the  mother-country,  they  quickly, 
and  in  every  shape,  and  on  every  oc- 
casion, find  theur  way  into  the  co- 
lonies, where  they  are  acted  upon 
without  shame  and  without  compas- 
sion. The  colonies  are  thus  for  every 
valuable  purpose  abandoned  by  the 
mother-country.  They  are  oppress- 
ed and  fleeced  at  tiie  will  and  plea- 
sure of  every  theorist  and  hypocrite. 
Complaint  is  unavailing,  remon- 
strance is  set  down  as  **  conhamtcy ;** 
and  on  which  ever  side  we  turn  our 
eyes  upon  our  colonial  possessions, 
we  fina  injustice  and  oppression  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  capital,  indus- 
try, and  character  in  despair,  lan- 
guishing, and  becoming  heartbroken, 
and  extinguished  under  the  galling 
rod  which  is  permitted  to  rule  them. 
Law  and  justice  are  prostituted  and 
trampled  upon,  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  security  for  character, 
liberty,  or  property.  Look,  my  Lord 
Duke,  at  the  desperate  and  unblush- 


ing proceedings  of  open  violence 
which  go  on  without  restraint,  cen- 
sure, or  punishment,  inTortola;  and 
look  at  St  Lucia,  where  proceedings 
are  going  on  which  are  an  indelibi0 
stigma  to  a  British  (jk>yemment,and 
wuch  continued  must  bring  ruin  on 
the  colony.  Look  at  what  was  doD« 
by  a  Judge  in  Grenada,  and  at  what 
was  attempted  by  an  Attorney-Ge- 
neral in  'IV>bago  I  Look  at  the  inw 
portant  colony  of  Jamaica,  connect* 
ed  with  which  the  Colonial  Secretary 
of  Great  Britain  is  compelled  to  In- 
sult the  constitutional  understand- 
ing of  the  British  empire,  by  placing 
the  fables  of  the  anonymous  intormer, 
and  the  Irresponsible  and  unconsti- 
tutional authority  of  the  upstarts  of 
Aldermanbury  Street,  above  and  be« 
fore  the  enauiry,and  the  decisions  hf 
the  laws  ana  the  legal  tribunals  of  thai 
colony  I  Good  God,  my  Lord  Dukeu 
are  such  proceedings  to  be  permitted 
to  continue,  without  ehecx  or  con-  - 
trol,  to  degrade  our  country,  and,  by 
oppressing  parts  of  our  dominlonSE, 
produce  a  mischief  which  will  go  to 
dismember  our  empire?  Imposmblef 
From  the  slavery  to,  from  the 
galling  chains  of,  that  ambitions  party 
which  has  brought  my  country  to 
this  contemptible  and  degraded  state, 
by  **  SAVING  HIS  Majbstt^s  Miitis- 

TEaS  THE  TBOUBLB  OP  THINKINO,"   I 

TOtiy,  and  most  sincerely,  my  Lord 
Duke,  in  the  language  of  the  Liturgy, 
••  Good  Lord  deliver  us,"  thii 
country,  your  Grace,  and  every 
Statesman  who  may  in  future  be 
called  upon  and  appointed  to  direct 
the  alFalrs,  and  to  watch  over  the 
Interests,  of  this  country  1 
I  am,  &c 

Jambs  MH}0bbk. 
C^aiffow,  4<%  Jan. 
1831. 
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IGNORAMUS  ON  TBB  FINE  ARTS. 


*' Painting  is  a  mystery."  Strange 
that  an  art  which  addresses  the  most 
perfect  of  the  senses  should  not  be 
plain  as  daylight.  Yet  the  more  pic- 
tures I  see,  the  more  I  read,  and  hear, 
and  reflect  about  painters  and  their 
works,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that 
Pompey  the  clown  is  right  in  his  ob- 
servation. The  more  I  seem  to  know, 
the  nearer  I  approach  the  Socratic 
conviction,  "  that  I  know  nothing  I" 
^  I  speak  not  of  the  mystery  of  ma- 
king pictures,  but  of  that  which  in- 
volves their  merits  and  demerits, 
when  made.    That  there  should  be 
technical  secrets,  mysteries  of  the 
craft,  is  no  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected.   I  can  easily  conceive,  that 
to  paint  air,  may  be  as  difficult  as  to 
rabe  the  wind,  and  that  I  never  could 
do  by  whistling—that  middle  tint, 
like  other  happy  middles,  is  hard  to 
bit,  and  harder  to  keep— that  a  true 
carnation  is  as  skilful  a  compound  as 
a  haggis — that  to  group  a  picture 
successfully  may  be  as  delicate  a 
concern  as  to  marshal  a  country 
dance  at  a  country  assembly,  (and 
that  would  puzzle  a  modem  herald, 
or  seneschal  of  the  olden  time,)-* 
that  the  inner  light  of  the  Venetian 
colourists  may  be  as  unaccountable  as 
the  inward  illumination  of  the  elect 
— ^nay,  I  apprehend  and  appreciate 
the  science  and  dexterity  which  can 
distinguish  a  horse  from  a  crocodile, 
and  a  tree  from  a  birch-broom.    As 
for  chiaroscuro,  tone,  keeping,  con- 
tour, repose,  &c.  they  are  words 
which  I  venerate  and  understand  as 
well  as  your  worthy  precentor  doth 
Selah,  Michtham,  Negonoth,  or  Hal- 
lelujah. Yet  I  doubt  not  they  have  a 
meaning,  as  precise  and  categorical 
as  the  polarity  of  moral  truth.    Of 
the  executive  difficulties  of  art  I  may 
be  allowed  to  judge— inasmuch  as, 
after  many  years'  self-instruction,  and 
six  lessons  from  an  itinerant  draw- 
in^-master,  I  never  could  represent 
a  joint  stool  in  just  perspective,  or 
delmeate  the  correct  profile  of  a  gib- 
bet.  As  for  colouring,  though  I  was 
early  aware  that  light  and  shade  in 
nature  do  not  lie  in  jagged  patches 
like  the  skm  of  a  spotted  negro,  nor 
resemble  London  snow,  or  a  damsel 
in  a  white  gown  newly  emerged  from 
theembracesofachiraney-sweeper-^ 


that  Spring, the  lightsome  lassie,  does 
not  wear  green  grogram,  nor  Autumn 
invest  her  maturer  charms  in  a  red 
and  vellow  Manchester  print^I  was 
totally  unable  to  make  any  practical 
use  of  the  knowledge,  except  indeed 
.  to  convince  myself,  that  a  precocious 
passion  for  pencils  and  colour-box^s 
IS  no  infallible  sign  of  a  genius  for 
the  fine  arts. 

In  truth,  I  am  well  contented  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  mechanical  arcana 
of  art.  Secrets  of  practice  are  pro- 
fitable to  none  but  practitioners. 
When  I  look  on  a  fine  picture,  I 
would  gladly  forget  the  laborious, 
greasy,  dirty -handed  process  that 

I>roduced  so  much  beauty,  and  be- 
leve  it  a  living  emanation  of  the  in- 
spired intellect — a  magic  mirror  of 
the  artist's  mind.  What  youthful  poet, 
wooing  his  Fancy's  Queen  with  tender 
poesy,  would  choose  to  have  her  wit- 
ness to  his  "  poetic  pains" — the  blots, 
the  erasures,  the  gnawing  of  his  pen 
— ^his  stolen  glances  at  l£e  rhyming 
dictionary,  his  furtive  forays  into  the 
"  Elegant  Extracts,"  and  the  «  Beau- 
ties of  the  Living  Poets?"    What 
extempore  preacher  would  expose 
his  note-book  to  his  congregation? 
For  my  own  part  I  like  a  good  beef- 
steak, but  have  no  desire  to  follow 
it  from  the  stall  to  the  gridiron.    I 
deai'ly  love  a  Christmas  pantomime. 
Old  rrynne  and  Jeremy  Collier,  if 
their  hearts  were  in  the  right  place, 
(and  Jeremy  was  a  sound  nonjuring 
Tory,)  would  have  uncursed  the 
stage,  had  they  seen  the  bliss  of  won- 
derment, the  bright,  round,  rosy,  in- 
nocent faces  of  the  children,  the 
smug,  rustic,  half-childish  delight  of 
country  cousins,  and  the  glorious 
independence  of  the  one-shiUing  gal- 
lery, at  these  silent  dramas.    But  I 
would  not,  like  the  gallants  of  Shak- 
speare's  days,  place  my  stool  on  the 
stage  during  tne  performance,  for 
fear  of  slipping  through  a  trap-door, 
nor  venture  behind  the  scenes,  lest 
I  should  forget  to  give  Columbine 
her  title,  or  mistake  some  venerable 
Peer  for  Pantaloon. 

But  there  is  a  mvstery  in  art  which 
I  would  fain  dive  into — a  mystery  of 
grace,  of  ^^randeur,  of  harmony — a 
power  in  lines  and  colours,  which  I 
cannot  explain,  and  only  half  eiyoy. 
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r  It  never  uras  my  fortune  to  visit 
.the  foreign  seats  of  art>  and  my  ac- 
quaintance with  English  collections 
is  neither  intimate  nor  extensive ;  of 
.course,  therefore,  my  notions  of  the 
grand  style  are  va^e,  metaphysical, 
or  at  least  poetical,  for  engravings  of 
^pic  or  tragic  pictures,  are  as  unsa- 
tisfactory as  pirose  versions  of  epic 
poems.  They  shew  what  the  work 
is  about,  not  what  it  is.  The  temples 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  sublime  in  de- 
solation, lovely  in  widow's  weeds, 
4ure  to  me  unreal  as  the  hidden  bowers 
of  Izem.  I  never  trode  the  long  ral- 
Jeries  of  the  Escurial,  where  the  Ti- 
tians  slumber  in  peaceful  beauty, 
jripening  with  mellow  years.  The 
iLou  vre  and  the  Luxembourg  are  hard 
words,  which  I  dare  not  pronounce, 
and  scarce  can  spell.  The  Vatican, 
the  Sistine  Chiu>el,  the  Florentine 
iGallery,  are  fair  ima^nations,  or  ra- 
ther indistinct  yeammffs,  not  so  defi- 
nite or  vivid  as  the  h  Jl  of  Valhalla. 
J^ichael  Angelo  is  like  Demogorffon, 
an  awful  name,  and  that  is  afl,— 
Kaphael,  Titian,  Salvator  Rosa,  I 
)iave  heard  and  read  of.  I  believe 
in  them — ^love  them — ^but  what  are 
ihey  to  me  ?  Were  Raphael's  miracles 
of  grace  decayed — if  nought  remain- 
ed to  shew  where  they*  had  been, 
but  such  quunt  mockeries  of  shapes 
as  mouldy  damps  describe  on  the 
walls  of  a  deserted  mansion,  I  could 
dream  of  him  {(till — still  could  I  dream 
of  faces  whose  beauty  was  no  formal 
symmetry  of  outline,  no  bloom  that 
Time  bestows  and  takes  away— but  a 
permanent  law  and  generative  prin- 
ciple of  loveliness,  a  visible  efflux  of 
divinity — still  would  I  believe  that 
what  to  me  was  but  a  dream,  the  fa- 
shion whereof  I  strove  in  vain  to  re- 
call, was  to  Raphael  a  waking  intui- 
tion, a  clear  idea,  distinct  in  part  and 
lineament,  informing  his  skill,  and 
ruling  his  hand,  and  substantiated  in 
his  ^  human  forms  divine."  Had 
Titian*8  colours  been  evanescent  as 
the  rainbow,  I  could  yet  believe  (and 
alas !  the  time  must  come,  when  none 


can  more  than  believe  it)  that  his 
canvass  glowed  with  the  gorgeous 
li^ht  of  prophetic  vision,  and  melted 
with  the  voluptuous  hues  of  lovers* 
fancy — ^that  he  clothed  his  naked  god- 
desses with  beauty  as  a  garment— re- 
vealed young  seraphs  trailing  clouds 
of  glory,  and  shed  immortal  sunshine 
on  Elysian  plains.  Salvator  Rosa — 
never  was  man  so  blessed  in  a  name ! 
— But  I  once  did  see  a  landscape  of 
Salvator's,  which  taught  me  what  an 
imaginative  thing  a  landscape  may 
be,  when  drawn  oy  a  painter,  not  a 
land-surveyor — ^by  apoet^painter,not 
a  mere  portrait-maker  of  wood,  earth, 
and  water  ^Nature's  three  fiat  notes, 
as  Sir  William  Chambers*  called 
them,  like  a  flat  as  he  was.)  That 
shall  positively  be  the  last  pun— this 
page — Such  sha^y  rocks — such  dark 
and  ruinous  caves — such  spectre- 
eyed,  serpent-headed  trees,  wreathed 
and  contorted  into  hideous  mimicry 
of  human  shape,  as  if  by  the  struggles 
of  evil  spirits  incarcerated  in  their 
trunks — such  horrid  depths  of  shade 
— such  fearful  visitations  of  strange 
light— such  horrid  likenesses 

**  Of  all  the  mishaped  half-human  thoughts 
lliat  solitary  nature  feeds,*' 

were  surely  never  congregated  in 
any  local  spot,assuredly  notm  merry 
England,  nor  Scotland  either,  for  Ro- 
bin Hood  and  "  brave  Rob  Hoy" 
were  outiaws  of  another  vein  than 
Salvator's  banditti,  who  seem  not  men 
of  women  bom,  nor  fed  with  mother's 
milk,  **  nor  ever  dandled  on  a  father's 
knee,"  butnatural  kindred  of  the  mur- 
derous woods  and  unholy  dens  they 
lurk  in.  They  are  no  more  sib  to 
the  free  dwellers  of  Sherwood,  than 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Beggar's 
Opera.  And  then,  such  women! 
horribly  beautiful !  It  is  pleasant  to 
talk  of  Corregio,  Caravaggio,  Julio 
Romano,  Carlo  Dolci,  Domenichino, 
Parmegiano,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Roman,  Venetian,  and  Bolognese 
schools,  their  names  are  so  musical. 
I  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for 


*  See  the  <'  Heroic  Epistle,**  attributed  to  Mason,  one  of  the  moet  vigorous  satires 
of  latter  times. '  One  should  hardly  have  exp^ted  it  from  so  grave  and  reverend  a  gen- 
tleman. Tet  who  more  grave  and  proper  than  Virgil,  and  he  has  displayed  a  strong 
satiric  vein  in  more  than  one  passage. 

*'  Qui  Bsvlum  non  odlt--tmet  tut  canninat  MrtI/' 
Is  worth  a  wilderness  of  Baviads  and  Mscyiads.     Gray,  too,  precise  jw  he  was,  could 
}yi^H  the  knout  with  a  knowing  spirit.     See  his  lines  upon  Tophct. 
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Albert  Durer^  a  sort  of  bowing  and 
speakinff  acqudntance  with  Tenieni 
I  should  like  to  be  introduced  to  that 
pleasant,  good-for-nothing  French- 
man, Watteau,  his  pictures  are  such 
smooth,  well-bred  pieces  of  court 
scandal,  as  good  as  Qrammont  ot 
Horace  Walpole.  I  often  quote  Thorn* 
son's  lines  aoout  '<  learned  Poussin  ;*' 
and  am  heartily  tired  of  hearing  Eng- 
lish sim-sets  idways  called  Ciaudei> 
like  scenes.  As  for  Beck,  Bolswert^ 
Bischop,  Sceldt,  Rottenhammer, 
Heere,  Helmskirk,  Hondek5tter, 
Hoskins,  Howbraken,  Ketel,  Ralf, 
Cock,  Block,  Mengs,  and  Hink,  I 
perfectly  abhor  their  names,  and 
am  determined  never  to  mention 
them  in  a  sonnet  as  long  as  I  live. 

With  respect  to  Sculpture,  mj  faith 
is  great,  and  my  knowledge  very 
small.  It  is,  however,  mucn  easier 
to  conceive  a  statue  than  a  pidnting, 
because  the  relation  of  parts  to  the 
whole  is  much  simpler,  and  more 
obvious.  Casts  and  prints  give  a 
very  tolerable  idea  of  what  sort  of 
excellence  can  be  attained  in  marble 
or  bronse.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Aledicean  Venus,  and  thoii^ht  it  an 
exceedingly  clever  model  of  a  pretty 
loveable  little  woman.  But  I  was 
neither  **  dazzled"  nor  **  drunk  with 
beauty,"  and  must  be  excused  if  I 
doubt  whether  Bjrron  was  either. 
In  Don  Juan  he  speaks  out,  sensibly 
and  plainly — 

**  IVe  Men  fiur  finer  women,  plnanp  and 

reftl, 
Than  all  the  creatione  of  their  etooe  ideal.* 

**  Loving  in  stone"  must  needs  be 
Platonic  love  with  a  vengeance. 
Venus  and  common  sense  defend  me 
from  falling  in  love  with  a  statue, 
either  literal  or  metaphorical  I  In  soft^ 
fascinating,  sexual  loveliness,  marble 
is  a  very  inadequate  representative 
of  flesh  and  blood ;  and  in  bodying 
forth  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  the 
inexplicable  combinations  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Sculpture  is  almost  as 
inferior  to  Paintmg,  as  Painting  to 
Poetry, — all  are  poor  in  comparison 
of  Nature,  who  is  true  Poetry.  Still 
the  Venus  de  Medici  is  all  it  can  or 
ought  to  be ;  it  is  more  glorious  to 


have  given  a  title  tasnch  a  work,  than 
to  have  reigned  over  the  vale  of  Amo. 
There  is  another  Venus,  known  by 
the  untranslatable  epithet  Kallipyga, 
which  I  have  also  seen  in  little— con« 
coming  which  I  shall  borrow  tbo 
rapture  of  that  amiable  cockney, 
Janus  Weathercock,  whilom  coi»- 
noisseur  in  ordinary  to  that  dear  de- 
funct—the  London  —  (Taylor  and 
Hessey.)  "  Where  shiUl  we  find  a 
light  sufficiently  pervading  for  my 
exquisite  coquette,  my  alluring  bash- 
fulness,  that  with  such  ravishing  a^ 
fectation  gathers  sidelong  the  this 
robes  high  from  her  blooming  limbs 
long-stepping — 
Thoubeaateous-ankled  nameless  one,  what 

country  ga^e  thee  birth  ? 
Who  was  the  god,  or  godlike  yonth,  mads 

blessed  with  thy  love  ? 
What  thrilling  fingers 
Drew  o*er  the  roanded  wrist  the  ehutid 

ring  of  gold  ? 
Is  Nature  now  worn  out  f  Or  wcrt 
thou  alwavs  as  now,  a  vision  of  de* 
sire,  t^e  flower  of  a  mind  burning 
with  the  Idea  of  Beauty  never  to  be 
realized,  but  by  its  own  faint  reflect 
tion?"  Well  done — now  were  I  to  try 
all  night,  I  could  not  put  myself  into 
such  an  ecstasy.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
figure,  however,  but  my  frigid  bar- 
barism has  been  far  more  affected 
by  the  sight  of  a  rosy  Westmoreland 
lassie,  trmping  over  a  swoln  brool^ 
with  her  basket  on  her  head,  looking 
behind  and  around  her,  to  see  if  she 
were  unobserved,  and  bursting  out 
in  a  half-pleased,  half-alarmed  laugh 
at  the  rustle  of  the  copse  hard  by-^ 
^an  with  any  dim  reflection  of  even 
Greek  ideas.  There  is,  methink& 
a  pravity  of  taste,  a  positive  moral 
disproportion,  in  lavishing  so  much 
fond  foolishness  on  an  unsympathi- 
sing  block,  a  toy  of  mere  mechanic 
cralt.  The  legitimate  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  works  of  art  is  calm, 
austere,  intellectual.  The  true  object 
of  admiration,  is  the  intellect,  that 
can  so  enshrine  itself  in  passive  mat- 
ter, and  ^T  a  thought  for  perpe- 
tuity, awake  the  sense  of  beauty  ia  a 
thousand  minds  through  countless 
generations,  and  make  us  venerate 
the  godlike  in  our  possible  selves.* 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  hare  seen  another  Venus,  a  copy  from  the  antique,  in 
the  most  immaculate  marble.  It  is  a  crouching  figure,  supported  on  one  knee,  witk 
exquisite  gracefulness^  half  concealing  the  face  and  bosom  with  the  roand  Itadlff 
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.  I  confesi  I  fiuspeel  tlie  Apollo  to 
be  of  a  higher  style  of  excellence 
than  even  the  Venua;  perhitps  be- 
cause Milman's  prize  verses  have 
taught  me  hovr  to  admire  it  But  is 
liot  masculine  beauty  more  truly 
statuesque,  more  coldly  and  correct-. 
]y  ideal,  than  the  charm  of  woman* 
hood?  It  addresses  itself  purely 
to  the  understanding,  through  the 
eye;  it  is  a  matter  of  measurement 
4— a  geometric  diagram.  Theory 
and  Nature  are  not  there  at  strife. 
Men,  to  be  sure,  such  as  one  sees 
of  a  market-day,  or  In  the  Ser* 
pontine  river  on  a  Sunday,  are  not 
Apollos;  their  visage  must  be  seen 
in  their  mind  before  they  can  be 
loved ;  but  this  is  all  to  Uie  advan- 
tage of  the  sculptor.  His  work  k 
the  less  liable  to  suffer  by  a  compa- 
rison with  Nature's.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  seen  much  sweeter  women  than 
the  Venus — I  never  saw  a  man  half 
so  handsome  as  the  Apollo.  One  great 
merit  of  this  statue  is,  that  it  is  not  ef- 
feminate. With  all  the  showery  hixu- 
riance  of  unshorn  locks,  the  smooth 
and  radiant  aspect,  the  rounded 
jimbs,  that  lead  the  eye  unchecked 
idong^  the  undulating  maze  of  beauty 
^t  IS  every  inch  a  god,  instinct 
wiUi  immortal  youth  and  masculine 
divinity.  Now,  common^place  arW 
|sta,  and  poets  too,  seem  to  copy  the 
modem  practice  of  the  theatre»— 
when  Uiey  want  to  shew  a  nice  young 
man,  they  put  a  buxom  female  Into 
male  attire.  Who,  that  ever  has  seen, 
can  forget  the  Vestris  In  Griovanni  f 
and  more  than  one  pretty  little  lady 
has  made  her  musical  debut  In  Mac- 
heath.  To  see  how  the  dear  crea- 
tures play  vrith  the  pistols !  It  were 


M  pleasure  to  be  robbed  by  such 
highway-women.  However,  the  de- 
vice serves  to  unrealize  the  pUy; 
which,  delightful  as  its  just  and  pow- 
erfid  satire  makes  it  in  perusal,  is  a 
great  deal  too  real  for  decorous  re- 
presentation. By  the  way,  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera  is  far  above  the  cus- 
tomary pitch  of  Gay — Swift  had 
surely  a  hand  in  it.    But  this  is  di- 


gressu  _ 

The^Famese  Hercules — a  huge 
mass  of  muscle,  sullenly  reclining 
on  a  knotty  club-— is  a  terrible  per>- 
sonification  of  animal  power — a  sort 
of  animated  oak-tree.  Nothine,  com- 
pact of  bone  and  fibre,  could  with- 
stand the  explosive  force  of  its  si- 
news; yet  it  Is  as  sluggish,  and  ap- 
parently as  unthinking,  as  powder  In 
a  mine,  before  the  tndn  is  ignited. 
It  Is  said  to  be  admirable  In  its  ana- 
tomy;  and  being  a  genuine  antique, 
is  free  from  that  disgusting  pedantry 
which  some  modern  muscle-mongers 
have  brought  from  the  dissectm^- 
room — a  sdiool  in  which  it  is  as  vam 
to  seek  for  the  mce  of  the  body,  as 
for  the  seat  of  the  soul.  Better  that  a 
statue  should  not  be  auite  correct  ip. 
anatomy,  than  that  it  should  look  like 
a  mummy,  and  smell  of  putrefaction. 
Let  the  surgeons  make  casts  and 
preparations  for  themselves.  Con- 
trasted with  the  Apollo,  this  gnarled 
protuberant  heap  of  iron  flesh  hap* 
plly  illustrates  the  difference  between 
corporeal  strength  and  spiritual  ener- 
gy— between  Charles  and  Orlando. 
Still,  it  Is  an  ugly  monster;  and  I 
like  It  the  worse,  because  I  wrote 
fifty  lines  In  Its  praise,  which  did  not 
obtahn  the  Newoigate  prize.* 

I  have  gazed  for  hours  at  the  Elgin 


Sims.  The  fiuie,  m  usual  in  Grecian  ttatuet,  has  Utile  expression.  It  is  not  the 
crafty,  laughter-loving  goddess  of  wiles  and  witcheries;  hut  Aphrodite,  fresh  from 
the  pure  ocean,  a  being  mature  in  beauty,  with  the  soul  of  new-bom  infimcy,  simply 
conscious  of  iU  own  sweet  life,  and  the  light  of  Heaven.  It  has  not  the  holiness  of 
Eve,  but  scarce  less  innocence.  The  man  who  could  be  offended  at  iU  nudity,  must 
have  the  imagination  of  a  monk,  or  a  French  atheist,  and  should  read  none  but  tha 
Family  Dramatists.  I  should  not  lilce  to  see  a  lady  looking  grave  at  it.  It  is  as 
fine  an  illustration  of  the  infinite  unity  of  beauty,  as  ever  I  saw  in  art.  You  cannot 
point  out  where  a  single  line  begins  or  ends.  It  is  the  property  of  James  Branlcer, 
Esq.,  a  worthy  citizen  of  a  state  whose  **  merchants  are  princes^**  who  will  make  Wl- 
nander  merry  and  musical  as  in  days  of  yore. 

*  Considering  the  wide  circulation  of  Maga,  not  only  In  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  but  in  the  United  States,  and  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  German,  Swedish,  and  Sclavonic  versions,)  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  her  readers  may  not  know  what  the  Newdigate  prize  is.  Sir  Roger  New- 
digate,  a  wealthy  nabob,  bequeathed  L.20  per  annum  for  ever,  to  the  University  of 
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marbles—**  the  importation  where-  Ijrsis  that  Michael  Angelo  discover- 
of  constitutes  an  era  in  British  art ;"  cd  the  line  of  beauty  in  a  Torso,  was 
and  having  read  in  HogarUi's  Ana-    not  without  hopes   of  eliciting   a 


•Oxford,  for  the  best  copy  of  verses,  not  exceeding  fifty  lines,  on  some  subject  of  ancient 
-painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture.  Professor  Wilson  was  the  first  winner,  and  he 
has  been  followed  by  Milman,  Chinnery,  and  others  of  minor  note;  for  a  University 
which  is  continually  stocking  the  country  with  scholars  and  divines,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  great  poet  every  year. 

Not  for  so  vain  and  impertinent  a  purpose  as  to  arraign  the  decision  of  the  Vlce^ 
ChanceUor,  both  the  Proctors,  the  Poetry  Professor,  and  Public  Orator,  in  my  owa 
case,  but  simply  to  warn  future  aspirants  against  injudicious  borrowing  from  the 
ancients,  I  mention  a  little  circumstance  attending  my  lines  on  the  Famese  Hercules. 
Speaking  of  the  protuberance  of  the  muades,  I  wrote  as  follows : 

Thow  lUrting  sinews,  wliidi  thick-ranged  appear, 
Uke  the  broad  pebbks  in  a  river  clear. 

-This  couplet  excited  considerable  ridicule,  was  pronounced  "  lakish,*'  (a  term  as 
4>pprobrious  at  Oxford,  in  respect  of  poetry,  as  Whiggish,  applied  to  politics,)  and,  as 
my  flatterers  insinuated,  caused  the  rejection  of  my  fifty  lines.  Now,  In  fact,  tha 
obnoxious  simile  originated,  not  on  the  banks  of  Winander  or  Derwent,  but  by  the 
classic  fount  of  Arethusa.  In  TheocrituB*s  description  of  the  Athlete  Amycus,  Idyll 
22,  we  read  thus : 

XufiUfff  TrrrMfMf  fuyuXmt  in^if|frt  IfUem* 

Literally,  '*  His  breasts  enormous,  and  expansive  back,  were  covered  with  iron  flesh 
—as  a  colossus  fashioned  with  the  hammer ;  and  In  his  stalwart  arms,  beneath  his 
shoulders' tip,  the  muscles  stood,  like  round  rolling  stones,  which  a  river,  swollen  witb 
winter  rains,  tumbles  along  with  it,  and  boils  about  In  mighty  eddies."  On  which 
passage  Coplestone  (**  Pnelectlones  Academlcse,**  p.  79)  observes,  **  Amyci  Ath- 
letSB  forma  ad  exemplum  statuse  alicujus  Insignis  aut  tabulae  videtur  exprimi ;"  perhaps, 
if  chronology  permit,  Theocritus  might  be  thinking  o(  the  Farnese  Hercules  at  the 
very  time.  I  hate  chronology,  and  love  Shakspeare  for  his  anachronisms  as  much  as 
lor  his  puna.  Seriously — I  mean  not  to  murmur  at  the  criticisms  of  my  academical 
superiors,  or  contemporaries.  There  is  an  idle  fashion  of  disparaging  prize  poems,  as 
If  the  tamest,  tritest  compositions  had  the  best  chance  of  success— as  if  Heber*s  Pa- 
lestine had  not  been  a  prize  poem— as  If  Porteous,  and  Lowth,  and  Wilson,  and  Mil- 
man,  had  not  been  prize  men.  It  is  neither  likely  nor  fit  that  academic  judges  should 
authorize  daring  innovations  on  established  models,  or  encourage  the  audacity  of 
empiric  genius.  Nor  does  English  poetry  properly  belong  to  the  course  of  college 
studies.  I  am  not  sure  that  prizes  for  English  verse  are  necessary  or  advantageous  in 
an  University  at  all.  They  certainly  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  regular  course 
of  studies,  and  sometimes  gain  a  temporary  eclat  for  clever  idle  men,  whicli  fs  not 
desirable.  Surely,  then,  the  rulers  of  public  instruction  are  right  in  patronising  that 
east  of  poetry  which  is  most  strictly  academical — which  indicates  most  care,  study, 
and  self-possession — though  it  should  not  always  be  the  most  promising.  Whatever 
political  economists  may  think  of  bounties  upon  exportation,  bounties  upon  genius 
are  little  needed  in  this  generation.  After  all,  of  the  number  of  rejected  prize  poems 
which  their  authors  have  thought  proper  to  print,  is  there  one,  which  does  not  justify 
the  award  of  the  Duns? 

Talking  of  lakishneas — the  Southrons»  and  some  of  you  Northerns  too,  have  a 
strange  Idea  of  the  Lakes — as  if  they  constituted  a  sort  of  rural  Grub-street— as  if 
rhyme,  rhythm,  blank  verse,  and  English  hexameter,  were  the  vernacular  dUdect  of 
the  hills — as  if  Windermere  were  a  huge  puddle  of  ink,  and  the  wild-geese,  when 
they  fly.over  our  vales,  dropped  ready-made  pens  out  of  their  pinions.  Tout  an  con- 
trairey  I  assure  you,  gentlemen.  The  Lake  Poets  are  aliens  to  a  man  ;  they  brought 
their  disease  with  them,  and  not  a  single  native  has  caught  the  infection. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  inordinately  egotistical  note,  without  a  word  of  just  |>rais9 
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Uieory  from  the  headless  Uissus, 
while  in  the  Theseus,  whose  features 
have  not  suffered  much  morejpunish- 
ment  than  would  have  befallen  a 
successful  pugilist  in  the  best  days 
of  the  prize-rine,  I  fain  would  have 
Imagined  an  Olympic  victor,  repo- 
sing after  the  strife  of  the  Copstus — 
only  there  were  no  marks  of  body 
blows.  I  conjured  up  a  legion  of 
fancies,  each  attended  with  a  note 
of  admiration  for  its  squire— outline 
ecstasies,  raptures  in  chiaroscuro^ 
but  it  would  not  do.  In  vain  I  cull* 
ed  the  finest  words  in  English,  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  wlmt  Italian  I 
had  picked  out  of  music-books — and 
tried  to  talk  myself  into  a  taste,  by 
explaining  their  superlative  excel- 
lence to  whomsoever  I  could  get 
to  seem  to  listen.  I  was  as  cold 
as  the  marbles  themselves ;  and  all 
my  imaginations  were  like  the  silent 

Sractice  in  which  a  cathedral  organ- 
)t  exercises  his  fingers  during  the 
lessons  and  sermon,  which  only 
wants  the  puff  of  the  bellows  to  be 
eloquent  music.    I  tried  the  anti- 

auarian  tack — bethought  me  how 
lese  shattered  relics  erew  beneath 
the  hand  of  Phidias — how  joyously 
he  marked  the  approximation  of  the 
rude  block  to  his  preconceived  idea — 
how  quickly  and  thankfully  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  everv  hint  which  the 
grain  of  the  marble,  a  slip  of  the 
chisel,  any  passing  object  or  acci- 
dent, suggested  to  his  quick-concei- 
ving fancy — ^how  Pericles,  Sophocles, 
Socrates,  watched  his  progress,  and 
young  Plato  stood  by  musing  on 
the  quiddity  of  the  k«x«v — how  often 
he  was  interrupted  b^  the  freaks  of 
that  mischievous  urchm  Alcibiades^ 
and  how  divinely  drunk  the  (whole 
city  of  Athens  got  at  the  house- 
warming  of  the  Parthenon,  antici- 
pating the  Dionysia,  and  seeing 
every  grace  and  perfection  of  the 
consummate  divinities  double.  I 
wonder  whether  a  drunk  Athenian 
was  as  assinine  as  a  drunk  English- 
man— ^how  many  generations  of  fair. 
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and  wise,  and  wicked  citizens  gazed 
upon  them — on  those  very  statues 
then  before  me,  till  they  became 
like  the  dim  blue  Hymettus,  and  the 
dark  blue  sea,  the  natural  inherit- 
ance of  Athenian  eyes,  the  pride  of 
Athenian  prosperity,  the  prouder 
solace  of  Athens  in  decay.  But  this 
also  was  vanity,  and  worse — it  was 
a  sore  vexation.  Better  that  Britain 
had  remained,  as  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer,  of  Spenser,  even  of  Milton, 
a  land  where  thought  alone  reflected 
or  consummated  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture, than  that  we  should  learn  the 
mechanism  and  trick  of  the  cunning 
artificer,  by  plundering  the  helpless 
and  the  fallen.  If  it  please  Heaven 
that  we  should  have  painters  and 
sculptors,  they  will  rise  in  due  time ; 
and  the  same  power  that  made  Ho^ 
mer  a  poet,  without  antique  models 
—that  in  every  art  has  made  the 
makers  of  models  with  no  model  but 
Nature,  will  teach  our  artists  to 
realize  their  own  ideal,  and  to  eaual, 
not  resemble,  the  masters  of  brighter 
climes,  and  ages  of  historic  fame. 
The  Elgin  marbles  may  make  sculp- 
tors of^lads  who  ought  to  be  car- 
penters—they may  possibly  human- 
ise the  bodiless  cnerubs  on  our 
churchyard  stones;  but  they  will 
not  conjure  the  soul  of  Phidias  into 
John  Bull.  The  coward  Philistine, 
who  bribed  a  harlot  to  deprive  Sam- 
son of  his  strength,  was  none  the 
stronger  for  his  treachery. 

Such  were  my  reflections  in  the 
year  18—,  when  I  last  visited  the 
British  Museum.  If  I  erred,  at  least 
I  erred  in  good  company;  for  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  restored 
the  works  of  art  to  Italy,  and  Feli- 
cia Hemans,  who  sang  so  sweet  a 
song  of  triumph  for  their  return, 
were  manifestly  of  my  opinion.  Lord 
Byron's  maledictions  on  *<  the  scoun- 
drel Scot,"  are  too  well  known  to 
be  quoted,  and  far  too  anti-patriotic 
to  be  quoted  in  this  Magazine.  Let 
us  rader  suppose  that  Lord  Elgin 
was  incited,  like  Brutus,  by  the  love 


to  the  excellent  work  I  have  quoted  in  my  oxm  jostlfication ;  bat  perhaps  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  the  work  of  Coplestone.  Whoever  would  form  a  right  judgment  uf 
the  characteristic  excellence  of  ancient  poetry,  unbiassed  by  mere  veneration  for 
ancient  names,  will  find  himself  Improved  by  Its  perusal.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  rules  of  his  office  (that  of  Poetry  Professor)  prevented  his  Illustrating  his  position 
by  the  collation  of  modem  examples  with  the  antique  prototypes.  But  English  was 
to  him  a  forbidden  speech,  and  I^rench;  Spanish;  Gernao,  Italian,  unholy  w  wiaard's 
spells. 
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of  his  countiy-— by  pure  love  of  the 
arti-^ike  the  man  that  «tole  the  bbm 
eramental  plate  out  of  pure  relieioo, 
because  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
churchwardens.  No  more,  prober* 
bly,  does  Lord  Elgin  of  the  modeni 
Athenians ;  he  thought,  perliaps,  that 
statues  were  of  no  more  use  tv 
them  than  books  to  a  man  wha 
cannot  read — ^that  Britain  is  now 
the  true  Greece,  and  London  **  the 
city  of  the  soul."  At  any  rate,  he 
bought  the  statues,  and  paid  for 
them,  and  sold  them  again  at  a  loss  $ 
and  were  I  a  sculptor,  the  chance  is, 
that  I  should  feel  truly  mteful  to 
him.  As  it  is,  I  do  not  think  I  will 
vote  for  sending  them  back,  at  least 
till  the  Government  of  Greece  la 
settled  on  a  firm  basis.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  we  were  willing  to  have 
^iven  the  Greeks  a  king  if  we  could 
have  found  any  body  to  accept  the 
honour?  Alas  I  they  are  much  in 
the  situation  of  the  trees  in  Jo- 
tham's  parable,  and  I  fear  the  thorn 
tvill  reign  over  them  at  last 

**  To  fall  to  somewhat  of  a  slower 
method,"  as  King  Dick  says,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  pictures  and  statues 
lose  some  portion  of  their  sentimen- 
tal interest,  though  not  of  their  in- 
trinsic worth,  by  expatriation.   It  is, 
moreover,  an  injury  to  the  mighty 
dead — to  the  memory  of  their  au- 
thors, who  bequeathed  them  to  their 
Countries  for  an  everlasting  posses* 
sion.    Poetry  floats  on  the  wind,  it 
ill  as  communicable  as  fire,  and  all 
are  gainers  by  its  diffusion.  But  the 
genius  of  the  pdnter,  the  sculptor, 
the  architect,  is  embodied  In  mat- 
ter circumscribed  by  locality.    TTie 
temple  must  stand  or  fall  beneath 
the  same  point  of  heaven  that  shone 
propitious  on  its  erection.    The  pic- 
ture, the  carved  image,  though  in 
some  sort  appertaining  to  the  uni- 
versal intellect,  do  yet  partake  of 
the  nature  of  property,  of  national 
property ;  and  though  it  may  plausi- 
bly be  argued  that  the  fee-simple 
ought  to  reside  in  the  nation  tnat 
can  midce  the  best  use  of  them,— . 
such  a  line  of  reasoning  would  prove 
too  much— at  least  for  the  security 
of  vested  interests  in  general.  What 
would  the  Courts  think,  if  it  were 
advanced  as  a  plea  for  appropriating 
another  man's  horse,  that  the  stud 
bwner  was  a  bad  jockey  ? 
There  is  one  purpose  to  which 
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acolpture  has  tinilldmorially  been 
applied— wherein  I  think  Gothic  ig* 
norance  baa  stumbled  on  the  right 
way,  and  modem  skin  **  •verlem 
itself."  I  mean  in  sepulchnl  effl4 
ffiea.  The  old  recumbent  figures  with 
hMids  joined  over  the  bosom,  as  if 
tiiey  had  died  praying,  with  the 
quidnt  black-letter  inscriptions,  ae* 
cord  far  better  with  the  repose  of 
death,  than  the  most  artful  imitation 
of  life  which  even  a  Cliantrey  would 
execute.  Deadi  will  still  be  death^ 
and  the  bare  skull  will  look  ghastly, 
Aough  you  crown  it  with  roses; 
Faith  makes  our  departure  joyful; 
but  the  best  that  sense  can  shew  of 
death  is  peace,  marble  stUlness.  Un* 
seemly  is  tiie  cold,  unmoving  mimic* 
ry  of  life,  in  the  holyneighlM>uriiood 
of  dust  that  hath  lived. 

Butwhydidlspeak  of  British  art  as 
of  an  unborn  conongencv  ?  Ages  roll- 
ed away  before  a  r^  painter  stepped 
on  British  ground;  and  lone  after 
England  became  a  resort  of  foreign 
artists,  and  a  shrine  for  their  choicest 
relics,  when  poets  and  sages  had 
consecrated  our  language  to  immor* 
tality,  the  silent  univerMd  laneuag0 
of  lines  and  colours  was  graced  with 
no  English  composition  above  the 
grade  of  a  plain  prose  epitaph  or 
obituary  notice  I  For  to  what  else 
can  a  mere  portrait  or  deathlike 
bust  be  compared  ?  But  art,  thoueh 
late,  has  come  to  us  at  last,  and  like 
a  Lapland  summer,  fairer  and  more 
perfect  for  its  long  delay. 

Why  were  we  not  earlier  blest  with 
native  artists?  Many  reasons  have 
been  assigned,  but  none  completely 
satisfactory.  Winkelman  wrote  an 
essay,  which  Barry  thought  worthy 
of  serious  confutation,  to  shew,  that 
unless  England  could  be  towed  some 
degrees  farther  south,  her  sons  must 
toil  after  the  classic  style  in  vain* 
But  Winkelman,  I  believe,  was  never 
in  England,  perhaps  never  saw  ait 
Englisn  woman — or,  more  probably; 
saw  no  beauty  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  only  one  kind  of  beauty  irf 
works  of  design.  Besides,  he  died 
in  1 768.  Yet,  if  he  were  acquainted 
with  English  literature  and  English 
mechanism,  he  ought  to  have  known, 
that  we  possessed,  in  no  stinted  mea« 
sure,  the  two  grand  requisites  of  art 
—poetical  conception,  and  manual 
dexterity.  The  fault,  therefore,  ia 
not  in  our  climate,  bad  as  it  is  for 
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ftsthmatical  and  consumptive  sub^ 
jects,  not  in  our  stars,  or  in  our  phy- 
sical constitution,  or  craniologioil 
oimformation-'for  all  these  are  much 
in  statu  quo ; — yeX  England  is  pre* 
eminently  the  country  of  living  Art 
Wars  and  factions  are  very  wicked 
things,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  do  not  rather  foster  than  re- 
press the  growth  of  intellect  In- 
vention is  a  tree  that  droops  in  the 
sunshine,  and  expands  its  proud 
blossoms  to  the  storm.  What  have 
been  the  times,  and  what  the  regions, 
which  Bci^ice,  art,  imagination,  have 
most  renowned  ?  The  eras  of  revolu- 
tion, the  habitations  of  discord- 
Athens,  Syracuse,  Republican  and 
Papd  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Nor- 
thern Germany,  England  —  names 
habitually  associated  with  sedition, 
persecution,  tumults,  battles,  and 
sieges.  And  what  periods  in  the 
world's  history  have  produced  more 
intellectual  excellence,  more  orna- 
mental skill,  than  those  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  of  the  Roman  Trium- 
virates, when  the  minds  which  adorn- 
ed the  Augustan  age,  were  formed 
and  instructed— of  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibellinecontests— of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Puritan  rebellion,  and  the 
French  revolution  ? 

But  it  ma^  be  argued— the  fine 
arts  of  paintmg  and  sculpture  are 
less  independent  than  their  sisters. 
They  require  an  expensive  material, 
and  much  leisure,  and  ample  space, 
to  develope  their  beauties.  The  min- 
strel could  convey  his  harp,  the  mo- 
dem bard  his  inkhom,  from  town 
to  town — over  hill  and  dale — could 
exercise  their  faculties  beneaUi  the 
green  forest,  in  the  camp  or  the  pri- 
son, wherever  Uie  vociu  air  or  the 
silence  of  thought  can  enter — need- 
ing no  patronage  but  what  suffices 
to  preserve  them  from  starving. 

Not  so  Uie  |>oet  of  the  pencil  or 
the  chisel.  This  is  an  unaertaking 
that  reauires  capital.  His  employers 
can  only  be  the  opulent,  and  they 
are  little  disposed  to  purchase  pic- 
tures or  statues,  which  an  invader 
may  carry  away  to  grace  his  triumph, 
a  bullet  pierce,  or  a  bomb-shell  crush 
to  atoms— a  drunken  mob  deface,  or 
a  fanatic  multitude  bum,  with  the 
mass  of  abominable  things.  Nor  are 
men*8  minds,  in  troubled  times,  much 
ttiven  to  produce  quiet  grace,  or  sl- 
Jtent  expression,  by  slow  and  patient 
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touches.  David  himself  had  little 
leisure  for  painting,  while  he  sat  up* 
on  Robespierre's  committee.  There 
is  some  plausibility  in  this.  But  it 
will  not  account  for  the  dearth  of 
art  in  England.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  there  was  room,  leisure, 
and  magnificence,  to  erect  some  of 
the  grandest  works  of  architecture, 
the  slowest,  bulkiest,  and  most  ex-^ 
pensive,  of  all  art's  operations— 
the  least  capable  of  escape,  and  die- 
most  exposed  to  hostile  aggression. 
For  never  since  the  Temple  was 
levelled  on  Mount  Moriah,  has  the: 
patient  toil  and  beautiful  genius  of 
mankind  upreared  a  house  Sprayer, 
so  reverend,  so  fitted  to  a  sacred 
purpose,  so  fair  with  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  as  those  aged  cathedrals, 
those  abbeys  and  minsters,  which- 
solemnize  our  ancient  cities,  or  lift 
their  grey  heads  amid  the  stillness  of 
deep,  umbrageous,  winding  vales,  by 
lulling  streams,  or  dark  embowered 
with  "  old  contemporary  trees,"  from 
whence,  in  elder  times,  the  sacred 
bell  and  the  slow  midnight  psalm 
fell  sweetly  on  the  ear  of  wood-be- 
wildered pilgrim — fabrics,  so  ad- 
mirable in  their  perfection,  that  we 
could  scarce  deem  charitably  of  their 
destroyers,  were  they  less  holy  in 
their  hallowed  mins*  Yet,  even 
were  they  deprived  of  the  sublimity 
of  age  and  association,  and  consider- 
ed merely  as  efforts  of  architectural 
skill,  they  would  still  be  the  glory 
of  our  isle.  To  execute  so  great  a 
variety  of  minute  and  curious  parts, 
requires  a  masterly  hand,  and  a 
pregnant  fancy — to  combine  them  in 
one  massy  and  stupendous  whole, 
was  the  achievement  of  a  mighty 
imagination.  In  the  multitude  and 
delicate  elaboration  of  the  Gothic 
ornaments,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
fragile  pencilling  of  frost,  or  the 
vegetation  of  mosses— yet  the  total 
effect  is  immensity,  and  eternity. 
We  scarce  believe  them  feats  of  me- 
chanic agency,  or  think  a  time  has 
been,  when  yet  they  were  not  We 
are  always  pleased  with  discovering 
analogies  between  the  sister  arts, 
but  the  only  thing  to  which  we  can 
assimilate,  or  parallel,  the  British 
sacred  architecture,  is  the  music  of 
Handel.  The  Grecian  orders,  like 
pictures,  are  to  be  seen  and  com- 
prehended at  once— the  whole  and 
the  parts  are  viewed  together,  and* 
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their  coioherence  is  judged  by  the 
eye.  But  our  cathedrals,  from  their, 
screens,  side-aisles,  transepts,  and 
subsidiary  chapels,  can  never  be  seen 
altoge^er ;  there  is  always,  as  when 
you  are  listening  to  a  solemn,  rich, 
and  varied  harmony,  employment  at 
once  for  memory  and  anticipation. 
The  whole  is  not  objected  to  the 
senses,  but  must  be  constructed  by 
the  imagination — always  implied — 
but  never  present. 
.  Now,  the  music  of  Handel,  though 
multitudinous  as  the  ocean, possesses 
as  complete  an  unity  as  the  simplest 
air — with  the  hi^h  excellence,  that 
each  part  is  prophetic,  as  it  were,  of 
the  parts  that  are  successively  to  be 
unfolded.  But  I'm  afraid  I  don't 
make  myself  quite  understood.  Re^ 
venous  d  nos  moutons. 

Surely  the  wealth,  zeal,  and  ge* 
nius  that  erected  those  sacred  fanes, 
might  have  adorned  thom  with  sem- 
blances of  natural  or  ideal  beauty,  at 
less  expense  than  went  to  fill  them 
with  gilded  monsters  and  gorgeous 
deformity.  There  was  plenty  of  oc- 
cupation, and  probably  sufficient  pay, 
for  carvers  and  limners,  when  our 
churches  were  populous  with  idols, 
gleaming  with  saints,  burning  with 
martyrs,  pinning  with  devils,  and 
staring  with  miracles.  The  shafted 
windows,  so  curiously  elegant  with 
wirelike  tracery,  shed  "  dim  religious 
light'*  through  prophets  and  apostles, 
radiant  with  gold  and  purple,  sap- 
phire and  emerald— heraldic  griffins 
and  monsters  stained  the  lettered 
pavement  with  transmitted  lustre — 
the  clustering  pillars  were  hung  with 
festival  array  of  legends  woven  in 
tapestry,  and  not  a  font  nor  altar, 
stall  or  pulpit,  screen  or  '<  buttress, 
or  coigne  of  vantage,"  that  was  not 
as  industriously  flourished  over  as 
an  Oriental  manuscript  Grotesque 
and  graceless  as  all  this  '<  antique 
imagerie'*  would  probably  appear  in 
Protestant  daylight,  it  doubtless  was 
fearfully  impressive  in  Catholic  eyes, 
when  seen  by  the  faint  flickering  of 
yellow  tapers,  which,  struggling  with 
tlie  discoloured  gleam  ot  painted 
glass,  produce  by  their  very  number 
an  ag^avating  indistinctness.  Tlie 
colouring  was  brilliant  and  expen- 
sive, andprofusely  bestowed  on  the 
statues,  busts,  and  relievos,  after  the 
Grecian  fashion.  If  we  may  judfl^e 
from  the  few  remnants  of  churcli- 
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limnery  that  have  escaped  the  fana- 
tics and  the  modemizers,  there  was 
no  lack  of  manual  cleverness  or  in- 
ventive ingenuity  about  the  idol- 
makers.  They  wanted  not  hands  or 
wits  to  have  done  better.  And  if,  as 
is  most  probable,  they  were  monks 
and  ecclesiastics,  they  must  many  of 
them  have  visited  Italy,  and  seen  Uie 
antique.  But  they  seem  not  to  have 
aimed  at  grace  or  beauty.  Scienti- 
fic composition  of  course  was  out  of 
the  question.  All  they  attempted, 
they  did  well,  and  that  was  to  dazzle 
the  eye,  and  tell  their  story.  Single 
figures  are  sometimes  powerfully  de- 
signed ;  the  features,  though  harsh, 
expressive,  and  the  attitudes,  thou^ 
any  thing  but  elegant,  and  not  al- 
ways possible,  are  not  without  a  pur- 
pose ;  they  do  help  to  tell  a  tale.  All 
18  hard,  awkward,  quaint,  exaffgera- 
ted— but  nothing  unmeaning.  Their 
ttids  were  wonder  and  faith — and 
doubtless  they  worked  well.  In 
style,  merit,  and  puiport,  the  reli- 
gious paintings  of  tne  oark  aj^s  close- 
\j  resembled  the  wood  prints  to  be 
foimd  in  popular  Dutch,  German, 
and  English  books  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries — such  as 
Quarles'  Eojblems,the  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs, the  Nuremberg  Chronicle,  Rey- 
nard the  Fox,  and  others,  which  have 
perLaps  given  more  pleasure,  cer- 
tainly have  pleased  a  greater  num- 
ber, than  the  finest  productions  of 
Italian  genius. 

Antiquarians  may  lament  the  de- 
struction of  carved  virgins,  and 
legends  gay  with  gold  and  purple ; 
but  the  loss  is  not  to  art,  but  to  his- 
tory. Whatever  cleverness  may  have 
been  in  the  contrivance  or  execution 
of  these  things— and  there  was  no 
little — they  involved  not  the  idea  of 
legitimate  art,  and  therefore  con- 
tained no  germ  of  improvement. 
Had  the  skill  that  wrought  them 
been  cultivated  to  the  exactest  nice- 
ty, it  could  never  have  excelled  the 
indefatigable  idleness  of  a  Chinese 
toy-maker.  Still  they  prove  that  it 
was  not  for  want  of  pay  or  patron- 
age, that  England  was  not  as  early  a 
luid  of  painters  as  of  poets. 

Most  nations  exhibit  the  rudi- 
ments of  design— all  appear  to  be 
delighted  with  gaudy  colours.  Sa- 
vages, of  every  tribe  and  climate, 
paint  their  huts,  their  canoes,  their 
weapons,  or  their  skins.  Such  as  are 
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a  HtUe  raised  above  animal  life  dis- 
cover the  instinct  of  imitation — are 
amused  with  casual  resemblances  of 
dissimilar  objects,  and  set  about 
prdducing  them.  If  a  stump  of 
wood,  or  fragment  of  shattered  rock, 
present  a  hBeous  similitude  to  hu- 
man forms  or  features,  the  likeness 
is  helped  out  with  a  few  finishing 
touches,  and,  lo,  it  is  a  God.  Chil- 
dren have  almost  invariably  a  turn 
for  drawing  and  colouring,  as  the 
fly-leaves  or  theur  copies,  the  white- 
washed walls  of  the  nursery,  and 
many  a  poor  print  defaced  with 
lake,  gamboge,  and  ochre,  abund- 
antly testify.  But  notwithstanding 
the  univeraility  of  these  graphic 
impulses,  it  is  to  the  especial  en- 
dowments of  a  few — it  may  be,  of  a 
single  soul— that  all  the  genuine  art 
on  earth  is  owing.  To  a  tew — a  very 
few^has  the  good  seed  been  un- 
trusted.  When  once  that  seed  is 
sown,  it  has  seldom  perished  for 
want  of  fostering  hands,  or  withered 
in  the  blasts  of  stormy  politics.  It 
sends  its  roots  far  away  under  the 
earth;  and  grows  up,  in  many  a 
goodly  grove,  with  flowers  of  diverse 
hue,  and  fruits  of  various  savour. 

In  a  word,  I  conceive  the  reason 
why  we  had  not  a  school  of  art  be- 
fore the  days  of  Hogarth  and  Rey- 
nolds, to  be,  that  it  had  not  pleased 
Heaven  to  send  us  any  one  great 
master.  Our  want  of  ancient  mo- 
dels prevented  talent  from  develop- 
ing Itself;  but  it  will  not  account 
for  the  absence  of  genius;  and 
where  that  is  not,  to  erect  acade- 
mies, and  propose  prizes,  is  as  vain 
as  to  water  a  ffaraen,  wherein  no- 
ticing is  planted,  or  to  set  up  burn- 
ing-glasses and  reflectors,  where  the 
sun  hath  never  shone.  True — the 
pidnter  has  a  mechanical  craft  to 
leajm,  and  is  dependent  on  mechanic, 
scientific,  and  chemical  inventions, 
for  the  full  display  of  his  powers ; 
but  these  appliances  and  means  were 
as  cheap— these  menial  faculties  as 
easy  to  be  hired—in  England  as 
elsewhere.  But  our  day  was  not 
come.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  it 
has  come  at  last 

In  the  age  of  Dryden,  a  list  of 
native  artists  had  been  but  an  inven- 
tory of  poverty,  like  the  schedule  of 
an  insolvent— a  catalogue  of  the  il- 
lustrious obscure.  I<]ow  we  have 
already  three  volumes  of  Uie  "  Lives 
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of  Britbh  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Architects,"  from  the  pen  of  AUi|u 
Cunningham,  and  hope  to  have 
more. 

It  was  once  my  intenU<m  to  have 
launched  a  criticism  on  this  delight- 
ful little  book,  under  the  colours  of 
Christopher  North.    Little  importa 
it  to  the  world  to  know  what  con- 
trary winds,  what  blockade  or  em- 
bargo has  so  lonjg;  detahied  my  re- 
viewatory  bark  from  sailing.    But, 
alas  I  sero  nuntmam  is  not  the  motto 
of  my  muse.  The  very  morning  that 
I  put  the  finishing  touch  to  my  long- 
promised   prologue   to  my   friend 
— 's  Farce,  I  received  intelligence 
that  the  farce  was  damned.    The 
consolatorv   exhortation,    which   I 
culled  with  such  care  from  the  fa- 
thers and  philosophers,  and  address* 
ed  to  the  younji;  and  wealthy  widow, 
was  all  but  finished,  when  she  nuu*- 
ried  her  second  husband.    Now  a 
review  is  not  one  of  those  composi* 
tions,  which  Horace  counsels  to  be 
kept  nine  years.    It  is  very  well 
upon  a  work,  which  either  oii^ht,  or 
ought  not,  to  be  read ;  but  very  ab- 
surd on  one  which  nobody  will  read« 
or  every  body  has  read.    In  the  lat* 
ter  case,  if  it  be  good  for  any  thing, 
it  ceases  to  be  a  review,  and  becomes 
a  commentary,  as  the  best  possible 
dinner,  if  deferred  to  the  eleventli 
hour,  could  only  be  a  good  supper. 
As  a  commentator,  then,  I  proceed 
to  communicate  such  reflectiona  as 
Mr  Cunningham's  work  has  suggest- 
ed to  me ;  to  which  I  am  the  rather 
encouraged,  inasmuch  as  he  appears 
from  choice  and  judgment,  as  I  from 
ignorance  and  necessity,  rather  to 
appreciate  the  intellectual  than  the 
tedinical,  the  poetic  power  than  the 
executive  mastery  of  art.    He  con- 
siders form  and  colour  rather  as 
exponents  of  thou^t,  than  as  capa- 
ble of  distuict  and  final  excellence, 
and  treats  his  subject  less  like  an 
artist  than  a  philosopher.    It  is,  in- 
deed, to  be  regretted,  that  he  so 
seldom  ventures  upon  the  critic's 
ground;  and  Is  for  the  most  part 
contented  to  be  the  biographer  of 
artists,  when  he  appears  so  fully 
qualified  to  be  the  historian  of  artr-^ 
But,  dearest  Kit,  let  the  First  Part 
ofthe  Article  of  Ignoramus  conclude 
here— and  the  Second  illumine  the 
March  Number. 
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Thers  was  a  dreamy  Btillness  in 
the  air— there  was  a  gelden  ^lorjr 
over  the  sky— there  was  a  music  in 
the  far-off  hum  of  distant  nature  sink- 
ing to  repose — there  was  a  fragrance 
In  the  soft  breath  of  the  valley,  as  it 
stole  timidly  through  the  multitude 
of  drowsy  flowers,  as  if  afraid  to 
wake  them  from  their  evening  sleep ; 
all  told  of  one  of  those  few  days 
which  last  in  loveliness  from  their 
dawning  to  their  close — so  full  of 
every  nne  essence  of  joy,  that  we 
tremble  to  see  them  pass,  lest  we 
should  never  find  any  thine  so  beau^ 
tiful  upon  earth  again.  The  whis- 
pering murmur  of  the  small  long 
waves,  as  they  woo'd  the  quiet  sands 
upon  the  sea-shore— the  pale  and 
timid  lustre  of  the  stars,  as  they  shone 
out,  one  by  one,  through  the  still 
purple  heaven — the  slow  changes  of 
a  rosy  cloud,  as  it  dallied  with  an 
unseen  wind — spoke  peace !— Peace, 
the  first,  last,  great  blessing — the 
mightiest  of  promises — the  object  of 
virtue,  of  wisdom,  of  knowledge — 
the  only  desire  that  experience  leaves 
—the  hope  beyond  our  life — the  glo- 
ry of  eternity — Peace ! 

High-eyried  on  the  rocky  emi- 
nence, where  now  the  overthrown 
fttones  of  a  massy  wall  tell  of  cities 
and  their  dwellers,  passed  like  sha- 
dows down  the  dim  vista  of  the  gone. 
Stood  the  fair  town  of  Azimantium, 
tdth  its  long-disused  battlements,  its 
temples,  and  its  columns,  marked  in 
fine  lines  of  shadowy  purple,  high 
flpon  the  broad  expanse  of^the  rich 
evening  sky.  The  mountain  on  which 
it  stood,  clothed  in  the  splendid  robe 
of  the  setting  day's  calm  violet-colour, 
bung  over  the  valleys  and  the  plains 
liround,  with  an  air  of  protecting  ma- 
jesty. On  one  side  a  gentle  slope, 
covered  with  green  pastures,  and 
dumps  of  high  trees,  with  ever  and 
anon  a  temple  or  a  villa  in  their 
ihade,  declined  softly  towards  the 
fair  land  of  Greece— the  country  of 
poetry  and  song— to  which  Aziman- 


tium had  long  belonged.  Two  other 
sides,  that  towards  uie  Euzine,*  and 
that  which  looked  over  Thrace,  were 
rough  and  steep,  broken  with  gigan- 
tic crags;  and  thoueh  many  a  piece 
of  smooth  short  turf  intervened  be- 
tween the  masses  of  cold  grey  stone 
— ^tbough  many  a  tree  waved  its  leafy 
arms,  as  if  in  sport,  above  each  rug- 
ged cliff,  and  many  a  green  parasite 
trailed  its  fantastic  garlanding  of 
verdure  over  the  harsh  and  stony 
limbs  of  the  mountain — no  footing 
was  there  for  things  of  mortal  mould. 
The  goat,  the  sure-footed  goat,  look- 
ed down,  with  sidelong  glance,  from 
the  flat  summit  above,  but  tempted 
not  the  descent;  the  fox  earthed 
himself  at  the  foot ;  and  but  the  eagle, 
of  all  living  things,  in  his  kingly  lone- 
liness, chose  it  for  his  dwelling,  from 
its  very  solitude.  The  fourUi  side 
turned  towards  the  barbarian  ene- 
mies of  the  Grecian  name,  and  frown- 
ed defiance  in  one  savage,  dark,  un*^ 
broken  precipice. 

But  now  all  was  peace  around. 
Splendour,  and  feasting,  and  music, 
reigned  through  the  Grecian  em- 
pire. The  brow  of  every  man  was 
calm  and  joyful,  the  voice  of  every 
one  was  rich  in  poetry  and  song; 
and  it  would  have  seemed  that  no- 
thing but  a  smile  had  ever  curled  the 
lip,  or  danced  in  the  eye.  Oh  fatal 
softness !  Oh  hard  lot  of  man  I  tiiat 
peace  can  never  rest  without  power ! 
that  enjoyment  can  never  continue 
without  strength !  that  the  shield,  and 
the  glaive,  and  the  javelin,  should  be 
the  only  safeguards  of  tranquillity! 

All  was  peace.  Many  a  century 
of  decaying  years  had  swept  over  the 
proud  fabric  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  what  had  been  mighty,  was  now 
hastening  towards  a  name.  The  men 
who  haa  conquered  a  world,  mould- 
ered in  the  dust;  and  their  children 
were  contented  to  enjoy.  The  arms 
which  should  have  wielded  the  sword, 
or  braced  on  the  shield,  now  only  rai- 
sed the  cup, or  struck  thelyre.  Voicei 


•  See  Procopiut  de  EdifidU,  1.  iv.  cap.  xi.     Stveral  reasoot  hsve  Indaced  me  to 
place  Azimantium  on  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
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which,  in  former  da^s,  would  have 
breathed  the  soul  ot  freedom  to  the 
swelUiiff  hearts  of  a  mighty  people, 
or  pieaded  for  the  laws  before  that 
senate  which  should  liave  been  im^ 
mortal,  now  sung  the  loose  and  ribtdd 
song,  in  the  halls  of  luxury  and  the  re- 
sorts of  intemperance,  or  urged  some 
vain  and  subtle  theme,  in  schools 
that  had  become  schools  of  folly. 
Honour  was  no  longer  to  the  brave, 
or  to  the  good;  and,  though  peace 
spread  over  the  whole  eastern  realm, 
it  was  peace  bought  by  tributary 
^Id,  won  by  degradation,  and  spent 
m  effeminacv,  indulgence,  and  vice. 
One  small  city  alone  of  the  whole 
empire,  still  held  within  its  walls  the 
nobler  spirit  of  Rome's  ancient  days. 
One  small  city  alone,  like  an  altar  to 
some  sublime  but  nearly  forgotten 
deity,  upheld  the  flame  of  virtuous 
courage— simple,  grand,  noble,  inde- 
pendent — enjoyed  the  smile  of  peace, 
out  feared  not  the  frown  of  war;  re- 
posed without  softness,  and  rejoiced 
without  debauchery.  That  city  was 
Azimantlum.  Its  youth,  trained  to  the 
nobler  amusements,  only  descended 
from  the  free  mountain-air  of  their 
sky-surrounded  dwelling,  to  war 
with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests 
around,  or  to  chase  the  swift  deer 
over  the  Thracian  plains.  Such  were 
their  sports  of  peace;  and  if  a  lin- 
geriog  influence  of  the  genius-brear 
thing  climate  taught  the  Pentellican 
marble  to  start  mto  life,  woke  the 
Achaian  flute,  or  struck  the  Teian 
lyre,  the  godlike  spirit  of  a  purer  age 

Sxe  Are  to  the  song,  and  vigour  to 
e  statue.  The  mighty  and  majestic 
scenes  amidst  which  they  beat,  raised 
and  dignified  the  hearts  of  Aziman- 
tlum; and  though  the  passions  of 
humanity  were  there  in  all  their 
force,  the  better  soul,  the  nobler  pur- 
pose of  the  mind,  linked  those  pas- 
sions to  all  that  is  grand  and  dignified 
in  nature.  The  aspirations  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  desires  of  the  body, 
were  not  waging  the  horrific  strug- 
gle muUially  to  destroy  each  other ; 
but,  joined  together  in  thrilling  fel- 
lowship, like  the  immortal  twms  of 
Laconia,  they  strove  alone  to  guide 
and  elevate  each  other.  Love  dwelt 
in  Azimantlum  ;  but  it .  was  that 
brighter  love,  wherein  the  radiant 
share  of  the  dea^less  soul  invests 
the  earthly  portion  with  a  blaze  of 
light 
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I  have  said  that  it  was  the  evening 
of  a  summer's  day— a  day  such  as  is 
hardly  known  to  more  nortiiem  cli- 
mates—a dav  on  which  the  kingly 
charioteer  of  heaven  seems  to  hold 
some  high  festival,and  robe  himself  in 
more  majestic  lustre.  The  sunshine 
had  passed,  and  it  was  evening — ^but 
an  evening  fiill  of  rays.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  mysterious  power  had 
robbed  the  daylight  of  half  its  beams, 
to  weave  them  into  purple  with  the 
dark-blue  woof  of  night,  and  then 
had  studded  it  over  wi&  golden  stars, 
to  curtain  the  cradle  of  Uie  sleeping 
earUi. 

Through  the  still  calm  valleys  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Aziman- 
tlum— ^by  the  side  of  the  living  stream 
that  sparkled  onward  on  its  brief  gay 
course— amidst  tall  and  scattered 
trees,  where  the  nightingale  raised 
his  glorious  anthem  to  the  first  star 
— wandered  two  of  the  children  of 
that  city,  who  had  seen  no  other 
dwelling,  and  never  desired  to  do  so. 
They  hi^  risen  from  infancy  in  scenes 
which  had  every  day  grown  dearer; 
and  as  years  had  flown,  mutual  love, 
uncrossed,  unopposed,  imtainted,  had 
given  those  scenes  a  light,  whose 
spring  was  in  their  own  hearts,  a 
cnarm  wrought  by  tliat  potent  magi- 
cian, Afiection.  The v  loved  as  fuUy 
as  mortal  things  can  love ;  and  from 
all  external  nature,  from  every  song, 
from  every  sight,  a  sweet  commu- 
nion ofthrilling  enjoyments  gathered 
itself  round  their  mutual  hearts.  The 
memory  of  all  their  past  was  to- 
gether ;  the  joy  of  thefpresent  was 
tasted  together;  the  future— misty 
and  vague  as  that  dim  profound  must 
ever  be — they  never  areamed  could 
be  otherwise  than  together.  One 
month  had  yet  to  fly  ere  the  dearest, 
because  the  most  durable,  tie  was  to 
bind  Honoria  to  Menenius  for  ever; 
and  now  they  wandered  alone  trough 
those  sweet  valleys,  and  amidst  those 
soft  scenes,  unwatched,  undoubted 
by  those  whose  duty  was  to  guard 
and  to  protect,  because  ^ere  was 
not  one  neart  within  the  bounds  Of 
the  city,  who  dared  to  think  that  Ho- 
noria was  unsafe  with  Menenius. 

They  talked  of  love  and  hope ;  and 
those  bright  visions  l^t,  in  the  sum- 
mer-morning of  our  youth,  dance  be- 
fore our  da^led  and  untaught  eyes, 
came  thick  upon  them :  and  they  lent 
each  other  willing  aid  to  raise  fabric 
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after  fabric,  out  of  thin  air  alone,  till 
the  unsubstantial  architecture  reach- 
ed to  the  very  sky.  Oh  how  they 
dreamt !  and  though  a  sultry  and  un- 
nerving air  grew  up,  one  knew  not 
whence,  casting  a  sort  of  doubtful 
fjaintness  on  Honoria's  frame;  and 
though  vague  rumours  of  dangers  to 
the  state,  and  new  demands  from  the 
pensioned  enemies  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  had  reached  the  ears  of  Me- 
nenius,  an  atmosphere  of  their  own 
hope  surrounded  them,  in  which  joy 
seemed  to  breathe  secure. 

They  had  wandered  long,  pouring 
their  souls  into  each  other  s  bosom, 
till  at  length  they  turned  to  mount 
the  gentle  ascent  that  led  them  to 
their  home.  And  yet  they  lingered, 
and  yet  they  paused  to  take  another 
look  over  the  twilight-world  which 
spread  out  beneath,  wider  and  wider 
at  every  step  as  they  ascended;  and 
to  say,  "  How  fair  I"  and  still  to  speak 
one  kind  word  more.  As  thus  they 
paused  beneath  a  eroup  of  tall  trees, 
near  which  an  ancient  tower  marked 
the  burial-place  of  the  great  of  other 
days,  and  stretched  their  eyes  over 
the  darkening  landscape,  a  sudden 
feeling  of  terror  shot  through  Hono- 
ria's  breast— she  knew  not  why.  She 
heard  nothing,  she  felt  nothii^,  she 
saw  nothing,  which  could  awaken 
fear;  and  yet  with  a  sudden  and  in- 
stinctive impulse,  she  clung  to  Me- 
nenius,  exclaiming,  **  What  is  co- 
ming ?*'  The  horses  that  were  feed- 
ing on  the  slope,  with  a  shrill  cry 
broke  in  madness  down  the  hill ;  an 
eagle  started  from  the  rock  below, 
and  screaming,  soared  into  the  sky ; 
while  the  lover  cast  his  strong  arm 
round  her  he  loved,  and  unconscious- 
ly Udd  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  All 
felt  the  dreadful  coming  of  some 

freat  change.  It  came — with  a  roar 
ke  the  accumulated  thunder  of  a 
thousand  storms !  The  lightning, 
bursting  from  no  visible  cloud,  swept 
over  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  shone 
amongst  the  stars ;  and  in  the  livid 
blaze,  the  towers  of  Azimantium, 
with  each  line  dark  and  clear  on  the 
broad  glare,  were  seen  to  quiver,  and 
rock,  and  fall;  while  beneath  the 
lovers'  feet,  the  earth  heaved  and 
panted,  as  if  the  globe  were  rent  with 
djring  agonies.  The  air  was  one  wild 
scream — the  sky,  from  pole  to  pole, 
was  all  on  fire — tlie  ground  reuised 
its  footing.  Then  rauie  a  mou)ent  of 
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dead  calm.  All  was  silent !  all  was 
still!  and  Menenius  felt  Honoria*s 
arms  relax  the  terrified  dasp  in  which 
they  held  him.  **  It  is  over,  beloved," 
whispered  he,  as  if  afraid  to  break 
the  restored  tranciuillity  even  by  his 
voice :  "  It  is  over ;  thank  God,  the 
earthquake  has  passed  by !" 
But  before  the  words  were  well 

S renounced,  a  fitful  gleam,  a  broader 
ash,  another  roar,  swept  through 
the  air ;  the  ground  yawned  and  c^ui- 
vered;  the  tottering  tower  beside 
them  was  hurled  in  crashing  ruins 
over  the  brink.  Menenius  caught  at 
a  tree  for  support ;  but  it,  too,  sha- 
king like  a  willow  bough  in  a  storm, 
swayed  to  and  fro,  and  staggered  as 
if  plucked  up  by  some  gigantic  force. 
Its  boughs  crashed;  its  centuried 
roots  gave  way,  and  rushing  on  those 
who  had  sought  support  in  its 
strength,  it  overwhelmed  them  in  its 
descent.  What  was  the  lover's  only 
thought  as  he  fell  ?  To  save  her  he 
lovea ;  and  by  a  sudden,  scarcely  con- 
scious, effort  of  all  his  natural  vigour, 
he  kept  her  off,  while  the  uprooted 
tree  was  dashed  upon  himself. 
#        #       #        #        ♦ 

The  earthquake  had  passed  by, 
and  become  a  thing  ot  memory. 
Nineteen  of  the  towers  of  Constan- 
tinople had  fallen ;  the  walls  of  Azi- 
mantium lay  broken  and  destroy- 
ed; and  on  the  day  which  was  to 
have  lighted  the  marriage  torch  for 
Honoria  and  Menenius,  the  lover 
lay,  slowly  recovering  from  the  even- 
ing of  the  eartliquake,  and  the  beau- 
titul  girl  watched  him  with  glad,  yet 
anxious  eyes.  The  father  of  Me- 
nenius, too,  stood  beside  him,  and 
marked  the  reviving  glow  in  his  son's 
cheek  witli  joy,  although  tliere  was 
a  deep  and  thoughtful  shadow  on 
his  brow,  which  brightened  into 
something  of  tiiumph  and  of  hope, 
as  his  eye  ran  over  the  bold  and 
swelling  muscles  of  his  frame,  and 
thought  that  but  a  few  days  more 
would  restore  that  frame  to  all  its 
pristine  vigour.  The  triumph  and 
the  hope  were  those  of  a  true  son  of 
ancient  Greece,  for  they  were  kindled 
and  inspired  by  the  proud  thought 
that  the  energetic  strength  of  mind 
and  body  wnich  were  no  longer 
united  in  himself,  would,  in  his  son, 
prove  the  safeguard  of  his  countn'. 
He  lind  news  to  tell  which  might 
well  have  quelled  tlie  feeble  spSrita 
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of  that  degenerate  age,  but  Menenius 
was  a  child  of  Azimantium,  and  knew 
not  fear,  even  though  crushed,  and 
bick,  and  wounded.  He  had  borne 
the  cautions  of  the  leech,  and  the 
restraint  of  a  sick-chamber,  with 
somewhat  of  impatience  and  disdain; 
but  when  his  father  told  him  tiiat 
the  false  Bishop  of  Margus  had  open* 
ed  tlie  gates  or  that  city  to  the  W- 
barian  Attila,  the  destroyer  of  arts, 
the  waster  of  empires,  the  scourffe  of 
God;  that  unnumbered  mp-iads  of 
the  Huns  were  pouring  over  the 
frontier  barriers  of  the  ESistem  Em* 
pire;  that  Simium  and  Sardica,  Ra- 
tiaria  and  Naissus,  had  fallen,  and 
that  but  a  few  days  more  would  see 
the  blood-gorged  savages  beneath 
the  rocks  of  Azimantium,  Menenius 
became  docile  as  a  Iamb  to  all  that 
might  hasten  his  recovery.  Hono- 
ria  s  cheek  grew  pale,  and  her  lip 
forgot  its  smile,  but  not  a  word  of 
fear  was  breathed  upon  the  air,  and 
'her  dark  dark  eye  shot  out  rays  of 
more  intense  and  brilliant  light,  as 
she  gazed  on  each  piece  of  her  lover's 
armour,  and  scanned  ihem  jealously 
for  fault  or  flaw. 

#       •        #        »        * 

There  was  a  cry  Uirough  the  whole 
of  Greece,"  They  come  I  They  come !" 
Over  the  fields,  through  the  valleys, 
on  the  mountains;  from  voice  to 
voice,  and  castle  to  castle,  and  city 
to  city,  the  cry  went  forth,  "  Death 
to  the  nations!  They  come!  They 
come!  Vultures,  prepare  to  feast! 
They  come  I  They  come!" 

All  fell  down  before  tiiem  or  fled, 
and  those  who  timidly  spoke  but  the 
name  of  war,  died  by  their  own 
hearths.  Fortress  after  u>rtress,  town 
after  town,  was  attacked  and  taken, 
and  plundered  and  destroyed ;  not 
one  stone  was  left  upon  another,  and 
captivity  and  the  sword  shared  the 
children  of  the  land  between  them ; 
and  still  went  on  the  cry,  **  They 
come!  They  come  J  Vultures,  pre- 
paie !  They  come !  They  come !  * 

The  weak  luxurious  Romans  of 
that  degenerate  day,  knew  not  the 
very  arms  with  which  to  oppose 
their  barbarous  enemies.  What  did 
the  song  avail  them  ?  What  the  dance  ? 
WhtLt  the  wine-cup  and  the  feast? 
Could  the  soft-tongued  sophist  cheat 
the  dark  Hun  from  his  destined 
prey?  Or  the  skilful  lawyer  shew 
Attila  the  code  which  forbade  the 
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strong  to  plunder  and  subiect  the 
weak  ^  No,  no !  After  three  aisgrace- 
ful  scenes  of  defeat,  all  fled,or  jrielded, 
or  died,  or  were  made  slaves,  and 
the  whole  land  was  red  with  flaming 
cities,  and  with  blood-stained  fields. 

At  length,  the  watchers  on  the 
steep  of  Azimantium  beheld  a  dim 
cloud  sweeping  over  the  distant  pro- 
spect, so  vast,  so  mighty,  tiiat  the 
whole  land  seemed  teeming  with  a 
fearful  birth.  "  They  come !  They 
come!"  was  all  the  cry;  •*  They 
come  I  They  come  I  The  Myriads  of 
the  north!  Warriors, prepare  your 
swords!  They  come!  They  come  I" 

On  they  swept,  like  the  wind  of 
the  desert  The  ruined  walls  of 
Azimantium,  rifted  by  the  earth* 
Quake,  offered  nothing  to  oppose 
their  progress.  Three  sides,  indeed, 
were  defended  by  Nature  herself, 
but  the  fourth  was  free,  and  up  the 
soft  slope  they  rushed,  tribe  upon 
tribe,  nation  upon  nation,  flusbed 
with  conquestyhardened  to  massacre, 
eager  for  spoil,  contemptuous  of  dan- 
ger and  death. 

Across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
approach — where  the  steep  natural 
rock  on  one  side,  and  the  chasm  left 
by  the  overthrown  tower  on  the  other, 
impeded  all  passage  but  by  the 
smooth  ascent — ^in  long  bright  line, 
with  casque,  and  buckler,  and  blade, 
stood  the  youth  of  Azimantium,  be* 
tween  their  dear  familiar  homes  and 
the  dark  enemy.  On  rushed  the 
Huns,  with  glad  eyes  gleaming  in 
the  fierce  thh^t  tor  blood.  The 
horsemen  came  first,  their  harness 
loaded  with  the  golden  ornaments  of 
plundered  cities,  and  hanging  at  each 
knee  the  bleeding  head  of^a  fresh 
slain  Greek,  while  myriads  of  foot 
swarmed  up  behind  them,  so  that,^ 
to  tiie  eyes  above,  the  whole  steep* 
appeared  alive  with  a  dark  mass  of 
rushing  enemies.  An  ocean  of  grim 
faces  was  raised  to  the  devoted  city, 
and  glared  upon  the  young  band  of 
Azimantines,  as  the  first-prepared 
sacrifice  to  tiie  god  of  victory. 

Nearer  and  more  near  they  came. 
Forth  flew  the  Scythian  javelins,  and, 
repelled  from  a  thousand  shields, 
turned  innocent  away,  and  then,  the 
gazers  from  the  house-tops  of  Azi- 
mantium m|ffht  see  the  closer  fight 
engaged.  The  unbroken  line  of  gal- 
lant champions  still  maintained  the 
strife  against  the  swelling  multitude 
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that  rushed  like  a  tremendous  sea 
upon  them.  Barbarian  after  barba- 
rian fell  stricken  from  his  horse,  and 
still  Uiey  saw  the  battle  rage,  and 
swarms  of  fresh  enemies  pour  up  to 
the  assault  Still  waved  the  swords, 
still  advanced  the  spears,  and  still 
the  bands  of  Azimantium  held  their 
narrow  pass,  while  behind  them  stood 
the  old  men  of  the  town,  to  encourage 
them  by  the  presence  of  their  fathers 
— to  cany  tiiem  fresh  arms — to  bear 
away  the  dead. 

But  oh  what  a  sight  it  was,  when 
first  the  gazers  beheld  four  of  the 
parents  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
wavering  crowd,  and,  bearing  a  heavy 
burden,  come  back  towards  the  city! 
Oh,  with  what  terrified  speed  did 
mothers,  and  sisters,  and  wives,  and 
the  beloved,  rush  forth  to  meet  the 
ghastly  spectacle,  and  learn  the  dread- 
ful truth !  And  oh,  how  they  crowd- 
ed round,  when  the  old  men  laid 
down  their  load,  and,  the  cloak  cast 
back,  shewed  the  fair  boy  stricken 
in  his  spring  of  beauty,  the  red  blood 
clotted  m  his  golden  hair,  the  energy 
of  being  passed  from  his  young  eyes, 
and  the  "  pale  fla^  of  death  advanced" 
where  the  joy  or  life  had  reigned. 

His  sister  wrung  her  hands  and 
tore  her  hair,  and  wept,  but  his  mo- 
ther gazed  calmlyvproudly,  painfully, 
upon  the  clay.  Then  bending  down 
to  take  one  kiss  of  his  cold  cheek, 
•*  Weep  not,"  she  cried,  **  weep  not, 
Eudocia,  for  your  brother !  He,  the 
first,  died  for  his  country !  My  child 
is  in  heaven !" 

•*  Tliey  come!  They  come!"  was 
shouted  from  below:  "  Fly  to  the 
altars!  Lo,they  come!  they  come!" 
and  breaking  through  the  line  of 
brave  defendfers,  on  rushed  a  body 
,  of  the  Huns.  On,  up  the  steep  they 
urged  their  horses,  reeking  with 
blood  and  battle — on,  on,  towards 
the  city.  The  women  fled  to  the 
churches  and  to  the  shrines,  but  there 
was  none  to  defend  the  town;  the 
streets  were  vacant;  the  youths  and 
the  old  men  had  alike  gone  forth  to 
the  battle;  the  Huns  were  at  the  gate, 
and  all  seemed  lost 

It  was  then  that  Menenius,  red 
from  the  brow  to  the  heel  with  the 
blood  of  his  enemies,  shouted  to  his 
brave  companions  to  follow  him,  and 
hurling  a  gigantic  Scythian  down  the 
steep,  with  one  bound  he  passed  the 
chasm,  and  lighted  on  a  point  of  rock 


where  the  foot  of  man  had  never 
stood  before — another  brought  him 
to  a  hi^er  crag,  whence  a  small 
green  ndge  ran  round  the  steepest 
of  the  precipice  under  the  city  walls. 
One  after  another  his  bravest  com- 
rades followed.  Some  missed  their 
footing  and  were  dashed  to  atoms  on 
the  rocks  below;  but  still  another 
and  another  succeeded,  for  Aziman- 
tium knew  not  fear.  The  Hims  were 
on  their  threshold,  and  who  dared 
hesitate?  A  hundred  of  the  most 
agile  passed  the  depth,  pursued  tiie 
green  path,  cleared  anower  and  an- 
other spring,  reached  the  city  wall, 
climbed  over  its  ruined  stones,  and 
in  the  narrow  entrance  street  met  the 
victorious  Huns,  who  had  paused  to 
plunder  the  first  shrine  they  found. 
No  words  were  spoken :  nor  jave- 
lins nor  arrows  were  now  used;  brow 
to  brow,  and  sword  to  sword,  the 
struggle  was  renewed.  But  who  can 
conquer  men  who  combat  for  their 
hearths  ?  The  Huns  fell,  died,  or 
were  driven  back,  for  that  narrow 
way  had  no  outlet  but  bv  the  gate 
through  which  they  bad  entered, 
and  the  close  street  where  fought  the 
youth  of  Azimantium.  Not  a  Grecian 

flaive  fell  in  vain,  and  at  every  step 
f  enenius  trod  upon  a  slain  barbarian. 
Like  a  reaper,  each  sweep  of  his  un- 
ceasingarmmade  a  hollow  vacancy  in 
the  rank  before  him,  and  death  grew 
so  fearfully  busy  amongst  the  Huns, 
that  vague  imaginings  of  some  su- 
pernatural power  being  armed  to 
their  encounter,  took  possession  of 
their  bosoms.  The  form  of  the  young 
hero  swelled  to  the  eyes  of  their 
fancy.  •*  It  is  a  god !"  they  cried, 
"  it  is  a  god!"  They  shrank  from 
his  blows— they  turned — they  fled. 
Those  who  were  behind  knew  not 
the  cause  of  terror,  but  caught  it  as 
it  came.  Each  saw  his  fellow  flying, 
and,  touched  by  the  same  dim  un- 
nerving influence,  sought  but  to  fly. 
•*  A  god!  a  god!"  they  cried,  and 
rushed  forth  tumultiiously  on  those 
who  followed  towards  the  city. 

The  broken  line  of  Azimantium 
through  which  they  had  forced  their 
way,  now  divided  into  two  by  the 
barbarian  multitude,  still  waged  ter- 
rific warfare  on  either  side,  while 
Menenius,  pressing  on  with  his  com- 
panions, drove  the  ferocious  Huns 
from  the  gate.  Tlie  contagious  ter- 
ror of  the  fugitives  spread  to  tiiose 
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without^andall  were  hurrying  down 
the  descent,  when  one  chief  rushed 
through  the  struggling  crowd.  **  A 
god  r  cried  he.  **  This  hand  shaU 
try  his  inunortality  T'  and  on  he 
urged  his  steed  against  Menenius. 
For  an  instant  the  Greeks  paused 
in  their  pursuit,  and  the  barbarians 
rallied  from  their  flight,  and  all  eyes 
turned  upon  the  Hun  and  his  op- 
ponent The  fate  of  Aanmantium 
— the  last  relic  of  Grecian  and  of 
Roman  glory — ^hung  upon  that  brief 
moment  An  instant  ^cided  all,  for 
before  fear  could  become  hope  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Huns,  the  charger  of 
the  barbarian  chief  was  wild  upon 
the  plain,  and  he  himself,  cleft  to  the 
jaws,  lay  motionless  before  Mene- 
nius. A  thousand  souls  seemed  in 
the  hero's  bosom,  and,  plunging  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemies,  he  drove 
them  down  the  steep.  Ail  Aziman- 
tium followed,  and  their  footsteps 
were  upon  the  necks  of  the  dying. 
The  rout  was  complete,  and  terror 
and  dismay  hung  upon  the  flank  of 
the  defeated  Huns;  but  still  Mene- 
nius urffed  the  furious  pursuit  On, 
on  he  cleft  his  way.  He  marked  no^ 
he  saw  not  who  was  near,  he  heeded 
not,  he  felt  not  what  opposed  him. 
His  eye  was  fixed  upon  a  white  and 
fluttering  object  which  was  borne 
aloi^  amidst  the  brown  masses  of 
the  flying  barbarians,  and  towards  it 
he  rent  his  way,  while  his  unwearied 
arm  smote  down  all  things  that  im- 
peded his  progress,  as  if  but  to  make 
a  path  to  that 

As  long  as  the  rout  and  the  pur- 
suit were  confined  by  the  narrow 
sides  of  the  ascent  to  Asimantium, 
he  kept  that  one  spot  in  view ;  but 
afterwards,  when  the  path  of  tiie 
flyers  opened  out  upon  the  plains, 
the  horse  which  bore  it,  carried  it 
away  from  his  straining  eyes,  while 
the  grey  falling  of  the  evenhig  gave 
every  distant  thin^  a  vague  sha&wy 
uncertain  form,  like  the  objects  of 
the  past  seen  through  the  twilight 
memory  of  many  years — he  followed 
it  to  the  last — ^night  fell,  and  it  was 
lost 

With  triumph  and  with  song  the 
children  of  Azimantium  wound  up 
towards  the  city.  Joy!  joy!  joy! 
was  in  their  hearts,  and  victory  upon 
their  brows.    They  had  overcome 
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the  myriads,  they  had  conquered 
the  invincible !  they  had  rolled  back 
the  barbarian  torrent  from  Uie  gates 
of  their  glad  city,  and  every  step 
that  they  took  among  the  unburied 
dead  of  the  enemy  told  they  had 
won  for  themselves  both  victory  and 
peace.  With  a  quick  step,  but  with 
a  cast-down  eye  and  a  knitted  brow, 
Menenius,  the  hero.of  the  triumph, 
followed  the  path  up  the  hill.  Every 
voice  was  glad,  every  heart  seemed 
joyful,  but  nis ;  but  there  was  a  fear, 
a  dread,  a  conviction  in  his  bosom, 
that  his  was  the  home  that  had  been 
plundered  of  its  treasure,  his  was 
the  hearth  to  be  for  ever  desolate. 
He  strode  on  to  the  town,  and  joy 
and  glory  hailed  him;  and  gratitude 
and  admiration  proclaimed  nis  name 
to  the  skies.  They  called  him  the 
deliverer  of  his  country,  the  saviour 
of  his  native  place— Uiey  saluted 
him. as  victor — they  acknowledged 
him  as  chief. 

«  Honoria  ?'  he  asked,  ''Honoria?'' 
but  no  one  answered.    Honoria  was 

fone.  Since  the  entrance  of  the 
[una  into  the  city,  Honoria  had  not 
been  seen:  and  casting  himself  down 
upon  a  couch,  he  hid  his  eye^  in  hb 
Cloak,  while  Rkdness  and  rejoicing 
filled  the  mi&ight  air,  and  all  Azh 
mantiiun  was  one  high  festival 

'Twas  strange,  'twas  wonderfully 
strange !  that  one  small  city  of  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  world — awhile 
an  inundation  of  barbarians  poured 
over  the  land — while  fortress  and 
town  were  cast  down  and  levelled 
with  the  earUi — while  legions  fled 
dismayed,  and  nations  lM)wed  the 
head— and  while  the  very  suburbs 
of  Constantinople,  the  imperial  city, 
beheld  the  fearful  faces  ot  the  Huns, 
— 'twas  strange,  'twas  wonderfully 
strange,  that  one  small  city  shoulcT 
stand  in  its  solitary  freedom,  bold, 
fearless,  and  unconquered.  'Twas 
strange,  'twas  wonderfully  strange! 
Yet  the  deeds  of  the  children  of 
Azimantium  are  recorded  in  an  im- 
mortal page,  wherein  we  read,  that 
**  they  attacked,  in  frequent  and  sue* 
cessml  sallies,  the  troops  of  the  Huns, 
who  gradually  declined  their  dan- 
gerous neighbeurhood ;  they  res- 
cued from  their  hands  the  spoil  and 
the  captives,  and  recruited  their 
domestic  force  by  the  voluntary  as* 
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BociatJon  of  fugitives  and  descrU 
ers."^ 

In  every  sally,  in  every  irruption 
made  by  the  Azimantines  into  the 
vast  tract  of  country  now  covered 
with  the  Hunsy  Menenius  was  the 
leader ;  and  in  the  fierce  incessant 
warfare  thus  carried  on,  he  seemed 
to  find  his  only  consolation,  his  only 
enjoyment  At  other  times,  he  would 
sit  sad  and  gloomy,  his  vacant  eye 
fixed  unobservin^  upon  space,  and 
his  heart  meditatmg  sad  dreams.  In 
the  visions  of  the  night,  too,  when 
weariness  dimmed  uie  fire  in  his 
heart,  and  suffered  his  eyes  to. close, 
the  white  and  fluttering  object  he 
had  pursued  in  the  fight  of  Aziman* 
tium  would  again  be  carried  off", 
while  imagination  would  fill  up  all 
that  sight  had  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, and  the  form  of  Honoria,  torn 
away  from  him  by  tiie  barbarian, 
would  hold  forth  its  phantom  arms, 
and  implore  aid  and  succour  in  vain. 
Then  his  vigorous  and  manly  limbs 
would  writhe  with  the  agony  of  his 
dreaming  soul,  till  horror  and  des- 
pair would  burst  the  bands  of  sleep, 
and  he  would  start  again  upon  his 
feet  to  wreak  his  great  revenge  up- 
on the  enemy.  And  vet  there  was 
a  quality  in  his  soul  which — although 
while  an  adverse  sword  was  drawn, 
or  a  threatening  bow  was  bent,  his 
step  was  through  blood  and  carnage, 
his  path  was  terror  and  death, — yet 
there  was  a  auality  in  bis  soul  which 
suspended  the  uplifted  blow  when 
the  suppliant  and  the  conquered 
clasped  his  knee ;  and  many  was  the 
train  of  captives  which  he  sent  home 
to  the  city;  the  pledges  of  future 
security  and  respect  to  Azimantium. 

At  length  when  seventy  cities  had 
fallen  before  the  Scythian  hordes, 
and  nought  but  ruins  were  left  to 
say  where  they  had  been,  and  to 
point  to  after  ages  the  sad  moral  of 
an  empire's  decay,  the  weak  Theo- 
dosius,  unable  to  protect  his  sub- 
jects, or  defend  himself,  agreed  to 
treat  with  the  mighty  Barbarian, 
and  to  buy  precarious  peace  with 
gold  and  concession,  when  he  dared 
not  purchase  true  security  by  the 
sword.  Attila  dictated  the  condi- 
tions, and  Theodosius  yielded  to  all 
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his  demands,  but  one,  with  which 
die  emperor  had  no  power  to  com- 
ply ;  and  that  was,  that  the  city 
of  Azimantium  should  restore  the 
captives  taken  from  the  Huns.  At- 
tila felt  how  little  power  a  feeble 
and  degenerate  monarch  could  have 
over  a  tearless,  noble,  unconquerable 
race;  and  he  felt,  too,  that  all  his 
own  power,  great  and  battle-bom  as 
it  was,  could  scarcely  sufi&ce  to  crush 
the  hearts  of  Azimantium.  The 
monarch  of  all  the  Eastern  empire 
confessed  his  inability  to  compel 
tlie  restoration  of  the  captives ;  and 
Attila,  the  terror  of  the  world,  the 
scourge  of  God,  the  conqueror  of 
nations,  treated  on  equal  terms  witli 
the  small  city  of  Thrace. 

Oh  how  the  heart  of  Menenius 
beat,  when  the  monarch  of  the  Huns, 
by  Uie  mouth  of  his  envoys,  pro- 
posed that  all  prisoners  taken  be- 
tween his  mjrriads  and  the  city  of 
Azimantium  should  be  mutually 
restored!  And  oh  how  his  bosom 
heaved,  when,  surrounded  by  the 
Hunnish  cavalry,  the  little  knot  of 
Azimantine  captives  were  conduct- 
ed up  the  hill  I  But  where  was  Ho- 
noria ?  where  was  the  beloved  ? 

The  Huns  declared  they  had  de- 
livered all,  and  Honoria  was  not 
there — Honoria,  without  whom  all 
was  nothing.  Ten  of  the  principal 
barbarian  chiefiB  were  detained  as 
hostages  for  the  safety  of  her  who 
had  not  returned ;  while  the  envoys 
of  Attila  were  sent  back  to  learn  the 
savage  monarch's  will.  The  reply 
soon  came,  that  if  any  of  the  chiefs 
of  Azimantium  dared  to  trust  him- 
self in  the  dominions  of  Attila,  he 
should  have  free  means  and  aid  in 
making  evenr  search  for  the  captive 
said  to  be  detained.  Maximin  and 
Priscus,  the  messengers  added,  were 
then  on  their  journey  as  ambassa- 
dors from  the  imperial  court  to  the 
king  of  the  Huns,  and  if  the  Azi- 
mantine chief  would  join  them  at 
Sardica,  he  would  be  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  Attila,  who  loved 
the  brave,  even  when  his  enemies. 

Menenius  sprang  upon  his  horse, 
and,  followed  Dy  a  scanty  train,  took 
the  way  to  Sardica,  his  heart  torn 
with  the  eternal  struggle  of  those 
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1 1  two  indefaligable  athletes,  Hope  and 

Fear.  Still,  as  he  went,  his  eye 
roamed  over  the  landscape — ^for  even 
the  absorbing  sorrow  of  his  own 
breast  had  not  obliterated  his  love 
for  his  country— and  how  painfiil 
was  the  sight  upon  which  the  eye 
rested  I  Isolation— the  vacant  cot- 
tage, the  extinguished  hearth,  the 
threshold  stained  with  blood,  the 
raven  and  the  vulture  gorged  and 
gorging,  the  mangled  and  unburied 
slain,  the  overthrown  cities,  the  de- 
serted streets  through  which  the 
speedy  grass  was  already  growing 
up,  where  multitudes  had  trod— the 
grass — ^the  verdant  and  the  speedy 
grass,  which,  like  the  fresh  joys  of 
this  idle  world,  soon  covers  over  the 
place  that  we  have  held  when  once 
we  are  passed  away — ruin,  destruc- 
tion, death — such  was  the  aspect  of 
the  land.  And  as  he  gazed  and  saw, 
the  thought  of  all  the  broken  ties 
and  torn  fellowships,  the  sweet  asso- 
ciations and  dear  thrilling  sympa- 
thies dissolved,  the  wreck  of  every 
noble  art,  the  scattering  of  every 
liner  feeling,  which  the  blasting, 
withering,  consuming  lightning  of 
war  had  there  accomplished,  found 
an  answering  voice  deep  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  own  wrung  and  ago- 
nized heart  At  the  ruins  of  Naissus 
— for  one  stone  of  the  city  scarcely 
remained  upon  the  other— he  joined 
the  legates  of  the  emperor,  and  with 
them  pursued  his  way.  His  mind 
\V9»  not  attuned  to  much  commune 
with  his  fellows ;  and  though  Priscus, 
ivith  learned  lore,  tempted  him  to 
speak  of  science,  and  surts,  and  phi- 
losophy ;  and  Maximin,  wiUi  courdy 
urbanity,  which  softened  and  orna- 
mented the  sterner  firmness  of  his 
character,  and  Vigilius,  the  inter- 
preter, with  subtle  and  persuasive 
art,  strove  to  win  the  Azimantine 
cliief  to  unbend  from  his  deep  gloom, 
Menenius  could  neither  forget  nor 
forgive,  and  sadness  was  at  once  in 
his  neart,  and  upon  his  brow. 

Over  high  mountains,  through 
brown  woods,  across  dark  and  tur- 
bulent rivers,  the  ambassadors  were 
led  on  by  that  part  of  the  barbarian 
army,  which  was  destined  to  be  both 
their  protection  and  guide.  They 
saw  but  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  litUe  cultivated  ground. 
Droves  of  oxen  and  sheep  seemed 
the  riches  of  the  land.    Pasture  ap- 
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peared  to  be  the  employment  of  the 
people,  and  war  their  sport. 

Ineir  march  was  r^:iilated  by  the 
Huns  who  accompanied  them,  and 
by  them  also  was  each  day's  ioumey 
limited.  The  spot  for  pitching  their 
tents  was  exactly  pointed  out,  and 
the  hour  for  departure  was  not  only 
named,  but  enforced.  Each  day, 
long  before  that  hour  came,  Mene- 
nius was  on  foot,  and  he  would  wan« 
der  forth  in  the  morning  sunshine, 
and  gaze  through  the  deep  vacuities 
in  the  woods,  or  let  his  eyes  rest 
upon  the  misty  and  uncertain  moun- 
tains, while  the  vast  wild  wideness 
of  the  land  would  force  upon  his 
heart  the  madness  of  hoping  that  his 
search  would  prove  successful.  Thus 
had  he  gone  forth  one  morning, 
when,  in  the  glade  of  the  forest  where 
their  tents  were  raised,  he  saw  be- 
fore him  one  of  the  barbarians  whom 
he  had  never  beheld  before.  Tlie 
cold  stern  eye  of  Menenius  rested 
on  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  turn- 
ed to  the  dim  woods  again.  There 
was  nothing  pleasing  in  his  form  or 
in  his  countenance,  and  Menenius 
was  passing  on.  He  was  short  in 
stature,  but  broad  as  a  giant,  and 
with  each  muscular  limb  swelling 
witli  vigour  and  energy.  His  head 
was  large  and  disproportioned,  his 
face  flat,  his  brow  prominent,  his 
colour  swarthy.  A  few  long  and 
straggling  hairs  upon  his  chin,  and 
deep  lines  of  powerful  thought,  told 
that  he  had  long  reached  immhoody 
while  his  white  and  shining  teeth, 
and  his  bright  keen  speckless  eye, 
spoke  vigour  undecayed  by  one  year 
too  many. 

"  Whither  strav'st  thou,  stranger  ?" 
said  the  barbarian;  **  can  a  Ureek 
eigoy  the  aspect  of  solitary  nature ; 
can  the  dwells  in  cities— Uie  pitiful 
imitator  of  the  meanest  of  insects, 
the  ant— can  he  look  with  pleasure 
on  the  wilds  that  were  siven  man 
for  his  best,  and  original  home  ?*' 

'*  Thou  art  ignorant,  Hun  I"  re- 
plied Menenius,  ''and  with  the  pride 
of  ignorance,  despisest  that  which 
thou  dost  not  comprehend.  Man, 
in  raising  cities  and  ornamenting 
them  with  art,  only  follows  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  herself.  To  the  brutes 
she  gave  the  wild  world,  but  added 
no  intellect  to  her  gift,  for  the  world, 
in  its  wildest  state,  was  sufficient. 
To  man  she  gave  intellect,  and  the 
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whole  universe)  full  of  nMterial8»  en 
which  to  employ  it  He  who  is 
most  elevated  by  nature  herself,  will 
use  her  gifts  in  the  most  diversified 
ways,  and  he  who  least  uses  Uiem, 
upproaches  nearest  to  the  brute.—* 
Nay,  barbarian,  roll  not  thy  furious 
eyes  on  me ;  I  sought  thee  not,  and 
he  who  speaks  to  me  must  hear  the 
truth." 

For  several  minutes,  however,  the 
Hun  did  roll  his  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression of  fury  that  strangely  con- 
trasted with  his  perfect  sUence.  Not 
a  word  did  he  speak — ^not  a  quiver 
of  the  lip  betrayed  the  suppression 
of  anyangry  tone,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  fierce  glance  of  his  wrath  was 
completely  subdued,  that  he  replied, 
**  Valnson  of  a  feeble  race,  upon  whose 
necks  Attila,  my  lord  and  thine,  has 
trod,  boast  not  the  use  of  arts  whidi 
have  reduced  thv  people  to  what 
they  are,  and  made  uiem  alike  unfit 
for  war  and  peace.  Look  at  their 
bones  whitenmg  in  the  fields;  look 
at  their  cities  levelled  with  thepUins; 
look  at  their  manifold  and  wicked 
laws,  which  protect  the  strong  and 
oppress  the  weak;  look  attheir  silken 
ana  luxurious  habits,  which  effemi- 
nate their  bodies  and  degrade  their 
minds.  This  is  the  product  of  the 
arts  thou  praisest.  'llik  is  the  de- 
grading civilisation  that  thou  hunrest 
to  thyheart" 

-  Not  so,  Hun,"  replied  Mene- 
niuB ;  **  the  corruption  which  thou 
liast  seen  with  too  sure  an  eye, 
spring  not  from  art,  or  knowledge, 
or  civilisation.  It  springs  from  the 
abuse  of  wealth  and  power.  The 
Roman  empire  was  as  a  man  who, 
covered  with  impenetrable  armour, 
had  conquered  all  his  enemies,  and 
finding  none  other  to  struggle  with, 
had  cast  away  his  shield  and  breast- 
plate, and  lay  down  on  a  sunny  bank  to 
sleep.  In  his  slumber,  new  adversaries 
came  upon  him,  his  armour  was  gone, 
and  he  was  overthrown.  The  ar- 
mour of  the  empire  was  courage, 
decision,  and  patriotism,  the  slum- 
ber was  hixury,  and  thus  it  was  that 
the  myHads  of  thy  Lord  penetrated 
to  Constantinople,  and  destroyed  the 
citoes.  The  arts  thou  despisest,  be- 
cause  thou  knowest  them  not,  had 
no  share  in  brinfi^ing  on  the  slumber 
which  has  proved  so  destoiiotive ;  but 
let  the  Huns  beware,  fbr  the  giant 
may  awake." 
"  Ha!"  cried  the  barbarian,  with 
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a  triumphant  smile,  ^  what  is  the 
city  that  could  stand  an  hour,  if 
Attila  bade  it  fall?" 

*'  Azimantium  I"  replied  Menenius. 

The  Hun  threw  back  his  broad 
shoulders,  and  fflared  upon  the  Thra- 
oian  chief,  witn  a  glanee  more  of 
surprise  than  anger — then  gazed  at 
him  from  head  to  foot,  visited  each 
particular  feature  with  his  eye,  and 
marked  every  vigcffous  and  well- 
turned  limb  with  a  look  of  scrutin- 
izing enquiry.  *<  Thou  art  Mene- 
nius!" he  exclaimed  abruptly,  after 
he  had  satisfied  himself,  <*  Thou  art 
Menenius!  'Tis  well!  Tis  well!— 
I  deemed  thou  had^been  Maximin." 

<<  And  had  I  been  so,"  asked  Me- 
nenius,  '*  would  that  have  made  a 
difference  in  thy  language  ?" 

**  Son  of  a  free  and  noble  race," 
replied  the  Hun,  **  ask  me  no  far- 
ther. That  which  may  well  become 
thee  to  speak,  would  ill  befit  the  sup^ 
i^iaat  messenger  of  a  conquered 
king;  and  that  which  I  would  say  to 
the  vanquished  and  the  croucUng, 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  brave 
and  the  independent  Happy  had  it 
been  for  thy  country  haa  Ae  pos^ 
sessed  many  like  to  thee,  for  then 
she  would  have  fallen  with  hmuwr : 
and  happy,  too,  had  it  been  for  At- 
tila my  Lord,  for  then  his  triumphs 
would  have  been  more  glorious.'' 

Meneniua  was  silent  The  tone  of 
the  Hun  was  changed.  Therwleneas 
of  his  manner  was  gone ;  and  thou^ 
he  qM>ke  with  the  diniity  of  one 
whose  nati<Hi  was  rich  in  conquests, 
there  was  no  longer  in  his  languaffe 
the  assumption  of  haughty  sup^^ 
rity  which  he  had  at  first  disf^yed. 

**  And  thou,"  said  Menraius  at  last 
— "  Who  am  I  to  fiincy  thee  ?" 

*^  I  am  Onegesius,  the  servant  of 
Attila  the  King,"  replied  the  Hun; 
«  and  mark  me,  chieftain  of  a  brave 
people.  Hold  but  little  communion 
with  the  slaves  of  Theodosius  as 
they  pass  through  tiie  dominions  of 
the  Huns.  The  lion  may  be  stung 
by  the  viper,  if  he  lie  down  where 
he  be  coiled.  Now,  farewell ;"  and 
thus  speakmg,  the  Hun  turned,  and 
with  a  proud  firm  step,  each  fall  of 
whkh  seem  planted  as  for  a  combftt, 
he  took  his  path  away  from  the 
Grecian  tents. 


The  ambassadors  pursued  thek 
way,  and,  after  some  days,  encamped 
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late  at  night  upon  the  banks  of  the 
dark  and  nuhmg  TebiscuB. 

The  heavens  were  obeoured  by 
heavy  leaden  clouds  driven  by  the 
wind  into  large  masses,  throu^  the 
breaks  of  which,  a  dull  and  sickly 
moon  glared  forth  with  a  fitful  and  a 
watery  light  upon  the  misty  earth. 
The  dim  shapes  of  shadowy  moun- 
tuns,  too,  were  vaguely  sketched 
upon  the  sky,  covered  with  quick 
passing  shades,  while  ever  and  anon 
the  winds  howled  forth  their  melan- 
choly song,  a  wild  and  sombre  an* 
them  to  the  grim  genius  of  the  scene 
around. 

The  tents  were  pitched,  the  plain 
meal  was  over,  the  mead  had  passed 
round,  and  sleep  had  relaxed  every 
weary  muscle  of  Uie  travellers*  limbs, 
when  suddenly  a  hurricane  rushed 
over  the  whole  scene,  the  river  rose, 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and 
the  temporary  encampment  was  in  a 
moment  overthrown.  I^enched  and 
terrified,  the  legates  of  the  Emperor 
disengaged  themselves  with  difficul- 
ty from  their  falling  pavilions,  and 
called  loudly  for  help.  Noise  and 
confusion  spread  around,  and  the 
roaring  stream  rising  quickly  over 
the  meadow  in  which  they  had  been 
sleeping,  the  howling  of  the  oveiv 
powering  wind,  and  the  heavy  pat- 
tering of  the  ndn,  added  to  the  dis- 
turbfuice  and  fear  of  the  scene. 

A  moment  after,  a  blazing  light 
upon  the  nearest  hill  rose  like  a 
beacon  to  direct  their  steps,  and  thi- 
ther the  ambassadors  were  led  by  the 
Huns. 

Menenius,  after  he  had  provided 
for  Uie  safety  of  his  horses  and  at- 
tendants, followed  the  rest.  As  he 
approached  the  light,  he  saw,  bv  the 
figures  of  sevenu  Huns  supplving 
a  large  fire  of  dry  reeds  witn  fresn 
fuel,  that  it  had  been  raised  on  pur- 
pose to  guide  any  travellers  over- 
taken by  the  storm,  to  a  place  of 
shelter  and  repose.  Attention  and 
kindness  awaited  him,  and  he  was 
instantly  led  into  a  large  wooden 
house,  where  Priscus  and  Maximin 
were  already  seated  by  a  cheerful 
hearth,  at  which  a  young  widow,  the 
wife  of  Attila's  dead  brother  Bleda, 
was  busy  in  the  gentle  cares  of  hos- 
.  pitality.  Along  the  extreme  side  of 
the  apartment  was  drawn  a  line  of 
Scythian  slaves,  armed  as  became 
those  who  waited  on  the  widow  of  a 
king ;  andas  Menenius  entered,  their 
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rank  was  just  closing,  after  having 
nyen  exit  to  a  form  which  made  the 
Thracian  chief  start  forward,  as  his 
eye  caught  the  last  Butter  of  her  re- 
tiring robes.  *'  Who  passed  ?*' — he 
exclaimed  abruptlv,  forgetting,  in 
the  anxious  haste  of  the  moment^  all 
idle  ceremony.  '*  Who  passed  but 
now  ?"— <<  Ella,  the  daughter  of  the 
King,  and  her  maidens,'*  was  Uie  re- 
ply. The  heart  of  Menenius  sunk, 
and  his  eye  lost  its  eager  fire.  In  a 
few  brief  words  he  excused  his 
abruptness;  but  the  widow  of  Bleda 
was  one  of  those  whose  kind  hearts 
find  excuses  better  than  we  can  urge 
them.  '*  The  maiden  is  fair,**  she 
said,  ^  and  well  merits  a  stranger's 
glance.  In  truth,  she  knew  not  that 
there  waa  another  guest  of  such  a 
mien  about  to  be  added  to  our  hearth, 
or  she  would  have  staid  to  pour  the 
camus  and  the  mead.  Mucn  would 
she  grieve  were  she  not  here  to  shew 
that  part  of  hospitality.**  And  Bleda*s 
widow  sent  a  maiden  to  tell  her 
niece  that  Menenius,  the  Azimantine 
chief,  sat  by  the  fire  untended. 

She  came — a  dark-haired  girl, 
with  a  splendid  brow,  and  eyes  as 
pure  ana  bright  as  if  a  thousand 
diamonds  had  been  melted  to  fur- 
nish forth  their  deep  and  flaahing 
light.  A  rose  as  glorious  as  that 
upon  the  brow  of  morning  warmed 
her  cheek,  and  a  quick  untaught 
grace  moved  in  her  full  and  easy 
umbs,  like  those  of  a  wild  deer. 
But  she  was  not  Honorin;  and  the 
eye  of  Menenius  rested  on  her,  as 
on  a  fair  statue,  which,  in  its  cold 
difference  of  being,  however  lovely, 
however  it  may  call  upon  admira- 
tion, wakens  no  sympathv  within 
our  warmer  bosoms.  She,  however, 
gazed  on  him,  as  on  something  new 
and  strange,  and  bright;  and  there 
was  in  her  glance  both  the  untutored 
fire  of  artless  nature,  and  the  fearless 
pride  of  kingly  race,  and  early  ac- 
quaintance with  power.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  and  contemplated  the 
Thracian  chief,  with  her  sandalled 
foot  advanced,  and  her  head  thrown 
back,  and  her  lustrous  eye  full  of 
wild  pleasure;  but  then  suddenly  a 
red  flush  rose  in  her  cheek,  and 
spread  over  her  brow,  and,  with  a 
trembling  hand,  she  filled  a  cup  of 
mead,  touched  it  with  her  lips,  gave 
it  to  Menenius,  and  again  retired. 

Menenius  lay  down  to  rest,  but  his 
dreams  were  not  (^  her.  Gay  visions 
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of  the  former  time  rose  up  and  visit- 
ed IiiH  brain.  From  out  the  dreary 
tomb  of  the  past>  long-perished  mo- 
ments of  joy  and  hope  were  call- 
ed, as  by  an  angel's  voice,  to  bless 
his  slumber — Honoria— A^dmantium 
— happiness. 

Pass  we  over  the  onward  journey. 
After  a  long  and  tedious  march,  the 
ambassadors  arrived  at  the  royal  vil- 
lage of  the  Huns,  which  was  then 
surrounded  by  uncultured  woods, 
thouffh  at  present  the  rich  vineyards 
of  Tolcay  spread  round  the  land  in 
which  it  stood.  Houses  of  wood  were 
the  only  structures  which  were  boast- 
ed by  Uie  chief  city  of  the  monarch 
of  one  half  the  earth;  and  to  the 
eye  of  the  Greeks,  every  Uiing  seem- 
ed poor  and  barbarous  in  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Huns.  Yet,  even  lowly  as 
were  their  cottage  pdaces,  they  had 
contrived  to  bestow  much  art  on 
their  construction.  Fantastic  trellis- 
work,  and  rich  carved  screens,  and 
wreathed  columns,  cut  of  polished 
and  variegated  woods,  were  scattered 
in  every  direction;  and  while  the  first 
faint  efforts  of  an  approach  to  taste 
were  to  be  found  in  the  taller  build- 
ings and  more  correct  proportions  of 
the  royal  dwellings,  the  idea  of  war 
— ^the  national  sport  and  habitual 
passion  of  thepeople— was  to  be  seen 
in  the  imitative  towers  and  castles 
witii  which  they  had  decorated  their 
dwellings  of  peace. 

Attila  himself  had  not  yet  return- 
ed from  his  last  excursion;  but  a  day 


did  not  elapse  before  his  coming  was 
announced  by  warrior  after  warrior 
who  arrived,  their  horses  covered 
with  gold,  and  their  followers  loaded 
with  spoil.  All  his  subjects  went  forth 
to  gratulate  their  conquering  mo- 
narch ;  and  the  Greeks,  standing  on  a 
little  eminence,  beheld  his  approach. 
First  came  innumerable  soldiers, 
in  dark  irregular  masses,  and  then 
appeared,  chieftain  after  chieftain, 
all  the  various  nations  that  he  ruled. 
Then  was  seen  a  long  train  of  maid- 
ens, in  white  robes,  walking  in  two 
lines,  each  bearing  aloft  in  her  hand 
one  end  of  a  fine  white  veil,  which, 
stretching  across  to  the  other  side, 
canopied  a  row  of  younger  girb,  who 
scattered  flowers  upon  the  path.  Be- 
hind these,  mounted  on  a  strong 
black  horse,  clothed  in  one  uniform 
dark  robe,  without  jewel,  or  gold,  or 
ornament  whatever,  came  ue  mo- 
narch whos^  sway  stretched  over  all 
the  northern  world.  As  he  advanced, 
he  paused  a  moment,  while  his  at- 
tendants raised  a  small  silver  table, 
on  which  the  wife  of  one  of  his  fa- 
vourite chiefs  offered  him  refresh- 
ments on  his  return.  He  was  still 
at  some  distance,  but  the  Greeks 
could  behold  him  bend  courteously 
to  the  giver,  and  raise  the  cup  to  his 
lips.  The  table  was  then  removed, 
and  onward  came  the  king — ^nearer 
— more  near^till  Menemus  might 
distinguish  the  features  of  the  dark 
Hun  he  had  met  in  the  forest. 
(  To  be  continued,) 
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It  would  now  be  very  UDprofitable 
to  enquire  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  be  reformed ;  the 
die  is  cast ;  Reform  is  resolved  on  by 
both  the  Ministry  and  the  ("ountry^ 
therefore  the  question  for  beneficial 
discussion  is — what  change  ought  to 
be  adopted  ?  In  devoting  this  paper 
to  it,  our  object  is  less  to  propose  a 
plan,  tlian  to  throw  light  on  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  the  changes  advo- 
cated by  certain  of  the  reformers. 
Plans,  we  fear,  abound  far  more 
than  Uie  ]<nowledge  which  is  essen- 
tial for  preventing  them  from  being 
ruinous. 

All  parties  have  been  long  the 
avowed  friends  of  Reform ;  even  the 
Tories,  who  profess  the  most  deci- 
ded opposition  to  it,  have  still  their 
own  plan,  to  which  they  give  its 
name ;  on  theh-  dechtrations,  they, 
as  weU  as  the  Radicals,  are  Reform- 
ers. These  men,  for  many  of  whom 
we  entertain  the  highest  respect,have 
therefore  small  right  to  cast  censure 
on  us,  because  our  **  pet  system" 
does  not  happen  to  correspond  with 
theirs ;  if  they  do  not  err  in  prin- 
ciple, we  do  not ;  and  if  we  differ 
from  them  in  measure,  they  are  as 
liable  to  err  in  it  as  ourselves.  We 
are,  as  we  stated  several  months  ago, 
the  friends  of  such  reform  as  may l)e 
cautious,  gradual,  and  practical ;  but 
this  avowal  only  makes  us  such  re- 
formers in  principle  as  they  profess 
to  be;  and  it  forms  no  proof  that 
our  views  are  more  pernicious  than 
theirs. 

The  system  of  reform,  which  has 
been  for  some  time  as  warmly  sup- 
ported by  Tory  as  by  Whiff,  ^ways 
appeared  to  us  excessivelvomection- 
aote  in  respect  of  both  justice  and 
policy.  We  of  course  allude  to  the 
transferring  of  the  franchise  from 
boroughs,  proved  to  be  corrupt,  to 
other  places.  There  is  scarcely  a 
principle  of  reason  and  equity  which 
it  does  not  violate.  The  right  of 
sending  members  to  Parliament  be- 
lones  to  the  place,  but  not  to  the  in- 
dividuals who  exercise  it  for  life ; 
posterity,  however,  is  robbed  of  its 
inheritance,  solely  on  the  guilt  of  the 
life-tenant.  If  a  place  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  franchise,  to  disfranchise  it 


from  the  corruption  of  the  electors, 
is  to  punish  private  guilt  by  the  pro- 
duction of  public  wronff ;  if  it  ought 
not,  the  franchise  should  be  taken 
from  it  without  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used.  The 
system  punishes  the  innocent  for  the 
misdeeds  of  the  criminal.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  almost  all  open  boroughs, 
large  as  well  as  small,  are  eqtially 
corrupt;  therefore,  accordmg  to  it, 
almost  all  ought  to  be  disfranchised : 
of  course,  if  us  application  were  co- 
extensive with  the  corruption  it  pro- 
fesses to  punish,  it  would  deprive 
various  ot  the  most  important  ha- 
terests  and  places  in  the  empire  of 
remjesentatives. 

There  are  at  this  moment  two 
cases — ^the  Evesham  one  and  that  of 
Liverpool,  before  Parliament  In 
the  former,  onlv  a  very  trifling  pro- 
portion of  the  electors  are  represent* 
ed  to  have  been  bribed ;  in  the  latter, 
nearly  three-fourths  are  accused : 
while  this  is  the  case  at  present,  the 
one  place  has  at  the  least  been  quite 
as  corrupt  in  past  times  as  the  other. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  disfran- 
chise Evediam ;  and  if  this  be  done, 
Liverpool  can  onl^  be  spared  through 
the  most  gross  injustice  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature.  Yet  who  will 
venture  to  say  that  a  place  like  the 
latter  ought  to  be  deprived  of  repre- 
sentatives? Thus  the  Legislature 
must  eiUier  trample  on  justice,  or 
produce  a  ffreat  public  evil. 

Many  of  the  dose  boroughs  are 
regularly  sold ;  that  is,  the  owners  at 
every  election  sell  their  votes  for  a 
sum  of  money,~as  the  corrupt 
burgesses  of  open  boroughs  do.  Yet 
these,  the  system  of  reform  in  ques- 
tion does  not  attempt  to  touch,  al- 
though the  bribe  or  the  boroujgh- 
owner  is  not  a  whit  more  defen- 
sible than  that  of  the  burgess.  Thus 
the  same  conduct  is  l^alized  in  one 
man  as  innocence,  and  punished  in 
another  as  guilt;  moral  law  is  made 
a  matter  ofpolitical  expediency. 

Most  of  the  members  for  open 
boroughs,  as  well  as  those  for  close 
ones,  are  elected  through  bribery ;  it 
therefore  follows,  that  the  men  who 
sit  in  judgment  on  a  borough  char- 
ged with  corruption,  are,  with  their 
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constituents,  guiltr  of  preciselr  simi- 
lar corruption.  The  country  knows 
this — it  knows  tliat  the  shameless 
fellow  who  inveighs  against  the  guilt 
of  one  place,  has  produced  the  same 
guilt  in  another;  and  that  he  repr^ 
sents  burgesses  who  have  been  ntiade 
as  corrupt  through  him  as  those  are 
whom  he  seeks  to  punish.  The  pro- 
eeedingt,  tiierefore,  in  disfranchising 
a  borough,  only  excite  public  scorn 
and  disgust  i  and  they  are  rather  ser« 
viceable  to  the  cause  of  general  bri« 
bery,  than  the  contrary.  They  ^x  no 
sdgma,  and  promote  no  virtue ;  the 
great  example  and  source  are  spa* 
red;  and  the  principal  effects  are, 
the  House  of  Commons  is  covered 
with  public  odium  on  the  one  hand, 
and  corruption  is  taught  how  to  make 
itself  more  secure  and  extensive  on 
the  other. 

The  system  asserts  that  boroughs 
which  are  corrupt  ought  to  be  dis* 
franchised,  yet  it  makes  not  the 
smallest  effort  to  detect  them.  In 
general,  at  elections  the  candidates 
and  their  committees  are  all  equally 
guilty  of  bribery,  and  they  give  pled- 
ges to  each  other  against  bringing  it 
under  the  notice  ofrarliament ;  it  is 
in  consequence  scarcely  possible  for 
sufficient  evidence  of  corruption  to 
be  voluntarily  tendered  against  any 
place.  Thus  one  solitary  case  is 
about  all  that  flows  from  a  general 
election.  While  it  is  matter  of  no^ 
torious  fact  that  nearlv  all  boroughs 
are  as  guilty  as  the  few  which  are 
punished,  it  is  matter  of  proof  that 
the  system  punishes  hardly  any,  and 
is  wholly  incapable  of  producing  that 
reform  which  it  declares  to  be  neces- 
sary. It  follows  that  the  principal 
fruits  of  the  system  are  comprised 
in  this — it  feeds  and  justifies  the  cry 
for  reform,  and  the  distrust  with 
which  the  country  regards  the  House 
of  Commons. 

This  alone  is  amply  sufficient  for 
dem(mstrating,  that,  on  the  docbines 
of  the  most  violent  of  the  antl-r^ 
formers,  a  far  more  efficient  system 
of  reform  than  their  own  is  imperi- 
ously called  for  by  public  good.  It 
is  aided  bv  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
other  evidence.  Their  system  does 
not  attempt  to  remove  many  evils  of 
the  first  magnitude,  which  either 
exist  in  defiance  of  the  constitution 
and  laws,  or  could  be  removed  with- 
^mt  spe^ative  change  and  innova- 
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tion.    Some  of  them  we  will  enu- 
merate. 

1.  To  a  large  extent,  a  single  indi- 
vidual r^fularly  sells  both  the  seats 
of  a  borough  to  whomsoever  he 
pleases;  and  through  his  power  to 
do  so,  he  regularly  sells  himself  and 
his  members  to  the  Ministry  or  Op- 
position. No  one  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  constitution  ever  intended 
an  enormity  like  this  to  have  exist- 
ence, or  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 
laws. 

2.  A  man,  no  matter  what  his  ta- 
lent and  virtue  may  be,  can  only 
obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  making  himself  a  party 
dave,  or  throwing  away  a  pretty 
large  fortune.  He  must  at  the  door 
of  Uiis  House  sacrifice  his  independ- 
ence, or  plunge  himself  into  debt,  and 
rob  his  family,  if  he  be  not  very  rich, 
else  he  can  never  enter  it.  In  con- 
sequence, the  best  qualified  men  are 
excluded,  and  .the  House  is  com- 
posed of  the  least  trustworthy  and 
capable.  This  is  just  as  much  Qt  va- 
riance with  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  the  constitution,  as  with  the  letter 
of  the  laws ;  nnd  it  is  equally  at  va- 
riance with  the  public  weal. 

d.  The  power  to  elect  members  is 
in  the  majority  confined  to  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  lower  orders ;  it  is 
virtually  withheld  from  the  middle 
classes.  For  example,  Liverpool,  it 
is  said,  contains  somewhat  more  than 
four  thousand  electors;  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  consists  of 
mechanics,  labourers,  &c.,  and  the 
respectable,  intelligent  part  of  the  in- 
habitants are  in  &great  measure  des- 
titute of  votes.  The  case  is  the  same 
in  all  open  boroughs,  and,  under  the 
present  system,  it  must  continually 
get  worse.  Thus,  while  disqualifica- 
tion gives  the  seat  to  the  representa- 
tive, it  also  gives  the  vote  to  the 
elector.  Because  the  power  to  elect 
is  mainly  vested  in  Uie  ignorant  and 
corrupt,  the  member  is  chosen  with- 
out rmurd  to  fitness,  and  on  the 
ground  of  destructive  creed,  or  will- 
Inpess  to  distribute  liquor  and 
bnbes.  It  follows,  that  members  for 
open  boroughs  can  only  hope  to  re- 
tain their  seats  bv  sacrificmg  duty 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
populace.  The  constitution  never 
intended  this  to  be  the  case,  and  a 
remedy  could  not  be  other  than  be- 
neficial. 
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4.  The  election  of  every  open 
borougli  is,  to  a  large  extent,  under 
the  control  of  electors  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  it,  take  no  interest  in 
its  welfare,  and  sell  their  votes  to  the 
highest  bidder,  without  reffard  to  any 
thmg  but  price.  These  hired  stran- 
gers often  throw  out  the  best,  and 
elect  the  worst  representatives,  in 
spite  of  the  majoriUr  of  the  inhabit- 
ants; practically,  they  disfranchise 
the  latter.  Farther,  they  form  a  lead* 
ing  cause  in  preventing  all  but  the 
most  incompetent  men  from  beco- 
ming candiaates.  Remedy  here  is 
called  for  by  the  constitution,  to  re- 
move innovation. 

5.  Bribery  prevails  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  almost  everv  open  borough. 
The  Constitution  and  laws,  of  course, 
are  opposed  to  it 

We  could  add  largely  to  the  list, 
but  it  is  wholly  needless.  The  de- 
fence of  all  this  rests  chiefly  on  two 
assertions ;  the  first  is^It  works  well ; 
and  the  second  is — Reform  must  pro- 
duce revolution. 

Touching  the  first,  it  is  really  the 
odious  doctrine — the  end  sanctifies 
the  means :  the  constitution  is  tramp- 
led on,  the  law  is  violated,  and  gross 
crime  is  committed,  but  it  works 
well,  ergo,  it  must  continue.  The 
assertion,  however,  is  totally  untrue ; 
the  present  system  has  long  worked 
in  the  most  baleful  manner  possible. 
When  the  Catholic  Question  was  car- 
ried, it  was  proved  Uiata  coalition  of 
the  great  borough  interests  could 
make  almost  any  change  of  law  and 
institution,  in  defiance  of  the  public 
voice, and  the  solemn  engagements  of 
the  Legislature.  No  upright  man 
can  say  that  this  ought  to  remain 
without  remedy.  For  several  years 
the  House  of  Commons  has  treated 
the  sentiments  and  petitions  of  the 
community  with  the  utmost  disre- 
gard ;  and  it  has  never  even  attempt- 
ed to  remove  the  unexampled  public 
suffering  which  has  prevailed  with- 
out intermission.  At  present  Uie 
House  proclaims  the  population  te 
be  in  great  distress,  yet  It  takes  no 
statesmanlike  view  of  causes,  and 
proposes  no  adequate  remedies;  it 
contents  itself  with  repeating,  par- 
rot-like, the  vulgar,  ignorant,  fac- 
tious cry  for  retrenchment  and  re- 
duction of  taxes,  although  every 
schoolboy  knows  that,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  it  is  impossible  for  the  lat- 
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ter  to  yield  anv  relief  worthy  of  no- 
tice to  national  loss  and  want  Thus 
it  is  proved  by  experience,  that  the 
present  system  forms  a  House  of 
Commons  which  neither  supplies 
proper  security  for  public  posses- 
sions, nor  possesses  the  ability  requi- 
red for  the  discharge  of  its  ordinary 
duties. 

This  system  is  so  far  from  pre- 
venting change  in  the  distribution 
of  election  power,  that  it  is  hourl  v 
makine  it  It  is  an  argument  with 
the  anti-reformers,  that  reform  would, 
of  necessi^,  be  revolution,  because 
it  would  place  power  in  new  hands : 
now  that  which  they  defend,  is  con- 
tbiually  producing  the  revolution 
they  protess  to  oppose;  it  is  con* 
stantiy  transferring  power  from  the 
Aristocracy  to  the  Democracy,  and 
giving  effect  to  the  schemes  of  the 
Radicals.  We  need  only  point  to  late 
elections,  and  particularly  the  last 
one,  for  proof  that  in  many  openbo^ 
roughs  it  has  given  the  populace  as 
complete  an  ascendency  as  universal 
suffrage  could  do;  and  tiiat  in  various 
counties  it  has  placed  both  the  Aris- 
tocracy and  Agriculture  in  the  mi- 
nority. These  anti-reformers  be- 
wailed the  issue  of  the  last  election, 
and  yet  it  was  produced  by  change 
of  interest  and  person,  but  not  of  sen- 
timent and  conduct,  in  the  elector ; 
it  was  the  natural  and  certain  fruit 
of  the  system  they  defend.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  latter  must  re- 
gularly extena  what  is  tantamount  to 
universal  suffrage  amidst  the  bo- 
roughs, and  en£rge  the  command 
of  manufactures  and  trade  over  coun- 
ties. If  it  make  no  direct  change  in 
the  close  boroughs,  It  makes  a  very 
sweeping  indirect  one;  it  destroys 
the  means  by  which  they  work  for 
good,  combines  them  and  degrades 
tiiem  into  engines  of  vicious  private 
gain. 

This  system  causes  an  election  war 
between  the  Aristocracy  and  the  De- 
moctmey,  which  reform  only  can  ter- 
minate. The  lower  orders,  so  hx 
as  principle  Is  concerned,  elect  none 
but  professed  enemies  of  the  former; 
and  manufacturing  and  trading  free- 
holders act  in  the  same  manner  in 
counties.  While  it  thus  makes  it  the 

Seat  object  of  the  elector  to  return 
e  most  imfitting  representative-- 
to  elect  the  demagogue  and  profli- 
gate, it  of  necetdty  carries  the  tame 
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war  into  the  House  of  CommonB,  and 
makes  it  the  great  object  of  a  large 
part  of  Uiis  House  to  sacrifice  public 
mterests  for  the  sake  of  aspersing 
and  trampling  on  the  Aristocracy. 
The  system,  therefore,  fills  the  mass 
of  tiie  people  with  disaffection,  leads 
them  to  embrace  the  roost  pernicious 
principles  of  policy,  and  renders  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  an 
engine  of  discord  and  public  ruin  I 

Having  shewn  that  the  first  de« 
fensive  assertion  is  of  no  value,  we 
will  now  look  at  the  second.  To  say 
that  reform  must  necessarily  be  re- 
volution, is  to  say  what  is  not  only 
groundless  but  ridiculous ;  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  it  may  be  revolution 
or  preservation ;  a  loss  to  the  Aris- 
tocracy or  a  gain,  according  to  kind 
and  degree,  is  there,  then,  any  dan- 
ger that  none  but  ruinous  reform 
will  be  adopted  ?  The  passion  of  the 
lower  classes  for  reform  has  greatly 
abated— the  middle  and  upper  ones 
wish  for  such  only  as  will  be  cau« 
tious,  practical,  and  moderate. — Mi- 
nisters have  pledged  themselves  to 
stop  too  soon  rather  than  proceed 
too  far ; — the  honest  part  of  the  re- 
formers ask  only  such  as  will  dis- 
franchise the  corrupt  democrat  as 
well  as  aristocrat,  and  base  the  re- 
presentation on  property— «nd  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Legislature  is  at  least 
strongly  opposed  to  all  that  may  be 
speciOative  and  dangerous.  It  seems 
to  be  scarcely  possible  for  any  per- 
nicious scheme  of  reform  to  be  car- 
ried in  the  teeth  of  all  this. 

We,  of  course,  conclude  from 
what  we  have  stated,  that  a  general 
reform  ought  to  be  no  longer  delay- 
ed ;  but  in  saying  this,  we  must  dis- 
avow dl  participation  in  the  opinions 
which  the  reformers  have  lately  put 
forth  at  public  meetings.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  others, 
the  intellect  of  these  men  has  not 
"  marched*'  an  hair's  breadth,  and 
they  have  never  been  visited  by  the 
"  schoolmaster."  They  can  only  re- 
peat Uie  silly,  senseless,  factious 
trash  which  was  current  amidst  the 
lowest  of  the  Radicals  ten  years  ago. 
Exceptions  there  are,  but  the  b<My 
of  them  have  proved  that  they  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  question 
they  pretend  to  decide  on.  If  we 
consent  to  have  reform,  we  must 
*  ^ve  nothing  more ;  we  must  have 

change  of  principle — no  innova- 


tions-nothing^ which  is  not  reform  in 
reality  as  well  as  name ;  and  farther, 
we  must  have  no  partial  and  corrupt 
reform.  We  are  willing  to  repair  di- 
lapidation, supply  defect,  and  re- 
move abuse,  on  substantial  proof, 
but  not  on  controverted  opinion; 
and  also  to  dispense  impartial  jus- 
tice to  Aristocrat  and  Democrat,  An- 
ti-reformer and  Radical,  without  re- 
gard to  person,  and  solely  with  re^ 
ference  to  public  interests ;  beyond 
this  we  cannot  go. 

The  dose  boroughs  form  the  great 
object  of  contention  between  the  re* 
formers  and  their  opponents;  the  for- 
mer attack,  and  the  latter  defend  them, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  possessed 
by  the  Aristocracy.  Botii  sides  err 
egreglously.  The  Aristocracy,  as  a 
whole,  does  not  possess,  and  it  draws 
littie  exclusive  benefit  from  them. 
They  belong  to  a  few  Peers  and  Com- 
moners, who  use  them  as  individuals 
for  private  gain ;  and  the  great  body 
of  tne  Peers  have  no  boroughs.  On 
all  matters  which  more  directly  affect 
the  Aristocracy,  for  example,  the 
Game  and  Corn  Laws,  it  nnds  tiie 
close-borough  members  divided;  and 
at  the  best,  ft  has  only  the  few  votes 
which  one  division  possesses  more 
than  the  other.  With  the  exception 
of  a  number  too  small  to  have  any 
material  effect  on  the  general  deci- 
sions of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
close  boroughs  practically  belong  as 
much  to  the  Democracy  as  to  the 
Aristocracy ;  their  members  act  like 
those  of  the  open  ones. 

When  the  history  of  late  years  is 
looked  at,  it  seems  a  most  ludicrous 
absurditjr  to  argue  that  the  close  bo- 
roughs form  a  source  of  exclusive 
benefit  to  the  Aristocracy  as  a  body. 
The  men  who  have  regularly  attack- 
ed the  latter— who  have  continually 
taken  the  lead  in  depriving  it  of  its 
possessions — who  have  made  it  the 
object  of  popular  animosity — and 
who  have,  as  even  its  enemies  assert, 

E laced  it  on  the  brink  of  destruction, 
ave  been  the  members  of  these  close 
boroughs.  It  has  found  in  these  very 
boroughs  the  most  bitter  of  its  foes ; 
it  has  suffered  infinitely  more  from 
them  than  the  rest  of  the  community, 
and  there  is  the  best  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  its  situation  would  have 
been  far  better  than  it  is,  had  they 
not  been  in  existence. 
Tl|e  truth  is,  in  general  the  JkiUh 
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tocrat  who  po^efises  ft  certain  num- 
ber attaches  himself  for  private  gain 
to  the  Ministry  or  Opposition  ;  in 
consequence,  they  are  not  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Aristocracy,  but 
for  that  of  party;  they  are  made  to 
operate  like  the  open  ones.  In  these 
days,  when  the  popular  side  has 
gained  the  ascendency  and  the  Mi- 
nistry follow  it,  the  close  boroughs 
are  in  the  majority  used  as  a  tremen- 
dous weapon  against  the  Aristocracy. 

The  assertion  that  they  give  to  Uie 
latter  a  monopoly  of  place,  is  not 
true ;  they  only  give  it  to  a  few  in- 
dividual aristocrats,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Aristocracy  as  a  body.  Be- 
cause the  vicious  and  imbecile  ex- 
ception possesses  them,  the  great 
mass  of  virtuous  and  talented  Peers 
are  as  much  excluded  from  office,  as 
uninfluential  commoners. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  members 
of  these  boroughs  might  in  an  urgent 
case  be  made  to  act  in  a  body  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Aristocracy.  History 
pronounces  this  to  be  scarcely  pos- 
sible; but  however,  if  the  interests 
of  the  Aristocracy  cannot  be  protect- 
ed without,  they  cannot  be  with  such 
union ;  it  would  create  an  opposite 
union  against  which  it  would  be 
powerless,  and  which  would  be  de- 
structive to  all. 

Our  deliberate  conviction,  there- 
fore, is,  that  if  the  close  boroughs 
were  abolished,  and  Uie  members  of 
them  were  transferred  to  the  landed 
interest  generally,  the  Aristocracy 
would  be  a  great  gainer  from  the 
change. 

But  how  would  the  abolition  affect 
the  community  at  large  ?  In  looking 
at  this  question,  we  must  disregard 
the  silly  assertions  of  the  reformers. 
Whatever  these  boroughs  may  be  in 
ownership,  they  have  always  sup- 
plied the  most  effective  bulwark  of 
the  popular  cause.  By  the  latter  we 
mean  the  real  cause  of  the  people — 
that  of  their  interests,  but  not  of  their 
passions  and  delusions — the  cause 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  must 
eternally  exist  as  one  distinct  from, 
jealous  of,  and  in  a  certain  degree 
opposed  to,  that  of  the  government 
An  Ooposition,  that  is  a  party  in  the 
Legislature  to  watch  vigilantly,  and 
when  needful  to  withstand,  the  acts 
and  policy  of  the  Ministry,  is  as  ne- 
cessary for  public  good  as  a  Minis- 
try; to  make  it  beneficial,  it  ought 
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not  only  to  be  highly  endowed  with 
talent  and  knowledge,  but  to  be  al- 
most as  independent  of  the  people, 
as  of  the  ^vemment  Such  inde- 
pendence IS  essential,  because  the 
people  commonly  support  Ministers 
the  most  warmly  when  theh*  interests 
call  for  opposition;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  their  part^  in  Parliament 
to  lead,  rather  than  follow  them.  The 
close  boroughs  have  furnished  such 
an  Opposition— they  have  placed  in 
the  Legislature  a  powerful  body  of 
men,  having  a  deep  personal  interest 
in  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment, quiuified  in  every  way  to 
fi^ht  the  battles  of  the  community 
with  the  greatest  effect,  and  alike 
independent  of  both  the  Ministry 
and  the  People. 

The  abolition  would  necessarily 
destroy  this  Opposition.  We  srant 
that  it  would  raise  up  another  in  its 
place,  but  what  would  be  its  charac- 
ter ?  A  question  of  greater  moment 
could  not  be  propounded.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Iijghts  and  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Commons  must,  in 

general,  enter  it  free  of  expense,  or 
e  excluded ;  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  Pitts,  Burkes,  Can- 
nings, and  Broughams,  in  mature  life» 
they  cannot  gain  an  introduction  by 
popular  favour,  or  the  money  of 
others.  Without  these  boroughs* 
the  Ministry  might  have  as  much 
leading  talent  in  the  House  as  ever, 
but  the  Opposition  could  not  calcu- 
late on  any;  the  former  would  be 
supported  by  the  ascendant  party  in 
the  country,  therefore,  the  leaders  of 
the  latter  could  scarcely  be  elected 
in  any  quarter  through  popular  fa- 
vour. If  there  were  now  no  such 
boroughs,  the  heads  of  the  existing 
Opposition  could  scarcely  hope  for 
seats,  save  through  weight  of  purse; 
and  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  to 
sustain  a  contest  with  Mr  Hunt,  the 
latter,  in  all  probability,  would  tri- 
umph. Then  it  would  be  impossible 
for  untried  and  rising  younjg  men, 
possessed  only  of  ability,  to  gam  seats 
on  the  side  of  Opposition.  Under 
the  proper  working  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  case  would  always  be  the 
same,  because  the  Opposition  would 
have  only  the  minority  of  electors. 

Thus,  in  the  first  place,  the  new 
Opposition  would  be  destitute  of 
leading  talent  and  knowledge.  In  the 
second,  it  would  be  almost  powerless 
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be  compelled  to  pander  to  the  pas- 
jions  of  Uie  populace,  feed  popular 
delusion,  and  betray  the  cause  of  the 
people  in  important  mattersi  as  the 
m\y  means  oT  securing  the  re-elec* 
^on  of  its  members.  If  one  of  the 
latter  should,  however,  conscien- 
tiously and  justify  oppose  or  ad^ 
Tocate  measures  in  hostility  to  po^ 
pular  clamour,  where  could  he  after* 
wards  gain  a  seat  ? 

Engrland  forms  the  only  ^eUt  na- 
tion, in  which  liberty  ever  could 
regularly  flourish,  reach  perfection, 
and  take  the  character  of  perpetuity. 
In  all  others,  it  could  only  obtain 
fHu^tial  and  transient  existence.  We 
mscribe  the  difference,  in  a  large  de- 
cree, to  the  circumstance  that  Eng- 
£ind  hitherto  has  placed  in  the  po- 
})ular  branch  of  her  legislature,  a 
powerful  body  of  men,  highly  gifted, 
«nd  alike  independent  of  govem- 
Inent  and  people,  to  inspect  and 
check  the  former,  on  the  one  hand, 
imd  lead  and  restrain  the  latter,  on 
tile  other.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
in  addition  to  its  effects  on  the  Minis- 
try, this  body,  keeps  in  order  the 
democratic  party }  the  Humes  and 
O'Connells  are  rendered  insignifi- 
cant and  powerless  in  Parliament, 
not  by  Ministers,  but  by  the  regular 
Opposition. 

We,  therefore^  conscientiously 
believe,  that  these  maligned  close 
boroughs  enter  largely  into  the  root 
ftnd  aliment  of  British  liberty;  and 
that  their  abolition  would  inflict  in- 
finitely more  injury  on  the  democra- 
tic cause,  than  on  the  aristocratic 
•one. 

The  example  of  America  is  of  no 
Value.  She  is  yet  so  much  an  infant, 
that  she  has  not  reached  the  divi- 
sions between  poor  and  rich,  or  the 
age  of  demagogues  and  popular  dis- 
content Besides,  she  has  no  aristo- 
cracy for  the  passions  of  the  multi- 
tude to  act  against 

The  honest  part  of  the  Reformers 
W^  willing  to  spare  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  boroughs  as  a  means  of 
admitting  talent  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  appreliend  there 
Irill  be  infinite  difficulty  in  making 
this  a  matter  of  legal  arrangement 
The  tftlent  must  not  only  be  admit- 
ted, but  it  must  be  divided,  and  a 
full  share  of  it  must  always  be  in 
oppesltioni  The  number  might  easily 
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the  ownership. 
Although  they  are  at  present  filled 
by  the  choice  of  party,  they  belong 
to  individuals  who  very  frequently 
change  sides.  The  Marquis  of  Cleve- 
land is,  we  believe,  a  pretty  larpe 
proprietor;  this  man  has  been,  for 
some  years,  constantly  leaping  from 
flide  to  side,  with  all  the  agility  of  a 
mountebank ;  and  by  extraordinary 
accident,  some  piece   of  personal 
benefit  has  fallen  on  himself  at  al- 
most every  leap.    The  Marquis  of 
Hertford  is,  we  think,  another ;  he 
supported,  in  succession,  the  Liver- 
poos,  Canning,  and  Goderich  cabi- 
nets, and  he  is  now  in  opposition. 
Various  of  the  great  borough  owners 
have,  in  late  years,  changed  sides 
more  thatk  once,  in  violation  of  prin- 
ciple, and  apparently  from  Hie  base 
motive  of  private  benefit    Mr  Can- 
ning, by  the  formation  of  his  Minis- 
try, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  R.  Peel,  by  their  conduct  on 
the  Catholic  Question,  wellnigh  de- 
stroyed integrity  amidst  public  men ; 
and  these  borough  owners  have  since 
taken  the  first  place  in  exhibiting 
sordid  and  shameless  disregard  of 
it    A  number  of  ministerial  and  op- 
position boroughs  might  be  spared, 
but  it  would  be  neither  practicable 
nor  proper  to  bind  individual  owners 
t)f  them  constantly  to  the  same  side. 
What  Cleveland,  or   Hertford,   or 
Bedford,  or  Rutland,  could,  in  these 
liberal  times,  be  always  restricted 
to  the  bread  and  water  of  opposition? 
Without  bonds,  the  opposition  bo- 
roughs would,  probably,  be  nearly 
all  ministerial  ones,  a  month  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  law. 

It  is  thus  evident,  that  if  a  portion 
of  the  close  boroughs  should  be  re- 
tained, they  ought  to  be  no  longer 
individual  property.  Should  they 
remain  such  property,  the  reduction 
of  the  number  would  tend  to  range 
them  all  on  one  side,  and  give  them 
the  most  mischievous  character.  It  is 
because  they  are  so  numerous  that 
they  are  beneficial ;  that  however  the 
owners  may  change  sides,  there  must 
still  be  a  formidable  part  of  them  in 
opposition.  Diminish  the  number 
sufficiently,  and  it  will  make  them 
all  the  instruments  of  government 
Where  then  ought  the  ownership  to 
be  vested  ?  With  regard  to  the  mi- 
nisterial ones,  there  would  be  little 
difficulty.    Every  man  Who 
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ftoihing  beyond  rafonn  and  public 
good,  will  say  that  Ministers  ought 
to  have  seats  in  the  House  of  Com* 
mens ;  and  if  this  be  true,  the  coun- 
try ought  to  provide  them  with  seats. 
A  number  of  boroughs  might  be 
given  to  them  without  any  danger  of 
their  being  improperly  used.  A  Mi*> 
nister  ought  not  to  represent  any 
populous  place ;  he  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  election  unpopularity  and 
defeat,  or  to  be  enablea  to  employ 
the  mighty  means  given  him  by  office 
in  intimidating  and  corrupting  eleo* 
tors;  he  ought  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  everyplace  and  interest 
The  connexion  of  Mr  Canning  and 
Mr  Huskisson  with  Liverpool  had  the 
most  baleful  effects  on  the  councils 
of  the  empire,  and  it  frequently  cau- 
sed great  embarrassment  to  govern- 
ment by  the  disclosures  they  made, 
in  public  add  private,  to  their  consti- 
tuents; we  oo  not  say  how  far  it 
produced  the  scandalous  corruption 
which  ^e  people  of  Liverpool  have 
just  displayed.  It  would  be  a  gain 
to  public  convenience  and  benefit,  if 
Ministers  had  seats  in  virtue  of  their 
offices,  were  restricted  from  beco- 
ming candidates  for  populous  places, 
and  had  a  limited  number  ot  seatft 
for  promising  young  men  as  subor- 
dinates or  supporters.  This  would 
exempt  them  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree from  the  pernicious  influences 
which,  not  the  Aristocracy,  but  a 
few  individual  Peers,  exercise  over 
them ;  and  it  would  remove  the 
things  which  so  often  deprive  the 
leading  Peers  of  virtue  and  patriot 
ism.  Practically  a  Minister  might 
as  well  sit  in  virtue  of  his  office»  as 
of  the  votes  of  the  electors  he  nomi- 
nally represents.  The  object  in  re- 
taining the  boroughs  is  to  retain  the 
seats,  without  giving  any  power  of 
choice  to  the  ostensible  electors. 

The  difficulty  would  rest  with  the 
Opposition  boroughs.  It  is  essential 
for  the  Opposition  to  have  as  many 
of  these  boroughs  or  free  seats  as 
the  ministry.  But  then  the  perplex- 
ing question  shews  itself— How  is  it 
to  be  defined  and  distinguished?  The 
Ministry  is  a  duly  appointed  and  re- 
coniised  body ;  but  the  Opposition, 
although  auite  as  necessary,  is  not. 
The  worla  knows  who  form  the  lat- 
ter, but  the  constitution  knows  no- 
thing of  it  save  in  sufferance.  The 
heads  of  it,  like  the  Ministry,  oti^b^ 


to  dispoe^  of  its  %tM.  AteUming 
that  these  heads  at  present  consist  of 
Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  fiends,  how  long 
will  they  continue  to  do  so?  Cbily, 
we  suspect,  until  Ministers  will  take 
Sir  Robert  and  certain  of  his  col- 
leagues into  office.  If  afterwarda 
the  heads  of  Opposition  be  found  in 
Mr  Hume,  Mr  0*Connell»  Mr  W. 
Harvey,  &c.,  it  will  scarcely  be  said 
that  they  oiu^ht  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  filling  of  the  free  seats.  If  the 
parties  vvhich,  until  lately,  bore  the 
names  of  Whig  and  Tory,  were  per^ 
petually  separated,  the  matter  might 
be  ammged ;  but  they  are  not.  For 
some  time  before  the  change  of  Mi- 
nistry) there  were  two  great  hostile 
parties  in  opposition— ^the  old  Tories 
and  Whigs-^the  one  of  which  had  at 
least  quite  as  much  right  to  be  deenn 
ed  the  constitutional  Opposition  aa 
the  other.  Thus  we  know  not  how 
the  difficulty  could  be  surmounted 
of  naming  proper  men  to  dispose  of 
the  seats  in  question. 

Th^e  has  often  been,  and  there 
ought  always  to  be,  an  independent 
party — one  not  seeking  office,  and 
uolding  the  balance  between  the  Mi- 
nistry and  Opposition.  This  party  is 
quite  as  necessary,  and  needs  talent 
as  much,  as  the  others.  It,  there- 
fore, ought  to  have  a  small  share  of 
these  seats. 

If  the  close  boroughs  be  wholl]r 
abolished,  and  no  provision  be  made 
for  securing  to  talent  admission  into 
the  House  of  Commons  without  cosL 
and  exempted  from  the  caprice  and 
control^  Of  popular  electors,  we  are 
confident  that  the  abolition  will  in- 
flict infinitely  more  injury  on  the 
cause  of  the  People  than  on  that  of  the 
Aristocracy— will  be  chiefly  a  gain 
to  arbitrary  power— and  will  give  a 
deadly  blow  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  empire.  If  the  plan  of  the  re- 
formers we  have  mentioned  do  not 
secure  half  of  the  boroughs  it  may- 
retain  to  the  constitutional  Opposi<- 
tion,  its  retention  of  a  part  will  be 
taiore  pernicious  than  the  abolition 
of  the  whole  would  be :  it  will  de- 
stroy the  portion  which  is  invaluable 
to  the  country,  and  give  the  worst 
operation  to  the  other.  Talent  will 
only  be  able  to  gain  the  free  seata 
by  ranging  itself  with  the  Ministry; 
and  the  heads  of  Opposition,  or.  in 
vUier  words,  its  ability,  knowledge, 
and  integrity,  mutt  make  themeelree 
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the  filavet  of  po];mlar  passion  and  de* 
kiBion,  or  be  expelled  Parliament 

Every  Whiff  reformer  will  declare 
that  it  would  have  been  a  great  pub- 
lic evil,  if  when  the  Whiffs  were  in 
opposition,  such  men  as  Fox,  Burke, 
Brougham,  Tiemey,  &c,  had  been 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Yet  they  would  have  been 
in  danger  of  exclusion  at  every  elec- 
tion, and  they  could  only  have  esca^ 
ped  it  throuffh  the  money  of  others, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  close  bo- 
roughs. If  such  men  ought  always 
to  have  seats,  it  needs  no  proof  to 
shew  that  seats  ought  always  to  be 
provided  for  them ;  they  could  place 
no  dependence  on  popular  favour, 
and  theu*  election  through  it  would 
be  rather  injurious  than  beneficial; 
it  of  course  follows  that  they  ought 
to  have  seats  given  them  in  some 
other  nuumer.  The  man  who  would 
replace  a  system  which  secures  them 
constant  admission  into  the  House 
with  one  which  would  generally  ex- 
clude them  when  in  opposition— that 
is,  when  their  presence  in  it  would 
be  the  most  necessary  for  public 
good — is  not  a  friend  to  popular 
liberty  and  privilege. 

We  do  not  speak  thus  for  the  sake 
of  the  Aristocracv;  the  distinction 
of  the  boroughs  mighty  we  believe,  be 
effected  without  injuring  its  interests. 
We  are  anxious  to  see  the  abomina- 
tion they  form  in  principle  removed ; 
but,  seeking  nothing  beyond  reform, 
we  are  also  anxious  to  retain  the 
benefits  they  yield  in  operation.  We 
cannot  consent  to  sweep  away  good 
with  evil.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
generalize,  and  if  it  were  only  neces- 
sary to  look  at  the  elector,  reform 
might  be  understood  by  the  factious 
dunces  who  decide  on  it  so  rashly. 
But  impartial  men  who  love  their 
country  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
merely  glancing  at  the  surface ;  they 
will  not  be  moved  by  assertion  and 
calumny;  they  will  examine  deeply 
and  widely,  ana  sanction  such  change 
alone  as  will  be  improvement  Either 
substitute  for  these  boroughs  some- 
thing which  will  secure  to  the  great 
leaders  of  opposition  the  easy  and 
certain  entrance  into  Parliament 
they  have  hitherto  had,  or,  for  the 
sake  of  liberty  and  the  empire,  pre- 
serve them  with  all  their  iniquity  I 

If  thev,or  any  part  of  them,  be  abo- 
Uriied,  the  question  arisee^to  whom 


are  their  seats  to  be  transferred  ? 
Putting  out  of  si^ht  the  Aristocracy, 
they  have  alway8,m  the  most  fiourifih- 
ing  part  of  English  history,  belonged 
to  the  landed  interest ;  and  if  nothing 
beyond  reform  be  attempted,  they 
must,  after  the  abolition,  belong  to 
it  The  name  of  this  interest  has, 
in  late  years,  been  as  studiously 
suppressed,  as  though  it  had  been 
without  existence.  The  newspaper 
scribes  and  gin-shop  reviewers  have 
always  spoken  from  motives  alike 
guilty  and  obvious,  as  though  the 
whole  land  of  the  country  were  held 
by  the  great  Aristocrats.  Placing 
the  latter  and  their  land  entirely  out 
of  tiie  question,  there  is  a  landed 
interest,  which  in  wealth  and  num- 
bers is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
any  other;  and  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, justice  and  equity,  it  has  as 
much  right  as  any  other  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Every  honest  reformer  will  say,  that 
on  the  score  of  public  good,  the 
seats  which  are  now  its  own,  must 
not  be  taken  from  it  by  reform ;  how 
to  secure  them  to  it,  requires  much 
consideration. 

This  great  interest  in  late  years 
has  been  far  more  inefficiently  re- 
presented than  any  other,  the  causes 
of  this  are  continually  enlarged,  and 
widiout  reform,  the  distress  which 
has  so  long  sat  on  it  must  soon  be- 
come ruin. 

In  circumstance  and  system  of 
election,  other  interests  have  a  de- 
structive superiority  over  it;  and  this 
Is  utterly  indefensible,  even  on  the 
uniformity  doctrines  of  the  Radicals. 
In  the  first  place,  while  it  has  no  in- 
fluence in  filling  the  seats  of  other 
interests,  the  latter  have  almost  as 
much  as  itself  in  filling  the  only  seats 
it  possesses.  The  landowners  have 
no  share  in  electing  the  members  of 
manufacturing  and  trading  places ; 
but  the  manufacturers  and  traders 
have  a  vast  share  in  electing  the 
members  of  counties;  and  they  have 
lately  gained  the  support  of  various 
borou^  owners.  Small  country 
towns  which  are  open,  are  about  as 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  land- 
ed interest  as  London  and  Liver- 
Cl;  and  their  inhabitants  are  as 
tile  to  it,  as  those  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts. 

It  follows  that  the  mtol^ers  of  ma- 
nufactures and  trade  represent  tbem 
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only,  and  tberefore  they  zealously 
promote  their  interests  at  the  cost  of 
agriculture,  as  the  best  means  of  se- 
curing their  owb  re-election;  but 
those  of  agriculture  represent  manu- 
factures and  trade  likewise ;  in  con- 
sequence they  cannot,  in  many  cases, 
even  defend  its  interests,  without  en- 
suring tlieir  expulsion  from  their 
seats ;  probably  of  two  county  mem- 
bers, one  regularly  acts  with  its  ene- 
mies, while  the  other  opposes  them 
with  nothing  better  than  compro- 
mise. 

This  state  of  things  rapidly  grows 
worse.  The  cities  and  boroughs  con- 
tinually become  more  independent 
of,  and  hostile  to,  the  landed  inte- 
rest ;  and  manufacturing  and  trading 
freeholders  increase  very  greatly, 
while  agricultural  ones  remain  al- 
most stationary.  This  interest  has 
already  been  stripped  of  the  county 
members  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey^ 
and  if  no  reform  take  place,  it  will 
soon  share  the  same  fate  in  various 
other  counties.  Its  members  are 
losing  the  seats  for  boroughs  they 
formerly  possessed;  and  not  many 
of  them  can  now  adffbrd  to  contest 
either  borough  or  county.  Not  only 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  but 
even  trading  lawyers  and  party  em- 
pirics, aspire  at  present  to  county 
seats. 

In  the  second  place,  the  elective 
franchise  in  manufactures  and  trade 
is  gained  not  onlv  by  purchase,  but 
by  birth,  servitude,  occupancy,  and 
we  think  marriage :  in  agriculture  it 
is  gained  only  by  property.  In  the 
former,  mechanics,  labourers,  and 
petty  tradesmen,  to  an  enormous 
extent,  have  votes,  independently  of 
property  of  any  kind ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, neither  labourer  nor  farmer  has 
a  vote,  if  he  have  not  a  freehold  of  a 
certain  value.  In  manufactures  and 
trade,  the  poor  voters  go  with  the 
rich  ones,  and  surpass  them  in  hos- 
tility to  asrriculture ;  but  the  small 
and  middling  freeholders  of  country 
towns,  are  as  much  opposed  to  the 
latter,  as  those  of  large  manufactu- 
ring places. 

In  the  third  place,  a  borough  can 
be  contested  at  far  less  cost  than  a 
county,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  con- 
tested on  the  side  of  agriculture, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  without 
the  support  of  certain  great  families. 
It  follows    that   the    t)orough    has 


greater  choice  of  members,  and  is 
represented  with  more  ability  and 
independence,  than  the  county. 

In  the  fourUi  place,  the  members 
of  the  landed  interest  are  connected 
with  the  party  Aristocracy;  but  those 
of  other  mterests  are  not  If,  there- 
fore. Ministers  decide  on  sacrificing 
it,  they,  by  their  influence  with  this 
Aristocracy,  are  enabled  to  array  al- 
most half  its  own  members  against 
it,and  neutralize  die  whole.  Although 
this  interest  has  a  great  number  of 
members,  it  is  little  better  than  no- 
minally represented;  it  is  at  the 
mercy  of  government;  on  every 
emergency,  one  party  of  them  by 
their  dependence  on  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
party  Aristocrats  on  the  other,  make 
the  whole  powerless  in  its  favour. 
If  trade  and  manufactures  be  attack- 
ed, their  members  act  unanimously 
and  independently  in  their  defence. 

And  in  the  fifth  place,  government 
has  been  for  some  time  acting  on  the 
policy  of  basing  itself  more  and  more 
on  trade  and  manufEustures,  and  con- 
ciliating them  by  inroads  on  agricul- 
ture—ue  great  party  aristocrats  are 
ranging  tMmsefves  more  and  more 
with  trade  and  manufactures— the 
latter  are  carrying  on  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  agriculture,  and- 
both  the  Ministry  and  Opposition 
have  embraced  the  doctrine,  that  its 
continual,  though  gradual,  sacrifice 
to  them,  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

From  all  this,  our  own  most  care- 
fully formed  and  conscientious  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  Landed  Interest  and 
Aristocracy,  as  a  whole,  have  only 
this  choice  before  them — Reform  or 
ruin.  It  is  demonstrated  by  expe- 
rience, and  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  present  system  will  soon  virtu- 
ally drive  them  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  render  them  defence- 
less against  the  mighty  enemies  who 
seek  to  plimge  them  into  destruc- 
tion. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  constitution^ 
right  and  public  good,  that  the  land- 
ed interest  ought,  in  respect  of  re- 
presentation in  Parliament,  to  be  pla- 
ced on  an  equality  with  every  other ; 
and  he  who  denies  it,  is  not  a  re- 
former, but  a  revolutionist.  We  care 
not  for  the  Peers;  it  would  be  far 
better  for  this  interest  if  the  more 
influential  of  them  had  nothing  to  do 
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iprith  the  choice  of  its  members  i  we 
will  throw  them  out  of  the  questioDi 
and  then  we  may  safely  affirm,  that 
the  landowners  who  are  not  Feer8» 
fisrmers,  and  husbandry  labourers, 
have  as  much  right  to  be  directly  re* 
presented  in  the  House  of  Commonsi 
at  the  manufacturing  and  ti'ading 
part  of  the  population, 
.  To  produce  the  equality,  it  is 
manifestly  essential  that  manufac- 
tures and  trade  should  have  as  little 
to  do  with  electing  the  members  of 
agriculture,  as  it  has  to  do  with 
electing  theirs.  Let  the  large  towns 
have  members,  but  restrict  their  in* 
habitants  from  voting  for  county 
ones.  For  example,  let  the  free* 
holders  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or 
Leeds,  vote  for  its  members,  instead 
of  those  of  the  county.  This  would 
he  so  far  from  being  unjust,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  indefensible 
injustice.  The  town  freeholder  in 
general  has  as  much  connexion  with 
trade,  and  as  little  with  agriculture, 
as  the  burgess ;  yet  he  is  prohibited 
from  voting  for  &e  members  of  the 
town  who  represent  the  trade  to 
which  be  belongs,  and  allowed  to 
▼ote  for  the  county  ones  who  repre* 
tent  an  interest  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with,  and  is  hostile  to.  In  number* 
less  cases,  he  votes  for  both  the  town 
and  county  ones — he  votes  for  four, 
while  the  agricultural  freeholder 
can  rarely  vote  for  more  than  those 
of  the  county.  The  inhabitants  of 
Westminster,  South waMc,  and  their 
suburhft,  elect  not  only  their  own 
members,  but  the  county  ones  also ; 
they  thus  usurp  a  double  portion  of 
the  franchise,  and  practically  dis- 
franchise the  landowners.  The  un« 
constitutional  and  flagitious  charac* 
ter  of  this  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one. 

The  freeholder  of  the  town  loo 
email  for  members  ought  still  to  vote 
for  county  ones. 

•  Having  thus  in  a  great  measure 
separated  the  electors  of  the  landed 
interest  from  others,  it  must  next  be 
considered  which  would  be  ^e  best 
mode  of  giving  them  the  members  of 
the  abolished  close  boroughs.  If 
these  members  be  given  to  country 
towns,  they  will  either  be  elected  on 
the  same  grounds  as  those  of  manu- 
facturing places --they  will  in  effect 
be  given  to  manufaetures  and  trade, 


or  they  will  q^ain  become  the  pron 
perty  of  borough  owners. 

These  objects  must  be  kept  iu 
view— Uie  vote  must  be  principally 
confined  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  agriculture — a  large  number  of 
landowners  must  share  in  the  elec« 
tion — and  the    expense   must  be 

greatly  reduced.  They  would  per» 
aps  be  the  best  attained  by  a  modi- 
fication of  Mr  Pitt's  plan  for  increa* 
sin^  the  number  of  county  members^ 
It  IS  objected  that  the  experiment 
has  failed  in  Yorkshire;  but  we 
imagine  matters  would  have  been 
quite  as  bad  in  this  county  as  they 
are,  if  no  change  had  been  made* 
The  four-member  system  might,  we 
think,  work  as  well  in  a  county  as  il 
does  in  the  city  of  London ;  perha|Mi 
more  might  be  said  in  its  favour ;  it 
might  break  the  power  of  the  great 
landowners,  and  cause— which  is  a 
Ihing  much  to  be  deshred— many  of 
the  county  members  to  owe  their 
election  to  middling  and  small  ones. 
We  of  course  sa^  this  on  the  assump* 
tion,  that  manufacturing  freeholders 
would  not  be  permitted  to  vote  for 
counties. 

A  county  might  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
two  members  to  each  i  or  a  number 
of  its  existing  divisions  might  be 
formed  into  a  whole,  and  receive 
two  members.  The  system  of  at- 
taching the  adjoining  hundred  to  a 
country  town  is  objectionable,  be- 
cause it  gives  the  turn  of  the  elec* 
tion,  either  to  men  who  are  hostile 
to  agriculture,  or  to  one  great  land* 
owner.  Nothing  less  than  a  district 
ought  to  have  members. 

To  reduce  the  pernicious  ascend- 
ency of  the  great  landowners,  the 
number  of  electors  ought  to  be  en» 
larged.  The  vote  should  be  ffiven 
to  copyholders.  The  principle  of 
giving  it  to  occupancy  is  recognised, 
and  we  reformers  intend  to  make  it 
the  leading  one  in  bestowing  mem- 
bers on  the  large  towns;  uby  then 
cannot  it  be  adopted  in  agricultural 
elections  ?  The  great  landowners  let 
cheap  farms,  and  in  consequence 
their  tenants  are  to  a  wide  extent 
freeholders;  the  middling  and  small 
ones  demand  high  rents,  therefore 
their  tenants  have  few  votes;  thus 
in  proportion  to  quantity  of  Und, 
the  former  have  a  great . 
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oyer  the  latter.  If  every  occupier  of 
land  worth  annually  twenty  pounds 
and  upwards,  had  a  vote,  the  effects 
*  we  think  would  be  ffreatly  in  favour 
of  the  niiddlinff  and  small  landown- 
ers. This  vote  tor  occupancy  should, 
however,  be  confined  to  the  occu« 
piers  of  land,  and  withheld  from 
every  freeholder ;  its  obiect  should 
be  to  put  the  respectable  occupier 
en  a  level  with  the  latter. 

For  the  same  purpose  the  ex^ 
penses  of  election  ouffht  to  be  re« 
duced.  We  do  not  wish  to  8ubsd« 
tute  one  extreme  for  another;  on 
the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  thai 
a  system  which  should  elect  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
free  of  cost,  would  be  a  very  ruinous 
one.  The  existinij;  law  of  qualifica- 
tion can  be,  and  onen  is,  evaded ;  if 
there  were  no  election  expenses^ 
men  without  a  shilling  coula  easily 
gain  seats ;  and  it  is  evident  enough, 
that,  in  every  quarter,  such  men 
would  be  amidst  the  first  in  seeking 
them.  What  business  has  a  man 
without  fortune  in  the  House  ?  He 
must  live,  and  his  seat  will  yield 
him  no  honest  income;  he  rnust^ 
therefore,  either  follow  some  em* 
ployment  which  will  disqualify  him 
for  discharging  his  public  duties,  or 
become  a  hireling ;  in  truth,  he  must 
at  once  be  a  slave  to  gain  his  nomi- 
nal property.  Such  a  system  would 
be  in  effect  an  extension  of  the  close 
borough  one ;  and  it  would  increase 
the  corrupt  power  of  the  leading 
Peers  and  Ministers.  This  of  course 
does  not  apply  to  what  we  have  said 
respecting  the  free  admission  of  ta- 
lent, because  it  is  to  be  confined  to 
talent  only,  not  elected  by  popular 
choice. 

We  wish  to  see  agriculture  still 
represented  by  reasonably  rich  coun- 
try gentlemen ;  but  we  also  wish  to 
see  that  practical  disqualification  re- 
moved which  now  rests  on  them. 
Our  plan  would  be  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  a  seat  for  a  county  or 
agricultural  district  so  far  as  to  put 
it  within  the  reach  of  any  of  them. 
In  order  that  the  candidate  might 
offer  on  ability  only — the  middling 
and  small  landowners  might  have  a 
proper  share  in  choosing  their  re- 
presentatives—and the  members  of 
the  landed  interest  might  be  duly 
dependent  on  the  mass  of  their  con- 
stituents. 
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We  will  observe,  that  if  the  mem* 
bers  of  the  abolished  boroughs  boi 
given  to  countieB,  without  taking 
from  manufacturing  and  trading  free* 
holders  ^e  power  of  voting  for 
county  memb^  it  will  be  virtualljT' 
to  the  landed  interest  much  the  samQ 
as  though  they  were  given  to  the 
hirge  towns.  If  Middlesex  and  Surreys 
get  each  two  additional  members, 
who  will  elect  them?  The  manu* 
facturing  parts  of  Yorkshire  already 
boast  that  they  return  two  of  thW 
county  members ;  and  it  is  evident 
enough,  that  in  the  space  of  seven 
or  fourteen  years,  they  will  be  abl« 
to  return  all  the  four.  Jn  mosA 
counties,  the  additional  members 
must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  free* 
holders  we  have  named;  who  be* 
sides  must  neutralize  the  others  to 
the  landed  interest 

It  matters  not  whether  the  close 
boroughs  in  question,  or  an  eaual 
number  of  the  small  independent 
ones,  be  secured  to  agriculture  i  i| 
is  however  evident,  that  if  the  pro* 
posed  change  transfer  seats  from 
the  latter  to  hostile  interests,  it  will 
be  the  reverse  of  reform. 

Of  these  small  boroughs  we  need 
say  little ;  their  members  might  b« 

gven  to  tiie  large  towns ;  although 
ey  are  in  many  cases  called  agri»« 
cultural  ones,  they  are  generally  la 
both  feeling  and  representatives  th« 
contrary.  Should  they  be  retained 
for  agriculture  in  lieu  of  the  olosa 
ones,  the  combining  of  them  with  a 
large  track  of  surrounding  country 
win  not  be  suflicient;  the  vote  in 
them  ought  also  to  be  taken  from 
the  trading  and  ^ven  to  the  agricul^ 
tural  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

What  will  reform  do  with  th« 
large  boroughs  ?  They  are  the  most 
corrupt  and  dangerous  of  the  whole  i 
and  if  it  do  not  operate  on  them 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  it  will  pro- 
duce small  benefit  The  system  un- 
der which  the  franchise  is  gained 
by  apprenticeship  and  birth,  is  not 
more  false  in  principle  than  perni- 
cious in  effects.  A  petty  tradesman 
is  free,  but  a  rich  one  is  not ;  from 
this  alone  the  apprentices  and  child- 
ren of  the  former  gain  the  vote ;  and 
those  of  the  latter  are  denied  it  Be- 
cause a  labourer  is  free,  his  children 
arc;  because  a  merchant  or  profes- 
sional man  is  not  free,  his  children 
are  not    This  system  confines  the 
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increase  of  freemen  in  a  ^eat  mea^ 
sure  to  shopmen,  mechanics,  and  la^ 
bourers,  and  scatters  them  through 
the  country.  It  has  already  estap 
blished  in  these  boroughs  what  is 
equivalent  in  effect  to  universal  suf- 
frage. 

K  in  each  borough  the  manufac- 
turing and  trading  freeholders,  and 
all  housekeepers  paying  more  than 
a  certain  rent,  be  allowed  to  vote ; 
this  will  do  something  towards  form- 
ing a  balance  to  the  poorer  burgesses 
at  present;  but  it  will  be  very  in- 
sufficient for  the  future.  Such  bur- 
gesses must  necessarily  multiply  far 
more  rapidly  than  freeholders  and 
housekeepers;  consequently  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  time 
they  must  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  Uie  respectable  electors  they  do 
now — they  must. gain  the  complete 
control  of  the  election.  A  burgess 
gives  the  vote  to  his  apprentices 
and  sons — ^we  think  he  even  in  some 
places  gives  it  to  the  husbands  of 
his  daughters;  if  freeholders  and 
housekeepers  be  allowed  to  vote, 
they  must  do  the  same,  for  the  in- 
justice cannot  be  tolerated  of  con- 
ceding the  privilege  to  one  set  of 
electors,  ana  refusing  it  to  another 
ftw  more  worthy  of  it  We  need  not 
shew  how  this  would  operate  in  mul- 
tiplying electors,  particularlv  non- 
resident ones.  At  present  the  bought 
outvoters  are  so  numerous,  that  it 
requires  a  fortune  to  bring  them  to 
the  poll,  and  they  hold  the  turn  of 
the  election ;  their  power  is  so  for- 
midable, that  a  candidate  frequently 
canvasses  them  the  first,  as  the  best 
means  of  discovering  how  far  he  can* 
hope  for  success.  We  could  name 
several  places  in  which  at  the  last 
election  the  candidates  who  had  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
thrown  out,  and  the  sitting  members 
were  elected  by  the  outvoters.  The 
latter  continually  increase  largely 
in  numbers  and  power,  and  if  do 
change  be  made,  they  will  soon  in 
most  places  virtually  disfranchise 
the  inhabitants. 

The  evil  fruits  of  this  system  ex- 
tend much  farther.  The  same  men 
who  elect  members  of  Parliament 
also  elect  the  mayors  and  aldermen 
—the  magistrates — the  local  rulers 
of  the  place.  Thus  the  selection  of 
the  magistracy  is,  in  the  majority, 
confined  to  the  corrupt  and  preju- 


diced ignonmt;  while  respectable 
merchants,  tradesmen,  professional 
meD,and  housekeepers,  have  no  voice 
in  it.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
bribery  also.  If  our  memory  do  not 
mislead  us,  the  Liverpool  papers 
stated,  not  long  ago,  that  as  much 
money  had  been  expended  in  this 
most  pure  place,  in  a  contest  for  the 
office  of  mayor,  as  is  often  expended 
elsewhere  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  addition,  the  Magis- 
trates must  be  taken  from  the  bur- 
gesses. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  this  mon- 
strous system  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree destructive  to  public  and  pri- 
vate morals ;  it  strips  both  represent- 
ative and  constituent  of  patriotism 
and  integrity. 

Those  who  would  spare  it,  and  yet 
destroy  the  comparatively  beneficial 
close  boroughs,  are  not  reformers, 
but  men  whose  schemes  would  has- 
ten the  arrival  of  public  ruin.  We 
have  no  wish  to  take  the  franchise 
from  any  one  who  already  possesses 
it;  but,  however,  we  would  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  gained  any  longer  by  ap- 
prenticeship and  birth.  This  would 
graduiQly  extinguish  the  poor,  cor- 
rupt, and  non-resident  electors.  A 
boy  from  the  country  goes  to  any 
borough— for  example,  to  Hull — as 
an  apprentice,  and  in  consequence 
he  becomes  one  of  its  electors.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  removes  to  London  or  Liverpool, 
and  fixes  himself  there  for  life,  what 
stake  has  he  in  the  welfare  of  Hull  ? 
None ;  it  is  not  the  place  of  his  birth 
or  residence;  he  has  no  vote  during 
the  period  he  is  really  interested  in 
it,  he  only  gains  one  when  he  becomes 
to  it  a  stranger.  Yet  he  votes  for  its 
members,  while  its  respectable  inha^ 
bitants  are  restricted  from  doing  so ; 
and  he,  and  men  like  him,  hold  the 
turn  of  the  election,  in  spite  of  .the 
inhabitants.  He  is  more  accessible 
to  bribery  than  the  resident  electors, 
and  he  almost  always  sells  himself, 
without  regard  to  any  thing  but  price. 
Either  this  is  thoroughly  indefensi- 
ble, or  the  members  of  a  place  ought 
to  be  chosen  by  corrupt  strangers  and 
enemies  to  it  As  Uie  vote  is  given 
for  the  good  of  the  place,  and  not  of 
the  individual,  we  cannot  see  why 
a  man  should  not  forfeit  his  freedom 
by  removing  from  the  place,  of  which 
he  is  free ;  but,  however,  we  woul4 
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at  once  pennit  every  freeman  to  vote 
in  that  of  his  residence,  borough  or 
county,  and  prohibit  him  from  voting 
in  any  other.  A  distinction  must  be 
made  between  burgess  and  free- 
holder; the  latter  has  the  same  stake 
in  the  county  from  which  he  draws 
his  vote,  whether  he  reside  in  or  out 
of  it ;  therefore  his  vote  ought  not  to 
be  affected  by  non-residence.  The 
county  freeman  is  at  present  dis- 
franchised as  soon  as  he  parts  with 
his  stake  in  the  interest  of  the  county. 
If  reform  do  not  extend  to  those 
matters,  and  be  successful  in  putting 
an  end  to  bribery  and  the  influence 
of  superiors,  what  will  be  its  leading 
fruits  ?  The  seats  of  these  boroughs 
will  be  monopolized,  not  by  the 
Whigs— not  even  by  tiie  democrats 
of  Greek-loan  renown — but  by  the 
Cobbetts,  Hunts,  and  O'Connells. 
The  great  cause  why  better  men  now 
possess  them,  is,  such  men  monopo- 
lize the  means  of  bribery  and  intimi- 
dation; remove  this  cause,  without 
changing  the  majority  of  electors, 
and  every  seat  will  pass  to  dema- 
gogues and  traitors. 

Notwithstanding  the  faults  and  im- 
purities of  the  scot  and  lot  places,  we 
are  inclined  to  spare  some  of  the  larger 
of  them.  We  even  think  that  a  very 
small  comer  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  given  to  the  Woods, 
Hunts,  and  O'Connells — to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  very  rabble.  We  are 
aware  that  these  members  are  always 
the  most  incapable,  and  the  most 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people, 
but  still  they  have  their  use.  The^ 
form  the  means  by  which  the  multi- 
tude can  always  bring  its  grievances 
.  and  politics  before  Parliament ;  and 
also  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
want  of  sense,  truth,  and  honesty  of 
the  demagogues  who  delude  it. 

All  seem  to  be  agreed,  that  in  gi- 
ving members  to  the  large  manufac* 
tunng  towns,  the  franchise  ought 
to  be  limited  to  property ;  we  will 
therefore  only  observe,  that  a  low 
qualification  will  operate  much  like 
universal  suffrage. 

We  will  now  offer  some  general 
observations.  Reform  is  not  to  cre- 
ate a  new  system ;  it  is  cautiously  to 
remove  what  is  bad  and  supply  what 
is  defective ;  but  it  is  also  to  preserve 
what  is  valuable,  without  regard  to 
theory  and  specidation.    What  does 
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the  elective  franchise  exist  for  ? 
Solely  to  provide  the  best  possible 
House  of  Commons.  To  set  up  in- 
dividual right  to  it  a^inst  general 
good  is  absurd ;  the  right  can  exist 
in  the  good  only.  Each  interest  and 
class  must  be  duly  represented,  this 
is  essential  for  enablmg  the  indivi- 
dual to  be  so ;  and  to  compass  it,  the 
existing  system  gives  a  number  of 
seats  to  each.  In  some  places  the 
lower,  in  others  the  middle,  and  in  a 
third  portion  the  upper  classes  elect 
the  members.  In  those  places  the 
agriculturists,  and  in  these  the  manu- 
facturers, are  the  electors;  the  seats  of 
this  place  belong  to  one  trade,  and  of 
that,  to  another.  The  effect  is  what 
it  would  be  if  the  labourers  of  the 
whole  country  were  to  elect  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  exclusively, 
and  the  other  classes,  and  each  of 
the  different  interests,  were  to  do  the 
same. 

This  is  perfect  in  principle ;  it  is 
the  only  mode  which  can  ensure  pro- 

Ser  equality  of  representation,  in- 
ividual  and  collective.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  railed  against  by  the  reformers 
as  an  intolerable  evil.  They  must 
look  at  the  elector,  but  not  at  the 
House  of  Commons— at  the  indivi- 
dual right,  but  not  at  the  general 
good.  They  must  have  the  same 
system  in  every  place  without  re- 
gard to  consequences. 

This  is  false  in  principle,  and  it 
would  be  radical  change,  but  not  re- 
form. If  the  lower  classes  had  the 
same  proportion  of  power  in  every 
place,  they  would  elect  all  the  House, 
or  none  of  it :  the  case  would  be  si- 
milar with  the  upper  classes.  Uni- 
formity would  give  to  some  interesta 
a  destructive  command  over  others : 
thus  it  is  now  in  freehold  votes  gi- 
ving many  of  the  seats  of  agriculture 
to  manufactures  and  tr£de.  The 
House  of  Commons  affords  abundant 
proof,  that  to  make  a  man  the  repre- 
sentative of  conflicting  classes  and 
interests,  is  to  make  him  no  repre- 
sentative—is to  render  him  a  cipher 
or  betrayer;  and  that  to  give  him  effi- 
ciency, he  must  represent  one  only. 

Reform,  therefore,  ought  to  retain 
the  principle  of  the  existing  svstem, 
and  give  to  each  interest  and  class 
the  number  of  seats  required  by  com- 
mon good :  by  this  it  ought  to  regu* 
late  its  distribution  of  members  and 
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the  firaiicW«e*  We  tpeak  not  of  mi^ 
QUte  calculation,  bu^  in  portioning 
out  the  House  of  Commons,  it  must 
disregard  individuals,  and  give  pro* 
per  portions  of  it  to  proper  and  dis- 
tinct portions  of  the  community ;  or 
it  will  create  an  intestine  enemy  to 
destroy  the  empire.  With  reference 
to  Uie  larger  divisions,  manufactures 
and  trade  may  be  regarded  as  onef 
but  they  are  opposed  to  agriculture, 
therefore  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  balance  of  power  be- 
tween them  and  it  $  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  have  many  feelings  in 
common  which  are  adverse  to  the 
upper  ones  i  of  course  the  latter  must 
have  a  sufficiency  of  seats  for  their 
defence.  It  is  self-evident  that  the 
prosperity  and  happinesn  of  the  in* 
Oiviaual  depend  on  those  of  the  class 
and  interest  to  which  he  belongs; 
consequently  it  is  preposterous  to 
look  at  him  only  in  distributing  the 
franchise  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  class  and  interest 
.  We  are  not  friendly  to  the  princi* 

fie  advocated  here  and  adopted  in 
^rance,  of  exalting  professional  men 
into  privileged  electors*  The  civil 
part  of  them  would  be,  in  genera], 
entitled  to  vote  as  housekeepers; 
and  with  respect  to  the  naval  and 
military  part,  we  think  they  have  no 
more  ngnt  to  the  franchise  than  cus- 
tom-house and  police  officers.  Pro* 
ffssional  men  would  make  the  least 
independent  of  all  electors.    In  most 

C laces  their  vote  would  be  little  felt, 
ut  in  some  it  would  have  great  ef- 
!ect{  In  Westminster,  naval  and  mi- 
irary  officers,  medical  men,  && 
would  almost  hold  the  turn  of  the 
election.  When  the  incessant  fierce* 
pens  with  which  half-pay  and  other 
officers  hunt  employment  and  pro* 
motion  is  looked  at,  it  may  easilv  be 
conceived  that  their  votes  would  be 
generally  at  the  command  of  govern* 
uent. 

Ou  reducing  the  expense  and 
length  of  elections,  we  will  not  speak ; 
It  excites  no  difference  of  opmion. 
We  will,  however,  repeat,  that  we 
have  no  with  to  substitute  one  ex* 
Ireme  for  another.  Public  good,  and 
even  purity  in  the  elector,  do  not 
require  Uiat  an  election  should  be 
wholly  divested  of  expense.  Every 
English  man  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  humours  and  festivities 
of  a  popular  one,  will  be  loath  to  see 


tham  repUieod  with  ^  ■ombre». 
moody,  hungry,  sanctimoniout  cha*- 
racteristics  of  a  Ranter  camp-meet- 
ing. It  is  part  of  the  Engliuiman's 
nature  to  dine  on  his  political  sor 
lemnities— to  remove  their  ^oom  and 
asperities  with  refreshing  viands  and 
generous  beverage;  let  not  reform 
do  violence  to  it  Prohibit  the  vote 
from  being  sold — get  rid  of  outvoters 
-**let  county  electors  vote  as  near- 
home  as  possible— confine  the  du^ 
ration  of  an  election  to  one  day-— lei 
there  be  no  treating  until  the  close — 
but  still  let  poor  and  rich  have  that 
means  of  drinking  in  moderation  the 
health  of  the  members.  A  man  who 
cannot  afford  to  expend  a  thousand 
or  two  at  an  election,  is  not  a  fitthnf 
one  to  be  a  representative ;  woe  to 
the  purity  and  mdependence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  if  it  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  poor  and  needy  t 
The  reduction  of  expense  must 
bring  into  the  field  a  host  of  new 
ean£dates;  reform  must  therefore 

6s  careful  to  exclude  improper  ones, 
y  Uie  constitution  and  law,  every 
member  is  bound  to  be  a  burgess  of 
the  borough,  or  freeholder  of  the 
eounty,  he  represents.  What  is  thf 
intention  of  this?  Clearly  that  he 
aludl  be  a  real  and  regular  inhabitant 
of  the  borough  or  county.  What 
would  be  the  miits  if  duly  enforced  f 
Each  borough  and  county  would  be 
represented  by  men  of  business, 
fully  acouainted  with  its  interests, 
and  havmg  a  deep  stake  in  them. 
The  House  of  Commons  would  be 
composed  of  men  minutely  informed 
touchia((  the  circumstances,  habits, 
and  feelings  of  their  constituents- 
little  liable  to  be  swayed  by  the 
temptations  of  power  and  party— 
largely  interested  in  honesty  and  in- 
dependence—>free  from  the  spirit  of 
Cockneyism — and  filled  with  tnesen- 
timents  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  country.  It  would  more  fre- 
quently change  its  members,  and 
gain  new  spirit  and  ability ;  the  mem- 
bers would  be  infinitely  more  under 
the  proper  control  of  their  consti- 
tuents, than  is  the  case  at  present 

The  law  here  is  constantly  evaded. 
A  man  who  has  never  even  seen  a 
borough  or  county  wishes  to  offer 
for  it  at  an  election ;  therefore  at  the 
moment  he  buys  his  freedom  or  a 
petty  freehold,  or  he  hae  a  mock  free- 
bold  given  him,  he  is  elected,  and 
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perhapv  he  neve?  feet  it  igaiii,  ThUf 
gross  violation  of  the  constitutioft 
aud  law,  ill  respect  of  their  spirit, 
has  the  most  baleful  coosequenoes^ 
"^he  boroughs  at  least  are  generally 
represented  by  utter  strangers  to 
them-*by  men  who  are  divided  from 
them  in  sentiment  and  interest*  who 
are  incapable  of  representing  themi 
and  who  seek  their  seats  as  a  meana 
ef  corrupt  gain  to  themselves.  It  ia 
a  fertile  source  of  corruption  to  the 
elector,  as  well  as  the  candidate ;  it 
fills  the  place  with  factious  poliUcs, 
and  causes  the  election  to  turn  on 
them.    It  forma  the  great  engine  by 

Shich  government  and  party  fill  the 
ouse  of  Commons  with  their  pro* 
fligate  menials. 

South wark  has  been  for  some  time 
representedbyapartymilitarv  officer. 
At  the  last  two  or  three  alectionsi 
Hull  was  infested  by  strange  Irish^ 
men  and  government  clerks  aa  can* 
didatesi  and  on  one  occasion  aa 
Irishman  was  elected.  Themembera 
for  Nottingham  now  are  a  Scotch 
soldier  and  a  Cockney  lawyer.  A 
Scotch  placeman  sits  for  Jforwichf 
One  of  Uie  York  members  is  an 
officer  in  the  Guards.  A  London 
merchant  and  a  military  Colonel 
represent  Worcester.  At  the  last 
election  for  Yorkshhre,  a  praotisinff 
barrister,  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  couDty,  was  returned;  and  when 
he  vacated  his  seat,  the  party  which 
elected  him  wished,  according  to  the 
newspapers,  to  replace  him  with  Sir 
T.  Denman.  The  ooroughs  generally 
are  represented  in  &i%  manner. 
What  could  an  Irish  atranger,  like 
Mr  0*Neil,  know  of  the  interests  and 
feeling  of  Hull  ?  How  can  those  of 
Norwich  be  known  to  Mr  R.  Grant; 
or  those  of  Nottingham  to  Sir  R. 
FergutsonandSir  T.l)enman?  What 
possibility  was  there  that  a  man  like 
Lord  Brougham  could  represent  the 
sentiments,  or  attend  to  the  weal  of 
Yorkshire  ?  Such  men  are  destitute 
of  the  knowledge  of  business,  local 
loformation,  and  provincial  feeling, 
requisite  for  enablingthem  to  dls- 
•eharge  their  duties.  They  may  pre- 
vent petitions,  but  they  cannot  even 
be  depended  on  for  supporting  them. 
They  have  little  hope  of  beinff  again 
elected,  therefore  they  use  their  seats 
to  serve  the  Ministry  or  Opposition, 
in  utter  contempt  of  their  constitu- 
ents. It  is  notorious  that  many  of 
the  hidiyiduals  we  have  named;  were 


invited  to  stand  by  IgnMOit  profit-^ 
gate  factiona,  without  the  least  refers 
ence  to  the  good  of  the  places  or  ^% 
empire,  and  to  prevent  the  intelligent 
and  patriotic  part  of  the  electors  Irom 
returning  proper  representatives. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  in  con<« 
sequence  composed  mainly  of  men 
whose  lives  are  spent  in  Londdh« 
Paris,  and  the  watering  places,  and 
who  all  move  in  the  same  kind  of 
society.  Instead  of  being,  as  it  ou^hty 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  population 
—an  assemblage  selected  from  the 
real  inhabitanto  of  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  little  better  than 
a  body  of  fashionable  Londoners.  Its 
members,  of  course,  are  in  the  high* 
est  degree  incompetent  Are  lawf 
made  or  altered  which  affect  agricuU 
ture  and  trade— they  do  not  under* 
atand  thems  is  the  population  dis« 
tressed — they  know  nothing  of  cir* 
cumstance  and  fact,  cause  and  reme# 
dy :  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  speak 
the  opinion  of  the  country— they  are 
only  acmiainted  with  the  opinion  of 
the  London  newspapers.  They  enter 
it  to  push  their  own  fortunes,  or  fol«> 
low  party  leaders  only;  many  of 
Ihem  are  furnished  with  money  and 
influence,  and  sent  to  the  plaees  thej 
represent  by  the  Ministry,  Opposi* 
tion,  or  some  ^eat  family,  solely  thai 
tiiey  may  be  its  instruments. 

AH  honest  men  will  admit  that  It 
ia  essential  fur  the  electors  of  a  place 
to  have  due  knowledge  of  a  candi- 
date before  they  elect  him;  they 
ought  to  know  his  political  creed 
from  better  authority  than  his  own 
declarations;  and  to  have  correct  in- 
formation touching  his  private,  as 
well  as  public  character.  Yet,  through 
the  practical  violation  of  law  in  ques- 
tion, the  electors  of  most  open  places, 
save  counties,  return  men  of  whom 
they  know  nothing;  the  candidate 
may  be,  as  be  too  often  is,  a  dema^ 
gogue,  gamester,  turncoat,  profligate, 
or  party  slave,  and  still  they  elect 
him  in  utter  ignorance  of  it.  Let 
elections  be  divested  of  expense,  and 
then,  not  the  itinerant  Broughams, 
Denmans,  and  Grants,  but  the  itine- 
rant Hunts  and  Cobbetts,  will  gain 
the  borough  seats. 

There  is  not  a  single  point  on  which 
reform  is  more  nece8»ary  than  it  is 
on  this.  To  fill  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  men  of  the  best  morale, 
oreed,  and  heart— patriotically  inde- 
pendent--duly  acquainted  with  the 
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affairs  and  circumstatices  of  the  com- 
munity— animated  with  the  feelings 
of  the  population  at  large — ^free  from 
the  passions  and  chains  of  party 
leaders— and  bound  to  make  a  ri^ht 
use-  of  their  trust  it,  is  essential  tnat 
the  members  of  every  place  should 
be  elected  from  amidst  its  real  inha- 
bitants. 

What  is  there  to  prevent  this  ?  If 
Reform  give,  as  it  is  intended  to  do, 
members  to  populous  places  only, 
each  will  contain  a  sufficient  number 
of  duly  qualified  men  to  select  from ; 
noplace,  in  truth, ought  to  have  mem- 
bers, which  does  not  contain  men 
capable  of  representing  it  A  great 
change  would  be  made  in  the  com- 

Sosition  of  the  House — so  much  the 
etter.  Who  would  be  expelled  ?  A 
host  of  party  minions,  adventurers, 
slaves  of  faction,  officers,  lawyers, 
&c,  who  only  occupy  their  seats  to 
disgrace  and  ruin  their  country^ 
Every  upright,  able  man,  who  now 
sits  in  the  House,  could  still  sit  in  it ; 
nay,  his  chance  for  a  seat  would  be 
better  than  it  is.  The  free  seats 
would  admit  the  talented  members. 
The  Aristocracy  would  have  for  its 
connexions  the  agricultural  seats, 
which  are  about  all  it  can  hope  for, 
or  even  now  obtain :  in  many  respects 
it  would  be  a  great  gainer. 

We  would  werefore  make  the  ex- 
isting plan  properly  operative.  No 
man  should  be  permitted  to  offer  for 
a  place,  who  had  not  resided  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  in,  or  within 
a  small  number  of  miles  of  it.  If 
this  number  were  ten  or  twelve,  it 
might  enable  smaller  places  to  elect 
from  inhabitants  of  large  ones,  and 
country  gentlemen,  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  known  to  them,  as  their 
own  inhabitants.  In  counties,  this 
would  make  scarcely  any  practical 
change. 

We  must  now  bestow  a  brief  no- 
tice on  voting  by  ballot.  It  might  be 
very  properly  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion by  the  fact,  that  it  is  not  reform 
—that  it  is  a  radical  change  of  mode, 
advocated  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  radical  change  in  the 
majority  of  electors—that  its  express 
object  is,  to  deprive  that  of  election 

f)ower,  which  has  always  exercised 
t  with  the  sanction  of  the  first  au- 
thorities. 

Waiving  this,  the  ballot  places  be- 
fore us  the  following  question — Is  it 


beneficial,  or  the  contrary,  for  pro- 
perty to  have  influence  beyond  the 
vote  it  gives  to  its  owner  ?  The  ques- 
tion affects  tiie  manufacturer  and 
tradesman  as  much  as  the  landowner, 
the  borough  as  much  as  the  county. 
We  have  already  supported  change, 
for  taking  the  control  of  seats  from  tne 
property  of  one  individual,  or  a  very 
small  number;  therefore  the  question 
may  be  stated  thus — If  the  influence 
acquired  through  property, in  a  coun- 
ty or  borough,  be  divided  amidst  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  ought 
it  to  be  destroyed,  or  preserved  ? 

How  is  such  influence  always  ex- 
ercised ?  The  owners  are  intelligent, 
honourable  men,  having  a  deep  stake 
in  the  interests  of  the  place  they 
dwell  in,  and  the  public  weal ;  they 
are  pretty  equally  aivided  in  politics; 
their  pfuty  feelings  are  pure  from 
corrupt  motives;  they  wish  to  elect 
only  respectable  candidates,  and  they 
combine  to  exclude  demagogues  and 
traitors.  If  particular  individuals 
among  them  act  from  personal  rea- 
sons, the  body  does  not  Now  sup- 
pose that,  in  a  county  or  borough, for- 
ty or  fifty  such  men  control  the  votes 
of  their  tenants,  workmen,  &c;  the 
worst  which  can  be  said  is,  they  real- 
ly elect  the  members.  Is  there  the 
smallest  ground  for  believing,  that  if 
the  case  were  different,  the  electors 
at  large  would  have  better  qualified 
candidates  to  choose  from,  or  would 
make  a  better  choice  ?  No ;  but  there 
is  proof  for  producing  an  opposite 
conviction. 

But  these  men  do  not  really  con- 
trol the  election.  The  turn  of  the 
latter— the  casting  vote,  is  still  held 
by  electors  who  possess  no  property- 
influence.  Assuming  that,  in  the 
county  of  York,  twenty  great  land- 
owners are  on  one  side,  and  twenty 
are  on  another,  their  votes  neutral- 
ize each  other  to  a  very  large  extent; 
the  middling  and  small  independent 
landowners  hold  the  turn  of  the 
election,  therefore  they  really  elect 
the  members,  and  the  influence  of 
the  great  ones  is  chiefly  felt  in  the 
exclusion  of  improper  candidates. 
Such  influence  is  now  carried  too  far 
in  exclusion;  but  this  arises  from, 
and  of  course  may  be  corrected  by 
abolishing,  the  great  expense. 

If  the  influence  of  property  were 
entirely  destroyed,  what  woiUd  fol- 
low?  The  philosophers^the  men 
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of  abstract  prindple— reply  trium- 
phantly,— Every  elector  would  vote 
independently!  Is  independence  in- 
them  all  that  is  necessary  ?  The  elect- 
ors who  returned  O'Connell,  who 
have  just  elected  Hunt,  and  who  on 
various  occasions  voted  for  Cobbett^ 
were  no  doubt  perfectly  independ-, 
ent ;  but  their  use  of  independence 
is  sufficient  to  convince  most  people 
that  they  ouf^ht  not  to  possess  it,  if 
the  constitution  and  public  welfare 
be  of  any  value. 

The  most  conclusive  demonstra- 
tion exists,  that  under  such  destruc- 
tion, the  lower  classes  of  electors 
throughout  the  country  would  all 
vote  on  one  side.  On  what  pounds 
would  they  vote?  Opposition  to, 
and  hatred  of,  their  superiors— pre- 
judice, passion,  and  delusion — fac- 
tious motives  and  objects — the  wish 
for  ruinous  changes  of  law  and  in- 
stitution. For  whom  would  they 
vote?  Projectors,  innovators,  de- 
mafi'ogues,  and  traitors.  The  truth 
of  tuis  is  put  out  of  question  by  the 
conduct  they  have  so  long  exhibited. 

If  the  elector  be  not  qualified  to 

§ive  his  vote  wisely  as  well  as  in- 
ependently,  he  must  be  guided  by 
the  intelligent,  virtuous  superior, 
who  has  a  deep  interest  in  guiding 
him  aright,  or  he  will  servilely  follow 
the  unprincipled  demagogue. 

The  choice  before  us,  therefore,  is 
this.  We  must  have  the  majority  of 
electors  ranged  on  one  side  as  a 
whole,  actuated  by  the  most  dan- 
gerous feelings,  and  supporting  the 
worst  candidates ;  or  we  must  have 
them  broken  into  parties  combined 
with  their  superiors,  voting  on  prin- 
ciples of  public  good,  ana  support- 
ing the  best  candidates.  The  evils 
on  one  side  are  so  trifling  compared 
with  those  on  the  other,  that  no  ho- 
nest man  can  hesitate.  The  history 
of  this  country  proves,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  when  duly  di- 
vided, is  of  the  roost  necessary  and 
beneficial  character.  It  will  not  do 
to  tell  us  that  reform  will  lop  off 
the  bad  part  of  the  electors,  for  we 
know  better.  The  middling  house- 
keepers in  towns,  small  freeholders 
and  farmers,  are  infected  to  a  fearful 
extent  with  the  doctrines  of  Radical- 
ism. Cobbetfs  influence  lies  chiefly 
amidst  farmers.  The  Irish  electors, 
if  free  from  the  influence  of  property, 
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would  return  only  such  members  as 
O'Connell. 

Our  decided  conviction,  as  we 
have  stated  on  other  occasions,  is, 
^at  the  influence  of  the  landlord 
over  the  tenant,  the  master  over  the 
servant,  the  superior  over  the  infe- 
rior, enters  into  the  essence  of  free 
and  good  government;  that  there 
can  be  no  harmony,  liberty,  and  pros- 
perity without  it ;  and  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  state  necessity  for  that 
part  of  the  population  which  has  a 
deep  stake  on  tne  right  side  of  things, 
to  be  able  to  combme  with  it,  or  at 
least  to  restrain  the  other.  It  must 
be  remarked,  that  this  influence  dif- ' 
fers  widely  from  absolute  control; 
dissatisfaction  in  those  subject  to  it, 
aided  by  public  feeling,  commonly 
prevents  it  from  being  improperly 
exercised. 

As  the  ballot  is  advocated  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  destroying  the  influ- 
ence of  landowners,  we  will  observe 
that,  in  our  judgment,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns England  and  Scotland,  it  would 
injure  the  county  landowner  far  less 
than  the  borough  master  and  free- 
holder. 

We  might  safely  leave  the  matter 
here,  but  we  will  not  do  so.  It  is 
evident  that  the  ballot  does  not,  and 
cannot,  ensure  secrecy ;  in  re^d, 
therefore,  to  its  great  object,  it  is  of 
no  material  value. 

With  it,  the  tenant  or  workman 
would  be  asked  by  his  landlord  or 
master  for  his  vote,  or  who  he  in- 
tended to  vote  for ;  a  refusal  to  pro- 
mise or  disclose,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to,  and  punished  as,  an  open 
vote  given  against  his  landlora  or 
master.  Thus  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  vote  as  he  does  at  present, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  deliberate  false- 
hood ;  the  l)allot  would  only  exempt 
him  from  the  influence  of  property 
by  destroying  his  morals. 

It  would  rather  promote  than  pre- 
vent bribery  and  corruption.  The 
committees  can  easily  ascertain  how 
far  the  promise  of  an  elector,  from 
his  politics  and  character,  can  be  re- 
lied on :  they  would,  therefore,  on 
his  solemn  promise,  as  readily  bribe 
him  as  they  do  now.  At  present,  if 
he  give  a  solemn  promise,  shame 
prevents  him  in  most  cases  from 
violating  it ;  but  with  the  ballot  he 
could,  after  selling  his  vote  to  <Hie 
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tide,  sell  it  to  tlM  other  in  security 
from  detection,  or  the  ballot  would 
hare  no  effect  His  known  want  of 
morals  could  only  keep  the  bribe 
horn  being  offered  him,  and  the  bal* 
lot  would  strongly  tempt  him  to 
abandon  them,  by  leading  him  to 
suppose  he  could  do  it  without  dis* 
eovery. 

At  present  it  is  a  hopeless  matter 
for  the  agents  of  one  candidate  to 
tempt  the  tenants  and  workmoi  who 
are  engaged  through  ^eir  superiors 
to  another :  introduce  the  ludlot,  and 
they  will  use  every  effort  to  gain 
such  tenants  and  workmen  by  cor* 
ruption.  The  influence  of  property 
is  now  a  mighty  means  of  prevent 
ing  bribery  I  a  rast  proportion  of  the 
Totes  it  controls  wou)d,  if  free  from 
it,  be  sold» 

If  voting  in  public  place  a  maa 
under  influence  on  the  one  hand,  it 
also  binds  him  to  profession  and 
pledge  on  the  other.  It  forms  the 
great  bulwark  against  apostacy,  trei^ 
Son,  support  of  a  bad  cause,  and  the 
eemicious  use  of  corrupt  votes*  If 
it  place  the  followers  under  control, 
it  restricts  the  leader  to  an  honouiw 
able  application  of  their  votes  s  and 
it  furnishes  the  example  which  is 
essential  for  giving  a  beneficial  issue 
to  elections.  If  me  ballot  were  ef- 
fective, the  middle  class  of  electors 
could  barter  their  votes,  to  the  be- 
trayal of  their  cause,  and  ffovem- 
ment  could  buy  its  powerfbT(oppo- 
nento  in  security.  Are  we  to  find  any 
preservative  against  this  in  the  recent 
conduct  of  the  Liverpool  electors,  or 
the  history  of  the  last  House  of 
Commons  ? 

Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that 
the  ballot  would  be  inoperative,  or 
it  would  have  mighty  effect  in  de- 
«troyine  morals,  extending  corrup- 
tion and  treachery,  and  causing  elec- 
tions to  turn  on  falsehood,  briberv, 
«nd  apostacy.  In  America,  it  is  little 
more  than  a  dead  letter,  because 
her  circumstances  differ  totally  from 
those  of  England. 

We  must  sav  a  word  of  it,  in  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  specially.  It  is  well- 
known,  that  there  the  Catholic  Priest, 
at  present,  prevails  against  the  land- 
lord; destroy  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  former  will  command 
'every  Catholic  vote ;  the  pledge  ex- 
acted by  him  in  secret,  will  be  a 
matter  of  consciencoi  and,  therefore, 
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of  certain  ttdemotlon.  The  ballot 
would  make  the  Catholic  Priesto  aa 
much  the  electors  of  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  members,  as  they  would  be,  if 
the/  alone  had  votes.  This  ought 
to  be  suflSdent  for  ensuring  its  re« 
jection.  Other  things  may  be  pleaded 
against  it,  generally.  It  would  ren^ 
der  a  scrutiny  impossible,  and  thia 
would  huve  much  influence  in  giving 
the  turn  of  elections  to  bad  votes* 
It  would  operate  balefully  minst 
public  spirit,  as  well  as  opmipni 
and  prove  a  great  means  of  tempting 
neighbours  to  betray  and  ruin  eaen 
other. 

It  his  been  declared  highly  ridi* 
eulous  to  do  S0|  but,  nevertheless^ 
we  will  repeat  the  appeal  to  the 
Englishman's  nationality.  We  call 
on  every  right-hearted  Englishman 
to  array  himself  against  this  out* 
laadish  and  most  un-English  innova* 

tiOtti 

On  shortening  the  life  of  Parlia- 
tnent,  we  have  ittUe  to  offer.  Ta^ 
king  into  account  that  the  term  of 
seven  years  is  not  the  constant,  but 
the  occasional  and  extreme  one,  and 
that  a  Parliament  sometimes  is  only 
buffered  to  live  two  or  three,  we  do 
not  say  that  change  is  necessary.  At 
Imy  rate,  the  term  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  five  years. 

But  Reform,  to  be  materially  be^ 
tieficial,  must  be  extended  in  a  very 
Unsparing  manner  to  the  reformers 
themselves.  Our  readers  are  aware, 
that  at  some  recent  elections  in  Ire- 
land, a  Catholic  Association  took  to 
itself  the  disposal  of  the  seats  In  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  Is  evident 
enough  that  this  pestilential  body 
will  virtually  do  the  same  at  the  next 
election.  The  example  Is  in  course 
of  rapid  imitation  In  England.  There 
is  an  Anti-Slavery  society,  headed  by 
sundry  flaming  reformers ;  this  body, 
at  the  late  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
did  Its  utmost  to  Influence  the  elec- 
tion of  almost  every  place.  A  mighty 
combination  exists,  called  the  JBir- 
mingham  Union,  which  avowedly 
labours  to  control  every  election 
within  Its  reach.  A  socie^  has  late- 
ly been  formed  at  Leeds,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  Uie  coun- 
ty of  York,  as  far  as  possible.  Its 
Close  borough,  and  doubtlessly,  Leeds 
too.  If  the  latter  obtain  members. 
Slmlkr  combinations  exist,  and  are 
forming  in  other  places;  and,  app»« 
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rently,  ihey  will  soon  tpread  tfaem- 
selves  over  the  whole  countiy. 

Why  do  these  bodies  interfere 
with  elections?  Is  it  their  object  to  se* 
cure  to  the  elector  freedom  of  choice 
and  fiutnff  candidates  ?  Or  do  they 
patriotically  labour  to  prevent  in-* 
timidation  and  delusion,  to  oppose 
falsehood,  prejudice,  and  maaness, 
to  suppress  faction,  regulate  parl^^ 
base  contests  on  public  interest,  and 

Bve  the  requisite  character  to  the 
ouse  of  Commons  ?  They  interfere 
to  do  exactly  the  contrary.  The 
Catholic  faction  deprives  the  legal 
electors  of  all  freedom  of  choice,  and 
binds  them  to  one,  and  the  very 
worst,  kind  of  candidates,  to  produce 
convulsion  and  the  dismemberment 
of  the  empire.  The  Anti-Slavery  fac* 
fAtm  labours  to  ruin  an  important 
part  of  the  empire,  to  the  mighty 
injury  of  the  whole.  The  Lee^ 
fiaction  intends  practically  to  disfran* 
^hise  the  Yorkshire  freeholders,  ex- 
elude  all  qualified  men  from  the 
tepresentation,  and  force  on  the 
county  such  strangers  or  lawyers, 
as  Sir  T.  Denman  and  Mr  Sykes,  to 
eompass  anti-national  and  revolu- 
tionary projects  of  its  own.  The 
case  is  similar  with  the  other  fac- 
tions. All  work  by  the  foulest  means 
^^by  falsehood,  intimidation,  and 
torruption— delusion,  passion,  and 
tlamour— loint  purse  and  mob  yio- 
fence  I  and  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  electors  and  candidates  acting 
leverally  and  uprightly,  according 
to  the  constitution  and  laws,  to  stand 
against  them. 

These  factions  consist,  to  a  vast 
extent,  of  men  who  are  not  electors, 
and  they  are  really  the  tools  of  a  few 
individuals.  The  followers  are  just 
as  much  the  slaves  of  their  heads,  in 
regard  to  vote  and  candidate,  as  any 
tenants  are  of  their  landlords.  They 
would  give  us  this  reform ;  a  num- 
ber of  close  boroughs  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed, on  the  one  hand,  and  every 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  coun- 
ties included,  is  to  be  made  a  dose 
borough,  on  the  other.  The  Catholic 
faction  is  the  instrument  of  0*Con- 
nell  and  the  Papist  Priests  —  the 
Anti-Slavery  one  is  the  tool  of  a  knot 
of  Cockney  lawyers  and  traders— 
and  that  of  Leeds  is  the  slave  of  a 
Unitarian  manufacturer,  and  certain 
newspaper  fanatics;  these  men  of 
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course  are  to  l>e  the  new  borough- 
mongers.  Thus  the  control  of  elec* 
tions  is  to  be  taken  from  property, 
which  is  placed  in  many  hands,  and 
divided  in  principle,  in  order  to  give 
it  to  concentrated  fanaticism  and 
despotism-^the  nomination  of  mero^ 
bers  is  to  be  taken  from  honourable 
and  patriotic  men,  who  have  a  deep 
stake  in  the  public  weal,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  it  on  depraved 
and  penniless  brawlers,  demagogues, 
and  traitors. 

If  these  factions  are  to  be  tole- 
ratedi  it  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
reform,  or  to  say  that,  under  any 
eystem,  there  could  be  purity  and 
freedom  of  election.  With  them,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  House  of  Com^ 
mens  to  be  other  than  a  profligate, 
factious,  imbecile,  anti-national,  and 
revolutionary  body.    They  must  be 

E«t  down  with  a  determined  hand, 
ead  and  tail,  root  and  branclu 
There  can  be  no  real  representation, 
if  elections  are  to  be  goremed  by 
combinations  and  factions. 

We  will  only  glance  at  another 
«iost  important  matter.  If  the  re- 
spectable electors  be  as  corrupt  as 
those  of  Liverpool  are  stated  to  be, 
what  but  the  greatest  evils  can  flow 
from  reform?  Vain  and  pernicious 
must  all  change  be,  without  private 
▼irtue  and  public  spirit  in  the  eleo 
tor*  Here  reform  must  again  be 
comprehensively  applied  to  the  re- 
formers in  respect  of  morals. 

Time  and  space  compel  us  to 
leave  various  material  pomts  unno^* 
ticed ;  but  we  shall  perhaps  return 
to  the  subject^  when  the  plan  of 
Ministers  is  placed  before  the  coun- 
ter. 

No  change  ouffht  evidentiy  to  be 
consented  to  by  me  Aristocracy  and 
patriotic  men,  except  on  the  follow>> 
mg  conditions : — 

1.  That  talent,  particularly  on  the 
Opposition  side,  continue  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  it  has  been,  in  respect  of  free- 
dom from  expense  and  popular  in- 
fluence. 

2.  That  the  ignorant  and  corrupt 
part  of  burgesses  be  disfranchisea ; 
and  the  qualification  of  the  elector 
be  based  on  property  in  boroughs 
generally,  and  be  sufiicientiy  high  to 
ensure  a  reasonable  portion  of  intel* 
ligence  and  integrity. 
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3.  That  care  be  taken  to  prevent 
die  lower  class  of  electors  from  com- 
manding the  elections. 

4.  That  the  landed  interest  be  rai- 
sed to  an  equality  with  others;  and 
have  its  full  number  of  seats  duly 
secured  to  it,  not  only  nominally,  but 
really,  by  the  restriction  of  roanufac« 
turiDg  and  trading  freeholders  from 
voting  for  county  members. 

5.  That  every  county  and  borough 
be  bound  to  select  members  from  its 
own  real  and  regular  inhabitants. 

6.  That  the  ballot  be  rejected,  and 

? property  be  suffered  to  retain  its  due 
nfluence. 

7.  That  combinations  for  influ- 
encing elections  be  rigidly  put  down 
by  law. 

If  reform  do  not  comprehend  these 
matters,  it  must  be  sternly  opposed 
by  every  patriot. 

We  have  said,  we  imagine,  suffi- 
cient to  give  mortal  offence  to  both 
ndes,  but  as  we  do  not  write  to  please 
either,  it  ffives  us  no  concern ;  both 
may  pront  in  some  degree  from 
what  we  have  written.  We  conclude 
with  offering  to  each  a  few  observa- 
tions. 

You  who  are  Whig  reformers,  must 
know  that  the  labouring  classes  are 
not  more  anxious  to  injure  the  land- 
ed interest,  than  they  are  to  impose 
ruinous  laws  on  the  manufacturers 
and  traders,  in  respect  of  wages, 
machinery,  &c  &c  You  must  be 
aware,  that  they  feel  as  little  affec- 
tion for  you  as  for  the  Tories :  they 
will  only  act  with  you,  when  they 
can  make  you  their  instruments  and 
followers.  Lord  Brougham  found, 
in  Yorkshire,  that  they  must  either 
be  his  **  schoolmasters"  or  enemies; 
at  the  last  election,  it  was  as  neces- 
sary for  a  candidate  to  conceal  his 
connexion  with  you,  as  it  was  for 
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him  to  conceal  it  with  the  Ministry : 
the  men  whom  they  follow  hate  you 
even  more  than  the  Tories.  And 
you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  your 
strength,  even  more  than  that  of  the 
Tories,liesin  the  Aristocracy.  Know- 
ing all  this,  aa  ]^ou  must  do,  can 
you  doubt,  that  if  you  give  to  these 
classes  the  ascendency  at  elections, 
they  will  ruin  manufactures  and 
trade,  as  well  as  agriculture— they 
will  destroy  yourselves,  as  well  as 
the  Aristocracy  and  the  Tories  ?  And 
can  you  in  common  reason  doubt, 
that  the  scheme  of  reform  will  give 
the  best  House  of  Commons  to  tlHsm, 
which  will  give  the  best  to  the  rest 
of  the  popijuation  ? 

You  who  are  Tory  opponents  of 
reform,  are  now  a  ruined  minority; 
and  how  do  you  expect  to  retrieve 
your  ^len  fortunes  *?  What  do  you 
hope  for  from  the  next  Irish  election  ? 
How  long  can  you  calculate  on  the 
Scotch  members  ?  In  England,  you 
are  nearly  driven  out  of  every  open 
borough,  and  you  are  undergoing 
rapid  expulsion  from  the  counties ; 
this  arises,  not  from  accidental  and 
momentary,  but  from  natural,  perma- 
nent,' and  growing  causes.  The 
present  system  will  make  the  next 
election  far  worse  to  you  than  the 
last  was;  it  will  soon  strip  you  of 
all  but  your  close  boroughs,  neu- 
tralised by  the  Whig  ones,  and  it 
is  injuring  your  creed  as  much  as 
your  party  power.  In  our  conscience 
we  believe  that  you  have  a  deeper 
interest  in  reform,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  community.  We  do  not 
ask  you  to  change  your  opinion  on 
our  words,  but  we  strongly  urge  you, 
for  your  own  sake,  to  let  them  lead 
you  to  careful  examination  and  im- 
partial judgment. 
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My  Dear  Sir  Cristifer, 

Thbrb*s  nRethiDg  I  so  much  ad- 
mire about  you  as  the  real  simpli- 
city o'  your  ways  of  going  on.  I  al- 
ways used  to  think,  that  as  folk  grew 
l^reater  they  grew  aye  the  prouder : 
mdeedy  Tve  seen't  sae  in  some  folk 
myself;  there  was  Mrs  Duncason, 
the  bailie's  wife — as  douce>  quiet- 
behaved  a  woman  in  her  shop  as 
could  be— *ceevil  and  respectable  to 
all  the  customers — when  her  man 
was  made  a  Sir,  for  carrying  up  a 
dress,  or  something  o*  that  kmd,  till 
his  Majesty — no  the  present  man, but 
his  brother — he  aye  cared  mair  for 
his  clothes  than  this  sailor  ane — she 
was  neither  to  hold  nor  bind, — she 
answered  as  sharp  as  could  possibly 
be,  if  a  body  only  spiered  the  price 
o'  an  article,  till  folk  was  just  fright- 
ed out  o'  her  shop;  for  ye  ken  it 
wad  not  have  done  to  have  threip'd 
about  maybe  a  bawbee,  wi'  such  a 
grand  woman,  and  "  yer  leddyship" 
coming  out  at  every  word.  But 
that's  no  the  way  with  you.  Ye  are 
just  the  same  kind-hearted,  even- 
down sort  of  a  man  that  I  have  al- 
ways known  ye,  unco  agreeable  to 
the  leddies,  and  no  elevated  wi'  yer 
dignity  above  what  is  just  an'  proper 
in  a  man  o'  yer  station.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  o'  this  the  ither  night 
when  ye  cam  yer  wa's  up  to  yer  tea, 
just  as  ye  used  to  do,  lang  lang  syne, 
afore  ye  ever  thought  o'  being  made 
a  knight  or  a  baronet  either.  We 
were  just  all  delighted  wi'  ye ;  but 
ni  no  tell  ye  a'  that  was  said  of  you 
after  ye  were  gone.  I  most  sincerely 
hope  the  roomatism  has  not  return- 
ed, and  I  can  really  and  truly  recom- 
mend coarse  brown  paper  neist  the 
skin,  as  the  very  best  remedy  I  hae 
ever  tried.  It  keeps  out  the  cauld 
beyond  belief.  Weel,  that  night,  ye 
mind,  ye  were  sae  amused,  or  was 
pleased  to  say  sae,  with  my  adven- 
ture wi'  the  ship  at  Portsmouth,  that 
ye  begged  o*  me  to  write  it  down 
lor  you,  to  read  and  laugh  at  it  at 
yer  leisure.  Ye'll  maybe  think  me 
an  auld  fool  for  my  pains,  but  I  can 
refuse  ye  naething ;  so,  as  I  hae  nae- 
thing  else  to  do  ttie  noo,  I  will  e'en 
vn-ite  it  a',  as  it  took  place,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recollect 
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Ye  remember  wee  Johnny  Hen- 
derson, the  white-headed  laddie, 
that  lived  wi'  me  ever  since  his 
mither,  my  niece,  died  o*  a  con- 
sumption, poor  thing :  he  was  aye 
a  mischievous  callant,  an'  I  hope 
ye've  forgi'en  him  for  the  tricks  ne 
used  to  play  upon  us  baith— do  ye 
mind  when  he  sawed  awa'  about  a 
foot  frae  yer  crutch,  and  when  ye 
gaed  to  show  Mrs  G.  to  her  coach, 
ye  cam'  down  on  yer  nose  on  the 
carpet?  Aweel,  aweel,  I  hope  ye've 
past  a'  that,  for  there  was  nobody 
that  wee  Johnny  likit  sae  weel  as 
yersell.  He  was  ower  high  in  the 
spirit  for  a  poor  auld  maid  like  me 
to  manage,  so,  wi'  the  advice  o'  the 
ither  friends,  though  sair  a^ain'  my 
inclination,  I  agre^  to  let  him  gang 
for  a  sailor,  for  he  was  extraordinar 
mad  for  the  sea.  I  had  had  the  care 
o'  him  by  that  time  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  he  was  just  the  same 
to  me  as  if  he  had  been  my  ain. 

Weel,  we  got  him  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman on  board  of  the  Jenny- 
veeve,  a  frigate  of  war,  with  thirty-six 

§uns  in  her.  When  the  news  cam 
own,  he  was  just  wild  wi'  joy — he 
gaed  about  the  house  singhig  "  Cease, 
rude  Boreas,"  and  <<  The  Gallant 
Harry  Thusa,"  till  mv  maid— do  ye 
mind  auld  Jenny  ? — declared  he  was 
fey,  and  naething  gude  would  come 
of  it  The  time  cam  on  at  last  when 
he  had  to  gang  up  to  England  an' join 
his  ship.  He  haid  his  uniform  on— I 
mind  him  so  weel— wi*  his  little  dirk 
hinging  at  his  side,  and  looking  sae 
bonny,  wi'  a  little  cockit  hattie  upon 
his  head — oh,  he  didna  look  like  as 
if  he  was  ganging  to  the  wars ;  an*  I 
thought  he  was  a  bit  orphan,  an'  that 
he  might  have  staid  sae  happy  at 
hame  wi*  his  auld  auntie — and  my 
heart  nearly  misgave  me,  and  I  was 
sorry  I  had  agreed  to  let  him  gang.. 
But  it  was  ower  late  to  draw  back; 
an'  as  the  bit  creature  hung  greetin' 
ower  my  shouther,  I  vowed,  if  he 
was  spared  this  voyage,  he  should 
never  quit  me  again.  I,  wi*  tears  and 
grief,  said  fareweel  to  wee  Johnny, 
and  lookit  forward  wi*  the  greatest 
impatience  to  the  time  when  I  was 
to  see  him  again.  He  hadna  been 
gone  from  me  above  a  month,  when 
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he  writ  me  a  letter,  tellin'  me  his  ship 
was  ordered  to  go  to  a  station  in 
South  America,  an'  stay  there  for 
three  years — an*  I  wasna  to  see  him 
for  a'  tliat  time !  It  made  me  regret 
a  thousand  times  that  ever  I  allowed 
him  to  gang,  but  it  couldnabe  mendit 
noo,  so  I  consoled  myself  as  weel  as 
I  was  able.  It's  extraordinar  how 
soon  ye  come  round  out  o'  the  bit- 
terness o'  grief  at  parting,  as  lang  as 
ye  hae  ony  hope  o  meetin'  a^in.  I 
thought  every  time  I  heard  frae  him 
he  was  aye  nearer  the  hame-comin* ; 
and  I  amused  myself  in  the  mean- 
time by  mendin*  his  torn  shirts  he 
had  left,  and  putting  cloutings  in  the 
hinder  part  o'  his  breeks — nve  pair 
o'  ankeens,  attd  three  janes,  forbye 
an  auld  pair  o'  corduroys.  Every 
letter  he  wrote  me,  shewed  he  was 
getting  mair  and  mair  edication. 
They  had  a  chaplain  on  board  of  the 
vessel,  that  was  a  good  gentleman, 
and  very  kind  to  wee  Johnny,  learn- 
ing him  Latin  and  Greek  at  his  orra 
hours,  beside  navigation,  and  boxing 
the  compass,  and  astronomy,  that 
tliey  need  in  their  profession  as  offi- 
shers.  The  other  parts  o'  their  duty, 
such  as  speeling  the  shrouds,  firing 
off  little  pistols,  and  rowing  in  boats, 
I'se  warrand  Johnny  learned  them 
without  troubling  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman muckle  in  the  teaching — for 
he  was  aye  an  active  kind  o'  an 
ettercap,  and  unco  fond  o'  the  pou- 
ther — an'  as  to  the  climbing,  I  lost 
him  ae  time  for  a  haill  day,  and  fand 
him,  at  last,  on  the  outside  o'  the 
lumm. 

The  three  years  at  last  past  ower, 
an'  a  letter  cam  frae  him  to  say,  his 
ship  would  be  at  Portsmouth  some 
time  in  the  end  of  July  or  beginning  o' 
August  This  cam  to  me  in  June,  and 
I  couldna  sleep  for  thinkin'  o'  my 
dear  wee  Johnny's  comin'  back  to  me 
again.  Atlastlmadeupmymindlwad 
ffang  up  myself  and  receive  him  when 
he  cam  back;  for,  thinks  I,  the  bit 
laddie  will  need  some  decent  person 
that  knows  the  ways  o'  the  world  to 
tak  care  o'  him,  after  being  sae  lang 
awa'  frae  the  dry  land,  ftelled  my 
resolution  to  no  living;  and  upon  the 
fifteenth  day  of  July,!  took  my  place 
in  the  James  Watt  steam-boat  for 
London,  and  intended  to  tak  the 
coach  the  minute  I  got  there,  and 
wait  at  Portsmouth  till  the  Jenny- 
veeve  cam  hame.  Captain  Bain,  the 
Captain  o'  the  James  Watt  steam- 


boat, was  a  very  nice  chatty  man,  and 
tell'd  me  in  every  way  how  it  was  best 
for  me  to  proceed.  So,  when  the  ship 
arrived  at  Blackwall,  I  gaed,  intill  a 
hackney  coach,  to  the  Green  Dragon 
hotel,  and  was  just  as  happy  as  if  I 
had  been  in  my  ain  house.  Next 
momine,  I  gat  into  a  coach  wi'  four 
horses,  m  a  lon^  street  called  Oxford 
Street,  and  was  just  entering  into  chat 
wi'  a  leddy  on  the  other  side,  when 
an  ill-fawred  man  opened  the  door, 
and  told  me  he  had  put  my  luggage 
into  the  boot  I  tell'd  him  I  was 
muckle  obliged  to  him  for  being  sae 
kind,  and  was  gaun  on  speaking  to 
my  fellow-passenger,  when  the  man 
interrupted  me  again,  and  told  me, 
**  he  expected  me  to  pay  him  for  his 
trouble,  as  he  had  put  the  trunk  and 

Eortmanty  at  the  very  bottom  o'  the 
oot,  as  I  was  goin?  the  whole  way 
thro'  to  Poachmuth."— "  Mercifu' ! 
gracious  I"  cried  I,  *'  dinna  tak  me  to 
ony  such  place.  Tell  the  coachman 
not  to  gang  on,  on  ony  account ;  for 
I  took  my  place  last  night  for  Ports- 
mouth, and  paid."  The  impudent 
vagabond  turned  and  winkit  to  a 
companion  beside  him,  and  said 
something  about  "  queerin'  the  old 
Scotch  un;"  but,  thinks  I,  mybirkie, 
ye'll  get  the  warst  o'  the  queerin'  if 
ye  begin  till't  The  leddy  noo  telt 
me  I  was  in  the  richt  coach,  and  it 
was  only  the  blackguard's  way  o* 
speech.  Upon  which  I  was  greatly 
at  my  ease,  and  resolved  no  to  gie 
the  insolent  rascal  a  single  bawbee. 
Weel,  he  threipit  on  air  on ;  but  I 
aye  pretendit  to  be  deaf,  and  never 
answered  to  all  his  begging;  for  he 
didna  ask  it  at  a'  in  a  respectable 
manner.  At  last  he  grew  to  such  a 
pitch  of  abusing  me,  tnat  he  told  me 
to  keep  my  coppers,  as  he  supposed 
they  would  be  a  fortune  to  an  old 
skinflint  like  me  in  my  own  begrarly 
country.  Upon  which  I  put  my  head 
out  o'  the  window  o'  the  coach,  and 
telt  him,  says  I, "  Ye  needna  laugh 
at  me,  ye  ill-fawred  loon,  or  speak 
about  beggarly  countries,  when  ye're 
a  beggar  yersell,  an'  wad  be  a  robber 
too,  an  ye  had  the  courage  I  Gin  ye 
hadkeepitaceevil  tongue  m  yer  head, 
ye  wad  nae  chanced  to  hae  had  a  sil- 
ler saxpence  in  yer  pocket  I  Sirs,wha 
has  the  best  o't  noo  ?"  Upon  that  a 
great  gufiaw  gat  up  again'  the  yaga  • 
bond ;  and  the  coachman  crackit  his 
whip,  an'  away  set  I,  still  in  a  great 
passion;  for  ye  ken  I'm  easy  angered. 
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Sir  Crisdfer;  but  still  it  was  plea- 
sant to  bae  saved  a  sixpence  frae 
sucb  an  ill-mannered  scoundrel  as 
yon,  an'  so  thought  the  leddy  too, 
for,  in  the  hurry  an'  stramash,  be  had 
forgotten  her  a'tbegither. 

I  needna  tell  you  ony  thing  about 
the  journey  down,  but  it  was  a  lang 
way  o'  gate,  and  altho'  the  ither  leddy 
was  particular  kind,  and  telt  me  a' 
the  places,  as  we  passed  along  the 
road,  I'll  no  say  but  at  the  end  o'  the 
day  I  was  very  ow'rcome  with  sleep. 
The  ither  leddy  she  fell  asleep  too; 
but,  just  when  we  gat  within  maybe 
three  miles  o'  the  town,  there  was 
the  most  awfu*  firing  o*  guns  that 
could  be.  We  baith  started  up  in 
alarm,  and  the  firing  still  continued 
boom,  booming  extraordinar.  "  Oh 
it's  the  French,  the  weary  French !" 
cries  I,  for  I  mind  it  o'  the  panick 
in  Edenbureh  in  the  year  eighteen 
bunder  and  twelve,  when  a  French 
fleet  was  reported  to  be  down  at  the 
Bass ;  but  my  neighbour  pat  me  in 
mind  we  were  at  peace  with  the 
French,  and  then  she  thought  it  wad 
maybe  be  saluting  some  ither  fleet 
that  was  coming  in  frae  foreien  parts. 
"  It'll  be  the  Jenny veeve,"  tninks  I; 
"  Oh !  I  hope,  mem,  they  dinna  sa- 
lute wi'  cannon-balls,  for  I  hae  a  ne- 
phew in  a  ship  that  I'm  expecting  is 
cominghame  just'aboutthis  time?^ — 
"  Oh  no,"  says  she, "  be  quite  easy ;" 
but  the  guns  still  gaed.on  firing  far 
faster  than  the  Castle  on  the  fourth 
o'  June ;  an'  I  couldna  rest  till  I  fand 
out  the  occasion, — so  I  put  my  head 
out  o'  the  window  and  skirled  to  the 
coachman,  as  loud  as  I  was  able 
— **  Coachman !"  says  I,  "  what's  a* 
the  guns  firing  for  the  noo?"  The 
coachman  was  a  very  ceevil  man,  as 
indeed  a'  the  English  coachees  are, 
and  says  he,  "  It's  the  Lord  Igh  Had- 
mind,  maum,  a-kimming  hover  from 
the  Hisle  of  Vight"  That  was  our 
king  that  is  noo;  and  an  awfu'  pluf- 
fin  o'  the  pouther  they  made  about 
him.  At  last  I  got  into  the  hotel, 
the  George,  where  the  coach  stop- 
pit,  and  they  telt  me  the  house  was 
unco  croudet,  because  the  Prince 
was  in  the  town,  and  a  great  army  o' 
ofiKcers  come  to  wait  on  him.  But 
after  a  deal  o'  do,  they  said  they  wad 
pit  me  up,  and  so,  after  a  cup  o'  tea, 
me  and  the  ither  leddy  gaed  out  to 
see  the  town.  Every  body  was  flee- 
in*  about  as  if  the  enemy  was  at  ^e 


gate,  grand  oflUcers  wl'  thefa:  cockit 
hats,  and  epalits  on  their  shoulders, 
and  fine  leddies  walking  about.  In- 
deed, we  were  baith  of  us  very  de- 
lighted wi  the  sight.  But  1  maun 
mak  my  story  short;  for,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I'm  no  muckle  used  to  the 
writin',  and  my  fingers  are  getting 
unco  stiff*. 

Wcel,  the  next  momine  I  gat  up^ 
and  after  my  breakfast,!  askit  the 
landlord  if  he  could  tell  me  ony  thin^ 
about  the  Jenny  veeve,  for  I  expeckit 
her  in  about  that  time.  He  was  a 
very  polite  man,  and  promised,  the 
minute  she  cam  into  tne  "  holfing,'* 
which  I  thought  was  maybe  some 
part  o'  the  harbour,  he  would  let  me 
know.  A'  the  forenoon  I  gaed  walk- 
ing about  the  town,  ca'in'  every  noo 
and  then  at  the  hotel,  just  to  ask 
about  the  vessel ;  but  at  last  I  thought 
I  wad  rang  doon  to  the  harbour  my- 
self. Weel,  the  first  thing  I  sees  is 
a  gentleman  wi'  a  prospect  glass  ia 
his  hand,  and,  after  keekin'  through 
it  a  lang  time,  he  turned  about  to  his 
friend,  and  said,  "  Jenny  veeve  in  the 
ofliing;  I  know  her  by  her  trim."  I 
gaed  up  till  him,  and  askit  if  it  was 
really  the  Jennyveeve  frigate,  and 
how  far  off  the  part  o'  the  ofiling  was 
she  was  in.  He  telt  me  she  was 
just  rounding  St  Helen's,  and  would 
be  at  anchor  in  two  hours.  Noo,  a 
thought  struck  me,  I  would  like  to 
surprise  wee  Johnny ;  and  as  the  sea 
was  quite  calm,  and  the  day  as  warm 
as  could  be,  I  agreed  wi'  a  man  to 
tak  me  out  to  her  in  a  boat  Away 
we  went  through  the  water,  m' 
amang  a'  the  ships,  quite  enchantit. 
I  saw  the  Victory,  where  Lord  Nel- 
son was  killed,  and  she  lookit  iust 
like  a  three-story  house  in  Aber- 
cromby  Place.  We  sailed,  and  sailed, 
and  at  last  we  reached  the  side  o* 
the  Jennyveeve.  A  gentleman  lookit 
ower  the  bannister  at  the  side  o'  the 
ship,  and  I  telt  him  I  wantit  him  to 
let  me  come  on  board,  as  I  had  a 
friend  in  the  ship,  that  I  was  very 
particular  to  see.  Weel,  he  gaed 
awa'  for  a  while,  and  then  he  cam 
back,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  stair 
was  let  down,  and  up  I  gaed,  and 
fand  myself  on  the  floor  o'  the  ves- 
sel, standin'  beside  the  gentleman 
that  had  spoken  to  me  first  I  telt 
him  who  I  was,  and  that  I  wantit  to 
see  wee  Johnny  Henderson,  that 
was  a  bit  middle  in  their  ship.    Ho 
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6a!d  I  wad  see  him  belive,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  wad  introduce  me  to 
^e  captain— a  nice,  brisk  little  bust- 
ling man,  though  rather  ower  much 
given  up  to  the  swearing,  he  turned 
out  to  be.  He  was  standin'  on  the 
raised  up  part  o'  the  floor,  giein'  his 
orders,  and  speakin'  to  me,  a'  in  the 
breath.  "  You  want  Mr  Henderson, 
I  think,madam?  excellent  young  man 
—highly  pleased  with  him"— and 
then  he  said  something  about  the 
ship.  "  Oh,  I  was  sure  ye  wad  be 
that,  captain,  for  I  aye  brought  him 
up  myself  wi*  the  greatest  care.*' 
The  captain  laughed  and  spoke  very 
familiarhr,  as  if  we  had  known  ane 
anither  for  long;  but  in  a  while  he 
turned  to  the  gentleman  I  spoke  till, 
and  desired  him  to  send  Mr  Hender- 
son. The  gentleman — he  was  a  life- 
tenant  o*  the  ship— turned  awa*  in  a 
moment,  but  as  he  passed  me  to  exe- 
cute the  order,  I  could  hear  the  bir- 
kie  was  humming  the  tune  o'  Black- 
Eyed  Susan.  \^el,  in  a  short  time 
up  cam  wee  Johnny ;  but  I  declare 
to  ye,  Mr  North— Sir  Cristifer,  I 
ahould  say — I  wad  not  hae  known 
him,  he  was  sae  changed.  He  had 
grown  tall  and  strong,  and  in  nae- 
wing  like  the  stripling  he  had  been, 
save  in  his  bonny,  wild-looking  blue 
ee ; — but  when  he  saw  me,  and  rush- 
ed forward  and  kissed  his  puir  auld 
Buntie,  I  kent  he  was  the  same  warm- 
hearted creatur  he  used  to  be — I'll 
no  say  but  I  grat  wi'  perfect  happi- 
ness at  seein^  the  lad  again — and  I 
think  Johnny  himsell  was  unco  near 
the  greetin*. 

The  captain  and  the  ither  gentleman 
bad  gaen  awa,  which  was  very  con- 
siderate, but  they  soon  cam  back 
again,  when  they  saw  us  in  conversa- 
tion. **  Oh,  Johnny,"  said  I,  •*  what 
a  great  chield  ye  have  grown !  the 
breeks  that  I  mended  for  ye  '11  be 
o'  nae  use  to  ye  now,  and  the  sarks 
'11  be  perfectly  thrown  awa."  He 
began  to  laugh,  when  I  said  this, 
Wiethe  same  wild  laugh  he  used  to 
do  at  hame ;  and  said,  "  What !  aun- 
tie, always  thinking  about  the  pence 
yet?"—"  It'll  maybe  be  the  better 
tor  you  some  day,  if  I  do;  for,  if  ye're 
no  greatly  changed,  a  bawbee  aye 
burned  a  bole  in  your  potket  unco 
goon."  But  now  began  a  great  bia- 
sing awa  o'  the  guns,  much  the  same 
as  Sie  day  before ;  a'  the  ships  get- 
tin'  covered  up  wi'  the  smoke,  out 


sometimes  atwixt  twa  o*  the  clouds 
we  could  see  a  boat  rowed  wi'  some- 
body in't  o'  great  consequence,  and 
some  ither  boats  followin't  to  keep 
it  company.  I  telt  them  it  was  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  the  King's  bri- 
ther,  eeein'  the  ships;  but  the  cap- 
tain cried  out,  it  was  very  unlucky 
he  had  not  known  of  it  before — but 
that  they  must  exert  themselves  noo* 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  every  one 
to  his  station,  to  get  the  ship  in  the 
grandest  order,  in  case  the  Prince 
should  come  on  board  to  inspect  her. 
So  for  a  good  while  I  was  left  to  my 
ain  reflections. 

It  was  just  astonishin'  to  see  how 
neatly  they  gaed  about  it — a'  as  quiet 
an'  active  as  possible,  nae  clish-ma- 
claver  gaun  on  amang  the  men,  like 
what  ye  hear  whan  a  wheen  women's 
brushing  up  a  dining-room  or  wash- 
in'  a  stair.  I  stood  for  a  lang  time^ 
and  admired  the  auickness  o'  their 
motions,  and  the  ship  at  last  lookit 
just  like  a  new  preen.  The  ^ns  in 
the  ither  ships  were  still  firm'  awa 
at  intervals,  and  we  were  very  near 
to  them  noo,  and  could  see  every 
thing  that  gaed  on.  The  boat  we 
had  seen  before,  keepit  rowin'  frae 
ship  to  ship,  and  aye  the  guns  keepit 
blawing  on,  till  mv  very  een  grew 
sair  wi'  the  winkin' ;  for  it's  onpo»- 
sible  to  keep  the  een  open  when 
such  a  great  thud  o'  sound  comes 
blash  upon  yer  ear ;  it  was  for  a'  the 
world  just  like  askelp  on  the  cheek 
o'  the  head.  Weel,  when  1  was 
tired  wi'  joukin'  my  head,  an  awfu* 
fear  cam'  upon  me,  that  the  guns  in 
our  ain  ship  wad  be  oblegated  to 
be  fired ;  an'  I  weel  kent,  that  if  I 
wasna  killed  by  the  burstin'  of  the 
cannons,  I  wad  die  o'  the  fright.  So, 
says  I  to  the  captain,  ^  Ob,  Captain 
P^n^  Captain  Pagan,  do  ye  think 
ye'll  hae  to  fire  an  the  guns  o'  the 
ship?  It'll  just  kill  me  outright" 
Then  he  laughed  extraordinar,  and 
said,  **  Firel'"  said  he;  "  yes,  egad, 
old  Billy's  a  bluffs  one,  and  if^we 
don't  give  the  royal  salute,  he'll 
blow  us  up  sky-high  I"—**  Oh  Lord 
hae  a  care  o'  me  I'*^  says  I,  **  he  wad 
surely  never  do  such  a  cruel  thing  as 
blaw  us  a'  up  for  no  firin'  a  salute  ? 
Oh,  they're  wearv  things,  thae  sa- 
lutes, baith  for  auld  and  young  I"  I 
sat  down  just  perfectly  owercomewi* 
my  apprehensions,  when,  to  my  greal 
delignt  andastonishmentywee  iomoj 
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comes  up  to  ine,  and  tells  me,  that  a 
flag  or  signal  o'  some  sort  or  ither 
was  put  up,  to  gie  them  to  under* 
stand  that  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
dldna  want  to  be  saluted ;  but  he 
wad  just  come  in  about  half  an  hour, 
and  see  how  they  were  after  being 
tiiree  years  horn  home. 

Weel  pleased,  as  ye  may  imagine, 
was  I  to  near  the  news ;  for  I  made 
sure  a'  danger  was  oyer;  and  I  could- 
na  help  thinkin'  how  very  1<ind  it  was 
in  the  Prince,  no  to  let  the  sailors, 
poor  fellows,  run  the  risk  o'  firing, 
noo  they  had  come  sae  near  to  the 
shore  in  safety.  But  just  in  the  midst 
of  my  kecklmg  and  rejoicing,  up 
comes  wee  Johnny  agaiu,  and  tells 
me,  that  as  the  Admiral  didna  like  to 
see  petticoats  on  board,  I  must  be 
stowed  away  into  some  quiet  comer 
where  his  Royal  Highness  wadna  see 
me.    OhI  I  was  wuling  to  gangony 

Slace,  I  was  sae  perfedcly  nappy  to 
ave  escaped  the  guns.  But  oh.  Sir 
Cristiferl  whar  do  you  think  that 
neer-do-weel  callant  persuaded  me 
to  be  hidden  ?  There  wasna  a  single 
part  o*  the  ship,  he  said,  that  the  ad- 
miral wadna  see  in  a  jiffey ;  he  wad 
gang  intill  every  comer,  till  no  a 
mouse  wad  be  in  the  haill  of  the  ves- 
sel  that  he  wadna  ken  whar  its  hi- 
ding-hole was  ;  so,  after  threeping 
ana  telling  me  every  thing  was  safe, 
he  just  prevailed  on  me  to  slip  intill 
ane  o'  tne  guns.  Weel,  he  telt  me, 
and  swore  tiU't,  that  no  salute  was  to 
be  fired,  and  that  there  was  no  chance 
o'  my  being  fund  out  in  such  a  place 
as  that ;  and  so,  at  last,  in  great  fear 
and  trembling,  I  let  him  lift  me  up, 
and  put  me,  feet  foremost,  into  ane 
o'  the  cannons  at  the  side  o'  the  ship. 
Ye  ken  what  a  wee  jimp  body  I  am ; 
and  I  assure  you  Fve  lam  in  mony  a 
waur  situation  than  you ;  I  couldna 
tum  myself,  to  be  sure,  but  I  was  in 
safety,  and  the  Prince,  they  telt  me, 
wadna  stay  more  than  twenty  minutes. 
Weel,  I  hadna  been  lang  in  the  gun 
when  I  heard  the  patter  of  oars  in 
the  water  below  wnere  I  was ;  then 
I  heard  the  boat  stop ;  and  syne  I 
heard  a  great  stamping  on  the  floor, 
or  the  deck,  as  they  call  it  in  a  ship. 
Then  the  noise  all  ceased  for  maybe 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  the 
stamping  began  again.  And  as  the 
party  stood  very  near  whar  I  was,  I 
could  even  hear  a  wee  o'  what  they 
were  sayin'.   I  could  just  catch  a 


voice  nows  and  theni  tayin*  some* 
thiug  about  damnation— an'  I  was ' 
sure  frae  the  rest  that  I  heard,  that 
it  was  the  Prince  was  speakin* ;  but 
the  captain  gied  as  good  as  he  got» 
and  spak'  a  great  deal  about  damna^ 
tion  too;  so  that  really  whether  they 
were  swearing,  as  saUors  generally 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  or  expound* 
ing  a  text,  I  couldna  weel  determine; 
but,  however  that  may,  there  gat  up 
a  great  laugh,^and;the  Prince  seemed 
unco  weel  pleased,  by  the  tone  o*  his 
voice.  But  oh,  Mr  North  I— there,  Pve 
forgotten  yer  teetle  again— just  foncy 
m^  feelings  when  I  heard  the  cap- 
tam  ask  leave  to  salute  his  Royal 
Highness  as  he  went  away !  Oh  dear 
me,  thinks  I,  FU  be  sent  fleein*  thro* 
the  air  frae  tiie  mouth  o*  a  gun  I  And 
what  sort  o'  death  is  that  for  a  de- 
cent auld  maiden  leddy  to  dee  I  Oh 
that  I  had  never  set  mv  foot  intill  a 
ship  I  And  wi'  that  I  tned  to  scream 
to  them  to  stop,  but  my  throat  was  sae 
dry  I  could  mak'  no  sound ; — I  tried 
to  creep  out,  and  hoped  to  tumble 
intill  the  sea  and  be  orown'd ;  but  I 
couldna  move  hand  or  fit,  I  was  sae 
jammed  intill  the  gun.  And  noo, 
tho*  I  was  mair  than  half  dead,  I  had 
a  terrible  consciousness  o'  every 
thing  that  was  gaun  on.  I  heard  the 
party  gaun  down  into  their  boat;  I 
could  fancy  I  saw  them  laughing  and 
chatting  awa*  sae  happy  and  con- 
tentit;  and  there  was  1,  stuck  into 
the  mouth  o'  a  gun,  ready  to  be  fired 
awa'  in  honour  o'  the  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral 1 1 1  I  thought  I  could  see  the 
very  part  o'  the  wall  about  twa  miles 
aff  that  I  wad  reach  to,  and  yet  I  had- 
na power  to  cry  out  and  tell  the 
Prince  the  jeopardy  I  was  in.  But 
very  soon  a  greater  degree  o'  the 
fear  cam'  ower  me,  for  the>hip  shook 
and  staggered  as  if  a  great  blow  had 
been  hit,  and  then  cam'  a  roar  o'  the 
cannon,  and  I  felt  that  the  bitterness 
o'  death  was  begun ;  then  gaed  aff 
anither :  and  then,  in  the  pauses  be- 
tween, my  ears  were  pretematurally 
shupened,  and  I  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing, **  Oh,auntie,  farewell — ^but  don't 
be  very  much  alarm'd,  for  she  is 
not  loaded  with  ball, — and  you've  a 
chance  of  being  picked  up  by  the 
boats."  Then  gaed  aff  anither  gun, 
and  I  felt  by  Sie  sound  they  were 
coming  regularly  up  the  row  where 
I  was— and  then  I  heard  the  captaiu, 
standing  just  at  the  end  o'  my  gun, 
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say  to  ihe  man  that  was  firing  them 
•aff— *'  Here — run  out  this  old  jade  I" 
Mercifu'  roe,  could  the  cauld-heart- 
ed  vagabond  be  speakin'  that  way  o' 
me  I — **  Raise  up  her  breech  a  little, 
and  lay  on!"— Here  my  senses  a' 
tiiegither  forsook  me — to  be  spoken 
o'  in  such  an  undelicate  manner  be- 
fore sae  roony  great  starin'  menfolk, 
was  waur  than  neing  shot  out  o'  the 
gun ;  and  being  perfectly  owercome 
wi'  shame  and  night,  I  sank  into  a 
dwam.  The  rest  <?  the  story  is  very 
soon  told.  The  vagabonds  kent  a' 
the  time  they  were  never  gaun  to 
fire  her  aff;  but  the  captain  and 
that  ^ood-for-nothin'  creatur,  wee 
Johnnie,  did  it  a'  for  their  ain  amuse- 
ment However,  when  they  gat  me 
out  o'  the  gun,  they  really  behaved 
sae  weel,  and  made  sae  mony  kind 
speeches  about   it,  that  I  coudn|i 
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find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  angrr.  Sa 
I  just  forgied  them  buth ;  but  if  ever 
ony  body  catches  me  playing  hide- 
and-seek  in  the  body  o'  a  gun,  they've 
my  free  leave  to  fire  it  aff,  and  send 
me  fleein*  to  the  back  o*  Beyont. 
And  noo.  Sir  Cristifer,  I  hae  gien  ye 
the  account  o'  my  adventure,  that  ye 
wantet  Ye  maun  mak  a'  allowances 
for  the  spelling  and  the  language  o* 
this  account;  for  the  real  truth  o' 
the  matter  is,  that  if  I  tak'  either  to 
writin'  or  speakin'  o'  the  English,  I 
dinna  come  nearly  sae  good  a  himd 
as  when  I  think  and  write  in  my  ain 
native  tongue.  So,  wi'  best  wishes 
to  yourself,  and  to  Mrs  G.  the  next 
time  ye  see  her,  I  remain, 

My  dear  Sir  Cristifer, 
Your  affectionate  friend  and 
weel  wisher. 
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Could  we  but  keep  our  fpirits  to  that  height. 
We  might  be  happy ;  but  this  clay  wiU  iliik 
Itg  spark  immortal. 

Bybok. 

Return,  my  thoughts,  come  home ! 
Ye  wild  and  wing'd  1  what  do  ye  o'er  the  deep  ? 
And  wherefore  thus  th'  Abyss  of  Time  o'ersweep, 

As  bird  the  ocean-foam  ? 

Swifter  than  shooting  star. 
Swifter  than  lances  of  the  northern  light, 
Upspringing  through  the  purple  heaven  of  night, 

Hath  been  your  course  uar  I 

Through  the  bright  battle-clime. 
Where  laurel-boughs  make  dim  the  Grecian  streams. 
And  reeds  are  whispering  of  heroic  themes. 

By  temples  of  old  Time  : 

Through  southern  garden-bowers. 
Such  as  young  Juliet  look'd  from,  when  her  eye, 
Fill'd  with  the  fervid  soul  of  Italy, 

Watch'd  for  the  starry  hours : 

Through  the  North's  ancient  halls. 
Where  banners  thrill'd  of  yore,  where  harp-strings  rung. 
But  ffrass  vraves  now  o'er  those  that  fought  and  sung^ 

Hearth-light  hath  left  their  walls  I 

Through  forests  old  and  dim. 
Where  o'er  the  leaves  dread  magic  seems  to  brood. 
And  sometimes  on  the  haunted  solitude, 

Rises  the  pilgrim's  hymn : 
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Or  where  some  fountain  lies, 
With  lotus^ups  through  orient  spice-woods  gleaming  I 
There  have  ye  been,  ye  wanderers  I  idly  dreaming 

Of  man*s  lost  paradise  I 

Return,  my  thoughts,  return  I 
Cares  wait  your  presence  in  life's  daily  track, 
And  voices,  not  of  music,  call  you  back; 

Harsh  voices,  cold  and  stem  I 

Oh !  no,  return  ye  not  I 
Still  farmer,  loftier,  let  your  soarings  be! 
Go,  bring  me  strength  from  joumeyings  bright  and  free. 

O'er  many  a  haunted  spot. 

Go,  seek  the  martyr's  grave, 
'Midst  the  old  mountains,  and  the  deserts  vast; 
Or  through  the  ruin'd  cities  of  the  past, 

Follow  the  wise  and  brave  I 

Go,  visit  cell  and  shrine ! 
Where  woman  hath  endured ! — through  wrong,  through  scorn, 
Uncheer'd  by  fame,  yet  silently  upborne 

By  promptings  more  divine  I 

Go,  shoot  the  gulf  of  death ! 
Track  the  pure  spirits  where  no  chain  can  bind, 
Where  the  heart's  boundless  love  its  rest  may  find. 

Where  the  storm  sends  no  breath ! 

Higher,  and  yet  more  high  I 
Shake  off  the  cumbering  cham  which  earth  would  lay 
On  your  victorious  wines — mount,  mount ! — Your  way 

Is  through  eternity  I 
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Shall  I  make  tpiriU  fetch  me  what  I  please  ? 

Resolve  me  of  all  ambiguities? 

Perform  what  desperate  enterprises  1  mill  ? 

1*11  have  them  fly  to  lodia  for  gold. 

Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl. 

And  search  all  comers  of  the  New-found  World 

For  pleasant  fruiu  and  princely  deticatrs. 

llA  blow's  Fauttut, 

An  old  man  on  his  deathbed  lay,  an  old  yet  stately  man; 
His  lip  seem'd  moulded  for  command,  tho'  ouivering  now,  and  wan; 
By  fits  a  wild  and  wandering  fire  shot  from  his  troubled  eye. 
But  his  pale  brow  still  austerely  wore  its  native  mastery. 

There  were  gorgeous  things  from  lan.ds  afar,  strewn  round  the  mystic  room; 
From  where  the  orient  psJm-trees  wave,  bright  gem  and  dazzling  plume; 
And  vases  with  rich  odour  fill'd,  that  o'er  the  couch  of  death 
Shed  forth,  like  groves  from  Indian  isles,  a  spicy  summer's  breath. 

And  sculptured  forms  of  olden  time,  in  their  strange  beauty  white, 
Stood  round  the  chamber  solemnlv,  robed  as  in  ghostly  light; 
All  passionless  and  still  they  stood,  and  shining  through  the  gloom. 
Like  watchers  of  another  world,  stem  angels  of  the  tomb. 
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'Twaff  silent  as  a  midnlghl  church,  that  dim  and  mystic  place, 
While  shadovfs  cast  from  many  thoughts,  o'erswept  the  old  man's  face; 
He  spolce  at  last,  and  low  and  deep,  yet  piercing  was  the  tone. 
To  one  that  o'er  him  long  had  watch'd,  in  reverence  and  alone. 

**  I  leave,"  he  said,  **  an  empire  dread,  by  mounts  and  shore,  and  sea, 
"Wider  than  Roman  Eagle's  wing  e'er  traversed  proudly  free; 
^ever  did  Kine  or  Kidser  yet  such  high  dominion  boast, 
Or  Soldan  of  the  sunbeam's  clime,  girt  with  a  conquering  host. 

^  They  hear  me,  thejf  that  dwell  far  down  where  the  searserpent  lies. 
And  they,  th'  unseen,  on  Afric's  hills,  that  sport  when  tempests  rise ; 
And  they  that  rest  in  central  caves,  whence  fiery  streams  make  way, 
My  lightest  whisper  shakes  their  sleep,  they  hear  me,  and  obey. 

*'  They  come  to  me  with  ancient  wealth — ^with  crown  and  cup  of  gold. 
From  cities  roofd  with  ocean-waves,  that  buried  them  of  old ; 
They  come  from  Earth's  most  hidden  veins,  which  man  shall  never  find. 
With  gems  that  have  the  hues  of  fire  deep  at  their  heart  enshrined. 

**  But  a  mightier  power  is  on  me  now— it  rules  my  struggling  breath; 
I  have  sway'd  the  rushing  elements — but  still  and  strong  is  Death ! 
I  quit  my  throne,  yet  leave  I  not  my  vassal-spirits  free— 
Thou  hast  brave  and  high  aspirings,  youth ! — my  Sceptre  is  for  thee ! 

*'  Now  listen  I  I  will  teach  thee  words  whose  mastery  shall  compel 
The  viewless  ones  to  do  thy  work,  in  wave,  or  blood,  or  hell  I 
But  never,  never  mayst  tiiou  breathe  those  words  in  human  ear, 
Until  thou'rt  laid,  as  I  am  now,  the  grave's  dark  portals  near." 

His  voice  in  faintness  died  away — and  a  sudden  flush  was  seen, 
A  mantling  of  the  rapid  blood  o'er  the  youth's  impassion'd  mien, 
A  mantling  and  a  faoing  swift — a  look  with  sadness  fraught — 
And  that  too  pass'd — and  boldly  then  rush'd  forth  the  ardent  thought. 

"  Must  those  high  words  of  sovereignty  ne'er  sound  in  human  ear  ? 
I  have  a  friend — a  noble  friend — as  life  or  freedom  dear ! 
Thou  offerest  me  a  glorious  gift — a  proud  majestic  throne. 
But  I  know  the  secrets  of  Ms  heart — and  shall  I  seal  mine  own  ? 

"  And  there  is  one  that  loves  me  well,  with  yet  a  gentle  love — 
Oh  I  is  not  her  full,  boundless  faith,  all  power,  all  wealth  above  ? 
Must  a  deep  eulf  between  the  souls — now  closely  link'd — be  set  ? 
Keep,  keep  ^e  Sceptre ! — leave  me  free,  and  loved,  and  trustful  yet !" 

Then  from  the  old  man's  haughty  lips  was  heard  the  sad  reply — 
^  Well  hast  thou  chosen  I— I  blame  thee  not— I  that  unwept  must  die ; 
Live,  thou  beloved,  and  trustful  yet! — No  more  on  human  head. 
Be  the  sorrows  of  unworthy  gifts  from  bitter  vials  shed  I" 
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XPH  A'EN  STMnOSia  KTAIKHN  nEPINISSOMENAaN 
HdEA  KHTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOc.  ap4  AHu 

[TAt«  18  a  distich  by  wi$e  old  Phocylides, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning^  **  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  pboplb. 

Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 

But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  *tis-^ 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes,] 

CV.ap^Ambr* 

Scene,  the  Snuggery^Time,  Nine-^ Present,  North,  Shepherd, oftef 

Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Centaur  !  No  more  like  a  centaur,  James,  than  he  is  like  a  whale.  Du* 
crow  is  not "  demi-corpsed*' — as  Shakspeare  said  of  Laertes — with  what 
he  bestrides ;  how  could  he,  with  half-a-dozen  horses  at  a  time  ?  If  the 
blockheads  will  but  look  at  a  centaur,  they  will  see  that  he  is  not  six  horses 
and  one  man,  but  one  manhorse  or  horseman,  galloping  on  four  feet,  with 
one  tail,  and  one  face  much  more  humane  than  either  of  ours—— 

shepherd. 

Confine  j^oursell  to  your  ain  face,  Mr  Tickler.  A  centaur  wouM  hae  sum* 
diffeeculty  in  ha'in'  a  face  mair  humane  nor  yours,  sir — for  it's  mair  like 
the  face  o'  Notus  or  Eurus  nor  a  Christian's ;  but  as  for  ma  face,  sir,  it's 
meeker  and  milder  than  that  o'  Charon  himsell-— ^ 

NORTH. 

Chiron,  James. 

shepherd. 

Weel  then,  Cheeron  be't— when  he  was  instillin'  wisdom,  music,  and 
heroism  intil  the  sowle  o'  Achilles,  him  that  afterwards  grew  up  the  maist 
beautifu'  and  dreadfu*  o*  a*  the  sons  o'  men. 

TICKLER. 

The  glory  of  Ducrow  lies  in  his  Poetical  Impersonations.  Why,  the  horse 
is  but  tne  air,  as  it  were,  on  which  he  flies !  What  godlike  grace  in  Uiat 
volant  motion,  fresh  from  Olympus,  e'er  vet  '^  new-lighted  on  some  heaven- 
kissing  hill !"  What  seems  ''  the  feather'd  Mercury"  to  care  for  the  horse, 
whose  side  his  toe  but  touches,  .as  if  it  were  a  cloud  in  the  ether  ?  As  the 
flight  accelerates,  the  animal  absolutely  disappears,  if  not  from  the  si^ht  of 
our  bodily  eye,  certainly  from  that  of  our  imagination,  and  we  behold  but 
the  messenger  of  Jove,  worthy  to  be  joined  in  marriage  wiUi  Iris. 

shepherd. 

I'm  no  just  sae  poetical's  you,  Mr  Tickler,  when  I'm  at  the  Circus ;  and 
ma  bodily  een,  as  ye  ca'  them,  liiat's  to  say,  the  een,  ane  on  ilka  side  o'  ma 
nose,  are  far  owre  gleg  ever  to  lose  sicht  o'  yon  bonny  din  meere. 

north. 

A  dun  mare,  worthy  indeed  to  waft  Green  Turban, 

**  Far  descended  of  the  Prophet  line," 
across  the  sands  of  the  Desert. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Ma  Terra  thocht !  Ab  she  flew  round  like  lichtnin',  the  saw-dust  o'  the 
Amphitheatre  becam  the  sand-dust  o'  Arawbia — the  heaven-doomed  re- 
gion,  for  ever  and  aye,  o*  the  sons  o'  Ishmael. 

TICKLER.     . 

Gentlemen,  you  are  ibigetting  Ducrow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  It's  only  you  that's  forffettin'  the  din  meere.  His  Mercury's  beau- 
tifu' ;  but  his  Glawdiawtor's  shooblime. 

TICKLER. 

Roman  soldier  you  mean,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud  your  tongue.  Tickler.  Isna  a  Roman  sodger  a  Glawdiawtor? 
Do^  na  the  verra  word,  Glawdiawtor,  come  frae-the  Latin  for  swurd  ? 
Nae  wunner  the  Romans  conquer'd  a'  the  warld,  gin  a'  their  sodgCTS  foucht 
like  yon !  Sune  as  Ducraw  tyeuck  his  attetud,  as  steadfast  on  the  steed  as 
on  a  stane,  there  ye  beheld,  staunin'  afore  yon,  wi'  helmet,  swurd,  and 
buckler,  the  eemage  o'  a  warriour-king !  The  hero  looked  as  gin  he  were 
about  to  engage  in  single  combat  wi'  some  hero  o'  the  tither  side — some 
giant  Gaul — perhaps  himsell  a  kingpin  sicht  o'  baith  armies — and  by  the 
eagle-crest  cou'd  ye  hae  sworn,  that  sune  wou'd  the  barbaric  host  be  in 
paoic^fllcht*  What  ither  man  o'  woman  bom  cou'd  sustain  sic  strokes, 
deliver'd  wi'  sovereign  micht  and  sovereign  majesty,  as  if  Mars  himsell  had 
descended  in  mortal  guise,  to  be  the  champion  o'  lus  ain  eternal  city  I 

.NORTH. 

Ma  verra  thocht  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Your  thocht  I  you  bit  puir,  useless,  triflin'  cretur ! — Ax  your  pardon,  sir 
•'•fof  really,  in  the  enthusiasm  o'  the  moment,  I  had  forgotten  wha's  vice  it 
was,  and  thocht  it  was  Mr  Tickler's. 

TICKLER. 

Who's? 

SHEPHERD. 

Sit  Still,  sir.  I  wunner  gin  the  Romans,  in  battle,  used,  like  our  sodgers, 
to  cry,  <<  HuszRw^  huszaw,  huzsaw !" 

NORTH. 

We  learned  it  from  them,  James.  And  ere  all  was  done,  we  became  their 
masters  in  that  martial  vociferation.  Its  echoes  frightened  them  at  last 
among  the  Grampians ;  and  they  set  sail  from  unconquered  Caledon. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  bluidy  beatin'  Galgacus  gied  Agricola ! 

NORTH. 

He  did  so  indeed,  James — ^yet  see  how  that  fellow,  his  son-in-law,  Taci- 
tus, lies  like  a  bulletin.    He  swears  the  Britons  lost  the  battle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw,  haw,  haw  I  What  ?  I've  been  at  the  verra  spat— and  the  traditkm's 
as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  but  the  verra  day  after  the  battle,  tiiat  the  Ronaiis 
were  cut  aff  till  a  man. 

NORTH* 

Not  one  escaped  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Deevil  the  ane— the  hills,  whare  the  chief  carnage  rotted,  are  greener 
nor  the  lave  till  this  hour.  Nae  white  clover  grows  there — nae  white 
daisies— wud  you  believe  me,  sir,  they're  a'  red.  The  life-draps  seepit 
through  the  gnin'-^and  were  a  body  to  dig  doun  far  eneuch,  wha  kens 
but  he  wou  dna  come  to  coagulated  gore,  strengthening  the  soil  aneatb, 
till  It  sends  up  showers  o'  thae  sanguinary  gowans  and  clover,  the  product 
o'  inexthiguishable  Roman  bluid  ? 

r-«       ,  .    .         r.  TICKLER 

The  Living  Statues  I 

NORTH. 

Perfect    Tlie  very  Prometheus  of  iEschylus.    Oh !  James !  what  high 
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and  profound  Poetry  was  the  Poetry  of  the  world  of  old  I  To  steal  fire  from 
heaven — what  a  glorious  conception  of  Uie  soul  in  its  consciousness  of 
immortality ! 

8HKPRBRD. 

And  what  a  glorious  conception  o'  Uie  sowle,  in  its  consciousness  o'  im- 
mortality, o*  Dhrhie  Justice  I  O  the  mercy  o*  Almichty  Jove !  To  punish  the 
Flre^tealer  by  fastenin'  him  down  to  a  rock,  and  sendin'  a  vultur  to  prey 
on  his  liver-^perpetually  to  keep  prejr— preyin*  on  his  puir  liver— sirs— 
waur  even  nor  the  worm  that  never  dees— or  if  no  waur,  at  least  as  ill— 
nifip— ruggin*,  gnaw — gnawin',  tear^tearin',  howk — ^howkin',  at  his  meeser- 
abie  liver  aye  wanin'  and  aye  waxin'  aneaUi  that  unpacified  beak— that 
beak  noo  cuttin*  like  a  knife,  noo  clippin'  like  shissors,  noo  chirtin  like 
pinchers,  noo  haf^lin'  like  a  cleaver  I  A'^the  while  the  body  o'  the  glorious 
sinner  bun*  neMlessly  till  a  roclo-block— needlessly  bun',  I  say,  sir,  for 
stirless  is  Prometheus  in  his  endurance  o*  the  doom  he  drees,  as  If  he  were 
but  a  Stane*eemage,  or  ane  o'  the  unsufferin'  dead ! 

NORTH. 

A  troubled  mystery  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Ane  amaist  fears  to  pity  him,  lest  we  wrang  fortitude  sae  majestical. 
Yet  see,  it  stirs  I  Ha!  'twas  but  the  vultur.  Prometheus  himself  is  still— in 
the  miclit,  think  ye,  sir,  o'  curse  or  prayer  ?  Oh  I  yonner's  just  ae  single 
slight  shudder— as  Uie  demon,  to  get  a  stronger  purchase  at  his  food,  taks 
up  new  gnin  wl*  his  tawlons,  and  |ies  a  fluff  and  a  flap  wl'  his  huge  wings 
again*  the  ribs  o'  his  victim,  utterin*— was't  horrid  fancy  ?— agurglin'  throat- 
croak  choked  savagely  in  bluid ! 

NORTH. 

The  Spirit's  triumph  over  Pain,  that  reaches  but  cannot  pierce  its  core — 
"  In  Pangs  sublime,  magnificent  in  Death  I" 

TICKLER. 

Life  in  Death!  Exultation  in  Agony!  Earth  victorious  over  Heaven  ! 
Prometheus  bound  in  manglings  on  a  sea-cliff,  more  godlike  than  Jove  him- 
himself,  when 

'*  Nutu  tremefecit  Olympum !" 

SHEPHERD. 

Natur  victorious  owre  the  verra  Fate  her  ain  imagination  had  creawted! 
And  in  the  dread  confusion  o*  her  superstitious  dreams,  glorifying  the  pas- 
sive magnanimity  o'  man,  far  ayont  the  active  vengeance  o'  the  highest  o* 
her  gods !  A  wild  bewilderment,  sirs,  that  ought  to  convince  us,  that  nae 
licht  can  ever  be  thrown  on  the  moral  government  that  reigns  ower  the 
region  o'  human  life— nae  licht  that's  no  mair  astoundin'  than  the  blackness 
o'  darkness— but  that  o'  Revelation  that  ae  day  or  ither  shall  illumine  the 
uttermost  pairts  o'  the  earth. 

NORTH. 

Noble.  These  Impersonations  by  Ducrow,  James,  prove  that  he  is  a  mati 
of  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

Are  they  a'  his  ain  inventions,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Few  or  none.  Why,  if  they  were,  he  would  be  the  greatest  of  sculptors. 
But  thus  to  convert  his  frame  into  such  forms— shapes— attitudes— postures 
—as  tlie  Greek  imagination  moulded  into  perfect  expression  of  the  highest 
states  of  the  soul— Ma/,  James,  shews  that  Ducrow  has  a  spirit  kindred  to 
those  who  in  marble  made  their  mythology  immortal. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  bonny— na,  that's  gran'.  It  gars  a  body  grue— just  like  ane  o'. 
time  lines  in  poetry  that  suddenly  dlrls  through  you— Just  like  ae  smite  on 
a  single  string  by  a  master's  haun'  that  gars  shiver  the  haill  harp. 

TICKLER. 

Ducrow  was  not  so  successful  in  his  Apollo. 
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NORTH. 

'Twas  the  Apollo  of  the  painters.  Tickler ;  not  of  the  sculptors. 

TICKLER. 

True.    But  why  not  give  us  the  Belvidere  ? 

NORTH. 

I  doubt  if  that  be  in  the  power  of  mortal  man.  But  even  were  Ducrow 
to  shew  us  that  statue  with  Uie  same  perfection  that  crowns  all  his  other 
impersonations,  unless  he  were  to  stand  for  hours  before  us,  we  should  not 
feel,  to  the  full,  its  divine  majesty;  for  in  the  marble  it  ^ows  and  grows 
upon  us  as  our  own  spirits  dilate,  till  the  Sun-god  at  last  almost  commands 
our  belief  in  his  raoiant  being,  and  we  hear  ever  the  fabled  Python 
groan  I 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  North,  our  emotion  is  progressive— just  as  the  worshipper,  who 
seeks  the  inner  shrine,  feels  nis  adoration  rising  higher  and  higher  at 
every  step  he  takes  up  the  magnificent  flight  in  front  otthe  temple. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  na,  na — this  '11  never  do.  It*s  manifest  that  you  twa  hae  entered 
intil  a  combination  again'  me,  and  are  comin*  ower  me  wi'  your  set 
speeches,  a*  written  doon,  and  gotten  aff  the  nicht  afore,  to  dumbfounner 
the  Shepherd.  What  bit  o*  paper's  that,  Mr  Tickler,  keekin*  out  o'  the 
pocket  o*  your  vest  ?  Notts.  Notts  in  short  haun' — and  a*  the  time  you  was 
pretendin*  to  be  crunk lin't  up  to  licht  the  tip  o'  your  segawr,  hae  you  been 
cleekin'  baud  o*  the  catch-word — and  that's  the  gate  you  deceive  the  Snug- 
gery intil  admiration  o'  your  extemporawneous  eeloquence !  The  secret  s 
out  noo--an'  I  wunner  it  was  never  blawn  afore ;  for,  noo  that  ma  een  are 
opened,  they  set  till  richts  ma  lugs ;  and  on  considerin'  hoo  matters  used 
to  staun'  in  the  past,  I  really  canna  charge  ma  memory  wi'  a  mur  feck- 
less cretur  tlian  yoursell  at  a  reply. 

NORTH. 

You  do  me  cruel  injustice,  James^were  I  to  prepare  a  single  paragraph, 
I  should  stick^^- 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  man,  hoo  I  wou'd  enjoy  to  see  you  stick !  stickin'  a  set  speech  in  a 
ha'  fu'  o'  admirin',  that  is,  wunnerin'  hunders  o'  your  fellow-citizens,  on 
Parliamentary  Reform,  for  instance,  or  Slavery  in  the  Wast  Indies,  or— 

NORTH. 

The  supposition,  sir,  is  odious;  I— 

SHEPHERD. 

No  in  the  least  degree  odious,  sir — but  superlatively  absurd,  and  ludi- 
crous far  ayont  the  boun's  o*  lauchter — excepp  that  lauchter  that  torments 
a'  the  inside  o*  a  listener  and  looker-on,  an  internal  earthquake  that  con- 
vulses a  body  frae  the  pow  till  the  paw,  frae  the  fingers  till  the  feet,  till  a' 
the  pent-up  power  o'  risibility  bursts  out  through  the  mouth,  like  the  laug- 
smoulderin^  fire  vomited  out  o'  the  crater  o'  a  volcawno,  and  then  the  asto- 
nished warld  hears,  for  the  first  time,  what  heaven  and  earth  acknowledge 
by  their  echoes  to  be  indeed— a  Guffaw  I 

NORTH. 

James,  you  are  getting  extremely  impertinent 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  personality,  sir;  nae  personality  sail  be  alloo'd,  in  ma  preRence  at 
least,  at  a  Noctes.  That's  to  say,  nae  personality  towards  the  persons  pre- 
sent— for  as  to  a'  the  rest  o'  the  warld,  men,  women,  and  children,  I  carena 
though  you  personally  insult,  ane  after  anither,  a'  the  human  race. 

NORTH. 

I  insult  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes — ^you  insult  Haena  ye  made  the  haill  civileezed  warld  your  enemy 
by  that  tongue  and  that  pen  o'  yours,  that  spares  neither  age  nor  sect  ? 

NORTH. 

I??? 
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£HEPUBRD. 

You!!! 

TICKLER. 

Come,  come,  j^entlemen,  remember  where  you  are,  and  in  whose  pre- 
sence you  are  sitting;  but  look  here — here  is  the 
Apollo  Belvidere. 
(Tickler  w  transformed  into  ApoUo  Belvidere,) 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  no  canny. 

north. 
In  his  lip  **  what  beautiful  disdain  I" 

SHEPHERD. 

As  if  he  were  smellin'  at  a  rotten  egg. 

NORTH. 

There  **  the  Heavenly  Archer  stands." 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wadna  counsel  him  to  shoot  for  the  Guse  Medal.  Henry  Watson  wou'd 
ding  him  till  sticks. 

NORTH. 

I  remember,  James,  once  hearing  an  outr^eous  dispute  between  two  im- 
passioned connoisseurs,  amateurs,  men  ofvertu,  cognoscenti,  dilettanti^ 
about  this  very  Apollo  Belvidere. 

SHEPHERD. 

Confoun'  me,  gin  he's  no  monstrous  like  marble !  His  verra  claes  seem 
to  hae  drapped  aff  him^and  I'se  no  pit  on  my  specs,  for  fear  he  should  pruve 
to  be  nakea. — What  was  the  natur  o'  the  dispoot  ? 

NORTH. 

Simply  whether  Apollo  advanced  his  right  or  left  foot— — 

' SHEPHERD. 

Ane  o'  the  disputants  maun  hae  been  a  great  fiile.  Shou'dna  Apollo  pit 
his  best  fit  foremost,  that  is  the  right  ane,  on  such  an  occasion  as  shootin  a 
Peethon  ?  Hut-tut — Stop  a  wee — ^let's  consider.  Na,  it  maun  be  the  left 
fit  foremost— unless  he  was  kerr-haun'd.    Let's  try't. 

(  The  Shepherd  rises,  and  puts  himseff  into  the  attitude  cf  the 
Apollo  Behidere'^insensibly  transforming  himself  into  another 
Tickler  of  a  shorter  cmd  stouter  size. 

NORTH. 

I  could  believe  myself  in  the  Louvre,  before  Mrs  Hemans  wrote  her 
beautiful  poem  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy.  Were  the 
two  brought  to  the  hammer,  an  auctioneer  might  knock  them  down  for  ten 
thousand  pounds  each. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whilk  of  us  is  the  maist  Appollonic,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Wh^,  James,  you  have  the  advantage  of  Tickler,  in  being,  as  it  were,  in 
the  prime  of  youth — ^for  though  by  the  parish  register  you  have  passed  the 
sixtieth  year-stone  on  the  road  of  life,  you  look  as  fresh  as  if  you  had  not 
finished  the  first  stage. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  hear  that,  Mr  Tickler  ? 

NORTH. 

You  have  also  most  conspicuously  the  better  of  Mr  Tickler  in  the  article 
of  hair.    Yours  are  locks— hb  leeks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler,  are  you  as  deaf  and  dumb's  a  statute,  as  weel's  as  stiff? 

NORTH. 

As  to  features,  the  bridge  of  Tickler's  nose— b^ging  his  pardon— is  of 
too  prominent  a  build.  The  arch  reminds  me  of  the  old  briage  across  the 
Esk,  at  Musselburgh. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  say  you  to  that,  Mr  Tickler  ? 

NORTH. 

"  Tis  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a"— 
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Mr  Tickler? 

NORTH. 

But  neither  is  the  noie  of  the  gentle  Shepherd  pure  Grecian* 

TICKLBR« 

Pure  Peebles  ? 

SHEPHBRD. 

Oho !  You've  fun*  the  use  6*  your  tongue. 

NORTH. 

Of  noses  so  extremely— 

SHEPHERD. 

Mine's^  I  ken,  's  a  cockit  ane.    Oor  mooths  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  there,  I  must  say,  gentlemen,  there's  a  wide  opening  for— 

TICKLER. 

Don't  blink  the  buck-teeth. 

SHEPHERD. 

Better  than  nane  ava*. 

NORTH. 

.    Of  Tickler's  attitude  I  should  say  generally— that  is— 

(Here  Tickler  rea$sumes  Southside,  and  taking  the  Snuggery  at  a 
stride^  usurps  the  Chair,  and  outstretches  himself  to  his  extre- 
mest  lenath,  with  head  leaning  on  the  ridge,  and  his  feet  some  yards 
off  on  tne  finder^ 

SHEPHERD  (leaping  about,) 
Huzzaw — ^huzzaw — huszaw  I — I've  beaten  him  at  ApoUa!  Noo  for  Pan. 
(  The  Shepherd  performs  Pan  in  a  style  that  would  have  seduced 
Pomona* 

tickler. 
Aye«-tbaf  s  more  in  character. 

NORTH. 

.    Sufficient,  certainly,  to  frighten  an  army. 

TICKLER. 

The  very  picture  of  our  Popular  Devil. 

NORTH. 

Say  rather,  with  Wordsworth— 

**  Pan  himself, 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god." 

SHEPHERD. 

Keep  your  een  on  me — ^keep  your  een  on  me — and  you'll  soon  see  a  change 
that  will  strike  you  wi'  afitonishment.  But  rax  me  owre  the  poker,  Mr 
North — rax  me  owre  the  poker. 

(North  puts  the  poker  into  Pan*s  paws,  and  instanter  he  is  Her- 
cules* 

TICKLER  (clapping  his  hands,) 
Bravo!  Bravissimol 

NORTH. 

I  had  better  remove  the  crystal.  (  Wheels  the  circular  closer  to  the  hearth.) 
James,  remember  the  mirror. 

TICKLER. 

At  that  blow  dies  the  Nemean  lion. 

(The  Shepherd, flinging  down  the  poker-club,  seems  to  drag  up  the 
carcass  of  the  Monster  with  a  prodigious  display  of  muscularity,  and 
then  stooping  his  neck,  heaves  it  over  his  head,  as  into  some  pro- 
found abyss, 

NORTH, 

Ducrow's  Double ! 

SHEPHERD  (proudly,) 
Say  rather  the  Dooble,  that's  Twa,  o*  Ducraw.    Ducraw's  nae  mair  fit  to 
ack  Hercules  wi'  me,  than  he  is  to  ack  Sampson. 
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I  cou'd  tell  je  a  droll  story  about  me  and  Mr  Ducraw.  Ae  iiicht  I  got 
intil  an  argument  wi'  him  at  the  Caffee,  about  the  true  scriptral  nte  o* 
ackin'  the  Fear  o'  the  PhilistineB,  and  I  was  pressin'  him  gaen  hara  aboot 
his  method  o'  puin*  doon  the  pillarg,  when  he  turns  aboot  upon  me-^*and 
bein'  putten  o'  his  metal — says,  **  Mr  Ho^  why  did  not  you  object  to  my 
representing  in  one  scene—and  at  one  time^Sampson  carrying  away  the 
gates  of  GtasA,  and  also  pullin*  down  the  pillars  ?" 

NORTH. 

There  he  had  you  on  the  hip,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hadna  a  word  to  say  for't— but  confessed  at  aince  that  it's  inst  the  way 
o'  a'  critics  wha  stumble  ower  molehills,  and  yet  mak  naethmg  o'  moun* 
tains.  The  truth  is,  that  a'  us  that  are  maisters  in  the  fine  arts,  kens  ilka 
ane  respectively  about  his  ain  art  a  thoosan'  times  mair  nor  ony  possible 
body  else*— and  I  thocht  on  the  pedant  lecturin'  Hannibal  on  war,  or  ony 
hher  pedant  me  on  poetry,  or  St  Cecilia  on  music,  or  Christopher  North 
on  literatur,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  stars,  or 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  that  you  may  not  say  that  I  ever  sulkily  or  sullenlv  refuse 
to  contribute  my  quota  of ''  weel-timed  daffin"  to  the  Noctes-^behold  me  in 

Hercules  Furens. 

(North  off  with  cocU  and  waistcoat  in  a  jiffy ^  and  goes  to  work, 
shepherd. 
That's  fearsome  I  Dinna  tear  your  shirt  to  rags — dinna  tear  your  shirt 
to  rags,  sir ! 

TICKLER. 

The  poison  searches  his  marrow-bones  now ! 

SHEPHERD. 

His  bluid's  liquid  fire ! 

TICiOER. 

Lava, 

SHEPHERD. 

Linens  is  cheap  the  noo,  to  be  sure— ^nna  tear  your  shirt,  sir^dinna 
tear  your  shirt.  What  pains  maun  a'  that  shuin'  on  the  breest  a^d  collar 
hae  cost  Mrs  Gentle  I 

TICKLER. 

O  Dejanira !  Dejanira !  Dejanira ! 

SHEPHERD. 

That  out-hercules's  Hercules !  Foamin'  at  the  mooth  like  a  mad-dowg  I 
The  Epilepsy !  The  quiverin'  o'  his  hauns !  The  whites  o'  his  een,  noo 
flickering  and  noo  fixed  I  Oh  I  dire  mishapen  lauchter,  drawin'  his  mooth 
awa  up  alang  the  tae  side  o'  his  face,  owtowre  till  ane  o'  his  lugs !  Puk 
Son  o*  Alknomook ! 

TICKLER. 

Alemena,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  his  labours  are  near  an  end  noo  I  A'  the  fifety,  if  crooded  and  cram- 
med intil  ane,  no  sae  terrible  as  the  last  I  Loup— loup— loup--tununle^ 
tummle  —  tummle  —  sprawl — sprawl — sprawl  —row — row — row  -^  roun* 
aboot — roun*  aboot — roun*  about — like  an  axle-tree — then  ae  sudden  streek 
out  intil  a'  his  length,  apd  there  lies  he  strauffht,  stiff,  and  stark,  after  Uie 
dead-thrawB,  like  a  gnarled  oak-trunk  that  had  keeptknottin'  for  athoosau' 
years. 

TICKLER. 

But  for  au  awkward  club-foot  too  much,  would  I  exclaim, 
«  Cedite  Romani  imitatores  !    Cedite  Graii." 
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SHEPHERD  (raisina  north /rom  the  floor.) 
Do  you  keD,  sir,  you  fairly  tyeuck  me  in— and  I'm  a'  in  a  trummle.    It'a 
like  Boaz  fricbtenin'  Ingleby  wi'  his  ain  ba*8. 

north. 
Rather  hot  work,  my  dear  James.    Fm  begmnine  to  perspire. 

shepherd  (feeling  NoitTBrs  forenead.) 
Beginnin'  till  perspire  I !    Never  afore,  in  this  weary  warld,  was  a  man  in 
sic  an  even-doon  poor  o*  sweet  I    A  perspiration-fa'  I    The  same  wi'  your 
breest  I    What  ?  You  cou'dna  hae  been  watter  had  you  stood  after  a  thun- 
ner-plump  for  an  hoor  unner  a  roan. 

NORTH. 

Say  spout,  James,  roan  is  vulgar — it  is  Scotch — and  your  English  is  so 
pure  now,  that  a  word  like  that  grates  harshly  on  the  ear,  so  that,  were  you 
in  England,  you  would  undeceive  and  alarm  the  natives.  But  let  us  recur 
to  the  subject  under  spirited  discussion  immediately  before  Raphael's 
Dream — I  mean  the  Jug. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  us  come  our  wa's  intil  the  fire. 

(  The  Three  are  again  seated  at "  the  wee  bit  ingle  blinking  bonnify'^ 

NORTH. 

Where  were  we  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou  aye.  I  was  beginnin'  to  pent  a  pictur  o'  you,  sir,  stickin'  a  speech  on 
Slavery  or  Reform.  Slowly  you  rise — and  at  the  uprisin'  "  o'  the  auld  man 
eeloquent"  hushed  is  that  assemblage  as  sleep.  But  wide  awake  are  a'  een 
—a*  fixed  on  Christopher  North,  the  orator  o  the  human  race. 

TICKLER. 

As  is  usual  to  say  on  such  occasions — you  might  hear  a  pin  fall — say  a 
needle,  which,  having  no  head,  falls  lighter. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  b^ns  laigh,  and  wi'  a  dimness  in  and  around  his  een— f a  kind  o'  halo, 
sic  as  obscures  the  moon  afore  a  storm.  But  sune  his  vice  gets  louder  and 
louder,  musical  at  its  tapmost  hicht,  as  the  breath  o'  a  silver  trumpet  Ac- 
tion he  has  little  or  nane — noo  and  then  the  richt  haun'  on  the  heart,  and 
the  left  arm  at  richt  angles  till  the  body— just  sae — ^like  Mr  Pitt's— only  this 
far  no  like  Mr  Pitt's — ^ror  there's  nae  sense  in  that — no  up  and  doon  like  the 
haunle  o*  a  well-pump.  What  reasnin'  I  What  imagination  I  Fancy  free  and 
fertile  as  an  aula  green  flowery  lea  I  Pathos  pure  as  dew — ^and  wit  bricht 
as  the  rinnin'  waters,  translucent 

•*  At  touch  ethereal  o'  heaven's  fiery  rod !" 

TICKLER. 

Spare  his  blushes.  Shepherd,  spare  his  blushes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wae's  me — ^pity  on  him — ^but  I  canna  spare  his  blushes— sae,  sir,  just  hang 
doon  ^our  head  a  wee,  till  I  conclude.  In  the  verra  middle  o'  a  lang  train 
o*  ratiocination— (I'm  gratefu'  for  havin'  gotten  through  that  word^— sur- 
rounded, ahint  and  afore,  and  on  a'  sides,  wi*  countless  series  o  syllo- 
gisms— in  the  very  central  heart  o'  a  forest  o'  feegurs,  containin'  many 
a  garden  o'  flowers  o'  speech— within  sicht,  nay  amaist  within  touch, 
o*  the  feenal  cleemax,  at  which  the  assemblage  o'  livin'  sowles  were  a' 
waitin*  to  break  oot  intil  thunder,  like  the  waves  o'  the  sea  impatient  for 
the  first  smiting  o'  a  storm  seen  afar  on  the  main — at  that  verra  crisis  and 
«gony  o'  his  fame,  Christopher  is  seized  wi'  a  sudden  stupification  o'  the 
head  and  a'  its  faculties,  his  brain  whirls  dizzily  roun',  as  if  he  were  a'  at 
since  waukenin'  out  o*  a  dream,  at  the  edge  o'  a  precipice,  or  on  a  "  coign 
o*  disadvantage,"  outside  the  battlements  o'  a  cloud-capt  tower;  his  eyes 

get  bewildered,  his  cheeks  wax  white,  struck  seems  his  tongue  wi'  palsy, 
e  stutters— stutters— stutters— and  "  of  his  stutterin'  finds  no  end"  till— 

Bl  STICKS  ! 

TICKLER. 

.  J'ast  as  a  waggon  mired  up  to  the  axlc<tree> while  Roger,  with  the  loosened 


I 
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team,  steers  his  course  back  to  the  farm-steading,  with  arms  a-kimbo  on 
old  Smiler's  rump. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  fents  I  a  cry  for  cauld  spring-water 

NORTH  {frowning.) 

Hark  ye — when  devoid  of  all  probability — nay,  at  war  with  possibility — 
Fiction  is  falsehood,  fun  folly,  mirth  mere  maundering,  humour  forsooth  I 
idiotcy,  would-be  wit  <'  wersh  as  parritch  without  saut,"  James  a  merry- 
Andrew,  and  the  Shepherd — sad  and  sorry  am  I  to  say  it— a  Buffoon  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw  I  haw  I  haw  I  O  man,  but  you're  angry.  It's  aye  the  way  o't.  Them 
that's  aye  tryin'  ineffecktwally  to  make  a  fule  o'  ithers,  when  the  tables  are 
turned  on  theps,  ganff  red-wudnstark-staring  mad  a'  thegither,  and  scarcely 
leave  theirsells  the  likeness  o'  a  dowg.  But  forgie  me,  sir—forgie  me — 1 
concur  wi'  you  that  the  description  was  naething  but  a  tissue— as  you  hae 
sae  ceevily  and  coortusly  said — o'  fausehood,  folly,  maunderin*  idiotcy,  and 
wersh  panitch— 

TICKLER. 

James  a  merry-Andrew,  and  the  Shepherd  a  Buffoon. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  "  louse  your  tinkler  jaw,  sir,"  as  Bums  said  o'  Charlie  Fox,  on  me, 
Mr  Tickler— for  Fll  no  thole  frae  you  a  tithe,  Timothy,  o'  what  Fll  enjoy 
frae  Mr  North — an'  it's  no  twice  in  the  towmount  I  ventur  to  ca'  him  Kit. 
Oh !  my  dear  freen,  Mr  North,  do  you  ken,  sir,  that  ui  lookin'  owre  some 
sax-year  auld  accoonts— 

TICKLER. 

Paid? 

SHEPHERD. 

No  by  you  at  least— for  a  bill  o*  butter  for  smearin',  what  shou'd  come 
till  haun  but  a  sort  o'  droll  attempt  at  a  sang  by  that  dead  facetious  fallow, 
the  late  Bishop  o'  Bristol. 

TICKLER. 

Scotty! 

SHEPHERD. 

Doctor  Scott  I 

TICKLER. 

The  Doctor  I 

NORTH. 

The  Odontist ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Puur  Pultusky ! 

NORTH. 

A  simple  soul ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Amaist  an  Innocent  I  Yet  what  wut !  Here  it  is— for  his  sake  I'll  chant  it 
affetuosy— amaist  lakrimoso — for  I  see  the  Doctor  sitting  afore  me  as 
distinct  in  his  drollness,  as  if  in  the  flesh. 


THE  FIVE  CHAMPIONS  OF  MAGA, 
A  SONG  BY  THE  LATE  DR  SCOTT. 

{As  sung  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd^  at  the  Noctes  AnUfrosiantB,  with  the  usual 

applause.) 

I. 
There  once  was  an  Irishman,  and  he  was  very  fat; 
He  wore  a  wig  upon  his  head,  and  on  his  wig  a  hat ; 
The  Cockneys,  in  his  presence,  ceased  to  gibe  at  North  and  Ho^g,  sir, 
Behaise  he  gave  them  blarney,  and  botber'd  them  with  brogue,  sir. 
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Qch !  by  my  sowl,  this  Irishioan  moat  sturdily  attack  would. 
Whoever  dared  to  sport  his  chaff,  or  run  armuck  at  Blackwood, 


There  once  was  a  Scotchman,  and  he  was  very  lean : 

A  prettier  man  in  philibegs  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ; 

For  fitting  in  the  cause  of  Kit,  he  veas  a  perfect  satjrr; 

Upon  tiie  Whig^h  ranks  he  rush'd,  and  spilt  their  blood  like  water ; 

T%ouA^  WMtUug'  **  vusprtmUeM^*  he  constantly  attMsk  would. 

With  fury  inexpressible,  the  enemiea  of  ttackwood. 

III. 
There  once  was  an  Englishman,  and  he  was  very  short ; 
For  every  mutton-chop  he  ate,  he  6wigg*d  a  quart  of  port. 
Of  Tickler,  MuUion,  North  and  Hogg,  he  did  nought  but  dream  all  night,  sir. 
And  in  the  daytime,  for  their  cause,  he  nothing  did  but  fight,  sir. 
Whigs,  Cockneys,  Revolutionists,  he  furiously  attack  would. 
And  floor  them  with  his  Imnch  of  Jives — ^this  champion  stout  of  Blackwood. 

IV. 

There  once  was  a  Welshman,  and  he  was  very  tall. 

When  North's  opponents  heard  his  voice,  they  look'd  out  for  a  squall : 

In  Maga*s  cause  he  was  as  fierce  as  General  Ni^per-Tandy : 

All  foemen  were  alike  to  him— the  bully  or  the  oandy — 

He  thrash'd  them  right,  he  thrash'd  them  1^  their  hurdles  he  attack  would. 

With  Christopher'B  own  potent  kmntt-^ia  iM^nour  all  of  Blackwood. 

V. 

There  once  was  a  Yankey,  and  he  was  very  sage. 

Who  *gamst  the  foes  of  Christopher  a  bloody  war  did  wage. 

Those  who  his  rifle  to  escape  were  so  exceeding  lucky. 

Ran  off,  I  guess,  and  hid  themselves  in  Erie  and  Kentucky. 

The  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws  he  furiously  attack  would, 

And  shoot  their  chiefs  and  kiss  their  squaws,  if  they  spoke  ill  of  Blackwood. 


NORTH. 

Next  time  you  pay  me  a  visit,  James,  at 
Picture. 


No.  99 — 111  shew  you  the 


SHEPHERD. 

I  unnerstaun  you,  sir — Titian's  Venus-^-or  is't  his  Danaw  yielding  to  her 
yellow  Jupiter  victorious  in  a  shower  o'  gold  ?  O  the  selfish  hiasie ! 

NORTH. 

James,  such  subjects— 

SHEPHERD. 

You  had  better,  sir,  no  say  anither  syllable  about  them — it  may  answer 
▼erra  weel  for  an  auld  bachelor  like  you,  sir,  to  keep  that  sort  o'  a  serawlio» 
naked  limmers  in  iles,  a  shame  to  ony  honest  canvass,  whatever  may  hae 
been  the  genius  o'  the  Penter  that  sent  them  sprawling  here ;  but  as  forme, 
I'm  a  married  man,  and— - 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James,  you  are  under  a  gross  delusion—— 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  nae  delusion.  Nae  pictur  o'  the  sort,  na  no  e'en  altho'  ane  o'  the 
greatest  o'  the  auld  Maisters,  sail  ever  hang  on  ma  wa's— I  should  be 
ashamed  to  look  the  servant  lasses  in  the  face  when  Uiey  come  in  to  soop 

the  floor  or  ripe  the  ribs 

NORTH  (rising  viith  dignity,) 

No  picture,  sir,  shall  ever  hang  on  my  vndls,  on  which  her  eye  might  not 
dwell—— 

SHEPHERD 

Mrs  Gentle  I  a  bit  dainty  body-p-wi'  a'  the  ipodeety,  and  without  eay  o* 
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the  demureness,  o'  tiie  Quaker  leddie ;  and  as  for  yon  pictur  o'  her  aboon 
tb9  braoe-pleoe  o'  your  Sauetuniy  by  Sbr  Thomas  I^wreace^-— 

NOBTH, 

John  Watson  Gordon,  if  you  please,  my  dear  James. 

It  has  the  faee  o'  an  angel. 

NORTH  (tUHug  down  with  dignify.) 
I  was  about  to  ask  you,  James,  to  come  and  see  my  last  work^^my  maSf 
ter-piece— my  chef-d'oeuvre 

SHBPHERD. 


The  soobjeck  ? 

The  Defence  of  Socrates* 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD, 

A  noble  soobjeck  indeed,  sfar^  and  weel  adapted  for  your  high  intellectual 
and  moral  genie. 

NORTH. 

My  chief  object,  James,  has  been  to  represent  the  character  of  Socrates. 
I  have  conceived  of  that  character,  as  one  in  which  unshaken  strength  of 
high  and  clear  Intellect — and  a  moral  Will  fortified  against  all  earthly  trials 
— sublime  and  pure— were  both  subordinate  to  the  principle  of  Love. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude,  sir-— gude.    He  was  the  Freen'  o'  Man. 

NORTH. 

I  felt  a  great  difficulty  in  my  art,  James— from  the  circumstances  purely 
historical— that  neither  ^e  figure  nor  the  eauntemBoe  of  Socrates  were 
naturally  commanding^— 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  hae  ye  conquered  it  to  your  satisfaction,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have.  Another  difficulty  met  me  too,  James,  in  this*— that  in  his  mind 
there  was  a  cast  of  intellect — ^a  play  of  comic  wit — inseparable  from  his 
discourse— and  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  any  representation  of  it, 

SHEPHERD. 

Profoond  as  true. 

NORTH. 

To  give  dignity  and  beau^  to  the  expression  of  features,  and  a  figure  of 
which  the  form  was  neither  dignified  nor  beautiful,  was  indeed  a  severe 
trial  for  the  power  of  art. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  hae  you  conquered  it  too^  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Most  successfully.  In  the  countenance,  therefore,  my  dear  James,  to 
answer  to  what  I  have  assigned  as  the  highest  principle  in  the  character. 
Love,  there  is  a  prevailing  character  of  gentleness — ^tne  calm  of  that  unal- 
terable mind  has  taken  the  appearance  of  a  celestial  serenity— an  expres- 
sion caught,  methinks,  from  tne  peaceful  heart  of  tiie  unclouded  sky  brood* 
ing  in  love  over  rejoicing  nature. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thaf  s  richt,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Such  expression  I  have  breathed  over  the  forehead,  the  lips,  and  the 
eyes ;  yet  is  ^ere  not  wanting  either  the  grandeur,  nor  the  nre,  nor  the 
power  of  intellect,  nor  the  boldness  of  conscious  innocence. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll  come  and  see't,  sir,  the  mom's  momin',  afore  breakfast  Fowre  eggs. 

NORTH. 

That  one  purpose  I  have  pursued  and  fulfilled  by  the  expression  of  all 
the  Groups  m  tne  piece. 

SHEPHERD. 

Naething  in  p^tiR'  Idtler  than  groopin'. 
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?fORTH. 

You  behold  a  prevalent  expression  of  Love  in  the  countenance  of  bis 
friends  and  followers—of  love  greater  than  even  reverence,  admiration, 
sorrow,  anxiety,  and  fear  I 

SHEPHBRD. 

Though  dootless  a'  thae  emotions,  too,  will  be  expressed— and  familiar 
hae  thae  been  to  you,  sir,  through  the  coorse  o'  a  strangely  checkquered 
though  not  unhappy  Ufe. 

NORTH. 

Then,  too,  James,  have  I  had  to  express — and  I  have  expressed  it — the 
habitual  character  belonging  to  many  there — ^besides  the  expression  of  the 
moment ;  countenances  of  generous,  loving,  open-souled  youth ;  middle- 
aged  men  of  calm  benign  aspect,  but  not  without  earnest  thought ;  and  not 
unconspicuous,  one  aged  man,  James,  almost  the  counterpart  of  Socrates 
himself,  only  without  bis  high  intellectual  power,  a  face  composed,  I  may 
almost  say,  of  peace,  the  only  one  of  all  peifectly  untroubled. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  an  expressive  thocht,  sir — and  it's  original — that's  to  say,  it  never 
occurred  to  me  afore  you  mentioned  it 

NORTH. 

He,  like  Socrates,  reconciled  to  that  certain  death,  familiar  with  the  looks 
of  the  near  term  of  life,  and  not  without  hopes  beyond  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Believed  thae  sages,  think  ye,  sir,  in  the  immortality  o'  the  sowle  ? 

NORTH. 

I  think,  James,  that  they  did— assuredly  Socrates. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  glad  o't  for  their  sakes,  though  they  hae  a'  been  dead  for  thoosans 
o'  years. 

NORTH, 

Then,  James,  how  have  I  managed  his  Judges  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo? 

NORTH. 

In  all  their  faces,  with  many  expressions,  there  is  one  expression^an- 
swering  to  the  predominant  disposition  assigned  to  the  character  of  So* 
crates — ^the  expression  of  Malignity  towards  Love. 

SHEPHERD. 

You've  hit  it,  sir ;  you've  hit  it.    Here's  your  health. 

NORTH. 

An  expression  of  malignitv  in  some  almost  lost  on  a  face  of  timidity, 
fear,  or  awe,  in  others  blendea  almost  brutally  with  impenetrable  ignorance. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tliat  comes  o'  studyin'  the  Passions.  I  think  but  little  noo  o'  Collins's 
Odd. 

NORTH. 

Then,  James,  I  have  given  the  countenances  of  the  people. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  fickle  people— ever  ready  to  strike  doon  offensive  Virtue — and  ever  as 
ready  to  shed  tears  o'  overactin'  remorse  on  her  ashes ! 

NORTH. 

In  the  countenances  of  the  people,  James,  I  have  laboured  long,  but  suc- 
ceeded methinks  at  last,  in  personifying  as  it  were  the  Vices  which  drove 
them  on  to  sacrifice  the  father  of  the  city — to  dim  the  eye  and  silence  the 
tongue  of  Athens,  who  was  herself  the  soul  of  Greece. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  gran'  idea,  sir,— and  natural  as  gran' — ane  that  could  only  visit  the 
flowle  o'  a  great  Maister. 

NORTH. 

There  you  see  anger,  wrath,  rpge,  hatred,  spite,  envy,  jealousy,  exempli- 
fied in  many  different  natures.    That  Figure,  prominent  in  the  hardened 
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pride  of  intellect,  with  bis  evil  nature  scowling  through,  eying  Socrates 
with  malignant,  stem,  and  deadly  revenge — is  the  King  of  the  Sophists. 

SQEPHERD. 

About  to  re-erect  his  Throne,  as  he  hopes,  on  the  ruins  o'  that  Na- 
tural Theology  which  Socrates  taught  the  heathens. 

NORTH. 

You  see  then,  James, — you  feel  that  the  purpose  of  the  painter  on  the 
whole  picture,  has  been  to  express,  as  1  said,  his  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Socrates — a  various  and  manifold  reflection  of  one  image ;  but  the 
inlage  itself,  giving  the  same  due  proportion, — ^where  Love  sits  on  the 
height  of  moral  and  intellectual  power,  and  Intellect  in  their  triple  union, 
though  strong  in  its  own  character,  is  yet  subordinate  to  Both. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  pictur  it  maun  be,  if  the  execution  be  equal  to  the  design  I 

NORTH. 

Many  conceptions,  my  dear  James,  troubled  my  imagination,  before,  in 
the  steadfastness  of  my  delight  in  Love,  I  finally  fixed  upon  this — which  I 
humbly  hope  the  world  "  wm  not  willingly  let  die." 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  the  same  way  wi'  poems.  They  aye  turn  oot  at  last  something 
seemingly  quite  different  frae  the  ori^nation  form — but  it's  no  sae — for  a 
spirit  o'  the  same  divine  sameness  breathes  throughout,  though  ye  nae 
langer  ken  the  bit  bonny  bud  in  "  the  bricht  consummate  fiower." 

NORTH. 

In  one  sketch — I  will  make  you  a  present  of  it,  my  dear  James-^— 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank  ye,  sir — thank  ye ; — you're  really  owre  kind— owre  good  to  your 
Shepherd— but  dinna  forget,  sir — see  that  you  dinna  forget — for  you'll  pai- 
don  me  for  hintin'  that  sometimes  promises  o'  that  sort  slip  your  me- 
mory—— 

NORTH. 

In  one  sketch,  James,  I  have  represented  Socrates  speaking — and  I  found 
it  more  difficult  to  give  the  character  of  the  principal  figure — because  the 
fire  of  discourse,  of  necessity,  gave  a  disproportionate  force  to  the  intellectual 
expression — while  again,  I  found  it  easier  to  give  tlie  character  of  all  the 
rest,  who  looked  upon  Socrates,  under  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  simply 
commanding,  with  almost  an  undivided  expression,  in  which  individual 
character  was  either  lost  or  subdued. 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  mind— send  me  the  Sketch. 

NORTH. 

I  will— and  another.  For,  again,  I  chose  that  moment,  when  bavinr 
closed  his  defence,  Socrates  stands  looking  upon  the  consulting  judges,  and 
awaiting  their  decision. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  sir !  and  that  was  a  time  when  his  ain  character,  methinks,  micht 
wi'  mair  ease  be  most  beautifully  expressed! 

NORTH. 

Most  true.  But  then,  the  divided  and  conflicting  expression  of  all  the 
other  figures,  some  turned  on  the  judges  with  scrutinizing  eagerness,  to 
read  the  decision  before  it  was  on  tibeir  lips — some  certain  of  the  result- 
looking  on  Socrates — or  on  the  judges — with  what  different  states  of  soul  I 
These,  James,  I  found  difficult  indeed  to  manage,  and  to  bring  them  all 
under  the  one  expression,  which  in  that  sketch  too,  as  in  my  large  picture, 
it  was  my  aim  to  breathe  over  the  canvass. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  maun  trv,  sir,  to  mak  a  feenish'd  pictur  frae  that  sketch,  sir — you 
maun  indeed,  sir.  I'll  lend  it  to  you  for  that  purpose — and  no  grudge't 
though  ye  keep  it  in  your  ain  possession  till  next  year. 

NORTH. 

I  have  not  only  made  a  sketch  of  another  design,  James,  but  worked  In 
some  of  the  colours. 
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SHEPHBRD. 

The  dead  colours  ? 

NORTS* 

No— colours  already  instinct  witli  life.  I  have  chosen  tiiat  calmer  time, 
when  after  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence,  Socrates  resumes  his  discourse 
—-you  may  read  it,  James,  m  that  divine  dialogue  of  Plato 

SHEPHERD. 

But  I'm  no  great  haun'  at  the  Greek. 

NORTH. 

Use  Floyer  Sydenham's  translation,  or— let  me  see— has  he  done  that  dia- 
logue ?  Take  then  that  noble  old  man's,  Taylor  of  Norwich.  Socrates  re^ 
sumes  his  discourse,  and  declares  his  satisfaction  in  death,  and  his  trust 
in  immortality.  A  moment,  indeed//or  the  sublime  in  art;  but  affording  to 
the  painter  opportunity  for  a  different  purpose  from  that  which  was  mine 
in  my  great  picture.  For  in  this  sketcn,  instead  of  intending,  as  my  prin- 
cipal and  paramount  object,  the  representation  of  individual  historical 
character— 4  have  designed  to  express — rather — ^the  Power  among  men  of 
the  sublime  S|»rit  of  their  being— exemplified  among  a  people  dark  with 
idolatry — using  the  historkid  sa^eet  aa  sobaecvieat  to  tbia  mj  purpose — 
inasmuch  as  it  shews  a  single  mind  raised  up  bv  the  force  of^  diis  reeling 
above  nature — yea,  shews  the  power  of  that  feeling  within  that  one  miad^ 
resting  in  awe  upon  a  great  multitude  of  men*  For,  surely,  my  dear  Janee, 
it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  at  that  moment,  one  countenance  would  pre-i 
serve  unchanged  its  bitter  hostility,  when  revenge  was  in  part  defeated  by 
seeing  triumph  arise  out  of  doom— when  malignant  hata  had  got  its 
victim— and  when  murder,  that  had  struck  its  blow,  might  begin  to  feel  its 
heart  open  to  the  terror  of  remorse. 

SHBPRBRD. 

My  dear  Mr  North,  gie  me  baith  ymsat  tsm  hmmm.  That's  richt  Noo 
that  I  hae  shuckes,  and  noe  that  I  hi^  sqooam  ttosi  in  ma  ain  twa  neivea 
no  unlike  a  vice,  though  you're  no  the  hms  upaa  the  throne,  wi'  a  golden 
croon  on  his  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hauna— that* s  King  William  the  IVth, 
God  bless  him — ^yet  you  are  a  king ;  and,  as  a  loyal  subject,  loyal  but  no 
servile,  for  never  was  a  slave  bom  i'  the  Forest,  here  do  I,  James  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  kneel  doon  on  ae  knee^^thus'--«nd  kiss  the  richt 
haun  o'  King  Kit 

(  Tm  Shepherd  drops  on  his  kMe^^^does  as  he  says^  in  spite  of 
North's  struggles  to  hinder  him^^rises^^wipes  the  dust  from  his 
pans^and  resumes  his  seat, 

NORTH. 

<*  How  many  of  my  poorest  subjects/'  James,  ^  are  now  asleep !"  Look  at 
Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Asleep !  Broad-awake  as  the  Baltic  in  a  blast  But  when  under  the 
power  of  Eloquence,  1  always  sit  with  my  eyes  shut 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what  for  snore  ?  Hae  ye  nae  mercy  on  the  sick  man  through  the 
partition  ? 

NORTH. 

After  Painting,  let  us  have  some  Politics. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na— na— na— na— na  I  Come,  Mr  Tickler,  gie's  a  sang— to  the  fiddle. 
See  hoo  your  Cremona  is  smilin'  on  you  to  haunle  her  frae  her  peg. 

{The  Shepherd  takes  down  the  celebrated  Cremona  from  the  wall, 
and^  after  tuning  it,mves  it  to  Tickler. 

TICKLER  (attempting  a  prelude,) 
Shade  of  Stabilini !  heard'st  ttiou  ever  grated  such  harsh  discord  as  this  ? 
'Tis  like  a  litter  of  pigs.  (Tickler  tunes  his  instrument. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  for  Geordie  Cruckshanks  I  "  Tickler  at  the  Tuning  I"  What  for, 
Mr  North,  dinna  ye  get  Geordie  to  invent  a  Series  o'  Illustrations  o'  the 
Noctes,  and  pooblish  a  Selection  in  four  vollumms  octawvo  ? 
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NORTH. 

Wai^  JuMfl^  till  **  one  with  moderate  haste  might  count  a  hundred/* 

SH8PHBRD. 

\¥bai  if  we're  a*  dead? 

NORTH. 

The  world  will  go  on  wilboiit  luk 

sBBPomtm 

Aye — ^but  never  aae  weel  agafai^    1%#  vveni  Earth  will  feel  a  dirl  at  her 
heart,  and  pauae  for  a  mom^it  penshrel^on  her  ain  axia. 
TICKLER  (sings  to  <m  accompanimaU  ofkts  own  com^positkmfor  the  Cremona,^ 

DEMOS. 

My  sonff  is  of  Demos,  our  well-meanine  friend. 

Who  lately  was  leading  a  peaceable  life, 
But  now  is  so  changed,  that  there's  really  no  end 

To  his  love  of  commotion,  disturbance,  and  strife : 
He's  got  such  strange  fancies  and  whims  in  his  head. 

And  shews  them  so  strangely  wherever  he  goes. 
That  I  fear  he  requires  to  be  physic'd  and  bled. 

For  the  more  he  is  humourd,  the  wilder  he  grows. 

Thus  abroad,  he  again  has  insanely  begun 

The  career  that  once  led  him  to  sorrow  and  shame : 
And  madly  exulting  in  what  he  has  done. 

He  thinks  his  ovm  echo  the  trumpet  of  Fame : 
He  blusters,  and  buHies,  and  brags  of  it  so. 

Yet  mimics  so  strangely  the  land  of  the  free. 
That  you'd  almost  suppose  he  intended  to  shew 

How  truly  absurd  even  Freedom  can  be ! 

There  in  heavy  Hollwid,  where  a  sceptre  of  lead, 

By  nature  should  hold  its  Boeotian  reign. 
He  vows  he  must  have  the  French  bayonet  Inatea^ 

Just  to  keep  his  own  pond'roos  posteriom  in  pain  f 
He  sets  fire  to  his  house^-^he  abandons  his  trade — 

He  perplexes  his  person  with  warlike  array. 
And  fearlessly  t^s  us  he  is  not  afraid. 

And  will  never  submit  to  legitimate  sway ! 

Then  at  home  he  despises  the  old-fashion'd  air 

Of  tiie  vessel  thaf  s  weathered  so  many  a  storm. 
And  tells  all  the  crew  that  they  now  must  prepare 

For  a  work  of  destruction,  which  he  calls  Mrform : 
And  much  do  I  fear  tiiat  the  crew  must  submit. 

And  yield  to  a  blast  that  so  fiercely  prevails. 
For  the  Devil  himself  at  the  helm  seems  to  sit. 

While  Beelzebub's  busy  in  filling  the  sails! 

Oh,  Demos  I  thy  madness  is  madness  indeed. 

As  all  will  admit,  in  that  ill-omen'd  hour. 
When,  from  Princes,  from  Priests,  and  from  Principles  freed. 

You  become  the  first  victim  of  this  your  own  power! 
For,  trust  me,  my  friend,  you  have  merely  to  taste 

The  sweets  of  your  own  //-legitimate  sway. 
To  mourn  o'er  the  path  that  can  ne'er  be  retraced. 

And  curse  the  false  friends  that  have  led  you  astray  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Soun'  doctrine  weel  sunff.  Mr  North,  when  ma  lug's  in  for  music,  I  aye 
like  to  hear't  flowin',  if  no  m  a  continuous  strain,  yet  iust,  as  a  body  micht 
say,  wi'  nae  langer  interruption  than  ane  micht  toddle  owre  a  bit  green 
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knowe,  and  come  don^n  on  anither  murmur  in  the  hollo w,  as  sweet  and 
clear  as  that  he  has  left  I 

NORTH* 

After  such  an  image,  James,  how  can  I  refuse  ? 

SUBPHBRD. 

Here's  vour  herp,  sir. 

(North  receives  from  the  Hand  of  the  Shepherd  perhaps  thefinest^ 
toned  Welsh  harp  in  the  world^the  gift  of  Owen  Evans  ofPen* 
manmawr* 

north. 
The  air,  you  know,  is  my  own,  James.    I  shall  sinjr  it  to-night  to  some 
beautiful  words  by  my  friend  Robert  Folkestone  Williams— written,  he 
tells  me,  expressly  for  the  Noctes. 

Oh  !  fill  the  wine-cup  high. 

The  sparkling  liquor  pour; 
•     For  we  will  care  and  gnef  defy. 

They  ne'er  shall  plague  us  more. 
And  ere  the  snowy  foam 

From  off  the  wine  departs. 
The  precious  draught  snail  find  a  home, 

A  dwelling  in  our  hearts. 

Though  bright  may  be  the  beams 

That  woman's  eyes  display; 
They  are  not  like  the  ruby  gleams 

That  in  our  goblets  pla^. 
For  though  surpassing  bright 

Their  brilliancy  may  be, 
A^  dims  the  lustre  of  their  light, 

But  adds  more  worth  to  thee. 

Give  me  another  draught. 

The  spark! ine,  and  Vie  strong; 
He  who  would  learn  the  poet  craft — 

He  who  would  shine  in  song^ 
Should  pledge  the  flowing  bowl 

With  warm  and  generous  wine ; 
'Twas  wine  that  warm'd  Anacreon's  soul. 

And  made  his  songs  divine. 

And  e'en  in  tragedy. 

Who  lives  that  never  knew 
The  honey  of  the  Attic  Bee 

Was  ffather'd  from  thy  dew  ? 
He  of  the  tragic  muse, 

Whose  praises  bards  rehearse ; 
W^bat  power  but  thine  could  e'er  diffuse 

Such  sweetness  o'er  his  verse,? 

Oh  !  would  that  I  could  raise 

The  magic  of  that  tongue ; 
The  spirit  of  those  deathless  lays, 

I1ie  Swan  of  Teios  sung  I 
Each  song  the  bard  has  given, 

It8  beauty  and  its  worai. 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  voice  from  heaven 

Was  echoed  upon  earth. 

How  mighty— how  divbe. 
Thy  spirit  seemeth  when 
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The  rich  draught  of  the  purple  vine 

Dwelt  in  these  godlike  men. 
It  made  each  glowinfl;  page. 

Its  eloquence,  ana  truUi, 
In  the  dory  of  their  golden  age. 

Outshine  the  fire  of  youth. 

Joy  to  the  lone  heai-t— joy 

To  the  desolate— oppress'd 
For  wine  can  every  grief  destroy 

That  gathers  in  the  breast. 
The  sorrows,  and  the  care. 

That  in  our  hearts  abide, 
'Twill  chase  them  from  their  dwellings  there. 

To  drown  them  in  its  tide. 

And  now  the  heart  grows  warm. 

With  feeling  undefined. 
Throwing  theur  deep  diffusive  charm 

O'er  afi  the  realms  of  mind. 
The  loveliness  of  truth 

Flings  out  its  brightest  rays. 
Clothed  in  the  songs  of  early  youth, 

Or  joys  of  other  days. 

We  think  of  her,  the  young. 

The  beautiful,  the  bright; 
We  hear  the  music  of  her  tongue. 

Breathing  its  deep  delight. 
We  see  again  each  glance. 

Each  bright  and  dazzling  beam. 
We  feel  our  throbbing  hearts  still  dance. 

We  live  but  in  a  dream. 

From  darkness,  and  from  woe, 

A  power  like  lightning  darts ; 
A  glory  cometh  down  to  throw 

Its  shadow  o'er  our  heartt*. 
And  dimm'd  by  falling  tears, 

A  spirit  seemd  to  rise. 
That  shews  the  friend  of  other  years 

Is  mirror'd  in  our  eyes. 

But  sorrow,  grief,  and  care. 

Had  dimmed  his  setting  star ; 
And  we  think  with  tears  of  those  that  were^ 

To  smile  on  those  that  are. 
Yet  though  the  grassy  mound 

Sits  lightly  on  his  bead. 
We'll  pledge,  in  solemn  silence  round. 

The  memory  of  the  dead  I 

The  sparkling  juice  now  pour. 

With  fond  and  liberal  hand ; 
Oh !  raise  the  laughing  rim  once  more. 

Here's  to  our  Father  Land  I 
Up,  every  soul  that  hears. 

Hurrah !  with  three  times  three ; 
And  shout  aloud,  with  deafening  cheers. 

The  "  Island  of  the  Fuee." 

VOL.  XXIX,  no,  CI.XXVT.  s 
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Then  fill  the  wine-cup  high. 

The  sparkling  liquor  pour ; 
For  we  wiU  care  and  gnef  defy. 

They  ne'er  shall  plf^e  us  more. 
And  ere  the  snowy  foam 

From  off  the  wine  departs, 
The  precious  draught  shall  find  a  home— 

A  dwelling  in  our  hearts. 

SUEPHBRD. 

Venr  gude— excellent^beautlfu'  Ij  I  thocht  at  ae  time  it  was  gaun  to  be 
owre  uu^ — and  aiblins  it  micht  be  sae— at  least  for  a  sang—unner  ither 
circumstances — ^but  hert^^noo — wC  your  vice  arC  hero,  it  was  owre  sune 
owre— and  here's  to  the  health  o*  your  freen,  Robert  Folkstone  Williams — 
and  may  he  be  here  to  sing't  himsell  some  nicht.  Ken  ye  ony  thing  about 
American  Poetry,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  so  much  as  I  could  wish.  Would  all  the  living  best  American  bards 
send  me  over  copies  of  their  works,  I  should  do  them  Justice.  I  respect- 
nay  I  admire  that  people,  James;  though  perhaps  they  don't  know  it.  Yet 
I  know  less  of  their  Poetry  than  their  Pontics,  and  or  them  not  much 

TICKLER. 

How  Jonathan  Jeremy-Diddlers  our  Ministries !  "  Have  you  got  such 
a  thing  as  a  half-crown  about  you  V"  And  B  flat,  obedient  to  A  sharp,  shells 
out  the  ready  rhino  from  his  own  impoverished  exchequer  into  that  of  his 
"  Transatlantic  brother,"  overflowing  with  dollars. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  the  little  you  do  ken  o'  their  poetry,  let's  hear't. 

NORTH. 

I  have  lately  looked  over — in  Uiree  volumes — Specimens  of  American 
Poetrjr,  with  Critical  and  Biographical  Notices,  and  have  met  with  many 
most  mteresting  little  poems,  and  passages  of  poems.  The  editor  has  been 
desirous  of  shewing  what  had  been  achieved  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
American  Muses  before  the  days  of  Irving  and  Cooper.  Pierpont  and  Perci- 
val,  and  thinks,  rightly,  that  the  lays  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  poets  of  the  Western  world,  are  as  Wkeiy  to  bear  some  character- 
istic traits  of  national  or  individual  character,  as  those  of  the  Minnesingers 
and  Trouveurs— or  the  "  Gongorism  of  tlie  Castilian  rhymesters  of  old.^' 

SHEPHERD. 

Gongorism  I    What's  that  ? 

NORTH. 

Accordingly,  he  goes  as  far  back  as  1612,  and  gives  us  a  pretty  long  poem, 
called  «  Contemplations,"  by  Anne  Bradstreet,  daughter  of  one  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Colony,  and  wife  of  another,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fine 
spirit 

SHEPHERD. 

Was  she,  sir  ? 

NORTH* 

She  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  woman  honoured  and  esteemed,  where  she 
lived,  for  her  gracious  demeanour,  her  eminent  parts,  her  pious  conver- 
sation, her  virtuous  disposition,  her  exact  diligence  In  her  place,  and  dis- 
creet managing  of  her  family  occasions ;  and  more  so,  these  poems  are  the 
fruits  but  of  some  few  hours  curtailed  from  h^r  sleep,  and  other  refresh- 
ments." 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  Anne  Bradstreet,  sir,  was  a  fine  spirit!  Just  like  a'  our  ain  poet- 
esses— m  England  and  Scotland — married  or  no  married  yet — and  och ! 
och  I  och  I  hoo  unlike  to  her  and  them  the  literary  limmers  o*  f 
rougin'  and  leerm*  on  their  spinnle-shanked  lovers,  that  maun  j*"**^ 
^^f"  sicht  and  the  smell  o'  them,  starin*  and  stinkiu'  their  1 
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NORTH. 

The  celebrated  Cotton  Mather— 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye,  I  ken  about  him — ^born  about  fifety  years  after  that  date—the  great 
mover  in  the  mysterious  matter  o*  the  Salem  witchcraft. 

NORTH. 

He  says  that ''  her  poems,  eleven  times  printed,  have  afforded  a  plentiful 
entertainment  unto  the  ingenious,  and  a  monument  for  her  memory  beyond 
the  stateliest  marbles/*  And  the  learned  and  excellent  Norton  of  Ips- 
wich— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  kenna  him 

NORTH. 

— -  calls  her  ^^  The  mirror  of  her  age,  and  glory  of  her  sex." 

SHEPHERD. 

RecoUeck  ye  ony  verses  o'  her  contemplations  ? 

NORTH* 

Anne  is  walking  hi  her  contemplations  through  a  wood— and  she  saithi 

While  musine  thus,  with  contemplation  fed, 
And  thousana  fancies  buzzing  in  my  brain. 
The  sweet-tongued  Philomel  percht  o'er  my  head. 
And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain. 
Which  rapt  me  so  wi^  wonder  and  delight, 
liudged  my  hearing  better  than  my  sight, 
Ana  wish'd  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  tike  my  flight. 

"  O  Merry  Bird  I"  said  I,  *•  that  fears  no  snares. 
That  neither  toils,  nor  hoards  up  in  thy  bams. 
Feels  no  sad  thought,  nor  cruciating  cares 
To  gain  more  good,  or  shun  what  might  thee  harm ; 
Thy  clothes  ne^er  wear,  thy  meat  is  everywhere. 
Thy  bed  a  boueh,  thy  drink  the  water  clear, 
Remind'st  not  what  is  past,  nor  what's  to  come  dost  fear. 

The  dawning  mom  with  songs  thou  dost  prevent, 
Set'st  hundred  notes  unto  thy  feather'd  crew. 
So  each  one  tunes  his  pretty  instrument. 
And  warbling  out  the  old,  bedns  anew ; 
And  thus  they  pass  their  youm  in  summer  season, 
Then  follow  thee  into  a  better  rc^on, 
Where  winter's  never  felt  by  that  sweet  airy  legion  I" 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  man,  but  they're  bonny,  incorrect,  sweet,  simple  lines  thae — and  after 
sic  a  life  as  Anne  Bradstreet  led,  can  tJb^ace  be  ony  doubt  that  she  is  in  heaven  ? 

NORTH. 

In  my  mind  none.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  birth — and  nearly 
forty  after  the  death  of  Anne  Bradstreet — was  bom  in  Boston,  Jane  Col- 
man,  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  a  school  companion  of  Cotton  Ma^ 
ther.  At  eleven,  she  used  to  correspond  with  her  worthy  father  in  verse- 
on  entering  her  nineteenth  year,  she  married  a  Mr  Turel  of  Medford— — 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  can  ye  remember  names  in  that  wonnerfii'  way,  sir  ?  And  yet  you 
say  ye  hae  nae  memory  ?    You  forget  naething. 

NORTH. 

and  died,  James,  in  1735,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  ''having  faith- 
fully fulfilled  those  duties  which  shed  the  brightest  lustre  on  woman^name 
— ^the  duties  of  the  friend,  the  daughter,  the  mother,  and  the  wife." 

SHEPHERD. 

Hae  ye  ony  o*  her  verses  by  heart,  sir  ? 
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NORTH. 

A  paraphrase  of  a  Psalm  you  know  well*—* 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  weel  a'  the  Psalms. 

NORTH. 

The  following  flows  plaintively. 

"  From  hearts  oppress'd  witli  jBfrief)  did  they  require 

A  sacred  anthem  on  the  sounding  lyre  : 

Come  now,  they  cry,  regide  ub  with  a  song — 

Music  and  mirth  the  fleeting  hours  prolong. 

Shall  Babel's  daughter  hear  that  blessed  sound  ? 

Shall  songs  divine  be  sung  in  heathen  ground  ? 

No  I  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  tune  our  voice,  ' 

Or  touch  the  lyre,  while — slaves— we  can't  rejoice  ! 

O  Palestine !  our  once  so  dear  abode  I 

Thou  once  wert  blest  with  peace,  and  loved  of  God ; 

But  now  art  desolate !  a  barren  waste ! 

Thy  fruitful  fields  by  thorns  and  weeds  disgraced. 

If  I  forget  Judea's  mournful  land. 

May  nothing  prosper  that  I  take  in  hand ! 

Or  if  I  string  my  lyre,  or  tune  my  voice. 

Till  thy  deliverance  call  me  to  rejoice  ; 

O  may  my  tongue  forget  the  art  to  move. 

And  may  I  never  more  my  speech  improve ! 

Return,  O  Lord !  avenge  us  of  our  foes. 

Destroy  the  men  that  up  against  us  rose ! 

Let  Edom's  sons  thy  just  displeasure  know. 

And  let  them  serve,  like  us,  some  foreign  foe, 

In  distant  realms — far  from  their  native  home, 

To  which  dear  seat,  O I  never  let  them  come !" 

SHEPHERD. 

1  daursay,  gin  I  cou'd  get  the  soun'  o'  our  ain  moumfu'  auld  version  out 
o'  ma  heart,  that  I  sou'd  like  the  lin^s  unco  weel— she  mun  hae  been  a 
gentle  creatur. 

NORTH. 

I  mentioned,  James,  that  she  and  her  father  used  to  correspond— 

SHEPHERD. 

After  her  marriage  ? 

NORTH. 

Before  and  after— and  in  one  of  his  letters — which  I  think  must  have 
been  addressed  to  her  before— before  living  with  her  husband  at  Medford — 
alluding  to  her  having,  in  her  paraphrase,  said, 

'*  No  helper  in  tlie  waste  and  barren  ground. 
Only  a  mournful  willow  withered  there," 

her  father  writes  to  her  thus — Strange,  is  it  not,  that  part  of  his  letter  should 
be  read  at  a  Noctes  I 

SHEPHERD. 

I  think  I  see  him  mendin'  his  pen  in  his  study  at  Boston,  New  England 
America,  ae  forenoon  about  twal  o'clock,  on  the  2 1st  January  o'  1731 — 
preeeesely  a  hunder  years  I 

NORTH. 

The  affectionate  father  says,  "  This  serious  melancholy  Psalm  is  well 
turned  by  you  in  most  parts  pf  it^  considering  your  years  and  advantages  for 
such  a  performance.  You  speak  of  a  single  withered  willow  which  they 
hung  their  harps  on ;  but  Euphrates  was  covered  with  willows  along  the 
banks  of  it,  so  that  it  has  been  called  the  river  of  willows.  I  hope,  my  dear, 
your  lyre  will  not  be  hung  on  such  a  sorro^vful  shrub.  Go  on  in  sacred 
songs,  and  we'll  hang  it  on  the  stately  cedars  of  Lebanon,  or  let  the  pleasant 
elm  before  the  door  where  you  are  suffice  for  you." 
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SMKPHBRD. 

The  pious  pride  o*  paternal  affection! 

NORTH. 

Jane  Colman,  during  her  eight  years  of  wedded  life,  was  no  doubt  happy 
—and  in  a  calm  spirit  of  happiness  must  have  indited  the  soft,  sweet,  and 
simple  close  of  an  imitation  of  Horace. 

SHEPHERD. 

O'  Horace  I  Cou'd  she  read  Latin  ? 

NORTH. 

Why  not  ?    Daughter — wife — of  a  clergyman  ? 

No  stately  beds  my  humble  roof  adorn. 
No  costly  purple,  by  carred  panthers  borne  ; 
Nor  can  1  boast  Arabia's  rich  perfumes. 
Diffusing  odours  through  our  stately  rooms; 
For  me  no  fair  Egyptian  plies  the  loom, 
But  my  fine  linen  all  is  made  at  home. 
Though  I  no  down  or  tapestry  should  spread, 
A  clean  soft  pillow  shall  support  your  head, 
Fiird  with  the  wool  from  off  my  tender  sheep, 
On  which  with' ease  and  safety  you  may  sleep. 
The  nifi^htingale  shall  lull  you  to  your  rest, 
And  all  be  calm  and  still  as  is  your  breast ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Far  mair  simplicity  o'  language  seem  to  hae  had  the  young  leddies  o' 
New  England  m  thae  days,  sir,  than  them  o'  Auld  England  o'  the  present 
age. — Come  doon  some  half  century  still  nearer  us,  and  fin'  you  ony  virgin 
or  wife  o'  poetical  genie  at  that  pint  o'  time  V 

NORTH. 

I  come  down  to  1 752,  and  find  Ann  Eliza  Schuyler,  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Brandt  Schuyler,  New  York.  At  seventeen,  she  was  married  to  Mr  Bleeker 
of  New  Rochelle,  and  removed  with  him  to  Tomhanick,  a  beautiful  solitary 
village,  eighteen  miles  above  Albany.  There  they  passed  several  years,  we 
are  told,  in  the  unbroken  quiet  of  the  wilderness ;  but  then,  were  driven 
from  the  repose  of  that  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  by  the  savages  in 
alliance  with  Burgoyne.  On  their  way  from  Albany,  down  the  Hudson, 
they  were  forced  to  go  ashore  by  the  illness  of  their  youngest  daughter, 
where  the  poor  creature  died.  Soon  after,  the  capture  of  Burgoyne — (an 
unfortunate  soldier,  but  a  most  accomplished  man — witness  his  celebrated 
comedy,  the  Heiress) —alio wed  them  to  return  to  their  retreat  in  the  coun- 
try;  but  the  loss  of  her  daughter  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  her  mind, 
that  the  mother  never  recovered  her  former  happiness.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, her  husband,  when  assisting  his  men  in  taking  in  the  harvest,  was 
surprised  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  from  Canada,  and  carried  off  prisoner. 
The  shock  whicn  she  received  was  so  great, that  her  health  was  gone  for  ever ; . 
and  thouffh  her  husband  was  soon  rescued  from  thraldom,  and  they,  after  a 
visit  to  their  friends  in  New  York,  returned  to  Tomhanick,  there  she 
shortly  died,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  her  age. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  is  her  poetry  as  interesting  as  her  life  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have  seen  but  little  of  it,  and  wish  the  editor  of  the  Specimens  had  given 
us  more ;  for  he  well  observes,  that  a  female  cultivating  the  elegant  arts  of 
refined  society  at  the  Uitima  Thule  of  civilized  life.  In  regions  of  savage 
wUdness,  and  among  scenes  of  alarm,  desolation,  and  bloo<l,  is  a  striking 
spectacle 

TiCKi.HR  (ns  the  Time-piece  smiles  twelve.) 
A  striking  spectacle  indeed  I 
{EiUer  PiCARDY  and  Tail,  with  all  the  substantialities  of  the  season.) 

SHEPHERD. 

1  maun  hear  mair  frae  you,  sir,  anither  dme,  about  these  American  poet- 
esses.   Ony  flourishing  at  this  day  ?— Eh  I  Eh !  Whafn  a  guse  ! 
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Severali  James. 

SHBPHBRD. 

What  t  Severals.  Mr  Awmrose— Dinna  bring  in  a  single  ither  guse,  till 
tre  hae  dispatched  our  freen*  at  the  head  o*  the  table. — Mr  Tickler,  whare'll 
ye  sit  ?  ana  whaf  11  ve  eat  ?  and  what'U  ft  drink  ?  and  what'll  ye  want 
to  hear?  and  whafll  ye  want  to  say?  For,  oh,  sir!  you've  been  pleesant 
the  nicht — in  ane  o'  your  loun,  but  no  seelent,  humours. 

TICKLBR. 

The  legs. 

SHEPHERD. 

Baith? 

TICKLER. 

Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  Certainly— both. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tve  sprained  ma  thooms.    Sae  tak  him  to  yoursell,  and--«- 

(Shepuerd  shoves  over  ths  goose  to  Tickler. 

NORTH. 

Help  yourself  first,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Be  easy,  sir,  on  ma  accoont.  Alloc  me  to  gie  Vou  some  slices  o'  the 
breest  aff  ma  ain  plate,  Mr  North,  I've  never  touched  them— 

NORTH. 

Do,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  niffer  plates  at  ance^though  yours  is  clean,  and  mine  swooming*  wi' 
sappy  shavin's  aff  the  bonny  bosom  o'  the  best  bird  that  ever  waddled 
among  stubble. 

(Shepherd  insists  on  North  exchanging  trenchers, 

NORTH. 

You  know  the  way,  James,  to  the  old  man's  heart  I 

SHEPHERD 

It's  like  the  grave.  What  for  ?  'Cause  the  «  paths  o'  glory  lead"  till  it ! 
Thank  ye,  Tickler,  for  the  twa  spawls. 

(Shepherd,  with  ii\finite  alacritjf  and  address^  forks  both  legs  with  the 
same  instrument,  and  leaves  Tickler  desolate, 

TICKLER. 

Fill  high  tiie  sparkling  bowl. 
The  rich  repast  prepare ! 
Robb'd  of  a  goose,  I  yet  may  share  the  feast. 
Close  by  the  regal  chfdr. 
Fell  Tliirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest 
Ambrose^a  goose  I—a  goose !— my  kingdom  for  a  goo8e^^and>Tiq>pie  I  pot 
o  petal 

SHEPHERD. 

Gumey!  Gumey!  Guse,  man,  guse,  ane's  gane  and  anither's  oomia'— 
guse,  man-— Gumey— guse,  guse,  ruse  I 

(GuRNEY  appears,  and  the  Nodes  vanish. 
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WINTER  RHAPSODV. 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 


FVtte  IIL* 


A  MYRIAD-MINDED  VisioiL  of  Win- 
ter comes,  breathing,  frost- work-like> 
over  tJie  mirror  of  our  imagination  ! 
And  who  knows  but  that  the  words 
which  give  it  a  second  being — ^words 
seeming  to  be  things,  and  things 
thoughts— after  all  that  evanescent 
imagery  has  relapsed  into  nothing, 
may  prove  a  Prose-Poem,  in  which 
the  lover  of  nature  may  behold  some 
of  her  most  beautiful  and  sublimest 
forms,  fixed  permanently  before  his 
gaze — that  mental  ffaze,  which,  when 
the  bodily  eye  is  shut,  or  its  range 
limited,  continues  to  behold  all  cre- 
ation in  boundless  reveries  and 
dreams,  lying  beneath  a  sweeter  or 
a  more  sullen  light  than  ever  fell 
from  a  material  sun  over  a  material 
world? 

A  Prose-Poem !  The  builders  of 
the  lofty  rhyme  are  now  contented 
to  look  back,  through  Uie  vista  of 
years,  on  the  enduring  edifices  their 
genius  constructed  in  its  prime- 
some  are  old  and  some  dead — the 
right  hands  of  all  the  living  have  either 
forgot  their  cunning,  are  idle  in  the 
joy  of  glory  achieved,  or  are  loath  to 
essay  other  works, 

**  Lest  aught  else  great  might  stamp  them 
mortnL'* 

Some  hands  may  have  been  chilled 
— almost  palsied  by  doubt — despond- 


ency—or ^  hope  deferred,  that  ma« 
keth  the  heart  sick,"  and  they  who 
own  them,  number  themselves  no 
more  among  the  Muses*  Sons.  The 
cares  and  duties  of  life  have  won 
away  others  from  the  charms  of 
song ;  and  haply  one  or  two  there 
be,  in  whom  strange  and  cureless 
sorrows  have  dimmed  and  deadened 

«  The  Vision  and  the  Faculty  divine !" 

Now  that  those  deep  diapasons  have 
ceased  to  roll — ^now  that  no  more, 

'*  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  an4 
fretted  vault. 
The  pealing  anthem  swella  the  note  of 
praise," 

in  the  hush  may  audience  be  foun4 
to  listen  even  to  our  humbler  strain^ 
—provided  they  are  breathed  from 
the  inspiration  of  a  not  unthoughtfiil 
heart,  and  obey  the  biddings  of  tha| 
Sense  of  Beauty,  which  is  born  with 
every  creature  "  endowed  with  disr 
course  of  reason;"  and  when  che- 
rished by  Conscience,  God's  vicege»- 
rent  here  below,  can  dothe  insensate 
things  with  the  charm  of  life,  and 
imbue  life  with  a  spirit  that  speak# 
of  immortality  I 

A  Prose-Poem  I  Yes— Prose  is 
Poetry,  whenever  Passion  and  Ima» 
gination  give  utterance,  in  union  and 
in  unison,  to  the  dreams  by  which 


•  See  our  December  Number,  for  Fytt^i  I.  and  II. 
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they  are  haunted  and   possessed ! 
Then  from  the  lips  of  us  all  come 

«"  Thoughts  that  hreathei  lai4  W«r4i  that 
hum," 

and  the  whole  ''  mysterious  world 
9f  eye  and  ear"  undergoes  fair  or 
.  (Idtious  traasfiguration. 

This  House  of  ours  is  a  prison— 
this  Study  of  ours  a  cell.  Time  has 
laid  his  Otters  on  our  feet — fetters 

tne  as  the  ffossamer,  but  strong  as 
aifiBon'S  riDs,  silken-soft  to  wise 
Bubmission,  but  to  vain  impatience 
galline  as  cankered  wound  that  keeps 
c^easelessly  eating  into  the  bone.  But 
\irhile  our  bodily  feet  are  thus  bound 
by  an  ineTitable  and  inexorable  law, 
lo !  our  mortal  wings  are  yet  free  as 
those  of  the  lark,  the  dove,  or  the 
eagle^and  they  shall  be  expanded  aa 
of  yore,  in  calm  or  tempest,  now 
touching  with  their  tips  die  bosom 
of  this  dearly  beloved  earth,  and 
ttow  Mpirinff  heavenwards,  beyond 
Ibft  realms  of  miit  and  cloudi  even 
Unto  the  very  core  of  the  still  heart 
•f  thai  oth^n^vise  uniq>proachable 
alar,  which  traoiously  opens  to  re- 
Mv6  the  aom  on  its  mgh^  when,  dis- 
«Miimbered  of  the  burden  of  all  gro- 
teiliBg  theitfhta,  and  strong  in  its 
l^tyMUyi  i\  exults  to  soar 

«  B«7M4  thia  ViiiUe  diurnal  ^are,** 

Bearing  and  Bearing  the  native  region 
of  ili  awn  ineomprehensible  beuog  I 
Now  touching,  we  said,  with  their 
tips  th^  bosom  of  this  dearly  beloved 
•arth  \  How  sweet  that  attraction  to 
imagination's  win^ !  How  delightful 
in  that  lower  flight  to  skim  along  the 
|reen  gtound,  or  aa  now  along  the 
i(»M>o»omed  beauty  of  the  virgin 
fetiow  I  We  were  asleep  all  night  long 
t-^ound  asleep  aa  children-^while 
the  firicea  were  falling,  and  **  soft  as 
anow  on  snow**  were  all  the  de- 
ttcekidings  of  our  untroubled  dreams^ 
The  ttiooA  and  all  her  stars  were 
Willing  that  their  lustre  should  be 
Veiled  by  that  peaceful  shower— and 
Ihe  suto,  pleased  with  the  purity  of 
Mie  inominff-earth,all  white  as  inno- 
cence, looked  down  from  heaven 
^AV*,  *  ^^^  unmelting  light,  and 
etIU  leaves  undissolved  the  stainless 
eplendour.  There  Ss  Frost  in  the  air 
i*-but  be  •*  dees  bis  spiriting  gently," 
atudding  the  ground-snow  thickly 
with  diamonds,  and  shaping  the  tree- 
anow  according  to  ihe  peculiar  and 


characteristic  beauty  of  the  leaves 
and  sprays  on  which  it  has  alighted 
almost  as  gently  as  the  dews  of 
spring.  You  Know  every  kind  of  tree 
still  by  its  own  spirit  shewing  itself 
through  that  fairy  veil — momentarily 
disguised  from  recognitton— but  ad* 
mired  the  more  in  the  sweet  surprise 
with  which  again  your  heart  salutes 
its  familiar  branches  all  fancifully 
ornamented  with  their  snow-foliage, 
that  murmurs  not  like  the  green 
leaves  of  summer,  that  like  the  yel- 
low leaves  of  autumn  strews  not  the 
earth  with  decay,  but  often  melts 
away  into  change  so  invisible  and 
inaudible,  that  you  wonder,  in  the 
sunshine,  to  find  that  it  is  all  vanish- 
ed, and  to  see  the  old  tree  again 
standing  in  its  own  faint-green  glossy 
bark,  with  its  many  million  buds, 
which  perhaps  fancy  suddenly  ex- 
pands into  a  power  of  umbrage  im- 
penetrable to  the  sun  in  Scorpio. 

Lo  I  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine, 
bringing  back  the  pensive  spirit  from 
the  past  to  the  present,  and  kindling 
it,  tul  it  dances  like  light  reflected 
from  a  burning  mirror!  Behold 
what  a  cheerful  Sun-scene,  though 
almost  destitute  of  life  I^  An  undula- 
ting Landscape,  hillocky  and  hilly, 
but  not  mountainous,  and  buried  un- 
der the  weight  of  a  day  and  night's 
incessant  and  continuous  snowfall 
The  weather  has  not  been  windy— 
and  now  that  the  flakes  have  ceased 
falling,  there  is  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen,  except  some  delicate  braidiDgs, 
here  and  there  along  the  calm  of  &e 
Great  Blue  Sea  of  Heaven.  Most  lu« 
minous  is  the  sun,  but  you  can  look 
atrai|^t  on  his  face,  almost  with  un- 
winking eyes,  so  mild  and  mellow 
is  hia  large  light  as  it  overflows  the 
day.  All  enclosures  have  disappear- 
ed, and  you  indistinctly  ken  the 
greater  landmarks,  such  as  a  grove, 
a  wood,  a  hall,  a  castle,  a  spire,  a  vil- 
li^, a  town,--the  faint  haze  of  a  fir 
off  and  smokeless  city.  Most  intense 
is  the  silence.  For  all  the  streams  are 
dumb,  and  the  great  river  lies  like  a 
dead  serpent  in  the  strath.  Not  dead 
—for,  lo !  yonder  one  of  bis  folds 
glitters— and  in  the  glitter  you  see 
him  moving— while  all  the  rest  of  his 
sullen  length  is  palsied  by  frost,  and 
looks  livid  and  more  livid  at  every 
distant  and  more  distant  winding. 
What  blackens  on  that  to  wer  of  sn  ow  ? 
Crows  rooating  innumerous  on  a  huge 
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tree — ^but  tbey  caw  not  in  their  bun- 

fer.  Neither  sheep  nor  cattle  are  to 
e  seen  or  heard-^ut  they  are  cared 
for — the  folds  and  the  farm-yards  are 
all  full  of  life — and  the  unfathered 
stragglers  are  safe  in  their  mstincts. 
— There  has  been  a  deep  fall-* 
but  no  storm — and  the  silence,  though 
partly  that  of  suffering,  is  not  that 
of  death.  Therefore,  to  the  ima* 
gination,  unsaddened  by  the  hearty 
Uie  repose  is  beautiful.  The  almost 
unbroKen  uniformity  of  the  scene— • 
its  simple  and  grand  monotony — ^lulls 
all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  into  a 
calm,  over  which  is  breathed  the 
gentle  excitation  of  a  novel  charm» 
inspiring  many  fancies,  all  of  a  quiet 
chu-acter.  Their  range,  perhaps,  is 
not  very  extensive,  but  tney  all  re* 
gard  the  homefelt  and  domestic  cha* 
rities  of  life.  And  the  heart  bums 
as  here  and  there  some  human  dwell- 
ing discovers  itself  by  a  wreath  of 
smoke  up  the  air,  or  as  the  robin 
redbreast,  a  creature  that  is  ever  at 
hand,  comes  flitting  before  your  path, 
with  an  almost  pert  flutter  of  his 
feathers,  bold  from  the  acquaintancor 
ship  ho  has  formed  with  you  in  se- 
verer weather  at  the  threshold  or 
window  of  the  tenement,  which,  for 
years,  may  have  been  the  winter 
sanctuary  of  the  ''  bird  whom  man 
loves  best,"  and  who  bears  a  Christ 
ian  name  in  every  dime  he  inhabits. 
Meanwhile  the  sun  waxes  brighter 
and  warmer  in  heaven — some  insects 
are  in  the  air,  as  if  that  moment 
called  to  life — and  the  mosses  that 
may  yet  be  visible  here  and  there 
along  the  ridge  of  a  wall  or  on  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  in  variegated  lustre 
frost-brightened,  seem  to  delight  in 
the  snow,  and  in  no  other  season  of 
the  year  to  be  so  happv  as  in  winter. 
Such  gentle  touches  or  pleasure  ani- 
mate one's  whole  beinjB^,  and  connect, 
by  many  fine  associations,  the  emo- 
tions inspired  by  ^e  objects  of  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature,  even 
sometimes  giving  to  them  all 

"  The  glory   and  the  freshness  of  a 
dream  !** 

Ponder  on  the  idea— the  emotion 
of  puritT — and  how  finely  soul-blent 
is  the  delight  imagination  feels  in 
a  bright  hush  of  new-fallen  snow  I 
Some  speck  or  stain— however  slight 
—there  always  seems  to  be  on  the 
most  perfect  whiteness  of  any  other 


substance-— or  <'  dim  suffusion  veils" 
it  with  some  faint  discolour — ^witness 
even  the  leaf  of  the  lily  or  the  rose* 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  ever 
breathe  aught  but  love  and  delight 
in  the  beauty  of  these  consummate 
flowers  I  But  feels  not  the  heart,  even 
when  the  midsummer  morning  sun- 
shine is  melting  the  dews  on  their 
fragrant  bosoms,  that  their  loveliness 
is  "  of  the  earth  earthy" — faintly 
tinged  or  streaked,  when  at  the  very 
fairest,  with  a  hue  foreboding  laUf 
euishment  and  decay  ?  Not  the  lest 
for  its  sake  are  those  soulless  flowerf 
dear  to  us — thus  owning  kindred 
wiUi  them  whose  beauty  is  all  soul« 

"  Ob,  call  it  fair,  not  pale!** 

enshrined  for  a  short  while  on  that 
perishable  face  I  Do  we  not  still  re^ 
gard  these  insensate  flowers — so  em- 
blematical of  what,  in  human  life,  we 
do  most  passionately  love  and  pro* 
foundly  pity — with  a  pensive  emo* 
tion,  often  deepening  into  melan* 
choly,  that  sometimes,  ere  the  strong 
fit  subsides,  blackens  into  despair  i 
Oh !  what  pain  doubtless  was  in  tha 
heart  of  the  Elegiac  Poet  of  old, 
when  he  siehed  over  the  transitory 
brauty  of  flowers, — ^  Quam  brevii 
^-gratia  Florum !" — an  imperfect  re- 
membrance of  a  beautiful  lament  I 
But  over  a  perfectly  pure  expanse  of 
night-fallen  snow,  when,  unaffected 
by  the  gentle  sun,  the  first  fine  frost 
has  incrusted  it  witii  small  sparkling 
diamonds,  the  prevalent  emotion  it 
Jov.  So  Cowper  felt,  when  he  simply 

"  The  vault  Is  blue, 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a 

speck 
The  dazzling  splendour  of  the  scene  be- 
low." 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  sudden 
and  total  disappearance  even  of  the 
grassy  green.  All  the  "  old  familiar 
faces"  of  nature  are  for  a  while  out 
of  sight,  and  out  of  mind.  That  white 
silence  shed  by  heaven  over  earth 
carries  with  it,  far  and  wide,  the  pure 
peace  of  another  region— almost  an- 
other life.  No  image  is  there  to  tell 
of  this  restless  and  noisy  world.  The 
cheerfulness  of  reality  kindles  up 
our  reverie  ere  it  becomes  a  dream ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  feel  our  whole 
being  complexioned  by  the  passion- 
less repose.    If  we  think  at  aU  of 
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liuman  life,  it  is  only  of  the  young, 
the  fair,  and  the  innocent.  «  Pure 
as  snow,"  are  words  then  felt  to  be 
most  holy,  as  llie  image  of  some 
beautiful  and  beloved  being  comes 
tmd  goes  before  our  eyes—brought 
from  a  far  distance  in  Uiis  our  livmg 
world,  or  from  a  distance — far,  far, 
farther  still— in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave— the  image  of  virgin  grow- 
ing up  sinlessly  to  womanhood  among 
her  parents*  prayers,  or  of  some  spi- 
ritual creature  who  expired  lon^  ago, 
and  carried  with  her  her  native  mno- 
cence  unstained  to  heaven. 

Such  Spiritual  Creature— too  spi- 
ritual  long  to  sojourn  below  the  skies 
— wert  Thou — whose  rising  and 
whose  setting— both  most  starlike— 
brightened  at  once  all  thy  native 
vale,  and  at  once  left  it  in  darkness. 
Thy  name  has  long  slept  in  our  heart 
^— and  there  let  it  sleep  unbreathed 
*>— even  as,  when  we  are  dreaming 
oux  way  through  some  solitary  place, 
without  speakmg  we  bless  tlie  beau- 
ty of  some  sweet  wild-flower,  pen- 
sively smiling  to  us  through  the 
imowl 

The  Sabbath  returns  on  which,  in 
the  little  kirk  among  the  hills,  we 
iaw  tiiee  baptized.  Then  comes  a 
wavering  glimmer  of  seven  sweet 
years,  that  to  Thee,  in  all  their  va^ 
rieties,  were  but  as  one  delightful 
season,  one  blessed  life — and,  mially, 
that  other  Sabbath,  on  which,  at  thy 
own  dying  request — ^between  ser- 
Tices  thou  wert  buried  I 

How  mysterious  are  all  thy  ways 
and  workings,  O  gracious  Nature  I 
Thou  who  art  but  a  name  given  bv 
our  souls,  seeing  and  hearing  tbrougn 
the  senses,  to  tne  Being  in  whom  all 
things  are  and  have  hfel  Ere  two 
years  old,  she,  whose  dream  is  now 
with  us,  all  over  the  small  silvan 
world,  Uiat  beheld  the  revelation, 
how  evanescent  I  of  her  pure  exist- 
ence—was called  the  <<  Holy  Child  I" 
The  taint  of  sin— inherited  from 
those  who  disobeyed  in  Paradise — 
seemed  from  her  fair  clay  to  have 
been  washed  out  at  the  baptismal 
font,  and  by  her  first  infantine  tears. 
So  pious  people  almost  believed, 
lookmg  on  her  so  unlike  all  other 
children,  in  the  serenity  of  that 
habitual  smile  that  clothed  the  crea- 
ture's countenance  with  a  wondrous 
beauty,  at  an  age  when  on  other  in- 
fenta  is  but  faintly  seen  the  ^wn  of 


reason,  and  their  eyes  look  happy, 
just  like  the  thoughtless  flowers.  So 
unlike  all  other  children— but  unlike 
only  because  sooner  than  they — she 
seemed  to  have  had  given  to  her — 
even  in  tiie  communion  of  the  cradle 
—an  intimation  of  the  being  and  the 
providence  of  God.  Sooner,  surely, 
than  through  any  other  clay  that  ever 
enshrouded  immortal  spirit,  dawned 
the  light  of  reason  and  of  religion 
on  the  face  of  the  "  Holy  Child.'^ 

Her  lisping  language  was  sprinkled 
witii  words  alien  from  common 
childhood's  uncertain  speech,  that 
murmurs  only  when  indigent  na- 
ture prompts ;— and  her  own  parents 
wondered  whence  they  came  in  her 
simplicity,  when  first  they  looked 
upon  her  kneeling  in  an  unbidden 
prayer.  As  one  mild  week  of  vernal 
sunshine  covers  the  braes  with  prim- 
roses, so  shone  with  fair  and  fragrant 
feelings — unfolded,  ere  they  knew, 
before  her  parents'  eyes — the  divine 
nature  of  her  who,  for  a  season,  was 
lent  to  them  from  the  skies.  She 
learned  to  read  out  of  the  Bible — 
almost  without  any  teaching — they 
knew  not  how— just  by  looking  glad- 
ly on  the  words,  even  as  she  looked 
on  the  pretty  daisies  on  the  green — 
till  tiieir  meanings  stole  insensihly 
into  her  soul,  and  the  sweet  syllables, 
succeeding  each  other  on  the  blessed 
page,  were  all  united  by  the  memo- 
ries her  heart  had  been  treasuring 
every  hour  that  her  father  or  her  mo- 
tiier  had  read  aloud  in  her  hearing 
from  the  Book  of  Life.  "  Suffer  lit- 
tle children  to  come  unto  me  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven"— bow  wept  her 
parents,  as  these  the  most  affecting 
of  our  Saviour's  words  dropt  silver- 
Bweet  from  her  lips,  and  continued 
in  her  upward  eyes  among  the  swim- 
ming tears  I 

Be  not  incredulous  of  this  dawn 
of  reason,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem 
to  you,  so  soon  becoming  mom — al- 
most perfect  daylight  —  with  the 
**  Holy  Child."  Many  such  miracles 
are  set  before  us — ^but  we  recognise 
them  not,  orpass  them  by,  with  a  word 
or  a  smile  of  short  surprise.  How 
leaps  the  baby  in  its  mother's  arms, 
when  the  mysterious  charm  of  music 
thrills  through  its  little  brain !  And 
how  learns  it  to  modulate  its  feeble 
voice,  unable  yet  to  articulate,  to  the 
melodies  that  bring  forth  all  /ound 
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its  eyes  a  delighted  smile  I  Who 
knows  what  then  maybe  thetiioughts 
and  feelings  of  the  infant  awidcened 
4o  the  sense  of  a  new  world,  alive 
through  all  its  being  to  sounds  that 
haply  glide  past  our  ears,  unmean- 
ing as  the  breath  of  the  common  air  I 
Thus  have  mere  infiemts  sometimes 
•been  seen  inspired  by  music,  till 
like  small  genii  they  warbled  spell- 
strains  of  their  own,  powerful  to 
sadden  and  subdue  our  hearts.  So, 
•too,  have  infant  eyes  been  so  charm- 
ed by  the  rainbow  irradiating  the 
earth,  that  almost  infant  hands  have 
been  taught,  as  if  by  inspiration,  the 
power  to  paint  in  finest  colours,  and 
to  imitate  with  a  wondrous  ar^  the 
skies  so  beautiful  to  the  quick- 
awakened  spirit  of  delight.  What 
knowledge  have  not  some  children 
acc^uired,  and  ^one  down  scholars  to 
tiieir  small  untimely  graves  I  Know- 
ing that  such  things  have  been — are 
— and  will  be — whjr  art  thou  incre- 
dulous of  the  divine  expansion  of 
soul — so  soon  understanding  the 
things  that  are  divine — in  the  **  Holy 
Child?" 

Thus  grew  she  in  the  eye  of  God, 
day  by  day  waxinir  wiser  and  wiser 
in  the  knowledge  Uiat  tends  towards 
the  skies,  and  as  if  some  angel  visit- 
ant were  nightly  with  her  in  her 
dreams,  awakening  every  mom  with 
A  new  dream  of  thought  that  brought 
with  it  a  gift  of  more  comprehen- 
sive speech.  Yet  merry  she  was  at 
times  with  her  companions  among  the 
woods  and  braes,  though  while  they 
all  were  laughing,  she  only  smiled ; 
and  the  passing  traveller,  who  might 
pause  a  moment  to  bless  the  sweet 
creatures  in  their  play,  could  not  but 
single  out  one  face  among  the  many 
fair,  so  pensive  in  its  paleness,  a  face 
to  be  remembered,  coming  from  afar, 
like  a  mournful  thought  upon  the 
hour  of  joy ! 

Sister  or  brother  of  her  own  had 
she  none — and  often  both  her  parents 
— who  lived  in  a  hut  by  itself  up 
among  the  mossy  stumps  of  the  old 
decayed  forest — had  to  leave  her 
alone — sometimes  even  all  the  day 
long  from  morning  till  night  But 
she  no  more  wearied  in  her  solitari- 
ness than  does  the  wren  in  the  wood. 
All  the  flowers  were  her  friends — all 
the  birds.  The  linnet  ceased  not  his 
scng  for  her,  though  her  footsteps 
ivandercd  into  the  green  glade  among 


the  yellow  broom,  almost  within 
reach  of  the  spray  from  which  he 
poured  his  melody — the  quiet  eves 
of  his  mate  feared  her  not  when  her 
garments  almost  touched  the  bush 
where  she  brooded  on  her  young* 
Shyest  of  the  winged  silvans,  the 
cushat  damped  not  ner  wings  away 
on  the  soft  approach  of  her  harm- 
less footsteps  to  the  pine  that  con^ 
cealed  her  slender  nest.  As  if 
blown  from  heaven,descended  round 
her  path  the  showers  of  the  paint- 
ed butterflies,  to  feed,  sleep,  or  die 
—undisturbed  by  her — ^upon  the 
wild  flowers — with  wings,  when 
motionless,  undistinguish&le  from 
the  blossoms.  And  well  she  loved 
the  brown,  busy,  blameless  bees, 
come  tiiither  for  the  honey-dews 
from  a  hundred  cots  sprinkled  all 
over  ti^e  parish,  and  all  high  over- 
head sailing  away  at  evening,  laden 
and  weari^,  to  their  straw-roofed 
skeps  in  many  a  hamlet  garden.  The 
leaf  of  every  tree,  shrub,  and  plan^ 
she  knew  familiarly  and  lovingly  in 
Its  own  characteristic  beauty;  and 
was  loath  to  shake  one  dew-drop  from 
the  sweetbrier-rose.  And  well  she 
knew  that  all  nature  loved  her  in 
return — ^Uiat  they  were  dear  to  each 
other  in  their  innocence — and  that 
the  very  sunshine,  in  motion  or  in 
rest»  was  ready  to  come  at  the  bid- 
ding of  her  smiles.  Skilful  those 
small  white  handi  of  hers  among 
the  reeds  and  rushes  and  osiers— 
and  many  a  pretty  flower-basket 
grew  beneath  tkehr  touch,  her  pa- 
rents wondering  on  their  return 
home  to  see  the  handiwork  of  one 
who  was  never  idle  in  her  happi- 
ness. Thus  early— ere  yet  but  nve 
years  old— did  she  earn  her  mite  for 
the  sustenance  of  her  own  beautiful 
life  !  The  russet  garb  she  wore  she 
herself  had  won— and  thus  Poverty^ 
at  the  door  of  that  hut,  became  even 
like  a  Guardian  Angel,  with  the  Imear 
ments  of  heaven  on  her  brow,  and 
the  quietude  of  heaven  beneaUi  her 
feet 
But  these  were  but  her  lonelv 

J  pastimes,  or  gentle  task-work  selr- 
mposed  among  her  pastimes;  and 
itself,  the  sweetest  of  them  all,  inspi- 
red by  a  sense  of  duty,  that  still 
brings  with  it  its  own  delight— and 
hallowed  by  religion,  that  even  In 
the  mobt  adverse  lot  changes  slaverjr 
into  freedom— till  the  heart,  insensi* 
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ble  to  the  bonds  of  necesdtr,  sings 
aloud  for  joy.  The  life  within  the 
life  of  the  «*  Holy  Child,"  apart  from 
even  such  innocent  employments  as 
these,  and  from  such  recreations  as 
innocent,  among  the  shadows  and 
the  sunshine  of  those  silvan  haunts, 
was  passed,  let  us  fear  not  to  say  the 
truth,  wondrous  as  such  worship  was 
In  one  so  very  young — was  passed  in 
tiie  worship  of  God ;  and  her  parents 
—though  sometimes  even  saddened 
to  see  such  piety  in  a  small  creature 
like  her,  and  afraid,  in  their  exceed- 
ing love,  that  it  betokened  an  early 
removal  from  this  world  of  one  too 
perfectly  pure  ever  to  be  touched  by 
Its  sins  and  sorrows — forbore,  in  an 
fiwfii]  pity,  ever  to  remove  Uie  Bi- 
ble from  her  knees,  as  she  would  sit 
With  it  there,  not  at  morning  and  at 
evening  only,  or  all  the  Sabbath  long 
as  soon  as  they  returned  from  the 
kirk,  but  often  through  idl  the  hours  of 
the  longest  and  sunniest  week-days, 
when  there  was  nothine  to  hinaer 
her  from  going  up  to  the  hill-side. 
Or  down  to  the  little  village,  to  play 
with  the  other  children,  always  too 
happy  when  she  appeared— nothinff 
to  hmder  her  but  the  voice  she  heard 
speaking  in  that  Book,  and  the  hal- 
leluiahs that,  at  the  turning  over  of 
each  blessed  page,  came  upon  the 
car  of  the  "  Holy  Child"  from  whiter 
robed  saints  all  kneeling  before  Hid 
throne  in  heaven ! 

Her  life  seemed  to  be  the  same  in 
Bleep.  Often  at  midnight,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  shining  in  upon  her 
little  bed  beside  theirs,  her  parents 
leant  over  her  face,  diviner  in  oreams, 
and  wept  as  she  wept,  her  lips  all 
the  while  murmuring,  in  broken  sen- 
tences of  prayer,  the  name  of  Him 
who  died  tor  us  all.  But  plenteous 
as  were  her  penitential  tears— peni- 
tential, in  the  holy  humbleness  of  her 
stainless  spirit,  over  thoughts  that  had 
never  left  a  dimming  breath  on  its 
purity,  yet  that  seemed,  in  those 
strange  visitings,  to  behauntingher  as 
the  shadows  of  sins — soon  were  they 
all  dried  up  in  the  lustre  of  her  re- 
turning smiles  I  Waking,  her  voice 
in  the  kirk  was  the  sweetest  among 
muiy  sweet,  as  all  the  young  singers, 
and  she  the  youngest  far,  sat  together 
by  themselves,  and  within  the  con- 
gregational music  of  the  psalm,  up- 
lifted a  silvery  strain  that  sounded 
like  the   very  spirit  of  the  whole, 


even  like  angelic  harmony  blent  with 
a  mortal  song.  But  sleeping,  still 
more  sweetly  sang  the  "  Holy  Cnild;" 
and  then,  too,  in  some  diviner  inspi- 
ration than  ever  was  granted  to  it 
while  awake,  her  soul  composed  its 
own  hymns,  and  set  the  simple  scrip- 
tural words  to  its  own  mysterious 
music — ^the  tunes  she  loved  best  gli- 
ding into  one  another,  without  once 
ever  marring  the  melody,  with  pa- 
thetic touches  interposed  never  heard 
before,  and  never  more  to  be  renew- 
ed! For  each  dream  had  its  own 
breathing,  and  many-visioned  did 
then  seem  to  be  the  sinless  creature's 
sleep ! 

The  love  that  was  borne  for  her, 
all  over  the  hill-region,  and  beyond 
its  circling  clouds,  was  almost  such 
as  mortal  creatures  might  be  thought 
to  feel  for  some  existence  that  had 
Tisibly  come  from  heaven  I  Yet  all 
who  looked  on  her,  saw  that  she,  like 
themselves,  was  mortal,  and  many 
an  eye  was  wet,  the  heart  wist  not 
why,  to  hear  such  wisdom  falling 
from  her  lips ;  for  dimly  did  it  prog- 
nosticate, Uiat  as  short  as  bright 
would  be  her  walk  from  the  cradle 
to  the  mve.  And  thus  for  the  **  Holy 
Child'*^  was  their  love  elevated  by 
awe,  and  saddened  bv  pity—and  as 
by  herself  she  passed  pensively  by 
their  dwellings,  the  same  eyes  that 
smiled  on  her  presence,  on  her  dis- 
appearance wept ! 

Not  in  vain  for  others — and  for 
herself,  oh !  what  great  gain  I — for 
these  few  years  on  earth,  did  that 
pure  spirit  ponder  on  the  word  of 
God !  Other  children  became  pious 
from  their  delight  in  her  piety — for 
she  was  simple  as  the  simplest  among 
them  all,  ana  walked  with  them  hand 
in  hand,  nor  spumed  companionship 
with  any  one  that  was  good.  But 
all  grew  good  by  being  with  her — 
and  parents  had  but  to  whisper  her 
name — and  in  a  moment  the  pas* 
sionate  sob  was  hushed — the  lower- 
ing brow  lighted — and  the  household 
in  peace.  Older  hearts  owned  the 
power  of  the  piety,  so  far  surpassing 
their  thoughts  ;  and  time-hardened 
sinners,  it  is  said,  when  looking  and 
listening  to  the  "  Holy  Child,"  knew 
the  errors  of  their  ways,  and  return- 
ed to  Uie  right  path,  as  at  a  voice 
from  heaven. 

Bright  was  her  seventh  summer— 
the  brightest,  so  the  aged  said,  that 
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had  ever,  in  man's  memory,  shone 
over  Scotland.  One  long,  still,  sunny, 
blue  day  followed  anoUier,  and  in 
the  rainless  weather,  though  the  dews 
kept  green  the  hills,  the  song  of  the 
streams  was  low.  But  puer  and 
paler,  in  sunlight  and  moonlight,  bo- 
oame  the  sweet  face  that  hful  been 
always  pale ;  and  the  voice  tiiat  had 
been  always  something  mournful^ 
breathed  lower  and  sadoer  still  from 
the  too  perfect  whiteness  of  her 
breast.  lio  need — no  fear — to  tell 
her  that  she  was  about  to  die !  Sweet 
whispers  had  sung  it  to  her  in  her 
sleep— and  waking  she  knew  it  in 
the  look  of  the  piteous  skies.  But 
she  spoke  not  to  her  parents  of 
death  more  than  she  had  often  done 
— and  never  of  her  own.  Only  she 
seemed  to  love  them  with  a  more 
exceeding  love — and  was  readier, 
even  sometimes  when  no  one  was 
speaking,  with  a  few  drops  of  tears. 
Sometimes  she  disappeared — nor, 
-when  sought  for,  was  found  in  the 
woods  abotut  the  hut  And  one  day 
that  mystery  was  cleared;  for  a 
shepherd  saw  her  sittmg  by  herself 
on  a  grassy  mound  in  a  nook  of  the 
small  solitary  kirkyard,  miles  off 
among  the  hills,  so  lost  in  reading 
the  Bible,  that  shadow  or  sound  of 
his  feet  awoke  her  not ;  and,  igno- 
rant of  his  presence,  she  knelt  down 
and  prayed— for  a  while  weeping 
bitterly—but  soon  comforted  by  a 
heavenly  cdm— that  her  sins  might 
be  forgiven  her !  . 

One  Sabbath  evening,  soon  after, 
as  she  was  sitting  bMide  her  pa*- 
rents  at  the  door  of  dieir  hut,  look^ 
ing  first  for  a  long  while  on  their 
faces,  and  then  for  a  long  while  on 
the  sky,  though  it  was  not  yet  the 
stated  hour  of  worship,  she  suddenly 
knelt  down,  and  leaning  on  their 
knees,  with  hands  clasped  more  fer« 
vently  than  her  wont,  she  broke  forth 
into  tremulous  singing  of  that  hymn, 
which  from  her  lips  they  now  never 
heard  without  unendurable  tears : 

"  The  hour  of  ray  dep«rtur«*f  coom, 
I  hear  the  voice  that  calls  me  home  ; 
At  last,  O  Lord !  let  trouble  eeaae. 
And  let  thy  servant  die  in  peace  !'* 

They  carried  her  fainting  to  her  litUe 
bed,  and  uttered  not  a  word  to  one 
another  till  she  revived.  The  shock 
was  sadden,  but  not  unexpected,  and 
they  knew  now  that  the  haM  of  death 


was  upon  her,  although  her  ey«a  soon 
became  brighter  and  brighter,  they 
tiiought,  tiian  they  had  ever  been  be» 
fore.  But  forehead,  cheeks,  lipti 
neck,  and  breast,  were  all  as  white^ 
and,  to  the  quivering  hands  that 
touched  them,almost  ascold^assnovr* 
Ineffable  was  the  bliss  In  those  rm* 
diant  eyes;  but  the  breath  of  worda 
was  frozen,  and  that  hynm  was  almost 
her  last  farewell.  Some  few  wofda 
she  spake«-and  named  the  hour  and 
day  she  wished  to  be  buried.  Hev 
lips  could  then  just  faintlv  return 
the  kiss  and  no  more — a  fiun  came 
over  the  now  dim  blue  of  her 
eyes— the  father  listened  for  her 
breath — and  tiien  the  mother  tool^ 
his  plaee,  and  leaned  her  ear  to  th^ 
imbreatiMng  mouth,  long  deludfaif 
herself  with  iU  lifelike  smUe  |  but  I 
sudden  darkness  in  the  room,  and  % 
sudden  stillness,  most  dreadful  both, 
convinced  their  unbelieving  hearta 
at  last,  that  it  was  death. 

All  the  parish,  it  may  be  said,  at^ 
tended  her  funeral— for  pone  staid 
away  from  the  kirk  that  Sabbath-* 
thot^h  many  a  voice  was  una!ble  tfi 
join  ia  the  Psalm.  The  little  grave 
was  soon  filled  up— and  you  hardif 
knew  that  the  turf  had  been  disturbs 
ed  beneath  which  she  lay.  The  al^ 
temoon  service  consisted  but  of  a 
prayer— for  he  who  ministered,  had 
loved  her  with  love  unspeakable^^ 
and  though  an  old  grey-haired  isam 
all  the  time  he  prayed  he  wept,  ua 
the  sobbing  kirk  her  parents  wer^ 
sitting— but  no  one  looked  at  them 
.^and  when  the  congreffation  rose  to 
go,  there  they  remamea  sitting— aad 
an  hour  afterwards,  came  out  again 
into  the  open  air,  and  parthiff  witk 
their  pastor  at  the  gate,  walkea  away 
to  their  hut,  overshadowed  with  th^ 
blessing  of  a  thousand  prayers  ! 

And  did  her  parents,  soon  after  she 
was  buried,  die  of  broken  hearts,  €f 
pine  away  disconsolately  to  thefr 
graves  ?  Think  not  that  they,  wha 
were  Christians  indeed,  could  b^ 
-guilty  of  such  ingratitude.  ^The 
Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  take^ 
away— blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  I"  were  the  first  words  they  had 
9p€ke  by  that  bedside ;  during  muir, 
many  long  years  of  weal  or  woe,  duly 
every  morning  and  night,  these  sam*^ 
blessed  words  did  they  utter  when  ott 
their  knees  together  in  P*?!***"!?** 
BMoy  a  thousand  times  bertdee,whe» 
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they  were  apUrt,  she  in  her  silent  hut, 
andheon  the  hill— neither  of  them  un- 
happy in  their  solitude,  though  never 
agaui,  perhaps,  was  his  countenance 
po  chieerful  as  of  yore— and  though 
often  suddenly  amidst  mirth  or  sun- 
shine, her  eyes  were  seen  to  over- 
flow I  Happy  had  they  been — as  we 
mortal  bein^  ever  can  be  happy— 
during  manypleasant  years  of  wedded 
life  before  she  had  been  bom.  And 
himpy  were  they— on  to  the  verge  of 
old  i^e — ^after  she  had  here  ceased 
to  be  I  Their  Bible  had  indeed  been 
an  idle  book — the  Bible  that  belong- 
ed to  "the  Holy  Child,"— and  idle  ^1 
their  kirk-goings  with  ''the  Holy 
Child,"  through  the  Sabbath-calm— 
had  those  intermediate  seven  years 
not  left  a  power  of  bliss  behind  them, 
triumphant  over  death  and  the  grave ! 
Poetry,  one  might  imagine,  must 
00  full  of  beautiful  Snow-scenes.  If 
ao,  they  have  almost  all  dissolved 
—melted  away  from  our  memory 
— as  tiie  Snow-scenes  in  nature  do, 
which  tiiey  coldly  picture.  Thom- 
aon's  Winter,  of  course,  we  do  not 
include  in  our  obliviousness— and 
from  Cowper's  Task  we  might  quote 
many  a  most  picturesque  description 
'—none  more  so  in  poetnr.  But  have 
frost  and  snow  been  done  justice 
to  by  many  poets  ?  They  have  by 
two— Southey  and  Coleridge,  of 
whose  most  poetical  compositions 
respectively,  "Thalaba"  and  the  "An- 
cient Mariner,"  in  some  future  rhap- 
Bodical  mood,  we  may  speak.  Thom- 
son's genius  does  not — very,  very 
often— though  often— delight  us  by 
exquisite  minute  touches  in  the  de- 
acnption  of  nature— like  that  of  Co  w- 
per.  It  loves  to  paint  on  a  great  scale 
—and  to  dash  objects  off  sweepingly 
by  bold  strokes — such,  indeed,  as 
nave  almost  always  marked  tlie  ge- 
nius of  the  mighty  masters  of  the  lyre, 
and  the  rainbow.  Cowper  sets  nature 
before  your  eves — Thomson  before , 
jour  imagination.  Which  do  you  pre- ' 
fer?  Both.  Be  assured  that  both  poets 
had  pored  night  and  day  upon  na- 
ture—in all  her  aspects— and  that 
she  had  revealed  herself  equally  to 
boA.  But  they,  ii^their  religion,  de- 
lighted in  different  modes  of  wor- 
ship—and both  were  worthy  of  the 
mighty  mother.  In  one  mood  of 
mind,  we  love  Cowper  best,  in  an- 
other Thomson.  Sometimes  the 
Seasons  are  almost  a  Task— and 


sometimes  the  Ttek  is  out  of  Sea- 
son. There  is  a  delightful  distinct- 
ness in  all  the  pictures  of  the  Bard 
of  Olney — glorious  gloom  or  glim- 
mer in  most  of  those  of  the  Bard  of 
Ednam.  Cowper  paints  trees- 
Thomson  woods.  Thomson  paints, 
in  a  few  wondrous  lines,  rivers  from 
source  to  sea,  like  the  mighty  Baram- 
pooter — Cowper,  in  many  no  very 
wondrous  lines,  brightens  up  one 
bend  of  a  stream,  or  awakens  our 
fancy  to  the  murmur  of  some  single 
waterfdl.  But  a  truce  to  antithesis — 
a  deceptive  style  of  criticism — and 
see  how  Thomson  sings  of  snow. 
Why — in  the  following  lines,  almost 
—though  not  quite — as  well  as  Chris- 
topher KorUi  in  his  Winter  Rhapsody : 

"  The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  tender  robe  of  purest  whfte. 
*Tis  brightness  all ;  save  where  the  new- 
snow  melts 
Along  the  mazy  current." 

Nothing  can  be  more  vivid.  'Tis  of 
the  nature  of  an  ocular  spectrum. 

Here  is  a  touch  like  one  of  Cow- 
per's.  Note  the  beauty  of  the  epi- 
thet •*  brown,"  where  all  that  is  mo- 
tionless is  white : 

"  The  foodless  wilds 
Poor  forth  their  hroum  inhabitants.** 

That  one  word  proves  the  poet 
Does  it  not? 

The  entire  description  from  which 
these  two  sentences  are  selected  by 
memory,  a  critic  you  may  always 
trust  to,  is  admirable— except  in  one 
or  two  places  where  Thomson  seems 
tohave  striven  to  be  strongly  pathetic, 
and  where  he  seems  to  us  to  have 
overshot  his  mark,  and  to  have  ceased 
to  be  perfectly  natural.    Thus, 

"  Drooping,  the  ox 
Stands,  coTer*d  o*er  with  snow,  and  then 

demands 
The  fruit  ofall  his  toil.** 

The  image  of  the  ox  is  as  good  as 
possible.  We  see  him,  and  could 
paint  him  in  oils.  But,  to  our  mind, 
the  notion  of  his  ^  Demanding  the 
fruit  of  all  his  toils,"— to  which  we 
freely  acknowledge  the  worthy  ani- 
mal was  well  entitled— sounds,  as  it 
is  here  en>res6ed— rather  fantastical. 
Call  it  doubtful — for  Jemmy  was 
never  utterly  in  the  wrong  in  any 
sentiment.    Again, 
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<<Tli6Ueatiogkind 
Eye  the  bleak  heaTen,  and  next  the  glit- 
tering earth, 
WUh  looks  ofdttmb  despair.** 

llie  second  ]\ne  is  perfect— but  the 
Ettrfck  Shepherd  agreed  with  us— 
one  night  at  Ambrose's — ^that  the 
third  was  not  quite  right  Sheep, 
he  agreed  with  us,  do  not  deliver 
themselves  up  to  despair  under  any 
circumstances;  and  here  Thomson 
transferred  what  would  have  been 
his  own  feeling  in  a  corresponding 
condition,  to  ammals  whodreadlessly 
follow  their  instincts.  Thomson  re- 
deems himself  in  what  immediately 
Bucceeds,— 

"  Then  sad  dispersed. 
Pig  for  the  wither'd  herb  tbroagh  heaps 
of  snow.** 

For  as  t^ey  disperse,  they  do  look 
Tery  sad — and  no  doubt  are  so — but 
had  they  been  in  despair,  they  would 
tiot  so  readily,  and  constantly,  and 
^uniformly,  and  successfully,  have 
taken  to  the  digging— but  whole 
flocks  had  perish^ 

You  will  not,  we  are  confident,  be 
angry  with  us  for  quoting  a  few  lines 
that  occur  soon  after,  and  which  are 
a  glorious  example  of  the  sweeping 
style  of  description  which,  we  said 
above,  characterised  the  genius  of 
this  sublime  poet  :— 

''  From  the  bellowing  east, 
In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's 

wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry 

plains 
'  At  one  wide  waft,  and  o*er  the  hapless 

flocks, 
Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring 

hills. 
The  billowy  tempest  whelms;  till  up- 
wards urged 
The  Talley  to  a  shining  mountain  swells, 
Tipt  with  a  wreath  high-curling  in  the 
sky.- 

Well  might  the  bard,  with  such  a 
snow-storm  in  his  imagination,  when 
telling  the  shepherds  to  be  kind  to 
their  nelpless  charge,  address  them 
in  language  which,  in  an  ordinary 
mood,  would  have  been  bombast. 
'^  Shepherds,"  says  he,  **  baffle  the 

;raging  year  I"  How  ?  Why,  merely 
by  filling  their  pens  with  food.    But 

.  the  whinwind  was  up — 

'*  Far  off  its  coming  gro€tned,** 
imd  the  poet  was  inspired.    I][ad  he 


not  been  so,  he  had  not  cried,  "  Baffle 
the  raging  year ;"  and  if  you  be  not 
BO,  you  will  think  it  a  most  absurd 
expression.  We,'  therefore,  trust 
you  are  inspired — and  if  so,  why,  It 
must  have  been  with  reading  our 
Rhapsody. 

Did  you  ever  see  water  beginning 
to  change  itself  into  ice  ?  Yes.  Then 
try  to  describe  the  sight.  Success  in 
that  trial  will  prove  you  a  noet  Peo- 
ple do  not  prove  Uiemseives  poets 
only  by  writing  long  poems.  A  line 
—two  words — may  shew  that  they 
are  the  Muses' sons.  How  exquisitely 
does  Bums  picture  to  our  eyes  moon- 
light-water undergoing  an  ice-change! 

**  The  chilly  frost,  beneath  the  silver  beam. 
Crept  gently  crusting  o*er  the  glittering 

stream  !** 
Thomson  does  it  with  an  almost  finer 
spirit  of  perception— or  conception 
— or  memory — or  whatever  else  you 
choose  to  call  it;  for  our  part^we 
call  it  genius, — 

"  An  icy-gale,  oft  shifting,  o*er  the  pool 
Breathes  a  blue  JUm,  and  in  its  mid  career 
.  Arrests  the  bickering  stream.*' 

And  afterwards,  having  frozen  the 
entire  stream  into  a  '*  crystal  pave- 
ment," how  gloriously  doth  he  con- 
clude dius— > 

"  The  whole  imprisotCd  river  growls  5e- 
low."* 

Here  again,  how  pleasant  to  see  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Cowper  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  Thomson.  The  gentle 
Cowper  delighting—for  the  most 
part — in  tranauil  images— for  his  life 
was  past  amiast  tranquil  nature ;  the 
enthusiastic  Thomson,  more  pleased 
with  images  of  power.  Cowper  says, 

«  On  the  flood, 
Indurated  and  fix'd,  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  undissolved,  while  silently  beneath. 
And  unperceived,  tlie  current  steals  away.** 

How  many  thousand  times  the  lines 
we  are  now  going  to  quote  have  been 
quoted,  nobody  can  tell;  but  we' 
quote  them  once  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  you,  if  you  think 
that  any  one  poet  of  this  age  could 
have  written  them— could  have  chill- 
ed one's  very  soul  as  well  as  body, 
with  such  intense  feeling  of  cold? 
Not  one. 

"  In  these  fell  regions,  in  Arzina  caught. 
And  to  the  stony  deep  his  idle  ship 
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ImiM^aU  uatdy  he  with  his  hipleit  oreW( 
Each  full  exerUd  at  his  seTeral  task, 
Ftoz9  into  staiues^to  the  cordage  ghied  • 
The  aaihr,  and  the  pilot  to  hi»  hehnP*     > 

The  oftener — the  more  we  read  the 
"  Winter" — especially  the  last  two  or 
three  hundred  lines—the  angrier  is 
our  wonder  with  Wordsworth  for  a^ 
serting  that  Thomson  owed  the  na- 
tional popularity  that  his  **  Winter* 
immediately  won,  to  his  common- 
place sentimentalities,and  his  vicious 
style  I  Yet  true  it  is,  that  he  was  some- 
times guilty  of  both ;  and,  but  for  his 
transcendent  genius,  they  might  have 
obscured  the  lustre  of  his  fame.  But 
such  sins  are  not  very  frequent  in  the 
**  Seasons,"  and  were  all  committed 
in  the  glow  of  that  fine  and  bold  en- 
thusiasm, which,  to  his  imagination, 
arrayed  all  things,  and  all  words,  in 
a  light  that  seemed  to  him  at  the  time 
to  be  poetry — though  sometimes  it 
was  but "  false  glitter."   Besides,  he 
was  but  young;  and  his  Great  Work 
was  his  first    He  had  not  philoso- 
phized his  lan^^uage  into  poetry,  as 
Wordsworth  hunself  has  oone,  after 
long  years  of  profoundest  study  of 
the  laws  of  thought  and  speech.  Btit 
in  such  study,  while  much  is  gained, 
is  not  something  lost  ?   And  is  there 
not  a  charm  in  the  free,  flowing, 
.  chartered  libertinism  of  the  diction 
and  versification  of  the  ^  Seasons"— 
above  all,  in  the  closing  strains  of 
the  "  Winter,"  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  **  Hymn,"  which  inspires  a  de- 
light  and  wonder  that  is  seldom 
breathed  upon  us — glorious  poem,  on 
the  whole,  as  it  is — from  the  more 
measured  march   of  the  *  Excur- 
sion?" 

All  that  part  of  the  pensive  Public 
who  have  been  much  at  school,  know 
Thomson's  description  of  the  wolves 
among  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Py- 
renees, 

"  Cruel  as  death,  and  hnogry  aa  the  frave> 
BorniDg  for  blood,  bony  and  faimt  and 
grim." 

The  first  fifteen  lines  are  equal  to 
anv  thing  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish descriptive  poetry;  but  the  last 
ten  are  positively  bad.  Here  they 
are: 

"  The  godlike   face  of  man  aratls  him 

nought ! 
Even  beauty,  Ibroe  difineiSt  whoee  hright 

glance 


The  genero«s  lion  stands  in  8oftcn*d  gaze, 
Kow  bleeds,  a  hapless   undistinguished 

prey; 
But  if,  apprised  of  the  severe  attaek, 
,The  country  be  shut  up,  lured  by  the  scent 
Of  churchyard  drear,  (inhuman  to  relate !) 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig* 
The  shrouded  body  from  the  grav^,  o*«t 

which, 
Mlx*d  with  foul  ahades  and  frighten*d 

ghosU,  they  howl." 

Wild  beasU  do  not  like  the  look  of 
the  human  eye*— they  think  us  ugly 
^ustomera— and  sometimes  stand 
-ahilly-thallying  in  our  presence,  in 
fn  awkward  but  alarming  attitude^ 
of  hunger  mixed  with  fear.  A  single 
wolf  seldom  or  never  attad^s  a  man. 
He  cannot  stand  the  face.  ^  But 
a  person  would  need  to  have  a  god- 
like face  indeed  to  terrify  therewith 
an  army  of  wolves  some  thousand 
•trong.  It  would  be  the  heiffht  of 
presumption  in  any  man,  though 
beautiful  as  Moore  thought  ByroD»  tQ 
attempt  it.    Ifso,thea 

"  The  godlike  face  of  man  avails  hhn 
not,- 

is,  under  these  circumstances^  ludi- 
crous. Still  more  so  is  the  trasb 
about  beauty,  force  divine !  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  an  army  of  wolves 
ten  thousand  strong,  "  and  hungry 
as  the  grave,"  that  they  should  aU 
fall  down  on  their  knees  before  a 
sweet  morsel  of  flesh  and  blood, 
merely  because  the  young  lady  was 
so  beautiful  that  she  might  have  sat 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  a  frontis- 
piece to  Mr  Watts's  Souvenir.  'Tts 
all  stulT,  too,  about  Uie  generous  lion 
standing  in  softened  gaze  at  beauty's 
bright  glance.  True,  he  haa  been 
known  to  look  with  a  certain  sort  of 
aoft  eurlinaaa  upon  a  pretty  Cafire 

fir],  and  to  walk  past  without  eating 
er — but  simply  oecause,  an  hour  or 
two  before,  he  had  dined  on  a  Hot- 
tentot Venus.  The  secret  lav  not  in 
his  hearty  but  in  bis  stomach.  Still 
the  notion  is  a  popular  one,  and  how 
exquisitelv  has  Spencer  changed  it 
into  the  divinest  poetrv  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  attendant  lion  of 

**  Heavenly   Una  with  her  milk-white 
lamb!** 

But  Thomson,  so  far  from  making 
poetry  of  it,  in  this  passage,  has  vu£ 
garised  and  blurred  ny  it^  (be  natural 
and  inevitable  emotion  of  terror  and 
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pity.  FamiBhed  wolves  howhrngi  up 
the  dead  is  a  dreadful  image^but 
<*  inhuman  to  relate^**  is  not  an  ex^ 
pression  heavUy  laden  with  mean* 
jng;  and  the  sudden,  abrupt,  vio« 
lent,  and,  as  we  feel,  unnatural  in* 
troduction  of  ideas,  purely  supersti* 
tious,  at  the  close,  is  most  re?oltinff» 
and  miserably  mars  the  terrible  trutn. 


*'  Mix'd  with  fool  sbadei  and  firlgbten'4 
ghosts  they  howL" 

Why,  pray,  are  the  shades  foul,  and 
the  ghosts  only  frightened?  And 
wherein  lies  the  specific  difference 
between  a  shade  and  a  ghost  ?  Be- 
sides, if  the  ghosts  were  frightened, 
which  they  had  good  reason  to  be, 
why  were  not  they  off?  We  have 
frequently  read  of  their  wandering 
far  from  home,  on  occasions  when 
they  had  no  such  excellent  excuse 
to  offer.  This  line,  therefore,  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  erase  from 
bur  pocket-copy  of  the  Seasons — and 
to  draw  a  few  Keelavme  strokes  over 
the  rest  of  thQ  passage— beginning 
with  man's  ffodlike  face. 

But  here  Is  a  passage  which  will 
live  forever — in  which  not  one  word 
could  be  altered  for  the  better^not 
one  omitted  but  for  the  worse— -not 
one  added  that  would  not  be  super- 
fluous— a  passage  that  proves  that 
fiction  is  not  the  soul  of^poetry,  but 
truth— but  then  such  truth  as  was 
never  spoken  before  on  the  same  sub- 
ject—sudi  truth  as  shews  that  while 
Thomson  was  a  person  of  the  strict- 
est veracity,  yet  was  he  very  far  in- 
deed from  being  a  matter«^f-fact 
man : 

"  As'tkui  the  mowi  aiiae^  and  foul 
and  fierce. 
All  Winter  drirea  along  tba  darken'd  ahr ; 
In  hU  own  looaa  rerolving  fields,  the 

swain 
DIsaster*d  stands :  sees  other  bills  ascend. 
Of  unknown  Joyless  brow;  and  other 

scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless 

plain ; 
Nor  finds  the  rirer,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wUd ;  but  wanders 

•  on 
From  hill  to  dale^  still  mere  and  more 

astray; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted 

heaps. 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home;  the 

thoughts  of  home 


Aush  on  his  nerve%  and  call  their  Yigooff 

forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt.    How  links  his. 

sold! 
What  black  despair,  what  borror^fills  bis 

heart! 
When  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  Fancy 

feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 
lie  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle 

wastes 
Far  from  the  (rack  and  blest  abode  of  man ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes 

fiist. 
And  erery  tempest  bowling  o*er  his  head, 
Renders  the  saraga  wilderness  more  wild. 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind,' 
Of  eover'd  pits,  unfatbomably  deep, 
A  dire  descent!  beyond  the  power  of  frost; 
Of  ^tbless  bogs ;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smooth'd  up  with  snow;  and,  what  is 

land,  unknown. 
What  water*  of  the  still  unfroaten  spriufi^ 
In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom 

boUs, 
These  cheek  his  fearful  stsps ;  and  down 

he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drifli 
Thinking  o*er  aU  the  bitterness  of  death, 
Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  Nature 

shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  djing 

man. 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends 


In  vain  for  him  th*  officious  wife  prepares 
The  fire  fiur-blazing,  and  the  Testment 


In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their 

sire, 
With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas ! 
Nor  wife,  Dor  children,  more  shall  be 

behold ; 
Nor  IHends,  nor  iaered  home.    On  every 

nerve 
The  deadly  Winter  seises;  shuts  up  sense; 
And,  o*er  his  inmost  vitids  creeping  cold. 
Lays  him  along  the  snows,  a  stiffen'd 

corse!" 

Who  wrote  the  affecting  bal1ad*song 
called  Donocht-head  ?  «  It  is  not 
mine,"  said  Bums;  **  I  would  give 
ten  pounds  it  were.  It  appeared 
first  in  the  Edinburgh  Herald,  and 
came  to  the  editor  ofthat  paper  with 
the  Newcastle  post-mark  on  it"  If 
we  mistake  not,  Allan  Cunninghama 
tells  us  that  it  was  written  by  an  un« 
fortunate  of  the  name  of  Picken,  who 
lived,  suffered,  and  died  in  or  about 
^e  town  to  which  it  would  b9  a 
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foolish  work  of  superero^lion  to 
carry  coals.  Dr  Cume  felt  its  beauty 
•^indeed,  the  Doctor  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  critic — though  some- 
times he  subjected  poets  in  their 
fever-fits  to  his  favourito  practice 
—the  cold  bath.  "  This  affecting 
poem,"  quoth  he,  **  is  apparently  in- 
complete. The  author  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  own  himself.  It  id 
worthy  of  Burns  or  of  Macneil." 
It  bears  perusal  well,  even  imme- 
diately after  Thomson's  Death  in 
Snow. 

DONOCUT-HEAD. 

"  Keen  blavrs  the  wind  oVrDonocht-head, 

The  8naw  drives  snelly  through  the  dale. 
The  Gaberlnnzie  tirle  my  sueck, 

And  thiveriog  tells  his  waefu'  tale. 
<  Canld  is  the  night,  O  let  me  in, 

And  dinna  let  your  minstrel  fa*. 
And  dinna  let  bis  winding  sheet 

Be  naethiog  but  a  wreath  o'  snaw. 

** '  Full  ninety  winters  bae  I  8een> 

And  piped  where  gor-cocks  whirring 
flew; 
And  mony  a  day  IVe  danced,  I  ween, 

To  lilts  which  from  my  drone  I  blew.' 
My  Eppie  waked,  and  soon  she  cry*d, 

'  Get  up,  gudeman,  and  let  him  in; 
For  weel  ye  ken  the  winter  night 

Was  short  when  be  began  his  din.* 

"  My  £pp{e*s  Toice,  I  wow  it's  sweet. 

Even  though  she  bans  and  scaulds  a 
wee; 
But  when  it's  tuned  to  sorrow's  tale, 

O,  haith,  it*s  doubly  dear  to  me. 
'  Come  in,  anld  carle,  1*11  steer  my  fire, 

111  make  it  bleeze  a  bonnie  flame ; 
Your  bluid  is  thin,  ye*ve  tint  the  gate, 

Ye  shottldna  stray  sae  far  frae  bame.* 

".  *  Nae  bame  have  I,*  the  minstrel  said, 
*  Sad  party-strife  o*ertum'd  my  ha* ; 

And,  weeping  at  the  eve  of  life, 
I  wander  though  a  wreath  o*  snaw.*  ** 
•         •«••• 

A  fragment !  and  the  more  piteous 
because  a  fragment  Go  in  search 
of  the  pathetic,  and  you  will  find  it 
tear-steeped,  sigh-breathed,  moan- 
mutterea,  and  groaned  in  fragments. 
The  poet  seems  often  struck  dumb 
by  woe— his  heart  feels  that  suffering 
is  at  its  acm^— and  that  he  should 
break  off  and  awav  from  a  sight  too 
sad  to  be  longer  looked  on— haply 
too  humiliating  to  be  disclosed.  So, 
too,  it  sometimes  is  with  the  beauti- 
ful.   The  soul  in  its  delight  seeks  to 


escape  from  the  emotion  that  op« 
presses  it — is  speechless — and  the 
song  falls  mute.  Such  is  frequently 
the  character — and  the  origin  of  that 
character— of  our  auld  Scottish  Sangs. 
In  their  moumfulness  are  they  not  al- 
most like  the  wail  of  some  bird  dis- 
tracted on  the  bush  from  which  its 
nest  has  been  harried,  and  then  sud- 
denly flying  awajr  for  ever  into  the 
woods  ?  In  their  joyfulness,  are  they 
not  almost  like  the  h3rmn  of  some 
bird,that  love-stricken  sudden]  v  darts 
from  the  tree-top  down  to  the  ca- 
resses that  flutter  through  the  sprinj^? 
Yea,  even  such,  too,  are  often  the  airs 
to  which  those  dear  auld  sangs  are 
Sung  I  From  excess  of  feeling— frag- 
mentary !  Or  of  one  divine  part— to 
which  genius  may  be  defied  to  con- 
ceive another,  for  but  one  hour  in  all 
time  could  have  given  it  birth  I 

*'  The  moon  was  a-waning  !** 

Is  not  that  ane  o*  our  ain  Shepherd*8  ? 
It  is  indeed  a— snaw-sang. 

BIRGE. 

**  The  moon  was  a-waning. 

The  tempest  was  over ; 
Fair  was  the  maiden. 

And  fond  was  the  lover ; 
But  the  snow  was  so  deep, 

lliat  bis  heart  it  grew  weary, 
And  be  sunk  down  to  sleep. 

In  the  moorland  so  dreary. 

"  Soft  was  the  bed 

She  bad  made  for  her  lover, 
White  were  the  sheets. 

And  embroider*d  the  cover ; 
But  bis  sheets  are  more  white. 

And  bis  canopy  grander. 
And  sounder  be  deeps 

Where  the  hill  foxes  wander. 

**  Alas,  pretty  maiden. 

What  sorrows  attend  you ! 
I  see  you  sit  shivering, 

With  lights  at  your  window  ; 
But  long  may  you  wait 

Ere  your  arms  shall  enclose  him. 
For  still,  still  he  lies. 

With  a  wreath  on  bis  bosom ! 

**  How  painful  the  task 

The  sad  tidings  to  tell  you! -^ 
An  orphan  you  were. 

Ere  this  misery  befell  you ; 
And  far  in  yon  wild, 

Where  the  dead-tapers  hover. 
So  cold,  cold  and  wan. 

Lies  the  corpse  of  your  lover !" 
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Daughter  of  our  soul !  would  that 
from  thy  lips,  and  set  to  thine  own 
music,  the  Shepherd  heard  '*  The 
moon  was  a-waning,"  flow!  The 
poet  knows  not  the  magic  of  his  own 
strains,  till  he  hears  their  inspiration 
in  the  breath  of  young  and  beautiful 
innocence.  Then  for  tiie  first  timej 
perhap8,are  his  eyes  wet  with  his  own 
^  repeated  strains,"  and  he  feels  that 
the  virgin  Toice  has,  like  a  golden 
key,  unlocked 

''  The  Mcred  source  of  sympathetic  tears  !** 

What  sayeth  our  Shepherd  himself, 
in  one  of  the  delightfully  character- 
btic  notes  or  notices,  in  the  collect 
tion  of  his  Songs — ^published  this  very 
day-— of  '*  The  moon  was  a- waning  ?*' 
<<  It  is,"  quoth  he,  **  one  of  the  songs 
of  my  youth,  written  long  ere  I 
Uirew  aside  the  shepherd's  plaid, 
and  took  farewell  or  my  barkinff 
colley,  for  a  bard*s  perilous  and 
thankless  occupation.  I  was  a  poor 
shepherd  half  a  century  ago,  and  I 
have  never  got  farther  to  this  day ; 
but  my  friends  would  be  far  from 
regretting  this,  if  they  knew  the  joy 
of  spirit  that  has  been  mine.  This 
was  the  first  song  of  mine  I  ever 
heard  sung  at  the  piano,  and  my 
feelines  of  exultation  are  not  to  be 
conceived  by  men  of  sordid  dispo- 
sitions. I  had  often  heard  my  strains 
chanted  from  the  ewe*bught  and  the 
milking-green  with  delight;  but  I 
now  found  that  I  had  got  a  step 
higher;  I,  therefore,  was  resolved 
to  cling  to  my  harp,  with  a  fondness 
which  no  obloquy  should  diminish— 
and  I  have  kept  the  resolution.  The 
son^  was  first  set  to  music  and  sung 
by  Miss  C.  Forest,  and  has  long  been 
a  favourite,  and  generally  sunff 
tiirough  a  great  portion  of  Scotland." 
Yes,  James — thou  art  but  a  poor 
shepherd  still— poor  in  this  world's 
goods — though  Altrive  Lake  is  a 
pretty  little  bit  farmie— left  to  thee 
still—with  its  few  laigli  sheep-braes 
—its  somewhat  stony  hayfield  or  two 
—its  pasture  where  Crummie  may 
unhuugered  graze — nyeuck  for  the 
potato^  bloomy  or  ploomy  shaws— 
and  path-divided  trom  the  porch 
the  garden,  among  whose  flowers 
^  wee  Jamie"  plays.  But  nature  has 
given  thee,  to  console  thy  heart  in 
all  disappointments,  from  the  ''  false 
smiling  of  fortune  beguiling,"  a  boon 
Fhich  thou  has^  hugged  Y>  thy  beftrt 


with  transport  on  the  darkest  day — 
the  ^  gift  o*  genie,"  and  the  power 
•of  immortal  song ! 

And  has  Scotland  to  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  been  just — ^been  generous 
«— as  she  was— or  waa  not— to  the 
Ayrshire  peasant — has  she,  in  her 
conduct  to  him,  shewn  her  contri- 
tion for  her  sin — whatever  that  may 
have  been — to  Bums  ?  It  is  hard  to 
tell.  Fashion  tosses  the  feathered 
head — and  gentility  turns  away  her 
-painted  cheek  from  the  mountain 
Wd ;  but  when,  at  the  shrine  of  true 

n try,  did  ever  such  votaries  devout- 
,  worship  ?  Cold,  false,  and  holloii^, 
ever  has  been  their  admiration  of 
genius— and  different,  indeed,  from 
their  evanescent  ejaculations,  has 
ever  been  ^e  enduring  voice  of 
fame.  Scorn  be  to  the  scomers! 
But  Scott,  and  Southey,  and  Byron, 
and  the  other  great  bards,  have  all 
loved  the  Shepherd's  lays— and  Jo- 
anna the  palm-crowned,  and  Felicia 
the  muse's  darling,  and  Caroline 
the  Christian  poetess,  and  all  the 
other  fair  femide  spirits  of  song. 
And  in  his  native  land,  all  hearts 
that  love  her  streams,  and  her  hills, 
and  her  cottages,  and  her  kirks,  the 
bee-humming  garden,  and  the  prim- 
rose-circled fold,  the  white  haw- 
tiiom,  and  the  ereen  fury-knowe, 
idl  delight  in  Kilmany  and  Mary 
Lee,  and  in  many  another  vision 
that  visited  the  Shepherd  in  the  Fo- 
rest What  more  could  he  desire, 
than  such  sweet  assurance  that  his 
name  wHl  never  die — but  be  remem- 
bered among  those  of 

**  The  poets  who,  on  earth,  have  made  us 

heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight,  by  heavenly 

hiys?" 

Nor  haply  will  the  Old  Man  in  fu- 
ture times  be  altogether  forgotten, 
who,  in  moods  of  mirth  or  melan- 
choly, still  delighted  to  sound  his 
dear  Shepherd's  praise  I  While  others 
scowled,  he  smiled— nor  was  the 
Shepherd  ungrateful  for  the  sunshine 
that  thus  illumined  the  gloom,  thoiif^h 
it  was  poured  from  an  urn  which  his 
own  genius  had  filled  with  *'  golden 
light^  We  ever  listened  to  his  lyre 
— sounding  sweetly  to  our  ears  in 
the  wilderness — while  all  unheard 
by  the  ears  of  the  worldlings  amidst 
the  smoke  and  sUr  of  thefr  earthy 
life.  We  loved  to  look  on  frla  bonen 
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face  by  the  light  of  his  own  in^le-* 
or  of  his  ownForest  moon.  And  we^ 
by  aid  of  Guraey  the  Engroaaer*-** 
have  heaped  up  on  his  behuf,  out  of 
the  exhaustless  granary  of  his  own 
genius,  words  not  a  few  and  many- 
coloured, 

"  All  redolent  of  youth," 

and  of  thoughts  that,  lilce  perennial 
flowers,  seemingly  immortal  in  shade 
and  sunshine,  his  imagination  mad^ 
rise  from  the  seed  it  scattered  lap 
Tishly  and  inprofusion  over  a  thou- 
sand hills.  Tne  face  of  the  soul — ^is 
it  not  in  its  aspects — ^like  the  sky  ? 
and  when  is  that  sky  so  beautiful-*^ 
as  when  far-and*wide,  and  high-over- 
head* spread  out  in  tiie  bright  or 
dim,  the  merry  or  mournful  light  of 
the  star-studded  Noctbs  ? 

The  most  undefinable  of  all  un- 
definable  kinds  of  poetical  inspira- 
tion are  surely — Songs.  They  seem  to 
start  up  indeed  from  the  dew-sprink- 
led soil  of  a  poet's  soul,  like  flowers ; 
the  first  stanza  being  the  hidden  rool^ 
the  second  leaf,  the  third  bud,  and 
all  the  rest  blossoms,  till  the  song  is 
like  a  stalk  laden  with  its  own  beau^, 
and  lajring  itself  down  in  languid 
delight  on  the  soft  bed  of  moss — song 
and  flower  alike  having  tiie  same 
-  dving  faU !" 

Permips  the  above  is  pure  non- 
tense — ^but  then  so  pure  that  you 
need  not  fear  to  swallow  it  All  great 
song-writers,  nevertheless,  have  oeen 
rreat  thieves.  Those  who  had  the 
blessed  fate  to  flourish  first — to  be 
bom  when  **  this  auld  cloak  was 
new," — the  cloak  we  mean  which  na- 
ture wears — scrupled  not  to  creep 
upon  her  as  she  lay  asleep  beneatti 
the  shadow  of  some  single  tree 
among 

<<  The  grace  of  foreet- woods  decay'd, 
And  pMtoral  melancholy,** 

and  to  steal  the  very  pearlins  out  of 
her  hair-— out  of  the  silken  snood 
which  enamoured  Panhimself  hadnot 
untied  in  the  Golden  Age.  Or  if  she 
ventured,  as  sometimes  she  did,  to 
walk  along  the  higliwaysof  the  earth, 
they  robbed  her  in  the  face  of  day 
of  her  dew-wrought  reticule — ^with- 
out hurting,  however,  tiie  hand  from 
which  they  brushed  that  net  of  gotsa* 
mer^a  net  of  jewels  and  of  diamond 

*<  Might  nuMom  great  Idoga  from  captl* 
Tity." 


Then  came  the  Silver  Age  of  Song, 
the  age  in  which  we  now  live— and  the 
song-singers  were  thieves  still — steal* 
ing  and  robbing  from  them  who  had 
stolen  and  robbed  of  old ;  yet,  hove 
account  you  for  that  phenomenon^* 
aU  parties  remaining  richer  than  ever 
f—uid  Nature,  especuilly,  after  all  this 
thieving  and  robbery,  and  piracy 
and  plunder,  many  million  times 
richer  than  Uie  day  on  which  sha 
received  her  dowery, 

**  The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  ahy  ;** 

and  with  ^  golden  store"  sufiScient 
in  its  scatterings  to  enable  all  the 
sons  of  genius  she  will  ever  bear,  to 
*  set  up  for  themselves"  in  poetry, 
accumulating  capital  upon  capittui 
tUI  each  is  a  Croesus,  rejoicing  to 
lend  it  out  without  any  other  interest 
than  cent  per  cent,  paid  in  sighs, 
smiles,  and  tears,  ana  without  any 
other  security  than  the  silent  pro* 
mise  of  a  quiet  eye, 

"  That  broods  and  sleeps  on  its  own 
heart  r 

The  most  famous  thieves  in  our 
time  have  been  Rob,  James,  and  Al« 
Ian.    Bums  never  saw  or  heard  a 

Jewel  or  a  tune  of  a  thought  or  a 
eeling,  but  he  immediately  made  it 
his  own— that  is,  stole  it  He  was 
too  honest  a  man  to  refrain  from  such 
thefts.  The  thouj^hts  and  feelings— 
to  whom  by  divme  right  did  they 
belong?  To  Nature.  But  Burns 
beheld  them  **  waif  and  stray,"  and 
in  peril  of  being  lost  for  ever.  He 
seized  then  on  those  ^  snatches  of 
old  songs,*'  wavering  away  into  the 
same  oblivion  that  lies  on  the  graves 
of  the  nameless  bards  who  first  gave 
them  being;  and  now  spiritually  in- 
terfused with  his  own  lays,  they 
are  secured  against  decay — and  like 
them  immortal  So  hath  the  Shep^ 
herd  stolen  many  of  the  Flowers 
of  the'  Forest — whose  beautr  had 
breathed  there  ever  since  Fiodden's 
fatal  overthrow;  but  they  had  been 
long  fading  and  pining  away  in  the 
solitary  places,  wncrem  so  many  of 
their  kindred  had  utterly  disappear- 
ed, and  beneath  the  restorine  light 
of  his  genius  their  bloom  ana  their 
balm  were  for  ever  renewed.  But 
the  thief  of  all  thieves  is  the  Niths- 
dale  and  Galloway  thief— called  by 
Sir  Walter,  most  characteristically, 
••Honest  Allan  r    Thief  and  forger 
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as  he  is — ^we  often  wonder  why  he  is 
permitted  to  live.  Many  is  the  sweet 
stanza  he  has  stolen  from  Time-* 
that  silly  auld  carle  who  kens  not 
even  his  own — many  the  lifelike  line 
-^and  many  the  strange  single  word 
that  seems  to  possess  the  power  of 
all  the  parts  of^speech.  And  having 
stolen  them,  to  what  use  did  he  turn 
the  treasures  ?  Why,  unable  to  give 
back  every  man  his  own— for  tiiey 
were  all  dead,  buried,  and  forgotten-* 
by  a  potent  prayer  he  evoked  from 
his  PooUPalaee,  overshadowed  by  the 
Dalswinton  woods,  the  Genius  of  the 
Nith,  to  preserve  the  gathered  flowers 
of  son^Tor  ever  un withered,  for  that 
they  all  had  grown  ages  ago  beneath 
and  around  the  green  shadows  of 
Criflfel,and  longednow  to  be  embalm- 
ed in  Uie  purity  of  the  purest  river 
that  Scotland  sees  flowing  in  unsul- 
lied silver  to  the  sea.  But  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  Nith — frowning  and  smi- 
Hng—as  he  looked  upon  his  son  al- 
ternately in  anger,  love,  and  pride--* 
refused  the  votive  offering,  and  told 
him  to  begone-^for  that  he^the  Ge- 
nius— ^was  not  a  Cromek — and  could 
distinguish  with  half  an  eye  what 
had  once  belonged  to  antiquity,  from 
what  had  undei^ne,  in  Allan's  hands, 
change  into  **  something  rich  and 
rare,''  and  above  all,  from  what  had 
been  blown  to  life  that  very  year  by 
the  breath  of  his — Allan's — own  ge- 
nius, love-inspired  by  **  his  ain  las- 
sie," the  «<  lass  that  he  loe'd  best," 
springing  from  seeds  itself  had  sovni, 
and  cherished  by  the  dews  of  the 
same  gracious  skies,  that  filled  with 
notion  and  music — the  transparency 
of  his— that  is,  tiie  river-god's— ne- 
ver-failing urn. 

There  will  be  no  mystery  in  all 
this  to  the  readers  of  a  Winter  Rhap- 
sody by  Christopher  North.  There, 
too,  was  Chatterton, 

'*  The  sleepless  soul  that  perish'd  in  his 
pride," 


loon— and  then  withering  heartlessly 
awMT  to  dus^  left  the  legacy  of  an 
artificial  light— which  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time— by  the  by— 
neally  looks  almost  as  well  as  the  na- 
tural light  of  immortality — but  which, 
in  his,  case,  is  now  wellnigh  burnt 
out — ^feft  it  in  legacy  to  that — in  our 
ears— somewhat  ludicrously,  though 
not  unappropriately,  named  locality 
— Strawberry-hiU,  on  which  that  il- 
lustrious lord— at  once  pantaloon 
and  harlequin— clown  he  was  not— > 
by  a  few  strokes  of  his  lath  built 
up  that  fantastic  and  unsubstantial 
Castle  of  Otranto — long  ago  fallen 
into  rubbish. 

Then  what  say  you  to  the  two 
Irelands— father  and  son  ?  The  ju- 
nior—poor fellow — we  pity  him— 
for  trying  to  pass  himself  off  for— ^ 
Shakspeare  I  As  well  might  the  new 
member  for  Preston — Mr  Hunt— 
with  a  pot  of  his  best  blacking  in  his 
hand,  pretend  to  be  the  old  member 
for  Paradise— the  Angel  Gabriel,  with 
a  cup  in  his  hand  of  drink  divine 
distilled  from  flowers  of  amaranth* 
But  if  the  poor  lad  was  a  little- 
after  all,  not  much— of  a  small 
knave  in  his  own  insignificant,  yet 
notuninsolent  way— why  his  attempt 
at  deception  was,  in  point  of  moral 
delin(}uency,  Uie  merest  trifle-* 
especially  when  you  take  his  filial 
piety  into  account  on  the  other  side 
—in  comparison  with  the  more  than 
Durham-ox-sixed  stupidity  of  the  fat| 
if  not  stall-fed  fools,  who  swore  on 
their  knees,  that  a  bit  of  fusty  musty 
fustian  was  a  shred  of  the  robes  of 
light,  which  on  earth  the  spirit  of 
Shakspeare  wore !  Such  a  fool— fat  if 
not  stall-fed — we  use  these  epithetSi 
you  will  perceive,  metaphorically- 
above  the  rest 

*'  Id  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent," 

was  Dr  Parr  I  What  could  he — who 
thus  bowed  down  before  an  image  as 
expressionless  as  the  block  on  which 
his  own  buzz-wig  was  trimmed,  be* 
1  ieving  it  to  be  the  living  Shakspeare— 
what  could  he,  who,  after  looking 
steadfastly  a  hundred  times,  and  for 
many  minutes  at  a  time,  on  a  miser- 
able grey-goose  that  had  been  having 
his  quillspluckedout  of  their  sockets 
for  monttis  in  a  Lincolnshire  cara- 
vansery,  should  swear  before  the 
whole  ornithological  world,  by  Ju* 
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piter  and  Leda,  that  the  waddliog 
higitive  from  the  cavey  was  a  Swan — 
we  ask,  what  could  such  a  sand-blind, 
wood-and-waddle  worshipper,  with 
all  his  knowledge  of  Greek  roots  and 
branches,  know  of  the  poetry  of  Ho- 
mer, Pindar,  and  ^schylus  ? 

But  let  us  retrace  our  footsteps 
along  the  snow — for  lo!  there  has 
been  a  fresh  fall — to  the  Mausoleum 
of  Burns.  Scotland  is  abused  by- 
England  for  having  starved  Bums  to 
death,  or  for  having  suffered  him  to 
drink  himself  to  death,  out  of  a  cup 
filled  to  the  brim  with  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  black  despair.  Eng- 
land ''  lies  most  foully  in  her  throat;*' 
there  is  our  nige-glove,  let  her  take 
it  up,  and  then  for  mortal  combat 
with  sword  and  spear— only  not  on 
horseback — for,  for  reasons  on  which 
it  would  be  idle  to  be  more  explicit, 
we  always  fight  now  on  iooi,  and 
have  sent  our  high  horse  to  graze  all 
the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  mountains 
of  the  moon.  Well  then,  Scotland  met 
Burns,  on  his  first  sun-burst,  with  one 
exulting  acclaim.  Scotland  bought 
and  read  his  poetry,  and  Bums,  for  a 
poor  man,  became  rich — rich  to  his 
heart's  desire— and  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  his  ambition,  in  the  way  of  this 
world's  life,  in  a— Farm.  Blithe  Ro- 
bin would  have scomed  ** ana wmous" 
from  any  hands  but  from  those  of 
nature ;  nor  in  those  days,  needed  he 
help  from  woman-bom.  Tme,  that 
times  began  by  and  by  to  go  rather 
hard  with  him,  and  he  wim  them ; 
for  his  mode  of  life  was  not 

"  Such  as  grave  livers  do  in  Scotland 
use," 

and  as  we  sow  we  must  reap.  His 
day  of  life  began  to  darken  ere 
meridian — and  the  darkness  doubt- 
less had  brought  disturbance  before 
either  had  been  perceived  by  any 
eyes  but  his  own — for  people  are 
always  looking  to  themselves  and 
their  own  lot ;  and  oh  !  how  much 
mortal  misery  may  for  years  be  daily 
depicted  in  the  face,  figure,  or  man- 
ners even  of  a  friend,  without  our 
seeing  or  suspecting  it,  till  all  at 
once  he  makes  a  confession,  and  we 
then  know  that  he  has  been  long 
numbered  among  the  most  wretched 
of  the  wretched— the  slave  of  his 
own  sins  and  sorrows-* or  thralled 
benefith  those  of  another  to  whom 
fate  may  have  given  sovereign  fower 


over  his  whole  life  I  Well,  then^or 
rather  ill  then — Bums  behaved  as 
most  men  do  in  misery— and  the 
farm  going  to  ruin — that  is  crop  and 
stock  to  pay  the  rent— he  desired  to 
be — and  was  made— an  Exciseman* 
And  for  that— you  ninny — you  are 
whinnying  scornfully  at  Scotland! 
Many  a  better  man  than  yourself— 
beg  your  pardon— has  been,  and  is 
now,  an  Exciseman.  Nay,  to  be  plain 
with  you— we  doubt  if  your  eauca- 
tion  has  been  sufficiently  intellec- 
tual for  an  Exciseman.  We  never 
heard  it  said  of  you, 

<'  And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  coald 
gauge." 

Bums  then  was  made  what  he  de» 
sired  to  be— what  he  was  fit  for— 
though  you  are  not — and  what  waa 
in  itself  respectable— an  Exciseman. 
His  salary  was  not  so  large  certainly 
as  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham — 
or  even  of  London — but  it  was  cer- 
tainly larger  than  tiiat  of  many  & 
curate  at  that  time  doing  perhaps 
double  or  treble  duty  in  those  dio- 
ceses, without  much  audible  com- 
plaint on  their  part,  or  outcry  from 
Scotland  against  blind  and  bratal 
English  bishops,  or  against  beggarly 
England,  for  starving  her  pauper- 
curates,  by  whatever  genius  or  eru* 
dition  adorned.  Burns  died  an  Ex« 
ciseman,  it  is  true,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven ;  on  the  same  day  died 
an  English  curate  we  could  name, 
a  surpassing  scholar,  and  of  stain* 
less  virtue,  blind,  palsied,  *'  old  and 
miserably  poor,"— without  as  mucli 
money  as  would  bury  him ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  he  never  had  the  salary 
of  a  Scotch  Exciseman. 

Two  blacks — nay  twenty — ^won't 
make  a  white.  True — but  one  black 
is  as  black  as  another — and  the 
Southern  Pot,  brazen  as  it  is,  must 
not  abuse  with  impunity  the  North- 
ern Pan.  But  now  to  the  right  nail, 
and  let  us  knock  it  on  tiie  head. 
What  did  England  do  for  her  own 
Bloomfield  ?  He  was  not  in  genius 
eaual  to  Burns— but  he  was  beyond 
all  compare,  and  out  of  all  sight,  the 
best  poet  ever  produced  by  Eng- 
land's lower  orders.  He  was  the 
most  spiritual  shoemaker  that  ever 
lumdled  an  awl.  The  Farmer's  Boy 
is  a  wonderful  poem— and  will  live 
in  the  poetry  or  Enghmd.  Did  Eogn 
land,  then,  keep  Bloomfield  in  com« 
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forty  and  scatter  flowers  alone  the 
smooth  and  sunny  path  that  led  him 
to  the  grave  ?  No.  He  had  given 
him,  by  some  minister  or  other,  we 
believe  Lord  Sidmouth,  a  paltry 
place  in  some  office  or  other — most 
uncongenial  with  all  his  nature  and 
all  his  nabits^of  which  the  shabby 
salary  was  insufficient  to  purchase 
for  his  family  even  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life.  He  thus  dragged  out 
for  many  long  obscure  years  a  sick- 
ly  existence,  as  miserable  as  the  ex- 
istence of  a  good  man  can  be  made 
by  narrowest  circumstances — and 
aU  the  while  Englishmen  were  scoff- 
ingly  scorning,  with  haughty  and 
bitter  taunts,  the  patronage,  that»  at 
his  own  earnest  desire,  made  Bums 
an  Exciseman !  Nay,  when  Southey, 
late  in  Bloomfield's  life,  and  when 
it  was  drawing  mournfully  to  a  close, 
iroposed  a  contribution  for  his  be- 
loof,  and  put  down  his  own  L.5, 
how]*  many  purse-strings  were  un- 
tied? How  much  fine  gold  was 
poured  out  for  the  indigent  son  of 
genius  and  virtue  ?  Shame  shuffles 
the  sum  out  of  sight — for  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  have  bought  the  manu- 
mission of  an  old  negro  slave  I 

With  many  noble  virtues.  Bums 
was  at  last  a  man  of  a  troubled,  a 
distempered,  a  diseased  moral  mind 
—and  even  to  know  how  to  have 
done 'good  to  him — ^permanently — 
was  most  difficult;  while  in  those 
disturbed  apd  distracted  times,  still 
more  difficult  was  it  to  carry  into 
execution  any  designs  for  his  good — 
and  much  was  there  even  to  excuse 
his  countrymen  then  in  power  for 
looking  upon  him  with  an  evU  eye. 
But  Bloomfield  led  a  pure,  peaceable, 
and  blameless  life.  Easy,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  to  make  him 
happy — ^but  he  was  as  much  forgot- 
ten as  if  he  had  been  dead — and 
when  be  died— did  England  moum 
over  him— or  after  having  denied 
him  bread,  give  him  so  much  as  a 
stone  ?  No.  He  dropt  into  the  grave 
with  no  other  lament,  we  ever  heard 
of,  but  a  few  copies  of  indifferent 
verses  in  some  or  the  Annuals,  and 
seldom  or  never  now  does  one  hear 
a  whisper  of  his  name.  O  fie !  well 
may  the  white  rose  blush  red — and 
the  red  rose  turn  pale !  Let  England 
then  leave  Scotland  to  her  shame 
about  Bums— and,  thinking  of  her 
own  treatment  of  Bloomfield,  cover 
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her  own  face  with  both  her  hands — 
and  confess  that  it  was  most  base. 
At  least  let  her  not  impudently  abuse 
us  for  the  same  sm— committed 
against  greater  genius,  but  less  hal- 
lowed by  virtue ;— and  if  she  will  not 
hang  down  her  head  in  humiliation 
for  her  own  neglect  of  her  own 
"  poetic  child,"  let  her  not  hold  it 
high  over  Scotland  for  the  neglect  of 
hers— justified  as  that  neglect  was 
by  many  things — and  since,  in  some 
measure,  expiated  by  a  whole  na- 
tion's tears,  shed  over  the  laurels  on 
her  great  poet's  grave ! 

Whew  I  here  have  we  been  abso- 
lutely working  ourselves  up  into  a 
passion  about  two  dead  men  I 

"  Afterlife's  fitful  fever  they  sleep  well," 

and  peace  now  lies  on  both  their 
graves  in  a  shroud  of  snow ! 

Snow  I  Beautiful  as  it  yet  is  to  our 
eyes,  even  through  our  spectacles, 
how  grey— in  imagination— it  looks 
beside  the  snow  that  used  to  come 
with  the  long  winters  that  glorified 
the  earth  in  our  youth,  till  the  white 
lustre  was  more  delightful  even  than 
the  green— and  we  prayed  that  the 
fine  fleecy  flakes  mi^ht  never  cease 
falling  waveringly  from  the  veil  of 
the  sky.  No  sooner  comes  the  Win- 
ter now,  than  he  is  away  again  to 
one  of  the  poles.  Then,  it  was  a 
year  in  itself— a  whole  life.  We  re- 
member slides  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  on  level  meadows ;  and  some 
not  less  deep,  down  the  sides  of  hills 
that  to  us  were  mountains.  No  boy 
can  slide  on  one  leg  now — not  a 
single  shoe  seems  to  have  sparables. 
The  florid  style  of  skating  shews  that 
that  fine  art  is  degenerating;  and, 
except  in  a  Torry,  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  grand  simplicity  of  the  mas- 
ters that  spread-eagled  in  the  age  of 
its  perfection.  A  change  has  come 
over  the  spirit  of  the  curler's  dream. 
They  seem  to  our  ears  indeed  to 
have  **  quat  their  roaring  play*'*  Th« 
cry  of  "  swoop^swoop"  is  heard  still 
— Iiut  oh !  a  faint,  feeble,  and  unim- 
passioned  cry,  compared  with  that 
that  used,  on  the  Meams  Brother^ 
Loch,  to  make  the  welkin  ring,  and 
for  a  moment  to  startle  tlie  moon  and 
stars — those  in  the  sky,  as  well  as 
those  below  the  ice— till  again  the  tu- 
mult subsided— and  lo  I  all  the  host 
of  heaven  above  and  beneath  serene 
as  a  world  of  dreams.  Is  it  not  even 
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80,  Shepherd  ?  Oh !  what  it  a  rink 
now  on  a  pond  in  Duddingstone  po- 
licy, to  the  rinks  that  rang  and  roared 
of  old  on  the  Loch  o'  the  Lowes, 
when  everj  stone,  circled  in  a  glo- 
rious halo  of  spray,  seemed  instinct 
wiUi  spirit,  to  obey,  along  all  its 
flight,  the  voice  of  him  that  launched 
it  on  ita  unerrine  aim,  and  some- 
times, in  spite  of  nis  awkward  skill- 
lessness,  when  tiie  fate  of  the  game 
hung  on  its  own  sinele  crank,  went 
cannonading  throueh  all  obstacles, 
till  it  fell  asleep,  like  a  beauty  as  it 
was,  just  as  it  kissed  the  Tee! 

Again  we  see — again  we  sit  in  the 
Bnow-House,  built  bv  us  boys  out  of 
a  drift  in  the  minister's  glebe,  a 
drift— judging  by  the  steeplc^which 
was  sixty — about  twenty  feet  hi^h — 
and  pure  as  marble.  The  rooFwas 
all  strewed  with  diamonds,  which 
frost  saved  from  the  sun.  The  porch 
of  the  Palace  was  pillared — and  the 
character  of  the  building  outside, 
was,  without  any  servile  imitation — 
for  we  worked  in  the  glow  of  original 
genius — and  none  of  us  had  then  ever 
seen  itself  or  its  picture — wonder- 
fully like  the  Parthenon.  Entering, 
vou  found  yourself  in  a  superb  hafi, 
lighted  up— not  with  gas,  for  up  to 
that  era,  gas  had  never  been  used 
excepc  in  randemonium — but  with  a 
vast  multitude  of  farthing-candles— 
each  in  a  turnip  stuck  into  the  wall 
—while  a  chandelier  of  frozen  snow- 
branches  pendent  from  the  roof  set 
that  presence-chamber  in  a  blaze. 
On  a  Throne  at  the  upper  end  sat 
Young  Christopher  Nortn — then  tibe 
king  of  boys,  as  now  of  men — and 

Eroud  were  his  subjects  to  do  him 
omage.  In  niches  all  round  the 
side-walls  were  couches  covered 
with  hare,  rabbit,  foumart,  and  foxes 
skins— furnished  by  those  animals 
slain  by  us  in  the  woods  and  among 
the  rocks  of  that  silvan  and  moor- 
land parish— the  regal  Torus  alone 
being  spread  with  the  dun-deer's 
hide  from  Locbiel  Forest  in  Locha- 
ber.  Then  old  airs  were  sung— in 
sweet  single  voice— or  in  full  chorus 
that  startled  the  wandering  night- 
traveller  on  his  way  to  the  lone 
Kingswell— and  then  in  the  interme- 
diate push,  old  tales  were  told  <"  of 
S^blin-eroom  or  fairy"— or  of  Wal- 
ce  Wight  at  the  Bams  of  Ayr,  or 
the  Brigg  o'  Stirlinff'— or  a  glorious 
ouUaw,  mu'bouring  m  caves  among 


the  Garilane  Craigs,— or  of  Robert 
Bruce  the  Deliverer,  on  his  shelty, 
cleaving  in  twain  the  skull  of  Bohun 
the  English  knight,  on  his  thunder- 
ing war-steed,  armed  cap4rpie,  while 
the  King  of  Scotland  had  nothing  on 
his  unconquered  head  but  his  golden 
crown.  Tales  of  the  Snow-house! 
Oh,  that  we  had  but  the  genius  to 
recall  you  to  life  in  undying  song  I 
Nor  was  our  Frozen  Hall  at  timet 
uncheered  by  the  smiles  of  beauty. 
With  those  smiles  was  heard  the 
harmless  love-whisper,  and  the  harm- 
less kiss  of  love,  ror  the  cottages 
Soured  forth  their  little  lasses  in 
owerlike  bands,  nor  did  tiieir  p»- 
rents  fear  to  trust  them  in  the  Fairy 
Frozen  Palace,  where  Christopher 
was  king.  Sometimes  the  old  people 
themselves  came  to  see  the  Wonders 
of  the  Lamp,  and  on  a  snow-table 
stood  a  huge  bowl — ^not  of  snow — 
that  steam^  with  nectar  that  made 
Hyems  smile  as  he  hung  his  beard 
over  the  fragrant  vapour.  Nay,  the 
minister  himself— with  his  mother 
and  sister — whose  souls  are  now  in 
heaven — were  with  us  in  our  fan- 
tastic festivities — and  gave  to  the 
architecture  of  our  Palace  their 
wondering  praise.  Then  Andrew 
Lyndsey,  the  blind  Paisley  musician, 
a  Latin  scholar,  who  knew  where 
Cremona  stood— struck  upon  his  fa- 
mous fiddle,  jig  or  strathspey — and 
the  swept  floor,  in  a  moment,  was 
alive,  with  a  confused  flight  of  four- 
some reels,  each  begun  and  end- 
ed with  kisses,  and  maddened  by 
many  a  whoop  and  yell — so  like  sa- 
vages were  we  in  our  glee,  dancing  at 
the  marriage  of  some  Island  king  I 

Fifty  years  have  fled  since  that 
Snow-Palace  melted  away— and  of 
all  who  danced  there,  how  many  are 
now  alive  I  Pshaw !  as  many  pro- 
bably as  then  danced  any  where 
else.  It  would  never  do  to  live  for 
ever— let  us  then  live  well  and  wise- 
ly—and when  death  comes — from 
that  sleep  how  blessed  to  awake! 
in  a  region  where  is  no  flrost— no 
snow — but  the  sun  of  eternal  life. 
Dreaming  of  that  Snow-Palace— we 
remember  the  description  of  another 
by  Cowper — more  magnificent,  no 
doubt— but  to  our  imagination  not 
half  so  dear ! 
'*  Less  worthy  of  applauss,  though  mott 

admired, 
BecAUM  a  novelty,  the  work  of  man, 
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Ob  hunan  gnndeur  and  the  oourti  of 

'Twaa  tnui8i«nt  in  its  nature,  as  In  slrair 
'Twas  durable ;  as  worthless,  as  it  seem'd 
Intrinsically  jHreeious ;  to  tlie  foot 
Treaoherous  and  falae ;  it  smiled,  and  it 
was  cold." 

Mercy  on  us !  what  a  hubbub  !— 
Can  the  harriers  be  hunting  in  such 
a  snow-fledl  as  this,  and  is  poor  pussy 
in  view  before  the  whole  murderous 
pack,  opening  in  full  cry  on  her 
naunches?  Why — Imagination,  thou 
art  an  ass,  and  thy  long  ears  at  all 
times  greedy  of  deception  I  'Tis  but  a 
Country  School-house  pouring  forth 
its  long  imprisoned  stream  of  lif^. 
as  in  a  sudden  sunny  thaw,  the  Maa 
Master  fiyinfi;  in  the  van  of  his  helter- 
skelter  scholars,  and  the  whole  veil* 
ing  mass  precipitated,  many  of  them 
headlong,  among  the  snow.  Well  do 
we  know  the  nre-eyed  Poet-Pedap 

§ogue,  who,  more  outrageous  than 
ipollo,  has  *'  ravished  all  the  Nine." 
Ode,  elegy,  epic,  tragedy,  or  farce—* 
all  come  alike  to  him ;  and  of  all  the 
bards  we  have  ever  known — and  the 
sum-total  cannot  be  under  a  thou- 
sand—he alone,  judging  from  th« 
cock  and  the  squint  of  nis  eye,  labours 
under  the  blessing  or  the  curse— we 
wot  not  whilk  it  be— of  perpetual 
inspiration.  A  rare  e^e,  too,  is  his 
at  the  setting  of  a  sprmge  for  wood- 
cocks, or  tracking  a  mawkin  on  the 
snow.   Not  a  dare-devil  in  the  school 
that  durst  follow  the  indentations  of 
his  toes  and  fingQ^s  up  the  wall  of 
the  old  castle  to  the  holes  just  below 
the  battlements,  to  thrust  his  arm  up 
to  the  elbows  harrying  the  martinr 
nests.  The  corbies  ken  the  shape  of 
his  shoulders,  as  craftily  he  thrids 
the  wood ;  and  let  them  build  their 
domicile  as  high  as  the  swinging 
twiffs  will  bear  its  weighty  agile  as 
squirrel,  and  as  foumart  ferocious^ 
up  speels,  by  the  height  undizzie^ 
the  Dreadless  Dominie ;  and  should 
there  be  fledged  or  puddock-haired 
young  ones  among  the  wool,  whirl- 
ing wiUi  guttural  cawings  down  % 
hundred  ^et  descent,  on  the  hard 
rooty    ground-floor    from    which 
springs  pine,  oak,  or  ash,  driven  out 
is  the  fife,  with  a  sauelsh  and  a 
squash,  from  the  worUiless  carrioSk 
At  swimming  we  should  not  boggle 
to  back  him  for  the  trifle  of  a  cool 
hundred  against  the  best  survivor 
among    those   water-serpentSy  Mr 


Imparlal  mbttvsfe  of  the  fur-dad  Rose, 
Thy  most  magnifieent  and  mightf  freak, 
The  wonder  of  the  North.  No  forest  fell, 
When  thou  wouldst  build  {    no  quarry 

sent  its  stores 
T  enrich  thy  walls  i  but  thou  didst  hew 

the  floods, 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  such  a  palace  Aristaus  found 
Cyrene,  when  he  bore  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  hb  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear ; 
In  such  a  palace  Poetry  might  place 
The  armoury   of  Winter  j    where    his 

troops, 
The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons,  arrowy 

sleet, 
SItin-piercliig    volley,    blossom- bruising 

hail, 
And  snow,  that  often  blinds  the  travel- 

]er*ii  course, 
And  wraps  him  in  an  uneiqfiected  tomb. 
Silently  as  a  dream  the  fkbrie  rose ; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was 

there: 
lee  upon  ice,  the  well-adjutted  parts 
Were  soon  conJoinM,  nor  other  cement 

ask'd 
Than  water  interfused  to  make  them 

one. 
Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  of  all 

hues, 
Illumined  every  side ;  a  watery  light 
Gleam*d  through  the  clear  transpareucy, 

that  seem'd 
Another  moon  new   risen,    or  meteor 

faU*n 
From  Heaven  to  Earth,  of  lambent  flame 

serene. 
So   stood   the   brittle  prodigy  ;    though 

smooth 
And  slippery  the  materials,   yet  ttonU 

bound. 
Firm  as  a  rook.     Nor   wanted    augbt 

within, 
That  royal  i*esldence  might  well  befit. 
For  grandeur  or  for  use.     Long  wavy 

wreaths 
Of  flowers,    that  fear*d  no  enemy  but 

warmth, 
Blush'd  on  the  pannels.     Mirror  needed 

none 
Where  all  was  Tltreous ;  but  In  order  du% 
Convivial  uUe  and  eomtnodiotis  teat 
(What  soem*d  at  least  oommodious  seat) 

were  there; 
Sofk,  and  eouohi  and  high-built  throne 

august* 
The  same  lubricity  was  found  In  all, 
And  all  was  moist  to  the  warm  touch  ; 

a  scene 
Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream, 
And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again. 
Alas !  'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 
Of  undesign'd  seTerity,  that  glanced 
(Made  by  a  monarch)  on  her  own  estate 
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Turner,  Dr  Bedale,  Lieutenimt  Eken- 
head,  Lord  Bsnron,  Leander,  and 
Ourselves— while,  with  the  steel 
shiners  on  his  soles,  into  what  a  set 
of  ninnies  in  their  ring  would  he 
not  reduce  the  Edinburgh  Skating 
aub! 

Saw  ye  ever  a  Snow-ball  Bicker  ? 
Never!  Then  look  tliere  with  all 
the  eyes  in  your  head — only  be- 
ware of  a  bash  on  the  bridge  of  your 
nose,  a  bash  that  shall  dye  the  snow 
in  yoiir  virgin  blood.  Tlie  Poet- 
Pedagogue,  alias  the  Mad  Dominie, 
has  cnosen  the  six  stoutest  strip- 
lings for  his  allies,  and,  at  the  head  of 
^at  Sacred  Band,  offers  battle  to  Us 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  School.  Nor 
does  that  formidable  force  decline 
the  combat.  Lo !  how  war  levels  all 
foolish  distinctions  of  scholarship  ! 
Booby  is  Dux  now,  and  Dux  Booby 
—and  the  obscure  dunce  is  changed 
into  an  illustrious  hero. 


''  The  combat  deepens— on  ye  brave, 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  NittoD,*  all  thy  bauners  wave, 
•    And  charge  with  all  tby  schoolery !" 

Down  from  the  mount  on  which 
it  had  been  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
in  solid  square  comes  the  school- 
army,  with  shouts  that  might  waken 
the  dead,  and  inspire  with  the  breath 
of  life  the  nostrils  of  the  Great  Snow- 
Giant  built  up  at  the  end  of  yonder 
avenue,  and  hardened  like  marble 
by  last  night's  frost.  But  there  lies 
a  fresh  fall — and  a  better  day  for  a 
Bicker  never  rose  flakily  from  the 
yellow  East.  Far  out  of  distance, 
and  prodigal  of  powder,  lying  three 
feet  deep  on  the  fiats,  and  heaped  up 
in  drifts  to  tree  and  chimney-top, 
the  tirailleurs,  flung  out  in  front,  com- 
mence the  conflict  by  a  shower  of 
balls  that  from  the  bosom  of  the  yet 
untrodden  snow  between  the  two 
battles,  makes  spin  the  shining  sur- 
face like  sprav.  Then  falling  back 
on  the  main  body,  they  find  their 
places  in  the  foremost  rank,  and  the 
whole  mottled  mass,  grey,  blue,  and 
tMjarlet,  moves  onwards  o'er  tiie 
whiteness,  a  moment  ere  they  close, 

»'  Calm  at  the  bree»e,  but  dreadful  as  the 
storm!" 

**  Let  fly,"  cries  a  clear  voice— and 
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the  Snow-ball-Storm  hurtles  through 
the  sky.  Just  then  the  valley-mouth 
blew  sleety  in  the  faces  of  the  foe— 
their  eyes,  as  if  darkened  with  snuff 
or  salt,  blinked  bat-like — and  with 
erring  aim  flew  their  feckless  return 
to  that  shower  of  frosty  fire.  Inces- 
sant is  the  silent  cannonade  of  the 
resistless  School— silent  but  when 
shouts  proclaim  the  fall  or  flight  of 
some  doughty  champion  in  the  ad- 
verse legion. 

See— see — the  Sacred  Band  are 
broken!  The  cravens  take  igno- 
miniously  to  flight — and  the  Mad 
Dominie  and  Bob  Howie  alone  are 
left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle.  A 
dreadful  brotherhood !  But  the  bash- 
ing balls  are  showered  upon  them 
right  and  left  from  a  hundred  cata- 
pultic  arms — and  the  day  is  going 
sore  against  them,  though  they  fight 
less  like  men  than  devils.  Hurra  I 
the  Dominie's  down,  and  Bob  stag- 
gers. ''  Guards,  up  and  at  them  T" 
"  A  simultaneous  charge  of  cocks, 
hens,  and  earocks !"  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  Bob  Howie  is  buried — 
and  the  whole  School  is  trampling  on 
its  Master  I 


"  Oh,  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 
On  Fontarabian  erhoej  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
When  Rowland  brave  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

On  Roncesvalles  died !" 

The  smothered  ban  of  Bob,  and  the 
stifled  denunciations  of  the  Dominie, 
have  echoed  o'er  the  hill,  and,  lo ! 

**  Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell," 

The  Runaways,  shaking  the  snows 
of  panic  from  their  shomders, 

"  Like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane," 

come  rushing  to  the  rescue.  Two 
of  the  Six  tremble  and  turn.  The 
high  heroic  scorn  of  their  former 
selves  urge  the  Four  to  renew  the 
charge,  and  the  sound  of  their  feet 
on  the  snow  is  like  that  of  an  earth- 
quake. Whatbashes  on  bloody  noses  I 
What  bun^^ings-up  of  eyes  I  Of  lips 
what  slittings  I  Red  is  many  a  spit- 
tle! And  as  the  coughing  urchin 
groans,  and  claps  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  distained  is  the  snow-ball 
that  drops  unlaunched  at  his  feet ! 


Thf  capital  of  Meami  in  the  West. 
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The  School  are  broken — theu:  hearts 
die  within  them — and— can  we  trust 
our  blasted  eyes  ? — the  White  Livers 
shew  the  white  feather,  and  fly  I  O 
shame  I  O  sorrow !  O  sin  I  they  turn 
their  backs  and  fly !  Disgraced  are 
the  mothers  that  bore  3iem — and 
**  happy  in  my  mind,*'  wives  and 
widows,  •*  were  ye  that  died,"  un- 
doomed  to  hear  the  tidings  of  this 
wretched  overthrow  I  Heavens  and 
earth !  sixty  are  flying  before  six  I^- 
and  half  of  sixty — oh !  that  we  should 
record  it! — are  pretending  to  be 
dead  !  1  Would  indeed  that  the  snow 
were  their  winding-sheet,  so  that  it 
might  but  hide  their  dishonour  I 

Lo  I  the  Mad  Dominie !  like  Hec- 
tor issuing  from  the  gates  of  Troy, 
and  driving  back  the  Greeks  to  their 
ships ;  or  rather — hear.  Spirit  of 
Homer!— like  some  great,  shaggy, 
outlandish  Wolf-Dog,  that  hath  swum 
ashore  from  some  strange  wreck, 
and,  after  a  fortnight's  uunine  on 
the  bare  sea^cliffis,  been  driven  bv 
the  hunger  that  gnaws  his  stomach 
like  a  cancer,  ana  a  thirst-fever  that 
can  only  be  slaked  in  blood,  to 
venture  prowling  for  prey  up  the 
vale,  till,  snufling  the  scent  of  a  flock 
of  sheep — after  some  grim  tiger-like 
creeping  on  his  belly — he  springs  at 
last,  wiui  huge  long  span^,  on  the 
woolly  people,  with  bulMike  growl- 
ings  quailing  their  poor  harmless 
hearts—and  tnen  fast  ttirottling  them, 
one  after  another — as  it  might  seem 
rather  in  [wantonness  of  rage  than  in 
emptor  pangs— he  lies  down  at  last  in 
the  miost  of  all  the  murdered  car- 
casses, licking  the  blood  off"  his  flews 
and  paws — and  then,  looking  and 
listening  round  with  his  red  turbid 
eyes,ana  sharp-pointed  ears  savagely 
erect,  conscious  of  his  crime,  and 
fearful  of  punishment — soon  as  he 
sees  and  hears  that  all  the  coast  is 
clear  and  still,  again  he  gloatingly 
fastens  his  tusks  behind  the  ears,  and 
then  eats  into  the  kidneys  of  the  fat- 
test of  the  flock,  till,  sated  with  ^ore 
and  tallow,  he  sneaks  stealthily  into 
the  wood,  and  coiling  himself  up  all 
his  wiry  length — now  no  longer  lank, 
but  swollen  and  knotted  like  that  of 
a  deer-devouring  snake — ^he  falls  sul- 
lenly asleep,  and  re-banquets  in  a 
dream  of  murder  I 

That  simile  was  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  Dan  Homer,  but  delivered 
In  that  of  Kit  North.    No  matter. 
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Like  two  such  Wolf-Dogs  are  now 
Bob  Howie  and  the  Mad  Dominie— 
and  the  School  like  such  silly  sheep. 
And  lo!  those  other  hell-dogs  are 
leapmg  in  the  rear— and  to  the  eyes 
of  tear  and  flight  each  one  of  the  Six 
seems  more  many-headed  than  Cer- 
berus, while  their  mouths  kindle  the 
frosty  air  into  fire,  and  thunderbolts 
pursue  the  pell-mell  of  the  panic 

Such  and  so  imaginative  is  not 
only  mental  but  corporal  fear  I  What 
though  it  be  but  a  Snow-Bicker! 
The  air,  so  far  from'  being  darkened, 
is  brightened  by  the  balls,  as  in  many 
a  curve  they  describe  their  airy 
flight — some  hard  as  stones — some 
soft  as  slushy-some  blae  and  drippy 
in  the  cold-hot  hand  that  launches 
them  on  the  flying  foes,  and  these 
are  the  teazers — some  almost  trans- 
parent to  the  cerulean  sky,  and  bro- 
ken ere  they  reach  their  aim,  abor- 
tive ''armamentaria  cceli" — and  some 
useless  from  the  first,  and  felt,  as 
they  leave  the  palm,  to  be  fozier  Uian 
the  foziest  turnip,  and  unfit  to  bash 
aflv! 

Far  and  wide,  over  hill,  bank,  and 
brae,  are  spread  the  flying  School  I 
Squads  of  them,  and  at  sore  sixes  and 
sevens,  are  making  for  the  frozen 
woods.  Alas!  poor  covert  now  in 
their  naked  leaflessness  for  the  strick- 
en deer !  Twos  and  threes,  in  mi- 
serable plight,  floundering  in  drift- 
wreaths  I  And  here  and  £ere— wo- 
fullest  sight  of  all — single  boys  dis- 
tractedly ettling  at  the  sanctuaries  of 
distant  houses — and  with  their  heads 
all  the  while  insanely  twisted  back 
over  their  shoulders,  and  the  glare  of 
their  eyes  fixed  frightfully  on  the 
swift-footed  Mad  Dominie,  souse  over 
neck  and  ears,  bubble  and  squeaky 
precipitated  into  trutorous  pitfall, 
and  in  a  moment  evanished  from  this 
upper  world ! 

Disturbed  crows  fly  away  a  short 
distance— and  alight  silent — the  mag- 
pies chatter  pert  even  in  alarm-* 
the  lean  kine  collected  on  the  lown 
sides  of  braes,  wonder  at  the  rip* 
pet—their  horns  moving — ^but  not 
their  tails— while  the  tempest-tamed 
bull— almost  dull  now  as  an  ox-« 

fives  a  short  sullen  growl  as  he  fee- 
ly  paws  the  snow. 
But  who  is  he— the  tall  slender 
youth— slender,  but  sinewy — a  wiry 
chap — seemingly   six   feet  on  his 
stocking-soles— and  on  his  stocking- 
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Mies  be  ttands-^for  the  snow  has 
sucked  the  shoes  from  his  feet— that 
plants  himself  like  an  oak  sapling, 
rooted  ankle-deep  on  a  knoll,  ai^ 
there,  like  a  juvenile  Jupiter  Stator, 
with  voice  and  arm  arrests  the  flight, 
and  fiercely  gesticulating  vengeance 
OB  the  insolent  foe,  recalls  and  rallies 
the  shattered  School,  that  he  may 
re4ead  them  to  victory  ?  The  Phan- 
tom of  avisionary  dreamt  Kit  North 
Himself— 

*'  In  Jife*8  momiDg  march  when  bis  spirit 
was  young." 

4Lnd  onceonaday  was  that  injure— 
Ours !  Then  like  a  chamois-nunter 
ef  the  Alps !  Now,  ahis,  like     ■  ■ 
**  But  be  bush'd,  my  dark  spirit — for  wis- 
dom condemns, 
When  the  faint  and  the  feeble  deplore ; 
Be  strong  as  a  rock  of  the  ocean  that 
stems 
A  thousand  wild  waTso  on  the  shore. 
Through  the  perils  of  chance  and  the  soowl 
of  disdain, 
Let  thy  front  be  unalter'd,  thy  courage 
elate; 
Yea  I  evm  thenamewe  have  wor»hipp*d  in 

vain 
Shall  awake  not  a  pang  of  remembrance 
again; 
To  bear,  is  to  conquer  our  fate  /" 

Half  a  century  is  annihilated  as  if  it 
never  had  been— it  is  as  if  young  Kit 
had  become  not  old  Kit — but  were 
standing  now  as  then  front  to  front 
— with  but  a  rood  of  trampled  snow 
between  them— before  the  Mad  Do- 
minie and  Bob  Howie — ^both  the 
bravest  of  the  brave  in  snow  or 
stone-bicker— in  street,  lane,  or  mufa*- 
ighlr— hand  to  hand,  or  single-pitch- 
ea  witii  Black  King  Carey  of  the 
Oipsies— orin  an  irregular  high-road 
row — two  to  twelve — with  a  gang 
of  Irish  horse-coupers  from  the  fair 
of  Glasgow  returning  by  Portpatrick 
to  Donaghadee.  Us  a  strange 
thing  so  distinctly  to  see  one's  self 
as  he  looked  of  yore — to  lose  one's 
present  frail  personal  identity  in 
that  of  the  powerful  past !  Or  rather 
to  admire  one's  self  as  he  was,  with- 
out consciousness  of  the  mean  vice 
vf  egoism,  because  of  the  pity  al- 
most bordering  on  contempt,  with 
which  one  regards  one's  self  as  he 
if,  shrivelled  up  into  a  sort  of  shrimp 
of  a  man — or  blown  out  into  a  floun- 
der! 
The  Snow-Bicker  owns  ui  armis- 


tice—and Kit  Nortk^that  Is,  We  of 
the  Olden  and  the  Golden  Time-^ad- 
vanoe  into  the  debateable  ground 
between  the  two  armies  with  a 
frosen  branch  in  our  hand  as  a  flag 
of  truce«  The  Mad  Dominie  loved 
us,  because  then-a-days— bating  and 
barring  the  cock  and  the  squint  of 
his  eye — ^we  were  like  himself  a 
Poet,  and  while  a  goose  continued 
standing  on  one  leg,  could  have  com- 

Ced  one  joUy  act  of  a  tragedy,  or 
k  of  an  epic,  while  Bob,  God 
bless  him,  to  guard  us  from  scathe, 
would  have  risked  his  life  against  a 
whole  craal  of  tinkers.  With  open 
arms  they  come  forward  to  receive 
us — ^but  our  blood  k  up— and  we 
are  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
School  which  has  received  a  stain 
which  must  be  wiped  out  in  blood. 
Oh  I  from  what  mixed  motives  act 
boys  and  men  in  the  deeds  deemed 
most  heroic,  and  worthy  of  the  meed 
of  everlasting  fame  I  Even  so  is  it 
now  with  us— when  sternly  looking 
at  the  other  Six,  and  then  resj[>ect- 
fully  eyeing  the  Mad  Dominie,  to 
speak  of  ourselves  almost  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Shakspeare— 

*'  The  Prince  of  Wales  stepp'd  out  be- 
fore the  king. 

And  challenged  either  of  them  to  single 
fight;" 

not  at  l(mg  bowls— but  toe  to  toe  at 

the  scratch  on  the  snow,  with  the 

naked  mawlies — especially 

*'  Yon  tremUing  coward  who  forsook  his 
master,** 

the  brawny  boy  with  the  red  shock- 
head,  the  Craven  with  the  carrots, 
who,  by  moonlight  nights, 

"  Round  the  stacks  with  the  lasses  at 
bogles  to  pUy,*' 

had  dared  to  stand  between  us  and 
the  Ladye  of  our  Love.  Off  fly  our 
jackets  and  stocks— it  is  not  a  day 
for  buff— and  at  it  like  bull-dogs. 
Twice  before  had  we  fought  him — 
at  our  own  option — over  toe  bonnet 
—for  'twas  a  sturdy  villain,  and  far 
mous  for  the  cross-buttock.  But  now, 
after  the  first  close,  in  which  we  lose 
the  fall — with  straight  right-handers, 
we  keep  him  at  off-flghting— and  lo  f 
a  gush  of  blood  from  his  smeller. 
"Howdoyoulikethat,Ben?"  Giving 
his  head,  with  a  mad  rush»  he  makes 
a  plunge  with  his  heavy  left— ibr  he 
was  kerr-handed«— at  our  stomach. 
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But  a  dip  of  our  right  elbow  caught 
the  bloWy  to  the  loud  admiration  of 
Bob  Howie — and  even  the  Mad  Do- 
minie—the umtdre— could  sot  choose 
but  smile.  Like  lightning,  our  left 
returns  between  the  ogles — and  Ben 
bites  the  snow.  Three  cheers  from 
the  school— and,  lifted  on  the  knee 
of  his  second,  Jamie  Wallace,  since 
sknalized  at  Waterloo,  and  now  a 
Colonel  of  Horse— 

"  He  grins  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,** 

and  is  brought  up  staggering  to  the 
scratch.  We  know  that  we  Mve  him 
—and  ask  considerately,  "  what  he 
means  by  winking?**  And  now  we 
play  around  him, 

"  Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 
Or  a  wild  goose  at  play/' 

He  is  brought  down  now  to  our  own 
weight— iJien  ten  stone  ^imp—his 
eyes  are  momently  gettii^  more 
and  more  piglike — water-logged,like 
those  of  Queen  Bleary,  whose  stone- 
image  lies  in  the  echoing  aisle  of  the 


old  Abbej-church  of  Paisley—- and, 
bat-blind,  he  hits  past  our  head  and 
body — like  an  awkward  hand  at  tb« 
flail,  when  drunk,  thrashing  com. 
Another  hit  on  the  smeller— and  a 
stinger  on  the  throat-apple — and 
down  he  sinks  like  a  poppy— deaf  to 
the  call  of  time— and  victory  smiles 
upon  us  from  the  bright  blue  skie«. 
**  Hurra — ^hurra — hurra  I  Christopher 
for  erer !"  and  perched  aloft,  astride 
on  the  shoulders  of  Bob  Howie— H^ 
the  Imrincible,  ffallops  with  us  all 
over  the  field,  fofiowed  by  tiie  shout* 
ing  School,  exulting  that  Ben  the 
Bully  has  at  last  met  with  an  over* 
throw.  We  exact  an  oath  from  him 
that  he  will  never  again  meddle  with 
Meff  Whitelaw— snike  hands  car« 
diaUy— and 

«  Off  to  some  other  game  we  all  togethsr 
flew!" 

And  so  ended  the  famous  Snow^ 
Bidcer  of  Pedmount,  now  immortal* 
ized  in  our  Prose-PoeuL 
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Some  men,  k  is  sarcastieally  said, 
are  boys  all  life-long,  and  carry  with 
them  their  puerility  to  the  grave. 
'Twould  be  well  for  the  world  were 
there  in  it  more  of  those 

"  Sound,  healthy  children  of  the  God  of 
heaven  !** 

By  way  <^  proving  their  manhood, 
we  have  heard  grown-im  people 
abuse  their  own  boyhood — rorgettii^ 
what  our  great  philosophical  poet  has 
told  them,  that 

"  The  boy  is  ftither  of  the  man,** 

and  thus  libelling  the  author  of  their 
existence.  A  poor  boy  indeed  must 
he  have  been,  who  submitted  to  mi- 
sery when  the  sun  was  new  in  hea- 
ven. Did  he  hate  or  despise  tiie 
flowers  around  his  feet,  congratula- 
ting him  on  being  young  like  them- 
selves? The  stfu^  young  always, 
though  heaven  only  knows  how  many 
million  years  old,  every  night  spark- 
ling in  happiness  which  they  mani- 
festly wished  him  to  share  ?  Did  he 
indeed  in  his  heart  believe  that  the 
moon,  in  spite  of  her  shining  mid- 
night face,  was  made  of  green  <3ieeseV 
Or  as  Bloomfield  said  of  Suffolk  kib- 
bock. 


'<  Of  three- times  ikham*d  iky-bloe  ?** 

Not  only  are  the  foundations  duff  and 
laid  in  boyhood,  of  all  the  knowFedce 
and  the  feelings  of  our  prime,  but  the 
ground-flat  too  built,  and  often  the 
second  story  of  the  entire  superstruc- 
ture, from  the  windows  of  which,  the 
soul  looking  out,  beholds  nature  in 
her  state,  and  leaps  down,  unafraid 
of  a  ftdl  on  the  green  or  white  bosom 
of  earth,  to  join  with  hymns  the  front 
of  the  procession.  The  soul  after- 
wards perfects  her  palace — ^building 
up  tier  after  tier  of  all  imaginable 
orders  of  architecture-^till  the  sha- 
dowy roof,  gleaming  with  golden  cu- 
polas, like  the  cloud-region  of  the 
setting  sun,  sets  the  heavens  a^blaze* 
Ga^  up  on  the  most  glorious  idea 
—gaze  down  on  the  most  profound 
emotion — and  you  will  know  and 
feel  in  a  moment  that  it  is  not  a  new 
birtli.  You  become  a  devout  belie- 
ver in  the  Pythagorean  and'Platonic» 
and  Wordsworthian  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis and  reminiscence,  and 
are  awed  b^  the  mysterious  con- 
sciousness of  the  thought  <<  Before  I" 
Try  then  to  fix  the  date  of  any  high 
feeling,  and  back  travels  your  soul, 
now  groping  its  way  in  utter  dark* 
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ness,  and  now  in  darkness  visible — 
no^  launching  along  long  lines  of 
steady  lustre,  such  as  uie  moon  throws 
on  the  broad  bosoms  of  starry  lakes 
»uow  arrayed  in  sudden  contrast, 
and 

«  Blind  with  excess  of  light  !" 

But  back  let  it  travel  as  best  or  worst 
it  may,  through  and  amidst  eras  after 
eras  of  the  wan  or  radiant  past,  yet 
never,  never,  except  for  some  sweet 
instant  of  delusion  breaking  dew- 
drop-like  at  a  touch,  a  breath — never, 
never  during  all  that  perilous  pil- 
grimage— and  perilous  must  it  ue, 
haunted  by  so  many  ghosts^may  the 
soul  reach  or  rest  at  the  shrine  it 
seeks — at  the  fountain  from  which 
first  flowed  that  feeling  whose  origin 
seems  to  have  been  out  of  the  world 
of  time— dare  we  say — in  eternity ! 
Read  now  Wordsworth's  sublime 
Ode,  *'  Intimations  of  Immortality 
from  Recollections  of  Early  Chila- 
hood,"  and  acknowledge — Thou  who 
hast  so  foolishly  scorned  that  Season 
so  near  the  Sources — that  there  are 
''  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philoso- 
phy." Study  but  this  one  stanza — 
ana  ever  after  let  thy  cradle — creak- 
ing and  uncomfortable  though  it  may 
have  been  Xjo  thy  peevish  self  and  all 
the  household — ideally  rock  in  the 
light  of  consecration. 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgettiug : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Hath  bad  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  Cometh  from  afar : 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Before  the  growing  boy. 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it 
flows — 
He  sees  it  in  his  Joy ; 
The  youth,  who  daily  iiu'ther  from  the 

east 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended  ; 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

But  let  US  make  our  escape  from 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  of^is  es- 
oteric creed — and  present  a  plain 
practical  exposition  of  exoteric  doc- 
trine to  our  pupils^  the  people^^the 


great  run  of  the  race.  *<  Be  ye  edu- 
cated all,"  we  cry,  but  that  cry  being 
interpreted,  means,  *^  Educate  your- 
selves ;"  and  that  again  signifies,  '*  In 
whatever  school  you  study,  let  the 
head  master — we  beg  her  pardon — 
the  head  mistress— be  Nature!  A 
man  or  woman  may  be  taught  many 
things  out  of  primers  when  well- 
stricken  in  years.  But  there  are 
far  more  things  needful  for  them  to 
know,  beyond  the  communicating 
power  of  Brougham  or  Birkbeck. 
Oh !  that  life  were  so  constituted  in 
our  land,  that  every  human  soul 
might  have  fair  play  in  this  world 
of  trial!  But  alas!  how  many  mil- 
lions of  them  we  call  free  are  born — 
and  bred— live  and  die — slaves !  Here 
in  this  Island, 

*'  Set  lilce  an  emerald  in  the  bilver  sea,'* 

hath  slavery,  and  the  slave-trade, 
established  tiieir  strongholds.  No 
day-denied  diggers, 

'*  Plunged  deep  down  beneath  the  swarthy 
mine,'* 

are  more  hopelessly  shut  out  from 
the  "  Sun's  glad  beams,"  than  are 
the  melancholy  millions  whom  we 
insult,  by  telling  them  that  they  are 
free,  because,  forsooth,  Briton-bom  I 
Plutus  is  our  God— and  all  his  idol- 
aters are  at  once  tyrants  and  slaves. 
True— and  thmk  God  for  it — ^the  lash 
falls  not  here,  on  the  bare  back  of 
the  pauper — if  he  withhold  his  homy 
bands  from  crime.  If  he  do  not, 
then  away  with  him  to  the  Hulks — 
the  Bermudas,  or  the  Gallows.  But 
a  lash  of  scorpions  is  inflicted  on  his 
heart  The  scourge  of  the  mid-day 
sun  smites  him— the  moon  sees  his 
wan  face  at  work— and  yet,  the 
wretch — toil  as  he  may,  till  he  is 
sweated  to  the  brink  of  death — 
starves  mid  a  starving  family— and 
is  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish 
— a  skeleton. 
What  an  exaggerated  picture  ! 

"  Metbinks  we  hear  some  gentle  spirit 
cry.*' 

Yes— it.  is  exaggerated  far  beyond 
the  truth — as  a  picture  of  the  com- 
mon condition  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. But  not  more  so— not  so  much 
so— as  the  pictures  of  female  negro- 
slaves,  kneeling,  with  fettered  legs 
and  arms,  under  the  cart-whip  of 
Saracen-headed  overseers.  BottiOre 
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true — and  both  are  fafBe— true  as 
individual  pictures — ^alas !  too  many 
— false  as  general  pictures  of  slavery, 
either  in  com  and  cotton,  or  sugar 
and  rum  Islands.  But  Aere  the  misery 
is  at  our  own  doors — and  within 
reach  not  only  of  our  open  eyes,  but 
of  our  open  hands — yet  it  groans 
and  growls  unheeded  by  those  sen- 
sual sentimentalists  that  run  in  search 
of  wretchedness  that  raves  beyond 
seas,  and  turn  aside — ^not  that  they 
may  not  trample  upon — but  that  they 
may  escape  relieving  him— the  beg- 
j[ar  perishing  on  the  pavement,  wiu- 
m  a  few  steps  of  their  own  porch. 
And  this  is — Charity ! 

Under  such  a  system^  the  political 
economist  comes  forward  with  his 
Manual  of  the  Best  Means  of  remo- 
ving Misery — and  let^  us  for  a  mo- 
ment notice  his  nostrums — let  Chris- 
topher North,  in  his  Winter  Rhap- 
sody, follow  John  Ramsay  M*Cul- 
loch  in  his — and  let  the  world  decide 
to  which  Rhapsodist  the  greater  por- 
tion of  common  sense  belongs-- 
whether  in  our  poetical-prose,  or  his 
prose-prose,  be  embarked  the  rich- 
est freightage  of  truth. 

**  The  weavers  and  other  mecha- 
nics of  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham,"  quoth  our  rhapsodi- 
zing sage,  "  possess  infinitely  more 
general  and  extended  information 
than  is  possessed  by  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  any  county  in  de  empire. 
And  this  is  exactly  what  a  more  un- 
prejudiced enquiry  into  the  subject 
would  have  lea  us  to  anticipate.  The 
various  occupations  in  which  the 
husbandman  is  made  necessarily  to 
engage,  their  constant  liability  to  be 
affected  by  so  variable  a  power  as  the 
weather,  and  the  perpetual  chanffe  in 
the  appearance  of  the  objects  which 
daily  meet  his  eyes,  and  with  which 
he  is  conversant,  occupy  his  atten- 
tion, and  render  him  a  stranger  to 
that  ennui  and  desire  for  extrinsic 
and  adventitious  excitement  which 
must  ever  be  felt  by  those  who  are 
constantly  engaged  in  burnishing  the 
point  of  a  pin,  or  in  performing  the 
same  endless  routine  of  precisely 
similar  operations.  This  want  of  ex- 
citement cannot,  however,  be  so 
cheaply  or  effectually  ^ratified  in  any 
other  way  as  it  may  oe  by  cultiva- 
ting—tliat  is,  by  stimulating— the 
mental  powers.  The  generality  of 
workmen  have  no  time  for  dissipa- 
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tion;  and  if  they  had,  the  wages  of 
labour  in  all  old-settled  and  densely 
peopled  countries  are  too  low,  and 
the  propensity  to  save  and  accumu- 
late too  powerful,  to  permit  any  very 
large  proportion  of  them  seeking  to 
divert  themselves  by  indulging  in 
riot  and  excess.  They  are  thus  dri- 
ven to  seek  for  recreation  in  mental 
excitement;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  placed,  afford 
them  every  possible  facility  for  amu- 
sing and  diverting  themselves  in  this 
manner.  By  worKing  together,  they 
have  constant  oppertuniues  of  enter- 
ing into  c<mversation ;  and  a  small 
individual  contribution  enables  them 
to  obtain  larae  supplies  ofnewspapers, 
and  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  periodical 
publications*^ 

This  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  by 
any  means  an  example  of  the  success- 
ful application  of  Moral  to  Economi- 
cal Science.    The  Rhapsodist  attri- 
butes the  mental  inferiority  of  the  ag- 
ricultural labourer  to  the  very  causes 
which  all  other  enquirers  haveagreed 
in  considering  of  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
being  of  the  peasant — to  the  various 
occupations  m  which  he  is  engaged, 
under  all  varieties  of  weatiier — the 
perpetual  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  objects  which  daily  meet  his 
eye — and  all  the  alternations  of  em- 
ployment whicli,  throughout  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  enliven  and  di- 
versify rural  lue.    These,  all  other 
people  we  ever  heard  of,  have  agreed 
in  thinking  to  be  in  themselves  an 
innocent  and  salutary  excitement; 
but  tiie  Rhapsodist  laments  that  they 
leave  the  peasant  a  stranger  to  that 
far  more  beneficial  ennvi  and  desire 
for  extrinsic  excitement  vfYAc^  is  ever 
felt  by  those  who  are  constantiy 
engaged  in  burnishing  the  point  of  a 
phi  I  Why,  worthy  sir,  if  the  feel- 
ings and  thoughts— the  moral  and 
intellectual  bemjB;  of  the  peasant  be 
awakened  by  his  occupations — and 
who   dare  deny  they  are  ? — what 
better   excitement   would   you,   a 
Christian  moralist  and  political  eco- 
nomist, desire  that  he  should  en- 
joy ?  The  business  is  already  done 
to  your  hands  by  the  hands  of  nature 
— and  little  or  nothing  left  to  be 
done  by  you  or  similar  sages. 

Ennui!  Why,  we  had  no  notion 
that  this  fashionable  complaint  had 
become  epidemic  among  the  weavers 
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and  other  mechanics  of  Gflaseoir, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham.  How 
romantic  a  pensire  cotton-spinner 
pining  in  ennui  I  The  blue-derfls 
plaguing  the  spinning^jennj  and  the 
power-loom,  and  moping  in  a  pin- 
manufactonr  I 

But  our  Rhapsodist  could  not  have 
had  all  his  wits  about  him  when  he 
represented  his  friends  the  weavers, 
and  other  mechanics,  preyed  upon 
by  this  moon-eyed  demon.  ••  By 
working  together,"  quoth  he,  *  they 
have  constant  opportunities  of  enter- 
ing into  conversation."  Hare  they  ? 
How  then,  our  good  but  inconsistent 
and  self-contradicting  sir,  can  they 
be  subject  to  ennui,  though  **  enga- 
ged in  bumishmg  the  point  of  a  pin  ?" 
They  must  be  alias  joyous  as  larks- 
stored  as  their  minds  must  be  **  by 
large  supplies  of  newspapers,  and  of 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  periodical 
publications."  Pray,  sweet  Rhapso- 
dist, do  explain  to  us  how,  and  why, 
and  wherefore,  those  extensively  in- 
formed mechanics,  all  enjoying  "con- 
stant opportunities  of  entering  into 
conversation,"  should  be  the  victims 
of  ennui,  and  of  the  blue-devils  ? 

Bat  we  ask  our  Rhapsodist,  and 
surely  one  Rhapsodist  may  Question 
another,  without  offence,  on  Uie  com- 
mon subject-matter  of  their  Rhapso- 
des,—ia  the  peasant  less  disposed  to 
cultivate  his  mind  by  reading  or  con- 
versation at  hb  own  fireside,  after 
his  day's-darg  in  the  field,  than  the 
artificer,  or  artisan,  or  mechanic 
of  any  kind,  after  his  day's-darg  in 
his  crowded  workshop  ?  Or,  is  he 
less  capable — more  incapacitated  for 
then  and  there  doing  so  r  We  should 
tiiink  not  Let  them  be  held  equally 
disposed  and  equally  capable — and 
no  sincere  lover  of  his  Icind,  or  of 
truth,  will  wish  more  for  the  one  than 
for  the  other — yet  few  will  deny  that 
the  rural  labourer  has  some  advan- 
tage here  in  the  comparative  calm, 
in  the  quiet  and  seciusion,  and  in 
the  old-established  simplicity  of  the 
primeval  life  of  man,  of  which  the 
spirit  has  not  yet  altogether  left  our 
land,  and  of  which  may  the  traces, 
however  faint  in  too  many  places, 
never  be  obliterated. 

The  character  of  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland  can  speak  for  itself-^nobl^ 
and  well — and  some  of  its  finest  spi- 
rits have  by  their  genius  consecrated 
to  every  feeling  and  thinking  heart. 
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their  habits,  their  manners,  their  cus- 
toms, their  affections,  their  living 
abodes,  and  the  graves  In  the  kirk- 
yard,  where 


Th« 


rods 


fore£abert  of  tlM  Inmltt 


Scotland  has  yet  just  reason  to  be 

Sroud  of  her  peasantry,  who  can  un- 
erstand  and  rejoice  in  the  pictures 
of  their  own  life,  painted  by  Ramsay, 
Hogg,  Cunningham,  and  Bums.  Our 
Rhapsodist  may  care  little  or  nothing 
for  any  of  these  things ;  what  he  de- 
siderates in  the  Scotch  peasant  is 
"  more  general  and  extended  infor- 
mation," such  as  is  possessed  by  the 
mechanics  of  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham ;  and  from  what 
sources — prav — is  tlus  kind  of  gene- 
ral and  extenaed  information  of  those 
mechanics  derived?  Our  Rhapso- 
dist has  been  so  kind  and  consider- 
ate as  to  tell  us, ''  from  a  large  sup- 
ply of  newspapers,  and  of  the  cheap- 
er kinds  of  periodical  works !"  Not 
much  amiss  in  their  way,  perhaps, 
sometimes — but  why  may  not  the  pea- 
sant too  occasionally  drink  from  the 
same  pure  and  consecrated  source  ? 
«  A  large  supply,"  indeed,  he  can 
hardly  hope  for,  either  in  solitary  hut 
or  social  daehan — ^he  desires  it  not— 
nor,  in  our  poor  opinion,  would  he  be 
the  better  of  it— but  if  whiggishl v  in- 
clined, he  can  contrive  regularly  to 
see  The  Scotsman — now  much  more 
wholesome  food  for  the  poor  man, 
be  he  mechanic  or  peasant,  than  it 
once  was — and  if  he  be  a  Tory — 
which  we  hope  he  is — then  he  may 
let  the  cheaper  class  of  periodical 
works  go  to  tiie  dogs,  ana  brighten 
his  heart  and  his  hearth  with  Black- 
wood's Magazine.  But  besides  Maga 
and  the  Scotsman — who  live  like  man 
and  wife— that  is  like  cat  and  dos;— 
^ere  are  other  works  to  be  found  in 
the  **  Peasant's  Nest,"  which  we  fear 
may  be  too  often  looked  for  in  vain 
in  the  dweUings  of  the  mechanics  of 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Birming- 
ham, with  all  their  more  *<ffeneral  and 
extended  information."  Ourpeasants 
have  their  old  songs  and  ballads  that 
brighten  up  antiquity  before  their 
eyes— they  have  tneir  fireside  tales 
and  traditions— they  have  histories, 
true  or  fabulous,  or  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  fable— no  bad  reading  in 
its  way — ^they  have  not  seldom  a 
few  books  of  still  more  serious  and 
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aolenm  inip(Ht~Whftl  sa/  fou«  Mr 
M*Cu))oeh,  to  some  voliusea  of  eer^ 
moos,  odd  or  Ib  sets — with  other 
works  on  Theology  or  tHvinity— per- 
haps natural  as  well  as  revealed— 
forming  on  the  window-sole  of  the 
spenee»  or  on  the  top  of  the  diest  of 
drawers  in  the  gudeman's  ain  rooni> 
or  haplv  in  the  awmery,  safe  from 
moth,  flj,  or  spider,  a  souill  mora) 
and  religious  lihrary,  which,  when 
tiiey  have  read  it  all  through  once> 
they  may  e'en  read  again ; — ^and  to 
crown  all — and  oftener  read  of  old 
than  all,  they  have 

"  The  big  Ha*.bible,  aioce  tbtir  father*8 
pride." 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  we  hold,  to 
ascertain  the  comparative  acnteness 
and  intelligence  of  classes  of  men 
so  ver^  different  from  each  odi«r  in 
all  their  habits,  manners,  and  ways  of 
life,  as  the  mechanics  of  great  manu- 
fieu^turing  towns,  and  men  employed 
in  agriculture.  We  presume  that  in 
all  things  immediately  appartalning 
to  their  own  respective  occupations, 
they  are  pretty  much  on  a  par;  but 
the  townsman  will  probably  be  more 
ready  and  communicative  than  the 
countryman,  and  more  fluent  in 
speech.  Many  things  too^  of  a  fleet- 
ing interest,  he  will  know  somethhur 
alx>ttt,  probably  mot  much— of  which 
the  other  is  entirely  inoraiH;  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  trutii, 
that  his  infmrmation  is  likely  to  be 
rather  more  miscellaaeous.  But  can 
the  quantity  of  mere  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  gener^ty  of  weavers, 
or  by  the  generality  of  rural  labour- 
ers either,  be  very  condderable  ?  We 
suspect  not.  We  must  look,  there- 
fore, rather  to  the  quality  ;  and  to  us 
— we  confess,  though  we  speak  if 
not  hesitatingly,  not  doematically — 
the  quality  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
rural  labourer  seems  to  be,  in  gene- 
ral, tiie  better  of  the  two^for  his,  in 
general,  is  a  knowledge  more  strictly 
appertaining  to  his  own  essential  in- 
terests— his  interests  not  as  a  la- 
bourer only,  anxious,  and  properly 
anxious,  about  the  rise  or  rail  of 
wages,  and  thinking  himself,  not  so 
properly,  acquainted  with  the  laws 
Dy  whidi  tiiey  are  regulated,  but  as 
a  human  being  with  a  heart  and  a 
soul  that  can  overflow  with  rational 
happiness,  when  the  implements  of 
labour  are  laid  aside  for  the  night,  and 
he  may,foraii  hour  or  st^before  gefaig 


to  bed,  refresh  hfanself  with  an  hour's 
reading,  an  hour's  thought^  or  an 
hour's  conversation  with  his  house- 
hold. Mere  information,  such  as  an 
intellectual  weaver  may  possess— « 
however  useful  and  honourable  to 
him— cannot  of  itself  constitute  real 
wortii ;  and  we  must  find  sometfamg 
else  in  him  of  far  higher  value,  be- 
fore we  can  speak  proudly  of  his 
character.  We  must  not,  in  our  esti* 
mation  of  aman'sworth,rate  too  high- 
ly his  mere  knowledge,  however 
^  general  and  extensive,"  afl^  the 
fashion  of  that  of  the  mere  adighten- 
ed  among  the  weavers  and  other 
mechanics  of  Glasgow,  Manches- 
ter, or  Birmingham.  It  is  a  tendency 
of  the  times  to  do  so;  veA  phibos- 
throplBts  seem  naw»a-days  satisfied, 
if  the  lower  orders  be  what  is  called 
tolerably  intelligent,  not  looking  into 
their  hearts  with  a  huiMane  concern 
for  that  far  better  well-being,  without 
which  tiiey  may  be  good  mat  in  the 
market,  but  any  thing  but  good  men 
in  their  own  houses— and  seldom  or 
never  at  church.  This  is  not  said 
with  any  view  of  disparaging  plans 
for  the  Education  of  toe  Peof^e ;  for 
he  who  luould  deny  education  to 
any  one  of  nis  brethren,  would  there- 
by shew  that  his  own  had  been 
neglected  or  pervM*ted ;  but  it  is  said 
with  the  view  of  condemning  as 
worthless— or  worse  than  worthless 
-such  education  as  our  Rhapsodist 
eulogizes,  one  derived  from  **  a  large 
su]^y  of  newspapers,  and  & 
cheaj>er  kinds  of  penodical  works  ;*' 
or  it  that  be  not  his  meaning,  an 
education  which,  when  **  perfected," 
induces  the  *'  weaver  or  other  me- 
chanic," whom  it  has  enlightened,  to 
devote  all  his  leisure  hours  to  such 
sources  of  that  ^  more  general  and 
extended  information,"  by  which  he 
is  made  so  very  inferior  a  being  to 
the  poor  peasant  who  may  rarely  see 
but  one  newspaper,  and  that  one  not 
till  itbeasold  at  least  as  the  full  moon. 
Granting  then,  for  a  moment,  to  our 
Rhapsodist,  that  the  **  weavers  and 
other  mecfaanies  of  Gilasffow,  Man- 
chester, and  Binningham,"  are  gene- 
rally much  more  acute— which,  now 
that  the  moment  is  gone,  we  beg 
leave  most  peremptorily  to  deny, 
and  utterly  to  "*  reprobate  the  idea" 
—than  the  peasants  of  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie,  or  the  shepherds  of  Twed- 
dale— that  acnteness  would  weigh 
Utile  wi^  ua  in  our  e(Hfanale  ef  Ae 
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worth  of  their  character ;  for  such 
8ort  of  acuteness  is  very  often  found 
to  belong  to  men  of  little  or  no  moral 
feeling,  and  of  the  most  profligate 
habits.  It  is  not  a  quality — ^however 
useful  it  may  be— that  of  itself  ex* 
cites  much  respect;  nor  ought  it,  on 
any  account,  to  be  singled  out  as  the 
quality  by  which  we  are  to  try,  as 
by  a  test,even  the  intellectual— much 
less  surely  the  moral  characters— of 
different  orders  of  men. 

With  regard  to  the  general  and 
extended  information  of  the  weavers 
and  oUier  mechanics  of  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  we 
confess  ourselves  somewhat  scepti- 
cal. Very  remarkable  men  some- 
times appear  amon^  them  ,*  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  theu:  information  is 
creditable  to  the  class.  But  Scot- 
land this  day  as  of  old— and  we  speak 
of  Scotland,  simply  because  we  hap- 
pened to  be  bom  and  now  live  there 
—has  many  men  among  her  rural 
population  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler 
stamp.  Perhaps  to  the  formation  or 
upholding  of  such  characters,  a  rural 
lite  is  essential.  Setting  them  out 
of  the  question — such  peasants,shep- 
herds,  and  herdsmen  as  would  try 
the  intellectual  strength  of  both  us 
Rhapsodists,  and  haplv  give  us  a  fall 
—and  whose  moral  and  rell^ous  cha- 
racter is  worthy  not  of  admiration 
but  reverence ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country — ^in  the  northern  part  of 
our  island— have  hitherto  been  far 
better  educated  than  those  of  any  of 
the  towns  in  Britain,  and  taking  one 
with  another,  have  been  a  higher 
order  of  human  beings.  The  educa- 
tion that  made  them  so,  has  never 
been  of  the  kind  eulogised  by  our 
Rhapsodist ;  for,  by  his  own  account, 
Uiey  have  never  had  "  a  large  supply 
of  newspapers,  and  of  the  cheaper 
sort  of  periodical  works." 

Our  Rhapsodist,  in  speaking  of 
human  nature,  speaks  like  an  Oracle. 
We  do  not  mean  that  he  speaks  as  if 
he  were  inspired ;  but,  sitting  like  a 
priest,  on  the  stuffed  leather  of  a  tri- 
pod, in  the  penetralia  of  his  own 
study-shrine,  he  thence,  in  a  eruff 
voice,  coughs  forth  responses,  which, 
wise  as  ttiey  may  look,  are  far  in- 
deed from  Bettinff  at  rest  the  Gene- 
ral Question.  Inus,  our  Oracuhir 
Rhapsodist  declares  that  the  me- 
chanics in  large  towns  are  not  per- 
mitted by  the  laws  of  human  nature 
lo  divert  themielyes  by  indulging  in 


riot  and  excess.  <'  The  propensity 
to  save  and  accumulate  is  too  power- 
ful r*  That  propensity,  powerful  as 
it  is,  it  seems  to  us,  who  are  no  Sir 
Oracle,  is  often  met  by  another  as 
powerful,  and 
**  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes 

the  tag  of  war  !" — 
We  mean  the  propensity  to  spend 
and  scatter.  Many,  it  is  true,  are  the 
close-fisted  fellows  among  mechanics 
in  large  towns — absolute  misers— 
who  contrive  to  sneak  through  so- 
cial life  without  ever  paying  their 
shot.  Such  scamps  are  generally  so- 
ber— ^they  have  not  the  souls  to  get 
drunk.  But  treat  them  to  blazes  of 
blue  ruin — and  they  make  their  first 
appearance,  with  distin^ished  suc- 
cess, in  the  character  of  David's  Sow* 
But  how  many  open-handed  lads 
there  are,  who  are  miserable  till  they 
have  melted  their  wa^es — whether 
paid  in  paper  or  gold— into  the  curse 
of  life!  The  common  run  of  me- 
chanics are  neither  misers  nor  spend- 
thrifts— but  anxious,  horn,  tlie  dic- 
tates of  reason,  to  save  and  accu- 
mulate, and  desirous,  from  the  dic- 
tates of  passion,  to  spend  and  scatter 
— and  hence  their  mixed  and  melan- 
choly life — its  lights  and  shadows — 
one  week  drunk  and  another  sober — 
for  nature  permits,  nay,  impels,  her 
children  to  display  inconsistencies  of 
conduct  that  must  often  perplex  our 
Rhapsodist,  in  his  most  dogged  de- 
termination to  see  all  men  who  live 
in  large  towns,  in  old-settled  coun- 
tries, not  only  unable,  from  low 
waffes,  to  divert  themselves,  by  in- 
dulging in  riot  and  debauchery,  but 
not  permitted  to  do  so,  by  *'  the 
powerful  propensity  to  accumulate 
and  saver  iul  settiuff  their  faces 
against  every  kind  of  intoxication, 
whether  of  women  or  wine ;  and  by 
the  saving  grace  of  the  '*  auri  sacra 
fames,"  (our  Rhapsodist's  darling 
quotation  from  the  Classics,)  led  past 
the  temptation  of  the  open  doors  of 
sin! 

That  mechanics,  in  great  towns,  in 
old-settled  countries,  have  seldom 
wages  high  enough  to  enable  or  in- 
duce any  great  part  of  them  to  in- 
dulge in  dissipation,  we  must,  in  spite 
of  our  Rhapsodist* 8  imperious  dic- 
tum, say  that  nobody  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  ruinous  fluctuations  in- 
cident to  manufactures  through  com- 
merce, can  for  a  moment  oelieve. 
That  the  majority  are  tolerably  well- 
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behaved  and  sober,  in  ordinary  tinies» 
we  cheerfully  grant ;  but  a  man  must 
■hut  his  eyes,  and  put  cotton  into  his 
ears,  who  intends  to  walk  the  streets 
of  a  great  manufacturing  town,  even 
by  day — and  if  by  night,  ue  had  better 
leave  both  his  eyes  and  ears  at  home 
— without  seeing  and  hearing  the 
din  and  disorder  of  a  wide-spread 
and  profligate  dissipation.  Ennui 
itself— ^e  plague  it  seems  of  un- 
washed artificers— although  it  possi- 
bly may  make  those  who  suffer  under 
it,  fly  for  relief  to  newspapers  and 
the  cheaper  sort  of  periodical  works 
— will  far  more  frequently,  we  should 
opine,  drive  them  to  the  gin-shop,  or 
worse  places— or  to  the  druggists* 
shops — for  we  have  heard  that  there 
are  vul^r  opium-eaters.  But  ba- 
nishinj;  Ennui  to  fashionable  or  gen- 
teel lif^ — our  Rhapsodistis  a  dreamer 
among  men  indeed,  if  he  seriously 
believes  that  in  old-settled  countries, 
mechanics  do  not  too  often,  and  in 
miserable  numbers— get  drunk.  His 
creed  looks  like  the  crotchet  of  some 
hare-brained  rural  sentimentalist, 
poetizing  about  towns,  and  not  like 
an  opinion  adopted  from  reflection, 
observation,  experience,  and  reason, 
by  the  Professor  of  Political  Econo- 
my in  the  University  of  London. 

Our  Rhapsodist  says  by  **  cultiva' 
ting,  that  is,  stimulating — the  mental 
powers."  With  what  an  air  of  grand 
simplicity  he  lets  his  dogmata  drop 
from  his  lips,  or  trickle  from  his  pen  I 
You  may  stimulate  a  mechanic  s  or 
a  peasant's  mental  powers  b^  such 
reading  as  shall  poison  or  kill  his 
soul.  You  may  stimulate  them  so 
as  to  impel  him  to  burn  stacks  and 
break  machinery — and  thus  elevate 
him  to  the  gallows.  Nor  do  we  know 
any  other  kind  of  reading  more  like- 
ly to  do  so  than  that  of  '*  a  large  sup- 
]y  of  newspapers,  and  the  cheaper 
inds  of  penodical  works" — for  they 
are  not  all  like  the  tracts  circulated 
by  the  Society  for  Useful  and  Enter- 
taining Knowledge— and  man^  of 
them  are  as  inflammatory — as  stimu- 
lative, as  if  edited  by  •*  Swing." 
Strong  spirits  stimulate — but  they 
destroy — and  cheap  gin,  bad  as  it* is 
for  soul  and  body,  for  the  corporeal 
and  for  the  mental  powers,  is  not 
more  so  than  the  cheap  paper-poi- 
son of  the  incendiary  Press.  "  Cul- 
tivating, that  is,  stimulating  I"  and 


ti 


this  is  the  secret— of  ^Education  for 
the  People ! 

To  know  what  is  the  real  character 
and  condition  either  of  the  town  or 
country  population  of  this  kingdom, 
we  must  look  a  little  deeper  into 
both  than  our  Rhapsodist,  and  not 
content  ourselves^with  such  a  very 
superficial  survey.  The  condition 
of  rural  labourers  is  certainly  more 
steadfast  than  that  of  manufacturing 
workmen;  and  therefore  whatever 
good  and  useful  qualities  of  mind, 
or  habits  of  conduct,  are  naturally 
formed  and  fostered  by  such  influ- 
ences, will  and  must  belong  to  the  one 
rather  than  to  the  other.  Such  qua- 
lities and  habits  are  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
human  beings ;  and  therein  the  rural 
population  certainly  have  the  advan- 
tage. It  is  a  blessing  belonging  to 
their  condition,  and  breathing  its  in- 
fluence over  their  whole  life.  Nor 
does  it  at  all  disprove  the  truth  of 
this,  that  bad  governments  have  it  in 
their  power  to  break  in  upon  lOid 
disturb,  and  even,  indeed,  reverse 
this  law.  To  such  thwarting  and 
counteracting  causes  all  modes  and 
conditions  of  life  are  alike  subject; 
but  we  have  spoken  of  what  would 
happen,  were  the  agencpr  of  natural 
laws  notgrie  vously  nullified  or  worse, 
by  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  pre* 
tended  science. 

Finally,  will  our  Rhapsodist  doubt 
or  deny,  that  in  large  towns  and 
cities  vice  has  its  haunts  and  its 
strongholds  ?  There  is  comparative 
innocence  in  the  country.  The  hu- 
man heart,  indeed,  is  the  same  in  a 
crowded  lane  and  in  a  lonely  valley ; 
and  it  often  remains  the  same — nay, 
the  virtue  of  self-denial,  and  of 
^*  holding  fast  its  integrity,"  and  of 
turning  away  in  stern  aisdain  of 
pollution,  is  orten  witnessed— oftener 
it  triumphs  unwitnessed — ^in  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  great  city,  than  in  the 
untdnted  air  of  rural  life.  Such 
conquests  are  great,  and  **  verily 
they  shall  have  weir  reward."  But 
on  the  whole,  is  there  not  a  lower 
tone  of  morality — more  laxity  of 
manners  among  the  inhabitants  of 
cities— high  as  well  as  low— but  of 
the  low  alone  we  now  speak — than 
among  country  people  ?  A  greater 
license  in  all  things  Is  allowea- one 
family  is  not  such  a  check  upon  ai)* 
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other— that  moral  inquisition,  which 
conscience  herself  establishes  in  the 
country,  cannot  be  in  cities-^vil 
deeds  can  be  concealed  there,  or  lost 
in  the  crowd— and  there  is  the  infec- 
tor  and  the  contagion  of  the  Plague 
ofEviL 

Gentle  and  judicious  reader !  to 
the  side  of  which  Rhapsodist  dost 
thou  incline  ? 

But  let  us  away  like  a  Flamingo  to 
oiherscenes  over  the  trackless  snow. 

What  do  you  mean  by  original 
genius?  By  that  fine  line  in  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope — 

"  To  muse  on  Nature  with  a  poet's  eye  ?** 

Why — genius— one  kind  of  it  at  least 
—is  transfusion  of  self  into  all  out- 
ward things.  The  genius  that  does 
that— naturally,  but  novelly— is  ori- 
ginal—and now  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  one  kind  of  original  genius. 
Have  we,  then,  Christopher  Worth, 
that  gift?  Have  you?  Yea, both  of 
Us.  Our  spirits  animate  the  insensate 
earth,  till  she  speaks,  sings,  smiles, 
laughs,  weeps,  sighs,  groans,  goes 
mad,  and  dies.  Nothing  easier,  though 
perhaps  it  is  wicked,  man  for  origin- 
al genius  like  ours,  or  yours,  to  drive 
the  earth  to  distraction.  We  wave 
our  wizard  hand  thus — and  lo !  list  I 
she  is  insane.  How  she  howls  to 
heaven,  and  how  the  maddened  hea- 
ven howls  back  her  frenzy  !  Two 
dreadful  maniacs  raging  apart,  but 
in  communion,  in  one  vast  bedlam ! 
The  drift^now  spins  before  the  hur- 
ricane, hissing  like  a  nest  of  serpents, 
let  loose  to  torment  the  air.  What 
fierce  flakes!  furies!  as  if  all  the 
wasps  that  ever  stung  had  been  re- 
vivined,  and  were  now  careering 
part  and  parcel  of  the  tempest  We 
are  in  a  Highland  Hut  in  the  midst 
of  mountains.  But  no  land  is  to  be 
seen  any  more  than  if  we  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea.  Yet  a  wan  glare 
shews  that  the  snowstorm  is  strange- 
ly shadowed  by  superincumbent 
cliffs;  and  though  you  cannot  see, 
you  hear  the  mountains.  Rendings 
are  going  on,  frequent,  over  your 
head — and  all  around  the  blind  wil- 
derness— the  thunderous  tumblings 
down  of  avalanches,  mixed  with  the 
moanings,  shriekings,  and  yellings 
of  caves,  as  if  spirits  there  were 
angry  with  the  snow-drift  choking  up 
U&e  fissures  and  chasms  in  the  cnffs. 
Is  that  the  creaking,  and  groaning. 


and  rodting,  and  totting  of  old  treet, 
afiraid  of  l^ing  uprooted  and  flung 
into  the  spate  r 

'*  Red  comes  the  river  down,  and  loud  and 
oft 
The  angry  ipirit  of  the  water  shrieks, 

more  fearful  than  at  midnight  in  this 
nightlike  day — whose  meridian  is  a 
total  sun  eclipse.    The  river  runs 
by,  bloodlike,  through  the  snow— 
and,  short  as  is  the  reach  you  can 
tee  through  the  flaky  gloom,  titat 
short  reach  shews  that  all  his  course 
must  be  terrible — ^more  and  more 
terrible— as,  gathering  his  streams 
like  a  chieftain  his  clan— erelong  he 
will  sweep  shieling,  and  hut,  and 
hamlet  to  the  sea,  undermining  rocks, 
cutting  mounds  asunder,  and  blow- 
ing up  bridges  that  explode  into  the 
air  with  a  roar  like  that  of  cannon. 
You  sometimes  think  you  hear  thun- 
der, though  you  know  that  cannot 
be — but  sublimer  than  thunder  is 
the  nameless  noise  so  like  that  of 
agonized  life — that  eddies  far  and 
wide  around— high  and  huge  above 
— fear  all  the  whue  being  at  the  bot- 
tom of  your  heart — an  objectless, 
dim,  dreary,  undefinable  fear,  whose 
troubled   presence— if  any  mortal 
feeling  be  so — ^Is  indeed  sublime. 
Your  imau^nation  is  troubled,  and 
dreams  of  death,  but  of  no  single 
corpse,  of  no  single  grave.  Nor  fear 
you  for  yourself,  tor  the  Hut  in 
which  you  enjoy  the  storm,  is  safer 
than  the  canopied  cliff-calm  of  the 
eaffle's  nest;  but  your  spirit  is  con- 
vulsed from  all  its  deepest  and  dark- 
est foundations,  as  if  by  a  soul-quake, 
and  all  that  lay  hidden  there  of  the 
wild  and  wonderful,  the  pitiful  and 
the  strange,  the  terrible  and  pathetic, 
is  now  upturned  in  dim  confusion, 
and  imagination  working  among  the 
secret  treasures  of  the  heart,  creates 
out  of  them  moods  kindred  and  con- 
genial with  the  hurricane,  btensify- 
ing  tiie  madness  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  till  that  which  8ees,and  that 
which  is  seen,  that  which  hears,  and 
that  which  is  heard,  undergo  alter- 
nate mutual  transfiguration ;  and  the 
blind   Roaring  Dav— at  once  sub- 
stance, shadow,  and  soul — is  felt  to 
be  one  with  ourselves,  and  the  blend- 
ed whole,  either  the  Live-Dead,  or 
theDead-Alivel 

We  are  in  a  Highland  Hut— if  we 
called  it  a  Shieling,  we  did  so  merely 
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because  we  love  the  lound  of  tiie 
word  ShieliDg,  and  the  image  it  at 
once  brinj^  to  eye  and  ear — tbe 
rustling  of  leaves  on  a  summer  sil- 
ran  bower,  hj  simple  art  slightly 
changed  from  me  form  of  the  grow^ 
of  nature,  or  the  waving  of  &m  on 
the  turf-roof  and  turf-walls,  all  co* 
vered  with  wild-flowers  and  mosses, 
and  moulded  by  one  single  season 
into  a  knoll-like  beauty,  beside  its 
guardian  birch-tree,  insupportable  to 
all  evil  spirits,  but  with  Its  silvery 
stem  andT  drooping  tresses,  dear  to 
the  Silent  People  that  won  in  the 
land  of  peace.  Truly  this  is  not 
the  sweet  Shieling-season,  when,  far 
away  from  all  oUier  human  dwell- 
ines,  on  the  dip  of  some  great  moun* 
tain,  quite  at  the  head  of  a  day's- 
joumey-long  glen,  the  young  herds- 
man, haply  all  alone,  witiiout  one 
single  being  with  him  that  has  the 
use  of  speech,  liveth  for  months 
retired  far  from  kirk  and  cross — 
Luath  his  sole  compuiion^his  sole 
care  the  pasturing  nocks— and  when 
their  bleat  is  silent,  the  sole  sounds 
he  hears  the  croak  of  the  raven 
the  cliff,  or  bark  of  the  eagle 


on 

in  the  sky  I  O  sweet,  solitary  lot'of 
lover  1  Haply  in  some  oasis  in  the 
wildernes^  some  steadfast  gleam  of 
emerald  light  amid  the  hyacinth- 
ine-hue  of  the  heaUier,  that  young 
herdsman  hath  pitched  his  tent,  by 
one  Good  Spint  haunted  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  through  all  those 
sunnr,  moonUffht,  starry  months,— 
the  Orphan*girT,  whom  years  ago  her 
dying  father  gave  into  his  arms— 
the  old  blind  soldier— knowing  that 
the  boy  would  shield  her  innocence 
—when  every  blood-relation  had 
been  buried — now  Orphaiv«irl  no 
more,  but  sitting— growing  Siere— 
like  a  lily  at  the  Shieling  porch,  or 
singing  sweeter  than  any  bird— the 
ham>iest  of  all  living  things— her  own 
dark-haired  Ronald^s  Bride. 

We  are  in  a  Highland  Hut  among 
a  Highland  Snow-storm— and  all  at 
once  the  dreams  of  fancy  and  ima- 
gination fade,  and 

"  The  still  sad  music  of  humanity** 

is  heard  by  the  heart  amidst  the  roar 
of  the  merciless  hurricane.  We  re* 
member  the  words  of  Bums— the 
peerless  Peasant— and  siHaple  as  they 
are,  with  what  profound  pathos  are 
they  charged  I 


**  LiflC*iiitif  the  doon  an*  winnoekt  T$MBf 

I  think  me  on  the  ourie  cattle, 

Or  siUy  sheep,  wha  bide  this  brtttle 

O*  winter  war. 
And  thro'  the  drift,  deep-lairlnf  sprattlr. 

Beneath  a  scaur ! 

Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing, 
That,  in  tiM  merry  months  o*  spring, 
DtUghtad  mo  to  hear  thoe  sing, 

What  eomeso' thee? 
Whsr  wilt  thou  oow'r  thy  chittoring  wing. 

An*  close  thy  oo  ? 

Ev'n  you  on  murdering  errands  toii'd, 
Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiled, 
The  blood-stain*d  roost,  and   sheep-eote 
spoil'd. 

My  heart  forgets, 
While  pitiless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats.** 

Bums  is  our  Lowland  bard-^but 
poetry  is  poetry  ril  over  the  world, 
when  streamed  from  the  life-blood 
of  the  human  heart  So  sang;  the 
Genius  of  inspired  humanity  in  his 
tree-sheltered  "  auld  clay-biggin,"  in 
one  of  the  vales  of  Coila,  where 
gently  swell  the  "  banks  and  braes 
o*  bonnv  Doon;"  and  now  our  heart 
responds  the  strain,  high  up  among 
the  Celtic  cliffs,  centralamong  a  sea 
of  mountains  lurking  hidden  in  a 
snow-storm  that  enshrouds  the  day- 
light Ave — ^the  one  single  door 
of  this  Hut— the  one  single  **  win- 
nock,"  does  "  ratUe"— by  fits— as 
the  blast  smites  it,  in  spite  of  the 
white  mound  drifted  hill-high  all 
round  the  almost  buried  dwelling. 
Dim  through  the  peat-reek  cower 
the  figures  in  tartan — fear  has  hush- 
ed the  cry  of  the  infant  in  the  swing- 
ing cradle— and  all  the  other  imps  are 
mute.  But  the  household  is  thinner 
than  usual  at  the  meal-hour;  and 
feet  that  loved  to  follow  the  red- 
deer  along  the  bent,  now  fearless  of 
pitfalls,  have  been,  since  the  first 
lower  of  morning  liffht^  traversing 
tiie  tempest  The  shepherds,  who 
sit  all  day  long,  when  summer  hues 
are  shining,  and  summer  flowerets 
blow,  almost  idle  in  their  plaids,  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  some  rock 
watching  their  flocks  feeding  above, 
around,  and  below,  now  expose  their 
bold  breasts  to  all  the  perils  of  the 
pastoral  life.  This  is  our  Arcadia— 
a  realm  of  wrath — woe — danger,  and 
death.  Here  are  bred  the  men  whose 
blood— when  the   bagpipe  blew-* 
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has  been  prodigally  poured  forth  on 
a  thouBand  shores.  The  limbs  strung 
to  gian^force  by  such  snows  as 
these,  moving  in  line  of  battle  with« 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids, 

"  Brouglit  from  the  dust  the  sound  of  li- 
berty," 

while  the  In?incible  standard  was 
lowered  before  the  heroes  of  the  Old 
Black  Watch,  and  victory  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  defeat  arose  on  **  that 
thrice-repeated  cry"  that  quails  all 
foes  that  madly  rush  against  the  ban- 
ners of  Albyn.    The  storm 

**  That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest,** 

and  has  frozen  in  his  eyry  the  eagle's 
wing,  driven  the  deer  to  the  comb 
beneath  the  cliffs,  and  all  nieht  im- 

Erisoned  the  wild-cat  in  his  cell, 
and  in  hand,  as  is  their  wont  when 
crossing  a  stream  or  flood,  bands  of 
Highlanders  now  face  in  its  strong- 
holds, all  over  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, come  it  from  the  wrathful 
inland  or  the  more  wrathful  sea. 

*'  They  think  upon  the  ourle  cattle 
And  silly  sheep,** 

and  man's  reason  goes  to  the  help 
of  brute  instinct— of  them  **  whose 
life  is  hidden  with  God  r 

How  passing  sweet  is  that  second 
stanza,  heard  luce  a  low  hymn  amidst 
the  noise  of  the  tempest!  Let  our 
hearts  recite  it— even  once  more ! 

"  Ilk  happing  bird,  wee,  helpless  thing, 
That,  In  the  merry  months  o'  spring. 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What  comes  o*  thee  ? 
Whar  wilt  thou  oow*r  thy  chltterlng  wing, 

An'  close  thy  ee  ?** 

The  whole  earth  is  in  a  moment 
green  again — trees  whisper — stream* 
lets  murmur — and  the  ^  merry  month 
o'  Spring"  is  musical  through  all  her 
groves.    But 

**  A  change  comes  o*er  the  spirit  of  our 
dream, 

and  in  a  moment  we  know  that  al- 
moft  all  those  sweet-singers  are  now 
dead— or  that  they 

«  Cower  the  chitterlng  wing,** 

never  more  to  flutter  through  the 
woodlands,  and  **  close  the  ee" 
whose  wild  brightness,  now  dim, 
•hall  never  more  be  re-illumined  with 
love,  when  the  Seaaon  of  liesta  is  at 


hand,  and  bush,  tree,  and  tower  are 
again  all  a-twitter  with  the  survivors 
of  some  gentler  clime ! 

The  poet*s  heart,  humanized  to 
utmost  tenderness  by  the  beauty  of 
its  own  merciful  thoughts,  extends 
its  forgetfulness — that  is,  its  forgive- 
ness—to all  the  poor  beasts  of  prey. 
That,  say  we,  is  true  Christian  poetry, 
and  then  expressed  in  what  power- 
ful words ! 

'<  Ev*n  you  on  murdering  errands  toU'd, 
Lone  from  your  savage  homes  exiled  !** 

Each  syllable  tells — each  stroke  of 
the  poet-painter*s  pencil  depicts  the 
life  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  beast 
of  prey  I  And  then,  feeling  that  at 
such  an  hour  all  life  is  subject  to  one 
lot,  how  profound  the  pathos  reflect- 
ed back  upon  our  own  selves  and 
our  mortal  condition,  by  these  few 
simplest  words— 

"  My  heart  forgetn, 

While  pitiless  the  tempest  wild 

Sore  on  you  beats  !** 

They  go  to  help  the ''  ourie  cattle" 
and  the  **  silly  sheep;"  but  who  knows 
that  they  are  not  sent  on  an  errand  of 
higher  mercy,  by  Him  whose  ear  has 
not  been  shut  to  the  prayer  almost 
frozen  on  the  lips  of  tnem  about  to 
perish !  A  Tale  of  Truth  and  Tears, 
long  forgotten,  comes  across  our 
heart — long  forgotten,  though  on  the 
eve  of  that  day  on  which  the  deli- 
verance happened,  so  passionately 
did  we  all  regard  it,  that  we  felt  that 
interference  providential— as  if  we 
had  indeed  seen  the  hand  of  God 
stretched  down  through  the  mist  and 
snow  from  heaven  I  We  all  said  that 
it  would  never  idl  our  lives  long  de- 
sert our  memory.  But  all  of  us  for* 
ffot  it— -and  now,  while  the.  tempest 
Howls,  it  seems  again  but  of  yester- 
day I 

One  family  lived  in  Glen-Greran, 
and  another  in  Glenco— the  families 
of  two  brothers — seldom  visitingeach 
other  on  workinff-days,  for  their  sheep 
mingled  not  on  3ie  hill;  seldom  meet- 
ii^  even  on  Sabbaths,  for  theurs  was 
not  the  same  parish-kirk;  and  sel- 
dom coming  together  on  rural  festi- 
vals or  holidays,  for  in  the  Highlands 
now  these  are  not  so  frequent  as  of 
yore;  yet  all  these  sweet  seldoms, 
taken  together,  to  loving  hearts  made 
a  happy  many,  and  thus,  though  each 
family  passea  its  life  in  its  own  home- 
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felt  wilderaess,  there  were  many  in- 
vi8ible  threads  stretched  out  through 
the  intermediate  air,  connecting  the 
two  diirellings  together — even  as  the 
dew-hemmed  gossamer  keeps  float- 
ing from  one  tree  to  another,  each 
with  its  own  secret  nest  And  nestlike 
both  dwellings  were.  That  in  Glen- 
co,  built  beneath  a  treeless  but  high- 
heathered  rock — lown  in  all  storms 
— with  greensward  and  garden  on  a 
slope  down  to  that  rivulet,  the  clear- 
est of  the  clear,  (oh !  once  wofully 
redden'd !)  andgrowiiiff — so  it  seems 
in  the  mosses  of  its  own  roof,  and 
the  huge  stones  that  overshadow  it 
— out  of,  and  belonging  to,  the  solid 
earth.  2*hat  in  Glencreran,  more 
conspicuous,  on  a  knoll  among  the 
pastoral  meadows,  midway  between 
mountain  and  mountain,  so  that  the 
grove  which  shelters  it, except  when 
the  sun  is  shining  in  his  meridian- 
tower,  is  darkened  by  both  their 
shadows,  and  dark,  indeed,  even  in 
the  sunshine,  for  'tis  a  low  but  wide- 
armed  grove  of  old  oaklike  pines. 
A  little  farther  down,  and  Glencre- 
ran is  truly  "  a  silvan  scene"  in- 
deed ;  but  this  dwelling  is  the  high- 
est up  of  all,  the  first  you  descend 
upon,  near  the  foot  of  that  wild 
hanging  staircase  now  between  you 
and  Glen-Etive,  and,  except  this  old 
oaklike  grove  of  pines,  there  is  not 
a  tree,  and  hardly  a  bush,  on  bank  or 
brae,  pasture  or  hay-field,  though 
these  are  kept,  by  many  a  rill,  there 
mingling  themselves  into  one  stream, 
in  a  perpetual  green  lustre  that 
seemeth  **  unborrowed  from  the 
sun,**  and  to  be  as  native  to  the  grass 
as  its  light  is  to  the  glow-worm. 
Such  are  the  two  Huts— -for  they  are 
huts  and  no  more — and  you  may  see 
them  still,  if  you  know  bow  to  dis- 
cover the  beautiful  sights  of  nature 
from  descriptions  treasured  in  your 
heart — and  if  the  spirit  of  change, 
now  nowhere  at  rest  on  the  earth, 
not  even  in  its  most  solitanr  places* 
have  not  swept  violently  from  the 
scenes  they  beautified,  the  humble 
but  hereditary  dwellinjgs  that  ought 
to  be  allowed,  in  the  fulness  of  the 
quiet  time,  to  relapse  back  into  the 
bosom  of  nature,  through  insensible 
and  unperceived  decay. 

These  Huts  belonged  to  brothers 
— and  each  had  an  only  child — a  son 
and  a  daughter — ^born  on  the  same 
day — and  now  blooming  on  tlie  verge 
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did 

of  youth.  A  year  ago,  and  they  were 
but  mere  children— but  what  won 
drous  growth  of  spirit  and  of  the 
spirit's  frame  does  nature,  at  that 
season  of  life,  often  present  before 
our  eyes,  so  that  we  ^most  see  the 
very  change  going  on  between  mom 
and  mom,  and  feel  that  these  objects 
of  our  affection  are  daily  brought 
closer  to  ourselves,  by  their  par- 
taking daily  more  and  more  in  all 
our  most  sacred  thoug[hts,  in  our 
cares  and  in  our  duties,  and  iu 
knowledge  of  the  sorrows  as  well  aa 
the  joys  of  our  common  lot.  Thus 
had  these  cousins  grown  up  before 
their  parento'  eyes,  Flora  Macdonald 
—a  name  hallowed  of  yore— the 
fairest,  and  Hamish,  the  brightest  of 
all  the  living  flowers  in  Glencreran 
and  Glenco.  It  was  now  their  six- 
teenth birth-day — and  never  had  a 
winter  sun  smiled  more  serenely 
over  a  hush  of  snow.  Flora,  it  had 
been  agreed  on,  was  to  pass  that  day 
in  Glencreran,  and  Hamish  to  meet 
her  among  the  mountains,  that  he 
mi^ht  bring  her  down  the  many  pre- 
cipitous passes  to  hisparents'  Hut. 
It  was  the  middle  of  February,  and 
the  snow  had  lain  for  weeks  with 
all  its  drifts  unchanged,  so  calm  had 
been  the  weather,  and  so  continued 
the  frost  At  the  same  hour,  known 
by  horologe  on  the  cliff  touched  by 
the  finger  of  dawn,  the  happy  crea- 
tures left  each  their  own  glen,  and 
mile  after  mile  of  the  smooth  sur- 
face glided  away  past  their  feet,  al- 
most as  the  quiet  water  glides  by  the 
little  boat  that,  in  favouring  breezes, 
walks  merrily  along  the  sea.  And 
soon  they  met  at  the  trysting-place 
— a  bank  of  birch-trees,  beneath  a 
cliff  that  takes  its  name  from  the 
Eagles. 

On  their  meeting,  seemed  not  the 
whole  wilderness  to  their  souls  and 
senses  suddenly  inspired  with  beau- 
ty and  with  joy  ?  Insects  unheard 
by  them  before  hummed  and  glitter- 
ed in  the  air — from  tree-roots,  where 
the  snow  was  thin,  little  flowers,  or 
herbs  flowerlike,  now  for  the  first 
time  were  seen  looking  out  as  if 
alive — the  trees  themselves  seemed 
budding  as  if  it  were  already  spring 
— and  rare  as,  in  that  rocky  region, 
are  the  birds  of  song,  a  faint  trill  foe 
a  moment  touched  their  ear,  and  the 
flutter  of  a  wing,  telling  them  that 
somewhere  near  there  was  prepai*a» 
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tionfor  a  nest  Deep  down  beneath 
the  snow  they  listened  to  the  tinkle 
of  rills  unreached  by  the  frost — and 
merry,  thought  they,  was  the  music 
of  these  contented  prisoners.  Not 
Summer's  self,  in  its  deepest  green, 
80  beautiful  had  ever  been  to  them 
before,  as  now  the  mild  white  of 
Winter  j  and  when  their  eyes  were 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  when  had  they 
ever  seen  before  a  sky  of  such  per- 
fect blue — a  sun  so  gentle  hi  its 
brightness,  or  altogether  a  week-day 
in  any  season,  so  luce  a  Sabbath  in  its 
stillness,  so  like  a  holy  day  in  its  joy  I 
liOvers  were  they — ^aJ though  as  yet 
tiiey  knew  it  not — for  from  love  only 
could  have  come  such  bliss  as  now 
was  theh« — a  bliss,  that  while  it 
bei^itffied,  they  felt  came  from  and 
belonged  to  the  eternal  skies. 

In  tnat  wilderness  Flora  sang  all 
tier  old  songs  to  those  wild  Gaelic 
airs  that  sound  like  the  sighing  of 
winds  among  fractured  cllflS,  or  the 
branches  of  storm-tossed  trees,  when 
the  subsiding  tempest  is  about  to 
let  them  rest  Monotonous  music ! 
but  irresistible  over  the  heart  it 
has  once  awakened  and  enthralled, 
80  sincere  seems  to  be  the  moumful- 
ness  it  breathes  in  its  simplicity — a 
mournfulness  brooding  and  feeding 
for  ever  and  ever  on  the  same  note 
that  is  at  once  its  natural  expression 
and  its  sweetest  aliment,  of  which 
the  dreaming  singer  never  wearieth 
in  her  woe,  while  her  heart  all  the 
time  is  haunted  by  all  that  is  most 

Siteous  in  memory,  by  the  faces  of 
le  dead  in  their  paleness  returning 
to  the  shades  of  mortality,  only  that 
once  more  they  may  pour  from  their 
fixed  eyes  those  strange  showers  of 
unaccountable  tears  I 

How  merrv  were  they  between 
those  mournful  airs  I  Oh  how  Flora 
trembled  to  see  her  lover's  burning 
brow  and  flashing  eyes,  as  he  told 
her  tales  of  great  batUes  fought  in 
foreign  lands,  far,  far  across  the  sea 
—tales  which  he  had  drunk  in  with 
greedy  ears  from  the  old  heroes 
scattered  all  over  Lochaber  and  Ba- 
denoch,  on  the  brink  of  Uie  grave 
still  garrulous  of  blood! 

**   The  lun  tat  high  in  hts  meridian 
tewtr," 

buttkne  had  notbeen  with  the  youth- 
ful lovers,  and  the  blessed  beings 
believed  that  yet  'twas  but  a  litU^ 


hour  since  beneath  the  Eagle  Cliff 
they  had  met  in  the  prime  of  the  full- 
brightened  mom ! 

Ihe  boy  starts  to  bis  feet^and  his 
keen  eye  looks  aioag  the  ready  rifle 
— for  his  sires  had  all  been  famous 
deer-stalkers,  and  the  passion  of  the 
chase  was  hereditary  in  his  blood. 
Le !  a  deer  from  Dalness,  dog-driven, 
or  sullenly  astray,  slowly  bearing  his 
antlers  up  the  glen,  then  stopping 
for  a  moment  to  snuff  the  air,  and 
like  lightning  away — away!  The 
rifle-shot  rings  dully  from  the  scarce 
echoing  snow^cliffs,  and  the  animal 
leaps  uoft,  struck  by  a  mortal  but 
not  sudden  death-wound.  Oh  !  for 
Fingal  now  to  pull  him  down  like  a 
woR — ^but  labouring  and  lumbering 
heavily  alonff,the  snow  spotted,  as  he 
bounds,  witn  blood,  the  huge  animal 
at  last  disappears  round  some  rocks 
at  the  head  of  the  glen.  '<  Follow  me. 
Flora!"  the  boy-hunter  cries — and 
flinging  down  their  plaids,  they  turn 
their  bright  faces  to  the  mountain, 
and  away  up  the  long  glen  after  the 
stricken  deer.  Fleet  was  the  moun- 
tain-girl as  an  Oread — and  Hamish, 
as  he  ever  and  anon  looked  back  to 
wave  her  on,  with  pride  admired  the 
beauty  of  her  lightsome  motion  as 
she  bounded  along  the  snow.  Red- 
der and  redder  grew  that  snow,  and 
more  heavily  trampled,  as  they  wind- 
ed round  the  rocks — and,  lo  I  the  deer 
staggering  up  the  mountain,  not  half 
a  mne  o£r,  and  there  standing  at  bay, 
as  if  before  his  swimming  eyes  came 
a  vision  of  Fingal,  the  terror  of  the 
forest,  whose  howl  was  known  to  all 
the  echoes,  and  quailed  the  herd 
while  their  antlers  were  yet  afar  off  I 
"  Rest,  Flora !  rest !  while  I  fly  to 
him  with  my  rifle — and  shoot  him 
through  the  heart!" 

Up—up — up— far  far  far  up  the 
interminable  glen,  that  kept  winding 
and  winding,  round  many  a  jutting 
promontory,  and  many  a  castled  c\\S, 
the  red-deer  kept  dragging  its  gore- 
oozing  bulk,  sometimes  almost  with- 
in, and  then,  for  some  hundreds  of 
yards,  beyond  rifle-shot,  while  the 
boy,  maddened  by  the  chase,  pressed 
forwards,  now  all  alone,  nor  any 
more  looking  behind  for  Flora,  who 
liad  entirely  disappeared ;  and  thus 
he  was  hurried  on  for  miles  by  the 
whirlwind  of  passion — till  at  last  he 
struck  the  noble  quarry,  and  down 
sank  the  antlers  in  the  enoW|  while 
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tbe  air  was  spurned  by  the  convul- 
sive beatings  of  feet  Then  leapt 
Hamish  upon  the  Red-deer  like  a 
beast  of  prey— and  lifted  up  a  look 
of  triumph  to  the  mountain  tops. 

Where  is  Flora?  Her  lover  has 
forgotten  her — and  he  is  alone — nor 
knows  it — in  the  wilderness — he  and 
the  Red-deer — an  enormous  animal 
—fast  stiffening  in  the  frost  of  death. 
Some  large  flakes  of  snow  are 
in  the  air — and  they  seem  to  wa^ 
ver  and  whirl,  though,  an  hour  ago, 
there  was  not  a  breath  all  over  tne 
region.  Faster  they  fall  and  faster — 
the  dakes  are  almost  as  large  as 
leaves^and  over-head,  whence  so 
suddenly  has  come  that  huge  yellow 
cloud?  "  Flora,  where  are  you? 
where  are  you.  Flora?" — and  from 
the  huge  hide  the  hoj  leaps  up,  and 
sees  that  no  Flora  is  in  the  glen. 
But  yonder  is  a  moving  speck  far 
off  upon  the  snow!  "ns  she — ^'tis 
she — and  again  Hamish  turns  his 
eyes  upon  the  quarry,  and  the  heart 
of  the  nunter  bums  within  him  like 
a  new-stirred  fire.  Shrill  as  the 
eagle*8  cry,  disturbed  in  his  eyry, 
he  sends  his  voice  down  the  glen— 
and  Flora,  with  cheeks  pale  and 
bright  by  fits,  is  at  last  at  his  side. 
Panting  and  speechless  she  stands-* 
and  then  dizzily  sinks  fainting  on  his 
breast  Her  hfur  is  ruffled  by  the 
wind  that  revives  her,  and  her  face 
^  moistened  by  the  snow-flakes, 
now  not  falling,  but  driven — for  the 
day  has  undergone  a  dismal  change, 
and  all  over  the  skies  are  now  lower* 
in^  savage  symptoms  of  a  fast-co- 
mmg  nigntrstorm. 

Bare  is  poor  Flora's  head,  and 
sorely  drenched  her  hair — that  au 
hour  or  two  ago  glittered  in  the  sun- 
shine. Her  smvering  frame  misses 
now  the  warmth  of  tne  plaid  which, 
almost  no  cold  can  penetrate,  and 
which  had  kept  the  vital  current 
flowing  freely  in  many  a  bitter  blast 
What  would  the  miserable  boy  give 
now  for  the  coverings  lying  far  away^ 
which,  in  his  foolish  passion,  he  flung 
down  to  chase  that  fatal  deer !  "  Oh  I 
Flora  I  if  you  would  not  fear  to  stay 
here  by  yourself— under  the  protec- 
tion of  God,  who  surely  will  not  for- 
sake you — soon  will  I  go  and  come 
from  the  place  where  our  plaids  are 
Iving;  and  under  the  shelter  of  the 
deer,  we  may  be  able  to  outlive  the 
hurricane-— you  wrapt  up  in  them 


— and  folded— O  my  dearest  sis- 
ter—in my  arms  I*'—"  I  will  go  with 
you  down  the  glen,  Hamish!"  and 
she  left  his  breast — but,  weak  as  a 
day-old  lamb,  tottered— and  sank 
down  amoiu^  the  snow.  The  cold — 
intense  as  ff  the  air  were  ice — had 
chilled  her  very  heart,  after  the  heat 
of  that  long  race ;  and  it  was  mani- 
fest that  here  she  must  be  for  the 
night — to  live  or  to  die!  And  the 
night  seemed  already  come,  so  fiill 
was  the  lift  of  snow ;  while  die  glim- 
mer evenr  moment  became  gloomier^ 
as  if  the  day  was  expiring  long  before 
its  time.  Howling  at  a  distance  down 
the  glen  was  heard  a  sea-bom  tem- 
pest from  the  Linnhe-Loch,  where 
now  they  both  knew  the  tide  was 
tumbling  in,  bringing  with  it  sleet 
and  snow  blasts  from  afar;  and  from 
the  opposite  quarter  of  the  sky  an 
inland  tempest  was  raging  to  meet 
it,  while  every  lesser  glen  had  its 
own  uproar,  so  that  on  aU  hands  they 
were  environed  with  death. 

"  I  will  go— and,  till  I  retum,  leave 
you  with  God."—"  Go,  Hamish  !'• 
and  he  went  and  came — as  if  he 
had  been  endowed  with  the  raven's 
wines  I 

Miles  away — and  miles  back  had 
he  flown— and  an  hour  had  not  been 
with  his  going  and  his  coming — but 
what  a  £eary  wretchedness  mean- 
while had  been  hers!  She  feared 
that  she  was  dving — that  the  cold 
snow-storm  was  killing  her — and  that 
she  would  never  more  see  Hamish, 
to  say  to  him  a  right  last  farewell. 
Soon  as  he  was  gone,  all  her  courage 
had  died.  Alone,  she  feared  death 
—and  wept— and  wept — and  wept 
in  thewildemess — thinking  how  hard 
it  was  for  one  so  young  thus  miser- 
ably to  die!  He  came— and  her  whole 
being  was  changed.  Folded  up  in 
both  the  plaids — she  felt  as  if  she 
were  in  heaven.  "  Oh !  kiss  me — 
kiss  me,  Hamish— for  thy  love—* 
great  as  it  is— or  never  hadst  thou 
travelled  so  the  long  snows  for  mj 
sake— is  not  as  my  love— and  you 
must  never  forget  me,  Hamish— 
when  vour  poor  Flora  is  dead !" 

Religion  with  these  two  youn^ 
creatures  was  as  clear  as  the  light  of 
the  Sabbath-day— and  their  beuef  in 
heaven  just  the  same  as  in  earth. 
The  will  of  God  they  thought  of  jus^ 
as  they  thought  of  their  parents* 
wiU-^aud  the  same  was  their  loving 
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obedience  to  its  decrees.  Ifshewasto  drift  had  not  forced  its  way,  and  lie 
die—supported  now  by  the  presence  sat  down  there  witli  Flora  in  the 
of  her  brother— Flora  was  utterly 
resigned;  if  she  were  to  live,  her 
heart  imaged  to  itself  the  very  forms 
of  her  worshipping  gratitude  I  But 
all  at  once  she  closed  her  eyes- 
spake  not— breathed  not — and,  as 
tne  tempest  howled  and  rumbled 
in  the  gloom  that  fell  around  them 
like  blindness,  Hamish  almost  fell 
down,  thinking  that  she  was  dead  I 

"  Wretched  sinner  that  I  am  !— 
my  wicked  madness  brought  her 
here  to  die  of  cold  in  the  snow  T* 
And  he  smote  his  heart— and  tore  his 
hair— and  feared  to  look  up,  lest  the 
angry  eye  of  God  were  looking  on 
him  through  the  storm. 

All  at  once,  without  speakine  a 
word,  Hamish  lifted  Flora  in  nis 
arms,  and  walked  away  up  the  glen 
— here  almost  narrowed  mto  a  pass. 
Distraction  eave  him  supernatural 
strength,  ana  her  weight  seemed  that 
of  an  infant  Some  walls  of  what 
had  once  been  a  house,  he  had  sud- 
denly remembered,  were  but  a  short 
way  off— whether  or  not  they  had 
any  roof,  he  had  forgotten ;  but  the 
thought  even  of  such  shelter  seemed 
a  thought  of  salvation.  There  it  was— 
a  snow-drift  at  the  opening  that  had 
once  been  a  door — snow  up  to  the 
holes  once  windows — the  wood  of 
the  roof  had  been  carried  off  for 
fuel,  and  the  snow-flakes  were  fall- 
ing in,  as  if  they  would  soon  fill  up 
the  inside  of  the  ruin !  The  snow  in 
front  was  all  trampled  as  if  by  sheep ; 
and  carrying  in  his  burden  under  tne 
low  lintel,  lo !  the  place  was  filled 
with  a  flock  that  had  foreknown  the 
hurricane,  and  all  huddled  together, 
looked  on  him  as  on  the  shepherd 
come  to  see  bow  they  were  faring  in 
the  storm. 

And  a  young  shepherd  he  was, 
with  a  lamb  apparently  dyinjB^  in  his 
arms.  All  colour— all  motion— all 
breath  seemed  to  be  gone — and  vet 
something  convinced  nis  heart  that 
she  was  vet  alive.  The  ruined  hut 
was  roofless,  but  across  an  angle  of 
the  walls,  some  pine-branches  had 
been  flung  as  a  sort  of  shelter  for 
the  sheep  or  cattle  that  might  repair 
thitlier  in  cruel  weather— some  pine- 
branches  left  by  the  wood-cutters, 
who  had  felled  the  few  trees  that 
once  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the 
glen.    Into  that  comer  the  snow* 


cherishing  of  his  embrace,  hopiu^ 
that  the  warmth  of  his  distracted 
heart  might  be  felt  by  her  who  was 
as  cold  as  a  corpse.  The  chill  air 
was  somewhat  sottened  by  the  breath 
of  the  huddled  flock,  and  the  edge  of 
the  cutting  wind  blunted  by  the 
stones.  It  was  a  place  in  which  it 
seemed  possible  tliat  she  might  re- 
vive— miserable  as  it  was  with  mire- 
mixed  snow— and  almost  cold  as  one 
supposes  the  grave.  And  she  did 
revive — and  under  tlie  half-open  lids 
the  dim  blue  appeared  to  be  not  yet 
life-deserted.  It  was  yet  but  the 
afternoon — nightlike  though  it  was — 
and  he  thought,  as  he  breathed  upon 
her  lips,  that  a  faint  red  returned, 
and  that  they  felt  his  kisses  poured 
over  them  to  drive  death  away. 

"  Oh !  father,  ^o  seek  for  Hamish, 
for  I  dreamt  to-night  he  was  perish- 
ing in  the  snow !" — **  Flora,  fear  not, 
God  is  with  us."— «  Wild  swans, 
tiiey  say,  are  come  to  Loch-Plioil 
— let  us  20,  Hamish,  and  see  them — 
but  no  nfle — for  why  kill  creatures 
said  4o  be  so  beautiful  V"  Over  them 
where  they  lay,  bended  down  the 
pine-branch  roof,  as  if  it  would  give 
way  beneath  the  increasing  weight  of 
snow;— but  there  it  still  hung — 
though  the  drift  came  over  their 
feet  and  up  to  their  knees,  and 
seemed  stealing  upwards  to  be  their 
shroud.  **  Oh  r  I  am  overcome  with 
drowsiness,  and  fain  would  be  allow- 
ed to  sleep.  Who  is  disturbing  me 
—and  what  noise  is  this  in  our 
house  ?" — "  Fear  not — fear  not,Flora 
—God  is  with  us."— «  Mother  I  am 
I  lying  in  your  bosom  V  My  father 
surely  is  not  out  in  the  storm  !  Oh  ? 
I  have  had  a  most  dreadful  dream !" 
and  with  such  muttcrings  as  these. 
Flora  relapsed  again  into  that  peril* 
ous  sleeps  which  soon  becomes  that 
of  death. 

Ni^ht  itself  came — but  Flora  and 
Hamish  knew  it  not— and  both  lav 
now  motionless  in  one  snow-shroud. 
Manypassions — though  earthbom,all 
divine — ^pity,  and  fprief,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  at  last  despair — had  pros- 
trated the  strength  they  had  so  long 
supported — and  the  brave  boy — who 
had  been  for  some  tfme  feeble  ns  a 
very  child  after  a  fever — with  a  mind 
confused  and  wandering,  and  in  its 
perplexities,  sore    afraid  of  some 
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nameless  ill,  had  submitled  to  lay 
doirn  his  head  heside  his  Flora's,  and 
Boou  hecame  like  her  insensible  to 
the  night  and  all  its  storms ! 

Bright  was  the  peat-fire  In  the  hut 
of  Flora's  parents  in  Glenco — and 
they  were  among  the  happiest  of 
tlie  humbly  happy,  blessing  this  the 
birth-day  of  their  blameless  child. 
They  thought  of  her  singing  her 
sweet  songs  by  the  fireside  of  ue  hut 
in  Glencreran— and  tender  thoughts 
of  her  cousin  Hamish  were  wiUi 
the'm  in  their  prayers.  No  warning 
came  to  their  ears  in  the  sugh  or  the 
howl ;  for  Fear  it  is  that  creates  its 
own  ghosts,  and  all  its  own  ghostlike 
visiting^s,  and  they  had  seen  their 
Flora  m  the  meekness  of  the  morn- 
ing, setting  forth  on  her  way  over 
the  quiet  mountains,  like  a  fawn  to 
play.  Sometimes,  too.  Love,  that 
starts  at  shadows,  as  if  they  were 
of  the  grave,  is  strangely  insensible 
to  thin^  that  might  well  strike  it 
with  dismay.  So  was  it  now  wiUi 
the  dwellers  in  the  hut  at  the  h^ 
of  Glencreran«  Their  Hamish  had 
left  them  in  the  morning — ^night  had 
come,  and  he  and  Flora  were  not 
there — ^but  the  day  had  been  almost 
like  a  summer-day,  and  they  in  their 
infatuation  never  doubted  that  the 
happy  creatures  had  changed  their 
minds,  and  that  Flora  had  returned 
with  him  to  Glenco.  Hamish  had 
laughingly  said,  that  haply  he  might 
surprise  the  people  in  that  glenl>y 
bringing  back  to  them  Flora  on  her 
birth-day— and,  stranee  though  it 
afterwards  seemed  to  her  to  be,  that 
belief  prevented  one  single  fear  from 
touching  the  mother's  heart,  and  she 
and  her  husband  that  night  lay  down 
in  sleep  unhaunted  by  any  woful 
dream  I 

What  could  have  been  done  for 
them,  had  they  been  told  by  some 
good  or  evil  spirit,  that  their  children 
were  in  the  clutches  of  such  a  night  ? 
As  well  seek  for  a  single  bark  in  the 
middle  of  the  misty  main  I  But  the 
inland  storm  had  been  seen  brewing 
among  the  mountains  round  King's- 
House,  and  hut  had  communicated 
with  hut,  though  far  apart,  in  that 
wilderness  where  the  traveller  sees 
no  symptoms  of  human  life.  Down 
through  the  long  cliff-pass  of  Mealan- 
umy,  between  Buchael-Etive  and  the 
Black-Mount,  towards  the  lone  House 
of  Palnetis  that  lives  ia  everlasting 


shadows,  went  a  band  of  sbepherds^ 
trampling  their  way  across  a  hundred 
frozen  streams.  Daloess  joined  its 
strength— and  then  away  over  th0 
drift-bridged  chasms  toiled  that  Ga^ 
thering,  with  their  sheep-dogs  scour* 
ing  the  loose  snows— in  the  van, 
Finffal,  the  Red  Reaver,  with  his  head 
aloft,  on  the  look-out  for  deer,grim<» 
ly  eying  the  Correi  where  last  he 
tasted  blood.  All  "  plaided  in  their 
tartan  array,"  these  shepherds  laugh* 
ed  at  the  storm — and  hark !  you  hear 
the  bagpipe  play  —  the  music  the 
Highlanders  love  boUi  in  war  and  in 
peace. 

"  They  think  then  of  the  oarie  cattle* 
And  tiliy  sheep;*' 

and  though  they  ken  'twill  be  a  moon* 
less  night — for  the  snow-storm  will 
sweep  her  out  of  heaven — ^up  the 
mountain  and  down  the  glen  they  go, 
marking  where  flock  and  herd  have 
betaken  themselves^  and  now,  at 
nightfall,  unafraid  of  that  blind  hol- 
low, they  descend  into  the  depth 
where  once  stood  the  old  Grove  of 
Pines.  Following  the  do^,  who 
know  their  duties  in  their  instinct 
the  band,  without  seeing  it,  are  now 
close  to  that  ruined  hut  Why  bark 
the  sheep-dogs  so— and  why  howls 
Flngal,  as  if  some  spirit  passed  a* 
thwart  the  night?  He  scents  the 
dead  body  of  Uie  boy  who  so  often 
had  shouted  him  on  in  the  forest^ 
when  the  antlers  went  by !  Not  dead 
— nor  dead  she  who  is  on  his  bosom  f 
Yet  life  in  both  is  frozen — and  will 
the  iced  blood  in  their  veins  ever 
again  be  thawed  ?  Almost  pitoh-dark 
IS  the  roofless  ruin — and  the  fright- 
ened sheep  know  not  what  is  the  ter- 
rible Shape  that  is  howling  there,  But 
a  man  enters,  and  lifts  up  one  of  the 
bodies,  giving  it  into  the  arms  of  them 
at  the  door- way — and  then  lifts  up 
the  other;  and  by  the  flash  of  arifle» 
they  see  that  it  is  Hamish  and  Flora 
Macdonald,  seemingly  both  frozen  to 
death  I  Some  of  those  reeds  that  the 
shepherds  bum  in  their  huts  are  kin- 
dlea,  and  in  ^at  small  light  they  are 
assured  that  such  are  the  coipses. 
But  that  noble  dog  knows  that  death 
is  not  there — ana  licks  the  face  of 
Hamish,  as  if  he  would  restore  life 
to  his  eyes  I  Two  of  the  shepherds 
know  well  how  to  fold  the  dying  in 
their  plaids— how  geutliest  to  carry 
them  along;  for  they  had  learnt  it  on 
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the  field  of  victorious  batUe,  when, 
without  stumbling  over  the  dead  and 
wounded,  they  bore  away  the  shatter- 
ed body— yet  livinff— of  the  youthful 
warrior,  who  had  snewn  that  of  such 
a  Clan  he  was  worthy  to  be  the  Chief. 

The  storm  was  with  them  all  the 
Ivay  down  the  glen— nor  could  they 
have  heard  each  other's  voices  had 
they  spoke— but  mutely  they  shift- 
ed the  burden  from  strone  hand  to 
hand— thinking  of  the  Hut  in  Glenco, 
and  of  what  would  be  felt  there  on 
their  arrival  wiUi  the  dyine  or  dead. 
Blind  people  walk  through  what  to 
them  IS  the  night  of  crowded  day* 
streets — ^unpausing  turn  round  cor- 
ners— unhesitatingly  plunge  down 
Bteep  stairs — ^wina  their  wav  fearless 
through  whirlwinds  of  life — and 
reach  m  their  serenity,  each  one  un- 
harmed, his  own  obscure  house.  For 
God  is  with  the  blind.  So  is  he  with 
all  who  walk  on  works  of  mercy, 
lliis  savine  band  had  no  fear— and 
therefore  Uiere  was  no  danger — on 
the  edge  of  the  pitfall  or  me  cliff, 
lliey  knew  the  countenances  of  the 
mountains  shewn  momentarily — ^by 
ffhastly  gleam ings — through  the  fit- 
ful night  and  the  hollow  sound  of 
each  particular  stream  beneatii  the 
Bnow — at  places  where  In  other 
weatiier  there  was  a  pool  or  a  water- 
fall The  dip  of  the  hills— in  spite 
of  the  drifts — ^familiar  to  their  teet» 
did  not  deceive  them  now ;  and  then, 
the  dogs  in  their  instinct  were  guides 
that  erred  not,  and  as  well  as  the  shep- 
herds knew  it  tiiemselves,  did  Fingal 
know  that  they  were  anxious  to  reach 
Glenco.  He  led  the  way— as  if  he 
were  in  moonlight;  and  often  stood 
Btill  when  they  were  shifting  their 
burden,  and  whined  as  if  in  grief.  He 
knew  where  the  bridges  were-^ 
atones  or  logs ;  and  he  rounded  the 
marshes  where  at  springs  the  wild- 
fowls feed.  And  thus  Instinct,  and 
Reason,  and  Faith  conducted  the  sa- 
ving band  along — and  now  they  are  at 
Glenco — and  at  the  door  of  the  Hut  I 

To  life  were  brought  the  dead— 
and  there  at  midnight  sat  they  up 
like  ghosts.  Strange  seemed  they 
—for  a  while — to  each  other's  eyes— 
and  at  each  other  they  looked  as  if 
they  had  forgotten  how  dearly  once 
they  loved  I  TLen  as  if  in  holy 
fear  they  gazed  on  each  other's  faces, 
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mish— and  that  sweet  word,  the  first 
he  had  been  able  to  speak,  reminded 
him  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  he 
knew  that  the  God  in  whom  they 
had  put  their  trust  had  sent  them 
deliverance.  Flora,  too,  knew  her 
parents,  who  were  on  their  knees — 
and  she  strove  to  rise  up  and  kneel 
down  beside  them — ^but  powerless 
was  she  as  a  broken  reed — and  when 
she  thought  to  join  with  them  in 
thanksgiving — ^her  voice  was  gone. 
Still  as  death  sat  all  those  simple 
shepherds  inthehut — and  one  or  two 
who  were  fathers  were  not  ashamed 
to  weep.  ♦  #  *  *  • 
Who  were  they— the  solitary  pair-* 
all  alone  by  themselves  save  a  small 
image  of  her  on  whose  breast  it  hung 
— r-whom — seven  summers  after — ^we 
came  upon  in  our  wanderings,  be- 
fore their  shieling  in  Correi-Vollach 
at  the  foot  of  Ben  Chrulas  who  sees 
his  shadow  in  a  hundred  lochs  ?  Who 
but  Hamish  and  Flora  I  sitting  on  the 
greensward. 

Nay,  dry  up— daughter  of  our  soul  I 
Dry  up  &y  tears  I  and  lo  I  a  vision 
set  before  thine  eyes  that  shall  fill 
them  with  unmoistened  light. 

Start  not  back,  nor  let  the  soul 
within  thee  be  afraid.  Oft  before 
have  those  woods  and  waters — those 
clouds  and  mountains — that  sun  and 
skv,  held  thy  spirit  in  Elysium, — thv 
spirit,  that  then  was  disembodied, 
and  living  in  the  beauty  and  the  glory 
of  the  elements.  'Tis  Windermerb 
•—Windermere  I  Never  canst  thou 
have  forgotten  the  imperishable  beau- 
tv  of  those  more  than  fortunate — 
those  thrice-blessed  Isles  I  But  when 
last  we  saw  them  within  the  still  hea- 
ven of  thy  smiling  eyes,  summer  sims 
had  overloaded  them  with  beauty, 
and  they  stooped  their  flowers  and 
foliage  down  to  the  blushing — the 
bunung  deep,  that  glowed  in  its  trans- 
parency with  other  Druid  proves  as 
gorgeous  as  themselves,  the  whole 
mingling  mass  of  reality  and  of 
shadow  forming  one  undistin^ish- 
able  creation.  But  now,  lo !  Winder- 
mere in  Winter!  All  leafless  now 
Uie  groves  that  girdled  her,  as  if  shift- 
ing rainbows  were  in  love  perpetu- 
ally letting  fall  their  colours  on  the 
Queen  of  Lakes.  Gone  are  her  banks 
of  emerald,  that  carried  our  calm 


thinking  that  they  had  awoke  toge-     fazinffswith  them,  sloping  away  back 
tlier  In  heaven.    "  Floral"  said  Ha-     Into  the  cerulean  sky.  Her  mountahis, 
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restless  as  seas,  where  are  they?-— 
And  the  cload-cleavmg  cliflfe  that  shot 
up  into  the  blue  region  where  the 
buzzard  sailed?  All  gone.  But  mourn 
not  for  that  loss.  Accustom  thine  eye 
—and  through  it  thy  soul,  to  that 
transcendent  substitution,  and  deep- 
ly will  they  be  reconciled.  Sawest 
thou  ever  the  bosom  of  the  LaJ^e 
hushed  into  profounder  rest?  No 
white- winged  pinnace  glides  through 
the  sunshine— no  clankmgoar  is  heard 
leaving  or  approaching  cape,  point,  or 
bay — no  music  of  voice,  stop,  or  string 
wakens  the  sleeping  echoes.  How 
strangely  dim  and  confused  on  the 
water  the  fantastic  frost-work  image- 
ry, yet  more  steadfastly  hangmg 
tnere  than  ever  himg  the  summer 
banks  when  all  the  neavens  were 
still  as  the  breath  of  a  sleeping  child  I 
For  all  one  sheet  of  ice  now— clear 
as  the  Glass  of  Glamoury  in  which 
that  Lord  of  old  beheld  his  Geral- 
dine^is  Windermere,  the  heaven- 
loving  and  the  heaven-beloved.  Not 
a  wavelet  murmurs  in  all  her  bays, 
from  the  silvan  Bra^ay  to  where 
the  southern  straits  narrow  into  a 
river,  now  chained,  too,  on  his  sil- 
van course,  towlurds  that  perilous  Es- 
tuary afar  off  i^ii>g  on  its  wreck- 
strewn  sands,  l^e  frost  came  after 
the  last  fall  of  snow — and  not  a  single 
flake  ever  touched  that  surface;  and 
BOW,  that  you  are  contented  to  misa 
—or  rather  no  longer  miss — the  green 
twinkling  of  the  lai|;e  July  leaves, 
does  not  imagination  love  .tiiose 
motionless  frozen  forests,  colil  but 
not  dead,  serene  but  not  sullen,  and 
inspirative  in  the  strangeness  of 
their  appareling  wild  and  dreamy 
thoughts  and  feelings  about  the 
scenery  of  foreign  dimes,  far,  far 
away  among  the  regions  of  l^e 
North,  where  Nature  works  her 
wonders  aloof  from  human  eyes, 
and  that  wild  architect  the  Frost, 
during  the  absence  of  the  sun.  em- 
ploys his  long  nij^hts  in  building 
and  disBolvinff  his  ice-palaces,  mag- 
nificent far  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
any  power  set  to  work  at  the  bid- 
ding of  earth's  crowned  and  scep- 
tered  kings?  All  at  once  a  huii« 
dred  houses,  high  up  among  the 
hills,  seem  on  fire.  Tne  setting  sun 
has  smitten  them,  and  the  snow- 
tracts  are  illuminated  by  harmlesa 
conflagrations.    Their  windows  are 


ly  splendour,  in  its  strong  sudden- 
ness sublime.  But  look— look,  w6 
beseech  you,  at  the  sun— the  sunset 
—the  sunset  region— and  all  that 
khidred  and  corresponding  heave& 
effulgent,  where  even  now  lay  in  ita 
cold  glitter  the  blue  bosom  of  th^ 
frozen  lake.  Who  knows  the  lawK 
of  light  and  the  perpetual  miracle 
of  their  operation?  God,  not  thou. 
The  snow-mountains  are  white  nd 
more,  but  gorgeous  in  thehr  colour^ 
ing  as  the  clouds.  Lol  Pavy-Ark 
—magnificent  range  of  cliffb— seem- 
inff  to  come  forward,  while  you  gazft 
^ow  it  glows  with  a  rosy  light,  as 
if  a  flush  of  flowers  decked  the  pre- 
cipice in  that  ineffably  delicate 
splendour  I  Langdale-Pikes,  me- 
thinks,  are  tinged  with  faintest,  finest 
purple— and  tne  thought  of  violets 
IS  with  us  as  we  gaze  on  the  slight 
tinted  beauty  of  the  bosom  of  th6 
mountains  dearest  to  the  setting  sun. 
But  that  long  broad  slip  of  orange- 
coloured  sky  is  yellowing  with  its 
reflection  almost  all  the  rest  of  our 
Alps — all  but  yon  stranger — the  sum- 
mit of  some  moimtain  base.belonginl^ 
to  another  region — ay — the  Grreat 
Gabel — silent  now  as  sleep^when 
last  we  clomb  his  cliffs,  thundering 
in  the  mists  of  all  his  cataracts.  In 
his  shroud  he  stands  like  a  ghost- 
pallid  and  colourless ; — beyond  the 
reach  of  the  setting  sun  he  lowers 
in  his  exclusion  from  the  rejoicing 
light — and  imagination,  personifying 
his  solitary  vastness  into  forsaken 
life,  pities  the  doom  of  the  forlorn 
Giant.  Ha!  just  as  the  eye  of  day  ii 
about  to  shut,  one  smile  seems  sent 
afar  to  that  lonesome  mountain,  and 
a  crown  of  crimson  encompasses  hit 
forehead. 

On  which  of  the  two  sunsets  art 
thou  now  gazing?  Thou  who  art  to 
our  old  loving  eyes  so  like  the 
"  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty  ?** 
On  the  sunset  in  the  heaven— or  the 
sunset  in  the  lake  ?  The  divine  truth 
is— O  Daughter  of  our  Age — ^that  both 
sunsets  are  but  visions  of  our  own 
immortal  spirits,  creative  in  theit* 
immortality.  Lo  both  are  gone  from 
the  outward  world — and  nought  re- 
mains behind  but  a  forbidding  frown 
of  the  cold  bleak  snow !  Butimperish- 
kble  in  thy  imagination  will  be  the 
sunset  that  owed  all  its  beauty  to  the. 
beauty  of  thine  own  soul — and  though 
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U  will  Bomelkneefiade  away  into  obli- 
vion— say  rather  retire  into  the  re- 
cesses of  thy  memory,  and  lie  there 
among  the  unsuspected  treasures  of 
forgotten  imagery  that  have  been  un- 
consciously accumulating  there  since 
£rst  those  gentle  eyes  of  thine  had 
perfect  vision  given  to  their  depths 
of  blue — yet,  mysteriously  brought 
back  from  vanishment  by  some  one 
single  silent  ^oueht,  to  which  power 
lias  been  yieldea  over  that  Dright 
portion  of  the  Past,  will  that  sunset 
sometimes  re-appear  to  thee  in  soli- 
tude— or  haply  when  in  the  very 
lieart  of  life.  And  then  surely  a  few 
tears  will  fall  for  sake  of  him  by 
whose  side  thou  stoodest,  when  first 
that  double  sunset,  confusing  Win- 
dermere with  heaven,  enlarged  thy 
sense  of  beauty,  and  capacities  of  joy, 
and  made  thee— in  thy  father's  eyes 
—the  sweetest — best — and  brightest 
poetess — whose  whole  life  is  musical 
inspiration— ode,  elegy,  and  hymn^ 
sung  not  in  words  but  in  looks — 
siffh-breathed,  or  speechlessly  dis- 
tilled in  tears  I 

So  much,  though  but  little,  for  the 
beautiful— with,  perhaps,  a  tinge  of 
the  sublime.  Are  the  two  emotions 
different  and  distinct — think  ye— or 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  ? 
'Tis  a  puzzlinff  question — and  we, 
the  Sphinx,  might  wait  till  doomsday, 
before  you,  CEdipus,  could  solve  the 
enigma.  Certainly  a  Rose  is  one 
thing  and  Mount  ^tna  is  another — an 
antelope  and  an  elephant— an  insect 
and  a  man-of-war,  both  sailing  in  the 
sun — a  little  lucid  well,  in  which  the 
fetiries  bathe,  and  the  Greenland  Sea, 
in  which  Leviathan  is  **  wallowing  un- 
wieldv,  enormous  in  his  miit"— the 
jewelled  finger  of  a  virgin  bride,  and 
grim  Saturn  with  his  ring— the  up- 
ward eye  of  a  kneeling  saint,  and  a 
comet,"  that  from  his  horrid  hair 
shakes  pestilence  and  war."  But  let 
the  rose  bloom  on  the  mouldering 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  some  great 
kin^among  the  temples  of  Balbec 
orSyrian  Tadmor— ana  in  its  beauty, 
methinks,  'twill  be  also  sublime.  See 
the  antelope  bounding  across  a  ra^ 
ging  chasm — up  among  the  region  of 
eternal  snows  on  Mont  Blanc — and 
deny  it,  if  you  please— for  assuredly 
we  think  that  there  is  sublimity  in 
the  fearless  flight  of  that  beautiful 
creature,  to  whom  nature  grudged 
liot  wbgSy  but  gave,  ipstead,  th^ 


power  of  plumes  to  her  small  deli- 
cate limbs,  unfractured  by  alighting 
among  the  pointed  rocks.  All  alone, 
by  your  single  solitary  self,  in  some 
wide,  lifeless  desert,  could  you  deny 
sublimity  to  the  unlooked-for  hum 
of  the  tiniest  insect,  or  to  the  sudden 
shiver  of  the  beauty  of  his  gauze- 
wings  ?  Not  you,  indeed.  Stooping 
down  to  quench  your  thirst  in  that 
little  lucid  well  where  the  fairies 
bathe,  what  if  you  saw  the  image  of 
the  evening  star  shining  in  some 
strange  subterranean  world  ?  We 
shrewdly  suspect  that  you  would 
hold  in  your  breath,  and  swear  de- 
voutly that  it  was  sublime.  Dead  on 
the  very  evening  of  her  marriage  day 
is  that  virgin  bride  whose  delicate 
hands  were  so  beautiful — and  as 
she  Kes  in  her  white  wedding  gar- 
ments that  serve  for  a  shroud — that 
emblem  of  eternity  and  of  eternal 
love — the  ring  upon  her  finger — with 
its  encased  star  shining  brightly  still 
now  that  her  eyes,  once  stars,  are 
closed — would,  methinks,  be  sublime 
to  all  Christian  hearts.  In  comparison 
with  all  these  beautiful  sublimities, 
MountiEtna,  the  elephant,the  man-of- 
war,  Leviathan  swimming  the  ocean- 
stream,  Saturn  with  his  ring,  and 
with  his  horrid  hair  the  comet- 
would  be  all  less  than  nothings  ! 
Therefore  beauty  and  sublimity  are 
twin-feelings  of  the  soul — one  and 
the  same  birth  of  imagination — 
throughout  all  life  inseparable — as 
you  or  any  man  may  know — if  you 
still  doubt  it— By  becoming  a  nre- 
worshipper — and  singing  your  morn- 
ing ana  evening  orisons  to  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun. 

But  we  have  heard  it  whispered 
that  we  are  no  metaphysicians— and 
though  we  cannot  say  that 

"  The  wicked  whisper  came,  and  matle 
Our  hearts  as  dry  as  dust  ;** 

yet  as  the  metaphysics  of  most  other 
men  are  indeed  drier  than  the  baked 
dust  of  the  Great  Desert  when  driven 
by  sirocco  or  simoom  into  the  eyes 
and  noses  of  pilgrims  journeying  to 
Mecca,  we  are  off  and  away  out  of 
our  Winter  Rhapsody— and  beg  to 
conclude  Fytte  IV.  (shall  there  be 
Fyttes  V.  and  VI.?— Speak  and  it 
shall  be  done)  with  some  delightful 
Stanzas,  this  instant — ^what  a  pleasant 
coincidence ! — put  into  our  hands  by 
Beebsebub— St«rt   not— 'tis  bqt  n 
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Printer's  Devil — who   caught    the    .paws,  put  him  into  too  great  a  fright 
Postman  at  our  street-door— and  ha-    to  remember  to  ask  the  postage, 
ving  snatched  the  letter  out  of  his 


THB  WINTER  WILD. 
.  BY  DELTA. 


How  sudden  hath  the  snow  come  down ! 

Last  night  the  new  moon  shew'd  her  horn. 
And,  o'er  December's  moorland  brown. 

Rain  on  the  breeze's  wing  was  borne ; 
But,,  when  I  ope  my  shutters,  lo  I 

Old  Earth  hath  changed  her  ^b  again. 
And,  with  its  fleecy  whitening,  Snow 

O'ermantles  hilli  and  cumbers  plain. 

II. 
Bright  Snow,  pure  Snow,  I  love  thee  well. 

Thou  art  a  friend  of  ancient  days ; 
Whene'er  mine  eyes  upon  thee  dwell. 

Long-buried  thoughts  'tis  thine  to  raise ;— > 
Far — to  remotest  infancy— r 

My  pensive  mind  thou  hurriest  back, 
When  first,  pure  blossoms  of  the  sky, 

I  watch'd  to  earth  your  mazy  track— 

III. 
And  upward  look'd,  with  wondering  eyes. 

To  see  the  heavens  with  motion  teem, 
And  butterflies,  a  thousand  ways, 

Down  flaking  in  an  endless  stream ; 
The  roofs  around  all  clothed  with  white. 

And  leafless  trees  with  feathery  claws. 
And  horses  black  with  drapery  bright,-* 

Oh,  what  a  glorious  sight  It  was  T 


Each  season  had  its  joys  in  store, 

From  out  whose  treasury  boyhood  chose : 
What  though  blue  Summer's  reign  was  o'er. 

Had  Winter  not  his  storms  and  snows  ? 
The  Giant  then  aloft  was  piled. 

And  balls  in  mimic  war  were  toss'd. 
And  thumps  dealt  round  in  trickery  wild. 

As  felt  tne  pesser,  to  his  cost. 


The  wintry  day  was  as  a  spell 

Unto  the  spirit — 'twas  delight 
To  note  its  varying  aspects  well. 

From  dawn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  night. 
Pale  morning  on  the  hills  afar, — 

The  low  sun's  ineffectual  gleam,^ 
The  twinkling  of  the  Evening  Star 

Reflected  in  the  frozen  stream ; 


And  when  the  silver  moon  shone  forth 
O'er  lands  and  lakes,  in  white  array'd, 

And  dancing  in  the  stormy  North 
The  red  electric  streamers  pla^'d ; 
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'Twas  ecstasy,  'neath  tinkling  trees. 

All  low-born  thoughts  and  cares  exiled. 
To  listen  to  the  Polar  breeze. 

And  look  upon  *•  the  winter  wild." 

VII. 

Hollo !  make  way  along  the  line  :-— 

Hark  how  the  peasant  scuds  along,—* 
His  iron  heels,  in  concord  fine, 

BratUinff  afar  their  linder-song : 
And  see,  that  urchin,  ho-ieroe ! 

His  truant  legs  they  sink  from  under. 
And  to  the  quaking  sheet  below, 

Down  thwacks  he,  with  a  thud  like  thunder  f 

VIII. 

The  skater  there,  with  motion  nice, 

In  semicirque  and  graceful  wheel. 
Chalks  out  upon  the  dark  clear  ice 

His  chart  of  voyage  with  his  heel ; 
Now  skimming  unc&meatib  the  boughs,^- 

Amid  the  crowd  now  gliding  lone,— 
Where  down  the  rink  the  curler  throws. 

With  dextVous  arm,  his  booming  stone. 

IX. 

Behold !  upon  the  lapsing  stream 

The  frost-work  of  the  night  appears,— 
Beleaffuer*d  castles,  round  which  gleam 

A  thousand  g^littering  crystal  spears ; 
Here  gdleys  sail  of  shape  grotesque ; 

There  hills  o'erspread  with  plumy  tr^es; 
And,  mix*d  with  temples  Arabesdue,— 

Bridges  and  pillar'd  towers  Chinese. 

X. 

Ever  doth  Winter  bring  to  me 

Deep  reminiscence  of  the  nast : 
The  opening  flower,  and  leafing  tree,— 

The  sky  without  a  doud  overcast,— 
Themselves  of  beauty  speak,  and  throw 

A  gleam  of  present  joy  around, 
But,  at  each  silent  fall  of  snow. 

The  heart  to  boyhood*8  pulses  bound** 


To  bovhood  turns  reflection  back, 

Wiui  mournful  pleasure  to  behold 
Life's  early  mom,  the  sunny  track 

Of  feet,  now  mingled  with  the  mould ' 
Where  are  the  playmates  of  those  years  ? 

Hills  rise  ana  oceans  r6ll  between : 
We  call— but  scarcely  one  appears— 

No  more  shall  be  what  once  hath  been. 

XII. 

Yes  I  gazing  o'er  the  bleak,  green  sea. 

The  snow-clad  peaks  and  desert  plain, 
Mirror'd  in  tfaoitf tat|  methinks  to  me 

The  spectral  rat  comes  back  agidn  : 
Once  more  in  Retrospeetion's  eyesi 

As  'twere  to  seeoncT  life  restored, 
The  perish'd  and  the  past  arise. 

The  early  lost,  and  long  deplored  I 
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The  numerous  mfttters  important 
to  the  public  interest,  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  rarliament  du- 
ring the  last  ten  days  previous  to  the 
Christmas  Recess,  leave  us  but  little 
room  In  our  review  for  prefatory 
comment.  These  are  serious  times, 
in  which  a  plain,  straight-forward, 
practical  view  of  what  our  legislature 
IS  doing,  becomes  highly  important  to 
almost  every  man  ofevery  station ;  it 
seems  as  if  the  time  were  not  fat  dis- 
tant, when  our  private  men  may  be 
forced  by  the  extraordinary  com- 
plexion of  affairs,  to  take  a  more  de- 
cisive attitude  with  regard  to  politics 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  and 
nothiog  can  be  more  useful  in  such 
a  case  ttian  a  clear  and  vigorous  com- 
prehension of  the  things  actually  said 
and  done  at  the  fountain-head  of  go- 
vernment It  is  a  certain  truth,  that 
men  ignorantly  cry  out,  •*  Reform," 
without  knowing  what  it  is  they 
would  reform,  and  suffer  their  minds 
to  run  riot  in  theoretical  fancies, 
while  the  practical  business  of  the 
country  is  hastily  glanced  at  as  a 
somethmg  for  the  conversation  of 
the  dav,  and  then  forgotten.  We 
wish,  then,  to  fasten  men's  attention 
upon  what  the  Parliament  is  about ; 
not  by  a  mere  dry  chronicle  of  their 
proceedinjg^s,  but  by  a  fair  off-hand 
telling  or  the  story  in  our  own 
fashion,  accompanied  by  such  com- 
mentaries of  our  own,  as  may  seem 
necessary  to  give  further  information 
on  the  subjects  noticed,  to  expose 
absurdity  and  quackery,  to  maintain 
sound  British  principles,  and,  in 
short,  to  make  tne  honest  truth  ap- 
parent, to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
We,  of  course,  do  not  pretend  to 
notice  everything  that  takes  place 
in  Parliament;  to  do  this  would  re- 
quire a  Double  Number  in  every 
mouth  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Houses ;  and  we  would  not  that  the 
thrilling  delight,  which  the  public 
receives  by  ue  occasional  duplica^ 
tion  of  Maga*s  charms,  shoula  pall 
upon  the  sense  by  such  frequent  re- 
petition. Our  topics,  if  not  strictlv 
original,  will  be  select,  and  we  shall 
not  cause  Our  light  to  shine  upon 


the  mere  dross  and  chaff  of  Parlia^ 
mentary  diseUssion. 

Now  to  our  task.  In  the  last  Num- 
ber we  took  leave  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  14th  of  December,  and 
made  our  retiring  bow  to  the  Bishop 
of  London.  We  now  turn  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  same  even- 
ing, and  find  the  corruption  of  the 
electors  of  the  borough  of  Evesham 
under  discussion,  to  the  consider- 
able discomfort  of  our  reforming 
Ministers,  whose  particular  conve- 
nience it  would  have  been  to  let  a 
new  writ  go  forth,  and  a  new  elec- 
tion be  had  for  this  place,  with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  To  Lord  Chandos  the 
merit  is  due  of  stopping  this  piece  of 
ministerial  expediency,  and  he  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  for  a  supersedeas 
on  the  writ,  which  we  shall  notice 
in  its  proper  place.  This  matter  was 
followed  oy  a  conversation  respect- 
ing the  Stamford  petition,  complain- 
ing of  the  undue  interference  of  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, which  Mr  Tennyson  had  given 
notice  to  present  that  evening.  Mr 
Maberly.  whom,  were  we  a  Marquess, 
we  should  consider  rather  a  strange 
political  godfather  to  adopt,  appear- 
ed for  the  noble  lord,  and  conde- 
scended to  say,  that  he,  John  Maber- 
ly, would  be  "  infinitely  obliged*'  to 
Mr  Tennyson  to  postpone  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  petition.  All  this 
matter  had  of  course  been  arranged 
beforehand  by  the  parties,  and  the 
present  was  merel]^  a  scenegot  up  for 
thepublic  satisfaction.  Mr  Tennyson 
took  occasion  briefly  to  compliment 
himself  and  the  petitioners ;  to  de- 
scribe the  charges  in  the  petition  as 
involving  abroach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  and  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutionid  liberties  of  the  people ;  yet, 
«  hoping  that  Mr  Maberiy's  reaue&t 
might,  in  some  degree,  have  been 
prompted  by  a  conviction  on  his  part, 
of  a  probability  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess might,  before  the  period  for 
presenting  the  petition  should  arrive, 
consent  to  withdraw  the  dischw-ges 
served  upon  his  tenants,  who  did  not 
vote  at  the  last  election  agreeably  to 
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his  wishes,"  he  withdrew  the  pe- 
tition until  after  Christmas;  and,  in 
fact,  the  understanding  of  the  House 
was,  that  the  Marquess  eave  in  to  his 
refractory  tenants,  and  Uiat  the  peti* 
tion  was  abandoned  altogether.  This 
Mr  Tennyson,  be  it  remembered,  is 
the  />tt6/tc-spirited  gentleman  who 
was  affected  with  such  patriotic  in- 
dignation at  the  corruption  of  East 
Retford,  because  he  was  sure  of  be- 
coming member  for  Birmingham,  if, 
as  he  hoped,  he  should  succeed  in 
transferrmg  the  franchise  to  that 
Xoym.  Now,  his  zeal  burns  for  Stam- 
ford, and  the  violated  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  people ;  and  on  what 
condition  does  he  abandon  this  high 
charge  against  a  peer  of  England,— 
this  accusation  of  a  violation  of  the 
people's  liberties?  Why  this — that 
the  peer  in  question  will  not  turn 
out  of  doors  some  of  his  tenants  in 
Stamford  who  have  betrayed  him» 
and  broken  their  implied  promises. 
The  simple  facts  are  these — in  many 
of  the  English  boroughs  the  right  of 
voting  belongs  to  the  occupancy  of 
houses  within  the  borough.  Persons 
of  wealth, — peers  or  commoners,^ 
purchase  the  property  in  these  houses, 
and  then  allow  tenants  to  occupy 
them  at  a  nominal  rent,  whose  votes, 
when  they  are  required,  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  equivalent  for  the 
house  that  covers  them. 

But  these  men,  who  are  thus  mean 
and  base  enough  to  be  bribed  by  an- 
ticipation, take  it  into  their  heads,  by 
and  by,  that  they  are  to  have  their 
bribe  and  their  independence  both 
— vote  against  the  man  whose  house 
they  use  without  paying  for  it,  and 
then,  when  he  proceeds  to  kick  them 
out,  as  turnspits  that  run  backward 
instead  of  forward,  with  the  wheel 
to  which  they  are  tied  for  their  mas- 
ter's convenience,  they  raise  a  loud 
cry  about  tyranny  and  violated  pub- 
lic liberty,  and  get  such  men  as  Mr 
Tennyson  and  Sergeant  Wilde  to  be 
their  champions.  This  is  the  real 
state  of  the  case  at  Newark  and  at 
Stamford,  and  it  is  not  when  the  pa- 
trons of  these  places  are  turning  the 
worthless  people  out,  that  they 
should  be  complained  of,  but  while 
they  keep  them  in,  and  while  they 
use  such  vile  instruments  to  procure 
returns  of  members  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  is  the  real  violation 
of  public  liberty,    wherein    paltry 


slavesare  fee'd  for  base  subserviency, 
and  when,  in  the  end,  they  forget 
themselves  and  are  turned  out,  it  is 
but  a  too  tardy  punishment.  Lord 
Exeter,  it  seems,  has  been  frighten- 
ed into  giving  way  to  a  part  of  his 
regiment  of  rogues  who  nave  muti- 
nied. He  will  find  his  reward  in  the 
desertion  of  another  batch  of  them 
upon  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity. This  special  jobber  in  reform, 
Mr  Tennyson,  has  got  a  place  in  the 
Ordnance,  because  places  in  that 
department  were  going  a-begging  to 
any  one  who  could  command  a  seat 
in  Parliament  We  should  like  to 
hear  Lord  Grey  explain  what  were 
the  Qualifications  which  moved  him 
to  this  appointment 

Following  the  conversation  on  the 
Stamford  petition,  there  was  a  brief 
discussion  on  the  bringing  up  of  the 
petition  of  the  city  of  London,  for  a 
repeal  of  Uieduty  on  sea-borne  coals. 
The  whole  amount  of  this  duty  was 
stated  to  be  ei^ht  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  one-half  is  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  of  London.  A  tax  in 
every  way  more  impolitic,  more  in- 
jurious to  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country,  more  grindin^ly  op- 
pressive to  Uie  poor,  than  this  coal- 
tax,  does  not  exist  If  coals  were 
the  production  of  France  or  Russia, 
and  not  of  England,  the  free-trade 
gentlemen  would,  no  doubt,  have 
long  ere  this  thundered  forth  their 
opinions  of  its  enormity,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  political  philosophers 
and  cosmopolitan  philanthropists. 
But  coals  are  the  proouce  of  our  own 
soil,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  the 
notice  of  these  men  of  '^  enlarged 
views."  It  is  perfecUv  monstrous, 
that  a  commodity  of  this  kind,  the 
cost  of  which  enters  into  the  price 
of  almost  every  manufacture,  and 
which,  in  a  climate  like  ours,  is  as 
necessarv  to  the  comfortable  exist- 
ence of  the  poor  as  food  itself,  should 
be  heavily  taxed  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  obtain  it  by  sea,  and  should 
continue  to  be  taxed,  while  the  du- 
ties on  foreign  luxuries  are  dimi- 
nished or  taken  away.  There  seems 
to  be  a  mental  blindness,  which  is 
not  inaptly  termed  **  The  free-trade 
insanity,"  in  our  policy  with  regard 
to  customs  duties,  which  is  at  once 
amazing  and  pitiable  to  behold  in  a 
country  like  this,  of  which  the  great- 
ness so  much  depends  upon  a  wbol^ 
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some  policy  io  the  admiuistration  of 
the  aflairs  of  trade.  We  take  off  the 
duty  from  Russian  tallow,  and  we 
keep  on  the  duty  on  English  coals — 
What  palpable  madness  I  By  increa- 
sing the  import  of  tallow  from  Rus- 
sia, we,  no  doubt,  increase  the  ex- 
port to  that  country  of  our  goods,  or 
perhaps  our  gold;  but  at  the  same 
time  we  discourage  our  own  pro- 
duce of  tallow,  and  thus  almost 
wholly  annihilate  a  very  important 
profit  of  the  cattle  farmer.  By  tar 
King  off  the  coal-duty,  we  would  im- 
mediately increase  the  consumption, 
and  cheapen  the  innumerable  ar- 
ticles in  the  manufacture  and  car- 
riage of  which  coals  are  used — we 
would  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of 
tlie  poor,  by  enabling  them  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  their  fuel,  and 
by  affording  an  additional  demand 
for  labour  at  the  collieries,  which 
again  would  lead  to  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  excisable  articles.  Thus 
in  every  wav  there  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage, and  no  corresponding  dis- 
advantage, except  the  abandonment 
of  a  smml  item  in  the  customs'  re- 
venue, which  is  never  heeded  when 
the  object  is  to  promote  foreign 
trade.  What  magic  there  is  in  this 
word  "  foreign,"  wjiich  so  complete- 
ly turns  people's  heads,  and  stupifies 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  infinitely  su- 
perior advantages  of  the  home-trade, 
we  have  never  oeen  able  to  see ;  and 
we  are  not  without  fear  that  shame- 
ful motives  of  private  interest  might 
too  often  be  found  at  the  bottom, 
witli  many  who  have  not  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  our  domestic  interests  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  fo- 
reign shipping  and  foreign  produc- 
tions. It  the  city  of  London  would 
persevere  respecting  this  pernicious 
coal-duty,  they  would  very  soon  suc- 
ceed in  its  removal ;  and  we  trust 
they  will  not  be  content  to  let  the 
matter  drop  with  the  presentation  of 
this  petition. 

Mr  Littleton's  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  payment 
of  wages  otherwise  than  in  money ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  abolish  the  "  Truck 
System,"  gave  rise  to  a  very  len^h- 
ened  debate,  which,  if  not  distinguish- 
ed by  tlie  display  of  any  very  bril- 
liant ability,  was  yet  ably  and  sen- 
sibly conducted.  The  question  is  an 
important  one,  both  as  to  the  princi- 
ple involved,  and  the  practical  effect 
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of  the  truck  system  upon  large  bo- 
dies of  the  working  people.  As  to 
the  principle,  it  was  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve the  advocates  of  free-trade 
railing  upon  the  pernicious  system 
of  truck,  which,  if  it  be  indeed  per- 
nicious, their  *' general  principle," 
repeated  out  of  political  economy 
books  till  we  are  sick,  and  unfortu- 
nately acted  upon  till  we  are  sore 
from  its  effects,  is  blown  to  atpms. 
In  the  late  Ministry,  and  in  the  Li- 
verpool Ministry,  .we  always  found 
Sir  Robert  Peel  the  abettor  and  the 
advocate  of  the  "  liberal  and  scienti- 
fic principles,"  as  their  disciples  are 
pleased  to  call  them,  of  the  free-trade 
gentry,  and  the  Whigs  soused  him 
with  their  praises,  and  turned  the 
man  into  a  milk-sop ;  the  same  Sir 
Robert  has  now  found  out,  that  while 
he  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
abolishing  the  truck  system,  he  is  yet 
aware  that  the  measure  is  not  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  strict  rules 
of  political  economy.  **  The  rules  of 
that  science,"  he  continues,  '*  have 
reference  to  the  production  of  wealth 
in  a  nation ;  but  I  must  enquire  what 
effect  the  application  of  them,  in  a 
given  case,  is  likely  to  have  on  the 
morals  of  a  country.  If  it  were 
shewn  to  me,  that  the  application  of 
those  rules  added  to  tne  stock  of 
wealth,  but  tended  at  the  same  time 
to  the  destruction  of  morals  amongst 
the  people,  I  certainly,  to  preserve 
those  morals  pure,  would  overlook 
and  throw  asiae  the  principles  of  po- 
litical economy."  This,  to  be  sure. 
Is  very  indifferent  speaking,  and 
dreadfully  Peel-ish  in  its  style;  but 
It  is  not  that,  but  the  heresy  which 
shocks  us.  What,  then,  can  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  golden  science  of  poli- 
tical economy,  or  **  the  application  of 
them  in  a  given  case,"  as  Sir  Robert 
hath  it,  be  adverse  to  purity  of  mo- 
rals? Peter  M'Culloch,  where  are 
thy  thunderbolts?  Lift  up  your  voice, 
O  most  learned  Professor  in  Lord 
Brougham's  university  of  Cockaigne, 
and  let  it  be  heard,  "  vohimed,  and 
vast,  and  rolling  far,"  against  a  ca- 
lumny so  grievous!  Your  friend 
Hume,  however,  is  still  true  as  steel ; 
let  that  be  your  comfort  amid  the 
awful  backsliding  of  others. 

As  to  the  practical  part  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  are  not  quite  so  clear  as  some 
members,  for  whom  we  have  a  high 
respect,  seem  to  be,  that  the  truck 
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system  is  so  very  injurious  to  the    and  beingliable  to  fad^mte  increase 


working  people.  Tliere  is  an  old 
saying  to  this  effect,  that  **  though 
Solomon  was  wise,  and  Samson  was 
strong,  neither  of  them  could  pay 
money  if  they  hadn't  it.'*  The  mas- 
ter manufacturers  are  not  a  whit 
more  able  in  this  respect  than  Solo- 
mon and  Samson.  Ine  political  phi- 
losophers have  abolished  by  law  the 
small  notes,  wherewith  workmen 
Were  wont  to  be  paid ;  gold  is  too 
expensive  for  those  whose  works 
proceed  principally  on  credit,  and 
they  are  forced  upon  the  system  of 
using  the  commodities  themselves, 
instead  of  the  money  which  repre- 
sents commodities.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  better  for  the  workmen  to 
be  paid  in  money,  but  still  it  is  bet- 
ter to  be  paid  in  goods  than  to  get 
no  payment  at  all,  and  in  many  cases 
this  would  be  the  necessary  alterna- 
tive. We  should  recommend  Mr 
Littleton  to  be  very  cautious  how  he 
meddles  in  this  matter,  while  the 
money  of  the  country  remains  in  its 

E  resent  restricted  state,  lest  he  should 
nd,  that  instead  of  conferring  a 
boon,  he  has  inflicted  a  very  serious 
evil  on  the  working-people,  by  his 
bill.  Mr  Atwood,  in  a  very  able 
speech,  took  a  view  of  the  question 
in  this  light ;  upon  which  Mr  Pou- 
lett  Thompson,  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  unites  in  him- 
self as  much  flippancy,  confidence, 
and  shallowness,  as  can  be  found  in 
any  man  in  England,  arose  and  spoke 
the  following  nonsense:  "  Sir,  if  I 
agreed  with  my  honourable  friend 
who  has  just  sat  down,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  paying  wages  in  goods 
has  been  resorted  to  as  a  substitute 
for  paper  credit,  I  should  find  in  that 
an  adaitional  argument  for  support- 
ing this  measure.  Until  the  House 
decides  upon  a  new  system  of  cur- 
rency, I  think  we  are  bound  to  main- 
tain that  which  exists;  and  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  a  paper  currency,  bad 
as  it  was,  was  much  preferable  to  a 
currency  of  cheese  and  butter,  and 
I  know  not  what  else  as  worthless,  as 
a  medium  of  exchange."  Now,  ibis 
foolish,  flippant  gentleman  should 
have  been  told,  that  the  goods  given 
by  masters  to  workmen,  are  not  in- 
tended as  "  currency,"  but  as  articles 
of  consumption;  that  small  notes 
were  objected  to  hy  him  and  his 
tribe  as  having  no  intrinsic  yaluei 


for  purposes  of  speculation, — ^Iwo 
objections  which  ao  not  apply  to 
butter  and  cheese,  suppose  they  were 
made  ''currency;"  and  that  what- 
ever he  may  think  (being  a  mighty 
fine  gentleman)  of  the  worthlessness 
of  butter  and  cheese,  they  are  good 
and  valuable  thing8,->nay,  prized  bv^ 
some  quite  as  much  as  Russian  tal- 
low, for  which  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  has,  from  certain 
mercantile  habits,  a  much^  greater 
taste. 

At  the  time  the  debate  took  place, 
the  bill  had  not  been  printed ;  it  has 
since  been  put  into  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers— it  sets  out  with  enumerating 
and  repealing  eighteen  previous  acts 
of  Parliament,  and  the  principal  of 
the  new  provisions  are,  that  all  con« 
tracts  for  the  hiring  of  artificers  must 
be  made  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm — that  contracts  for  hiring  must 
not  contain  any  stipulation  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  wages  shall  be  ex- 
pended— and  that  all  wages  must  be 
Eaid  to  the  workman  in  cash,  or  with 
is  consent  in  bank-notes,  and  not 
otherwise. 

On  the  15th,  Mr  Robert  Grant, 
who  represents  the  Jews  in  Parlia- 
ment, at  a  very  considerable  expense 
to  that  high-minded  and  eminently 
national  body,  gave  notice  of  a  mo- 
tion for  the  17th  of  February,  for  the 
removal  of  their  civil  disabilities, 
unless  a  bill  now  in  promss  for  the 
repeal  of  the  oath  of  abjuration 
should  accomplish  his  purpose  other- 
wise. 

General  Gascoigne  said,  he  would 
feel  it  his  duty  very  narrowly  to  watch 
any  measure,  tlie  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  admit  Jew,  Gentile,  and 
Pagan,  to  the  House.  This  is  from  a 
soldier.  Should  ^e  measure  make 
its  way  to  the  Upper  House,  we  shall 
be  curious  to  see  what  the  Bishops 
will  say  to  it.  Surely  they  will  oe 
to  the  Jews  a  stumbline-block.  A 
good  deal  of  time  was  t^en  up  this 
evening  by  a  discussion  on  a  motion 
for  returns  respecting  the  magistrates 
of  Ireland,  introduced  by  a  Mr 
0*Gorman  Mahon,  who  seems  to  be 
rather  a  rough  and  unpolished  speci- 
men from  the  sister  island.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
had  himself  been  dismissed  from  the 
Irl«h  magistracy,  by  a  peremptory 
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order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  As  his 
motion  was  framed,  it  seemed  to  be 
a  very  improper  one.  It  was  happil  v 
ridiculed  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell, 
to  the  great  amusement  and  satisfac- 
tion ofthe  House. 

On  the  16th,  the  proceedings  of  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  hs3  much 
variety.  Mr  Hobhouse  was  consecu- 
tively eloquent  on  the  subject  of  select 
vestries  in  general,  and  St  James's 
parish  in  particular;  the  elective 
franchise  in  Oalway,  and  the  treat- 
Qient  of  insane  persons  in  madhouses, 
which  last  subject,  he  hinted  more 
than  once,  was  of  particular  interest  to 
his  honourable  friend  the  member  for 
Cricklade.  We  hope  there  was  no 
ugly  insinuation  in  this.    Mr  Ewart 

E resented  a  petition  from  certain  of 
is  Majesty's  subjects  residing  in 
Liverpool,  and  professing  the  Jewish 
religion,  praying  **  tobe  removed  from 
the  disabilities  at  present  imposed 
upon  them."  This  petition  was  or* 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table,  but  if  the 
Liverpool  Jews  wish  to  be  "  remo- 
ved," their  petition  should  with  more 
propriety  have  been  referred  to  the 
Emigration  Committee.  Then  came 
•*  liegro  Slavery" — **  Parish  Regis- 
ters"— **  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
Retrenchment" — **  ualway  Fran- 
chise" again — upon  which  Mr  Wyse, 
the  wisest  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholic members,  made  a  set  speech, 
and  a  good  one.  After  this  Mr  Tre- 
vor fired  a  shot-preliminary  against 
Cobbett's  Register.  Mr  Wyse  argued 
the  propriety  of  extending  Uie  elec^ 
tive  franchise  in  Ireland  to  house* 
hold  property,  and  Mr  Hume  pre- 
sentea  a  petition  for  reform  from 
Southampton,  and  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity,  to  read  a  severe 
lecture  to  the  members  for  that  town. 
One  of  them,  Mr  Barton  Hoy,  retort- 
ed with  some  smartness  upon  the 
member  for  Middlesex,  and  a  per* 
sonal  scene,  which  is  always  interest- 
ing to  the  House,  andf  generally 
amusing  when  Mr  Hume  is  one  oif 
the  parties  militant,  was  the  con- 
sequence. "  Sir,"  said  Mr  Hoy,  **  the 
honourable  member  for  Middlesex 
has  lately  assumed  a  tone  and  man- 
ner in  this  House,  in  his  conduct  to 
other  members,  in  which  he  is,  I 
must  say,  by  no  means  warranted. 
He  dictates  to  them  what  course 
they  should  take,  and  takes  them  to 
task  for  their  conduct.    He  is,  by  his 
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own  appointment,  receiver-general 
of  peutions,  and  redresser-general 
of  wrongs.  Like  a  true  Indian  sports- 
man, he  ^oes  at  all  kinds  of  game, 
f^om  an  elephant  to  a  snipe.  I  re- 
gret that  the  honourable  member  has 
not,  on  this  occasion,  come  in  con- 
tact with  some  one  more  able  to 
enter  into  contest  with  him  than  I 
am,  but  I  hope  that  on  some  occa- 
sion, when,  Quixote-like,  the  honour- 
able member  sallies  forth  to  redress 
grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he 
inay  mistake  some  powerful  giant 
for  a  windmill,  and  be  vanquished  in 
the  encounter.  If  he  should  fall,  I 
shall  be  satisfied  with  writing  his  epi- 
taph ^procumbithumibos***  We  wish 
honourable  gentlemen  would  be  a  lit- 
tle more  accurate  in  their  learned  al- 
lusions. Don  Quixote  did  not  mistake 
a  eiant  for  a  windmill,  but  a  wind- 
mill for  a  giant,  which  makes  all  the 
difference.  Certainly  Mr  Hume  has 
grown  prodigiously  authoritative 
since  the  wheel  of  fortune  turned 
him  up  member  for  Middlesex ;  but 
if  he  continue  in  this  strain,  it  will 
reauire  neither  windmill  nor  giant 
to  oring  him  down.  To  be  humblv 
useful,  is  the  character  for  which 
his  qualifications  fit  him — if  he  per* 
sists  in  endeavouring  to  climb  above 
this,  he  will  tumble  down  below  it. 

The  petitions  being  disposed  of. 
Lord  CLandos  brought  forward  his 
motion  for  a  supersedeas  of  the  Eve- 
sham Election  Writ,  grounded  on  the 
necessity  of  an  enquiry  respecting 
the  bribery  that  had  been  committed 
at  the  previous  election,  before  the 
same  parties  should  be  allowed  again 
to  exercise  the  elective  franchise. 
Upon  this  motion  a  very  interesting 
debate  took  place,  the  progress  and 
the  result  of  which  spoke  little  for 
the  sincerity  or  the  strength  of  the 
new  government  The  Ministry  and 
their  supporters,  notwithstanding 
their  zeal  for  a  general  reform,  of 
their  own  manufacture,  would  by 
no  means  give  their  assistance  to  the 
checking  of  flagrant  abuse  in  this 
particular  case.  Anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  two  purchaseable 
seats,  and  nettled  to  find  an  indi- 
vidual case  of  their  favourite  grie* 
vance  taken  up  by  honest  hands, 
who  would  not  suffer  any  jobbing 
advantage  to  be  made  of  it,  they  sud- 
denly found  out  the  vast  iniquitv  of 
suspending  the  elective  righu  of  all 
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tbe  votorg,  ou  account  of  the  delin- 
quency of  a  part — a  view  of  the  ques- 
tion whicli  no  suggestion  would  en- 
able them  to  take  in  the  East  Retford 
case — and  with  sundry  symptoms  of 
extreme  ill-temper,  they  avowed  a 
decided  hostility  to  the  motion.  They 
were,  however,  destitute  of  strength 
to  resist  the  party  of  the  Marquess  of 
Chandos,  and  he  carried  his  motion 
in  the  teeth  of  tlieir  opposition.  With 
respect  to  the  real  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  is  scarcely  to  be  denied,  that 
many  cases,  as  bad  as  that  of  Eve- 
sham, notoriously  exist,  and  have  oc- 
casionally been  brought  before  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  any  such  special  notice  ha- 
ving been  taken  of  them,  as  has  been 
on  the  present  occasion ;  but  if  it  be 
true,  as  has  been  so  loudly  stated  on 
one  side,  and  not  denied  on  the  other, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  reform  is  a  thing 
of  more  urgent  necessity  now,  than 
it  has  hitherto  been,  there  is  no  in- 
consistency in  laying  hold  of  a  fla- 
grant case  of  corruption,  which  is 
presented  with  the  proper  and  formal 
evidence,  and  demanding  that  the 
evil  should  be  remedied.    Mr  War- 
burton,  who  is,  for  a  man  affecting 
science,  sometimes  strangely  illogi- 
cal, would  persuade  us,  that  it  is  un- 
just to  punish  one  borough,  without 
a  sweeping  measure  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  whole^ — he  might  as  well 
argue,  that  one  of  a  gang  of  thieves 
having  been  found  guilty  by  good 
evidence,  we  should  let  him  go,  until 
evidence  can  be  found  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  whole  party.  But  the 
most  important  view  of  the  matter  is 
this,  that  expediency  and  sound  prac^ 
tical  policy  demand,  that  whatever 
produces  so  very  important  a  change 
in  the  circumstances  of  society,  as 
Parliamentary  Reform,  should  be  ac- 
complished gradually,  so  as  to  afford 
opportunity  for  the  new  relations  of 
men  and  things  to  adjust  themselves 
peaceably,  and  in  a  solid  and  perma- 
nent form.    What  infatuation  is  it, 
that  makes  men  blind  to  the  rash 
folly  of  attemptinfl^,  at  one  legislative 
blow,  to  destroy  &e  institutions  of  a 
thousand  years  ?  If  reform  is  to  be 
accomplished  peaceably,  it  must  be 
done  gradually,  taking  up  the  worst 
cases  as  they  arise,  or  perhaps  seek- 
ing them  out  A  sudden  and  general 
reform  in  a  matter  of  such  high,  na* 
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tioual  importance  as  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  in  Parliament,  is 
revolution ;  and  if  it  were  done  with- 
out popular  tumult,  and  general  ter- 
ror, and  consequent  misery,  it  would 
be  a  miracle.  In  the  present  crisis, 
therefore,  nothing  could  be  more 
politic,  than  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  writ  for  such  a  place  as  Evesham, 
and  put  the  abused  franchise  into 
better  hands ;  and  it  must  tend,  along 
with  many  other  things,  very  much 
to  lower  the  character  of  Lord  Grey's 
government,  that  for  the  paltry  sake 
of  a  temporary  convenience,  to  be 
derived  from  the  corrupt  purchase 
of  two  seats,  they  should,  in  this 
instance,  have  not  only  eaten  up  their 
own  words,  but  their  own  princi- 
ples. 

The  question  respecting  Evesham 
election  writ  being  settled,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  was  devoted 
to  the  lawyers ;  first,  Mr  John  Camp- 
bell moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
for  establishing  a  general  register  for 
all  deeds  and  instruments  affecting 
real  property  in  England  and  Wales 
Sir  Edward  Sugden  said,  that  the 
question  was  as  great  and  as  important 
a  one  as  ever  was  introduced  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  announ- 
ced his  intention  of  opposing  the  bill 
upon  the  second  reading.  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  also  ^ve  notice  of  his  in- 
tended opposition,  and  treated  the 
proposition  with  ridicule  and  some 
asperity.  As  neither  of  these  emi- 
nent lawyers  entered  into  any  argu- 
ment upon  the  motion,  we  must  be 
content  to  remain  in  expectation, 
until  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing shall  develope  what  the  objec- 
tions are  to  making  a  system  general 
throughout  England,  which  already 
prevails  in  the  great  counties  of 
York  and  Middlesex,  and  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Though  not  in  general  disposed  to 
very  profound  admiration  ot  the  wis- 
dom, or  the  manner  of  its  display  in 
Mr  John  Campbell,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  while  we  remain  unenlight- 
ened by  the  arguments  of  his  learn- 
ed opponents,  that  a  general  public 
registry  of  deeds  is  an  establistiment 
of  most  important  necessity,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  some  astonishment 
that  the  kingdom  should  remain  at 
this  day  without  such  an  important 
security  in  the  transfer  of  landed 
property.    «  With  regard  to  the  in* 
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interest  in  laBd,*'  says  Mr  Campbell, 
"  the  occupier  may  be  tenant  at  will 
— tenant  for  a  year — tenant  for  his 
own  life — tenant  in  tail,  or  tenant  in 
fee.  The  nature  of  his  tenure  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  reference  to  title- 
deeds  or  other  writings,  and  these 
must  be  procured  and  consulted  be- 
fore a  purchase  can  be  made.  But 
then  a  difficulty  immediately  pre- 
sents itself—how  do  you  know  that 
the  writings  which  the  vender  pro* 
duces  are  all  the  writings  which  can 
be  presented  to  shew  that  the  tide 
to  the  estate  is  good  ?  He  may  sup- 
press or  conceiu  some ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  documents  may  exist 
which  he  would  be  willing  to  pro- 
duce, but  which  he  is  entirely  igno- 
rant of."  Every  one  at  all  conver- 
sant with  such  matters,  knows  that 
this  statement  is  true,  and  it  will  be 
for  those  who  oppose  a  eeneral  re- 
gistry, to  shew  in  what  other  manner 
this  doubtfulness  in  so  serious  a 
matter  as  the  conveyance  of  landed 
property  is  to  be  done  away  with.  In 
England  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  agent  of  a  purchaser  of  property 
to  bo  furnished  with  amass  of  parch- 
ments in  support  of  an  abstract  of 
title,  which  if  spread  out,  would  al- 
mostcarpetthe  whole  estate,meado  w 
and  pasture,  toft  and  croft,  park  and 
paddock— a  mass  which  no  human 
patience  can  ever  carefully  examine ; 
and  after  all,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
some  others  may  not  exist,  which 
render  all  those  no  better  than  so 
much  waste  paper.  How  much  more 
safe,  expeditious,  and  satisfactory 
would  it  not  be,  to  have  an  authentic 
abstract  from  a  registry-office,  where 
you  would  be  certain  that  all  valid 
deeds  respecting  the  property  must 
be  entered,  and  where  its  various 
transfers  would  be  briefly  set  forth, 
while  for  particular  investigations 
copies  at  length  of  the  conveyances 
could  be  hao.  The'  talk  about  **  ex- 
posure" is  mere  affectation.  If  a 
man  be  honest  and  not  a  fool,  he  will 
not  care  about  his  transfer  of  landed 
property  being  entered  in  a  public 
office ;  if  he  be  not  honest,  so  much 
the  better  that  he  should  have  a  re- 
gistry-office to  thwart  and  perplex 
his  plans. 

Leave  was  eiven  to  bring  in  the 
bill.  ^  * 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  then  brought 
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forward  his  motion  respecting  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  his  statement  was 
so  prolix,  and  so  devoid  of  force 
and  spirit  for  few  persons,  except 
those  particularly  mterested,  will 
have  courage  to  attempt  reading  the 
speech,  and  yet  it  would  be  well 
that  the  country  at  large  knew  the 
abuses  of  the  present  system  in  tlie 
Chancery  Court,  and  cried  out  as 
one  man  for  their  reformation.  There 
seems  to  be  no  clearness,  no  certain- 
ty, no  provision  for  dispatch  in  any 
one  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
cause,  while  the  profits  of  counsel, 
solicitors,  masters,  clerks,  and  others 
that  we  have  neither  memory,  time, 
nor  space,  to  enumerate,  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  delay  of  justice 
which  takes  place.  But  so  shame- 
fully loose  is  the  system,  that  even 
when  all  the  delays  are  overcome, 
and  a  decree  obtained,  the  contro- 
versy may  possibly  have  to  begin 
afresh,  to  find  out  what  the  decree 
was,  and  the  unfortunate  suitor  be 
as  far  from  an  actual  decision  as 
ever.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
following  statement  is  from  no  rant- 
ing Oppositionist,  who  talks  at  ran- 
dom about  what  he  does  not  accu- 
rately know,  but  has  been  given  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  ablest 
Chancery  lawyer  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  one  most  constantly  employ- 
ed. Sir  Edward  Sugden  says,  **  the 
pressure  of  business  is  such,  that 
after  every  decision,  no  one  can  dis- 
tinctly say  what  it  is,  and  one  barri- 
ster having  one,  and  another  another, 
the  registrar  is  not  able  to  draw  it  up. 
Then  come  hearings  and  re-hearings 
in  the  registrar's  oflice,  before  a  per- 
son incompetent  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter, to  settle  what  the  decree  of  the 
court  was;  and  after  an  enormous 
expense  for  attendances,  not  to  men- 
tion the  loss  of  two  or  three  months' 
time  perhaps,  the  parties  again  came 
to  the  court — when  Judge,  barristers^ 
and  every  one  have  forgotten  every 
thing  about  the  cause — to  have  decid^ 
what  the  court  decided  three  months 
before:' 

**  That,"  continued  the  lawyer,  •*  is 
not  the  way  that  justice  should  be 
administered  in  a  free  country." 
Why,  no,  truly !  it  requires  but  little 
profundity  of  knowledge  to  arrive 
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at  that  eonclusioti.  Not  the  way  that 
justice  should  be  administered!  How 
wretchedly  tame  is  this  manner  of 
sp^dcingl  It  is  most  abominably 
wrong,  and  so  incredibly  stupid  and 
absurd  withaUlhat,  unless  with  such 
grave  authority  as  that  under  which 
we  have  received  it,  we  should  have 
found  it  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
tiling  so  monstrous  could  occur  in 
th^  English  Court  of  Chancery.  Sir 
Edward  announced  his  determina- 
Hon,  however,  to  be  so  fixed  for  the 
removal  of  this  evil,  that  if  it  were 
not  taken  up  by  the  government,  he 
would  himself  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure for  its  remedy.  In  the  present 
instance,  he  contented  himself  with 
a  statement  of  his  view  of  the  evils 
existing  in  the  Chancery  administra- 
tion generally,  and  maae  no  motion 
with  a  view  to  their  remedy,  leaving 
tiiat  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
Mr  Hume,  it  appears,  has  invented 
a  term  to  designate  these  speeches, 
Which  lead  to  nothing  specific — he 
calls  tiiem  "  splash ;"  and  poor  Sir 
Edward  was  astounded  in  tne  midst 
of  his  grave  speech,  by  hearing  Mr 
Hume  announce,  in  a  tone  loud 
enough  to  be  distinctly  heard,  **  This 
is  mere  splash."  The  honourable 
member  for  Middlesex  subsequently 
explained,  that  he  was  merely  talking 
aside  at  the  time,  and  did  not  intend 
to  address  the  House  at  large,  or  to 
offend  the  learned  ex-Solicitor-Ge« 
&eral. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden,  who  is  a 
bold  little  man  in  professional  mat- 
ters, and  not  a  little  confident  in  his 
imputation  as  a  lawyer,  thought  pro- 
per to  inform  the  House,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  that  the  present 
Chancellor  was  ''  entirely  uninform- 
ed on  the  law  of  equity,  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  administer,"  and 
in  any  case,  nothing  was  more  likely 
than  that  he  should  decide  wrong. 
This,  from  the  greatest  practitioner 
in  the  Court,  concerning  the  judge 
before  whom  he  must  daily  plead 
the  causes  of  his  clients ;  this,  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  respect- 
ing the  principal  judge  in  the  king- 
dom, is  sufiicient  to  fill  the  public 
wiUi  disgust  against  a  system  which 
makes  such  a  gross  anomaly  possible. 
The  selection  of  a  iudge,  on  the 
ground  of  political  ability  met* ely,  is, 
after  all,  just  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  choose  a  mau  for  political  of- 
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fice,  on  account  of  his  Tegal  know- 
ledge. What  would  be  thought  of 
Mr  Justice  Littiedale,  as  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ? 

On  the  17th,  the  House  of  Lords 
discussed  the  subject  of  the  Scotch 
representation,  and  the  desire  exist- 
ing in  Scotland  for  a  reform  therein* 
LoM  King,  a  worthy  champion  for 
any  thing  having  a  dash  of  absurd 
extravagance,  mingled  with  its  radi- 
cal principles,  presented  what  pur- 
ported to  DO  the  Reform  petition  of 
the  county  of  Renfrew.  The  recep- 
tion of  the  petition  was  opposed  by 
the  Earl  of  Haddington,  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  the  expressions  it 
contained;  and  his  Lordship's  speech, 
after  Lord  King  had  consented  to 
withdraw  the  petition,  was  one  of 
that  description  which  alwajrs  makes 
us  honour  the  House  of  Lords — de- 
liberate and  manly,  well  considered 
and  well  expressed;  with  the  mo- 
deration that  belongs  to  truth,  and 
the  dignity  that  belongs  to  high 
station.  The  Marquis  of  Bute,  too, 
spoke  with  a  zeal  and  spirit  worthy 
of  the  country  which  takes  "  Nemo 
me  impune  lacesset"  for  its  motto. 
"  Epithets,"  said  the  noble  Lord, 
<'  have  been  applied  to  the  people  of 
Scotland,  which  will  justify  the  ob- 
servations which  I  am  about  to  make. 
These  expressions  have  not  only 
been  used  by  a  noble  English  Peer 
(King),but  they  also  fell  from  a  noble 
Viscount,  connected  with  Scotland, 
(Duncan.)  They  stated  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  oppressed 
and  degraded ;  but  I  tell  these  noble 
lords,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  your 
Lordships,  that  if  the  people  of  Scot- 
land considered  Uiemselves  oppress- 
ed and  degraded,  they  would  not 
tamely  submit  without  addressing 
your  Lordships  in  a  very  different 
manner ;  they  would  make  Uieir  com- 

Flaints  heard  throughout  the  empire, 
will  assert  that  the  people  of  Scot* 
land  are  well  satisfiea  with  the  con- 
duct of  their  representatives,  or  we 
should  before  now  have  heard  of 
their  dissatisfaction.  It  is  quite  a 
new  thing  to  hear  that  Scotland  is 
not  well  represented  in  the  United 
Parliament  I  defy  any  man  in  the 
House  to  say,  that  out  of  the  forty- 
five  Scotch  Members,  there  is  anyone 
man  who  is  corruptly  returned.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  at  least 
forty.four  out  of  the  forty-five  mem- 
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bers  retursed  far  Seolliuid^  are  di- 
rsctljcottiMcledwIth  the  place  which 
thejr  represent— Ihifl  cannot  be  alle- 

§ed  of  the  English  Members.  I  saf 
le  people  are  well  satisfied  with 
their  representation,  and  do  not  de> 
sire  a  change." 

This  is  something  like  what  a 
speech  should  be — it  stirs  a  man's 
bloody  and  relieyes  one  from  the  dull 
insipidity  which  is  the  ordinary  ia^ 
fliction  of  speeches. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr 
Wilson  Patton  drew  the  attention  of 
tiie  House  to  the  duties  on  printed 
cottons.  It  appears  that  two  millions 
a-year  are  levied  for  this  tax,  of 
which,  at  least  three-fourths  are 
paid  back  in  the  shape  of  drawbacks, 
and  no  more  than  from  four  to  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  reaches 
the  Exchequer.  The  tax,  moreover, 
presses  Terjrunequall7,as  the  dearest 
and  the  cheapest  printed  cottons  pajr 
the  same  duty  per  jrard.  A  tax,  in 
every  respect  so  objectionable,  can- 
not long  continue  to  exist  in  its  pre- 
sent form. 

Lord  Nugent  postponed  his  ^  La* 
bouring  Poor  Bill,"  until  after  the 
holidays.  He  attempted  an  apolo* 
getic  explanation  of  the  postpone- 
ment; but  he  need  not  hare  given 
himself  the  trouble.  Every  one 
knows  how  necwsBxj  postponement 
is  at  present  to  the  healtn  of  any 
measure,  to  which  a  member  of  the 
government  stands  godfather. 

A  conversation  arose  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  some  petitions  by  Mr 
Curteis,  as  to  the  benefit  of  support- 
ing the  labouring  poor  by  small 
grants  of  land,  to  be  cultivated  by 
spade  labour,  when  Sir  John  Se- 
bright, member  for  Hertfordshire^ 
maintained  the  extraordinary  doe- 
trine,  that  a  free  gift  of  ground,  be- 
yond the  quanti^  necessary  for  a 
kitchen-garden,  would  be  not  a  boon, 
but  a  disadvantaffe,  to  the  labourers. 
What  dogma  is  there  so  strange  that 
will  not  find  some  supporters  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  ?  There 
were  some  men  there  who  supported 
M'Cullooh's  insanity  about  absentees. 

The  enlightened  and  liberal  Alder- 
man Widthman  said,  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  position  in  political  economy 
that  experience  did  not  contradict — 
EttuBmtet  The  worthy  alderman 
said,  that,  on  the  15th  of  February, 
he  would  lay  on  the  table  «  a  •frwy 
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of  resolutions,"  to  exhibit  the  cause 
of  all  our  misfortunes.  There  are 
less  sensible  fellows  in  the  world 
than  Alderman  Waithman;  but  he 
had  better  take  care  of  Hunt  Two 
stars  cannot  shine  at  once  in  the 
same  firmament. 

On  the  20th,  in  the  Lords,  Lord 
Stanhope  poured  forth  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor  the  wrath  which 
had  been  swelling  in  his  bosom  since 
the  10th,  when  Lord  Brougham 
thought  fit  to  be  sarcastically  witty 
at  his  lordship's  expense.  Lord 
Stanhope's  severity  was  bitter  and 
contemptuous  enough  \  it  produced 
no  reply. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  annotmced 
his  intention  of  looking  particularly 
to  the  care  of  the  numerous  lunatics 
of  whom  he  is  the  official  guardian  i 
and  spoke  of  the  appointment  of  a 
small  medical  board,  as  a  kind  of 
cabinet  council,  to  advise  the  Lord 
Chancellor  respecting  these  unhappy 

gersons.  We  nope  there  is  no  job 
I  this.  There  are  many  «  doctors" 
about  the  London  University,  who 
would  be  happy  to  accept  the  assu- 
rances of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  dis* 
tinguished  consideration,  conveyed 
in  the  form  of  a  snug  little  appoint- 
ment of  this  sort. 

In  the  Commons,  Mr  Robinson 
presented  a  petition  complaining  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  late  Liverpool 
election ;  upon  which  Mr  Ewar^  the 
member  returned  at  that  election^ 
said,  that  he  came  in  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Liverpool  by  the  sup* 
port  of  the  most  respectable  middle 
classes  of  society,  and  with  the  most 
cordial  and  enthusiastic  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  approbation.  "  Even 
this  circumstance, '  he  continued, 
"  however  ^atifying[  and  delightful 
it  is  to  mr  feelings,  is  nothing  when 
compared  with  my  own  deep  con* 
ecioueness  of  rectitude; — with  that 
mens  conscia  recti,  within  my  breast^ 
to  which  extraneous  circumstances 
can  add  little  or  nothing."  All  this 
is  modest ;  and  very  pleasant,  after 
the  notorious  and  prodigious  bri« 
bery,  at  that  seat  ot  cotton  and  the 
muses,  which  lieth  by  the  western 
main,  a  few  weeks  ago.  How  hard 
it  is  to  come  at  truth  1 

Sir  George  Clerk  took  advantage 
of  Mr  Ellice's  motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Consolidation  Fund 
Bill|  to  put  a  f^mlim  te  Um  ViM 
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President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  re- 
specting the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  barilla  by  an  order  from  the 
Treasury.    Mr  Poulett  Thomson,  in 
his    peculiarly    disa^eeable    style, 
avowed  this  repeal  ot  a  tax,  without 
the  consent  of  rarliament,  and  cool- 
ly stated,  that  he  would  be  ready  to 
justify  the  conduct  of  the  govem- 
ment  when  he  brought  in  the  bill, 
which  is  intended  to  give  legislative 
sanction  to  what  the  executive  is 
now  doing  out  of  its  mere  absolute 
will,  and  In  defiance  of  an  unrepeal- 
ed act  of  Parliament    Barilla  is  one 
of  the  articles  on  which,  some  years 
ago,  a  heavy  importation  duty  ex- 
isted, for  the  protection  of  our  do- 
mestic manufacture  of  kelp,  which, 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and,  we 
believe,  on  the  western  shore  of  Ire- 
land also,  gave  profitable  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  poor  peo- 
ple.   Since  the  prevalence  of  the 
"  enlightened  and  liberal*'  doctrines 
of   free    trade,    the  supporters   of 
which  are  for  the  most  part  persons 
of  understanding  too   sublime    to 
trouble  themselves  about  what  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  the  poor,  this 
protecting  duty  has  been  gradually 
diminished,  first  from  L.11  to  eight 
piineas,  and  then  to  five  guineas. 
The  late  government,  whose  know- 
ledge upon  matters  of  trade  was 
equal  to  their  knowledge  on  most 
other  subjects,  and  who  had  a  strange 
alacrity  m  sinking  into  the  worst 
errors  of  the  worst  political  quacks, 
had  an  intention  of  submitting  to 
Parliament  a  measure  for  the  fur- 
ther reduction  of  the  duty ;  but  Mr 
Poulett  Thomson,  who,  on  a  three 
days*  notice  of  the  willingness  of 
Lord   Grey  to  give    him  a  place, 
contrived  to  separate  himselt  from 
a  mercantile   concern,   the  princi- 
pal branch  of  which  was  domiciled 
in  Saint  Petersburg,  and  who  there- 
fore cannot  be  supposed  now  to  have 
any  interest  in  the  advance  on  Rus- 
sian tallow,  which  the  order  in  coun- 
cil has  caused,  was  determined  to 
be  impeded  by  no  such  old-fashioned 
delays  as  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment, to  undo  what  Parliament  had 
done,  but  advised  an  instant  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  to  L.2,  and  the  Cus- 
tom-house officers  received  direc- 
tions to  admit  it  at  that  duty— the 
importer  giving  bond  to  pay  the  dif- 
ference between L«^ mali*5,  ds.  in 
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the  event  of  Parliament  not  sanction- 
ing the  measure.  Now,  any  thine  more 
audacious  than  this,  while  Parliament 
was  actually  sitting,  and  in  a  matter 
in  which  no  urgent  necessity  existed, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  possible.  No 
doubt,  a  government  mi^A/attempt  to 
impose  a  tax,  as  well  as  to  take  one 
off,  without  the  consent  of  Parlia* 
ment,  but  as  this  is  probably  a  stretch 
beyond  the  reach  of  even  Mr  Pou- 
lett Thomson's  liberal  off-hand  way 
of  managing  affairs,  we  may  set  down 
this  act  of  arbitrary  authority  as  about 
the  extremity  of  executive  assurance, 
and,  for  the  first  month  of  oflice,  it  is 
pretty  well.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  home  manufacture  of  kelp,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
did  not  condescend  to  explain,  and 
probably  the  awkwardness  of  having 
to  answer  such  a  question  may  have 
been  one  of  the  reasons  for  doing  the 
tiling  first,  and  coming  to  ask  leave 
afterwards— doubtless  it  will  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  same  glorious 
martyrdom  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade  that  has  already  fallen  upon 
British  lead,  and  wool,  and  tallow, 
and  gloves.  How  happy  it  is  to  live 
in  times  when  philosophy  guides  the 
principles  of  government  f 

The  delivery  of  sundry  speeches 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  re- 
cent dismissals  and  appointments 
there,  and  a  continuation  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  evening  of  the  20th. 

On  the  21st,  Lord  Wynford  intro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill 
for  better  enabling  creditors  to  avail 
tiiemselves  of  the  property  of  their 
debtors.  The  present  system  of  the 
law  is  to  afford  a  remedy  chiefly 
against  the  person  of  the  debtor,  and 
the  chance  of  payment  for  the  credi- 
tor mainly  depends  upon  it  being  the 
desire  of  the  debtor,  rather  to  pay 
the  debt  than  suffer  the  penalty 
awarded  by  the  law  against  his  per- 
son. It  frequently  happens,  however, 
that  the  debtor,  either  bv  escaping 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  law,  or  by  submitting  to  that  fic- 
tion of  imprisonment,  called  "  living 
within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,*' 
may  continue  to  enjoy  his  landed  or 
funded  property  in  England,  to  live 
sumptuously,  and  laugh  at  his  credi- 
tor, upon  the  proceeos  9f  whos9  ere- 
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dtility  lie  knav  perhaps  be  enjoying 
himself.  Lord  Wynford's  bill,  there- 
fore, is  "  to  prevent  debtors  from 
defrauding  their  creditors  by  lying 
in  prison,  or  absconding  from  Eng- 
land," and  this  he  proposes  to  accom- 
plish by  certain  alterations  in  the  law 
respecting  outlawries,  and  by  giving 
power  to  the  judges  to  appoint  re- 
ceivers of  the  rents  of  debtors  du- 
ring their  lives,  for  the  payment 
of  their  debts.  In  these  days,  when 
it  is  so  usual  for  people  to  run  a  brief 
career  of  criminal  extrava^nce,  and 
tlien  to  run  off  to  the  continent,  and 
Hve  well  upon  their  means,  while 
their  creditors  at  home  are  left  un- 
paid, a  measure  of  the  kind  that  Lord 
Wynford  proposes,  if  it  can  be 
brought  into ''  worldng  order,"  must 
be  otvery  important  beneBt 

In  the  House  of  Ck)mmons,  Mr 
Hume  presented  the  petition  agreed 
to  at  the  Middlesex  County  Reform 
Meeting.  The  principal  matters  con- 
tained in  the  petition,  the  honourable 
member  described  to  be,  the  neces- 
sity of  economy  and  retrenchment^ 
the  mal-administration  of  the  poor- 
laws,  and  the  misapplication  of  the 
rates— the  odious  system  of  tithe  col-* 
lection — ^the  necessity  of  parliament- 
ary reform,  and  of  extending  the 
right  of  voting  for  representatives  to 
every  individual  paying  rates  and 
taxes,  and  finally  the  petitioners  ask 
for  the  establishment  of  vote  by  bal- 
lot, without  which  no  reform  can  be 
productive  of  substantial  or  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  country.  Mr 
Hume  stated  that  he  was  convinced 
that  no  government  could  exist  under 
the  present  state  of  Uie  country,  un- 
less it  followed  the  advice  urged  in 
this  petition.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  enter  into  so  large  a  discussion  as 
tliat  of  the  topics  of  the  Middlesex 
petition,  but  we  may  observe,  that 
Mr  Hume's  declaration  is  tantamount 
to  his  saying  that  no  government  can 
exist  without  a  revolution.  Some 
very  good  speeches  were  made  in 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  peti- 
tion—that of  Mr  Atwood  was  the 
best  which  has  been  delivered  ajB;ain8t 
the  new  government  since  its  forma- 
tion. There  are  few  men  now  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  can  com- 
pete with  this  gentleman  in  practical 
knowledge,  or  in  the  power  of  sound 
and  vigorous  reaiK>uing  on  the  most 


important  questions  of  doitaestic  po- 
licy^ which  come  under  discussion. 

The  evening's  business  was  con- 
cluded by  a  lon^  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  a  petition  from  Essex,  re- 
specting tithes,  presented  by  the 
eternal  Mr  Joseph  Hume.  At  the 
close  of  some  observations  by  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  he  was  so  injudicious 
as  to  notice  the  obstreperous  cheer- 
ing of  the  talking  member  for  Clare, 
who  "  spake  upon  that  hint,"  until, 
becoming  rather  unendurable,  he 
was  stopped  by  Mr  Courtenay's  mo- 
tion for  counting  the  House.  The 
Hibernian  was  in  a  towering  passion 
at  the  interruption,  though  he  was 
himself  the  person  who  seconded  a 
motion  of  the  same  description  the 
evening  before,  when  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  was  speaking — the  differ- 
ence between  his  motion  and  Mr 
Courteuay's  lay  in  this,  that  the  lat- 
ter was  not  marked  by  rudeness  of 
speech. 

A  great  deal  of  business  was  crowd- 
ed into  the  evening  of  the  2dd  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  .  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  allude  tQ  more 
than  two  of  the  topics,  which  we 
shall  think  it  convenient  to  take  in 
a  different  order  from  that  which 
tiiey  held  in  the  House  of  Commons* 
discussion.  Firsts  then,  we  have  to 
notice  Mr  Guest's  motion  for  a  copy 
of  the  warranty  or  other  document, 
granting  a  pension  of  L.1200  per  an- 
num to  Mrs  Hariette  Arbuthnot.  A 
question  of  this  nature,  which  inevi- 
tably connects  the  names  and  cir- 
cumstances of  private  individuab 
with  a  financial  document,  which, 
when  brought  before  the  public  as  it 
has  been,  the  public  has  an  undoubt- 
ed ri^ht  to  sift  and  examine,  is  one 
which  cannotbe  approached  without 
some  feelings  of  delicate  reluctance, 
and  yet  it  is  one,  which,  from  the  in- 
terest it  excites,  and  which  it  ought  to 
excite,  cannot  be  passed  by  without 
a  remark. 

The  return  of  the  pensions  char- 
ged on  the  civil  list  is,  taking  it  for 
all  in  all,  a  document  which  we 
scarcely  think  the  Ministry  were  jus- 
tified in  permitting  to  be  printed  for 
the  general  information  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  granted  as  a  bait  for  po- 
pularity, which  has  failed  of  its  ef- 
te(5t,  and  it  exhibited  a  disrespect  to- 
wai'ds  the  privacy  generally  undcrv 
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•tood  to  beloBff  to  royal  bounties  of 
this  kind^  wfaidi  is  as  unbecoming  in 
Ministers  of  Uie  Crown,  as  it  is  em- 
barrassing in  its  effiBCts  to  individuals 
who  neither  supposed,  nor  had  re^ 
son  to  suppose,  that  ihej  were  re- 
ceiving  allowances  which  the  jpublie 
at  large  were  to  examine  and  com- 
ment upon.  It  may  be  a  very  pro- 
per subject  for  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  whether  the 
monarch  ought  to  have  a  large  sum 
placed  at  his  disposal,  to  be  granted 
away  by  him  in  pensions  to  such  per- 
sons as,  from  his  own  knowledge,  or 
the  recommendation  of  others,  he 
may  deem  deserving  of  such  bounty  i 
but  such  a  sum  haidng  been  granted 
and  disposed  of  by  Uie  King,  it  is 
scarcely  fidr  now  to  draff  before  the 
public  the  names  of  all  those  among 
whom  it  has  been  shared.  It  is  true 
that  the  King  could  only  grant  a  pen- 
sion on  his  civil  list  for  his  own  life, 
and  therefore,  at  the  formation  of  a 
new  Civil  Lis^itmaybejproperto  see 
whether  the  persons  favoured  in  the 
former  distribution  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  receipt  of  money,  to 
which,  without  the  aid  of  Parliament, 
they  have  no  further  claim ;  but  this 
is  a  matter  in  which  they  at  least 
should  be  parties,  and  every  pen- 
sioner should  have  had  the  option  of 
saying — *^  What  I  received  hitherto, 
I  received  fVom  the  King,  and  I  do 
not  choose  to  submit  my  name  to 
the  public  for  a  continuation  of  the 
bounty." 

The  document  being  now  before 
the  public,  they  have,  we  shall  not 
deny,  much  reason  to  regret  that  the 
money  which  they  placed  at  the 
King's  disposal  should  have  been  ap- 
propriated as  in  many  instances  it 
lias  been ;  and  we  are  free  to  confess, 
that  many  items  in  this  paper  cannot 
be  read  without  disgust,  while  there 
are  but  few  indeed  attached  to  names 
which  the  public  will  recognise  as 
being  worthy  of  a  special  interference 
of  royal  bounty.  The  public  should 
therefore  take  care  that,  for  the  fu« 
ture,  a  sum  should  not  be  thus  pla- 
ced, nominally  in  the  hands  of  the 
King,  but  actually  in  the  hands  of  his 
servants,  to  be  wasted  upon  objects 
to  which,  from  their  promgacy,  they 
have  become  attached.  The  power 
should  be  taken  away  from  the 
Kinff*8  Ministers  to  grant  away  an- 
nuities, as  if  they  were  a  private  do- 
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nation  from  the  Kinff  \  tad  whatever 
pensions  are  not  from  the  privy 
purse,  should  be  on  the  consoliaated 
fund,  and  come  yearly  before  the 
public  in  the  financial  aocounts. 

It  is  not  merely  by  the  pensions  on 
the  civil  list  that  the  public  is  blind- 
ed to  the  sum  aotualfy  spent  b^  the 
country  in  this  manner— ^there  is  no 
source  of  revenue  that  has  not  pen-^ 
sions  saddled  upon  it  in  its  progress 
to  the  Exchequer— Customs,  Excise, 
Stamps,  Post  Office,  &c.,  Ice,  all  have 
their  deductions  fmr  pensions  before 
they  reach  the  consolidated  fund, 
and  then  that  general  fund  is  loaded 
with  another  most  formidable  list. 
There  are  also  lists  of  pensions  oi| 
the  four  and  a  half  per  cent  sugar 
duties,  and  on  the  shilling,  and  Uie 
sixpenny,  pension  duties.  Every* 
where  there  are  pensions— and  some 
names  there  are  so  fortunate,  as  to  be 
found  in  almost  all  the  lists.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  desirable  that  all 
pensions  should  be  carried  to  one 
account—that  all  the  branches  of 
revenue  should  be  paid  in,  without 
any  deduction  but  the  actual  ex- 
penses of  collection,  and  a  sum  be 
taken  from  the  aggregate  to  defray 
the  whole  amount  of  the  pension 
list 

The  other  subject  of  this  evening^s 
debate,  witJi  which  we  shall  conclude 
our  Parliamentary  review  for  tiiis 
month,  was  the  a^oumment  of  the 
House  to  the  8d  or  February.  Upon 
the  consideration  of  this  motion,  it 
seems  natural  to  ask  what  the  ffo- 
vemment  had  done  since  its  appomt- 
ment,— or  hi  what  state  of  flourish- 
ing security  had  it  left  the  country, 
that  it  should  have  been  deemed 
reasonable  or  politic  to  take  six 
weeks'  holidays  from  Parliamentary 
labours,  after  about  a  month's  exer- 
tion ;  and  inevitably  to  deprive  the 
country  for  all  that  time  of  the  aid 
to  be  derived  from  Parlhimentary 
control  or  advice,  no  matter  what 
emergency  might  arise  to  call  for  it. 
Had  the  government  shewn  itself 
very  powerful,  or  had  its  proceed- 
ings met  with  such  undivided  ap- 
probation as  to  warrant  tiie  supposi- 
tion, that  whatever  it  might  be  called 
upon  to  do,  would  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  Parliament 
and  the  people,  there  would  have 
been — at  all  events  in  the  popular 
view— some  excuse  for  this  long  sus- 
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on  of  Parliamenttnr  interfe- 
rence and  control  \  but  this  has  not 
been  the  case— on  the  contrary,  in 
looking  back  at  what  the  new  ffovem* 
ment  Has  done,  we  find  no&ing  to 
give  satisfaction  to  mw  party,  ex- 
cept themselves,  which  does  not 
consist  in  mere  promises  and  pledges, 
while  every  act  upon  which  uey 
have  ventured,  has  been  productive 
of  loud  complahut,  and  has  been 
decidedly  despotic  in  its  character, 
and  inimical  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  They  pledged  themselves 
to  peace,  and  increaaMsd  the  standing 
army  by  six  thousand  men;  they 
pledged  themselves  to  economy,  and 
made  new  legal  appointments  in  Ire- 
land, which  have  saddled  the  country 
with  a  large  unnecessary  expense, 
while  they  nave  filled  the  bar  of  Ire- 
land with  indignation,and  the  people 
with  rage.  They  pieced  themselves 
to  reform,  and  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  new  writ  of  election  for  a 
place  which  had  just  been  convicted 
of  gross  bribery  and  corruption  in 
the  return  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  to  crown  all  these^  they  abolish 
a  tax  laid  on  for  the  protection  of  a 
domestic  manufacture,  without  ask- 
ing the  consent  of  Parliament,  or  any 
consent  but  that  of  their  own  abso- 
lute will. 

On  which  of  these  acts,  we  should 
like  to  know,  do  they  ground  their 
claims  for  that  perfect  confidence 
which  alone  would  justify  them,  in 
such  times  as  theseji  in  adjourning 
the  parliament  for  six  weeks  ?  Is  it 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  the  content 
of  EngUmd,  the  settled  state  of  affidrs 
in  France,  or  all  these  things  to- 
gether, that  they  relv  upoi)  for  not 
requiring  parliamentary  advice  fpr 
six  weeks  I 
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The  truth  is,  that  Whigs  always 
have  that  enormously  high  opinion 
of  their  own  abilities,  which  makes 
Uiem  essentially  despotic  in  temper 
and  inclination.  Because  they  can 
talk  with  smartness,  they  suppose 
they  can  judge  of  every  thing  better 
than  those  who  do  not  talk  so  smart- 
ly, and  they  would  feel  no  diffidence 
whatever  in  setting  about  governing 
the  country  without  any  Parliament^ 
if  that,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  were  possible.  As 
far  as  it  is  possible,  we  find  them 
endeavouring  to  do  so,  and  as  usual, 
with  the  cry  of  liberality  and  popu- 
lar liberty  m  their  mouths,  tyranny 
and  jobbing  mark  their  acts.  Happi- 
ly, tius  overweening  conceit,  which 
makes  a  Whig  government  so  odious, 
carries  wi& It  the  principle  of  that 

Sovemmenf  s  dissolution.  Each  in- 
ividual  is  so  vain  of  himself,  and  his 
own  plans,  that  no  dozen  of  tiiem  can 
continue  for  any  length  of  time  to  act 
in  harmony  together— their  councils 
become  disturbed  by  disagreements 
and  bickerings,  and  they  soon  fail 
asunder,  ana  find  themselves  again 
on  ^e  Opposition  benches,  where 
they  may  indulge  themselves  in  say- 
ing that  which,  in  government,  they 
are  incapable  of  domg. 

We  have  not  the  &Mt  doubt  that 
this  would  almost  immediately  be  the 
fate  of  Lord, Grey's  Ministry,  were 
there  any  party  formed,  ready  and 
competent  to  take  up  the  govern- 
ment in  its  place ; — but  old  associa- 
tions are  dreadfully  shaken  in  this 
country;  political  confidence  has 
gone ;  hope  has  almost  withered,  and 
with  a  raging  desire  in  the  people 
for  change,  men  shrink  from  politi- 
cal responsibilities. 
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SONNETS  ON  THE  GIANTS'  CAUSEWAY. 


Whknce  rose  ye?  on  what  basement  are  ye  stayed. 
Ye  forms  of  wondrous  grandeur  ?  Who  hath  hewn 
These  matchless  strong  propprtions  ?  Who  hath  strewn 

This  mass  of  glorious  power  ?  Whom  obeyed 

Nature  in  rearing  thee«  Dread  Colonnade  ? 

Answers  come  sounding  forth  from  depth  and  height ! 
While  ocean  bears  me  on,  hark  from  these  caves 
A  thousand  echoes  tell, — and  as  it  raves 

Against  yon  headland  shores,  its  voice  of  might 

Thunders  the  Name  at  which  Heaven's  pillars  bow ! 
E'en  ye  too  mean  to  prop  his  footstool-world — 

Down  at  His  presence  shall  ye  quickly  flow — 
Soon  from  your  sunless  rests  shall  ye  be  hurled ; 

When  in  one  flame  the  Universe  shall  glow ! 

II. 
Where  are  the  deep-laid  chymlc  cisterns,  whence 

Precipitate  cong^ed  these  crystals  vast  ? 
Or  what  the  forges,  whose  >vild  vehemence. 

Fanned  by  the  bellows  of  an  earthquake-blast. 

Into  these  moulds  the  molten  mineral  cast  ? 
O I  far  from  scenes  like  these  be  banished  hence 
Proud  theory  and  arrogant  pretence  I 

Memorials  of  a  world  adjudged  and  past ! 
Ye  solemn  monuments,  of  nothing  vain, 

Over  some  guilty  race  like  tombs  ye  rise ! 
Or,  sweeter  thought,  ye  shaped  to  Heaven's  strain 

Attuninj^  mighty  order  from  the  skies, — 
Thetrophied  architecture  of  a  reign 

With  whose  mysterious  harmony  it  vies  ! 

III. 
A  HIGHWAY  for  your  God!  and  lo!  the  Sea 

Gave  way,  and  wondering  Spectator  stood; 

Its  boiling  fury  was  at  once  subdued. 
And  its  waves  kissed  the  mole,  no  longer  free  I 
A  highway  for  your  God  I  and  suddenly 

The  promontory  cross-way  clave  the  flood : 

And  still  the  surge  repeats  that  **  all  is  good" 
To  the  Primeval  Mandate,  "  Let  it  be  I" 
So,  when  Thy  Footsteps,  Lord,  are  still  unknown 

As  through  the  waters  deep  Thou  hold'st  thy  course. 
Thy  people  onward  pass,  not  overflown. 

The  wildest  billows  soon  have  spent  their  force, — 
Soft  ffales  just  breathe  where  tempests  long  have  blown, 

All  stilled  and  hushed  to  ocean's  deepest  source ! 

IV. 

Are  ye  not  bulwaiks  to  this  lovely  Isle,— 
Isle  of  the  shamrock,  of  the  harp  and  saint  ? 
Where  verdure  doth  its  greenest  beauties  paint. 

And  hill,  glen,  lake,  in  each  proportion  smile. 

Framed  in  by  every  mountain's  grim  defile ! 

What  though  among  its  legends,  strangely  quaint. 
We  trace  the  spread  of  superstition's  taint. 

As  flaws  deform  thee,  thou  great  Barrier  Pile : 

The  trefoil  twined  around  Life's  healing  tree,— 
The  song  of  holy  burden  filled  the  air,— 

Wide  flew  the  seed  of  the  devout  Culdee, 
And  grateful  harvests  well  repaid  his  caic ! 
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And  Thou  wast  as  the  Porch  to  which  to  il^e, 
When  Edu  was  Earth's  purest  House  of  Prayer ! 
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And  stretches  outward, — ^to  yon  Wondrous  Rock, 
In  magic  pillars  rising  from  the  deep, 
Of  lightest  cluster  or  with  bending  sweep. 

Braving  the  eddy's  waste  and  billow's  shock. 

As  placed  the  works  of  human  art  to  mode, — 

Stretches  this  platform's  massive  masonry, 
As  if  a  pathway  leading  through  the  main. 
To  the  ne'er-closing  tbreshola  of  this  Fane, 

Pavine  the  ocean's  dark  immensity  ? 

That  hidden  cloister  shall  no  eye  discern  : 
That  sunken  passage  shall  no  plummet  sound : 

There  only  monsters  plunge  who  may  not  learn 
Why  reaches  on  this  seardividinff  bound, — 

Secrets,  till  Sea  shall  dry  and  Eartn  shall  burn ! 


VI, 

Dread  Temple  of  the  Waters !  Ocean-Shrine  ! 

Oft  beneath  pointed  roof,  through  lengthened  aisle. 

Of  superstition's  dight  and  columned  style. 
The  Pattern  we  recall  of  TruA  divine. 
And  as  we  gaze,  deplore  the  strange  decline. 

No  sin  thif  self-hewn  pillars  can  defile  I 

No  cheat  My  self-sprunff  arches  can  beguile ! 
Far  nobler  than  where  golden  altars  shine ! 
Ages  have  seen  thee  I  while  the  piles  of  earth 

Have  mouldered :  if  indeed  tiiou  wast  not  flung 

In  all  thy  majesty  from  Nature's  birth : 

And  when  the  Morning  Stars  blest  jubilee  sung, 
Didst  thou  not  all  reverl^rate  their  mirth  ? 

Here  Pilgrim  Waves  aye  bowed,  and  Choir-Winds  rung! 

Leodiensis. 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


TO  MARY  — . 

GooD-night,  good-night,  our  lamp  expiring 
Now  uieds  around  still  softer  light, 

'Tis  time  for  friends  from  friends  retiring. 
To  whisper  low.  Good-night,  good-niglit. 

IMm  age,  in  chimney  comer  dozing. 
Now  sees  no  more  thine  eyes  still  bright. 

And  tired  wight  from  toil  reposing. 

Stops  not  to  say,  Good-night,  geod-night. 

And  now  the  tal^  and  jest  no  longer 

Circle  round  with  laughter  ga]r> 
And  Morpheus  soothes  with  magic  stronger 

Than  storied  page  or  poet's  lay. 

Then  haste,  beneath  your  pillow  placing 
The  bride-cake,  charm'd  with  mystic  spell ; 

Doubt  not,  dear  girl,  some  dream's  wild  tracing. 
The  secret  of  your  soul  shall  tell. 

Oh !  should  some  kind  propitious  Fairy 
Amid  the  darkness  wandering  be, 
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May  she  trip  VAUy  round  my  ICary, 
And  fill  her  ueep  with  thougfatt  of  mo ! 

But  when  her  snowy  hands  have  braided 
In  glossy  folds  her  flowing  hair, 
.  And  plaited  borders  closely  shaded 
That  gentle  face,  so  kind  and  fairj 

Ere,  dear  maiden,  sleep  has  bound  you 

In  his  soft  and  unfeil  chain. 
Cast  a  parting  glance  around  you 

From  your  woodbine-latticed  pane. 

Faint  the  lonely  taper  gleameth 

From  some  cottage  home  afar. 
Its  little  ray  but  feebly  streameth 

Through  the  dark  and  silent  air. 

No  sound  is  heard  at  this  still  hour. 

Save  leaf  of  aspen  quivering  light; 
And  nought  but  scent  of  fragrant  flower 

Is  borne  upon  the  breath  of  night. 

And  silent  nature,  deep  reposing. 

Sheds  around  a  holy  calm. 
And  mortal  eyelids  softly  closhijf, 

Find  her  sweet  and  gende  batm. 

But  while  to  peaceful  rest  betaking, 

Weary  man  is  sunk  in  sleep. 
In  heaven  ten  thousand  eyes  awaking. 

Their  bright  immortal  vigils  keep. 

Star  beyond  star  for  ever  shineib, ' 

Radiant  in  yon  vast  profound. 
Whose  dark  blue  depths  no  bound  confineth^ 

Nor  winged  tiiought  hath  power  to  sound. 

Shall  fancy  seek,  such  heififht  ascending, 

Amid  their  glittering  mrbs  to  soar,^ 
Read  their  bright  page,  and  lowly  bending. 

Deep  in  your  inmost  spul  adore  ? 

And  in  that  mighty  Powo*  confiding. 

Who  gave  to  boam  their  living  lighti 
Oh,  fear  not  au^ht  of  ill  betidine. 
But  peaceful  sleep«<-geod*night,  goo4-]|{ght ! 

M.  J.  L« 
Manchester,  Jan.  1831. 


VHB  BARLT  LOST. 
nT  PBLT4. 

FARE-ihee-wel],  fair  flower,  that  opening 

To  the  genial  smile  of  day. 
By  the  storm-blast,  in  a  twinkling, 

From  our  sight  wert  sw§pt  away! 
If  ever  more  thy  voice  shall  cheer  n% 

Never  more  thy  form  be  seen. 
In  our  solitude  we  9tart1e 

But  to  thin)(  that  thou  hast  been ! 
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Now  the  8un  illumeB  our  dwelling, 

Sings  tlie  bird,  and  buds  the  tree; 
Nature  starts  as  from  her  slumber, 

But  no  wakening  rouseth  thee  I 
Never  more  for  thee  the  morning 

Shall  its  golden  gates  unfold ; 
Past  alike  are  joy  and  sorrow. 

Summer's  heat  and  winter's  cold. 

Vainly  would  our  tears  restore  thee* 

Thou  art  now  a  thing  of  yore. 
Waves,  ^t  lull  the  ear  with  music, 

Melt  for  ever  on  the  shore ; 
Yet  at  eve,  when  sings  the  tame  bird, 

By  thy  hand  onee  duly  fed. 
Seem  its  notes  not  nature's  wailing 

Over  thee,  the  early  dead  ? 

Softly,  softly  gleam'd  thy  ringlets. 

Braided  in  their  auburn  hue 
Keenly,  keenly  lustre  darted 

From  thine  eyes  of  floating  blue ; 
Now  the  mould  lies  scattered  o'er  thee. 

And,  with  deep  and  dirge-like  tone. 
Pipes  at  eve  the  nauntlng  blackbird. 

O'er  thy  mansion,  low  and  lone. 

Park,  anon,  shall  storms  be  rolling, 

Through  the  waned  autumnal  sky, 
Winds  be  raving,  waves  be  roaring. 

Sullen  deep  to  deep  reply ; 
Winter  shall  resume  his  sceptre 

Cer  the  desolated  earth. 
But  no  more  wilt  thou,  like  sunlight, 

Brighten  up  our  cheerless  hearth. 

When  around  that  hearth  we  father, 

Jocund  mirth  no  mere  beguiles ; 
Up  we  gase  upon  thy  picture. 

Which  looks  down  on  us— and  smiles ; 
And  we  sigh,  when,  in  our  chambers. 

On  the  couch  our  limbs  we  lay. 
That  the  churchvard  grass  is  waving. 

Lonely,  o'er  thy  silent  clay  1 

Why  our  mourning  ?  We  lament  not, 

Even  althou^  our  hearts  be  riven. 
That  in  being's  sunny  spring-time. 

Thou  wert  snatch'd  from  earth  to  heaven : 
Life  to  thee  was  still  enchantment, 

And  'twas  spared  thy  heart  to  know, 
That  the  beams  of  mortal  pleasure 

Alwfiys  sink  in  clouds  otwoe. 

Fare-thee-well  then.    Time  may  bripg  us 

Other  friends— but  none  like  thee. 
Who,  in  thy  peculiar  beauty, 

Wert,  what  we  no  more  shall  see : 
Prom  our  ears  seraphic  music 

In  thy  voice  hath  died  away ; 
From  our  eyes  a  glorious  vision 

Pass'd,  to  mingle  in  the  clay ! 
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The  effervescence  caused  by  the 
change  of  Ministry  has  subsided, 
and  much  has  been  revealed  touch- 
ing the  policy  of  both  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Opposition;  the  moment, 
therefore,  has  arrived  for  subjecting 
the  state  of  parties  to  impartud  dis- 
cussion. 

The  times  place  before  us  asto- 
nishing vicissitudes  and  incongrui- 
ties. That  Tory  party,  which  a  few 
short  years  since  proudly  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  country,  invested 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  invin- 
cibility, and  with  every  foe  prostrate 
before  it,  has  been  made  by  suicide 
a  ruined  minority.  That  Wellington 
Ministry,  which  but  the  other  day 
was  covered  with  Eastern  adulation, 
and  supported  by  almost  every  news- 
paper and  party,  has  been  cast  from 
omce  by  general  contempt  and  hos- 
tility. That  Whig  Earl  Grey,  who, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  pathetiodly 
lamented  in  Parliament,  that  he  had 
scarcely  a  friend  or  party,  left  him, 
and  who  has  ever  smce  been  the 
object  of  Whig  attack,  has  been  by 
common  consent  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Cabinet  The  Whigs  have 
gained  office  in  defiance,  of  Whig 
newspapers  and  partisans,  and  main- 
ly through  the  favour  and  efforts  of 
Tories.  And  that  immaculate  press 
which  defended  the  Wellington  Mi- 
nistry with  so  much  zeal  against 
Whig  assailants,  now  defence  the 
Whig  Ministry  with  equal  zeal  against 
the  Duke  and  his  fallen  brethren. 

We  regard  the  change  with  plea- 
sure, as  a  step  towards  national  sal- 
vation. It  is  our  maxim,  that,  in  a 
free  state,  the  roost  powerful  party 
ought  to  hold  office ;  if  its  doctrines 
be  erroneous,  this  is  essential  for 
opposing  them  with  the  ^eatest  ef- 
fect; if  they  be  true,  it  ought  in 
common  justice  to  have  the  honour 
and  emolument  derived  from  ^ving 
them  application.  Revolution  has  just 
been  in  France  produced  by  the  vio- 
lation of  this  maxim ;  and  in  England 
it  has  been  prevented,  for  the  present 
at  least,  by  the  practice  of  it.  For  some 
years  the  present  Ministers  have  sup- 
plied those  in  office  with  doctrines  and 
measures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  witli 
suppressed  hostility  to  them,  ou  Uie 


other ;  they  have  had  the  part  of  Uie 
community  which  would  not  follow 
them  gagged  at  their  feet ;  in  reality, 
the^  have  been  the  Ministry,  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Opposition.  By 
gaining  office,  they  have  lost  half 
their  power ;  at  the  worst  they  can 
make  no  change  of  policy ;  they  can 
only  do  what  3iey  would  have  com- 
pelled their  predecessors  to  do,  had 
the  official  existence  of  the  latter 
been  spared ;  while  therefore  there 
can  be  no  loss,  there  must  be  this 
mighty  profit — they  can  no  longer 
govern  the  Opposition  in  Parliament, 
or  hold  in  chains  the  mighty  mass  of 
their  opponents  out  of  it.  The  change 
has  transformed  them  from  an  odious 
despotism,  combining  in  itself  both 
the  Ministoy  and  Opposition,  into  a 
constitutional  Ministry — it  has  re- 
stored the  constitution  from  a  state 
of  suspended  animation. 

The  present  is  called  a  Whig  Mi- 
nistry, it  comprehends  the  leading 
Whigs ;  but  yet  in  the  professions  of 
some  of  its  members,  and  even  in 

{)erson8,it  is  more  a  Tory  one  than  the 
ast  was.  Reform,  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  word,  will  be  called  a  Tory 
question,  by  at  least  the  Pitt  Tories. 
Earl  Grey,  Sir  J.  Graham,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  make  a  nearer  ap- 

E roach  to  the  policy  of  Pitt,  than  the 
^uke  of  Wellington,  Sir  R.  Peel,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  late  Ca- 
binet. The  Toryism  of  Mr  Goul- 
bum  and  Sir  G.  Murray  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  whit  better  than  that 
of  Lord  Althorpeand  Lord  Goderich. 
Even  Lord  Brougham  is  evidently  as 
sound  a  Tory  as  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Lord  Auckland  cannot  be  more  of  a 
.free-trader  than  Mr  Herries  is ;  and 
Mr  Courtenay  is  a  blind  follower  of 
Mr  P.  Thomson. 

The  present  Ministry  has  a  certain 
portion  of  character,  but  the  last  had 
none ;  we  think  it  will  be  more 
sensitive  to  public  opinion  than  the 
last  was. 

We,  of  course,  prefer  the  Grey 
Cabinet  to  the  Wellington  one ;  but 
our  preference  goes  no  farther  than 
this — we  deem  the  former  the  best 
of  the  bad,  the  least  in  the  choice  of 
evils.  On  several  leading  matters  of 
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policy,  we  are  equally  and  strongly 
opposed  to  both ;  and  the  shame  will 
not  be  ours  of  tolerating  that  in  Earl 
Grey,  Lord  Althorpe,  and  Mr  P. 
Thomson,  which  we  fought  against 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  and  Mr  Herries. 

A  kind  of  exemption  from  opposi- 
tion ra  claimed  for  the  new  Ministry, 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  entered 
office  at  a  season  of  great  difficulty. 
What  forms  the  difficulty  ?  The 
country  is  distressed,  convulsed,  and 
on  the  brink  of  revolution.  This 
supplies  the  best  of  all  reasons  for 
opposing  it  with  the  utmost  vigour 
in  bad  principles  and  measures.  In 
other  respects,  it  entered  office  under 
circumstances  favourable  beyond  ex- 
ample. It  has  the  Opposition  chain- 
ed to  its  own  policy;  no  rival  party 
exists  which  could  retain  office ;  it 
has  little  ability,  and  no  eloquence, 
to  contend  with  in  Parliament;  and 
that  part  of  the  community  not  with 
it  is  neutral.  The  conduct  displayed 
by  its  members  towards  others,  be- 
fore they  obtained  power,  makes 
them  less  entitled,  than  any  other 
living  men,  to  tenderness,  in  regard 
to  personal  scrutiny  and  observation. 
We  shall  from  all  this  speak  of  them 
without  paying  the  least  attention  to 
the  deprecatory  doctrines  against  op- 
position. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  things 
in  its  favour,  the  existing  Cabinet 
will,  we  think,  soon  fall.  Party  names 
have  lost  their  charm,  and  become 
terms  of  reproach ;  the  time  is  past 
in  which  a  body  of  men  could  gain 
public  favour  merely  by  calling  them- 
selves Whigs  or  Tories.  It  has  been 
observed  that  at  the  last  election  no 
candidate  durst  offer  himself  as  a 
supporter  of  the  Ministry;  to  this 
must  be  added,  no  one  durst  offer 
himself  as  an  adherent  of  the  Whig 
Opposition;  all  were  compelled  to 
stand  on  professions  of  independence 
of  party.  While,  therefore,  this  Ca- 
binet must  rest  chiefly  on  its  merits, 
most  of  the  things  are  to  be  seen  in 
it  which  ruined  the  last,  and  which 
in  our  judgment  must,  and  ought,  to 
ruin  every  Cabinet  in  which  they  are 
found. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  composed 
of  discordant  and  conflicting  mate- 
rials; if  the  past  professions  of  its 
members  are  to  be  oelieved,  scarcely 
imy  two  of  them  think  alike  on  great 


state  questions, and  one  partis  fierce- 
ly opposed  to  the  other.  These  must 
be  the  certain  fruits:  1.  It  can  only 
enjoy  internal  harmony  through  vio- 
lation of  principle.  2.  It  can  adopt 
no  comprehensive  and  effective  mea- 
sures. 3.  At  every  material  step,  it 
must  destroy  its  character,  and  divest 
itself  of  supporters.  Its  parts,  as 
others  have  remarked  before  us,  have 
been  cast  in  the  worst  manner;  al- 
most every  member  has  been  placed 
in  the  office  he  is  the  most  uuflt  for, 
in  respect  of  talent  and  principle ; 
the  whole  are  so  disposed  of,  that 
the  best  are  made  the  instruments 
of  the  worst,  and  every  one  must, 
of  necessity,  be  stripped  of  charac- 
ter, who  possesses  any. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature, 
that  a  Whig  must  be  a  boaster,  and 
the  present  Ministers  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talent  for  be- 
stowing self-praise.  They  have  laud- 
ed themselves,  in  an  extravagant 
manner,  on  their  consistency.  Lord 
Brougham,  with  an  intrepiditv  as 
matchless  as  it  is  disgusting,  declares 
that  consistency  is  a  part  of  his  na^ 
ture ;  happy  man,  to  ue  so  gifted  in 
times  like  these !  Well,  he  broadly 
intimated  to  his  Yorkshire  consti- 
tuents, that  the  Com  Law  was  a  great 
evil  to  one  part  of  the  community, 
and  no  benefit  to  the  other;  he, 
however,  takes  office  under  a  Premier 
who  insists  that  the  Com  Law,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  shall 
stand;  he  is  a  free-trader,  yet  he 
embraces,  as  his  colleague,  that  Duke 
of  Richmond  who  laboured  so  strenu- 
ously to  impose  a  duty  on  foreign 
wool.  Earl  Grey,  a  few  years  since, 
took  occasion  to  sneer  at  political 
economy  and  Mr  Huskisson's  ex- 
periments; he  has,  on  different  oc- 
casions, professed  friendship  for 
bank  notes;  and  in  certain  election 
speeches,  his  relatives.  Lords  Dur- 
ham and  Howick,  condemned  the 
destruction  of  the  Navi^tion  Laws ; 
yet,  in  forming  his  Ministry,  he  has 
given  the  Exchequer  and  Board  of 
Trade  to  romantic  champions  of  a 

5 old  currency  and  free  trade.  Sir 
.  Graham,  an  advocate  of  small 
notes,  takes  office  with  their  enemies; 
a  year  or  two  ago,  he  called  for  a 
parly  to  oppose  that  of  the  •*  lawyers 
and  free-traders;"  and  lol  he  has 
plumped  himself  into  the  very  thick 
of  theee  ravenous  animal^.     I  be 
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Duke  of  Ricliinond  declared,  not 
long  since,  tbat  he  would  belong 
only  to  the  "  Country  Party,"  to  the 
'*  Cfonservative  Party/'  and  he  haa 
found  these  parties  In  the  low  Whigs 
and  Economists ;  after  labouring  to 

give  protection  to  the  wool-grower, 
e  joins  in  taking  it  from  the  kelp 
manufacturer.  He  insists  on  giving 
relief  to  the  labouring  classes  m  one 
quarter,  and  at  the  same  momenti 
takes  the  bread  from  many  thou- 
sands of  them  in  another.  Of  course, 
the  rest  of  the  Ministers  have  acted  in 
a  similar  manner. 

These  men  may  call  this  consist- 
ency, but  if  it  be,  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
those  who  acted  like  him  on  the 
Catholic  Question,  are  very  consist- 
ent people.  We  look  not  at  party 
names;  a  Whig  and  t'ory,  if  they 
think  alike  and  violate  no  party  obli- 
gation, may  honourably  act  to^ 
gather;  but  there  can  be  no  consist- 
ency without  general  harmony  of 
principle.  Sudi  conduct  is  alike 
ruinous  to  public  men  and  the  coun* 
try.  It  strips  them  of  integrilyi 
and  makes  them  ready  to  act  with 
any  colleagues,  and  sanction  any 
measures  for  the  sake  of  personal  gaim 
The  example  thus  set  in  the  Cabinet 
extends  to  the  great  borough  pro- 
prietors, spreads  through  Parliament, 
and  is  irresistible  to  the  elector. 
If  a  Minister  or  Legislator  sell  his 
principles  for  place,  why  may  not 
freeholders  and  Durgesses  sell  theirs 
for  money  ?  It  renders  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  country  to  possess  a  con- 
sistent, effective  Ministry.  A  large 
part  of  the  Ministerial  side,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  Opposition  one,  are 
hostile  to  free  trade,  and  friendly  to 
small  notes;  if  both  were  separated 
from  their  brethren  and  formed  into 
a  whole,  what  would  follow  ?  The 
members  of  each  great  party  would 
think  alike  in  essentials,  party  con- 
tests would  turn  on  the  questions 
which  divide  the  community,  and 
the  best  principles  would  be  prac- 
tised with  due  effect.  Consistency 
and  integrity,  moreover,  would  be 
restored  amidst  public  men.  The 
sordid  and  profligate  system  now  in 
fashion  does  much  worse  than  neu- 
tralize theMinistry  on  great  questions. 
It  blinds  and  deludes  the  country ; 
and  in  every  Ministry,from  the  Liver- 
pool to  the  Grey  one,  including  both. 
It  has  given  the  ascendency  to  the 


bad  side :  the  best  aide  has  only  de- 
fended and  sacrificed,  wliile  the  other 
has  attacked  and  gfuned. 

The  present  Cabinet  practises  that 
wretched  imposture  on  the  country^ 
which  former  ones  practised.  Hera 
is  a  Ministry,  forsooth  1  which  com** 
bines  men  of  every  mode  of  think- 
ing— here  are  old  Whigs  and  low 
ones;  old  and  liberal  Tories,  the 
Canning  party,  pi^r  and  metal 
people,  restrictive  men  and  free- 
traders^all  blended  together  in  happy 
union !  How,  then,  can  any  man,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  creed,  be 
other  than  the  friend  of  such  a  Minis- 
try f  This  is  Uie  surface — the  tale  of 
the  false  impostor;  let  us  now  look, 
at  the  reality. 

Earl  Grey,  as  we  have  said,  has 
been  for  some  years  obnoxious  to 
the  Whig  body,  on  the  score  o( 
principle;  he  owes  his  office  mainly 
to  his  dissent  from  the  general  doo 
trines  of  the  low  Whigs  and  Liberals. 
How  is  he  fixed  in  the  Cabinet  ?  He 
has  filled  the  Treasury,  Exchequer, 
and  Board  of  Trade  offices  with 
Liberals  and  free-traders,  and  ha 
cannot  be  other  than  their  instru<« 
ment. 

Sir  J.  Graham  possesses  a  mas* 
culine  understanding,and  much  origin 
nality  and  independence  of  thought; 
his  powers  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  financial  matters.  He 
might  have  made  an  able,  practical 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but 
he  is  placed  in  an  office  in  which  his 
merits,  touching  powers  and  prin- 
ciples, cannot  be  brought  into  action* 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  a  roan 
of  plain,  but  solid  sense ;  he  was  al- 
lowed on  all  hands  to  display  much 
practical  ability  in  the  enquirv  touch- 
ing wool.  He  might  have  been  of 
great  value  in  an  office  connected 
with  trade,  but  he  has  one  assigned 
him  which  makes  him  a  cipher. 

In  this  manner  the  Ministers  of  one 
side  are  disposed  of;  letus  now  see 
how  the  offices  are  filled,  they  are 
the  best  fitted  for. 

Lord  Althorpe  is  a  pure  piece  of 
second-hand  commonplace;  he  plods 
at  the  reviews  and  newspapers  of  his 
own  side  with  incredible  patience } 
recites  their  contents  with  marvel- 
lous accuracy ;  and  yet  never  dis« 
plays  a  ray  of  original  thought,  or 
particle  of  independent  judgment* 
tils  powers  will  not  permit  him  t^ 
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be  other  than  a  theorist,  and  he  is  a 
fanatical  follower  of  the  free-traders, 
whioh  is  far  worse  than  if  he  were  a 
head*  He  is  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  I 

Who  is  Lord  Auckland  ?  asks  every 
publication;— who  is  LordAuckland  ? 
echoes  eirerjr  member  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  only  reply  is-« 
Lord  Auckland  is  one  of  Lord 
Brougham's  people;  moreover,  he  is 
one  of  the  M*Culloch  people  of  the 
London  University,  and  belongs  to 
Uie  Liberals  of  the  Society  for  Diffu- 
•ing  Useful  Knowledge ;  but  beyond 
this,  nothing  is  known  of  Lord  Auck^ 
land  I  Here^  then,  is  an  individual 
who  is  totally  unknown  to  the  coun« 
try— who  is  an  utter  stranger  as  a 
public  man — who  never  opens  his 
Dps  in  the  Legislature — ^whose  talents 
and  creed  are  involved  in  mystery— 
and  who  has  never  put  forward  the 
slightest  legitimate  claim,  to  entitle 
him  to  the  meanest  office— placed  in 
almost  the  most  important  office  in 
the  Ministry; — that  of  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  What  has  pro* 
duced  this  most  gross  and  scandaloua 
job  ?  for  that  cannot  be  other  than 
such  a  job,  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  has  given  such  an  of- 
fice to  such  a  man*  Are  we  to  find 
its  parentage  in  Lord  Brougham's 
anxiety  to  provide  for  his  friends, 
or  in  the  learned  Aristocrat's  magna- 
nimous resolve  to  be  both  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  in  the  paternal  solicitude 
of  the  whole  Cabinet  to  create  a  man 
of  straw,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr  P. 
Thompson  ?  If  not^  where  can  it  be 
discovered  ? 

A  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
like  this  has,  as  his  Vice-President, 
Mr  P*  Thompson.  The  latter  is  the 
gentleman  who,  in  former  Parlia- 
ments, fought  with  sucJi  desperation 
in  favour  of  the  destructive  changes 
which  benefited  the  foreien  trade  he 
was  engaged  in  as  a  merchant — stood 
between  the  petitions  of  the  ship- 
owners, &c.,  and  the  legislature — 
and  defended  Mr  Huskisson  and  Mr 
Grant,  by  insulting  and  defaming 
their  victims.  The  appointment  of 
this  person  to  the  onice  he  holds, 
excited  general  disgust  and  indignft- 
tion ;  even  the  more  sober  friends  of 
free  trade  were  ashamed  of  it;  to 
various  iinportant  parts  of  the  com- 


munity, it  was  a  deliberate  insult* 
This  roan  is  a  servile  follower  of  the 
very  worst  doctrines  of  the  very 
worst  Economists — he  is  publicly 
pledged  against  every  iota  oi  protec- 
tion to  either  property  or  labour- 
he  has  always  manifested  a  spirit 
which  ought  never  to  be  found  in 
an  English  Minister — and  his  parlia* 
raenta?y  speeches  have  scarcely  rai- 
sed him  to  the  third  class  of  politic 
cians  t  yet  he  is  not  only  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  bul^ 
according  to  appearances,  the  real 
President  also. 

Are  we  to  be  told  that  Sir  J.  Graham 
would  not  have  made  a  more  ea^ 
pable  Chuacellor  of  the  Exchequer 
than  Lord  Althorpe— that  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  is  known  to  the 
country,  and  in  some  respects  tried* 
would  not  have  made  a  better  head 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  than  the  unt* 
known  Lord  Auckland — and  tiiat  a 
Vice-President  infinitely  superior  to 
Mr  P.  Thompson  could  not  have  been 
discovered  ?  No ;  the  audacity  of  tell^ 
ing  us  dus,  will  not  be  ventured  on 
by  any  person.  Farther,  will  any  one 
say  that  Lord  Althorpe  would  not  do 
as  well  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty 
as  Sir  J.  Graham;  and  that  Lord 
Auckland  would  not  be  as  efficient 
in  the  Poet-office  as  the  Duke  of 
Richmond?  No. 

Thus,  then,  leading  offices  are  filU 
ed  by  the  least  competent,  and  by 
very  incompetent,  men,  merely  that 
one  set  or  opinions  may  prevail 
against  another— that  the  professed 
opponents  of  the  Economists  in  the 
Cabinet  may  have  no  influence.  In 
regard  to  disputed  points,  there  is  no 
division  of  power;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, all  is  withheld  hoih  the  one 
side  and  given  to  the  other.  In  so 
far  as  there  is  a  party  in  the  Cabinet 
opposed  to  the  free-traders  and  bul- 
lionists,  it  forms  but  a  stalking-horse 
to  blind  and  delude  the  country ;  the 
party  it  pretends  to  oppose,  roonopo^ 
lize  every  office  requisite  for  enabhng 
them  to  give  effect  to  their  doctrines. 
Still  the  Com  Law  is  to  be  saved« 
For  this  we  are  devoutly  thankiiil ; 
but  how  long  is  it  to  be  saved  ?  Earl 
Grey,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
Sir  J.  Graham,  intrench  themselves 
in  this  law,  and  surrender  every 
thing  else ;  they  give  a  part  to  save 
a  part;  the  other  side  is  only  allow* 
ea  to  take  the  fortifications  at  first  | 
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but  in  this  it  gets  suflicieut  for  insu- 
ring its  possession  of  the  whole.  It 
18  ridiculous  to  think  that  this  law 
can  be  preserved,  if  other  protec- 
tions are  to  be  destroyed. 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  the 
Ministry  has,  in  general  matters,  dis- 
abled itself  for  accomplishing  any 
thing,  save  public  evil,  and  its  own 
ruin.    Earl  Grey  solemnly  pledged 
himself  at  the  outset,  that  the  fullest 
enquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
causes  of  public  suffering.    He  has 
ever  since  strenuously  resisted  all 
Parliamentary  enquiry,  saving  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury's  motion,which 
he  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  were 
bound  to  before  they  gained  office, 
and  which  only  relates  to  the  pau- 
pers of  certain  districts.    But  then 
he  pledged  himself  that  government 
would  enquire : — if  you  plead  this, 
look,  we  beseech  you,  at  his  means 
of  redemption.    AJl  sides,  including 
the  noble  Premier  himself,  declare 
that  the  suffering  has  been  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  produced  by  the 
change  of  currency ;  of  course  it  at 
least  will  be  rigidly  scrutinised  by 
government.    No!  asserts  the  Pre- 
mier, and  his  words  are  repeated  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer— 
tills  cause  of  suffering  shall  be  sacred 
from  the  profane  gaze  of  enquiry. 
Landowners  and  mrmers  are  sus- 
taining great  loss,  and  it  is  alleged 
that  it  flows  largely  from  the  change 
of  Corn  Law :  this,  therefore,  will  of 
necessity  be  investigated.    No,  says 
Earl  Grey,  this  cause  must  only  be 
touched  by  enquiry  at  a  future  time, 
with  a  view  to  its  enlargement  The 
lead-miners  have  been  long  in  great 
misery,   and  the  cause    here   will 
doubtlessly  be  sought.   No,  says  Mr 
P.  Thompson,  we  will  neither  en- 
quire nor  regard  facU  forced  on  us 
respecting  it   Will  enquiry  seek  the 
cause  which  distresses  the  people 
employed   in    the  manufacture  of 
kelp  y  No;  Mr  P.  Thompson  declares 
that  the  cause  here  shall  bo  increased 
without  enquiry.    In  a  similar  man- 
ner. Ministers  are  rigidly  bound,  not 
only  from  enquiry,  but  also  from 
noticing  voluntary  evidence,  no  mat- 
ter how  conclusive,  respecting  ^e 
most  important  of  the  alleged  causes 
of  public  suffering. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  Pre- 
mier's solemn  pledge  in  favour  of 
the  most  comprebeosive  enquiry? 
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It  is  manifestly  a  mockery  and  delu- 
sion. It  is  coupled  witli  a  counter- 
pledge  equally  solemn,  which  alone 
IS  to  be  redeemed.  Demonstration 
is  before  the  eyes  of  all,  that  it  can- 
not and  will  not  be  more  than  a 
broken  promise. 

But  perhaps  Ministers  intend  to 
remove  the  causes  of  sufffering  witli- 
out  enquiry.  Well,  what  have  they 
done  already?  The  constitution  of 
this  country  is  a  most  distasteful 
thing  to  the  low  Whigs  and  Liberals; 
no  sooner  does  Mr  P.  Thompson 
hang  on  himself  the  habiliments  of 
office,  than  in  virtue  of  his  own 
**  economic  science,"  or  of  **  educa- 
tion," drawn  by  Lord  Auckland  from 
the  London  University,  or  Society 
for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge,  he 
places  it  under  his  feet,  and  strips 
Parliament  of  its  power  over  taxa- 
tion : — why  ?  Is  he  so  anxious  to  sub- 
stitute prosperity  for  loss — ^to  give 
bread  to  the  hungry,  and  raiment  to 
the  naked,  that  his  benevolent  soul 
cannot  brook  the  delay  of  Parlia- 
mentary formalities?  It  is  to  heap 
additional  misery  on  the  heads  of 
the  many  thousands  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  kelp,  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  barilla. 

Thus  the  first  act  of  this  distress- 
removing  Ministry  is  to  increase 
public  distress— the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's "  conservative  party"  begins 
its  career  with  a  work  of  destruc- 
tion. Let  us  look  a  little  more  at 
this  trumpery  experiment — this  weak 
and  wicked  violation  of  promise  and 
pledge. 

Our  readers  are  aware  tliat  the 
removal  or  reduction  of  a  duty  fre- 
quently causes  a  rise  of  price  which 
counterbalances  it  Leather  was  late- 
ly exempted  from  duty,  and  the  fruits 
are,  hides  have  risen,  shoes  are  as 
dear  as  ever,  and  the  benefits  are 
monopolized  by  foreigners, butchers, 
tanners,  &c.  Barilla  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  and  so  is  tal- 
low. If  one  ingredient  in  an  article 
be  cheapened  by  tlie  removal  of 
duty,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  cause  a  rise 
of  price,  bot'i  in  this  and  otlier  ingre- 
dients, particularly  if  it  give  the  least 
impulse  to  consumption.  The  re- 
ductiou  of  duty  will  add  something 
to  the  price  of  barilla,  and  the  benefit 
here,  saving  for  the  moment,  will  ^ 
mainly  to  foreigners.  Tallow,  from 
the  comparatively  sniall  num^gf 
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houses  to  which  the  bulk  of  its  im- 

Sortation  is  confined,  is,  to  a  consi- 
end>le  extent,  under  a  monopoly, 
which  can  regulate  its  price  almost 
at  pleasure :  a  nreat  rise  in  its  price, 
confessedly  made  by  monopoly,  has 
therefore  very  naturally  accompanied 
die  reduction  of  duty  on  barilla,  and 
the  benefit  of  it  must  go  chiefly  to 
foreigners,  merchants,  butchers,  &c. 
Thus  the  gain  from  this  exquisite 
morsel  of  relief  from  taxation,  will 
be  principally,  if  not  wholly,  mono- 
polized oy  foreijB^ers,  merchants, 
soap-makers,  and  butchers.  Are  they 
in  such  distress,  that  it  must  be  mi- 
tigated, by  taking  away  the  bread  of 
the  labouring  classes?  Complaint 
speaks  not  in  the  affirmative.  It  soap 
be  cheapened,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  paltry  ^in  to  one  part  of 
the  community  is  bought  with  the 
heavy  loss  of  another.  The  matter 
concerns  more  than  one  kind  of  ma- 
nufacturers ;  tallow  is  an  article  of 
some  moment  to  candle-makers,  and 
it  is  consumed  to  a  vast  extent  by 
machinery;  consequentlv,  if  its  price 
be  raised,  the  matter  will  stand  thus 
—the  duty  will  in  effect  be  taken  off 
barilla  and  laid  on  tallow ;  one  part 
of  the  manufacturers  will  be  injured 
as  much  as  another  will  be  benefited, 
and  the  community  at  large  will  lose 
more  in  dear  candles  than  it  will 
gain  in  cheap  soap. 

Contrast  this  with  what  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  soap,  sugar,  and  si- 
milar articles  would  have  been.  Such 
reduction  on  soap  would  have  in- 
jured no  one;  it  would  have  been 
clear  gain  to  all.  The  case  would 
have  been  the  same  with  sugar;  not 
a  soul  would  have  been  deprived  of 
capita],  profit,  or  employment ;  but 
the  whole  community  would  have 
been  benefited;  if  sugar  had  risen, 
the  profit  would  have  gone,  not  to 
foreigners,  but  to  his  Majestv's  co- 
lonial subjects,  and  ft'om  them  it 
would  have  pa^ly  returned  to  the 
population  at  home. 

This  will  shew  the  absurdity  of  Mr 
P.  Thompson's  wild  j^enerali ties,  that 
raw  produce  used  in  manufactures 
ought  not  to  be  taxed,  &c.  These 
generalities  are  more  frequently  false 
than  true.  That  tremendous  mass 
of  errors  which  is  called  the  science 
of  political  economy,  is  really  a  body 
of  deductions  formed  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  three-fourtiis  of  those  com- 
VOIi,  XXIX,  NO,  CLXXVU. 


mon  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  essential  for  preventing  deduction 
from  being  false  and  destructive.  It 
will,  moreover,  throw  light  on  the 
imbecility,  nay,  the  guilt  of  legisla- 
ting on  these  wretched  generalities, 
wiuiout  reference  to  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, when  the  latter  are  in 
different  cases  the  reverse  of  each 
other. 

It  is  pleaded  by  Ministers  in  their 
defence,  that  in  this  barilla  matter 
they  have  only  done  what  their  pre- 
decessors had  resolved  to  do.  Why 
was  the  Minister  dianged,  if  they 
gained  office  to  imitate  their  prede- 
cessors ?  They,  however,  have  made 
the  matter  their  own  in  principle. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  anotner  of 
their  acts.  Great  as  the  errors  of  Mr 
Canning  and  Mr  Huskisson  were, 
they  yet  both  saw  correctiy  the  posi- 
tion in  which  America  stood  towards 
this  countrv,  and  they  constantiy 
shewed  a  wish  to  add  nothing  to  her 
power  which  peace  would  justify 
them  in  withholding.  After  their 
vigorous  and  wise  stroke  for  exclu- 
ding her  ships  from  the  West  India 
colonies,  they  took  ground  which 
almost  precluded  negotiation  for  the 
re-admission  of  these  ships.  The 
imbecile  Wellington  Mimstry  na- 
turally disregarded  this,  and  conclu- 
ded a  treaty  with  her,  as  its  scribes 
sav,  without  thUiking  of  shipping; 
this  treaty,  of  course,  expels  British 
ships  from  the  carrying  trade  in  fa- 
vour of  hers,  and  places  her,  as  her 
President  asserts,  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  ever.  To  what 
portentous  cause  is  it  owing  that,  in 
every  negotiation  between  hlngland 
and  America,  the  former  is  betrayed 
and  despoiled,  to  place  the  latter  in 
better  circumstances  than  ever  ?  To 
this  agreement  for  sacrificing  British 
ships  to  American  ones,  was  append- 
ed another,  for  imposing  protecting 
duties  on  American  produce  admit- 
ted into  the  West  India  islands,  in 
favour  of  similar  produce  of  British 
America. 

Well,  it  might  have  been  hoped 
that  America  had  ^ot  enough  in  re- 
spect of  her  shipping,  and  that,  after 
befooling  Mr  Herries  and  his  bre- 
thren, she  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  befooling  a  second  set  of 
official  sages  in  the  selfsame  negoti- 
ation. Alas !  what  can  escape  ill- 
luckl    Just  after  the  treaties,  per- 
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feeUy  completed,  are  lud  before 
Parliament,  the  Grey  Ministry  aB« 
sumes  being;  it  of  course  warmly 
sanctions  that  for  transferring  the 
earrjring  trade  from  British  to  Ame- 
rican shipping ;  but  the  other  fares 
differenUy.  What  I  that  Lord  Al- 
thorpe,  who  is  so  passionate  an  **  ad- 
mirer" of  Mr  Hume's  principles  of 
free  trade— that  Lord  Auckland,  who 
is  the  associate  of  Professor  M'Cul- 
loch— that  Mr  P.  Thompson,  who 
maintdns  that  industry,  like  the 
**  mountain  plant,*'  thrives  the  best 
without  shelter  and  aliment,  approve 
of  a  treaty  which  gives  advantages  to 
British  colonies  at  the  expense  of  a 
foreign  nation!  No— no,  political 
economy  shudders  at  the  enormity. 
These  scientific  statesmen  can  carry 
into  effect  a  mere  intention  of  the 
late  Ministry  touchine  barilla,  be- 
cause the  evils  will  fall  solely  on 
British  inhabitants;  but  they  must 
annul  a  completed  treaty,  because  it 
is  intended  to  operate  for  such  inha- 
bitants a^nst  foreigners.  The  trea- 
ty is  hastily  withdrawn,  and  the  ne- 
fotiation  is  reopened,  solely  to  injure 
tritish  colonies  for  the  benefit  of 
America.  And  what  America  ?  That 
which  equals  Britain  in  Quality  and 
tonnage  of  shipping — always  dis- 
plays a  hostile  spirit  to  her— and  is 
only  separated  by  a  disnuted  bound- 
ary-line from  some  of  ner  most  va- 
luable colonies,  is  a  near  neighbour 
of  others,  and  asserts  even  through 
her  rulers  a  natural  right  to  the 
whole. 

The  American  negotiator  b  evi- 
dently, in  cupidity  and  craft,  a  ge- 
nuine scion  of^  Brother  Jonatiian ;  but 
still,  perhaps,  he  does  not  wholly 
know  the  men  he  has  to  deal  with.  Let 
him  take  a  hint  even  from  us.  Mr 
P.  Thompson  belongs  to  the  school 
which  holds  that  the  colonies  of  this 
countrv  form  a  pernicious  burden  to 
her.  Lord  AucKland  must  be  a  dis- 
ciple of  it  also,  of  course,  and  so 
must  Lord  Altiiorpe,  he  being  such 
a  devoted  admirer  of  Mr  Hume's  po- 
litical economy.  Let  Jonathan,  then, 
propose  to  these  Ministers,  that,  as 
Britain  is  in  such  great  suffering,  his 
country,  with  such  generosiQr  as  only 
a  republic  could  e^ibit,  will  gratui- 
tously relieve  her  from  the  ruinous 
burden  formed  by  her  American  co- 
lonies— will  actually,  without  equi- 
valent, take  the  ownership  of  these 
colrufpn  ATiH  all  it«<  sttenosnt  losses 


and  evils.  They  will  be  d^ighted 
with  his  proposal,  but  he  must  not 
hope  that  it  will  be  wholly  acceded 
to.  The  Cabinet  must  be  consulted, 
and  in  all  probability  Earl  Grey,  Sir 
J.  Graham,  and  the  Duke  of  Hidi- 
mond,  will  demur;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, on  being  pressed  by  their  col- 
leagues, will  doubtiess  consent  for 
hjm  to  have  part;  and  if  he  shew 
common  dexterity,  we  imagine  he 
may  gain  all  save  Nova  Scotia, 

Thus  far  we  have  no  more  acta  to 
look  at,  therefore  we  turn  to  other 
things.  Ministers  are  making  every 
thing  fly  before  them  in  the  way  of 
retrenchment,  and  are  even  surren- 
dering a  part  of  their  own  salaries. 
We  say  that  retrenchment  ouffht  to 
be  carried  as  far  as  possible ;  out  in 
saying  thb,  we  must  soberly  enquire 
what  quantum  of  relief  can  be  drawn 
from  it;  and  the  crime  shall  not  be 
ours  of  asserting  that  it  will  remove 
distress  and  dis^Bfection.  The  nature 
of  thhigs  demonstrates  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  reduction  of 
taxes  to  afford  any  sensible  relief  to 
national  loss  and  want  Ten  times 
more  taxes  have  been  repealed  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  than  these  Mi- 
nisters can  repeal,  yet  the  population 
is  far  more  distressed  than  it  was 
when  it  had  the  whole  to  pay.  A 
large  amount  was  removed  in  the 
last  year,  yet  the  cry  of  distresa  con* 
tinues,  and  discontent  has  been  fear- 
fully enlarged.  Is  there  the  slightest 
ground  for  believing  that  if  even 
Four  or  ^\e  millions  be  removed  in 
the  current  year,  it  will  have  any 
material  effect  in  abathig  suffering, 
and  subduing  dangerous  feelings? 

A  more  astonishing  and  humilia- 
ting  spectacle  was  never  seen  in  the 
world  tiian  this— in  such  a  boasting 
age  as  the  present  one,  the  British 
government  and  legislature,  amidst 
national  loss,  hunger,  convulsion,  and 
revolution,  content  themselves  with 
bawling**  retrenchment  I"  and  assert- 
ing that  a  paltry  reduction  of  taxes 
must  form  the  only,  and  the  infalli- 
ble, remedy.  In  charity  to  the  in* 
tellect  of  man,  let  us  for  once  have  a 
government  and  l^slature  of  old 
women !  we  are  sure  they  would  dis* 
play  infinitely  more  knowledge  and 
wisdom  than  have  been  found  in  the 
male  ones  of  late  years. 

The  important  question  now  comfs 
before  us— what  taxes  will  Ministers 
repeal?.  Mr  P.  Thompson's  scheme.as 
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•he  developed  it  lasC  86t8ioD>  it,  U> 
remove  duties  from  articlee  used  in 
manufactures.  Many  of  these  duties 
are  protecting  ones ;  therefore,  like 
that  on  barilla^  their  abolition  cannot 
benefit  one  producer,  without  inju- 
ring another.  Others  are  duties  of 
revenue,  and  their  removal  would 
not  enable  the  manufactured  articles 
they  bear  on  to  sustain  foreign  com- 
petition, or  to  be  sufficiently  reduced 
in  price  to  yield  general  relief.  In 
great  part  they  rest  on  imported  com- 
modities. It  may  almost  be  taken  as 
an  axiom,  that  price  must  be  in  some 
degree  raised  by  repeal  of  duty;  of 
course  the  relief  gained  by  repeal- 
ing the  duties  in  question  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  go  to  foreigners.  Fa- 
ther, the  repmd  will  injure  some,  as 
much  as  it  will  benefit  other  parts 
of  the  community,  in  many  cases; 
and  in  other  cases,  the  profit  will  be 
confined  to  manufacturers  and  the 
wealthy  classes.  Mhiisters,  there- 
fore, will  make  such  a  reduction  of 
taxes,  as  will  not  reach,  in  any  sensi- 
ble deme,  the  losing  and  starving 
part  of  the  community ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  will  frequently  add  to  dis- 
tress In  one  quarter,  by  giving  relief 
not  needed  In  another. 

This  is  not  the  whole.  Ministers 
are  pledged  to  an  immediate  settle- 
ment of  the  slavery  question,  and  it 
is  acknowled^d  by  tneir  adherents, 
that  it  must  give  compensation  to  the 
colonists  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves. 
If  such  compensation  be  pdd  by  an- 
nual instalments,  it  will,  for  some 
years,  exceed  in  amount  any  reduc- 
tion that  can  be  made  in  taxes.  Of 
course,  retrenchment  can  produce 
no  decrease  of  taxation. 

The  childish,  silly,  guilty  cry  of 
Retrenchment  and  Economv,  kept 
up  by  Ministers,  is,  in  motive  and 
object,  mockery  and  delusion.  It 
feeds  Uie  spirit  of  revolution  in  every 
way;  and  it  is  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  blinding  the  country  to 
the  real  causes  of  its  distress,  that 
this  distress  may  be  increased  by  the 
empirics  of  the  Cabinet 

What  general  measures  are  Minis- 
ters bound  to  ?  It  is  one  of  the  grand 
princiDles  of  Mr  P.  Thompson,  as  he 
stated  in  Parliament  a  year  or  two  ago, 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  protections 
of  any  kind — ^that  property  and  labour 
ought  to  be  stripped  of  all  protecting 
duty.    If  this  empire  had  not  been 


for  iti  sins  doomed  to  overthrow, 
such  a  man  could  scarcely  have  gain- 
ed possession  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  is  one  of  the  principles  of  whidi 
Lord  Althorpe  is  so  passionate  an 
admirer;  ana  we  may  safely  take  for 
granted,  that  it  is  an  immense  fa- 
vourite with  the  mute  Lord  Auck- 
land. From,  therefore,  their  pledges 
and  acts,  it  must  be  the  policy  of 
Ministers  to  continually  sweep  away 
protection.  Commenchig  with  tiie 
colonies,  they  are  at  th&  moment 
striking  a  deadly  blow  at  the  trade, 
propeny,  and  labour  of  the  North 
American  ones.  Slavery  must  be 
abolished,  and  foreign  sugar  admit- 
ted for  home  consumption,  almost 
immediately;  and  this  can  hardly 
fail  of  plunging  the  West  India  ones 
into  ruin.  Then,  to  bring  British  In- 
dia and  the  other  colonies  Into  tiie 
vortex  of  calamity,  the  discrimina- 
ting duties  on  cotton,  &c  &c.  must 
cease  to  exist 

At  home,  all  this  must  have  mighty 
effect  in  enlarging  suffering.  The 
abolition  of  the  discriminating  da- 
ties  on  timber,  and  various  other  co- 
lonial productions,  mustoperate  ruin- 
ously to  the  shipping  interest  and 
all  connected  with  it,  chiefly  to  en- 
rich foreign  producers  of  different 
kinds,  and  foreign  shipowners.  The 
loss  to  one  part  of  the  community  will 
not  be  counterpoised  by  gain  to  an- 
other; on  the  contrary,  the  gain  will 
be  principallv  reaped  by  foreigners. 
Then  every  interest  in  detail  must 
have  suffering  heaped  on  it  The 
kelp  manufacturers  are  now  smitten; 
from  them  the  blow  will  pass  in  suc- 
cession to  the  silk  throwsters,  linen 
manufacturers,  producers  of  butter, 
cheeje,  and  salted  provisions,  hop- 

f  rowers,  &c.  &c.,  until  it  reaches  the 
eart  of  agriculture. 
We  need  not  appeal  to  common 
sense ;  we  have  only  to  look  at  the 
history  of  late  years  for  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  that  all  this  must  con- 
tinually increase  public  suffering  and 
discontent  It  b  idle  to  tell  us  that 
the  loss  of  the  part  must  be  the  gain 
of  the  whole;  because  the  whole 
must  lose  as  much  as  the  part  It  is 
ridiculous  to  speak  of  extracting  re- 
lief f^om  the  repeal  of  taxes,  because 
the  loss  of  means  for  paying  the  lat- 
ter far  outstrips  the  reduction  of  them. 
\^y  is  the  landed  interest  distressed 
at  present^  when  the  property-tax 
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and  others  did  not  prevent  it  from 
enjoying  great  prosperity  ?  Because 
its  rents,  profits,  and  wages  liave 
been  reduced  by  law  much  more 
than  its  taxes.  The  case  is  similar 
with  the  community  at  lar^e. 
We  now  put  these  questions : — 

1.  When  tiie  reduction  of  taxes 
made  in  the  last  year  has  not  dimi- 
nished public  suffering  in  any  mate- 
rial degree,  abated  the  clamour 
against  taxes,  or  prevented  discon- 
tent and  disaffection  from  increasing 
in  the  most  alarming  manner;  is  it 
possible  for  the  Ministry  to  make,  by 
retrenchment  and  economy,  such  a 
reduction  as  will  be  sensibly  felt  in 
lesseniiu;  distress  and  bad  feelings  ? 

2.  When  the  Ministry  does  not 
even  promise  to  resort  to  any  reme- 
dy beyond  retrenchment  and  econo- 
my, and  when  it  is  evident,  from  the 
principles  of  certain  of  its  members 
and  its  acts,  that  its  policy  will  be  of 
a  kind  to  inflict  bitter  injuries  on  one 
part  of  the  community,  without  con- 
ferring corresponding  benefit  on  the 
other;  is  it  not  demonstrable  that  it 
will  produce  more  suffering  than  its 
reduction  of  taxes  will  balance,  and 
that  on  the  whole  it  will  add  largely 
to  distress  and  discontent  ? 

3.  Is  it  possible  for  the  present 
Ministry,  or  an^  other,  to  escape  ruin, 
if,  amidst  public  suffering  and  disaf- 
fection, its  measures  be  only  calcu- 
lated to  increase  them  ? 

4.  Can  the  British  empire  be  saved 
from  revolution  and  fall,  if  a  suffi- 
ciency of  employment  and  adequate 

.  wages  be  not  given  to  the  labouring 
classes;  and  proper  profits  be  not 
granted  to  the  middle  ones  ? 

Our  conviction  from  all  this  is, 
that  the  Ministry  will  soon  ruin  it- 
aelfy  and  destroy  the  character  of  all 
its  members  who  possess  any.  We, 
however,  still  thhik  it  the  best  of  the 
bad— the  only  party  of  diaracter  will- 
ing to  save  the  essential  portion  of 
what  b  left  of  property  and  subsist- 
ence. It  is  willing  to  spare,  for  a 
time,  that  mass  of  property  and  sub- 
sistence which  is  protected  by  the 
Com  Law ;  and  this  is  more  than  can 
be  said  for  the  foolish  men  who 
would  replace  such  law  with  a  fixed 
duty.  We  have  been,  and  still  are, 
anxious  to  confide  in  it ;  but  our  con- 
fidence is  only  to  be  gained  by  pro- 
per policy;  our  hope  was,  that  its 
tree-trade  members  would  be  re- 
trained by  the  rest,  but  this  hope, 


its  acts,  and  the  speeches  of  tiiese 
members,  have  destroyed.  We  shall 
oppose  bad  principles  and  measures 
in  It,  precisely  as  we  would  oppose 
them  in  any  other  body  of  men. 

But  wc  speak  not  thus  to  support 
any  other  body;  where  is  the  body 
we  could  support  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  honour  and  integrity  ?  A  call 
is  put  forth  for  the  union  of  the  To- 
ries ;  and,  in  reply,  we  ask,  who  are 
the  Tories  ?  We  look  not  at  names 
and  persons;  our  question  refers 
only  to  principles  and  character — 
who  then,  we  say  again,  are  the  To- 
ries? Here  are  two,  if  not  three, 
great  parties,  which  all  bear  the  name, 
and  yet  are  flatiy  opposed  to  each 
other  in  creed ;  of  course  they  can- 
not all  be  Tories.  If  the  union  is  to 
be  compassed  by  allowine  each  party 
to  retain  its  creed  and  leaders,  our 
solemn  resolution  is,  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  it  whatever.  It  would 
form  just  such  a  body  as  the  Minis- 
try is,—- one  divided  against  itself, 
holdine,  in  its  ascendant  division,  the 
worst  doctrines  of  the  Ministry,  and 
moreover  ruled  by  the  Opposition. 
If  the  hard  choice  were  before  us, 
we  would  rather  support  the  present 
Minbtry,  than  such  a  body. 

The  call  b  pathetically  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Opposition ;  and  as  it 
contains  no  intimation  tiiat  Sir  R. 
Peel  and  his  brethren  have  renoun- 
ced their  en'ors,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  merely  seek  assist- 
ance to  regain  office.  We  cannot 
but  remember  that,  even  in  Mr  Can- 
ning's time,  the  younger  of  these  men 
scoffed  at  the  anti-uberals,  lauded 
Mr  Huskbson's  theories,  heaped  in- 
sult on  the  Tories,  and  alliea  theip- 
selves  with  the  Whigs  and  Radicals. 
We  cannot  forget,  that  after  the  Wel- 
lington Ministry  was  formed,  it  be- 
trayed and  laboured  to  destroy  those 
who  had  given  it  power,  carried  on 
an  exterminating  war  against  Tories, 
and  used  every  means,  not  excepting 
the  worst,  to  unite  itself  with  the 
Whigs  and  Liberals.  It  cannot  be 
unknown  to  us,  that  if  the  latter  had 
not  contemptuously  cast  them  off, 
these  men  would  still  have  been  the 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Tories. 

If  public  good  imposed  on  us  the 
sacrifice,  we  would  readily  put  these 
things  out  of  remembrance ;  but  in- 
stead of  commanding  us  to  beliefve 
the  false  and  trust  the  fiBltUets»  it 
does  the  contrary.    What  priadpte 
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do  we  hold  io  common  with  these 
men  ?  On  free  trade — ^the  currency 
•r-reform — the  police— and  nearly  all 
important  matters,  we  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  them.  On  what  materiiu 
pomts  do  they  dissent  from  the  Whigs 
and  Liberals  ?  Those  only  on  whicn 
we  believe  them  to  be  as  far  in  error 
as  the  latter.  If  they  could  regain 
office,  they  would,  at  the  best,  act  as 
the  existing  Ministry  will  do;  but 
we  suspect  they  would  do  worse. 
We  cannot  desire  to  exchange  Lord 
Althorpc  for  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  Auck- 
land for  Mr  Herries,  or  Mr  P.  Thomp- 
son for  Mr  Courtenay,  when  in  es- 
sentials they  hold  the  same  doctrines. 
These  men  really  are  a  continuation 
— ^the  tag-ra^-and-bobtail— of  the 
Whigs  and  Liberals,  yet  we  are  to 
support  them  because  they  once  pro- 
fessed to  be,  and  still  are  called,  To- 
ries. As  a  Ministry,  they  would  be 
no  better  than  the  Grey  one;  as  an 
Opposition,  they  will  be  in  some  de- 
gree useful ;  therefore,  on  the  score 
of  public  good,  we  cannot  wbh  to  see 
them  in  office. 

From  the  other  Tories  who  speak 
in  Parliament,  saving  certainhrone  or 
two  in  each  House,  we  difier  veiy 
widely.  They  trim  their  lamps  wiUi 
Whie  oil,  and  we  hate  both  stealing 
and  Dorrowing.  They  ascribe  pub- 
lic suffering  mainly  to  the  chanee  of 
currency;  we  ascribe  it  mainjy  to 
other  thmffs.  By  them  it  is  asserted 
that  this  cnange  has  been  injurious 
by  its  effects  on  prices  and  contracts ; 
by  us  it  is  believed  that  its  effects  on 
these  were  but  temporary;  and  in 
support  of  this  belief,  we  find  that 
the  prices  of  leading  commodities 
have  been  for  some  time  higher  than 
they  were  before  small  notes  were 
suppressed,  and  that  we  should  for 
several  months  past  have  had  war 
prices  with  the  gold  currency,  if  law 
and  situation  had  been  what  they 
were  during  the  war.  Their  pana- 
cea is  to  b\u)w  small  notes  to  circu- 
late on  the  security  of  exchequer 
bills ;  and  our  conviction  is,  that  it 
makes  little  difference  to  the  banker 
whether  he  be  compelled  to  buy  ex- 
chequer bills  or  sovereigns.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  say  any  thine  to  the 
general  disparagement  of  Mr  Att- 
wood,  who  18  one  of  the  most  acute, 
able,  and  honest  men  in  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  but  his  plan  we  must  dissent 
from.  Passing  over  its  objectionable 
features^  it  could  not,  in  our  judg- 


ment, cause  kay  teal  rise  hi  profits 
and  wages  to  the  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. Taxes  eonsist  chiefly  of  du- 
ties ;  therefore,  if  a  debased  currency 
reduce  them,  it  must  reduce  protect- 
ing duties  equally;  no  advance  of 
pnce  and  wages  could  be  made  on 
goods  which  are  exported.  The  sup- 
pression of  small  notes  has,  we  be- 
lieve, done  great  injury  to  manufiic- 
tures  and  trade  in  many  country 
parts,  by  diminishing  capital ;  but  we 
nave  never  been  able  to  discover 
that  it  has  materially  injured  farmers 
by  disabling  them  for  obtaining  loans, 
llie  farmers  had  abundance  of  capi- 
tal of  their  own ;  they  have  not  occa- 
sion for  discounts  and  loans,  like 
people  engaged  in  trade ;  thebr  dis- 
tress has  been  caused  by  want,  not 
of  capital,  but  of  remunerating 
prices ;  and  this  want  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  change  of  com  law, 
and  other  free-trade  measures.  We 
think  the  restoration  of  small  notes 
would  yield  considerable  benefit, 
but  would  be  incapable  of  removii^ 
distress,  particularly  that  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  origin  of  this  currency  con- 
duct in  these  Tories  deserves  some 
notice.  Up  to  a  certain  period,  they 
and  their  publications  cast  the  blame 
chiefly  on  free-trade ;  then  they  sud- 
denly became  silent  on  the  latter, 
and  arraigned  sovereigns.  Why  ? 
The  Whigs  and  Economists,  to  con- 
ceal the  total  failure  of  their  wretch- 
ed experiments,  furiously  protested 
that  tne  distress  was  caused  solely 
by  the  change  of  currency;  these 
Tories  had  not  nerve  to  gainsay 
them ;  moreover,  they  sought  a  left- 
handed  alliance  with  the  Whigs,  and 
even  Mr  Huskisson  shewed  symp- 
toms of  joining  them.  In  addition. 
Sir  R.  Peel  had  betrayed  them,  the 
chaiu;e  of  currency  was  the  measure 
of  him  and  his  colleagues,  tod  the 
Ministiy  was  the  great  object  of  atf- 
tack.  Thus,  from  sheer  cowardice, 
anxiety  to  gain  Whig  and  Huskisson 
heads,  and  hostility  to  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  the  Ministry,  these  Tories  trans- 
ferred their  animosity  from  free- 
trade  to  the  gold  currency.  A  vast 
{portion  of  the  abuse  heaped  on  the 
atter  has  flowed  solely  from  enmity 

to  Sir  R.  Peel. 

We  cannot  imitate  such  conduct. 
We  may  be  assured  by  Whig,  Econo- 
mist, and  Tory,  that  it  was  the  change 

of  currency  only  which  brought  dif- 
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tress  on  the  shipping  interest^  silk 
trade,  lead-miners,  various  other 
interests,  and  the  London  shop* 
keepers  and  labouring  classes,  and 
agriculture  in  general ;  but  we  must 
treat  it  with  contempt  We  hare 
Ihe  fkct  before  us,  that,  in  the  last 
year  alone,  nearly  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  quarters  of  foreign 
corn,  including  flour,  were  clearw 
ed  for  home  consumption ;  and  the 
clearances  in  previous  years  were 
extremely  great  5  we  cannot  follow 
those  who  argue  that  this  com  had 
no  material  effect  on  prices.  We  have 
the  additional  fsct  before  us,  that  the 
free-trade  measures  have  depressed 
the  price  of  every  article  produced 
by  tne  farmer,  as  well  as  com ;  and 
that  they  have  stripped  Ireland  of 
some  of  her  markets  for  salted  pro- 
visions, and  compelled  her  to  export 
cheap  homed  cattle  and  swine ;  we 
cannot  ascribe  the  bad  prices  here 
to  the  change  of  currency. 

We  wish  to  see  the  small  notes  re* 
stored  as  a  secondary  matter  of  re- 
lief, therefore  we  should  have  been 
silent  on  this  conduct  in  the  Tories 
In  question,  had  thev  not,  from  their 
most  erroneous  opinions  touching 
the  effect  of  currency  on  prices,  offer- 
ed to  change  the  com  law  for  a  "  mo- 
derate fixSd  dutv,"  provided  they 
might  have  small  notes  again.  By 
this  they  would  take  a  pound  from 
agriculture  on  the  one  hand,  to  give 
It  a  penny  on  the  other.  If  the  cur- 
rency-people take  ground  like  this, 
a  determined  stand  must  be  made 
a^nst  them. 

If  these  two  bodies  of  Tories  unite, 
what  can  they  accomplish  ?  We  as- 
sure them  that  names  hare  now  no 
weight;  the  distinctions  of  name 
perished  with  those  of  principle  and 
character;  the  country  cares  not  a 
straw  for  the  title  of  Whig,  it  cares 
as  little  for  that  of  Tory,  and  it  re- 
gards l>oth  with  much  more  contempt 
than  reverence.  Thus,  disabled  for 
accomplishing  any  thing  through 
name,  what  can  they  do  by  act? 
They  must  support  the  eeneral  mea- 
sures of  Ministers,  echo  tne  doctrines 
of  the  Whigs  and  Liberals,  and  only 
oppose  when  it  will  cover  them  with 
public  odium.  This  will  ensure 
them  a  somewhat  longer  exclusion 
from  office  than  the  Whigs  have  had. 

What  mined  them  ?  Their  adop- 
■Vm  of  Whig  principles.    So  long  as 

tfty  Iwd  a  separate  creed,  the  coun- 


try had  to  choose  1>etween  creeds  at 
well  as  parUes ;  and  because  it  pre- 
ferred theirs,  it  preferred  them. 
When  they  cast  their  prhidples  away 
for  those  of  their  opponents,  it  natu- 
rally transferred  its  prefsrrace  to  the 
latter  as  their  contessed  superiors. 
In^this  lies  the  lesson  for  enablfaig 
them  to  recover  what  they  have  lost 

To  regain  public  favour  and  power, 
they  must  be  at  least  equal  to  their 
opponents  in  personal  character,  and 
superi<Hr  to  tnem  in  principle  and 
policy.  A  Ministry  conoposed  whol- 
ly or  principally  of  the  Peel  party,  if 
it  could  gain  behig,  would  produce 
revolution ;  the  members  of  it,  who 
did  not  apostatiKe  on  the  Catholic 
question,  have  as  few  friends  in  the 
country,  as  those  who  did ;  on  other 
matters,  nearly  all  have  displayed 
conduct  which  has  stripped  them  of 
respect  and  confidence.  The  Tories 
to  a  large  extent,  must  have  new 
leaders,  whose  personal  virtues  will 
form  a  pledee,  that  another  Tory 
Ministry  would  consist  in  essentials 
of  high  minded,  consistent,  and  pa- 
triotic men. 

Then  the  party  generally  must  be 
pureed  of  diversity  of  principle.  We 
think  nothing  could  be  more  prepos- 
terous than  Uie  existing  distinctions 
between  Whig  and  Tory.  One  man 
calls  himself  a  Whig,  and  yet  pro- 
fesses Tory  doctrines;  another  calls 
himself  a  Tory,  but  holds  Whig  doc- 
trines. Here  are  two  ereat  parties 
in  hostOity,  and  yet  each  as  a  whole 
declares  it  entertains  the  creed  of 
the  other ;  half  the  Ministry,  in  lead- 
er and  follower,  is  opposed  to  the 
other  half,  and  allied  in  sentiment 
with  half  the  Tory  Opposition :  and 
half  the  latter  is  opposed  to  the  other 
half,  and  united  in  principle  with  half 
the  Ministry.  Suppose  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  and  Aat  of  the  Tories, 
which  think  alike  on  free-trade,  cur- 
rency, &c.,  should  separate  from  the 
other,  and  unite,  what  would  follow  ? 
A  Ministry  and  Opposition  properly 
at  issue  on  leading  matters  of  policy, 
and  each  as  properly  in  harmony 
with  itself  on  such  matters :  a  party 
of  real  Whigs,  and  another  ot  real 
Tories.  Why  cannot  this  be  done  ? 
Oh !  it  would  be  unpardonable  incon- 
sistency !  The  Wnig  must  support 
those  he  dissents  from,  and  oppOM 
those  he  agrees  with ;  the  Tory  mast 
do  the  same;  both  must  really  t^ 
Bounce,  betray,  and  war  agafaisl  VAir 
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own  principles  to  be  consistent  I  As 
we  have  already  said,  this  monstrous 
system  utterly  destroys  principle  and 
honour  amidst  public  men,  and  it  is 
ruinous  to  the  empire. 

We  think  it  would  yield  much 
public  benefit  if  all  Tories,  who 
agree  in  opinion  with  the  free-trade 
part  of  the  Ministry,  would  go  over 
to  it.  Consistency  demands  that  they 
should  do  so.  It  matters  not  if  this 
should  include  Sir  R.  Peel  as  well 
as  Mr  Dawson,  Mr  Herries  as  well 
as  Mr  Courtenay.  They  would  do 
less  mischief  to  the  Tory  body  on 
tiie  ministerial,  than  they  will  do  on 
the  Tory  side.  If  the  Tories  expect 
to  rise  again,  they  must  treat  every 
man  who  holds  the  creed  of  their  op- 
ponents as  a  betrayer  and  enemy. 

They  must  not  only  be  harmonious 
in  creed,  but  have  one  which  the  com- 
munitv  will  support.  What  matters 
of  policy  divide  the  latter  at  present  ? 
The  currency  and  free-trade  mea- 
sures. The  former  is  completed; 
but  the  latter  are  not  mucn  more 
than  begun.  Nothing  could  be  of 
more  vital  importance  than  these 
matters,  yet  the  Tory  heads  agree 
on  them  with  the  Ministry,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Tory  part  of  the 
community.  It  is,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  impossible  for  any  party  of 
public  men  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
country  if  they  do  not  identify  them- 
selves with  it  in  feeling,  and  fight  its 
battles  of  policy.  When,  therefore, 
the  Tory  heads  are  fiercely  at  vari- 
ance with  it  on  these  things,  or  mere- 
ly agree  with  that  part  of  it  which 
supports,  the  Ministry,  they  must  ne- 
cessarUy  gain  its  animosity;  that 
part  of  it  which  thinks  as  they  do, 
regards  them  as  enemies  who  wish 
to  supplant  its  favourites,  and  the 
other  sees  in  them  the  enemies  of 
every  thine  it  values. 

The  Tories,  or,  at  least,  the  Peel 
members  of  them,  have  this  choice 
—national  contempt  and  dislike;  or, 
in  various  points,  a  change  of  creed. 
It  unfortunately  happens,  that,  in 
these  days,  men  can  only  change  from 
good  to  bad— they  can  be  led  to 
change  by  speculative  doctrine  or 
personal  profit,  but  not  by  proof  of 
error.  Tne  principles  on  wjich  this 
empire  has  been  governed  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years,  have  produ- 
ced incalculable  loss  and  unexampled 
misery— they  have  filled  the  land  with 
irreligion^vice^crimeianddisaffection 


— ^they  have,  in  a  very  large  degree, 
destroyed  the  connecting  links  and 
cement  between,  not  only  class  and 
class  in  society,  but  also  part  and 
part  in  the  emph-e — ^they  have  gene- 
rated present  convulsion  and  insur- 
rection, and  almost  made  revolution 
and  fall  things  of  certunty.  It  might 
be  expected  that  these  horrible  and 
distressing  demonstrations  of  their 
falsehood  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce conviction  in  the  most  besotted 
and  hardened  of  the  human  race; 
but  no  I  public  men  must  still  cling 
to  them— to  apostatise  to  them  & 
still  a  virtue,  and  to  forsake  them 
infamy! 

According  to  the  newspapers.  Sir 
R.  Peel  lateJy  said  in  Parliament,  po^- 
litical  economy  had  for  its  object  the 
production  of  public  wealth,  and  if 
it  produced  this  by  injuring  morals 
he  must  oppose  it.  llie  sentiment 
does  him  nonour ;  we  must,  how- 
ever, say,  if  morals  be  destroyed, 
Eublic  wealth  must  perish  with  them, 
let  us  apply  it  as  a  test  to  his  consis- 
tency. The  Economists  assert  that, 
previously  to  the  last  six  or  seven 
years,  tiie  reverse  of  political  econo- 
my was  practised  in  this  empire. 
Now,  we  call  on  Sir  Robert,  as  a  pub* 
lie  man,  to  say  where  that  wealth  is 
hidden,  which  in  those  years  has 
been  produced  by  political  economy. 
Is  it  buried  in  the  banking-accounts 
of  landowners,  or  the  stacks  of  farm- 
ers, or  the  iron  chests  of  manufactu- 
rers, merchants,  and  tradesmen,  or 
the  stomachs  and  pockets  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  ?  No.  It  cannot  be 
discovered :  the  indisputable  fact  is, 
that  political  economy — we  mean  the 
false  impostor  which  has  usurped  the 
name — nas  been,  ever  since  it  was 
resorted  to,  a  wholesale  destroyer  of 
wealth;  while  that  which  is  called 
the  reverse,  was  a  wholesale  produ- 
cer of  it.  This  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  or  there  can  be  no  such  fact  in 
the  world. 

We  have  another  call  to  make  on 
Sir  Robert.  Has  political  economy 
done  no  injury  to  morals  amklst  the 
silk  weavers,  glove  makers,  &c.— 
amidst  the  people  employed  in  the 
manufacture  ofkelp,  the  lead  miners, 
fishermen,  &c. — amidst  the  farmers, 
looking  at  the  opinions  they  express 
touching  tithes— and  amidst  the  hus- 
bandry labourers,  who,  alas  I  alas! 
are  suffering  and  dyhig  by  expatri- 
ation and  the  band  of  the  public 
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executioner  ?  Have  not  morals  suf- 
fered from  it  amidst  the  rebellious 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis ?  Have  morals  escaped  its  pes- 
tilential influence  amidst  the  tre- 
mendous combinations  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  that  gigantic 
portion  of  the  population  which  seeks 
to  fly  from  loss  and  hunger  into  re- 
volution and  general  spoliation  ? 

A  farther  odl  remuns.  Political 
economy  is  confessedly  to  proceed 
until  it  destroys  every  trade  which 
cannot  sustain  foreign  competition, 
and  greatly  narrows  apiculture.  It 
is  demonstrable,  that  m  this  it  must 
increase,  to  an  incalculable  extent, 
distress  and  disorder  amidst  the 
whole  of  the  husbandry  labourers, 
and  an  immense  mass  of  others  en- 
gaged in  various  manufactures  and 
trades ;  it  must  also  force  a  vast  ad- 
ditional population  into  the  larger 
manufacturing  districts.  Every  Mi- 
nister worthy  the  name  of  statesman, 
would  labour  to  create  a  balance  to 
the  cotton  and  woollen  trades,  even 
for  their  own  sake;  but  this  insane 
political  economy  attempts,  by  the 
most  unnatural  and  savage  means,  to 
force  the  whole  population  into  de- 
pendence on  them,  direct  or  remote. 
We  ask  the  Right  Honourable  Gen- 
tleman if  this  must  not  of  necessity 
have  the  very  worst  effects  on  pri- 
vate and  public  morals  ? 

We  call  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  an- 
swer us  before  his  God  and  his  coun- 
try. 

Here,  then,  is  proof,  against  which 
nothing  can  stand,  that  this  political 
economy  is  a  destroyer,  not  only  of 
morals,  but  of  wealth  likewise ;  in 
consequence,  on  Sir  Robert's  own 
declaration,  he  is  bound  to  be  its 
mortal  foe — to  war  against  it  open! v 
and  sternly,  to  extermination.  Will 
be  dischai^e  the  obligation  ? 

When  Mr  Goulbum  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was 
an  adorer  of  free-trade ;  he  boast- 
ed of  his  devotion  to  Mr  Huskisson's 
theories,  as  something  immutable. 
Unhappily  Mr  Huskisson  ran  foul  of 
him  in  the  sujnu*  business,  and  the 
crash  beat  his  Tree-trade  passion  out 
of  him.  Then,  when  moved  by  in- 
terest, he  could  retort  on  the  theorist 
as  the  parent  of  "  a  system  which 
had  not  yielded  the  benefits  expect- 
ed from  it"  Is  Mr  Goulbum,  after 
this  confession,  still  a  free-trader? 

Without  speaking  further  of  Indi- 


viduals,  we  will  observe,  the  PeeL 
party  must  lie  where  it  is,  the  despi- 
sed appendage  of  the  Ministry,  or 
take  up  the  creed  of  the  country.  No 
change  of  opinion  is  called  n>r  on 
hypothesis  and  assumption ;  here  are 
tiie  results  of  decisive  experiments 
— conclusive  demonstrations  to  an- 
swer the  question— are  the  doctrines 
on  which  this  empire  has  been 
governed  in  late  years  true  or  erro- 
neous ? 

The  Tories,  as  a  body,  must  not 
only  have  a  creed  strongly  defined, 
distinctly  opposed  to  Uiat  of  the 
Ministry,  and  mooted  in  the  reason 
and  affection  of  the  country;  but 
they  must  support  it  like  bold  and 
able  men.  Inere  must  be  no  more 
of  the  crouching,  canting,  and  suppli- 
cating to  the  "  Press"— the  puerile 
and  cowardly  concessions  to  the  Eco- 
nomists—the trimming,  and  cutting, 
and  shifting,  to  appease  this  quarter 
and  win  that— the  hmtin^,  and  sup- 

Eressmg,  and  disavowing,  which 
ave  so  long  disgraced  them. 
It  is  by  such  means  alone  that  the 
Tories  can  regain  their  ascendency ; 
if  without  them  they,  by  intrigue  or  ac- 
cident, obtain  office,  it  will  only  be  for 
a  moment;  to  get  lasting  hold  of 
power,  ^ey  must  stand  before  the 
country  as  the  men  possessing  the 
best  character,  and  maintaining  the 
best  principles, 

m  We,  of  course,  are  merely  speak- 
ing of  them ;  we  do  not  belong  to 
them,  therefore  we  ask  no  favour, 
and  offer  no  counsel.  Names,  as  we 
have  said,  are  to  us  nothing;  and 
when  we  look  amidst  public  men  for 
Tories,  in  respect  of  faith,  we  can 
find  none.  Those  who  existed  only 
three  short  ^eai*s  afo,  ultras  includ- 
ed, have  vanished.  On  different  occa- 
sions we  have  spoken  in  the  strong- 
est manner  against  the  apostacy  of 
Sir  R,  Peel,  and  those  who  acted  like 
him  on  the  Catholic  Question,  and 
our  opinion  of  it  b  unchanged;  but 
we  must  render  to  these  men  impar- 
tid  justice.  They  have  been  just  as 
consistent  as  many  of  their  revilers. 
One  of  the  latter  leaps  into  the  depths 
of  Radical  Reform,  another  embraces 
the  low  Whigs  as  his  party,  and  a 
third  proclaims  he  has  changed  sides 
touching  currency  and  free-trade; 
yet  these  worthies  rail  against  the 
apostacy  of  Sir  R.  Peel !  U  was  very 
evident  before  the  death  of  Mr  Hus- 
kisson,  thatno  small  number  of  these 
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apostate-haters  wereaindoUB  to  make 
mm  one  of  their  leaders  I  We  find 
ourselves  as  much  opposed  to  the 
Tories  amidst  public  men,  as  to  the 
Whigs  and  Liberals ;  from  this  plain 
reason,  that  such  Tories  are  now  in 
creed  Whigs  and  Liberals.  This  gives 
us  no  concern,  because  we  have  fol- 
lowed neither  individual  nor  party; 
and  the  fruits  of  the  new  Tory  prin- 
ciples are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us,  that  in  obeyW  conscience 
we  have  adhered  to  ue  cause  of 
truth  and  our  country.  On  one  point 
we  deem  it  a  gain ;  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  numbered  amidst  those 
who  are  called  Tory  writers,  is  to  us, 
as  any  one  may  easily  believe,  a  mat- 
ter of  unfeigned  reioicinff. 

Yet,  unchanged  in  faith  and  cause 
as  we  are  and  shall  remain,  we  feel 
most  anxious,  in  utter  scorn  of  names, 
to  see  a  party  arise  which  will  strike 
for  the  empire.  Turning,  then,  from 
the  dependents,  to  those  on  whom 
the  debt  of  atonement  for  past  errors, 
and  personal  interest  in  the  public 
weal,  impose  the  duty  of  providing 
such  a  party,  we  say  to  tne  Lons- 
dales  and  Northumberlands,  the 
Hertfords  and  Rudands— How  long 
is  the  empire  to  be  scourged  and  de- 
vastated by  Uie  doctrines  which  have 
placed  it  in  its  present  appalling  con- 
dition ? 

You  see  that  no  change  of  mea- 
sures can  be  hoped  for  from  the 
Ministry;  and  you  know  that  the 
policv  it  is  pursuing  has  been  proved, 
and  IS  generally  acknowledged,  to 
be  a  total  and  destructive  failure. 
Here  is  the  country  distressed,  con- 
vulsed, and  on  the  brink  of  revolu- 
tion ;  yet,  from  this  Ministry,  only  the 
reverse  of  remedy  can  be  expected. 

Are  you,  too,  landowners  as  you 
are,  ignorant  of  the  causes  which 
distress  your  tenants  and  their  la- 
bourers ?  Are  you,  too,  Englishmen 
as  you  are,  dupes  of  the  disfi^aceful 
infatuation,  that  the  import  of  foreign 
com,  to  the  extent  ot  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  quarters  in  a  single  year, 
can  have  no  effect  on  the  price  of 
British  com^that  the  farmers  of 
this  country  cannot  be  injured  by 
being  brought  into  competition,  in 
almost  every  article,  with  foreign 
ones?  Are  jrou,  too,  sane  as  you 
are,  cheated  mto  the  vulgar  delusion 
that  a  paltry  repeal  of  taxes  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  removing  loss 
and  suffering  ? 


If  public  good  demand  that  the 
hmdowner  smdl  lose  half  his  income 
and  property,  the  farmer  shall  be  re- 
duced to  insolvency,  and  the  hus- 
bandry labourer  shall  be  deprived  of 
bread  — that  agriculture  shall  be 
transformed  into  a  mass  of  debt,  be^ 
gary,  want,  crime,  and  insurrection 
—let  the  harsh  necessity  be  submit- 
ted to.  But  add  not  insult  and  mock- 
ery to  ruin  and  starvation.  Let  the 
proofs  of  the  necessity  appear :  and 
let  old  English  truth  oe  told  touch- 
ing cause  and  effect 

But  public  good  demands  the  con- 
trary; It  adjures  you,  in  the  demon- 
strations of  all  history,  to  give  pros- 
perity to  agriculture.  If  the  present 
prices  of  com  could  be  generally 
maintained,  they  would  be  sufficient; 
but  they  exist  only  for  the  moment 
through  speculation,  and  the  belief 
that  were  will  be  scarcity  abroad. 
\yhat  has  the  rise  in' them  produ- 
ced ?  General  benefit,  but  not  evil. 
The  whole  matter  in  dbpute  amounts 
only  to  ei^ht  or  ten  shillings  per 
quarter;  this  sum  makes  the  differ- 
ence to  agriculture  between  mode- 
rate prosperity  and  great  suffering; 
the  consumer  cannot  lose  or  obtam 
this  trifle  to  himself,  without  enjoy- 
ing the  miffhty  profit,  or  sustahiing 
the  tremenaous  loss,  aoising  from  the 
prosperity  or  distress  of  huf  the  po- 
pulation! To  give  the  sum  to  the 
producer,  is  evidently  to  confer  a 
gain  on  the  consumer. 

Insurrection  is  quelled  for  the 
time,  but  how  long  can  it  be  kept 
down  ?  The  causes  are  not  removc^l, 
but  enlarged;  the  farmers  are  al- 
ready taJcmg  off  the  advance  of 
wages  it  extorted ;  bad  feelings  have 
been  aggravated  by  punisnment, 
which  wouJd  have  been  more  just 
had  it  been  less  severe;  and  the 
breach  between  servant  and  master 
is  greatly  widened.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  the  landowner  will  give 
up  his  property,  and  make  himself 
a  pauper,  to  relieve  the  pauperism  of 
others.  Where,  then,  is  the  security 
that  the  incendiary  and  rebel  will 
not  agiun  appear  ?  And  if  they  do, 
what— looking  at  the  gigantic  extent 
of  country  in  which  their  spirit  has 
been  manifested— will  they  not  ac- 
complish ? 

Can  you  be  ignorant  that  the 
wretched  system  of  sacrificing  part 
after  part  of  the  community  to  the 
whole,  has  been  proved  to  be  min- 
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ouB  ?  Where  is  the  general  prospe- 
rity which  has  been  drawn  from  the 
distress  of  agriculture,  the  shipping 
interest,  and  the  silk  trade  ?  >Vhat 
percepdble  benefit  does  the  suffering 
of  the  souls  engaged  in  manufactu- 
ring kelp,  the  lead  miners,  &c.  &c. 
yield  to  the  community  at  laige  ? 

And  can  you  be  ignorant  wat  ihe 
prosperity  of  the  part  is  essential 
>or  that  of  the  whole  ?  Is  it  not  as 
dear  in  reason,  as  it  is  in  fiact,  that  if 
tibe  community  have  to  pay  some- 
what higher  prices  to  the  producers 
(^com,  ships,  silks,  &c  &c.,  in  order 
to  give  them  prosperity,  the  loss  is 
nottihi^  in  the  balance  against  the 
gigantic  profit  their  prosperitv  gives 
It  In  the  increase  of  its  graeral  prices 
tmd  trade  ? 

Are  those  men  capable  of  teaching 
political  economy  who  make  no  dis- 
tinction in  regard  to  importation  be- 
tween commodities  produced  by  this 
country,  and  those  which  are  not—* 
between  articles  used  in  manufac- 
tures, and  those  only  used  in  indivi- 
dual consumption — who  place  com 
nnd  cotton,  wrought  silks  and  indigo, 
on  an  equality  ?  Are  they  capable  of 
instructing  a  nation  who  insist,  that 
the  ruin  of  half  the  population  must 
of  necessity  greatly  oenefit  the  other 
half? 

Are  those  just  and  equal  laws 
which  give  enlarged  means  of  wealth 
to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
by  stripping  the  landowners,  farmers, 
shipowners,  kc  &c.  of  income  and 
property — which  increase  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  the  lesser  part  of 
the  labouring  classes,  by  taking  food 
and  morals  m>m  the  greater — which 
plunge  portion  after  portion  of  the 
population  into  ruin  and  hunger  to 
give  riches  and  abundance  to  the  re- 
mainder? In  the  name  of  England 
we  protest  agidnst  them ;  in  virtue  of 
our  birthright,  we  demand  at  your 
hands  equal  law,  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  property. 

Why  are  you  and  your  aristocratic 
brethren  no  longer  followed  ?  Why 
are  you  so  far  f^cn  that  even  your 
own  tenants  are  in  rebellion  against 
you,  and  in  the  battles  of  agriculture 
are  ranged  with  your  enemies  ?  Be- 
cause you  no  longer  act  as  leaders — 
because  you  have  degraded  your- 
selves into  followers — because  you 
have  sunk  into  the  spiritless,  trem- 
bling, indolent,  womanish,  sordid  im- 
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becility  which  envelopes  the  con- 
tinental aristocracy — ^oecause  you 
have  made  yourselves  the  instru- 
ments of  innovators,  empirics,  and 
mercenary  traffickers  in  creeds  and  ^ 
parties — ^because  you  have  become 
the  tools  of  men  who  use  you  to  sa- 
crifice public  good  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  their  own  incapacity  and 
profligacy,  and  to  enable  themselves 
to  adhere  to  principle  and  pledge, 
when  they  are  faithless  to  all  but  tne 
fiUse  and  ruinous  I 

Arise!  and  let  England  once  more 
find  worthy  leaders  in  her  nobles  I 
Let  her  proud  coronet  agidn  adorn 
the  foreheads  of  the  patriotic,  the 
chivalrous,  and  the  princely,  who  can 
only  find  gain  and  enjoynient  in  her 
prosperity  and  happiness !  To  you, 
your  country  looks  for  deliverance 
from  the  official  quack,  the  imbecile 
party,  and  the  unprincipled  faction, 
^ake  off  your  chains;  display  the 
manly  port,  courageous  spirit,  and 
sterling  sense  of  the  Barons  of  old ; 
and  take  the  place  amidst  your 
countrymen  which  belongs  to  you. 
Only  deserve  it,  and  you  will  i^n 
be  followed  !  In  utter  scorn  of 
theorist,  demagogue,  and  pledged 
partisan,  form  a  paternal  govern- 
ment—one which  will  thhdk  as  well 
as  act,  feel  as  well  as  speak;  and 
banish  loss,  want,  and  wretchedness, 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  great 
fathers  of  Briti^i  riches  and  gran- 
deur. In  this  lies  not  only  the  re- 
covery of  what  you  have  lost,  but 
the  preservation  of  what  vou  still 
have.  Deceive  not  yourselves,  for 
the  charged  mine  is  beneath  you; 
the  fatal  taint  has  reached  the  heart 
of  the  body  politic. 

For  ourselves  we  speak  not;  we 
have  no  alliance  to  offer,  and  we  can 
accept  no  counsel.  We  shall  steadily 
adhero  to  that  course  of  independ- 
ence, which  has  been  ours  for  many 
years,  without  enquiring  who  are 
friends  or  enemies;  and  without 
caring  whether  it  bring  us  into  con- 
flict with  Whig  or  Liberal,  old  Tory 
or  Peelite,  manly  assailant  or  in^ 
postor*and  cut- throat  If  any  men 
stand  forward  and  strike  in  single- 
mindedness  for  the  empire,  tbey 
shall,  in  total  disregard  of  party 
names  and  distinctions,  have  our  un- 
solicited assistance;  and  they  will 
find  it  neither  lukewarm  nor  power- 
less. 
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Few  topics  of  medical  literature 
liave  occasioned  more  wide  and  con- 
tradictory speculation  than  that  of 
insanity,  with  reference,  as  well  to 
its  predisposing  and  immediate 
causes,  as  its  hest  method  of  treat- 
ment ; — since  experience  is  the  only 
substratum  of  real  knowledge,  the 
easiest  and  surest  way  of  arriving 
at  those  general  principles  which 
mi^  regulate  both  our  padiological 
and  therapeutical  researdies,  especi- 
ally concerning  the  subtle,  almost  in- 
scrutable disorder — mania — is,  when 
one  does  meet  with  some  striking, 
well-marked  case,  to  watch  it  closely 
throughout,  and  be  particularly  anx- 
ious to  seize  on  ail  those  smaller 
features,  those  more  transient  evanes- 
cent indications  which  are  truer  cha- 
racteristics of  the  complaint  ^an 
perhaps  any  other.  With  this  object 
did  I  pay  close  attention  to  the  very 
singular  and  affecting  case  detailed 
in  the  following  narrative.  I  have 
not  given  the  whoU  of  my  observa- 
tions— far  from  it;  those  only  are 
recorded  which  seemed  to  me  to 
have  some  claims  to  the  consider- 
ation of  both  medical  and  general 
readers.  The  apparent  eccentricity 
of  the  title  will  be  found  accounted 
for  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

Mr  M ^  as  one  of  a  very  large 

Sartv,  had  been  enjoving  the  splen- 
id  hospitality  of  Lady ^  and  did 

not  leave  till  a  late — or  rather,  early, 
hour  in  the  momine.  Pretty  women, 
music,  and  champugne,  had  almost 
turned  his  head ;  and  it  was  rather 
fortunate  for  him  that  a  hackney- 
coach  stand  was  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  house  he  was  leaving. 
Muffling  his  cloak  closely  around 
him,  he  contrived  to  move  towards 
it  in  a  tolerably  direct  line,  and  a  few 
moments'  time  beheld  him  driving; 
at  the  usual  snail's  pace  of  those 
ricketty  vehicles,  to  Lincoln's-Inn ; 

for  Mr  M was  a  law  student.  In 

spite  of  the  transient  exhilaration 
produced  by  the  scenes  he  had  just 
quitted,  and  the  excitement  conse* 
quent  on  the  prominent  share  he 


took  in  an  animated  discussion,  in 
the  presence  of  about  thirty  of  the 
most  elegant  women  that  could  well 
be  brou^t  together,  he  found  him- 
self becoming  ^e  subject  of  a  most 
unaccountable  depression  of  spirits. 
Even  while  at  Lady ^'s,  he  had  lat- 
terly perceived  himself  ttdking  often 
for  mere  talking's  sake— the  chain 
of  his  thoughts  perpetually  broken 
— and  an  impatience  and  irritability 
of  manner  towards  those  whom  he 
addressed,  which  he  readily  resol- 
ved   Into   the    reaction    following 

high  excitement    M ,  I  ought 

before,  perhaps,  to  have  mentioned, 
was  a  man  of  great  talent,  chief- 
ly, however,  imaginative,  and  had 
that  evening  been  particularly  bril- 
liant on  his  favourite  topic — diablerie 
and  mysticism;  towards  which  he 
generally  contrived  to  incline  every 
conversation  in  which  he  bore  a  part 
He  had  been  dilating,  in  particular, 
on  the  power  which  Mr  Maturin  had 
of  exciting  the  most  fearful  and  hor- 
rific ideas  in  the  minds  of  his  read- 
ers, instancing  one  of  his  romances, 
the  title  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 
Long  before  he  had  reached  home,  the 
fumes  of  wine  had  evaporated,  and 
the  influence  of  excitement  subsi- 
ded; and,  with  reference  to  intoxi- 
cation, he  was  as  sober  and  calm  as 
ever  he  was  in  his  life.     TFAy— he 
knew  not,  but  his  heart  seemed  to 
grow  heavier  and  heavier,  and  his 
Sioughts  gloomier,  every   step  by 
which  he  neared  Llncoln's-Inn.    It 
struck  three  o'clock  as  he  entered 
the  sombrous  portals  of  the  ancient 
inn  of  court    The  perfect  silence, 
the  moonlight  shining  sadly  on  the 
dusky  buildings— the  cold  quiverinff 
stars— all  these,  together,  combined 
to  enhance  his  nervousness.    He  de- 
scribed it  to  me  as  though  things 
seemed  to  wear  a  strange,  spectral, 
supernatural  aspect.    Not  a  watch- 
man of  the  inn  was  heard  crying  the 
}iour_iiot  aporter  moving— no  living 
being  but  himself  visible  in  the  large 
square  he  was  crossinjf.  As  he  Bear- 
ed his  staircase,  he  felt  his  heart 
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fluttering)  in  sliort,  he  felt  under 
some  Strang  unaccountable  in- 
fluence, wmcb»  had  he  reflected  a 
little,  he  would  have  discovered  to 
arise  merely  from  an  excitable  ner- 
vous temperament)  operating  on  an 
imagination  peculiarly  attuned  to 
sympathize  vrith  terror.  His  cham- 
bers lay  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
staircase;  and  on  reaching  it,  he 
found  his  door-lamp  glimmering 
with  its  last  exphing  ray.  He  open- 
ed his  door,  and  after  groping  some 
time  in  the  dark  of  his  sittinj^-room, 
fpund  his  chamber  candlestick.  In 
attempting  to  light  it,  he  put  out  the 
lamp.  He  went  down  stairs,  but 
found  that  the  lamp  of  every  landing 
had  shared  the  fate  of  his  own ;  so 
he  returned, rather  irritated, thhiking 
to  amerce  the  porter  of  his  customary 
Christmas-box  for  his  niggard  supply 
of  oil.  After  some  time  spent  in  the 
search,  he  discovered  his  tinder-box, 
and  proceeded  to  strike  a  light.  This 
was  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  And 
where  is  the  bachelor  to  whom  it  is  ? 
The  potent  spark,  however,  dropped 
at  last  into  the  very  centre  of  the  soft 

tinder.    M blew — ^it  caught — 

spread— the  match  quickly  kindled, 
and  he  lighted  his  candle.  He  took 
it  in  his  hand,  and  was  making  for 
bed,  when  his  eyes  caught  a  glimpse 
of  an  object  which  brougnthim  sense- 
less to  the  floor.  The  furniture  of 
his  room  was  disposed  as  when  he 
had  left  it;  for  nis  laundress  had 
neglected  to  come  and  put  things  in 
order ;  the  table,  with  a  few  books 
on  it,  drawn  towards  the  fire-place, 
and  by  its  side  the  ample-cushioned 
easv-chair.  The  first  object  visible, 
with  sudden  distinctness,  was  a  figure 
sitting  in  the  arm-chair.  It  was  that 
of  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  dark-co- 
loured clothes,  his  hands,  white  as 
alabaster,  closed  together  over  his 
lap,  and  the  face  looking  awav;  but 

it  turned   slowly  towards  M , 

revealing  to  him  a  countenance  of  a 
ghastly  hue — ^the  features  glowing 
nke  steel  heated  to  a  white  heat,  ana 
the  two  eyes  turned  full  towards  him, 
and  blazing— absolutely  blazing — he 
described  It— with  a  most  horrible 
lustre.   The  appalling  spectre,  while 

M ^'s  eyes  were  riveted  upon  it, 

though  elazmg  fast  with  fright,  slow- 
ly rose  from  its  seat,  stretched  out 
both  its  arms,  and  seemed  approach- 
ing him,  when  he  fell  down  senseless 
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on  the  floor,  as  if  smitten  with 
apoplexy.  He  recollected  nothing 
more,  till  he  found  himself,  about 
the  middle  of  the  next  day,  in  bed, 
his  laundress,  myself,  an  apothecary, 
and  several  others,  standing  round 
him.  His  situation  was  not  disco- 
vered till  more  than  an  hour  after 
he  had  fallen,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
subsequentlv  ascertained,  nor  would 
it  then,  but  for  a  truly  fortunate  acci- 
dent. He  had  neglected  to  close 
either  of  his  outer-Soors,  (I  believe 
it  is  usual  for  chambers  in  the  inns 
of  court  to  have  double  outer-doors,) 
and  a  woman,  who  happened  to  be 
leaving  the  adjoining  set,  about  five 

o'clock,  on  seeing  Mr  M 's  doors 

botfi  open  at  such  an  untimely  hour, 
was  induced,  by  feelings  of  curiosity 
and  alarm,  to  return  to  the  rooms 
she  had  left  for  a  light,  with  which 
she  entered  his  chambers,after  having 
repeatedly  called  his  name  without 
receiving  any  answer.  What  will  it 
be  supposed  had  been  her  occupa- 
tion at  such  an  early  hour  in  the 
adjoininfl[  chambers  ?  Layine  out  the 

corpse  of  their  occupant,  aMrT , 

who  had  expired  about  eight  o'clock 
the  preceding  evening ! 

Mr  M bad  known  him,  though 

not  very  intimately :  and  there  were 
some  painful  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  death,  which,  even  though  on 
no  other  grounds  than  mere  sympa- 
thy, M had  laid  much  to  heart. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  had  been  ob- 
served by  his  friends  as  bemg  lat- 
terly the  subject  of  very  high  excite- 
ment, owing  to  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  an  affiair  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  We  fQl  accounted 
for  his  present  situation,  by  referring 
it  to  some  apoplectic  seizure ;  for  we 
were  of  course  ignorant  of  the  real 
occasion,  fright,  which  I  did  not  learn 
till  long  afterwards.    The  laundress 

told  me  that  she  found  Mr  M , 

to  her  great  terror,  stretched  motion- 
less along  the  floor,  in  his  cloak  and 
full  dress,  and  with  a  candlestick  ly- 
ing beside  him.  She  at  first  sup- 
posed him  drunk;  but  on  finding lul 
ner  efforts  to  rouse  him  unsuccess- 
ful, and  seing  his  fixed  features  and 
rigid  frame,  she  hastily  summoned 
to  her  assistance  a  fellow-laundress, 
whom  she  had  left  in  charge  of  the 
corpse  next  door,  undressed  hin^ 
and  laid  him  on  the  bed.  A  nei|^ 
bouring  medical  man  was  then  tSSl' 
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ed  in^  who  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
case  of  epilepsy ;  and  he  was  suffi- 
ciently warranted  by  the  appearance 
of  a  little  froth  about  the  lips — pro^ 
longed  stupor,  resembling  sleep- 
ana  freauent  convulsions  of  the  most 
violent  kind.  The  remedies  resort- 
ed to  produced  no  alleviation  of  the 
symptoms ;  and  matters  continued  to 
wear  such  a  threatening  and  alarm- 
ing aspect,  that  I  was  summoned  in 
bv  his  brother,  and  was  at  his  bed- 
side by  two  o'clock.  His  counte- 
nance was  dark  and  highly  intellec- 
tual :  its  lineaments  were  naturally 
full  of  power  and  energy ;  bat  now 
overclouded  with  an  expression  of 
trouble  and  horror.  He  was  seized 
with  a  dreadful  fit  soon  after  I  had 
entered  the  room.  Oh,  it  is  a  pite- 
ous and  shocking  spectacle  to  see 
the  human  frame  subject  to  such 
demoniacal  twitchings,  and  contor- 
tions, which  are  so  sudden — so  irre- 
sistible, as  to  give  the  idea  of  some 
vague,  terrible  exciting  cause,  which 
cannot  be  discovered :  as  though  the 
sufferer  lay  passive  in  the  grasp  of 
some  messenger  of  darkness  **  sent 
to  buffet  himr^^ 

M- —  was  a  very  powerful  man  ; 
and  during  the  fits,  it  was  next  to 
impossible  for  all  present,  united,  to 
control  his  movements.  The  foam 
at  his  mouth  suggested  to  his  terri- 
fied brother  the  harrowing  suspicion 
that  the  case  was  one  of  hydropho- 
bia. None  of  my  remonstrances  or 
assurances  to  the  contrary  sufiSced 
to  quiet  him,  and  his  distress  added 
to  the  confusion  of  the  scene.  After 
prescribing  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
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I  left,  considering  the  case  to  be  one 
of  simple  epilepsv.  During  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  night,  the  nts  abated 
both  in  violence  and  frequency; 
but  he  was  left  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most exhaustion,  from  which,  how- 
ever, he  seemed  to  be  rapidly  reco- 
vering, during  the  space  of  the  four 
succeeding  £ys;  when  I  was  sud- 
denly summoned  to  his  bedside, 
which  I  had  left  onlv  two  hours  be- 
fore, with  the  intelligence  that  he 
had  disclosed  symptoms  of  more 
alarming  illness  than  ever.  I  hur- 
ried to  his  chambers,  and  found  that 
the  danger  had  not  been  magnified. 
One  of  his  friends  met  me  on  the 
staircase,  and  told  me  that  about 
half  an  hour  before,  while  he  and 
Mr  C—  M y  the  patient's  bro- 
ther, were  sitting  beside  him,  he  sud- 
denly turned  to  the  latter,  and  en« 
quired,  in  a  tone  full  of  apprehension 
and  terror—"  Is  Mr  T dead  ?" 

^  Oh  dear,  yes — he  died  several 
days  lu^o" — was  the  reply. 

•*  Then  it  was  he" —  he  gasped 
— ^^Mtwas  he  whom  I  saw,  and  he 
is  surely— ftemnerf  / — Yes,  merciful 
Maker!— he  is!— he  isT— he  con- 
tinued, elevating  his  voice  to  a  per- 
fect roar — **  and  the  flames  have  re- 
duced his  face  to  ashes! — Horror! 
horror !  horror !"— He  then  shut  his 
eyes,  and  relapsed  into  silence  for 
about  ten  minutes:  when  he  ex- 
claimed—"  Hark  you,  there— secure 
me  !  tie  me !  make  me  fast,  or  I 
shall  burst  upon  you  and  destroy 
you  all — for  Fm  going  mad— I  feel 
it!"— He  ceased,  and  commenced 
breathing  fast  and  heavily— his  chest 


*  The  popular  etymology  of  the  word  epiiepsy,  Moctioned  by  teveral  reputable 
clan-bookt  of  the  profession,  which  are  now  lying  before  me, — u  e.  *'  IwiXBI^Jf,**  li 
totally  erroneous,  and  more — nonsensieaL  For  the  Information  oi  general  readers,  I 
may  state,  that  its  true  deriratkm  Is  from  kMfA0Jtftt,  through  iu  Ionic  obsolete  form 
Xft6»t :  whence  IwUkH^tf^^  •*  seizing,**  a  "  holding  fast"  Therefore  we  speak  of  an 
ATTACK  of  epilepsy.  This  etymology  is  highly  descriptive  of  the  disease  in  question ; 
for  the  sudden  prostration,  rigidity,  contortions,  &c  of  the  patient,  strongly  suggest 
the  idea  that  he  has  been  taken  or  seized  (inXn^^iif )  by,  as  it  were,  some  external, 
ioTisible  agent.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  by  the  way,  that  linXiicrtxor  is  used  by  eccle- 
siastical writers  to  denote  a  ptrMon  possessed  bif  a  demon,  *EwlXtt^if,  signifies  simply 
"  failure,  deficiency.'*  I  shall  conclude  this  note  with  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
necessity  which  calls  It  forth — the  correction  of  a  prevalent  error.  A  flippant  stu- 
dent who,  I  was  given  to  understand,  plumed  himself  much  among  his  companions 
on  his  Greek,  was  suddenly  asked  by  one  of  his  examiners  for  a  definition  of  epilepsy, 
grounded  on  its  etymology.  I  forget  the  definition,  which  was  given  with  infinite 
self-sufficiency  of  tone  and  manner ;  but  the  fine  trick  of  scholarship  with  which  It 
was  finished  off,  I  well  recollect: — "  From  *iir»xi4ir— (Iw-i-Xiir^r^I  fail,  am  want- 
ing ;)  therefore,  sir,  epUepsy  is  afaHure  of  animal  functions  1 1 T— The  same  sage  defini- 
tion Is  regularly  given  by  a  well-known  metropolitan  lectorer ! 
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heavibff  at  though  under  the  prei- 
Bure  of  euormout  weight ;  and  his 
swelling,  quivering  features,  eviden- 
cing Uie  dreadful  uproar  within.  Pre- 
sently he  hegan  to  grind  his  teeth, 
and  his  expandhig  eves  glared  about 
in  all  directionB,  as  though  following 
the  motions  of  some  frigntful  ol^ec^ 
and  muttering  iiercdj  through  his 
closed  tMiUbr^J*  Oh  save  me  from 
hiiii--flave  me—save  me  T'— It  was 
a  fearful  thing  to  see  him  lying  in 
such  a  state— grinding  his  teeth  as 
though  he  would  crush  them  to 
powder— his  livid  lips  crested  with 
toam — ^his  features  swollen — writh- 
ing— blackening;  and,  which  gave 
his  face  a  peculiarly  horrible  and 
fiendish  expression,  his  eyev  dis- 
torted, or  inverted  upwards,  so  that 
nothing  but  the  glaring  whites  of 
them  could  be  seen— his  whole  tnme 
rigid — aad  his  hands  clenched,  as 
thoinli  they  would  never  open  again  I 
—It  18  a  dreadful  tax  on  one's  nerves 
to  have  to  encounter  such  objects, 
familiar  though  medical  men  are 
with  such  and  similar  spectacles; 
and  in  the  present  instance,  every 
one  round  uie  bedside  of  ^e  un- 
fortunate patient,  stood  trembling 
with  pale  and  momentarily-averted 
faces.  The  ghastly,  fixed,  upturn- 
ing of  the  eyes  in  epileptic  patients, 
fills  me  with  horror  whenever  I  re- 
call their  image  to  my  mind ! 

The  return  of  these  epileptic  fits, 
in  such  violence,  and  after  sudi  an 
interval,  alarmed  me  with  appre- 
hensions, lest,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  apoplexy  should  super- 
vene, or  even  ultimate  insanity.    It 

was  rather  singular  that  M was 

never  known  to  have  had  an  epilep- 
tic fit  previous  to  the  present  seizure, 
and  he  was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  I  was  conjecturing  what  sud- 
den fright  or  blow,  or  accident  of 
any  kind,  or  congestion  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain  from  frequent  ine- 
briation, could  have  brought  on  the 
present  fit — ^when  my  patient,  whose 
reatures  had  gradually  sunk  again 
into  their  natural  disposition,  gave  a 
sigh  of  exhaustion— the  perspiration 
burst  forth,  and  he  murmured— 
some  dme  before  we  could  distinct- 
ly catch  the  words — **  Oh — spectre- 
smitten! — spectre-smitten  I" — which 
eniression  I  have  adopted  as  the 
title  of  this  paper — "  I  shall  never 
recover  again  I"— Though  sufficient- 
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Iv  surpHded,  and  perplejced  ab6ut 
the  import  of  the  words,  we  took  no 
notice  of  them ;  but  endeavoured  to 
divert  his  thoughts  from  the  pfaan- 
taay,  if  such  there  were,  which  seem- 
ed to  possess  them,by  enquiring  into 
the  nature  of  his  symptoms.  He  dis- 
rcj^ded  us,  however  ;  feebly  grasp- 
ed my  hand  in  his  ekromy  fingers, 
and  looking  at  me  languidly,  mut- 
tered—" What— Oh,  what  brought 
the^fiMd  into  my  chambers  ?*'— and 
- 1  felt  his  whole  frame  pervaded  by 
a  cold  dilver— **  Poor  T !  Hor- 
rid £a(e  !'* — On  hearing  him  mention 
T— 's  name,  we  all  looked  simul- 
taneously at  one  another,  but  with- 
out speaking;  for  a  suspicion  cross- 
ed our  minds,  that  his  highly-wrought 
feelings,  acting  on  a  strong  imagina- 
tion, always  tainted  with  supersti- 
tious terrors,  had  conjured  up  some 
hideous  object^  which  had  scared 
him  nearlv  to  madness — ^probably 
some  fanded  apparition  of  his  de- 
ceased neighbour.  He  began  again 
to  utter  ^ng  deep-drawn  groans, 
that  gradually  gave  place  to  the  heavy 
stertorous  breathing,  which,  with 
other  symptoms— hfi  pulse,  for  in- 
stance, beating  about  1 15  a-minute — 
confirmed  me  In  the  opinion  that  be 
was  suffering  from  a  very  severe 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain.  I  directed  copious  venesec- 
tion— ^his  head  to  be  shaven,  and 
covered  perpetually  with  cloths  soak- 
ed in  evaporating  lotions— and  blis- 
ters behind  his  ears,  and  at  the  nape 
of  the  neck — apd  appropriate  inter- 
nal medicines.  I  then  left  him,  ap- 
.prehending  the  worst  consequences : 
fior  I  had  once  before  a  similar  case 
under  my  care — one  in  which  a 
young  lady  was,  which  I  strongly 

suspected  to  be  the  case  with  M , 

absolutely  frightened  to  death,  and 
went  through  nearly  the  same  round 
of  symptoms  as  Were  beginning  to 
make  their  appearance  in  my  present 
patient :  a  sadden  epileptic  seizure, 
terminating  in  butrageous  madness, 
which  destroyed  both  the  physical 
and  intellectual  energies,  and  the 
vounglady  expired.  I  may  possibly 
hereiuter  prepare  for  publication 
some  of  my  notes  of  her  case,  which 
had  some  very  remarkable  features. 
The  next  morning,  about  eleven, 

saw  me  again  at  Mr  M 's  chaio- 

bers,  where  I  found  three  or  four 
membera  of  his  family->two  of  them 
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his  married  sisters— seated  round  his 
siuing-room  fire,  in  melancliol^  si- 
lence. Mr  — — ,  the  apothecary,  bad 
just  left,  but  was  expected  to  return 
•very  moment,  to  meet  me  in  con- 
sultation. My  patient  lay  alone  in 
bis  bed-room,  ameep,  and  apparently 
better  than  he  had  been  since  his  first 
seizure.  He  had  had  only  one  slight 
fit  during  the  night;  and  though  he 
had  been  a  little  delirious  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  the  evening,  he  had  heem 
on  the  whole  so  calm  and  quiet,  that 
his  friends'  apprehensions  of  insanity 
were  beginning  to  subside;  so  he 
was  left,  as  I  said,  alone;  for  the 
nurse,  just  before  my  arrival,  had  left 
her  seat  by  his  bedside  for  a  few 
moments,  thinking  him  **  in  a  com- 
fortable and  easy  nap,"  and  was  en- 
gaged, in  a  low  whisper,  conversing 
with  the  members  of  M-»— 's  family 
who  were  in  the  sitting-room.  Hear- 
ing such  a  report  of  my  patient,!  sate 
down  quietly  among  his  relations,  de- 
termining not  to  disturb  him,  at  least 
till  the  arrival  of  the  apothecary. 
Thus  were  we  engaged,  questioning 
the  nurse  in  an  un&r  tone,  when  a 
loud  laugh  from  the  bed-room  sud- 
denly silenced  our  whisperings,  and 
turned  us  all  pale.  We  staned  to 
our  feet,  with  blank  amazement  in 
each  countenance,  scarcely  crediting 
the  evidence  of  our  senses.    Could 

it  be  M ?    It  must;  there  was 

none  else  in  the  room.  What,  then, 
was  he  laughing  about  ? 

While  we  were  standing  silently 
gazing  on  one  anotiier,  with  much 
agitation,  the  laugh  was  repeated,  but 
longer  and  louder  than  before,  accom- 
panied with  the  sound  of  footsteps, 
now  crossing  the  room^then,  as  if 
of  one  jumping  I    The  ladies  turned 

f»aler  than  before, and  seemed  scarce- 
y  able  to  stand.  Hiey  sunk  again 
into  their  chairs,  gasping  with  terror. 
**  Go  in,  nurse,  and  see  what's  the 
matter,"  said  I^  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  younger  of  the  ladies,  whom  I 
expected  every  instant  to  fall  into  my 
arms  in  a  swoon. 

«•  Doctor  I— go  in  ?— I— I^I  dare 
not !"  stammered  the  nurse,  pale  as 
ashes,  and  trembling  violendy. 

**  Do  you  come  here^  then,  and  at- 
tend to  Mrs ;*  said  I,  '*  and  I 

will  go  in."  The  nurse  staggered  to 
my  place,  in  a  state  not  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  lady  whom  she  was 
called  to  attend ;  for  a  third  laugh. 


«-long,  loud,  upr<Mriotti,'->had  burst 
from  the  room  while  1  was  speaking. 
After  cautioning  the  ladies  and  the 
nurse  to  observe  profound  silence,and 
not  to  attempt  following  me,  till  I  sent 
for  them,  I  stepped  noiselessly  to  the 
bed-room  door,  and  opened  it  slowly 
and  softly,  not  to  alarm  him.  All 
was  silent  within ;  but  the  first  ob- 
ject that  presented  itself  when  I  saw 
Tairly  into  the  room,  can  never  be 
effiM»d  (mm  my  mind  to  the  day  of 

my  death.    Mr  M had  got  out 

of  bed,  pulled  off  his  shirt,  and  step- 
ped to  me  dressing-table,  where  he 
stood  stajk-naked  oefore  the  glass, 
with  a  razor  in  his  rij^ht  hand,  with 
which  he  had  just  finished  shaving 
off  his  eyebrows ;  and  he  was  eye- 
ing himself  steadfastly  in  the  glass, 
holding  tiie  razor  elevated  above  his 
head.  On  seeing  the  door  open,  and 
my  face  peering  at  him,  he  turned 
full  towards  me — (the  grotesque  as- 
pect of  his  countenance  denuded  of 
so  prominent  a  feature  as  the  eve^ 
brows,  and  his  head  completely  slw- 
ved,  and  the  wild  fire  of  madness 
flashing  from  his  staring  eyes,  excit- 
ing Uie  most  frightful  ideas) — bran- 
dishing the  razor  over  his  head  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  and  shouting  near- 
ly at  the  top  of  his  voice — **  Ah,  ha, 
ha  I—What  do  you  think  of  this  ?" 

Merciiiil  Powers  I  May  I  never  be 
placed  again  in  such  perilous  cir- 
cumstances, nor  have  my  mind  over- 
whelmed with  such  a  gush  of  horror 
as  burst  over  it  at  that  moment! 
What  was  I  to  do  ?  Obeying  a  sud- 
den impulse,  I  had  entered  the  room, 
shutting  tiie  door  after  me;  and, 
should  any  one  in  the  sitting-room 
suddenly  attempt  to  open  it  agidn, 
or  make  a  noise  or  disturbance  of 
any  kind,  by  giving  vent  to  their 
emotions,  what  was  to  become  of 
the  madman  or  ourselves?  He  might, 
in  an  instant,  almost  sever  his  head 
from  his  shoulders,  or  burst  upon 
me  or  his  sisters,  and  do  us  some 
deadly  mischief!  I  felt  conscious 
that  the  lives  of  all  of  us  depended 
on  my  conduct;  and  I  do  devoutiy 
thank  God  for  the  measure  of  to- 
lerable self-possession  which  was 
vouchsafed  me  at  that  dreadful  mo- 
ment I  continued  standing  like  a 
statue — motionless — silent— endea- 
vouring to  fix  my  eye  on  him,  that  1 
might  gdn  the  command  of  his;  thai 
succe«sful|Ihadsomehopes  of  being 
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able  to  deal  with  him.  He,  in  turn, 
now  stood  speechless — and  I  thought 
he  was  quailing — that  I  had  over- 
mastered him^when  I  was  suddenly 
fit  to  fiaint  with  despair — for  at  that 
awfiil  instant  I  heard  the  door-handle 
tried— the  door  pushed  gently  open — 
and  the  nurse,  I  supposed— or  one  of 
the  ladies— peeping  through  it.  The 
maniac  also  heard  it — the  spell  was 
broken — and,  in  a  firenzy,  he  leaped 
several  times  successively  in  the  air, 
brandishing  the  razor  over  hb  head 
as  before. 

While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
feats,  I  turned  my  head  hurriedly  to 
the  person  who  had  so  shamefully 
disooeyed  my  orders,  and  thereby 
jeopardied  my  life— whispered  in  low 
afl^ighted  accents — ^  At  the  peril  of 
your  Hves^f  mine — shut  the  door, 
away — awav,  hush  I  or  we  are  all 
murdered  1  I  was  obeyed — the  in- 
truder withdrew,  and  I  heard  a  sound 
as  if  she  had  fallen  to  the  floor— pro- 
bably in  a  swoon.  Fortunatelv  the 
madman  was  so  occupied  wiw  his 
antics,  that  he  did  not  observe  what 
had  passed  at  the  door.  It  was  the 
nurse  who  made  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover what  was  going  on,  I  after- 
wards learnt — but  unsuccessfully, 
for  she  had  seen  nothing.  My  in- 
junctions were  obeyed  to  the  letter, 
for  they  maintained  a  profound  si- 
lence, unbroken,  but  by  a  faint  sigh- 
ing sound,  which  I  should  not  have 
heard,  but  that  my  ears  were  pain- 
fully sensitive  to  the  slightest  noise. 
But  to  return  to  myself,  and  my 
fearful  chamber  companion. 

"  Mighty  talisman  r'  he  exclaimed, 
holding  the  razor  before  him,  and 
gazing  earnestly  at  it,  **  how  utterly 
unworthy — ^how  infamous  the  com- 
mon use  men  put  thee  to  I"  Still  he 
continued  standiuff,  with  his  eyes  fix- 
ed intently  ujpon  the  deadly  weapon 
—I  all  the  while  uttering  not  a  sound, 
nor  moving  a  muscle,  but  waiting  for 
our  eyes  to  meet  once  more. 

"  Ha— doctor  —  I — How  easily 
I  keep  you  at  bay,  though  little  my 
weapon — thua^* — be  exclaimed  gaily, 
at  the  same  time  assuming  one  of 
the  postures  of  the  broadsword  ex- 
ercise—but I  observed  that  he  coti- 
tiausfy  avoided  meeting  my  eye  again, 
I  crossed  my  arms  submissively  on 
my  breast,  and  continued  in  perfect 
silence,  endeavouring,  but  in  vain,  to 
catch  a  glance  of  his  eye.    I  did  not 
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wish  to  excite  any  emotion  in  him, 
except  such  as  mi^ht  have  a  ten- 
dency to  calm,  pacify,  disarm  him. 
Seeing  me  stand  thus,  and  manifest- 
ing no  disposition  to  meddle  with  him, 
he  raised  his  left  hand  to  his  face, 
and  rubbed  his  fingers  rapidly  ov^* 
the  site  of  his  shaved  eyebrows.  He 
seemed,  I  thought,  inclined  to  go 
over  them  a  second  time,  when  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  cham- 
ber door,  which  I  instantly  recog- 
nised as  that  of  Mr the  apothe- 
cary. The  madman  also  heard  it, 
turned  suddenly  pale,  and  moved 
away  from  the  glass  opposite  which 
he  had  been  stooping.  **  Oh— oh !" 
he  groaned,  while  his  features  as- 
sumed an  air  of  the  blankest  affright, 
every  muscle  quiverine,  and  every 
limb  trembling  from  bead  to  foot 

*'  Is  that— is—is  that  vT come 

for  MB  ?**  He  let  fall  the  razor  on 
the  floor,  and  clasping  his  hands  in 
an  agony  of  apprehension,  he  retreat- 
ed, crouching  and  cowering  down, 
towards  the  more  distant  part  of  the 
room,  where  he  continued  peering 
round  the  bed-post,  his  eyes  strain- 
ing as  though  they  would  start  from 
their  sockets,  and  fixed  steadfastly 
upon  the  door.  I  heard  him  rustling 
the  bed-curtain,  and  shaking  it;  but 
very  gently,  as  if  wishing  to  cover 
and  conceal  himself  within  its  folds. 

Oh,  humanity! — Was  that  poor 
being — that  silly  slavering  idiot — was 
that  the  once  gay,  gifted,  brilliant 
M ? 

To  return.  My  attention  was  whol- 
ly occupied  with  one  object,  the 
razor  on  the  floor.  How  I  thanked 
God  for  the  gleam  of  hope  that  all 
might  yet  be  rieht— that  I  might  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  possession  of  the 
deadly  weapon,  and  putting  it  be- 
yond his  reach  I  But  how  was  I  to 
do  all  this  ?  I  stole  gradually  towards 
the  spot  where  the  razor  lay,  without 
removing  once  my  eye  from  his,  nor 
he  his  n-om  the  dreaded  door,  in- 
tending, as  soon  as  I  should  have 
come  pretty  near  it,  to  make  a  sud- 
den snatch  at  the  horrid  implement 
of  destruction.  I  did— I  succeeded — 
I  got  it  into  my  possession,  scarcely 
crediting  my  senses.  I  had  hardly 
grasped  my  prize,  when  the  door 

opened,  and  Mr the  apothecary 

entered,  sufliciently  startled  and  be- 
wildered, as  it  may  be  supposed, 
with  Uie  strange  aspect  of  things* 
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"  Ha^lta— ha !  It's  yo?<,  is  it — it's 
you^vou  anatomy!  You  plaster! 
How  dare  you  mock  me  in  tnis  hor- 
rid way,  eh  ?"  shouted  the  maniac, 
and  springing  like  a  lion  from  his 
lair,  he  made  for  the  spot  where  the 
confounded  apothecary  stood,  stupi- 
lied  with  terror.  I  verily  believe  he 
would  liave  been  destroyed,  torn  to 
pieces,  or  cruelly  maltreated  in  some 
way  or  other,  had  I  not  started  and 
thrown  myself  between  him  and  the 
unwitting  object  of  his  vengeance, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  as  a  der- 
nier  resort,  a  sudden  and  strong  ap- 
peal to  his  fears — ^^  Remember!  — 
X !  T !  T !" 

"  I  do— I— do !"  stammered  the 
maniac,  stepping  back,  perfectly 
aghast  He  seemed  utterly  peti'ified, 
and  sunk  shivering  down  again  into 
his  former  position  at  the  corner  of 
the  bed,  moaning — **  Oh  me !  wretch- 
ed me  !  Away — away — away  !"    I 

then  stepped  to  Mr ,  who  had 

not  moved  an  inch,  directed  him  to 
retire  instantly,  conduct  all  the  fe- 
males out  of  the  chambers,  and  re- 
turn immediately  with  two  or  three 
of  the  inn-porters,  or  any  other  able- 
bodied  men  he  could  procure  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment ;  and  I  conclu- 
ded by  slipping  the  razor  unobser- 
vedly,  as  I  thought,  into  his  hands, 
and  bidding  him  remove  it  to  a  niace 
of  safety.  He  obeyed,  and  1  found 
myself  once  more  alone  with  the 
madman. 

"  M !— dear  Mr  M 1— Fve 

jfot  something  to  say  to  you — I  have, 
indeed ;  it's  very — very  particular." 
I  commenced  approaching  him  slow- 
ly, and  speaking  in  the  softest  tones 
conceivaole. 

"  But  you've  forgotten  this,  you 
fool,  you!— you  have!"  he  replied 
fiercely,  approaching  the  dressing- 
table,  and  suddenly  seizing  another 
razor — the  fellow  of  the  one  I  had 
got  hold  of  with  such  pains  and  peril 
—and  which,  alas,  alas !  had  never 
once  caught  my  eye !  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost,  fully  expecting  that  I 
should  be  murdered,  when  I  saw  the 
bloodthirsty  spirit  with  which  he 
clutched  it,  brandished  it  over  his 
head,  and  with  a  smile  of  fiendish 
derision,  shook  it  full  before  me! 
I  trembled,  however,  the  next  mo- 
ment, for  himself,  for  he  drew  it  ra^ 
pidly  to  and  fro  before  bis  throat,  as 
though  he  would  give  the  fatal  gash, 
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but  did  not  touch  (he  skin.  He 
gnashed  his  teeth  with  a  kind  of 
savage  satisfaction  at  the  dreadful 

I>ower  with  which  he  was  conscious- 
y  armed. 

«  Oh,  Mr  M— !  think  of  your 
poor  mother  and  sisters !"  I  exchum- 
ed,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  my  voice  fait- 
tering  with  uncontrollable  agitation. 
He  shook  t^e  razor  again  before  me 
with  an  aic  of  defiance,  and  reallv 
**  grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile.'* 

**  Now  suppose  I  choose  to  finish 
your  perfidy,  you  wretch!  and  do 
what  you  dread,  eh  ?"  said  he,  hold- 
ing the  razor  as  if  he  was  going  to 
cut  his  tliroat 

•*  Why,  wouldn't  it  be  nobler  to 

forgive  and  forget,  Mr  M ?"    I 

replied,  with  tolerable  firmness,  and 
folding  my  arms  on  my  breast,  anxi- 
ous to  appear  quite  at  ease. 

«  Too — too— too,  doctor  I — Too— 
too — too— too ! — Ha,  by  the  way  !— 
What  do  you  say  to  a  razor  hornpipe 
—eh  ? — Ha,  ha,  ha — a  novelty,  at 
least !"  He  began  forthwith  to  dance 
a  few  steps,  leaping  frantically  high, 
and  uttermg,  at  intervals,  a  sudden, 
shrill,  dissonant  cry,  resembling  that 
used  by  those  who  dance  the  High- 
land ^  fling,"  or  some  other  species 
of  Scottish  dance.  I  affected  to  ad- 
mire his  dancing,  even  to  ecstasy- 
clapping  my  hands,  and  shouting, 
"  Bravo, bravo ! — Encore!"  He  seem- 
ed inclined  to  go  over  it  again,  but 
was  too  much  exhausted,  and  sate 
down  panting  on  the  window-seat, 
which  was  close  behind  him. 

•*  You'll  catch  cold,  Mr  M ^ 

sitting  in  that  draught  of  air,  naked, 
and  perspiring  as  you  are.  Will  you 
put  on  your  clothes?"  said  I,  ap- 
proaching him. 

«  No!^  he  replied,  sternly,  and 
extended  the  razor  threateningly.  I 
fell  back,  of  course — not  knowing 
what  to  do,  nor  choosing  to  risk 
either  his  destruction  or  my  own 
by  attempting  any  active  interfe- 
rence ;  for  what  was  to  be  done  with 
a  madman  who  had  an  open  razor  in 

his  hand  ? — Mr ,  the  apothecary, 

seemed  to  have  been  gone  an  age ; 
and  I  found  even  my  tender  begin- 
ning to  fail  me — for  I  was  tired  with 
his  tricks,  deadly  dangerous  as  they 
were.  My  attention,  however,  was 
soon  riveted  again  on  the  motions 
of  the  maniac  "  Yes— yes,  decided- 
ly 80 — I'm  too  hot  to  do  it  now— 1 
2a 
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am  !'*  raid  he,  wiping  tiie  perapira- 
tlon  from  bis  forehead,  and  eyeing 
the  razor  intently.  "  I  must  get  calm 
and  cool — and  then — then  for  the 
racrifice  I  Ah,  ha,  the  sacrifice  ! — An 
offering^expiation — even  as  Abra- 
ham^ha,  ha,  hal-^But,  by  the  way, 
bow  did  Abraham  do  it — that  is,  how 
did  he  intend  to  have  done  it  ?»Ah, 
I  must  ask  my  familiar  1" 

«  A  Bacrifice,  Mr  M ?— Why, 

what  do  you  mean?*'  I  enquired, 
attempting  a  laugh — I  ray,  attempt^ 
ing — ^tor  my  blood  ti'ickled  chillily 
through  my  veins,  and  my  heart 
seemed  frozen. 

"  What  do  I  mean,  eh  ?  Wretch  I 
Dolt  I— What  do  I  mean?~Why,  a 
peac&>offering  to  my  Maker,  for  a 
oadly^spent  life,  to  be  sure! — One 
would  think  you  had  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  as  religion — you  sow  I" 

••  I  deny  that  Ae  sacrifice  would 
be  accepted,  and  for  two  reasons," 
I  replied,  suddenlv  recollecting  that 
he  plumed  himself  on  his  casuistry, 
and  hoping  to  engage  him  on  some 
new  crotchet,  which  might  keep  him 
in  play  till  Mr  — —  returned  with 
assistance— but  I  was  mistaken  I 

•'  Well,  well,  doctor !— Let 

that  be,  now — I  can't  resolve  doubts, 
now — no,  no,"  he  replied,  solemnly, 
•»-"  'tis  a  time  for  action — for  action 
— for  action,"  he  continued  gradually 
elevating  his  voice,  using  vehement 
gesticulations,  and  rising  from  his 
seat 

••  Yes,  yes,"  said  I,  warmly; 
"  but  though  you've  followed  closely 
enough  the  advice  of  the  Talmudist, 
in  shaving  off  your  eyebrows,  as  a 
preparatory"—— 

««  Aha  !  aha  !— What !  have  you 
seen  the  Talmud  ?  —  Have  you, 
really!— Well,"  he  added,  after  a 
doubtful  pause,  "  in  what  do  you 
think  rve  failed,  eh  ?" 

[I  need  hardly  ray,  that  I  myself 
Scarcely  knew  what  led  me  to  utter 
the  nonsense  in  question ;  but  I  have 
several  times  found,  in  cases  of  insa- 
nity, that  suddenly  and  readily  sup- 
Paying  a  motive  for  the  patienfs  cori" 
<^cf— referring  it  to  a  cause^  of  some 
sort  or  other,  with  steadfast  intrepi- 
dity— even  be  the  said  cause  never  so 
preposterously  absurd— has  been  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  effects,  in 
arresting  the  patient's  attention- 
chiming  in  with  his  eccentric  fan- 
cies, and  piquing  hls  disturbed  facul 
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ties  into  acquiescence  in  what  he  sees 
coolly  taken  for  granted,  as  quite 
true — a  Uiing  of  course — mere  mat- 
ter-of-fact— by  the  person  he  is  ad- 
dressing. I  have  several  times  re- 
commended this  little  device  to  them 
who  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  ^e  insane,  and  have  been 
assured  of  its  success.] 

•*  You  are  very  near  the  mark,  I 
own ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  you  have 
shaved  them  off  too  equally — too 
uniformly.  You  ought  to  have  left 
some  little  ridges— furrows— hem, 
hem !— to — to — terminate,  or  resem- 
ble the — the — the  striped  stick  which 
Jacob  held  up  before  the  ewes !" 

"  Oh— aye— aye  !  Exactly— true ! 
— Strange  oversight !"  he  replied,  as 
if  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  re* 
mark,  and  yet  puzzled  by  vain  at- 
tempts to  corroborate  it  by  his  own 
recollections — "  I— I  recollect  it  now 
—but  it  isn't  too  late  yet— is  it  ?" 

"  I  think  not,"  I  replied,  with  ap- 
parent hesitation,  hardly  crediting 
the  success  of  my  strange  stratagem. 
*•  To  be  sure,  it  will  require  very 
great  delicacy;  but  as  you've  not 
shaved  them  off  very  closely,  I  think 
I  can  manage  it,"  I  continued,  doubt- 
fully. 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh  I"  growled  the  ma- 
niac, while  his  eyes  fiashed  fire  at 
me.  "There's  one  sitting  by  me 
that  tells  me  you  are  dealing  falsely 
vrith  me — oh,  you  villain !  oh,  you 
wretch !"  At  that  moment  the  door 
opened  gently  behind  me,  and'  the 

voice  or  Mr  ,  the  apothecary, 

whispered,  in  a  low  hurried  tone, 
"  Doctor,  I've  got  three  of  the  inn- 
porters  here,  m  the  sitting-room." 
Thouffh  the  whisper  was  almost  in- 
audible even  to  me,  when  uttered 
close  to  my  ear,  to  my  utter  amaze- 
ment, M had  heard  every  syl- 
lable of  it,  and  understood  it  too,  as 
if  some  official  minion  of  the  devil 
himself  had  quickened  his  ears,  or 
conveyed  the  intelligence  to  him. 

"  Ah— ha— ha  !— Ha,  ha,  ha  !— 
Fools !  Knaves !  Harpies !— and  what 
are  you  and  your  three  hired  des- 
peradoes, to  wic?- Thus— thus  do  I 
outwit  you,  fools— thus !"  and  spring- 
ing from  his  seat,  he  suddenly  drew 
up  Uie  lower  part  of  the  window- 
frame,  and  looked  through  it — th^tiot 
the  razor— and  again  at  me»  lAll 
one  of  the  most  awful  glancet-rfw 
of  dark  diabolical  meaniog,  dHl  1u^ 
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suggestion   of   the   great 
tliat  1  eror  encountered  in 


mentary 
tempter, 
my  life. 

«  Which  I-which  I— which!"  he 
muttered  fiercely  through  his  closed 
teeth,  while  his  right  foot  rested  on 
the  window-seat,  rmdy  for  him  to 
spring  out,  and  his  eye  trarelled,  as 
before,  rapidly  from  the  razor  to  the 
window.  Can  any  thine  be  con- 
ceived more  palsjring  to  thebehoiders? 
*  Why  did  not  you  ^d  your  strong 
reinforcement  sprine  at  once  upon 
him,  and  orerpower  nim  ?'  possioly, 
some  one  is  asking.—- Aha  I  and  he 
armed  with  a  naked  razor  f  His  head 
might  hare  been  severed  from  his 
shoulders,  before  we  could  have 
over-mastered  him-M)r  we  might 
ourselves^at  least  one  of  us— have 
been  murdered  in  the  attempt  We 
knew  not  what  to  do  I  M^— —  sud«* 
denhr  withdrew  his  head  from  the 
window,  through  which  he  had  been 
gazing,  with  a  shuddering,  horror- 
stricken  motion,  and  groaned—'^  No ! 
no  I  no ! — I  won't— can't— fmr  there's 
T-^—  standing  iust  beneath,  his  face 
all  blazing,  and  waiting  with  out- 
spread  arms  to  catch  me,"  standing, 
at  the  same  time,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  left  hand— when  I  whisper- 
ed, — **  Now,  now!  go  up  to  him— 
secure  him— all  three  spnnff  on  him 
at  once,  and  disarm  himr  They 
obeyed  me,  and  were  in  the  act  of 
rushine  into  the  room,  when  M— — 
suddenly  planted  himself  in  a  posture 
of  defiance,  elevated  the  razor  to  his 
throat,  and  almost  howled-^**  One 
step— one  step  nearer — and  I^I — I 
—so !"  motioning  as  though  he  would 
draw  it  from  one  ear  to  the  other. 
We  all  fell  back,  horror-struck,  and 
in  silence.  What  could  we  do  ?  If 
we  moved  towards  him,  or  made  use 
of  any  threatening  gesture,  we  should 
see  the  floor  in  an  instant  deluged 
with  his  blood.  I  once  more  crossed 
my  arms  on  my  breast,  wiUi  an  air 
of^mute  submission. 

"  Ha — ha !"  he  exclaimed,  after  a 
pause,  evidently  pleased  with  such 
a  demonstration  of  his  power,  *•  obe- 
dient, however! — come — that's  one 
merit  I  But  still,  what  a  set  of  cow- 
ards— bullies— cowards  you  must  all 
be !— What !— all  four  of  you  afraid 
of  one  man  ?"  In  the  course  of  his 
frantic  gesticulations,  he  had  drawn 
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the  razor  so  close  to  hb  neck,  that 
its  edge  had  slightly  grazed  the  skin 
under  his  left  ear,  and  a  little  blood 
trickled  from  it  over  his  shoulders 
and  breast. 

**  Blood  l^blood  P— What  a  strange 
feeling  I  How  coldly  it  fell  on  my 
breast  I—How  did  I  do  it?— Shall— 
I — go— on,  as  I  have  made  a  begin- 
ning?" he  exclaimed,  drawling  the 
words  at  great  length.  He  shudder- 
ed, and — to  my  unutterable  joy  and 
astonishment—* deliberately  closed 
the  razor,  replaced  it  in  its  case,  put 
both  in  the  drawer;  and  having  done 
all  this,  before  we  ventured  to  ap- 
proach him,  he  fell  at  his  full  length 
on  the  floor,  and  began  to  yell  in  a 
manner  that  was  penectly  frightful ; 
but  in  a  few  moments,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  cried  and  sobbed  like  a 
child.  We  took  him  up  in  our  arms« 
he  groaning— •*  Oh,  shorn  of  my 
strength  I— shorn  I  sliom !  like  Sam<« 
son  I— Why  part  with  my  weapon  ? 
—The  Philistines  be  upon  me  I"— 
and  laid  him  down  on  the  bed,  where, 
after  a  few  moments,  he  fell  asleep. 
Whenhe  wokeagain,astrait.waistcoat 
put  all  his  tremendous  strugglings  at 
defiance— though  his  strengtn  seem- 
ed increased  in  a  tenfold  degree — and 
prevented  his  attempting  either  his 
own  life,  or  that  of  any  ohe  near 
him.  When  he  found  all  his  writh- 
ings  and  heavings  utterly  useless,  he 
gnashed  his  teeth,  the  foam  Issued 
nrom  his  mouth,  and  he  shouted,—: 
•«  I'll  be  even  with  you,  you  incar- 
nate devils !— I  will !— Fli  suffocate 
myself  I"  and  he  held  his  breath  till 
he  grew  black  in  the  face,  when  he 
gave  over  the  attempt.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  have  him  strapped  down 
to  the  bed;  and  his  bowlings  were 
so  shocking  and  loud,  that  we  began 
to  think  of  removing  him,  even  in 
that  dreadful  condition,  to  a  mad- 
house. I  ordered  his  head  to  be 
shaved  again,  and  kept  perpetually 
covered  with  cloths  soaked  in  eva- 
porating lotions— blisters  to  be  ap- 
plied behind  each  ear,  and  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck — leeches  to  the 
temples,  and  the  appropriate  internal 
meaicines  in  sucn  cases — and  left 
him,  bemng  I  might  be  sent  for  in- 
stantly, m  Uie  event  of  his  getting 
worse.*  Oh,  1  shall  never  forget 
this  harrowing  scene !— my  feelings 


I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  a  little  way  back,  that  In  obedience  to  my  hurried 
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apothecary,  who  was  silting  by  hit 
bed-fiide,  and  whispered  to  him — 
•*  They  are  preparing  to  bury  that 
wretched  fellow  next  door—hush  I 
hush  I-^one  of  the  coflin-trestles  has 
fallen— hush !"    Mr ,  and  the 
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were  wound  up  almost  to  bursting  5 
nor  did  they  receive  theh:  proper 
tone  for  many  a  week.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  people  whom  the 
New  Testament  speaks  of  as  being 
*'  possessed  of  devils/'  could  have 
been  more  dreadful  in  appearance, 
or  more  outrageous  in  then:  actions, 

than  was  Mr  M ;  nor  can  I  help 

suggesting  the  thought,  that, possibly, 
they  were  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  maniacs  of  the  worst  kind.  And 
is  not  a  man  transformed  into  a  devil, 
when  his  reason  is  utterly  overturn- 
ed? 

On  seeing  M the  next  morn- 
ing, I  found  he  had  passed  a  terri- 
ble night— that  the  constraint  of  the 
strait-waistcoat  filled  him  incessantly 
with  a  fury  that  was  absolutely  dia^ 
bolical.  His  tongue  was  dreadfully 
lacerated ;  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
with  perpetual  straining,  were  dis- 
coloured with  a  reddish  hue,  like 
ferrets'  eyes.  He  was  trul  v  a  piteous 
spectacle !  One*s  heart  ached  to  look 
at  him,  and  think,  for  a  moment,  of 
the  fearful  contrast  he  formed  to  the 

Say  Mr  M he  was  only  a  few 
ays  before,  the  delight  of  refined 
society,  and  the  idol  ofall  his  friends  I 
He  lay  in  a  most  precarious  state 
for  a  fortnight;  and  though  the  fits 
of  outrageous  madness  had  ceased, 
or  become  much  mitigated,  and  in- 
terrupted, not  infrequently,  with 
"  lucid  intervals"— as  the  phrase  is, 
— I  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  his 
sinking  eventually  into  that  hope- 
less, aeplorable  condition,  idiotcy. 
During  one  of  his  intervals  of  sanitv 
— when  the  savage  fiend  relaxed, 
for  a  moment,  the  hold  he  had  ta- 
ken of  the  victim's  faculties — M 

said  somethinf^  according  with  a  fact 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 


nurse,  who  had  heard  him,both  strain- 
ed theur  ears  to  listen,  but  could 
hear  not  even  "  a  mouse  stirring" — 
**  there's  somebody  come  in — a  lady, 
kisdng  his  lips  before  he's  screw- 
ed down— oh,  I  hope  she  won't  be 
scorched— that's  all  1"  He  then  turn- 
ed away  his  head,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  emotion,  and  presently  fell 
asleep.  Through  mere  curiosity,  Mr 

looked  at  his  watch ;  and 

from  subsequent  enquiry  ascertained 
that — sure  enough — about  the  time 
when  his  patient  had  spoken,  they 
were  about  burying  his  neighbour ; 
that  one  of  the  trestles  did  slip  a 
little  aside,  and  the  coflfin,  in  conse- 
quence, was  near  falling ;  and  finally, 
marvellous  to  tell,  that  a  lady,  one  of 
tbe  deceased's  relatives,!  believe, did 
come  and  kiss  the  corpse,  and  cry 

bitterly  over  it  I  Neither  Mr 

nor  the  nurse  heard  any  noise  what- 
ever during  the  time  of  the  burial 
preparations  next  door,  for  the  peo- 

Ele  nad  been  earnestly  requested  to 
e  as  quiet  about  them  as  possible, 
and  really  made  no  disturbance  what- 
ever. By  what  strange  means  he 
had  acquired  his  information — whe- 
tber  or  not  he  was  indebted  for  it  to 
the  exquisite  delicacy,  the  morbid 
sensitiveness  of  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing, I  cannot  conjecture ;  especially 
am  I  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
latter  part  of  what  he  uttered,  about 
tiie  lady's  kissing  the  corpse.  On 
another  occasion,  during  one  of  his 
most  placid  moods,  but  not  in  any 
lucid  interval,  he  insisted  on  my 
have  any  knowledge  of  by  the  senses,  taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  tum- 
"  '  •       '  '  inex-    ing  amanuensis.    To  quiet  him  I  ac- 


which  was  to  me  singular  and 
plicable.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock 
m  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after 
that  on  which  the  scene  above  de- 
scribed took  place,  that  M ,  who 

was  lying  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
lassitude  and  exhaustion,  scarcely 
able  to  open  his  eyes,  turned  his 
head  slowly  towards  Mr ,  the 


quiesced,  and  wrote  what  he  dicta- 
ted; and  the  manuscript  now  lies 
before  me,  and  is  vetbaUm  et  litera- 
tim as  follows : — 

«« I,  T M ,  saw— what  saw 

I?  A  solemn  silver  grove — there 
were  innumerable  spirits  sleeping 
among  the  branches — (and  it  is  this. 


iDJunctioiM,  the  ladiet  suffered  tbemselTes,  almost  fainting  with  fright,  to  he  con- 
ducted silently  into  the  adjoining  chambers— and  it  was  well  they  did.  SuppoM 
they  had  uttered  any  sudden  shrielc,  or  attempted  to  interfere,  or  made  a  disturbance 
of  any  kind— what  would  have  become  of  us  all  ? 
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ifiougli  unobserved  of  naturalist^ 
that  makes  the  aspen-tree's  leaves  to 
quiver  so  much— it  is  this,  I  say, 
namely,  the  rustling  movements  of 
the  spirits,) — and  in  the  midst  of  this 
grove  was  a  beautiful  site  for  a  sta- 
tue, and  one  there  assuredly  was 
—but  what  a  statue !  Transparent, 
of  stupendous  size,  through  which 
(the  sky  was  cloudv  and  troubled) 
a  ship  was  seen  sinking  at  sea,  ana 
the  crew  at  cards ;  but  the  good  spi' 
rit  of  the  HIM  saved  them;  for  he 
shewed  them  the  key  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  a  shoal  of  sharks,  with 
murderous  eyes,  were  disappointed 
of  a  meal.  Lo,  man,  behold— another 

Eart  of  this  statue — ^what  an  one  I— 
as  a  FissuRB  in  it — it  opens— wi- 
dens into  a  parlour,  in  darkness ;  and 
shall  be  disclosed  the  horror  of  Jior- 
rorsy  for,  lo  some  one  sitting — sitting 
—  easy-chair  —  fiery-face  —  fiend  — 
fiend— oh,  God  I  oh,  God  I  save  me,'* 
cried  he.  He  ceased  speaking,  with 
a  shudder— nor  did  he  resume  the 
dictation,  for  he  seemed  in  a  mo- 
ment to  have  fomitten  that  he  had 
dictated  at  all.  I  preserved  the  pa- 
per; and  gibberish  though  it  is,  I  con- 
sider it  both  curious,  and  highly  chap 
racteristic  throughout.  Judging  from 
the  latter  part  of  it,  where  he  speaks 
of  a  '^  dark  parlour ^  with  some  fiery ' 
faced  fiend  sitting  in  an  arm-^hair;^ 
and  coupling  this  with  various  simi- 
lar expressions  and  allusions  which 
he  made  during  his  ravings,  I  felt 
convinced  that  his  fanc^  was  occu- 
pied with  some  one  individual  image 
of  horror,  which  had  scared  him  into 
madness,  and  now  clung  to  his  dis- 
ordered faculties  like  a  fiend.  He 
often  talked  about  '^spectres,"  "spec- 
tral*'— and  uttered  incessantly  the 
words,  ''  spectre -smitten."  The 
nurse  once  asked  him  what  he  meant 
bv  these  words;  he  started — ^grew 
disturbed — his  eye  glanced  wiUi  af- 
fright—and he  shook  his  head,  ex- 
claiming, •*  horror  I"  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  hired  an  amanuensis, 
who,  of  course,  was  duly  apprised  of 
the  sort  of  person  he  had  to  deal 
with ;  and  after  a  painfully  ludicrous 
scene,he  attempting  to  beatdown  the 
man's  terms  from  a  guinea  and  a  half 
a  week  to  halfa-crown — he  engaged 
him  for  three  guineas^  he  said,  and 
insisted  on  his  taking  up  his  station 
at  the  side  of  the  bed,  m  order  that 
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be  might  take  down  every  word  that 
was  uttered.  M— —  told  him  he 
was  going  to  dictate  a  romance  !  It 
would  have  required,  in  truth,  the 
•*  pen  of  a  ready  writer"  to  keep 

pace  with  poor  M 's  utterance ; 

for  he  raved  on  at  a  prodigious  rate, 
in  a  strain,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of 
unconnected  absurdities.  Really  it 
was  inconceivable  nonsense,  rhap- 
sodical rantings  in  the  Maturin  styfe^ 
full  of  vaults,  sepulchres,  spectres, 
devils,  msj^c— with  here  and  there  a 
thought  of  real  poetry.  It  was  pi- 
teous to  peruse  it  I  His  amanuensis 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with 
him,  and,  therefore,  profited  by  a 
hint  from  one  of  us,  and,  instead  of 
writing,  merely  moved  his  pen  ra- 
pidly over  the  paper,  scrawling  all 
sorts  of  ragged  lines  and  figures,  to 

resemble    writing  I      M never 

asked  him  to  read  it  over,  nor  re- 
quested to  see  it  himself;  but,  after 
about  fifty  pages  were  done,  dic- 
tated a  title-page — ^pitched  on  pub- 
lishers— settled  the  price  and  the 
number  of  volumes — four! — and 
then  exclaimed — •*  Well! — ^thank 
God— Ma^«  off  my  mind  at  last!" 
He  never  mentioned  it  afterwards ; 
and  his  brother  committed  the  whole 
to  the  flames  about  a  week  after. 

M had  not,  however,  yet  done 

with  his  amanuensis— but  put  his  ser- 
vices in  reauisition  in  quite  another 
capacity — Uiat  of  reader.  Milton  was 
the  book  he  selected— and  actually 
they  went  through  very  nearlv  nine 
books  of  it— M pCTpetuaJly  in- 
terrupting him  with  comments,  some- 
times saying  surpassingly  absurd, 
and  occasionally  very  fine,  forcible 
things.  All  this  formed  a  truly  touch- 
ing illustration  of  that  beautiful, often 
quoted  sentiment  of  Horace — 
«  Qao  semel  est  imbata  recens,  servabit 

odorem 
Testa  din.** 

(EpiMt.  Lib,  /.  Ep.  2.  69,  7a) 


As  there  was  no  prospect  of  his 
speedily  recovering  the  use  of  his 
reasoning  faculties,  he  was  removed 
to  a  private  asylum,  where  I  attend- 
ed him  regularly  for  more  than  six 
months.  He  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  drivelling  idiotcy ;  complete  fa- 
tuity! Lamentable!  heart-rending! 
Ob,  how  deplorable  to  see  a  m^  of 
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Buperior  intellect— one  whose  eer* 
vices  are  really  wanted  in  society-^ 
the  prey  of  madness  I 

Dr  Johnson  was  well  known  to 
express  a  peculiar  horror  of  insanity. 
«  Ob,  God  I  afflict  my  body  with 
what  tortures  Uiou  wiliest;  but  $pare 
my  reason  P*  Where  is  he  that  does 
not  join  him  in  uttering  such  a 
prayer  ? 

It  would  be  beside  my  purpose  here 
to  enter  into  abstract  speculations  or 
purely  professional  details  concern^ 
ng  insanity;  but  one  or  two  brief 
and  simple  remarks,  the  fruits^  of 
much  experience  and  consideration, 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  me.  It  is 
still  a  vexatu  questio  in  our  profes- 
sion, whether  persons  of  strong  or 
we^  minds— whether  the  ignorant 
or  the  highly  cultivated,  are  most 
frequently  the  subjects  of  insanity. 
If  we  are  disposed  to  listen  to  a  ge- 
nerally shrewd  and  intelligent  wri- 
ter, [Dr  Monro,  in  his  "  Philoiophy 
of  Humcoi  Nature^]  we  are  to  un- 
derstand, that  '*  children,  and  people 
of  weak  minds,  are  never  subject  to 
madness;  for,"  adds  the  Doctor,  '^how 
can  he  despair,  who  cannot  think  ?^ 
Though  the  logic  here  is  somewhat 
loose  and  leaky,  I  am  disposed  to 
agree  with  Uie  Doctor,  in  toe  main ; 
and  I  ground  my  acquiescence,  first, 
on  the  truth  of  Locke's  distinction, 
laid  down  in  his  great  work,  [book 
ii.  c  ii.  $  12  and  18]  where  he  men- 
tions the  difference  ''between  idiots 
and  madmen,"  and  thus  states  the 
sum  of  his  observations : 

**  In  short,  herein  seems  to  lie  the 
difference  between  idiots  and  mad- 
men, that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas 
together,  and  do  make  wrong  propo- 
sitions, but  argue  and  reason  right 
from  them ;  but  idiots  make  very  ^w 
or  no  propositions,  and  reason  scarce 
at  all.'' 

Secondly,  On  the  corroboration 
afforded  to  it  by  my  own  experi- 
ence. I  have  generally  found  that 
those  persons  who  are  most  distin" 
guishea  for  their  powers  of  thought 
and  reasoning,  when  of  sound  mind, 
continue  to  exercise  that  power  but 
incorrectly,  and  be  distinguished  by 
their  exercise  of  that  power— when 
of  unsound  mind— their  understand- 
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ing  retaining,  even  after  such  a  shock, 
and  revolution  of  its  faculties,  the 
bent  and  bias  impressed  upon  it 
before'^iand ;  and  I  have  found,  fur- 
ther, that  it  has  been  chiefly  those  of 
«udi  character-^t.  e.  thinkers — ^that 
have  fallen  into  madness ;  and  that  it 
is  the  perpetual  straining  and  taxing 
of  Iheu-  strong  intellects,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  oodies,  that  has brought 
them  into  such  a  calamity.  Suppose, 
therefore,  we  say,  in  short,  that  mad- 
ness is  tiie  fate  of  strong  minds,  or  at 
least  of  minds  manv  degrees  remo- 
ved from  weak ;  and  idiotcy  of  weak, 
imbecile  minds.    This  supposition, 
however,  involves  a  sorry  sort  of 
compliment  to  the  fair  sex ;  for  it  is 
notorious  that  the  annual  majority  of 
those  received  into  lunatic  asylums, 
are  females!    I  have  found  imagi- 
native, fanciful  people,  the  most  li- 
able to  attacks  of  insanity ;  and  have 
had  under  my  care  four  such  instan- 
ces, or  at  least  very  nearlv  resem- 
bling the  one  I  am  now  relating,  in 
which  insanity  has  ensued  from  sud- 
den/rt^A/.  And  it  is  easily  account- 
ed for.    The  imagination — the  pre- 
dominant faculty — is   immediately 
appealed  to— and,  eminently  lively 
and  tenacious  of  impressions,  exerts 
its    superior   and   more   practised 
powers,  at  the  expense  of  me  judg- 
ment, or  reason,  which  it  tramples 
upon  and  crushes.    There  is  then 
nothing  left  in  the  mind  that  may 
make  bead  against  this  unnatural  do- 
minancv ;  and  the  result  is  generally 
not  unlike  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance. As  for  my  general  system  of 
treatment,  it  may  all  be  comprised 
in  a  word  or  two — acquiescence; 
submission;  suggestion;  sooUiin?.* 
Had  I  pursued  a  different  plan  with 
M ,  what  might  have  been  the  dis- 
astrous issue  ? 

To  return,  however — The  reader 
may  possibly  recollect  seeing  some- 
thing like  the  following  expression, 
occurring  in  "  The  Broken  Heart :"  f 
"  A  candle  flickering  and  expiring  in 
its  socket,  which  suddenly  shoots  up 
into  an  instantaneous  brilliance,  and 
then  is  utterly  extinguished."  I  have 
referred  to  it,  merely  because  it 
affords  a  very  apt  illustration— apter 
far  th^n  any  that  now  suggests  itself 


See  the  esse,  "llntriguing  and  Madness,'^  voL  xxviil.  p.  609.        f  Ibid.  p.  622. 
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to  me»  of  what  sometimes  takes  place 
in  madness.  The  roaring  flame  of 
insanity  sinks  suddenly  into  the  sul- 
len smouldering  embers  of  complete 
fatuity,  and  remains  so  for  months ; 
when,  like  that  of  the  candle  just 
alluded  to,  it  will  instantaneously 
gather  up  and  concentrate  its  expi- 
ring energies  into  one  terrific  blaze 
—one  final  paroxysm  of  outrageous 
mania — and  lo !  it  has  consumed  it- 
self utterly — burnt  itself  out— and 
the  patient  is  unexpectedly  restored 
to  reason.  The  experience  of  my 
medical  readers,  if  it  have  lain  at  all 
in  the  track  of  insanity,  must  have 
presented  such  cases  to  their  notice 
not  unfrequently.  However  meta- 
physical ingenuity  may  set  us  specu- 
lating about  the  "  why  and  where- 
fore" of  it — the  fact  is  undeniable. 

It  was  thus  with  Mr  M .  He  had 

sunk  into  the  deplorable  condition 
of  a  simple,  harmless,  melancholy 
idiot,  and  was  released  from  formal 
constraint :  but  suddenly,  one  morn- 
ing, while  at  breakfast  he  sprung 
upon  the  person  who  always  atteno- 
ed  him — and,  had  not  the  man  been 
very  muscular,  and  practised  in  such 
matters,  he  must  nave  been  soon 
overpowered,  and  perhaps  murder- 
ed. A  long  and  deadly  wrestle  took 
place  between  them.  Thrice  they 
threw  each  other — and  the  keeper 
saw  that  the  madman  several  times 
cast  a  longing  eye  towards  a  knife 
which  lay  on  the  breakfast-table,  and 
endeavoured  to  swing  his  antagonist 
so  as  to  get  himself  within  its  reach. 
Both  were  getting  exhausted  with 
the  prolonged  struggle — and  the 
keeper,  really  afraid  for  his  life,  de- 
termined to  settle  matters  as  soon  as 
Eossible.  The  instant  therefore,  that 
e  could  ^et  his  right  arm  disenga- 
ged, he  hit  poor  Mr  M-^— -  a  cruel 
blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which 
felled  him,  and  he  lay  senseless  on 
the  floor,  the  blood  pouring  fast  from 
his  ears,  nose,  and  mouth.  He  was 
again  confined  in  a  strait  waistcoat, 
and  conveyed  to  bed — ^when,  what 
with  exhaustion,  and  the  eflfect  of  the 
metlicines  which  had  been  adminis- 
tered, he  fell  into  profound  sleep, 
which  continued  all  day,  and,  with 
little  intermission,  through  the  night 
When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  lo  I 
he  was  «  in  his  right  mind!"  His 
calmed^  tranquillized  features,  and 


the  sobered  expression  of  hia  ejref, 
shewed  that  the  sun  of  reason  had 
really  once  more  dawned  upon  his 
long  benighted  faculties.  Aye-— he 
was 

"hinwelf  again  r 

I  heard  of  the  good  news  before  I 
saw  him,  and  on  hastening  to  hb 
room,  I  found  it  was  indeed  so«->hlB 
altered  appearance  at  first  sight  am- 
ply corroborated  it !  How  different 
the  mild,  sad  smile  now  beaming  on 
his  pallid  faded  features,  from  the 
vacant  stare — ^the  unmeaning  laugh 
of  idiotcY — or  the  fiendish  glare  of 
madness! — the  contrast  was  strong 
as  that  between  the  soft,  stealing, 
expansive  twilight,  and  the  burning 
blaze  of  noonday.  He  spoke  in  a 
very  feeble,  almost  inarticulate  voice, 
complained  of  dreadful  exhaustion, 
and  whispered  something  indistinctly 
about  *'  waking  ft*om  a  lonff  and 
dreary  dream  ;*'  and  said  that  he  felt, 
as  it  were,  only  half  awake— or  alive. 
All  was  new — strange — startling  ! 
Fearful  of  taxing  too  much  his  new- 
bom  powers,  I  feigned  an  excuse, 
and  took  my  leave,  recommended 
him  cooling  and  quieting  medicines, 
and  perfect  seclusion  from  visitors. 
How  exhilarated  I  felt  my  own  spirits 
all  that  day ! 

He  gradually,  very  gradually,  but 
surely,  recovered.  One  of  the  earliest 
indications  of  his  reviving  interest  in 
life— 

"  And  all  its  busy,  thronging  scenes,** 
was  an  abrupt  enquiry  whether  Tri- 
nity term  haa  commenced — and  whe- 
tiier  or  not  he  was  now  eligible  to  be 
called  to  the  bar.  He  was  utterly 
unconscious  that  three  terms  had  flit- 
ted over  him,  while  he  lav  in  the 
gloomy  wilderness  of  insanity;  aod 
when  I  satisfied  him  of  this  fact»  he 
alluded  with  a  sigh  to  the  beautiful 
thought  of  one  ofour  old  dramatists, 
who,  illustrating  the  unconscious 
lapse  of  years  over  "  Endymion"— 
makes  one  tell  him— 

'<  Lo,  the  twig  against  wbioh  tlisa 
leantest  when  thou  didit  hil  aaleep,  Is 
now  beoomt  a  tree  when  thoo  awakesi  !** 
It  was  not  till  several  days  after  his 
restoration  to  reason,  that  I  ventured 
to  enter  into  any  thing  like  detailed 
conversation  with  him,  or  to  make 
particular  allusions  to  his  late  ilhiess ; 
and  on  this  occasion  it  was  that  he 
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related  to  me  hh  rencontre  with  the 
fearful  object  which  had  overturned 
his  reason — adding  with  intense  feel- 
ing, that  not  ten  thousand  a-year 
should  induce  him  to  live  in  the  same 
chambers  any  more. 

During  the  course  of  his  progress 
towards  complete  recovery,  memory 
shot  its  strengthening  rays  further 
and  further  back  into  the  inspissated 
gloom  in  which  the  lon^  interval  of 
insanity  had  shrouded  his  mind ;  but 
it  was  too  dense — too  "  palpable  an 
obscure" — to  be  ever  completely 
and  thoroughly  illuminated.  The 
rays  of  recollection,  however,  settled 
distinctly  on  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent points ;  and  I  was  several  times 
astonished  by  his  sudden  reference 
to  things  which  he  had  said  and  done, 
during  the  "  depth  of  his  disorder." 
He  asked  me,  once,  for  instance, 
whether  he  had  not  made  an  attempt 
on  his  life,  and  with  a  razor,  and 
how  it  was  that  he  did  not  succeed. 
He  had  no  recollection,  however,  of 
his  long  and  deadly  struggle  with 
his  keeper — at  least  he  never  made 
the  slightest  allusion  to  it, — ^nor  of 
course  did  any  one  else. 

**  I  don't  much  mind  talking  these 
horrid  things  over  with  you.  Doctor 
— for  you  know  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  whole  affair ;  but  if  any  of  my 
friends  or  relatives  presume  to  tor- 
ture me  with  any  allusions  or  en- 
auiries  of  this  sort — I'll  fight  them  I 
dey'll  drive  me  mad  a^ain  !"  The 
reader  may  suppose  tne  hint  was 
not  disregarded.  All  recovered 
maniacs  have  a  dread— an  absolute 
horror — of  any  reference  being  made 
to  their  madness,  or  any  thing  they 
have  said  or  done  during  the  course 
of  it;  and  is  it  not  easily  accounted 
for? 

•*  Did  the  horrible  spectre  which 
occasioned  your  illness,  in  the  first 
instance,  ever  present  itself  to  you 
afterwards  V"  1  once  enquired.  He 
paused  and  turned  pale.  Presently 
he  replied,  with  considerable  agita- 
tion— "  Yes,  yes — it  scarcely  ever 
left  me.  It  has  not  al  ways  preserved 
its  spectral  consistency,  but  has 
entered  into  the  most  astounding— 
the  most  preposterous  combinations 
conceivable,  with  other  objects  and 
scenes — all  of  them,  however,  more 
or  less,  of  a  distressing,  or  fearful 
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character— many  of  them  terri6c  I" 
I  begged  him,  if  it  w^re  not  un- 
pleasant to  him,  to  give  me  a  speci- 
men of  them. 

"  It  is  certainly  far  from  gratifying  to 
trace  scenes  of  such  shame  and  horror 
—but  I  win  comply  as  far  as  I  am 
able,"  said  herather gloomily.  **  Once 
I  saw  him,"  meaning  the  spectre, 
''leading on  an  army  ofhuge  speckled 
and  crested  serpents  against  me;  and 
when  they  came  upon  me — for  I 
had  no  power  to  run  away — I  sud- 
denly found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
a  pool  of  sta^iant  water,  absolutely 
alive  with  slimy  shapeless  reptiles ; 
and  while  endeavouring  to  make  my 
way  out,  he  rose  to  the  surface,  his 
face  hissing  in  the  water,  and  blazing 
bright  as  ever  I  Again,  I  thought  1 
saw  him  in  single  combat,  by  the 
gates  of  Eden,  with  Satan — ^and  the 
air  thronged  and  heated  with  swart 
faces  looking  on!"  This  was  un- 
questionably some  dim  confused  re- 
collection of  the  Milton-readings,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  illness.  "Again, 
I  thought  I  was  in  the  act  of  opening 
my  snuff-box,  when  he  issued  from 
it,  diminutive,  at  first,  in  size — but 
swelling,  soon,  into  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  his  fiery  features  diffusing 
a  light  and  heat  around,  that  abso- 
lutely scorched  and  blasted  I  At 
another  time,  I  thought  I  was  gazing 
upwards  on  a  sultry  summer  sky — 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  luminous 
fissure  in  it,  made  by  the  lightning 
— I  distinguished  Ai«  accursed  figure, 
with  his  glowing  features  wearing 
an  expression  of  horror,  and  his 
limbs  outstretched,  as  if  he  had  been 
hurled  down  from  some  height  or 
other,  and  was  falling  through  the 
sky  towards  me.  He  came — he  came 
— fiung  himself  into  my  recoiling 
arms— and  clung  to  me— burning, 
scorching,  withering  my  soul  within 
me  I  i  Uiought  further,  that  I  was 
all  the  while  the  subject  of  strange, 
paradoxical,  contradictory  feelings 
towards  him;— that  I  at  one  and  the 
same  time  loved  and  loathed— feared 
and  despised  him !"  He  mentioned 
several  other  instances  of  the  con- 
fusions in  his  "chamber  of  imagery." 
I  told  him  of  his  sudden  exclamation 

concerning  Mr  T ^"s  burial,  and 

its  singular  corroboration ;  but  he 
either  did  not,  or  affected  not  torecol- 
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lect  anything  about  it  He  told  me 
he  bad  a  full  and  distinct  recollec- 
tion of  being  for  a  lone  tine  possess- 
ed with  the  notion  oT  making  him- 
self a  "  sacrifice*'  of  some  sort  or 
other,  and  that  he  was  seduced  or 
goaded  on  to  do  so,  by  the  spectre. 
In  the  most  dazzling  temptations — 
and  under  the  most  appalling  threats 
—one  of  which  latter  was,  that  God 
would  plunge  him  into  hell  forever, 
if  he  aid  not  offer  up  himself;— 
that  if  he  did  so,  he  should  be  a  sub- 
lime spectacle  to  the  universe,"  &c 
&c.  &c 

**  Do  you  recollect  of  dictating  a 
novel  or  a  romance  ?"  He  started  as 
if  struck  with  some  sudden  recol- 
lection. ''No— but  m  tell  you  what  I 
recollect  well— that  the  spectre  and 
I  were  set  to  copy  all  the  tales  and 
romances  that  ever  had  been  written. 
In  a  large,  bold,  round  hand,  and 
then  translate  them  into  Greek  or 
Latin  verse  !*'  He  smiled,  nay  even 
laughed  at  the  thought,  almost  the 
first  time  of  his  giving  way  to  such 
emotions  since  nis  recovery.  He 
added,  that,  as  to  the  latter,  the  idea 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  ever  get- 
ting through  such  a  stupendous  un- 
dertaking, never  once  presented  it- 
self to  htm,  and  that  he  should  have 
gone  on  with  it,  but  that  he  lost  his 
Inkstand  1 1 

**  Had  you  ever  a  clear  and  dis- 
tbict  Idea  that  you  had  lost  the  right 
use  of  reason  f* 

*<  Why,  about  that,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I've  been  puzzling  myself  a  good 
deal,  and  yet  I  cannot  say  any  thing 
decisive.  I  do  fancy  that  at  times  I 
had  short,  transient  glimpses  into 
the  real  state  of  things,  but  they  were 
so  evanescent  I  am  conscious  of 
feeling  at  these  times  incessant  fury 
arising  from  a  sense  of  personal  con- 
straint, and  I  longed  once  to  strangle 
some  one  who  was  giving  me  medi- 
dne." 

But  one  of  the  most  singular  of  all 
is  yet  to  come.  He  still  persisted 
then^  nfter  his  complete  recovery,  as 
we  supposed,  in  avowing  his  belief 
tiiat  we  had  hired  a  huge  boa  serpent 
from  Exeter  Change,  to  come  and 
keep  constant  watch  over  him,  to 
constrain  his  movements  when  he 
threatened  to  become  violent;  that 
it  lay  constantly  coiled  up  under  his 
bed  for  that  purpose;  that  he  could 
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now  and  then  feel  the  motions— the 
writhing  undulating  motions  of  its 
coils — hear  it  utter  a  sort  of  sigh^  and 
see  it  often  elevate  its  head  over  the 
bed,  and  play  with  its  soft,  slippery, 
delicate  forked  tongue  over  his  face, 
to  soothe  him  to  sleep.    \Vhen  poor 

M ,  with  a  serious,  sober,  earnest 

air,  assured  me  he  still  believed  all 
this,my  hopes  of  his  complete  and  final 
restoration  to  sanity  were  dashed  at 
once  I  How  such  an  absurd— in  short 
I  have  no  terms  in  which  I  may  ade*^ 
quately  characterise  it— how,  I  say, 
such  an  idea  could  possibly  be  per- 
sisted in,  I  was  bewildered  in  at- 
tempting to  conceive.  I  frequently 
strove  to  reason  him  out  of  it,  but  in 
vain.  To  no  purpose  did  I  burlesque 
and  caricature  the  notion  almost  be- 
yond all  bounds ;  it  was  useless  to 
remind  him  of  the  blank  impossibi- 
lity of  it ;  he  regarded  me  with  such 
a  face  as  I  should  exhibit  to  a  fluent 
personage,  quite  in  earnest  in  de- 
monstrating to  me  that  the  moon  was 
made  of  green  cheese. 

I  have  once  before  heard  of  a  pa^ 
tient  who,  after  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  insanity,  retained  one  soli- 
tary crotchet— one  little  stain  or 
speck  of  lunacy — about  which,  and 
which  alone,  he  was  mad  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  I  supposed  such  to  be 
the  case  with  M .  It  was  pos- 
sible—^barely  so,  I  thought^ that  he 
might  entertain  his  preposterous  no- 
tion about  the  boa,  and  yet  be  sound 
in  the  general  texture  of  his  mind. 
I  prayed  God  it  might;  I  *'  hoped 
against  hope."  The  last  evening  I  ever 
spent  with  him,  was  occupied  with 
my  endeavouring,  once  for  all,  to 
disabuse  him  of  the  idea  in  question ; 
and  in  the  course  of  our  conversar 
tion,  he  disclosed  one  or  two  other 
little  symptoms — specks  of  lunacy-^ 
which  made  me  leave  him,  filled  with 
disheartening  doubts  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  a  permanent  recovery. 

My  worst  fears  were  awfully  reaf- 
lise^L    In  about  ^ye  years  from  the 

period  above  alluded  to,  M ,  who 

had  ffot  married,  and  had  enjoyed 
excellent  general  health,  was  spend- 
ing the  summer  with  his  family  at 
Brussels — and  one  night  destroyed 
himself— alas,  alas,  destroyed  himself 
in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  men- 
tion! 
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Reader  I  perhaps  you  have  heard 
of  churls,  who,  being:  embarked  in 
the  same  ship  for  an  East-India  voy- 
age, or  engaged  as  associates  in  the 
same  literary  undertakings,  have 
manifested  no  interest  at  all  in  the 
partners  of  their  hopes  and  hazards. 
We,  for  our  parts,  have  heard  of  a 
monster — ana  otherwise  not  a  bad 
monster — among  the  contributors  to 
this  very  Jouraal,  who  sent  his 
"  article"  most  punctually — ^puno* 
dually  received  nis  honorarmm^^ 
punctually  acknowledged  its  receipt 
by  return  of  poet,  but  in  no  one  inp 
stance,  through  a  period  of  several 
years,  thought  proper  to  express 
satisfaction  m  any  one  *'  article"  of 
his  collaborateurs,  or  interest  in  their 
characters,  or  curiosity  about  their 
names ;  who  seemed,  in  fact,  wilfully 
and  doggedly  unaware  of  their  ex- 
istence {  and,  in  one  word,  by  a  single 
act  of  profound  selfishness,  anni* 
hilated,  to  his  own  consciousness, 
all  contemporary  authors,  however 
closely  brought  mto  connexion  with 
himself. 

.  Far  be  such  apathy  from  Christo* 
pher  North  and  his  friends !  The 
meveat  poco-eurante  or  misanthrope, 
whom  long  experience  of  the  world 
has  brought  to  the  temper  of  fixed 
and  contemptuous  disregard  for  man 
as  a  species,  not  seldom  makes  an 
exception  in  favour  of  the  particular 
John,  William,  or  James,  whom  ae* 
£ident  has  embarked  in  the  same 
little  boat  with  himself.  Dan  Dan- 
cer, the  miser,  fought  the  batUes  of 
the  paupers  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hooa,  and  headed  them  in  their  cam- 
paigns for  rights  of  common  and 
turbary  with  the  most  disinterested 
heroism.  Elwes,the  prince  of  misers, 
■sometimes  laid  aside  h\B  narrow 
cares  for  the  duties  of  a  patriot  No 
man  so  memorably  selfish,  who  has 
not,  on  some  occasion  of  his  life,  felt 
the  social  instinct  which  connects 
his  else  contemptible  race,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  duties  which  grow 
out  of  it.  As  to  the  good  and  generous, 
thay  cannot  travel  so  much  as  a 
Jewish  Sabbath-day's  journey  in 
company  with  anodier,  piuticipating 


in  common  purposes  for  the  time, 
and  liable  to  common  inconveni- 
ences of  weather  or  accident^  and 
even  to  common  possibilities  of  dan* 

ger,  without  recognizing  something 
eyond  a  strangers  claim  to  offices 
of  kindness  or  courtesy  in  the  tran- 
sient relations  of  a  fellow  traveller. 
Yet  these  are,  in  their  nature,  felt 
to  be  perishable  connexions ;  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  relation  either  purely 
of  accident,  or  of  choice  not  deter- 
mined by  consideration  of  neigh- 
bours. And  the  brief  associaticms  of 
public  carriages  or  inns  are  as  evan- 
escent as  the  sandy  columns  of  the 
Great  Desert,  which  the  caprices  of 
the  wind  build  up  and  scatter,  shape 
and  unshape  in  a  moment  Seldom, 
indeed,  does  a  second  sun  shine  upon 
fellow  travellers  in  modem  England. 
And  neighbourhood,  if  a  more  du- 
rable tie,  is  often  one  even  less  con- 
sciously made  known  to  the  parties 
4Soncemed.  If,  then,  connexions 
casual  as  these,  where  the  vincuhtm 
of  the  relation  is  so  finel  v  spun  as  to 
furnish  rather  a  verbal  classification 
to  the  logician  than  a  practical  sub** 
ject  of  duties  to  the  moralist,  are  yet 
acknowledged  by  tiie  benevolent  as 
imposing  some  s]ifi;ht  obligations  of 
consideration  ana  service,  much 
more  ought  an  author  to  find,  in  the 
important  circumstances  which  con* 
nect  the  ministers  of  the  press,  in 
their  extensive  fellowship  of  duties, 
rights,  powers,  interests,  and  neces- 
sities, a  bond  of  fraternal  alliance, 
and  more  than  fraternal  sympathy. 
Too  true  it  is,  that  authors  are  some- 
times blockheads,  very  probably  cox- 
combs,and  by  possibility  even  knaves. 
Too  commonly  it  happens  that,  in 
the  occasions  and  the  motives  which 
originallvdrew  them  into  authorship, 
there  is  uttle  or  nothing  to  command 
respect  Venter  largitor  ingeni  is  the 
great  feeder  of  the  Metropolitan 
press;  and,  amongst  the  few  who 
commence  authors  upon  arguments 
less  gross  and  instant  there  are  not 
many  who  do  so  from  impulses  en- 
tirely honourable. 

Considerations  such  as  these,  are 
at  war  with  all  sentiments  of  regard 
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for  the  mere  hacks  of  Die  press,  who. 
having  no  natural  summons  to  so  fine 
a  vocation, pervertliterature^theno- 
blest  of  professions— into  the  viiest 
of  trades.  But  wherever  that  is  not 
prima  facie  presumable,  wherever 
circumstances  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  a  man  has  taken  up  the  omce  of 
author  with  adequate  pretensions, 
and  a  proper  sense  of  his  responsi- 
bilities—every other  author  offfene- 
rous  nature  will  allow  him  the  bene- 
fit of  that  privilege  which  all  over 
the  world  attaches  to  co-membership 
in  any  craft,  calling,  or  guild  what- 
soever— even  those  which  are  illibe- 
ral or  mechanical ;  ^fortiori  in  those 
which  are  intellectual.  Surgeons 
bleed  surgeons  for  love,  physicians 
assassinate  physicians  graus.  Super- 
annuated actors  are  everywhere  free, 
or  ought  to  be,  of  the  tiieatre.  And 
an  author  who  has  exercised  his  craft 
in  a  liberal  and  gentlemanly  spirit,  is 
entitled  in  that  character  to  the  cour- 
tesies of  all  professional  authors,  end 
to  entire  amnesty  as  respects  his  po- 
litics. These  claims  we  cheerfully 
allow ;  and  we  come  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Dr  Parr  as  a  scholar  and  as 
an  author  with  perfect  freedom  from 
alt  pr^udice,  anxious  togive  him  the 
fullest  benefit  of  his  reaf  merits,  and 
dismissing  all  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions of  tmit  factious  and  Intemperate 
character  which  he  put  forward  in 
polities  and  divinity. 

Dr  Parr  as  an  author  /  That  very 
word  in  our  ear  sounds  ridiculous, 
apart  from  every  ouestion  upon  the 
quality  or  value  or  what  he  wrote. 
As  a  literary  man,  as  a  scholar,  pre- 
pared by  reading  and  research  for 
appreciating  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  past  or  the  current  litera- 
ture— we  are  willhig  to  concede  that 
Dr  Parr  stood  upon  somewhat  higher 
ground  than  the  great  body  of  his 
clerical  brethren.  But  even  this  we 
say  with  hesitation.  For  it  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  believed,  except  by  those 
who  have  gone  with  an  observing 
eye  into  English  society,  how  many 
rural  clergjrmen  go  down  to  their 
graves  unheard  ofov  the  world,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  press,  unless 
perhiqMi  by  some  anonymous  com- 
munication to  a  religious  magaxine, 
or  by  an  oocasionfu  sermon;  who 
have  beguiled  the  pains  of  life  by 
researches  unusually  deep  into  some 
neglected  or  unpopular  braaehee  of 
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professional  learning.  Such  persons, 
It  is  true,  are  in  general  unequally 
learned ;  so  indeed  are  most  men ; 
so.  beyond  all  men,  was  Dr  Parr. 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  possessed 
any  one  part  of  knowledge  accurately, 
unless  it  were  that  section  of  classi- 
cal learning  which  fell  within  his 
province  as  a  schoolmaster.     The 

Eractice  of  a  long  life  naturally  made 
im  perfect  in  that ;  perfect  at  least 
in  rmation  to  the  standard  of  that 
professioiu  But  how  small  a  part  of 
classical  researches  lie  within  the 
prescriptive  range  of  a  practising 
schoolmaster  I  llie  duties  of  a  pro^ 
fessor  in  the  universities  or  nnal 
schools  have  a  wider  compass.  But 
it  must  be  a  pure  labour  or  superero- 
gation in  a  teacher  of  any  school  for 
poys,  if  he  should  make  his  cycle  of 
atudy  very  comprehensive.  Even 
within  that  cycle,  as  at  this  time  pro- 
fessed by  some  firsts-rate  teachers, 
was  Dr  Parr  master  of  everything  ? 
In  some  of  its  divisions  was  he  even 
master  of  any  thmg  ?  For  example, 
how  much  did  he  know-— has  he  left 
it  upon  record,  in  any  one  note,  exo- 
getllcal  or  illustrative,  upon  any  one 
obscure  or  disputed  passage  of  any 
one  classic,  that  he  knew  any  thing 
at  all  in  the  vast  and  interminable 
field  of  classical  antiquities  ?  The 
formulee  of  the  Roman  calendar  were 
known  to  him  as  a  writer  of  Latin  epi- 
taphs. True,  but  those  are  mastered 
easily  in  ten  minutes :  did  he  know, 
even  on  tiiat  subject,  any  thing  far- 
tiier  ?  To  take  one  case  amongst  a 
thousand,  when  the  year  1 800  brought 
up  a  question  in  its  train^was  it  to 
be  considered  the  last  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  or  the  first  of  the 
nineteenth  ?  Did  Dr  Parr  come  for- 
ward with  an  oracular  determination 
of  our  scruples,  or  did  he  silently  re- 
sign that  pleading  to  the  humble 
hands  of  the  laureate^Pye  ?  Or 
again,  shifting  ftom  questions  of  time 
to  those  of  space,  has  Dr  Parr  con- 
tributed so  much  as  his  mite  to  the 
very  interesting,  important,  and  dif- 
ficult subject  of  classical  geography  ? 
Yet  these  were  topics  which  lay 
within  his  beat  as  a  schoolmaster. 
If  we  should  come  upon  the  still 
higher  ground  of  divinify,  and  Chris- 
tian antiquities,  perhaps  upon  those 
it  might  appear  that  Dr  Parr  had 
absolutely  no  pretensions  at  all.  But 
not  to  press  sueh  questions  too  dose- 
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ly  or  invidiously,  whatever  might  be 
the  amount  of  his  attainments  under 
these  heads,  were  it  little  or  were  it 
much,  scanty  as  the  measure  of  our 
faith  in  them,  or  co-extensive  with 
the  vaunts  of  his  friends, — still  all 
this  has  reference  only  to  his  general 
capacity  as  a  man  of  letters :  whereas 
we  are  called  upon  to  consider  Dr 
Parr  also  as  an  author ;  indeed  we  have 
now  no  other  means  for  estimating 
his  posse  as  a  scholar,  than  through 
his  esse  as  a  writer  for  the  press. 

This  is  our  task;  and  this  it  is 
which  moves  our  mirth,  whilst  it 
taxes  the  worthy  doctor  and  his 
friends  with  a  spirit  of  outrageous 
self-delusion.  Dr  Parr  as  an  author ! 
and  what  now  might  happen  to  be 
the  doctor's  works  ?  For  we  protest, 
upon  our  honour,  that  we  never 
heard  their  names.  Was  ever  case 
like  this  ?  Here  is  a  learned  doctor, 
whose  learned  friend  has  brought 
him  forward  as  a  first-rate  author  of 
his  times;  and  yet  nothing  is  extant 
of  his  writing,  beyond  an  occasional 
preface,  or  a  pamphlet  on  private 
squabbles.  But  are  not  his  Opera 
Omnia  collected  and  published  by 
this  friendly  biographer,  and  expand- 
ed into  eight  enormous  tomes?  True, 
and  the  eight  tomes  contain,  severally, 
the  following  hyperbolical  amount  of 
pages:— 
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PAGES. 

Vol.  I. 

850 

II. 

701 

HI. 

715 

IV. 

718 

V. 

715 

VI, 

699 

VII. 

680 

VIII. 

656 

Total,  5734 

Yes!  Five  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  octavo  pages, 
many  of  them  printed  in  a  small  type, 
are  the  apparent  amount  of  Samuel 
Parr's  works  in  the  edition  of  Dr 
Johnstone;  and  it  is  true,  besides, 
that  the  very  SHte  of  his  papers  are 
omitted — such  as  his  critical  notices 
of  books  in  the  Monthly  and  Critical 
Reviews,  or  the  British  Critic,  and 
his  essay  on  the  word  Sublime,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr  Dugald  Stewart  Add 
what  is  omitted,  and  the  whole  would 
be  little  short  of  seven  thousand 
pages.    And  yet,  spite  of  that,  nut 


one  work  of  Dr  Parr's  is  extant, 
which  can,  without  laughter,  assume 
that  important  name.  The  preface 
to  Bellenden  is,  after  all,  by  much 
the  weightiest  and  most  regular  com- 
position, and  the  least  of  a  fugitive 
tract  Yet  this  is  but  a  jeu  <r esprit, 
or  classical  prolusion.  And  we  be- 
lieve the  case  to  be  unexampled, 
that  upon  so  slender  a  basis,  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  reputed  a  man  of 
sense,  should  set  up  for  an  author. 
Well  might  the  author  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature  ( 1 797)  demand— "What 
has  Dr  Parr  written  ?  A  sermon  or  two, 
rather  long ;  a  Latin  preface  to  Bel- 
lendenus,  (rather  long  too,)  consist- 
ing of  a  cento  of  Latin  and  Greek 
expressions,  applied  to  political  sub- 
jects; another  Preface  to  some  Eng- 
lish Tracts;  and  two  or  three  English 
Pamphlets  about  his  own  private 
quarrels — and  this  man  is  to  be  com- 

{>ared  with  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  I !" 
7th  Edit  p.  219.] 

Certainly  the  world  had  never 
before  seen  so  great  a  pomp  of  pre- 
tension rising  from  so  slight  a  ground. 
The  delusion  was  absolutely  unri- 
valled, and  prevailed  throughout  Dr 
Parr's  long  life.  He  and  his  friends 
seemed  constantly  to  appeal  to  some 
acknowledged  literary  reputation, 
established  upon  foundations  that 
could  not  be  shaken,  and  notorious 
to  all  the  world.  Such  a  mistake, 
and  in  that  extent,  was  never  heard 
of  before.  Dr  Parr  talked,  and  his 
friends  listened,  not  only  as  giving 
and  receiving  oracles  of  menu  wis- 
dom, but  of  wisdom  owned  as  such 
by  all  the  world ;  whereas,  this  auC" 
toritcu  (to  borrow  a  R^man  word  for 
its  Roman  sense)  whether  secretly 
due  to  the  Dr  or  not,  evidently  could 
not  exist  as  a  fact,  unless  according 
to  the  weight  and  popularity  of  pul^ 
lished  works,  by  which  the  world 
had  been  taught  to  know  him  and 
respect  him.  Starting,  originally, 
from  the  erroneous  assumption  in- 
sinuated by  his  preposterous  self- 
conceit,  that  he  was  Johnson  redivi- 
vus,  he  adopted  Johnson's  colloquial 
pretensions ;  and  that  was  vain  glo- 
rious folly;  but  he  also  conceived 
that  these  pretensions  were  familiar* 
ly  recognised ;  and  that  was  frenzy. 
To  Johnson,  as  a  known  master  in 
a  particular  style  of  conversation, 
every  body  gave  way;  and  upon  all 
questions  with  moral  bearings,  he  wa^ 
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supposed  to  have  tlie  rights  aod  pre- 
cedency  of  a  judicial  chair.  But 
this  prerogative  he  had  held  in  right 
of  his  works ;  works — not  which  he 
ought  to  have  written,  (see  Dr 
Johnstone*s  Memoirs  of  Parr,  p.  464,) 
but  which  he  had  written,  printed, 
and  published.  Strange  tnat  Dr 
Parr  should  overlook  so  obvious 
a  distinction  !  Yet  he  did  so  for 
fifty  years.  Dining,  for  instance,  at 
Norfolk  house,  the  Duke  having  done 
him  the  honour  to  invite  him  to  the 
same  table  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
such  was  his  presumption  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  heir  apparent,  of  the  Fre« 
mierPeer  of  England,  and  all  die  il- 
lustrious leaders  from  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  two  houses,  that  he  fully 
believed  it  to  be  his  vocation  to  stand 
forward  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
company.  It  gave  him  no  check,  it 
suggested  no  laltering  scruple,  that 
Mr  Fox  was  on  one  side  the  table, 
and  Sheridan  on  the  other.  His 
right  he  conceived  it  to  be  to  play 
the  foremost  part,  and  to  support 
the  burden  of  conversation  between 
his  Royal  Highness  and  the  spleadid 
party  assembled  to  meet  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  some  casual  question 
arising  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  Bishop  Hurd  and  Archbishop 
Markham,  as  Greek  scholars,  in 
which  the  Prince  delivered  a  plain 
and  sensible  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  from  facts  of  his  own 
youthful  experience; — Parr  strutted 
forward  with  the  mingled  licence 
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of  jacobinism  and  paradox,  to  main- 
tain a  thesis  against  him.  **  I,"  said 
the  P.  of  W.,  "  esteem  Markham  a 
much  greater,  wiser,  and  more  learn- 
ed man  than  Hurd,  and  a  better 
teacher ;  and  you  will  allow  me  to 
be  a  judge,  for  they  were  both  my 
preceptors."  Here  was  a  direct 
opinion ;  and  the  Prince  afterwards 
gave  reasons  for  it  equally  direct. 
A  simple  answer,  as  brief  as  the 
original  position,  was  all  that  good 
breeding  or  etiquette  allowed.  But 
Dr  Parr  found  an  occasion  for  a 
cone  to,  and  prepared  to  use  it.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  **  is  it  your  royal  highness's 
pleasure  that  I  should  enter  upon 
Uie  topic  of  their  comparative  merits 
as  a  subject  of  discussion  ?" — •*  Yes,** 
said  the  Prince.  "  Then,  sir,"  said 
Dr  Parr,  **  I  differ  entirely  from  your 
Royal  Highness  in  opinion." — One 
would  suppose  by  his  formal  pre- 
paration, tnat  Parr  was  some  ser- 
leant  at  law  rising  to  argue  a  case 
before  the  judges  in  Westminster 
Hall.  The  Prince,  however,  had 
permitted  him  to  proceed  :  what 
else  could  a  gentleman  do  ?  And, 
by  way  of  acknowledging  this  cour- 
teous allowance,  with  the  true  soul 
of  a  low-bred  democrat,  Parr  starts 
with  a  point  blank  contradiction  of 
his  Royal  Highness,  put  as  broadly 
and  coarsely  as  he  knew  how :  this 
was  to  shew  bis  **  independence," 
for  Jacobins  always  think  it  needful 
to  be  brutal,  lest  for  one  moment  they 
might  pass  for  gentlemen.* 


*  As  disputing  with  a  Prince  of  Wales  is  something  rarer  even  than  waltzing 
with  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  smoking  a  cigar  with  the  Pope, — things  which  have 
been  done,  however,— we  suppose  it  may  entertsin  our  readers  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
discussion ;  especially  as  it  concerns  two  persons  eminent  in  their  day,  and  one  of 
them  still  interesting  to  our  literature:-* 

*'  As  I  knew  them  both  so  intimately,  (replied  the  Prince,)  you  will  not  deny, 
that  I  had  the^  power  of  more  accurately  appreciating  their  respective  merits  than 
you  can  have  had.  In  their  manner  of  teaching,  you  may  judge  of  my  estimation  of 
Markham*s  superiority— bis  natural  dignity  and  authority,  compared  with  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  smoothuess  and  softness,  and  I  now  add,  (with  proper  sub- 
mission to  your  authority  on  such  a  subject,)  his  experience  as  a  schoolmaster,  and 
his  better  scholarship.** — ^*  Sir,  (said  Parr,)  your  Royal  Highness  began  this  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  if  you  permit  it  to  go  on,  must  tolerate  a  very  different  inference.** — "  Go 
on,  (said  the  Prince  ;)  I  declare  that  Markham  understood  Greek  better  than  Ilurd ; 
for,  when  I  read  Homer,  and  hesitated  about  a  word,  Markham  immediately  ex- 
plained it,  and  then  we  went  on ;  but,  when  I  hesitated  with  Hurd,  he  always 
referred  me  to  the  dictionary ;  I  therefore  conclude  he  wanted  to  be  informed  him- 
self.**— "  Sir,  (replied  Parr,)  I  venture  to  differ  from  your  Royal  Highness's  conclu- 
sion. I  am  myself  a  schoolmaster ;  and  I  think  that  Dr  Hurd  pursued  the  right 
method,  and  that  Dr  Markham  failed  in  his  duty.  Hurd  desired  your  Royal  High- 
ness  to  find  the  word  In  the  lexicon,  not  because  he  did  not  know  it,  but  because  he 
wished  you  to  find  by  search,  and  learn  it  tborooghly,     Vr  Hurd  was  not  eminent 
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Perb«tw  there  are  not  te&  men  in 
Europe,  occupying  at  the  time  no 
hiffher  station  than  that  of  country 
schoolmaster,  who  would  have  had 
the  front^in  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  or  the  Dauphin  of 
France— to  step  hefOre  the  assem- 
bled wits  of  Paris  or  London,  and 
the  great  leaders  of  parties,  as  the 
rightful  claimant  of  the  royal  ear, 
and  natural  representatire  of  the  il« 
lustrious  party  assembled  at  Norfolk 
House— all  aistinguished  by  high 
birth,  talents,  or  station.  Brass, 
triply  bronzed,  was  requisite  for 
this.  **  Thou  art  the  great  toe  of 
this  society ;  because  that  thou,  be* 
ing  lowest,  basest,  meanest,  still  goest 
foremost."  But  arrogance  towards 
his  fellow  claimants  was  not  enouffh 
for  Dr  Parr,  unless  he  might  also  be 
arrogant  towards  the  prince.  In  high* 
brea  society,  all  disputation  whatso- 
ever— nay,  all  continued  discussion 
— ^is  outTELreously  at  war  with  the 
established  tone  of  conversation ;  a 
dispute  must  be  managed  with  much 
more  brilliancy,  much  more  com- 
mand of  temper,  a  much  more  de- 
terminate theme,  and  a  much  more 
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obvious  progresa  in  the  question  at 
issue,  than  are  commonly  found—* 
not  to  prove  grievously  annoying  to 
all  persons  present,  except  the  two 
disputants.  High-breeding  and  low-* 
breeding  differ  not  more  in  the  de- 
grees of  refinement,  which  charac- 
terise their  usages,  than  in  the  £ood 
sense  upon  which  these  usages  have 
arisen.  Certainly  mere  good  sense 
is  sufficient,  without  any  experience 
at  all  of  high  life,  to  point  out  the 
intolerable  absurdity  of  allowing  two 
angry  champions  to  lock  up  and 
sequestrate,  as  it  were,  the  whole 
social  enjoyment  of  a  large  party, 
and  compel  them  to  sit  "'  in  sad 
civility"  witnesses  of  a  contest, 
which  can  interest  the  majority  nei- 
ther by  its  final  object  nor  its  ma* 
nagement  Social  pleasure  is  the 
end  and  purpose  of  society;  and 
whatsoever  interferes  with  that 
should  be  scourged  out  of  all  com- 
panies. But,  if  disputing  be  intole- 
rable, what  shall  we  say  of  blank 
eontrmdiction  offered  to  a  Prince  of 
Wales — ^not  in  prosecution  of  some 
point  of  public  service,  but  as  an 
elegant  condiment  to  the  luxuries 


as  a  scholar ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  he  wduld  have  presatned  to  teach  your  Royal 
Highness,  without  knowing  the  lesson  himself."— **  Have  you  not  changed  your  opi- 
nion of  Dr  Hard  ?"  '^claimed  the  Prince.  "  I  have  read  a  work  in  which  you  at- 
tack him  fiercely.'*—**  Yes,  sir,  I  attacked  him  on  one  point  which  I  thought  import- 
ant to  letters ;  and  I  summoned  the  whole  force  of  my  mind,  and  took  every  possi- 
ble pains  to  do  it  well ;  for  I  consider  Hurd  to  be  a  great  man.  He  Is  celebrated 
as  such  by  foreign  critics,  i;rho  appreciate  Jttstly  his  wonderful  aeuteneas,  eagadty, 
and  dexterity,  in  doing  what  he  has  done  with  his  small  stock  of  learning.  There  Is 
no  comparison,  In  my  opinion,  between  Markham  and  Hurd  as  men  of  talents. 
Markham  was  a  pompous  schoolmaster— Hurd  was  a  stiff  and  cold,  but  a  correct 
gentleman.  Markham  was  at  the  head  of  a  great  school,  then  of  a  great  college,  and 
Anally  became  an  archbishop.  In  all  these  stations  he  had  trumpeters  of  his  fame, 
who  called  him  great,  though  he  published  one  eondo  only,  which  has  already  sunk 
Into  oblivion.  From  a  farm-house  and  village-school,  Hurd  emerged,  the  friend  of 
Gray,  and  a  circle  of  distinguished  men.  While  M\ow  of  a  small  college,  he  sent  out 
works  praised  by  foreign  critics,  and  not  despised  by  our  own  scholars.  He  enriched 
his  understanding  by  study,  and  sent  from  the  obscurity  of  a  country  village,  a  book, 
sir,  which  your  royal  father  is  said  to  have  declared  made  him  a  bishop.  He  made 
himself  unpopular  in  his  own  profession  by  the  defence  of  a  fkntastical  system.  Ho 
had  decryers ;  he  had  no  trumpeters ;  he  was  great  In  and  by  himself;  and  perhaps, 
sir,  a  portion  of  that  power  and  adroitness,  you  have  manifested  in  this  debate,  might 
have  been  owing  to  him."->Fox,  when  the  prince  was  gone,  cxdalmed  In  his  high 
tone  of  voice,  "  He  thought  he  had  caught  you !  but  he  caught  a  Tartar." 

In  the  last  words  only,  Parr  seems  to  have  remembered  that  he  vras  addressing  a 
prince ;  In  what  he  said  of  Hurd's  Greek  scholarship,  and  motive  for  referring  the 
prince  to  the  lexicon,  though  probably  wrong  as  to  the  matter  of  (act,  he  might  be 
right  as  to  the  principle ;  and  at  least  he  was  there  talking  on  a  point  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, which  he  might  be  presumed  to  understand  better  than  the  rest  of  the  company. 
But  who  can  forbear  smiling,  and  thinking  of  the  professor  who  lectured  Hannibal 
on  the[art  of  war  at  that  passage,  where  Put,  addressing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  under* 
takes  to  characterise  Hurd't  pretensions  as  a  gentleman  ? 
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of  colloquial  intercourse  ?  To  turn 
your  back  upon  the  kine,  to  put  a 
question  to  him,  to  pull  out  your 
watch  in  his  presence — all  Uiese 
are  notorious  trespasses  against  the 
etiquette  of  courts,  and  reasonably 
so ;  because  they  are  all  habits  which 
presuppose  a  carelessness  of  de- 
meanour, incompatible  with  that  re* 
verence  and  decorous  homage  which 
should  never  slumber  in  the  presence 
of  a  king,  considered  not  as  an  indi^ 
vidua],  but  as  a  state  creature,  em- 
bodying the  majesty  of  a  great  na^ 
tion.  A  Prince  of  Wales,  or  whoso- 
ever occupies  that  near  relation  to 
the  throne,  has  the  same  sanctity  of 
public  character;  and  a  man  of  sense, 
though  a  red-hot  republican  from  the 
banks  of  the  Potowmack,  would  as 
little  allow  himself  to  forget  that^  as 
to  insult  a  judge  upon  the  bench. 

Had  the  matter  in  dispute  been 
some  great  question  of  constitutional 
policy,  or  in  any  way  applicable  to 
the  Prince's  future  behaviour  in  life, 
or  in  many  other  circumstances  that 
might  be  imagined,  we  can  suppose  a 
sort  of  propriety  in  the  very  breach  of 
propriety.  But  the  question  was,  in 
this  case,  too  trivial  to  justify  the  least 
eccentricity  of  mimner.  He  who 
courts  the  character  of  an  abnorwit' 
sapiens^  should  be  careful  that  his  in- 
decorums and  singularity  cover  some 
singular  strength  of  character  or 
some  weight  of  fine  sense.  As  it  was, 
Dr  Parr  was  paradoxical  and  appap 
rently  in  the  wrong  :  the  Prince  di- 
rect and  rational.  With  what  disad- 
vantage to  Dr  Parr,  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  afterwards  in  his  relation 
to  Queen  Caroline,  do  we  recall  the 
simple  dignity  of  Dr  Johnson,*  when 
presented  to  George  III. !  Dr  Parr's 
introduction  was  at  a  dinner-table; 
Dr  Johnson's  in  a  library ;  and  in 
their  separate  styles  of  behaviour, 
one  mignt  fancy  each  to  have  been 
governed  by  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place.  Johnson  behaved  with 
the  dignity  of  a  scholar  and  a  loyal 
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son  of  the  Muses,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  "  strong  book-mindedness ;" 
Parr  with  the  violence  of  a  peda- 
gogue, under  the  irritations  of  wine 
and  indigestion.  In  reality,  Dr  Parr's 
effrontery  was  chiefly  to  be  traced  to 
that  one  fact  in  his  life— that,  for 
forty  years,  he  swayed  tiie  sceptre 
of  a  pedagogue.  Native  arrogance 
was  tne  root ;  but  the  "  bright  con- 
summate flower"  was  unfolded  and 
matured  by  his  long  reign  as  a  tyrant 
over  schoolboys.  To  borrow  his  own 
words,  with  one  slight  omission,  in 
speaking  of  a  Cambridge  head,  his 
«  manners  and  temper  were  spoiled 
by  Uie  pedantries,  and  pomposities, 
and  fooleries  which  accompany  the 
long  exercise  of  petty  archi<&daB- 
duuian  authority." 

•*  Petty  archididaachalian  autho- 
rity  /"  Thanks  to  Dr  Parr  for  one,  at 
least,  of  his  sesquipedalian  words ; 
for  that  one  contains  the  key  to  his 
whole  life,  and  to  the  else -mysterious 
fact— that  a  pamphleteer,  a  party 
pamphleteer,  a  pamphleteer  in  the 
service  of  private  brawls,  trod  the 
stage,  on  all  occasions,  with  the  air 
of  some  great  patriarch  of  letters  or 
polemic  champion  of  the  church. 
Who  could  believe  that  Dr  Parr's 
friend  and  biographer,  in  the  very 
act  of  publishing  eight  volumes,  en- 
titled, •«  Works  of  Dr  Parr,"  should 
yet  have  no  better  answer  to  the 
contemptuous  demand  of  the  Pur^ 
suits  of  Literature^'*  What  has  Dr 
Parr  vmtten  ?"  than  simply  an  ex- 
pression of  regret,  (vol.  i.  p.  464,) 
•*  that  with  such  powers,  and  such 
means  of  gathering  information  from 
every  quarter,  Dr  Parr  did  not  pro- 
duce some  great  work  on  some  great 
subject"  He  eoes  on  to  lament  that 
he  did  not,  "like  Clarendon,  give  the 
history  of  that  awful  period  of  which 
he  saw  the  spring-tiae,  and  in  part 
the  issue;  or,  like  Burnet,  that  he 
did  not  relate,  in  a  familiar  manner, 
the  transactions  of  the  period  in 
which  he  lived;  or,  like  Tacitus, 


*  Johnson  had  many  of  the  elements  to  the  composition  of  a  gentleman  In  a  very 
high  degree,  though  it  is  tme  that  these  were  all  nentralited,  at  times,  by  some  one 
OTermastering  prejudice  or  disgust.  His  silent  acquiescence  in  the  royal  praise,  and 
the  reason  on  which  he  justified  his  acquiescence— Mot  it  did  not  become  him  to  bandy 
compUments  with  hie  Sovereign^  is  in  the  finest  spirit  of  high-breeding,  and  reminds  us 
of  a  similar  test  of  gentlemanly  fteliofi  applied  to  ths  Snglish  Ambassador  by  the 
Regeat  Duke  of  Orleans, 
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paint  ia  causUc  aud  living  colours 
the  atrocities,  of  some  of  which  he 
was  a  witness,  and  deliver,  as  an  ever- 
lasting memorial  to  posterity,  the 
characters  of  those  who  hore  a  part 
in  them."  But,  with  suhmission. 
Posterity  are  a  sort  of  people  whom 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at ;  what- 
ever other  ^ood  (qualities  the^  may 
have,  accessibility  is  not  one  of  them. 
—A  man  may  write  eight  quartos 
to  them,  tk  fortiori  then  eight  oc- 
tavos, and  get  no  more  hearing  from 
the  wretches,  than  had  he  been  a 
stock  and  they  been  stones.  As 
to  those  **  everlasting  memorials,*' 
which  Dr  Johnstone  and  Thucydides 
talk  of,  it  is  certainly  advisable  to 
•*  deliver"  tliem — but  troublesome 
and  injurious  to  the  digestive  organs. 
Another  biographer,  who  unites 
witli  Dr  Johnstone  in  lamenting, 
"  that  he  did  not  undertake  some 
work  of  a  superior  kind  calculated 
for  permanent  utility  and  more  du- 
rable fame,'*  goes  on  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  **  It  is  hinted,  however, 
by  a  periodical  writer,  that  he  could 
not  produce  more  creditable  works; 
and  for  this  reason — that  he  was,  as 
it  were,overIaid  with  acquired  know- 
ledge ;  the  flood  of  his  memory  burst 
in  on  his  own  original  powers  and 
drowned  them."  But,  in  that  case, 
we  shall  venture  to  hope  that  some 
Humane  Society,  like  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Serpentine,  will  arise  to 
save  hopeful  young  men  from  such 
sad  catastrophes ;  so  that  **  acquired 
knowledge**  may  cease  to  prove  so 
fatal  a  possession,  and  native  igno- 
rance be  no  longer  a  conditio  sine  qua 
non  for  writing  **  creditable  works." 
Meantime,  whatever  were  the  cause, 
the  fact,  we  see,  is  admitted  by  Dr 
Parr's  best  friends— that  he  did  not 
write  auF  great,  durable,  or  credit- 
able work ;  and  the  best  excuse  for 
him  which  Dr  Johnstone's  ingenuity 
can  devise  is— that- neither  Archbi- 
shop Markham,  nor  Dean  Cyril  Jack- 
son wrote  any  thing  better.  True : 
but  the  reason  which  makes  such  an 
excuse  nA  entirely  available  to  the 
case  is  this — that  neither  the  Arch- 
bishop nor  the  Dean  arrogated  that 
place  and  authority  in  letters  which 
they  had  not  won:  they  had  both 
been  employed  in  the  same  sort  of 
labour  as  Dr  Parr;  they  had  several- 
ly assisted  in  the  education  of  a 
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great  prince,  and  they  were  content 
with  the  kind  of  honour  which  that 
procured  them.  And  for  Cyril  Jack- 
son in  particular,  he  was  content 
with  less:  for  he  persisted  to  the 
last  in  declining  the  mitre  which  he 
had  earned.  No:  the  simple  trutli 
is,  as  we  have  stated,  that  Dr  Parr 
assumed  his  tone  of  swagger  and 
self-sufficiency  in  part,  perhaps, from 
original  arrogance  of  nature  and  a 
confidence  which  he  had  in  his  own 
powers,  but  chiefly  from  a  long  life 
of  absolute  monarchy  within  the 
walls  of  a  school-room.  The  nature 
of  his  empire  was  absolute  and  un- 
limited despotism,  in  the  worst  form  ' 
described  by  Aristotle  in  his  poli- 
tics. There  is  no  autocrat  so  com- 
plete, not  the  czar  of  all  the  Russias, 
as  the  captain  of  a  king's  ship,  and 
the  head  master  of  a  grammar  school. 
Both  of  them  are  irresponsible, 
atvrtv&vf4i,  in  the  utmost  degree.  And 
for  Parr  in  particular,  not  only  was 
he  an  autocrat,  but,  if  he  is  not 
greatly  belied,  he  was  a  capricious 
tyrant,  an  Algerhi«  tyrant,  who  went 
the  whole  length  of  his  opportuniti^ 
for  shewing  partial  favour,  or  inflict- 
ing savage  punishment  A  nd  he  had 
this  peculiarity,  that»  whilst  other 
tyrants  find  a  present  gratificaUon 
in  their  severities,  but  shrink  from 
their  contemplation, — Parr  treated 
his  as  Plato's  suppers — they  were 
luxuries  for  the  moment,  and  sub- 
jects of  continued  exultation  in  the 
retrospect  Long  after  a  man  had 
entered  the  world  as  an  active  citi- 
zen, Dr  Parr  used  to  recall,  as  the 
most  interesting  tie  which  could 
connect  him  with  himself,  that  at 
some  distal^  period  he  had  flogged 
him  :  and  from  one  bio^pher  it 
appears  that,  in  proportion  to  his 
approbation  of  a  boy,  and  the  hopes 
with  which  he  i;|Bgarded  him,  were 
the  frequency  and  the  severity  of 
his  flagellations.  To  a  man  who 
reigned  in  blood,  and  fed  (like  Mo- 
loch) with  din  of  children's  cries, 
we  may  suppose  that  resistance  was 
unheard  of:  and  hence,  we  repeat, 
the  arrogance  with  which  he  came 
abroad  before  the  world.  But  what, 
it  will  be  asked,  on  the  side  of  the 
public,  gave  success  to  this  arro- 
gance ?  How  was  it  that  in  his  life- 
ume  this  insolence  of  assumption 
/it  fortuned    Partly,   we    answer. 
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through  the  insolence  itself:  in  all 
cases  that  does  wonders.  The  great' 
majority  of  men  are  ready  to  swear 
by  any  man's  words  if  he  does  but 
speak  with  audacity. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  this 
resource  will  fail  a  man,  unless  rein- 
forced by  auxiliary  means;  and  these 
we  conceive  to  have  lain  in  two 
circumstances,  without  which  Parr 
never  would  have  sained  a  height  so 
disproportioned  to  his  performances : 
The  circumstances  were,  first,  that 
Parr  was  a  Whig ;  and  the  Whigs,  as 
the  party  militant,  make  much  of  all 
who  stick  by  them.  Hence  the  ex- 
cessive compliments  which  flowed  in 
upon  Dr  Parr  from  Edinbmgh,  and 
from  persons  such  as  Dugald  ^  wart, 
who  had  otherwise  no  particular  va- 
lue for  Dr  Parr's  pretensions.  The 
Whigs  are  wise  in  their  generation; 
and,  like  the  Dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  they  make  men 
sensible  that  it  is  good  to  be  of  their 
foction ;  for  they  never  forsake  those 
who  stick  closely  to  ^em.  Dr  Parr, 
indeed,  was  rather  a  slippery  parti- 
san ;  but  this  was  not  generally 
known.  His  j^sions  carried  him 
back  to  Whiggism ;  and  his  general 
attachment  was  notorious,  whilst  his 
little  special  perfidies  or  acts  of  trim- 
ming were  secrets  to  all  but  a  very 
few.  Hie  other  circumstance  in  his 
favour  was  this— that,  as  a  school- 
master, he  was  throwing  into  public 
life  a  continual  stream  of  pupils,  who 
naturally  became  partisans  and  ob- 
stinate proneurs.  In  some  instances, 
he  educated  both  father  and  son; 
and,  though  it  is  true  that  here  and 
there  an  eccentric  person  retains  too 
lively  a  remembrance  of  past  flagel- 
lations, and  is  with  some  difficulty 
restrained  from  cudgelling  or  assas- 
sinating the  flagellator,— still,  as  a 
generalcase,  it  may  be  held  that  such 
recollecti(ms  of  the  boy  do  not  weigh 
much  in  the  feelings  of  the  man. 
Most  certahi  it  is,  that,  had  Dr  Parr 
been  other  than  an  active  Whig  in 
politics— or  had  he  not  been  a  school- 
master of  ancient  and  extensive  prac- 
tice, he  never  could  as  a  literary  man 
have  risen  so  abruptl  v  above  the  na- 
tural level  of  his  performances  as  in 
fact  he  did.  And  now  that  he  is 
dcAd,  and  the  activitv  of  such  adven- 
titious aids  is  rapidlv  beginning  to 
fail  him,  hewillsuJc  doubtless  quite 
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as  abruptly  to  his  just  standard ;  or, 
perhaps,  by  the  violence  of  the  natu- 
ral reaction,  will  be  carried  below  it. 

There  is  another  scale,  in  which  it 
is  probable  that  some  persons  may 
have  taken  their  literary  estimate  of 
the  Doctor,  viz.  the  scale  avoirdu- 
pois. For,  it  is  very  possible  that, 
upon  putting  the  eight  volumes  of 
works  (as  edited  by  Dr  Johnstone)  on 
a  buU^er's  steelyard,  they  may  have 
ascertained  that  they  draw  against  a 
weight  of  3  stone  6  lb.  Infinite  levity 
in  particular  casesamouuts  to  gravity ; 
and  a  vast  host  of  fluttering  pam- 
phlets, and  stray  leaves,  make  up  one 
considerable  mass.  It  becomes  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  state  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  eight  volumes. 
Briefly, then,  the  account  stands  thus : 
Volume  tiie  First  contains  Memoirs, 
(with  some  Extracts  from  Letters.) 
The  two  last  contain  Correspondence. 
Three  other  volumes  contain  Ser- 
mons: of  which  two  volumes  are 
mere  parish  discourses,  having  no 
more  right  to  a  place  in  a  body  of 
literary  works  than  the  weekly  ad- 
dresses to  his  congregation  of  any 
other  rural  clergyman.  Thus,  out  of 
six  volumes,  one  only  is  really  privi- 
leged to  take  its  rank  under  the  gene-* 
ral  title  of  the  Collection.  The  two 
remaining  volumes,  (the  Third  and 
Fourth,)  contain  Dr  Parr's  miscel- 
laneous pamphlets,  with  some  con- 
siderable omissions  not  accounted  for 
by  tiie  Editor.  These  two  volumes 
are,  in  fact,  all  that  can  properly  be 
described  as  of  a  literary  nature:  and 
to  these  we  shall  resort  for  matter  in 
the  close  of  our  review. 

Meantime,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
correspondence  of  Dr  Parr  and  his 
friends,  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
was  written  with  no  view  ^or  no 
uniform  view)  to  the  press,  is  that 
part  of  the  whole  collection  which 
will  be  read  by  most  readers,  and 
with  most  interest  by  all  readers. 
We  shall  throw  a  glance  on  such  parts 
of  this  correspondence  as  have  a  va- 
lue in  reference  to  the  ^evelopement 
of  Dr  Parr's  character,  or  any  singu- 
lar interest  on  their  own  account. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  literary 
acquaintances  which  Dr  Parr  had 
the  opportunity  of  forming  was  that 
of  Dr  Johnson.  Writing  in  1621 
(Jan.  6th)  to  Mr  Joseph  Cradock, 
who  had  said  a  few  days  before,  that 
2b 
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perhaps,  upon  the  death  of  Dr  Stra* 
ban,  he  himself  "  must  be  the  oldest 
of  Dr  Johnson's  friends,  who  knew 
him  intimately  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years  of  his  life,"  Dr  Parr  takes 
occasion  to  retrace  the  nature  of  his 
own  connexion  with  that  eminent 
person :  "  Well,  dear  sir,  I  sympa^ 
thise  with  you  in  your  pleasure  and 
in  your  pride,  when  you  represent 
yourself  as  the  oldest  remaining 
scholar  who  lived  upon  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  Samuel  Johnson.  You 
saw  him  often,  and  vou  met  him  often, 
in  the  presence  of  Goldsmith,  Gar- 
rick,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  other 
literary  heroes.  1  acknowledge  the 
great  superiority  of  your  claims. 
Lord  Stowell,  I  should  suppose,  will 
stand  in  the  next  place ;  and  I  chal- 
lenge for  myself  the  third.  For  many 
years,  I  spent  a  month*8  holidays  in 
London,  and  never  failed  to  call  upon 
Johnson.  I  was  not  only  admitted, 
but  welcomed.  I  conversed  with 
him  upon  numberless  subjects  of 
learning,  politics,  and  common  life. 
/  traversed  the  whole  compass  of  his 
understanding  ;  and,  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Burke  and  Reynolds,  I 
distinctly  understood  the  peculiar 
and  transcendental  properties  of  his 
mighty  and  virtuous  mind.  I  intend- 
ed to  write  his  life.  I  laid  by  sixty 
or  seventy  books  for  the  purpose  of 
Writing  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
do  no  discredit  to  myself.  I  intended 
to  spread  my  thoughts  over  two  vo- 
lumes quarto;  and  if  1  had  filled 
three  ps^ges,  the  rest  would  have  fol- 
lowed. Often  have  I  lamented  my 
ill  fortune  in  not  building  this  monu- 
ment to  the  fame  of  Johnson,  and 
(let  me  not  be  accused  of  arrogance 
when  I  add)  my  own." 

William  Wordsworth,  when  he  de- 
dicated, in  a  few  lines  at  once  modest 
and  dignified,  his  Excursion  to  the 
present  Lord  Lonsdale,  with  that 
accurate  valuation  of  words  which 
is  one  of  his  greatest  poetical  accom- 
plishments, offers  it  as 

**  A  token — maj/  it  prove  a  monuTnent— 
Of  honour,"  &c. 

A  token,  or  pledge  of  his  attachment, 
the  poem  was,  at  any  rate,  by  the 
act  of  dedication ;  whether  it  should 
also  be  a  monument,  a  monumental 
token,  that  was  for  posterity  to  de- 
termine ;  and  if  others  were  at  libe»- 
ty  to  anticipate  that  result,  the  au- 
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thor,  at  least,  was  not  And,  «t  all 
events,  the  mere  logic  of  the  caM 
made  It  inevitable,  that  whateyer 

Koved  a  monument  to  the  fame  of 
r  Johnson,  should  be  so  to  the  flame 
of  him  who  raised  it;  forof  attrudare 
which  should  happen  to  be  durabla 
as  a  record  of  Dr  Johnson,  it  is  mer« 
tautology  to  say  that  it  must  also  b% 
durable  as  the  workmanship  of  Dr 
Parr.  One  and  the  same  work  could 
not  have  a  divided  character,  or  ft 
separate  destiny,  in  its  different  re- 
lations. 

But  we  cannot  imagine  that  Dr 
Parr*s  clumsy  masonry  could  raise  a 
monument  to  any  body.  For  Dr 
Johnson,  in  particular,  all  that  be 
could  have  done  with  effect  would 
have  been  a  short  exourtus  or  appen* 
dix  to  Boswell,  on  the  pretensions  of 
Johnson  as  a  classical  scholar.  1'hese 
were  greater  than  it  is  the  custom 
to  suppose.  Dr  John  Johnstone, 
indeea,  somewhere  has  thought  fit 
to  speak  of  him  in  that  character  as 
immeasurably  inferior  to  Parr.  This 
is  not  true.  Certainly,  we  are  satis* 
fied  that  Dr  Johnson  was  no  very 
brilliant  Grecian ;  the  haste  and  tre* 
pidation  which  ho  shewed  in  decli- 
ning Dr  Burney*s  application  for  as- 
sistance on  the  Greek  tragedians, 
suflliciently  establish  that.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that,  in  this 
part  of  scholarship,  Dr  Parr  had  the 
least  advantage  of  him :  if  he  had, 
why  are  the  evidences  of  his  8upe« 
riority  so  singularly  wanting  ?  or  in 
what  comer  of  forgotten  literature 
are  we  to  seek  them  ?  As  Latin 
scholars,  both  were  excellent :  Parr, 
from  practice,  had  the  greater  com* 
mand  over  the  delicacies  and  varieties 
of  prose  diction :  Johnson,  from  na- 
tural talent,  had  by  much  the  greater 
facility  in  verse.  Elaborate  ingenu- 
ity is  far  more  in  request  for  metd* 
cal  purposes  in  Latin — knowledge  of 
the  idiom  for  prose.  It  might  be 
shewn,  indeed,  that  exquisite  facili^ 
in  the  management  of  thoughts,  arti- 
fices of  condensation,  or  of  substi* 
tution,  of  variation  or  inversion,  are 
for  the  writer  of  Latin  verse  transcen- 
dent to  any  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  idiom :  the  peculiar  treatment 
of  an  idea,  which  metre  justifies  and 
vindicates  from  what  wouldelse  seem 
affectation,  creates  its  own  style. 
Johnson,  in  those  relics  of  his  Latin 
verses  which  have  been  preserved. 
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benefited  bv  that  advantft^e:  Parr, 
writing  in  Latin  prose,  and  writing 
purely  as  a  rhetorician,  was  taxed  in 
the  severest  degree  for  a  command 
over  the  idiomatic  wealth  of  the  lan- 
guage, and,  for  what  is  still  less  to  be 
obtamed  from  dictionaries,  for  a  com- 
mand over  a  Latin  structure  of  sen- 
tence, and  over  the  subsidiary  forms 
of  connexion  and  transition.  In  the 
preface  to  Bellenden,  he  answered 
the  demand  upon  him,  and  displayed 
very  unusual  skill  in  the  accompllshr 
ments  of  a  Latin  scholar.  Latin  com- 
position, in  fact,  if  we  except  bell- 
ringing,  was  the  one  sole  thing,  in 
the  nature  of  accomplish  ments,  which 
Dr  Parr  seems  to  have  possessed. 
Among  the  fine  arts,  certainly,  we  ad- 
mit, that  he  understood  bell-ringing 
thoroughly;  and  we  were  on  the  point 
of  forgetting  to  add,  that  in  the  art  of 
slaughtering  oxen,  which  he  cultiva- 
ted early  as  an  amateur,  his  merit 
was  conspicuous.  Envy  itself  was 
driven  to  confess  it;  and  none  but 
the  blackest-hearted  Tory  would  go 
about  at  this  time  of  day  to  deny  it.* 
Still,  of  these  three  accomplishments, 
one  only  seems  available  to  a  bio- 

graphy  of  Dr  Johnson;  and  that  would 
arely  have  sufliced  for  the  least  im- 
portant chapter  of  the  work. 

After  all,  was  Parr  really  intimate 
with  Johnson  ?  We  doubt  it :  for  he 
must  in  that  case  have  submitted  to  a 
kind  of  dissimulation  bitter  to  a  proud 
spirit.  He  was  a  Jacobite  by  inherit- 
ance :  that  would  have  pleased  Dr 
Johnson  well ;  but  then  by  profession 
he  was  a  Whig— a  sort  of  monster 
which  the  Doctor  could  not  abide ; 
and  (worse  than  that!)  he  was  a 
Whig  renegado— such  a  combination 
of  monstrous  elements  in  a  man's 
character  as  none  of  us  can  abide. 
To  be  a  Whig  is  bad — to  be  a  traitor 
is  bad— but  to  be  a  Whig  and  a  trai- 
tor is  too  much  for  humanity.  Such 
features  of  his  character  Parr  must 
have  dissembled ;  and  this  would  at 


once  pique  his  self-love,  and  limit  his 
power.  One  anecdote,  rich  in  folly 
and  absurdity,  is  current  about  an 
interview  between  Johnson  and  Parr, 
in  which  the  latter  should  have  stamp- 
ed whenever  the  other  stamped;  and 
being  called  upon  to  explain  this 
sonorous  antiphony,  replied,  that  he 
could  not  tiiink  of  sdlowing  his  anta- 

fonist  to  be  so  much  as  a  stamp  ftr 
ead  of  him.  Miss  Seward,  we  think, 
was  in  the  habit  of  telling  this  story : 
for  she  was  one  of  the  dealers  in 
marvels,  who  are  for  ever  telling  of 
"gigantic powers"  and  " magnificent 
displays,'*  in  conversation,  beyond 
any  thing  that  her  heroes  were  ever 
able  to  effect  in  their  writings.  We 
remember  well  that  she  used  to  talk  of 
a  particular  dispute  between  Johnson 
and  Parr,  whicn  in  her  childish  con- 
ceit (for  she  had  not  herself  been 
present)  was  equal  to  some  conflict 
between  Jupiter  and  one  of  the  Ti- 
tans. Possibly  it  was  the  stamping 
dispute,  which  we  may  be  assured 
was  a  fiction.  No  man,  falling  into 
any  gesticulation  or  expression  of 
fervour  from  a  natural  and  uncontrol- 
lable impulse,  would  bear  to  see  his 
own  involuntary  acts  parodied  and 
reverberated  as  it  were  in  a  cool 
spirit  of  mimicry;  that  would  be  an 
insult ;  and  Johnson  would  have  re- 
sented it  by  flooring  his  man  instant' 
er — a  matter  very  easy  indeed  to 
him  —for  in  every  sense  he  was  qua^ 
lifted  to  "  take  the  conceit"  outol  Dr 
Parr.  Or  perhaps,  though  we  rather 
incline  to  think  that  Miss  Seward's 
dispute  turned  upon  some  political 
question,  the  following  as  recorded 
by  Parr  himself,  (Parriana,  p.  321) 
might  be  the  particular  case  alluded 
to  : — "  Once,  sir,  Sam.  and  I"  [i.  e. 
Sam.  Johnson]  "  had  a  vehement  dis- 
pute upon  that  most  difl&cult  of  all 
subjects — the  origin  of  evil.  It 
called  forth  all  the  powers  of  our 
minds.  No  two  tigers  ever  grappled 
with  more  fury ;  but  we  never  loat 


•  "  The  Doctor  begged  me  one  morning  to  Uke  him  into  S.  P.'i  belfrf.  Seeuire 
from  interruption,  he  proceeded  with  his  intended  object,  which  was,  to  raise  and 
full  (pull  ?)  scientificallj  the  tenth  or  largest  bell.  He  set  to  work  in  silent,  solemn 
formality.  It  took  some  time,  I  suppose  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour;  for  there  was 
the  raising,  the  full  funereal  toll,  and  the  regular  toll.  When  it  was  over,  he  stalked 
about  the  belfry  in  much  pomposity.  On  recomposing  himself,  he  looked  at  me  with 
a  smile,  and  said,  «  There,  what  think  you  of  that?*  He  was  evidently  very 
proud  of  the  effort."  In  a  Greek  character  of  Dr  Parr  by  Sir  William  Jouh, 
among  the  «ii,u«tXui  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  neither  the  belU 
ringing  nor  the  ox-matsaering  is  overlooked :  <«  Mii  f)  %X$f  sufi^f^uf  ivmr^f  uml 
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sight  of  good  manners.  There  was 
no  Boswell  present  to  detail  our  con- 
versation. Sir,  he  would  not  have 
understood  it  And  then,  sir,  who 
do  you  think  was  the  umpire  between 
us  ?  That  fiend  Horsley." 

Miserable  fudge!  *<  Grappling  like 
tigers"  upon  the  origin  of  evil !  How, 
but  by  total  confusion  of  mind,  was 
that  possible  upon  such  a  question  ? 
One  octavo  page  would  state  the  out- 
line of  all  that  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished on  this  subject; — and  the 
German  philosopher,  Kant,  whom 
Dr  Parr  professed  to  have  studied, 
and  from  whom  he  borrowed  one 
polysyllable,  and,  apparently,  one 
solitary  idea,  has  in  a  short  memoir 
sketched  the  outline  of  all  past  at- 
tempts (especiidhr  that  of  Leibnitz), 
and  the  causes  of  failure.  Libraries 
may  be  written  upon  any  question ; 
but  the  whole  nodus  of  this,  as  of 
most  questions,  lies  in  a  single  prob- 
lem of  ten  words :  and,  as  yet,  no 
real  advance  has  been  made  in  sol- 
ving it  As  to  Dr  Johnson,  we  all 
happen  to  know  what  he  could  do 
in  this  matter ;  for  he  has  given  us 
the  cream  of  his  meditations  in  a  re- 
view of  Soame  Jenyns.  Trifling  more 
absolute,  on  a  philosophic  subject, 
does  not  exist  Ck>ula  Dr  Parr  do 
better?  Had  he  one  new  idea  on  the 
question  ?  If  so,  where  is  it  ?  We 
remember  obscurely  some  sentence 
or  other  of  purest  commonplace  on 
this  point  in  one  of  his  sermons. 
Further  on  we  may  have  an  occa- 
sion for  producing  it  At  present  it 
is  sufficient  to  sav — that,  as  philoso- 
phers only,  coula  Parr  and  Johnson 
ever  converse  upon  eaual  terms; 
both  being  equally  blind  by  natural 
constitution  of  mind,  and  equally  un- 
prepared by  study  or  reading  in  that 
department  there  was  no  room  for 
differences  between  them,  except 
such  Iw  were  extra-essential  or  alien 
to  the  subject  On  every  other  to- 
pic that  could  have  arisen  to  di- 
vide them,  Johnson,  with  one  grasp 
of  his  muscular  hand,  would  have 
throttled  the  whole  family  of  Parrs. 
Had  Parr  presumed  to  talk  that  sort 
of  incendiary  politics  in  which  he  de- 
lighted, and  which  the  French  revo- 
lution ripened  into  Jacobinism,  John- 
son would  have  committed  an  assault 
upon  him.  As  that  does  not  appear 
to  have  happened,  we  venture  to  sup- 
pose that  tneir  intercourse  was  but 
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trifling ;  still,  for  one  who  had  any 
at  all  wiUi  Johnson,  many  of  his 
other  acquaintance  seem  a  most 
incongruous  selection.  The  whole 
orchestra  of  rebels,  incendiaries, 
state  criminals,  all  who  hated  the 
church  and  state,  all  who  secretly 
plotted  against  them,  or  openly  ma- 
ligned them,  the  faction  of  Jacobinism 
t&ough  its  entire  gamut,  ascending 
from  the  first  steps  of  disaffection 
or  anti-national  feeling,  to  the  full- 
blown activity  of  the  traitor  and  con- 
spirator, had  a  plenary  indulgence 
from  the  curate  of  Hatton,  and  were 
inscribed  upon  the  roll  of  his  corre- 
spondents. We  pause  with  a  sense 
of  shame  in  making  this  bold  transi- 
tion from  the  upright  Sam.  Johnson, 
full  of  prejudice,  but  the  eternal 
champion  of  social  order  and  religion, 
to  the  fierce  Septembrizers  who  come 
at  intervals  before  us  as  the  friends, 
companions,  or  correspondents,  (in 
some  instances  as  the  tavourites,)  of 
Dr  Parr.  Learning  and  ^ood  morals 
are  aghast  at  the  association ! 

It  IS  singular,  or  at  first  sight  it 
seems  so,  that  brigaded  with  so  many 
scowling  republicans  are  to  be  found 
as  occasional  correspondents  of  Dr 
Parr,  nearly  one  half  of  our  aris- 
tocracy— two  or  three  personages 
of  royal  blood,  eight  dukes,  tive 
marquesses,  six-and-twenty  earls, 
thirteen  viscounts,  one-and-thirty 
barons,  or  courtesy  lords ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  distinguished  women — a 
queen,  several  duchesses, countesses, 
and  daughters  of  Earls,  besides 
baronesses  and  honourables  in  ample 
proportion.  Many  of  these,  however, 
mavbe  set  down  as  persons  alto- 
gether thoughtless,  or  as  systemati- 
cally negligent  of  political  principles 
in  correspondents  of  no  political 
power.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of 
ten  judges  (besides  Lord  Stowell) 
addressmg,  witli  the  most  friendlv 
warmth,  one  who  looked  upon  all 
their  tribe  as  the  natural  tools  of 
oppression ;  and  no  fewer  than  forty 
bisnops,  and  four  archbishops,  court- 
ing the  notice  of  a  proud  priest,  who 
professed  it  as  an  axiom  that  three 
out  of  every  five  on  the  Episcopal 
bench  were  downright  knaves.  Oli ! 
for  a  little  homely  consistency ;  and, 
in  a  world  where  pride  so  largely  ty- 
rannizes, oh  for  a  little  in  the  right 
place !  Dr  Parr  did  not  in  so  many 
words  proclaim  destruction  to  their 
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order  as  a  favourite  and  governing 
principle :  but  he  gave  Ms  counte- 
nance to  principles  that  would,  in 
practice,  nave  effected  that  object, 
and  his  friendship  to  men  that  pur- 
sued no  other. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  opens  tne  correspondence, 
according"  to  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  tne  letters;  if  that  maybe 
called  arrangement,  where  all  is 
anarchy.  At  first  we  anticipated, 
from  this  precedency  granted  to  a 
Prince,  that  the  peerage  and  the  Red 
Book  would  dictate  the  principle  of 
classification;  this  failing, we l(k>ked 
to  the  subject,  and  next  to  the 
chronology.  But  at  length  we  found 
that  pret^  much  the  same  confusion 
obtains  as  in  a  pack  of  cards,  that 
has  first  of  all  been  accurately  ar- 
ranged in  suits,  and  then  slightly 
shuffled :  in  such  a  case,  symptoms 
occur  of  the  sorting  continually  dis- 
turbed by  symptoms  of  the  shuffling ; 
two  or  three  hearts,  crossed  by  two 
or  three  spades ;  and  a  specious  pro- 
mise of  diamonds,  suddenly  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  a  course  of  clubs. 
Letters  from  the  same  person  are 
usually  thrown  together,  and  some- 
times a  vein  of  the  same  subject 
prevails  through  a  considerable  tract 
of  pages.  But,  generally  speaking, 
a  printer's  devU  seems  to  have  de- 
termined the  order  of  succession. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  who  has 
actually  placed  the  bust  of  a  hack 
dissenting  book-maker,  (Dr  Rees,tp 
wit,)  rather  than  of  Aristotle  or  Lord 
Bacon,  as  the  presiding  and  tutelar 
genius  of  his  fine  library  in  Kensing- 
ton palace,  could  not,  of  course, 
find  any  objections  to  Dr  Parr  in  his 
hostility  to  Uie  Church  of  England. 
His  Royal  Highness  is  probably  in- 
different on  this  point ;  whilst  oUiers, 
as  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham,  can  hardly 
fail  to  esteem  a  defect  in  **  Church  of 
EnglandisnC*  one  amongst  the  Doc- 
tor's verv  positive  recommendations 
to  their  favour.  The  Duke's  letters 
are  amiable  and  pleasing  in  their 
temper,  but  otherwise  (for  want  of 
specific  subject)  not  very  interesting. 
Mr  Bentiiam,in  more  senses  than  one 
the  Lucifer  of  the  radical  politicians, 
is  still  less  so  ;  and  simply  because 
he  affects  the  humorous,  in  a  strain 
of  very  elaborate  and  very  infelici- 
tous trifling,  upon  tiie  names  of  Parr 
and  Fox,  (which  he  supposes  to  have 
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been  anticipated  by  Homer,  in  the 
address  to  Paris,  Ai/jr«fi,  £cc.,  and  in 
the  description  of  Thersites,  «o£«f  mt 
»i9«xi)»,  &C.)  In  a  second  letter, 
rPeb.  17,  1823,)  which  abundantly 
displays  the  old  gentleman's  infir- 
mity, who  (like  Lord  Bvron)  cannot 
bear  a  rival  in  the  public  interest,  no 
matter  whether  otherwise  for  good 
or  for  bad,  there  is  one  passage, 
which,  amusing  on  its  own  account, 
furnishes  also  an  occasion  for  bring- 
ing forward  one  of  Parr's  most  ex- 
travagant follies  in  literature.  It  is 
this :— «  The  Ist  of  March,"  says  Mr 
Bentham,  **  or  the  1st  of  April, 
comes  out  a  number  of  Uie  Euro- 
pean Magazine,  with  another  por- 
trait of  MB  by  another  hand;  comU 
derable  expectations  are  entertained 
of  this  likewise.  When  you  see  a 
copy  of  a  print  of  the  House  ^ 
Lords,  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's 
Trial,  in  the  hand  of  Bowyer,  and  ex- 
pected to  come  out  in  a  month  or  two, 
you  will  (if  Bowyer  does  not  deceive 
me)  see  the  phiz  of  your  old  friend" 
[Jeremy,  to  wit]  '*  among  the  specta- 
tors; and  these,  how  small  soever 
elsewhere,  wUl,  in  this  print,  foras- 
much as  their  station  is  m  the  fore- 
ground, be  greater  than  lords.  Odd- 
ly enouffh  made  up  the  group  will 
be.  Before  me  he  had  cot  an  old  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  of  former  days 
— Sir  Humphrev  Dav^:  he  and  I 
might  have  stood  arm  m  arm.  But 
then  came  the  servile  poet  and  noveUr 
ist;  and  then  the  ultra'servUe  sack- 
guzzler.  Next  to  him,  the  old  radi- 
cal. What  an  assortment  I"  Certain- 
ly a  strange  lot  of  clean  and  un- 
dean  beasts  were  in  that  ark  at  that 
time ;  what  with  Mr  Bentham's  **  as- 
sortment"— ^what  with  the  non  mi  rt- 
cordo  Italians—the  lawyers,  pro  and 
con — and  some  others  that  we  could 
name.  But  with  re^d  to  -Mr  Jere- 
ra3r's  companions  in  Bowyer's  print, 
does  the  reader  take  his  meioiing  ? 
We  shall  be  **  as  good  as  a  chorus" 
to  him,  and  interpret :— The  "  servile 
poet  and  novelist"  is  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  the  **  ultra-servile  sack-^piz- 
zler,"  Mr  Southey,  a  pure  and  high- 
minded  man ;  the  *^  old  radical," 
Mr  Corporal  Cobbett.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  last  of  these,  Dr  Parr 
considered  him  a  very  creditable  ac- 
quaintance :  he  visited  the  Corporal 
at  Botley ;  and  the  Corporal  wrote 
him  a  letter,  in  which  he  talked  of 
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visidog  Hatton.  (What  a  glorious 
b]im4er,  by  the  way,  if  the  old  ruf- 
fian had  chanced  to  come  whilst  Dr 
Bridges  was  on  duty!)  Cobbett 
wouia  do :  but  for  Sir  Walter,  in  Dr 
Parr's  estimation,  he  was  stark 
oaught.  One  reason  may  be  guessed 
at — the  Queen  ;*  there  may  have 
)>een  others ;  but  this  was  the  main 
reason,  and  the  reason  of  that  par- 
iicular  year.  Well ;  so  far  we  can 
all  allow  for  the  Doctor's  spite. 
Queen  Caroline  was  gracious  and 
confiding  towards  the  Doctor,  un- 
til, by  some  mysterious  offence, 
he  had  incurred  her  heavy  displea- 
sure. It  was  natural  that  a  person  in 
Parr's  rank  should  be  grateful  for  her 
notice ;  and  that  a  person  of  Parr's 
politics  should  befriend  her  cause. 
In  that  same  degree,  it  was  natural, 
perhaps,  that  he  should  dislike  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  look  with  jealousy 
upon  his  public  influence,  as  pledged 
to  the  service  of  her  enemies.  Both 
were  in  this  case  party  men,  with 
the  single  difference  in  Sir  Walter's 
favour,  that  he  was  of  the  riffht  par- 
ty ;  a  fact  that  Dr  Parr  could  not  be 
expected  to  perceive.  But  was  any 
extremity  of  party  violence  to  be  re> 
ceived  as  an  apology  for  the  Doctor's 
meanness  and  extravagant  folly  in 
treating  so  ffreat  a  man  (which  uni- 
formily  he  did)  as  a  miserable  pre- 
tender in  literature?  Not  satisfied 
with  simply  lowering  or  depreciating 
his  merits,  Dr  Parr  spoke  of  him 
as  an  arrant  charlatan  and  impostor. 


Discussing  Sir  Waltar'i  merits  at  a 
poet,  there  is  room  for  wide  difference 
of  estimates.  But  he  that  can  affect 
blindness  to  the  brilliancy  of  hit 
claims  as  a  novelist,  and  generally  to 
the  extraordinary  grace  of  his  prose, 
must  be  incapacitated  for  the  mean- 
est functions  of  a  critic,  by  original 
dulness  of  sensibility.  Hear  the 
monstrous  verdict  delivered  by  this 
ponderous  mechanist  of  style,  when 
adjudicating  the  quantum  meruit  of  a 
writer  who  certainly  has  no  rival 
among  ancient  or  modem  classics  in 
the  rare  art  of  narrating  with  brilli- 
ancy and  effect : — **  Dr  Parr's  taste," 
says  a  certain  Irish  poet,  a  Rev.  Mr 
Stewart,  of  whom  or  his  works  the 
reader  probably  now  hears  for  the 
first  time—"  Dr  Parr's  taste  was  ex- 
quisite, his  judgment  infallible.  One 
morning  he  sent  for  me  to  attend 
him  in  his  library.  I  found  him 
seated  at  one  side  of  the  fire,  Mrs 
Parr  leaning  against  the  mantel  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  a  chair  placed 
for  me  between  them.  *  Mrs  Parr,' 
he  began, '  you  have  seen  Moore  in 
this  spot  some  time  ago,  j/au  now  see 
Mr  Stewart! — The  race  of  true  poets 
is  now  nearly  extinct  There  is  you, 
(tiuning  to  me)  and  Moore,  and  By- 
ron, and  Crabbe,  and  Campbell — I 
hardly  know  of  another.'  "  [All  these, 
observe,  were  Whigs  !]  "  '  You, 
Stewart^  are  a  man  of  genius,  of  real 
genius,  and  of  science,  too,  as  well 
as  genius.  I  tell  you  so.  It  is  here, 
it  is  here,'  shaking  his  head,  and  sa- 


*  We  are  the  last  persons  to  apologise  for  that  most  profligate  womau.  That  men 
•r  sense  and  honour  coald  be  found  who  seriously  doubted  of  her  guilt,  i«  the  strong- 
est exemplification,  to  our  minds,  of  the  all-levelling  strength  of  party  rage  that  his- 
tory records.  As  little  are  we  likely  to  join  the  rare  and  weak  assailants  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whose  conduct,  politically,  and  as  a  public  man,  has  been  as  upright 
aud  as  generous  as  his  conduct  in  private  life.  Yet  iu  one  single  instance,  Sir 
Walter  departed  from  his  usual  chivalry  of  feeling,  and  most  unseasonably  joined  in 
insulting  a  woman — dissolute,  it  Is  true,  beyond  example,  but  at  that  time  fallen, 
and  on  that  very  morning  reaping  the  bitter  first  fruits  of  her  enormous  guilt.  Da- 
scribing  the  morning  of  the  Coronation,  and  the  memorable  repulse  of  the  poor  mis- 
Kutded  Queen,  Sir  Walter  allowed  himself  to  speak  of  her  as  the  gnat  Lady,  with  her 
body-guard  of  blackguards.  These  words  we  doubt  not  that  Sir  .  Walter  soon, 
and  often,  and  earnestly  deplored;  for  the  anguish  of  her  mortification,  by  the 
testimony  of  all  who  witnessed  the  tumultuous  succession  of  passions  that  shook 
her,  and  convulsed  her  features,  as  she  argued  the  point  with  the  ofiicer  at  tha 
entrance  of  Westminster  Hall,  was  intense ;  and  those  pitied  her  then  who  never 
pitied  her  before.  There  were  also  other  reasons  that  must  have  drawn  a  generous 
regret  from  Sir  Walter,  upon  remembering  these  words  ai'ierwards.  But  we  all 
know  that  it  was  not  In  his  nature  to  insult  over  the  fallen,  or  to  sympathise  with 
triumphant  power.  In  fact,  he  could  not  foresee  her  near  approaching  death  ;  and  ha 
was  reasonably  disgusted  with  her  violence  at  the  moment ;  and  finally,  the  worda 
escaped  him  under  eircumstancea  of  hurry,  which  allowed  no  time  for  reviilMi.  tvm 
^deed  nro  tha  writers  who  hare  so  little  to  blot  ••  ihie  wonderful  num. 
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noioutly  touehioff  his  forehead  with 
his  finger.  '  I  tell  you  agaiD,  it  is 
here.  As  to  Walter  Scott,  his  jingle 
will  not  outlive  the  next  century.  It 
is  namby-pamby.' "  {>r  Parr  is  here 
made  to  speak  of  Sir  Walter  merely 
as  a  poet ;  but  for  the  same  person, 
in  any  oUier  character,  he  had  no 
higher  praise  in  reserve.  In  Uie  heroic 
and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  poetry 
of  Sir  Walter,  we  pardon  the  Doctor 
^  for  takinff  little  interest.  But  what 
must  be  Uie  condition  of  sense  and 
feeling  in  that  writer,  who,  without 
participating  probably  in  the  Doc- 
tor's delusions,  could  yet  so  compla- 
cently report  to  the  world  a  body  of 
extravagances,  which  terminated  in 
placing  himself,  an  auUior  unknown 
to  the  public,  conspicuously  above 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of 
any  age  !  Dr  Parr  micht  perhaps 
plead  the  privilege  of  bis  hre-side, 
lEindness  for  a  young  friend,  and  a 
sudden  call  upon  him  for  some  auda- 
city to  give  effect  and  powerful  ex- 
pression to  his  praise,  as  the  apology 
for  his  share  in  such  absurdities ;  but 
Mr  Stewart,  by  recording  them  in 
print,  makes  himself  a  deliberate  par- 
ty, under  no  apology  or  temptation 
whatsoever,  to  the  whole  injustice 
and  puerility  of  the  scene. 

Mr  Bentham,  Dr  Parr,  and  Mr 
Douglas  of  Qlasgow,  are  probably 
the  three  men  in  Europe,  who  have 
found  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  trifler. 
Literature,  in  fact,  and  the  fine  arts, 
hold  but  a  low  rank  in  the  estimate 
of  the  modem  Utilitarian  republic- 
ans. All  that  is  not  tangible,  mea- 
surable, ponderable,  falls  with  them 
into  the  account  of  mere  levities, 
and  is  classed  with  the  most  frivo- 
lous decorations  of  life :  to  be  an 
exquisite  narrator  is  tantamount  to 
dressing  well ;  a  fine  prose  style  is 
about  equal  to  a  splendid  equipage ; 
and  a  finished  work  of  art  is  a  showy 

J>iece  of  upholstery.  In  this  vulgar- 
ty  of  sentiment,  Dr  Parr  could  not 
entirely  accompany  his  coarsest 
friends ;  for  he  drew  largely  on  their 
indulgence  himself  as  a  trespasser  in 
the  very  worst  form — he  was  guilty 
of  writing  Latin  with  fluency  and 
striking  effect  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  modem  school  of  re- 
formers had  an  injurious  effect  upon 
Dr  Parr's  literary  character,  by  draw- 
ing out  and  strengthening  its  hardest . 
features.  His  pontics  became  harsh- 
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er,  and  his  intellectual  sensibilities 
coarser,  as  he  advanced  in  years. 
How  closely  he  connected  himself 
with  these  people,  we  shall  shew  in 
the  sketch  we  propose  to  give  of 
his  political  history.  For  the  pre- 
sent we  turn  with  pleasure  to  his 
more  elegant,  though  sometimes  not 
less  violent,  friends, amongst  the  old- 
established  Whig  leaders.  These,  in 
their  very  intemperances,  maintained 
the  tone,  breeding,  and  cultivation 
of  gentlemen.  Tbey  cherished  and 
esteemed  all  parts  of  elegant  letters ; 
and,  however  much  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  shocking  our  patriot- 
ism or  constitutional  principles,  sel- 
dom offered  annoyance  to  our  tastes, 
as  scholars  and  men  of  letters. 

Foremost  amongst  these,  as  fore- 
most in  politics,  stood  Charles  Fox* 
His  letters  in  this  collection  are  uni« 
formly  in  the  unpretending  manner 
which  he  courted:  what  we  have 
too  generally  to  regret — is  the  ab- 
sence of  Dr  Parr's  answers,  especial- 
ly to  those  letters  of  Mr  Fox  or  his 
friends,  which  communicated  his 
Jeux  (Tesprit  in  Greek  verse.  One 
of  these  we  shall  notice.  Meantime, 
as  perhaps  the  most  interest!  og  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  collection  ot  Dr 
Parr's  correspondence,  we  shall 
make  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter,  in  which  Mr  Fox  states  the 
final  state  of  his  feelings  with  regard 
to  Edmund  Burke :  the  immediate 
occasion  was  a  plan,  at  that  moment 
agitated,  for  raising  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  The  date  of  this  me- 
morable letter  is  Feb.  24,  1802 :~ 

'*  Mackintosh  wrote  to  roe  upon 
the  subject  you  mention ;  and  I  think 
he  took  my  answer  rather  more 
favourably  than  he  was  strictly  war. 
ranted  to  do.  When  be  said  I  would 
second  the  proposition,  I  told  him 
support  was  my  word. 

"  The  truth  is,  though  I  do  not  feel 
any  malice  against  Burke,  nor  would 
I  have  in  any  degree  thwarted  any 
plan  for  his  advantage  or  honour : 
though  I  feel  the  greatest  gratitude 
for  his  continued  kindness  to  me 
during  so  great  a  part  of  our  lives, 
and  a  strong  conviction  that  I  owe 
to  his  friendship  and  convei-sation, 
a  very  great  portion  of  whatever 
either  of  political  or  oratorical  merit 
my  friends  suppose  me  to  have  dis- 
played; notwithstanding  all  this,  I 
must  own,  that  there  are  some  parti 
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of  bis  conduct  that  I  cannot  forgive 
80  entirely  as  perhaps  I  ought,  and 
as  I  wish  to  do. 

"His  public  conduct  may  have  ari- 
sen from  roistiJcen  motives  of  riffht» 
carried  to  a  length  to  which  none  but 
persons  of  his  ardent  imagination 
would  have  pursued  them.  But  the 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  with  the  worst 
possible  opinion  of  me,  is  what  I  ne- 
ver can  think  of  without  sensations 
which  are  as  little  habitual  to  me  as 
to  most  men.  To  attempt  to  destroy 
me  in  the  opinion  of  those  whom  I 
BO  much  value,  and  in  particular 
that  of  Fitzwilliam,  with  whom  I 
had  lived  in  the  strictest  friendship 
from  our  infancy ;  to  attempt  it  too, 
at  a  time  and  in  a  way  which  made 
it  almost  certain  tiiat  they  would 
not  state  the  accusation  to  me,  and 
consequently,  that  I  should  have  no 
opportunity  to  defend  myself— this 
was  surely  not  only  malice,  but  base- 
ness in  the  extreme ;  and  if  I  were 
to  say  that  I  have  quite  forgiven  it, 
it  would  be  boasting  a  magnanimity 
which  I  cannot  feel. 

**  In  these  circimistances,  therefore, 
1  think  that,  even  not  opposing,  much 
more  supporting,  any  motion  made 
in  honour  of  his  memory  as  an  indi- 
vidual amonffst  the  rest,  without  put- 
ting myself  forward  as  a  mover  or 
seconder,  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
or  desired  of  me  by  those  who  are 
not  admirers  of  hypocrisy.  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure,  however,  in 
seeing  yoiur  plan  for  an  epitaph  for 
him,  and  will  tell  you  freely  mv  opi- 
nion of  it,  both  in  general  and  in  the 
detail.  He  was  certainly  a  great 
man,  and  had  very  many  ^ood  as 
well  as  ffreat  qualities ;  but  his  motto 
seems  the  very  reverse  of  fAniiv  kfav ; 
and,  when  his  mind  had  got  hold  of 
an  object,  his  whole  judgment,  as  to 
prudent  or  imprudent,  unbecoming 
or  indecent,  nay,  right  or  wrong, 
was  perverted  when  tnat  object  was 
in  question.  What  Quintilian  says 
of  Ovid,  '  Si  inffenio  temperare 
quam  induleere  maluisset,'  was  emi- 
nently applicable  to  him,  even  with 
respect  to  his  passions.  *  Si  ani- 
mi  sui  affectibus  temperare  quam 
Sndulgere  maluisset  quid  vir  iste 
pnestare  non  potuerit?'  would  be 
my  short  character  of  him.  Bv  the 
way,  I  do  not  know  that  affectunu  is 
tjie  right  word;  butlknow  no  other." 
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Monstrous  as  we  must  consider 
this  view  of  Mr  Burke's  conduct, 
which,under  every  provocation  from 
the  underlings  of  Mr  Fox's  partv, 
continued  irreproachably  honourable 
towards  those  whom  he  had  been 
compelled  {and  whom  others  had 
been  compeUed)  to  abandon,— still, 
under  the  perverse  prejudices  which 
had  possession  of  Mr  Fox,  we  must 
allow  his  temper  and  his  conduct,  as 
here  stated  by  himself,  to  have  been 
sincere,  manly,  and  liberal.  That 
he  did  not  speieJc  with  more  fervour 
of  admiration,  in  summing  up  the 
claims  of  a  man  so  immeasurably 
beyond  his  contemporaries  in  the 
fineness  and  compass  of  his  under- 
standing, is  not  to  be  imputed  to 
jealousy  of  his  powers,  or  to  the 
smothered  resentments  which  Mr 
Fox  acknowledges— but  entirely  to 
the  extreme  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  almost  homely  character  of  his 
own  mind,  which  laboured  under  a 
specific  natural  inaptitude  for  appre- 
ciating an  intellect  so  complex,  sub- 
tle, and  elaborate,  as  that  of  Burke. 

We  see  how  readily  he  clings  to 
the  slang  notion  of  Burke's  ''  imagi' 
nation**  as  explaining  the  differences 
between  them ;  ana  how  resolutely 
he  mistakes,  for  an  original  tendency 
to  the  violence  of  extremes,  what  in 
fact  was  the  mere  breadth  and  de- 
terminateness  of  principle  which  Uie 
extremity  of  that  crisis  exacted  from 
a  mind  of  unusual  energy.  Charles 
Fox  had  one  sole  grandeur,  one  ori- 
ginality, in  his  whole  composition, 
and  that  was  the  fervour,  the  intensi- 
ty, the  contagious  vehemence  of  his 
manner.  He  could  not  endure  his 
own  speeches  when  stripped  of  the 
advantage  they  had  in  a  tumultuous 
and  self^indling  delivery.  ''  I  have 
always  hated  the  thought,"  says  he 
to  Dr  Parr,  "  of  any  of^y  speeches 
being  published."  Why  was  thiU  ¥ 
Simply  because  in  the  mere  mattevt 
he  could  not  but  feel  himself,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  ensure  atten- 
tion, nothing  that  could  give  a  cha- 
racteristic or  rememberable  expres- 
sion to  the  whole.  The  thoughts 
were  every  body's  thoughts:  Mr 
Burke's,  on  the  other  hand,  were  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  that  they  might 
nave  been  sworn  to  as  private  pro- 
perty in  any  court  of  law. 

How  was  Dr  Parr  affected  by  the 
great  schism  in  politics,  the  greatest 
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which  ever  hinged  upon  pure  dif- 
ference of  abstract  principle  ?  A 
schism  which  was  fatal  to  the  unity 
of  the  Whig  Club,  could  not  but 
impress  new  determinations  on  the 
political  bias,  conduct,  and  language 
of  every  Whig  partisan.  At  the 
time  of  the  Bellenaen  Preface,  it  was 
a  matter  of  course  to  praise  Burke ; 
he  was  then  the  ally  ot  Fox,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Whigs.  But  what  tone 
•of  sentiment  did  Dr  Parr  maintain 
towards  this  ereat  man  after  he  had 
become  an  ^ien  to  the  revolution- 
ary cause  which  he  himself  conti- 
nued to  patronise,  and  the  party 
whom  he  continued  to  serve  ?  For 
previously  to  that  change  his  homage 
was  equivocal.  It  might  be  to  the 
man,  or  it  might  be  to  nis  position. 

There  are  many  ways  of  arriving 
at  a  decision :  in  letters,  in  tracts, 
(Letter  ou  Fox's  James  II.)  and  in 
recorded  conversations,  Ut  Parr's 
sincere  opinions  on  tiiis  (question  (a 
question  as  comprehensive  as  any 
personal  question  ever  can  have  been) 
were  repeatedly  obtained.  He  wrote, 
besides,  an  inscription  for  Burke's 

fublic  monument;  and  this,  which 
in  common  with  all  his  epitaphs) 
was  anxiously  weighed  and  medita- 
ted in  every  syllable,  happens  to  have 
been  the  most  felicitous  in  the  opi- 
nion of  himself  and  his  friends  of  all 
which  he  executed.  What  was  its 
prevailing  tone?  "  I  remember," 
says  Parr  himself,  writing  to  Lord 
Holland,  '*  one  or  two  of  IVlr  Burke's 
admirers  said  to  me  that  it  was  cold ; 
and  I  answered,  that  I  had  indeed 
been  successful ;  for  as  I  really  did 
not  feel  warmth,  I  had  not  attempted 
to  express  it"  Perhaps  in  tnese 
words,  Dr  Parr,  with  a  courtier's 
consideration  of  the  person  whom  he 
was  addressing,  has  done  some  in- 
justice to  himself.  Enough  remains 
on  record,  both  in  the  epitaph  and 
elsewhere,  to  shew  that  he  had  not 
hideed  attained  to  a  steady  conscious- 
ness of  Burke's  characteristic  merits; 
but  it  is  manifest  that  he  struggled 
with  a  reluctant  instinct  of  submission 
to  the  boldest  of  his  views, and  fought 
lip  against  a  blind  sense  of  his  autho- 
rity as  greater  than  on  many  accounts 
it  pleaEed  him  or  suited  him  to  ad- 
mit. 
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Even  in  this  personal  accident,  as 
it  may  seem,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  fetters  ofparty,  lay  a  snare 
to  the  sobriety  of  Parr's  understand- 
ing.   The  French  Revolution,  with 
him  as  with  multitudes  beside,  un- 
hinged the  sanity  of  his  moral  judg- 
ments. Left  to  the  natural  influences 
of  thin^  he,  like  many  of  his  poli- 
tical friends,  mi^ht  have  recovered 
a  steady  equilibrium  of  mind  upon 
this  ^eat  event,  and  ''  all  which  it 
inherited."    He  might  have  written 
to  others,  as  Lady  Oxford,  (once  the 
most  violent  of  democrats,)  sickened 
by  sad  experience   of  continental 
frenzies,  had  occasion  to  write  to 
him — **  Of  Burke's  writings  and  prin- 
ciples I  am  now  a  very  great  admirer; 
he  was  a  great  lover  of  practical 
liberty.    In  my  days  of  aarkness, 
prejudice,  and  folly,  I  never  read  a 
line  of  Burke ;  but  I  am  now,  thank 
heaven,  in  a  state  of  regeneration." 
Obstinacy,  and  (except  by  occasional 
starts)  idlegiance  to  his  party,  made 
this  noble  confession  of  error  impos- 
sible to  Dr  Parr.  And  the  intellectual 
results   to   one  who  lived    chiefly 
in  the  atmosphere  of  politics,  and 
drew  his  whole  animation  from  the 
fluctuations  of  public  questions,  were 
entirely  mischievous.   To  those  who 
abided  by  the  necessities  of  error, 
which  grew  upon  a  svstematic  oppo- 
sition to  Mr  Burke,  the  French  revo- 
lution had  destroyed  all  the  land- 
marks of  constitutional  distinctions, 
and  impressed  a  character  of  inde- 
terminate meaning  upon  ancient  po- 
litical principles.     From  that  time 
forward,  it  will  be  seen,  by  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine,  that 
Dr  Parr,  struggling  (as  many  others 
did)  between  the  obscure  convic- 
tions of  his  conscience,  and  the  de- 
mands of  his  party,  or  his  personal 
situation,  maintained  no  uniform  opi- 
nions at  all;  gave  his  faith  and  his 
hopes  by  turns  to  every  vagrant  ad- 
venturer, foreign  or  domestic,  mili- 
tary scourge,  or  political  reformer, 
whom  the  disjointed  times  brought 
forward ;  and  was  consistent  in  no- 
thing but  in  those  petty  speculations 
of  philology,  whicn,  growing  out  of 
his  professional  pursuits,  served  at 
last  no  end  so  useful  as  that  of  relie- 
ving the  asperities  of  his  political  life. 
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The  great  object  of  Mr  Mal- 
thu8*8  celebrated  Essajr  on  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Population,  is,  aajhe  himself 
has  told  us,  almost,  we  believe,  in 
the  words  we  are  now  using,  to  ex- 
amine the  effects  of  one  cause  in- 
timately united  with  the  very  na- 
ture of  man, — one  cause  that  has 
hitherto  impeded  the  progress  of 
mankind  towards  happiness — to  wit, 
the  constant  tendency  in  all  ani- 
mated life  to  increase  beyond  the 
nourishment  prepared  for  it.  That 
population  has  this  constant  tendency 
to  increase  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  that  it  is  kept  to  its 
necessary  level  by  some  or  other  of 
the  various  forms  of  misery,  or  the 
fear  of  misery,  sufficiently  appears, 
he  thinks,  from  a  review  of  the  dif- 
ferent statesof  society  in  which  man 
has  existed.  It  may,  he  thinks,  be 
safely  pronounced,  that  population, 
when  unchecked,  goes  on  doubling 
itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  in- 
creases in  a  geometric^  ratio ;  and 
he  thinks  that  it  may  be  fairly  pro- 
nounced, that,  considering  the  pre- 
sent average  state  of  the  earth,  the 
means  of  subsistence,  under  circum- 
stances the  most  favourable  to  hu- 
man industry,  could  not  possibly 
be  made  to  increase  faster  than  In 
an  arithmetical  ratio.  The  checks 
which  repress  this  prodigiousl  v  su* 
perior  power  of  population,  and  put 
Its  effects  on  a  level  with  the  means 
of  subsistence,  are,  according  to  him, 
all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint, 
rice,  and  misery.  To  shew  this, 
then,  is,  as  we  sdd,  the  object  of  his 
Essay — which  necessarily  takes  a 
wide  and  various  historical  view  of 
the  conditions  of  human  nature  in 
many  countries,  and  at  many  eras— 
and  necessarily  comprehends  many 
enquiries  into  the  operation  of  other 
causes   to    which    that    condition. 


happy  or  miserable}  had  been  er- 
roneously ascribed. 

The  Principle  of  Population  was 
laid  down  so  clearly,  that  he  who  ran 
might  read;  the  illustrations  Mr 
Muthus  collected  of  it  from  histori- 
cal and  statistical  works,  and  from 
books  of  voyages  and  travels,  were 
striking  and  impressive ;  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  his  materials 
were  free  from  confusion,  and  his 
style  clear,  animated,  and  eloquent| 
so  that  the  work  speedily  attractea 
notice,  and  Mr  Malthus  all  at  once 
acquired  the  reputation  of  original 

genius,   and  became  founder  and 
ead  of  a  School. 

But  though  adopted  by  many  zeal« 
ouB,  and,  as  they  have  always  cho^ 
sen  to  call  themselves,  scientific  dis- 
ciples, this  doctrine  of  a  suppose^ 
great  Master  in  Political  Economy, 
revolted  not  only  the  feelinni,  but 
the  reason,  of  men  who  studied  the 
nature  and  condition  of  their  own 
race  in  the  schools  of  common  hu- 
manity; and  was  thought  by  them 
irreconcilable  with  much  of  what 
they  humbly  believed  it  had  been 
permitted  them  to  know  of  the  attri- 
DUtes  and  providence  of  God. 

Accordingly,  many  answers  tu  the 
Essay,  from  time  to  time,  appeared 
— written  by  men  of  very  various 
powers — some  good,  some  bad,  and 
some  indifferent — but,  we  confess, 
all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  and 
leaving  Mr  Malthus  intrenched  be- 
hind Uie  position  he  had  so  skil- 
fully and  laboriously  taken  up,  and 
which  his  devoted  followers  conti- 
nued to  affirm  he  maintained  against 
all  such  assaults,  in  a  state,  not  only 
of  security,  but  triumph. 

But  though  the  opponents  to  whom 
we  have  now  alluded,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  severely  shaken  tlie  Prin- 
ciple of  his  Essay,  they  forced  him 
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to  modify  it;  and  Mr  Malthus,  who 
in  Uie  first  edition  of  his  work,  we 
believe,  did  not  mention  moral  re- 
straint as  a  check  at  all,  in  subse- 
quent editions  attributed  to  it  more 
and  more  power ;  and  at  last  allow- 
ed that  it  was  always  the  more  and 
more  operative  as  society  advanced 
in  civilisation — when  the  checks  of 
vice  and  misery  were  less  brought 
into  plav.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
Mr  Malthus  was  not  deaf  to  the 
putcry  Nature  herself  may  be  said 
to  have  raised  against  his  doctrine 
as  it  was  first  promulgated ;  and  that 
it  assumed  a  shape  and  character 
less  painful  and  revolting — though 
even  with  that  important  modifica- 
tion, most  melancnoly  and  humili- 
ating still — and  hanging  like  a  dead* 
weight  on  the  hopes  of  all  who  hoped 
highly  of  the  future  happiness  and 
virtue  of  man. 

For  many  years,  however,  the 
Malthusians  were  even  more  in- 
tolerant than  then:  master  of  all  ob- 
jections to  the  creed  of  the  only 
true  faith.  He  answered  his  op- 
ponents, generally,  though  not  fu- 
wavs,  with  temper  and  moderation 
—for  Mr  Malthus  is  an  amiable  man : 
but  many  of  his  followers  shewed 
a  bad  spirit— a  spirit  of  contumely 
and  contempt  towards  all  who  ven- 
tured to  dispute  or  deny  a  single 
dogma  of  the  School ;  and  as  if  na- 
ture had  endowed  them  exclusive- 
ly with  faculties  capable  of  under- 
standing the  principle  of  population 
— hooted  and  yelled  at  every  man 
who  called  it  in  question,  and  im- 
pugned it  by  reasoning,  or  by  facts. 
A  revelation  had  been  made  to  them 
alone  of  the  Great  Truth— they  alone 
had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  Faith — and  in  the  pride  of  their 
philosophy,  they  shewed  themselves 
the  worst  of  bigots  and  fanatics. 

Some  of  them,  too,  would  not 
even  suffer  the  modifications  of  the 
Law  made  by  Mr  Malthus  him- 
self; and  pushed  it  to  consequences 
^-and  to  tne  recommendation  of  un- 
hallowed practices,  from  the  horrid 
whisper  of  which  his  kinder,  and 

Iiurer,  and  higher  nature  instinotive- 
y  recoiled  with  abhorrence.  We 
have  seen  in  bad  Latin,  schemes 
proposed  to  thwart  Uie  principle  of 
population,  which,  as  they  were  dis- 
graceful and  di^fuatfttl  to  manhood, 
)t  wa«  satisfactory  to  know  origina- 


ted  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity^ 
meoiureg  whidi,  as  they  were  ad- 
dressed, we  believe,  so  could  they 
only  have  had  any  temptation,  to  a 
tailor.  Others,  again,  who  did  not 
directly  recommend  men  to  become 
monkeys  or  monsters,  aimed  abuse 
— in  words  to  us  unintelligible — 
against  mairiage.  Thus  one  Oracle 
delivers  this  dark  and  dubious  re« 
sponse  to  the  kneelers  at  the  inner 
shrine — "  Legislation  can  sometimes 
produce  considerable  effects  by  its 
mdirect  operation ;  as  when  a  desire^ 
which  gratifies  itself  in  a  hurtful 
course  ofactiout  (which  seems,  in  the 
instance  of  these  suppliants,  to  mean 
marriage,)  and  cannot  easily  be  coun* 
teracted  by  reward  and  punishment, 
is  drawn  to  gratify  itself  in  a  less 
hurtful  or  imwcefU  direction,"  Re« 
sponse  second — *'  The  progress  of 
legislation,  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  the  cfe- 
cay  of  superstition,  will  in  time,  it  is 
hoped,  accomplish  the  difficult  task 
of  reconciling  those  important  ob- 
jects." In  these  oracular  responses, 
who  mav  expound  the  meaning  of 
the  woros  '*  innocent  direction'*  and 
"  superstition  T* 

In  all  this  horror  of  the  pure  '*  wa^ 
ters  of  life,"  which  domestic  enjoy* 
ments  have  been  always  esteemed 
—thus  preying  on  the  very  vitals 
of  some  irrational  and  disgusting 
wretches^  and  disturbing  the  reason 
even  of  such  intellectual  persons, 
and  blameless  in  their  practical 
ethics  as  the  authoritative  writer 
whom  we  have  ventured  to  call  an 
Oracle,  the  People  of  England, — for 
really  in  Scotland  we  do  not  seem 
ever  to  have  cared,  or  indeed  to 
have  known,  much  about  the  anti-po- 
pulationists,— saw  the  hydrophobii^ 
m  its  most  hideous  and  loathsome 
shape:  and,  though  little  afraid  of 
being  bitten  by  Uie  rabid  animals 
runmng  fast  and  loose  in  all  direc- 
tions, not  only  along  High-ways  but 
By-ways,  they  issued  what  may  be 
called  a  national  edict,  or  decree,  to 
send  the  monks  to  Coventry,  a  town 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
the  latitude,  and  there  most  of  them 
at  present  abide.  That  is  often  sound 
and  salutary  advice,  which  counsels 
young  persons  not  to  marry  and  be- 
get children,  till  they  see  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  nroviding  for  them 
id  it  la  too  often  tet  at  naught; 
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but  we  caonot  help  thinking  that 
such  advice  had  many  million  times 
been  taken  as  well  as  rejected  before 
the  stars  of  Malthus,  Mill,  or  M'Cul- 
loch  rose  on  a  benighted  world — 

"  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexing  workmen." 

Men  are  not  naturally  the  brute 
beasts  these  writers  have  insultingly 
represented  them  to  be.  They  do 
not  propagate  more  pecudum  ;  and 
Mr  Mafthus  let  some  expressions 
escape  him  on  thatsubject^  of  which 
he  afterwards  gave  us  reason  to  know 
he  was  both  ashamed  and  sorry— as 
well  he  might  be  as  a  Christian  cler- 
^man.  That  e^egious  wiseacre, 
£x-Profes8or  Senior,  seems  to  have 
lately  felt  this — and,  with  all  the 
pomposity  and  pedantiy  of  the  school 
and  the  schools,  has  dedicated  some 
pages  of  a  lecture  to  prove  that  hu- 
man beings  have  reason  as  well  as 
passions.  When  it  is  a  duty  to  mar- 
r^,  and  what  are  the  duties  of  mar- 
riage. Nature  herself  dictates ;  nor 
have  there  ever  been  wanting  in  this 
long-enlightened  land,  moral  and  re- 
ligious teachers  to  expound  such 
duties,  not  out  of  such  books  as  these 
pra^atical  coxcombs  and  Cockney 
political  economists  have  produced 
or  studied,  but  out  of  a  book  which 
few  of  them  know  much  about,  and 
many  of  them  nothing — Tqe  Bible. 

With  regard,  affain,  to  thSt  mighty 
class,  which  we  have  hijgher  autho- 
rity than  that  of  the  political  econo- 
mists for  believing  never  shall  cease 
out  of  the  land,  the  Poor,  the  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  the  Malthusian  law 
of  population  were  impious  as  cruel ; 
and  just,  generous,  humane,  and 
Christian  England  scorned  the  creed, 
of  which  it  is  a  leading  article,  that 
they  who  may  be  dying  of  hunger  have 
no  riaht  to  life ;  that  they  had  for- 
feited it  by  imprudent  marriage  and 
wicked  propagation— therefore,  let 
them  die  of  starvation,  they  and  their 
misbegotten  brats— while  the  monks, 
seeking  the  gratification  of  their  de- 
sires in  some  more  **  innocent  direc- 
tion," and  unenslaved  to  "  supersti- 
tion," laughed  and  grew  fat,  and 
sent  Hymen  and  Lucinn  to  the  dogs. 

But  mark  now  how  inconsistent 
and  unstable  is  even  speculative  vice. 
Why,  not  from  any  '^compimclious 
Tidtings  of  nature'*  to  which  their 
iiearts  were  shut,  but  from  light  let 
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in  upon  their  darkened  understand- 
ings by  one  who  owned  no  com- 
munion with  their  faith,  they  all  at 
once  began  eating  in  their  own  words, 
and  their  own  principles,  and  re- 
commending the  introduction  of  Poor 
Laws — some  kind  of  modification  of 
the  English  Poor  Laws — ^these  fatal 
stimulants  to  propagation— into  Ire- 
land I  An  enlightened  Christian  phi- 
losopher in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
while  he  exposed  with  a  masterly 
hand  the  pernicious  abuses — and 
above  all,  one  abuse — that  had  vitia- 
ted the  English  Poor  Laws  by  chan- 
ging their  very  spirit— at  the  same 
time  proved  that  there  were  causes 
existmg  in  the  rural  economy  of 
England,  which  had  not  only  prevent- 
ed the  English  Poor  Laws,  as  lone  as 
they  were  not  abused,  from  unmily 
increasing  the  population,  but  had 
absolutely  made  them  productive 
of  an  opposite  effect ;  and  then, 
the  economists,  as  we  have  said,  first 
drew  in  their  horns,  and  then  push- 
ed them  out  in  rieht  angles  to  their 
numskulls  towaros  another  **  airt," 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  say  a 
single  syllable  about  the  quarter 
from  which  they  had  derived  the 
new  lieht,  but  impudently  and  dis- 
honestly claiming  it  as  a  Tevelation 
made  to  the  world  from  the  cloudy 
shrine  of  their  own  understandings. 
Thus  Mr  M'Culloch,  when  exa- 
mined before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  state  of 
Ireland,  pompously  gives  a  list  of  the 
statistical  authorities  on  which  he 
had  seen  reason  to  modify  his  for- 
mer opinions  on  this  question— 
whereas  he  had  been  taught  or  ra- 
ther forced  to  give  them  up,  by  Uie 
irresistible  logic  and  facts  of  the  ad- 
mirable writer  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, to  whose  existence  even  he  had 
not.Uie  common  honesty  to  allude 
before  the  Committee.  Now,  we 
could  point  out  a  passage,  had  we 
time  to  tumble  over  some  musty 
numbers  of  a  Review  with  which  he 
is  probably  familiar,  written,  if  not  by 
himself,  by  one  of  bis  brethren,  in 
which  it  is  averred  that  he  who  would 
recommend  the  introduction  into  Ire- 
land of  any  modification  whatever  of 
the  English  poor-laws,  would  be  fitter 
for  a  cell  in  Bedlam  than  a  seat  la 
the  House  of  Commons.  Let  tha 
cell  in  Bedlam,  therefore,  be  prmi^ 
red;  and  let  it  be  roomy  enoi^  ilr 
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more  thaa  one  Economist  to  sleep 
on  die  same  straw. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  here  there 
has  been  no  relinquishment  of  prin- 
ciple, and  perhaps,  in  one  sense, 
wnich  we  shall  leave  to  the  reader's 
sagacity,  neither  there  has;  but 
"  plusquam  civilia  bella"  are  now 
raging  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
aye,  even  in  thePolidcal  Economists' 
Club.  The  same  persons  who  once 
thought  themselves  divinely  inspired, 
— that  is,  by  the  God  of  their  own 
Idolatrv,  whose  image  on  earth  has 
feet  of  clay  and  face  of  brass,  the 
eomposition  of  the  body  being  non- 
descript, tiiough,  in  the  coinage  of 
their  own  brain,  they  believe  it  to  be 
of  gold, — ^have,  for  a  considerable 
time,  been  at  sixes  and  sevens,  nay, 
after  calling  each  other  no  very  de- 
corous names,  they  have  gone  to  log- 
gerheads, and  that,  too,  about  tiie 
very  axioms,  and  definitions,  and  first 
principles  of  their  science.  Mr  Mal- 
thus,  m  a  small  volume,  in  which  he 
twits  several  of  his  brethren,  tells 
Mr  M'Culloch,  among  other  pieces 
of  useful  information,  that  he  does 
not  know  what  is  capital,  and  what  is 
not;  and  Mr  M'Culloch, 

"  Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  m  hell,'* 

tells  Mr  Malthus,  in  the  ScoUman^ 
that  he  does  not  know  what  is  pro- 
ductive and  what  is  unproductive 
labour,  and  scoffs  at  him  as  little 
better  than  a  quack,  a  mere  empiric 
But  it  was  reserved  for  Mr  Senior  to 
exhibit  Uie  most  astounding  contra- 
dictions between  his  own  opinions, 
recorded  in  one  and  the  same  lec- 
ture, and  so  to  explain  his  under- 
standing of  the  law  of  population 
laid  down  in  the  celebrated  Essay,  as 
to  shew  us  that  he  believes  in  a  law 
of  population  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  with  which  Mr  Malthus  has 
so  long  been  deluding,  not  only  the 
Political  Economists^  Club,  but  a 
somewhat  wider  sphere— the  whole 
world. 

Mr  Senior's  Two  Lectures  on  Po- 
pulation, and  the  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Mr  Malthus,  in  which 
these  most  marvellous  inconsisten- 
cies, contradictions,  misconceptions, 
and  every  imaginable  blundering  and 
blindness  appear,  are  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious :  and  we 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  a 
gem  or  two  in  the  coronets  which 
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these  two  most  self-complacent  phi- 
losophers have  mutually  wreathed 
round  each  other's  foreheads,  on 
which,  if  the  organ  of  causality — 

Should  it  be  well  developed— then 
at  of  conscientiousness) — be  bigger 
than  a  pea,  we  relinquish  our  faith  in 
Phrenology. 

Mr  Senior  had,  in  his  Introduc- 
tory Lecture— not  now  before  us — 
said,  <<  That  the  population  of  a 
given  district  is  limited  only  by  mo- 
ral or  physical  evil— or  by  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  obtaming  those  ar- 
ticles of  wealth,  or,  in  oUier  words, 
those  necessaries,  decencies,  and 
luxuries,  which  the  habits  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  each  class  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  that  district  lead  them 
to  require."  After  meditating  on 
this  wise  saw,  he  says,  **  That  the 
only  modification  subsequent  re- 
flection induces  me  to  apply  to  this 
proposition,  is  to  substitute  for  the 
word  '  deficiency,'  the  words,  *  the 
apprehension  of  deficiency.'  My 
reasons  for  this  substitution  are : 
first,  that  the  actual  deficiency  of 
necessaries  is  a  part  of  physical 
evil;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not 
the  existence  of  a  deficiency,  but  the 
fear  of  its  existence,  which  is  the 
principal  chech  to  population,  so  far 
as  necessaries  are  concerned,  and 
the  sole  chech  as  respects  decencies 
and  luxuries." 

Now,  we  request  the  reader  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  amended 
statement  of  the  learned  ex-Profess- 
or's creed— and  then  to  pay  particuhir 
attention  to  the  illustrations  he  gives 
of  it,  drawn  from  the  condition  of  our 
own  country,  as  well  as  others — and 
then  to  judge,  first,  whether  the  ex- 
Professor  understands  himself;  and, 
secondly,  whether  his  doctrine  and 
that  of  Mr  Malthus  differ  but  in 
words— by  a  mere  verbal  distinction 
— ^that  is,  A  distinction  without  a  dif- 
ference—as the  two  clear-headed 
and  self-complacent  members  of  the 
Club,  at  the  close  of  their  corre- 
spondence, smirkin^ly  declare,  bow- 
inff  and  kissing  their  hands  to  each 
other  with  much  suavity,  cordiali- 
ty, and  respect;  while  the  truth  is, 
that  they  stand  before  the  public — 
let  us  speak  plainlv— a  brace  of  not 
only  confounded,  but  self-convicted 
blunderers. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  Mr  Se- 
nior says  of  these  checks.    In  page 
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8S  of  his  First  Lecture— the  conclu- 
ding page — h©  says,  "  There  is  not 
an  evil,  moral  orphysicaU  which  has 
not  a  tendency  directly  or  indirect- 
fj^td'BhOTten  life,  but  there  are  many 
which  have'ft  direct  tendency  to  irk- 
crease  fecunditi;.^*  PW'hftps  there 
may  be — but  he  has  not  had  the  Icmd* 
'  ness  to  tell  us  what  are  the  evils,  mo- 
ral or  physitatf  which  possess  this 
direct  tendency  to  increase  fecun- 
dity. Let  this,  however,  pass  for 
the  present— and  we  request  MV  Se- 
nior to  reconcile  with  the  assertion, 
that  there  is  "  not  an  evil,  moral  or 
physical,  which  has  not  a  tendency  to 
shorten  life,**  with  the  following  as- 
sertion in  Lecture  II.,  page  25— 
"  We  shall  scarcely,  therefore,  be  led 
into  error,  if,  in  considering  the  pre- 
ventive checks,  we  confine  our  at- 
tention to  prudence,  and  assume  that 
as  nothing  out  physical  evil  diminishes 
the  longevity  of  mankind*'  &c.  II! 

What  rapid  and  long  strides  must 
the  science  of  Political  Economy 
lately  have  made  in  Oxford  under 
such  a  teacher ! 

But  this  is  but  a  joke  to  what  fol- 
lows. The  object  ot  the  Second  Lec- 
ture is,  to  consider  the  "  preventive 
checks."  The  first  is  "  promiscuous 
intercourse;"  and  Mr  Senior  says, 
thati  with  such  exceptions  as  the 
higher  classes  of  society  in  Otaheite 
and  other  of  the  South-sea  Islands, 
and  the  West  Indian  negroes — on 
which  he  lays  little  stress— there  are 
scarcely  any  females  whose  fecundity 
is  prevented  or  diminished  by  pro- 
miscuous intercourse.  He  of  course 
excludes  those  unhappy  wretches 
whose  trade  is  prostitution — and  they 
constitute  so  small  a  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  whole  world, 
that  the  check  on  population  occa- 
sioned by  their  unfruitfulness  may, 
he  says,  safely  be  disregarded. 

The  other  preventive  check  is  "  ab- 
stinence from  marriage."  *  You  are, 
of  course,  aware,'*  sajrs  Mr  Senior  to 
his  pupils, "  that  by  the  word  •  mar- 
riage* T  mean  to  express  not  the  pe- 
etdiar  and  permanent  union  which 
alone,in  a  Christiancountry,is  entitled 
to  that  name  ;  but  any  agreement  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  woman  to  cohabit 
exclusively  for  a  period,  and  under 
circumstances  likely  to  occasion  the 
birth  of  progeny*'  How  the  Profes- 
•or's  young  pupils  should  be  aware 
Of  this  exteiMion  of  the  flieaning 
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of  the  word  marriage,  we  do  not 
exactly  see — surely  their  mothers 
had  not  taught  it  to  them.  Would 
not  the  Professor  be  more  easily 
understood  if  he  had  said, — absti- 
nence from  **  sexual  intercourse  ?" 
But  let  that,  too,  pass.  I'he  Professor 
says,  that  the  number  of  persons  si- 
tuated so  as  to  be  deterred  trom  "  mar- 
riage,*' by  the  only  causes  likely  to 
deter  them,  an  apprehension  of  a  de- 
ficiency of  necessaries,  decencies,  or 
luxuries,  is  '*  so  small,  that  they  make 
an  exception  which  would  scarcely 
deserve  attention,  even  if  this  con- 
duct were  as  common  among  thefh 
as  it  is  in  fact  rare.** 

The  check  from  an  apprehended 
deficiency  of  the  "  luxuries  is  but 
slight,'*  says  Mr  Senior;  and  the 
reason  he  gives  is  oddly  expressed : 
For  **  the  motives,  perhaps  I  might 
say,  the  instincts,  that  prompt  the  hu- 
man race  to  marriage,  are  too  power- 
ful to  be  much  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  losing  conveniences^*  &c.  Passing 
that  too,  however,  his  belief,  we  see, 
is  that  the  higher  classes  are  almost 
without  check.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
that  "  the  fear  of  losing  decencies, 
or  perhaps,  more  frequently,  the 
hope  to  acquire,  by  a  larger  accumu- 
lation, during  celibacy,  the  means 
of  purchasing  the  decencies  of  a  higher 
social  rank,  is  of  more  importance.*' 
The  middling  classes,  therefore,  may 
be  subject  to  some  check — not  a  very 
powerful  one,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  Professor's  language,  as  it  is  said 
by  him,  but  to  be  "  of  far  more  im- 
portance" than  another  which  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  no  check  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  poor,  again,  he 
says,  that  "  want  of  actual  neces- 
saries is  seldom  apprehended  by  any 
except  the  poorest  classes  in  any 
country ;  and  in  England,  though  it 
sometimes  is  felt,  it  probably  is  antici- 
pated by  none,'*  According,then,toMr 
Senior,  the  poorest,  which  is  by  much 
the  most  numerous  class,  is  freed  from 
the  prudential  check.  So  stands  the 
Professor's  account ;  yet  has  he  told 
us,  that  the  preventive  check  (con- 
fined by  himself  to  prudence)  is 
twice  as  strong  here  as  in  America, 
though  only  half  as  strong  as  in  S«rit- 
zerland.  How  that  can  be,  he  wlU 
pardon  our  blindness  for  not  bei^ 
able  to  see,  since  here  *'  it  is  antiS 
pated  by  none;*'  and  how  fiotUBf 
can  be  the  half  of  one  somethia^iM 
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double  of  another,  leems  to  be  aa 
enigma,  set  not  by  a  Senior,  but  a 
Sphinx. 

Ha8  Mr  Senior  explained  more 
clearly  and  consistently  what  are 
called  the  Positive  Checks  ?  We 
fear  not.  Havin?  said  (Lecture  I.) 
that  they  include  all  the  causes 
which  lead,  in  any  way,  premature- 
ly to  shorten  the  duration  of  life,  and 
enumerated  among  them  **  plague, 
famine,  and  large  towns,"  he  teils  us, 
with  oracular  brevity,  that  these 
*•  are  the  result  of  moral  evil."  Are 
all  physical  evils  the  result  of  moral 
evil  ?  A  colic,  caused  by  a  too  greedy 
and  gluttonous  revel  in  a  goos^erry- 
bush  of  the  small  red  hairy  sort, 
might,  no  doubt,  by  a  severe  moral- 
ist, be  given  as  a  melancholy  exam- 
ple of  physical  evil,  the  result  of 
moral  evil.  But  would  he  not  be 
ffoing  a  step  too  far,  were  he  to  af- 
firm, that,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
the  Cholera  Morbus,  which  has  lately 
come  across  the  Caucasus  from  Per- 
sia to  St  Petersburg,  was  the  result 
of  moral  evil  in  the  subjects  of  the 
Khan  or  the  Czar?  At  all  events, 
putting  plague  and  famine  aside,  it 
Qoes  sound  odd  to  our  ears,  to  say 
that  "  large  towns"  are  the  "  result 
of  moral  evil,"  though  unfortunately 
they  are  too  often  its  cause. 
'  Mr  Senior  then  tells  us,  that  the 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  the 
principal  and  obvious  check  in  the 
lowest  savage  state—but  that,  in  "  a 
high  state  of  civilisation,  it  is  almost 
imperceptible.  But  it  is  unperceived 
only  in  conseouence  of  its  substitutes  /" 
What  does  ne  mean  ?  Is  the  check 
there — or  is  it  not  ?  If  he  means  to 
sav  it  is,  then  he  contradicts  him- 
self ;  for  we  have  seen  that  he  be- 
lieves, and  prides  himself  en  the  dis^ 
covery,  that,  in  civilized  countries, 
the  rate  of  the  increase  of  food  is 
generally  greater  than  that  of  populap 
tion.  But  was  there  ever  sucn  vague 
expression  employed  before  bv  a 
lecturer  on  one  of  what  he  has  called 
the  Moral  Sciences  ?  It  is  not  easy 
to  conjecture  how  a  thing,  if  it  ex- 
ists, should  be  unperceived"  in  con- 
sequence of  its  substitutes."  They 
might  prevent  its  existence,  but  ne- 
ver could  prevent  its  being  percei- 
ved. Were  a  man,  who  had  been 
drawn  for  the  militia,  to  procure  a 
substitute,  why,  no  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  BubstHutei  he  would 
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be  "  unperceived"  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Saucy  Suffolk,  or  the  Devon 
Dons ;  but  the  prime  reason  why  he 
was  *•  unperceived,"  it  seems  to  our 
simple  minds  would  be,  that  the 
worthy,  though  not  heroic  indivi- 
dual was  not  within  the  ranffe  of 
vision,  but  snugly  seated  at  home 
among  his  wife  and  children,  at  beans 
and  bacon. 

Mr  Senior  thus  continues : — ^  If 
all  other  moral  and  physical  checks 
could  be  got  rid  of,— if  we  had 
neither  wars  nor  libertinism,  if  our 
institutions,  and  employments,  and 
habits  were  all  wholesome,  and  no 
fear  of  indigence,  or  loss  of  station, 
prevented  or  retarded  our  marriages, 
famine  would  soon  exercise  her  pre- 
rogative  of  controlling  in  the  last  re* 
sort,  the  multiplication  of  mankind. 
But  though  it  be  certain  that  the 
absence  of  all  other  checks  could 
only  giv^  room  for  the  irresistible 
influence  of  famine,  it  is  equally  cer^ 
tain  that  such  a  state  of  things  never 
has  existed,  and  never  will  exist.  In 
the  first  place,  the  absence  of  all 
the  other  moral  and  physical  evils 
which  retard  population,  implies  a 
degree  of  civilisation  not  only  high, 
but  higher  than  mankind  have  as 
yet  enjoyed.  Such  a  society  cannot 
be  supposed  to  want  sagacitpr  suffi- 
cient to  foresee  the  evils  of^^  a  too 
rapidly  increasing  population,"  &c. 
**  And,  secondly,  it  is  impossible  that 
a  positive  check  so  goading  and  re- 
morseless as  Famine  should  prevail 
without  bringing  in  her  train  all 
the  others.  Pestilence  is  her  uni- 
form companion,  and  Murder  and 
War  are  her  followers." 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  confusion 
of  ideas  huddled  together  in  the  two 
or  three  pages  of  me  Lecture  over 
which  these  saws  are  sown  or 
sprinkled  among  stony  places.  First, 
we  are  instructed  that  the  absence 
of  all  the  preventive  checks,  according 
to  the  new  jargon,  will  produce  the 
positive  check — ^famine.  But  then 
we  are  consoled  by  the  assurance, 
that  this  state  of  wings  never  has 
existed,  and  never  will  exist.  Now 
mark  the  reason  why  such  a  state  of 
things  never  has  or  will  exist.  First, 
because  civilisation  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  wars,  and  will  teach 
men  the  wisdom  not  to  involve  them- 
selves in  the  endearing,  but,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Bconomists,  pemicieus 
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connexions  of  husbands  and  fa> 
thers.  Civilisation  has  never  hitherto 
been  found  to  prevent  wars ;  and  as 
to  unwholesome  employments,  it 
almost  of  necessity  promotes  them ; 
neither  is  libertinism  peculiarly  dis- 
connected with  civilisation.  So 
much  for  the  first  cause  which  is  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  the  posi- 
tive check  famine.  But,  secondly, 
quoth  Mr  Senior,  famine  is  to  pre- 
vent itself,  by  producing  the  evils 
which  follow ''  in  its  train  !**  And  he 
adds  profoundly,  "  where  there  is  a 
diversity  of  for tunes^MoXiie  generally 
produces  that  worst  form  of  civil 
war,  the  insurrection  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich  !'*  Will  this  philo- 
sopher please  to  inform  us  what 
country  nas  ever  existed  without  a 
"diversity  of  fortunes"  among  the 
Inhabitants  ?  Are  all  countries  then 
ravaged  by  that  worst  of  civil  war, 
the  insurrection  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich  ? 

Mr  Senior  thus  continues — **  A- 
mong  nations  imperfectly  civilized, 
the  widest  and  most  wasting  of  tbe 
positive  checks  is  predatory  war.  A 
aistrict  exposed  to  it  must  suflfer  in 
their  full  force  all  the  others.  There, 
fear  of  invasion  must  keep  them 
pent  up  in  crowded^  and  consequently 
unwholesome  towns"  "  This  is  the 
check  which  has  kept  the  whole  of 
Africa,  the  western  part  of  Asia,  and 
the  southern  districts  of  America,  in 
their  coroparati  veljrunpeopled  state." 
**  Unwholesome  towns!! I"  As  is 
forcibly  exemplified,  we  presume, 
by  the  Germans  and  Scanainavians 
or  old;  and  more  recently  by  the 
Arabs,  the  predatorv  tribes  of  North 
America,  and  Pindarees  of  India, 
who  are  all  so  well  known  to  have 
lived,  and  still  to  live,  in  "  crowded 
towns!*'  We  should  like  to  see  a 
Census  of  Uie  Population  of  the 
"  crowded  towns"  of  Africa,  Arabia, 
and  the  Pampas. 

Mr  Senior,  in  proof  of  his  saws 
and  his  see-saws,  quotes  Bruce. 
Bruce,  it  seems,  passed  a  niffht  at 
Garigara,  a  village,  of  which  the 
crops  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 
inhabitanto  starved;  he  calls  it  "the 
miserable  village  of  Garigara**  And 
Mr  Senior  quotes  that  in  proof  of 
a  population  being,  by  the  fear  of 
invasion,  pent  up  "  tn  crowded^  and 
consequently  unwholesome  towns  P 

Finally,  Mr  Senior  says,  "  the  re- 


mainder of  the  positive  checks,  such 
as  infanticide,  and  unwholesomeness 
of  cnmate,  habit,  or  situation,  appear 
ratlier  to  act  as  substitutesfor  the  pre- 
ventive CHECKS,  than  to  produce  any 
actual  diminution,  or  prevent  any 
actual  increase."  Infanticide,  &c.  act 
as  substitutes  for  preventive  checks; 
and  yet  they  produce  no  actual  di- 
minution, norpreventtLCtUBl  increase ! 
Now,  we  always  thought,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  philosophers,  the  me- 
rit of  the  preventive  checks  was, 
that  they  did  prevent  {ictucd  increase. 
How  then  does  it  happen  that  their 
substitutes  produce  no  such  efiect  ? 
Such  substitutes  must  be  discharged 
— for  they  are  unfit  for  the  service. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Mr  Senior 
is  rather  muddy-minded;  yet  so  far 
from  disagreeing  with  what  he  has 
said — except  the  expression,  which 
is  lax  and  confusea — and  except 
the  contradictions,  which  shew  sad 
oversight — we  agree  with  him  per- 
fectly respecting  the  non-existence 
or  powerlessness  of  many  of  the  said 
checks;  while  neither  we,  nor  any 
one  else,  and  certainly  not  Mr  Senior, 
can  agree  with  the  unintelligible  re- 
marks he  has  drivelled  about  them. 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  go  along 
with  him,  in  spite  of  his  stupidity, 
when  he  says,  with  an  aur  of  conscious 
originality,  that  which  thousands  of  ra« 
tional  people  have  said  before  he  was 
bom — **  that  not  only  a  taste  for  addi- 
tional comfort  and  convenience,  but  a 
feeling  of  degradation  in  their  absence, 
becomes  more  and  more  widely  diffu- 
sed. The  increase,  in  many  respects, 
of  the  productive  powers  of  labour, 
must  enable  increased  comforts  to 
be  enjoyed  by  iocreased  numbers; 
and  as  it  Is  the  more  beneficial,  so  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  natu- 
rfu  course  of  events,  that  increased 
comforts  should  not  only  accompany, 
but  rather  precede,  increase  of  num- 
bers." Ah,  true — but  not  truths  ob- 
served by  William  Nassau  Senior, 
any  more  than  by  Christopher  North. 
He  denies,  therefore,  and  rightly, 
"  that  under  wise  institutions,  there 
is  any  tendency"  in  population  to 
press  fatally  on  Uie  means  of  sub- 
sistence—but believes,  rightly, "  the 
tendency  to  be  just  the  reverse." 

Well  then,  here  comes  the  rub— 
what  is  Mr  Malthus*s  doctrine  ?  It 
Is  given  very  explicitly  in  the  follow- 
ing words ;  "  According  to  the  prin- 
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c^>le  of  populatioiiy  the  human  race 
has  a  tenaency  to  increase  faster  than 
food.  It  has,  therefore,  a  constant 
tendencjf  to  people  a  country  fully  up 
to  the  limits  of  subsistence ;  meaning 
by  those  limits,  the  lowest  quantity 
of  food  which  will  maintain  a  station- 
ary  population.** 

Now  place  by  the  side  of  this  pas- 
sage our  quotations  from  Mr  Se- 
nior, and  then  read  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  two  Professors,  in  which 
he  of  Oxford,  with  a  gravity  and 
suavity  admirable  but  inimitable,  as- 
sures his  brother  of  Halesbury,  that 
their  doctrines  perfectly  coincide! 
**  The  means  of  subsistence  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  increase  than  the 
population."  **  This  is  the  case  in 
every  civilized  country— even  in  Ire- 
land!!!*' So  saith  mx  Senior;  and 
again,  "  If  it  be  conceded  that  there 
exists  in  the  human  race  a  natural 
tendency  to  rise  from  barbarism  to 
civilisatiOD,  and  that  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  proportionably  more 
abundant  in  a  civilized  than  in  a 
savage  state,  and  neither  of  these  pro- 
positions can  be  denied,  it  must  fol- 
low, that  there  is  a  natural  tendency 
in  subsistence  to  increase  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  population,** 

Compare  all  this,  we  say,  with  the 
passage  quoted  above  from  Mr  Mal- 
thus — and  how  beautifully  perfect 
the  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  learned  Professors,  who  both 
assure  us  that  they  have  discovered 
that  theirs  is  but  a  '*  verbal  dis- 
pute ! ! !" 

But  can  you,  any  more  than  we, 
believe  your  eyes  when  you  see, 
**  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,'*  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  a  letter  from  Mr 
Malthus  to  Mr  Senior,  Idndly  com- 
promising the  matter  in  question  be- 
tween them,  and  affably  saving  that 
it  is  but  a  **  verbal  dispute  r*  ^  The 
main  part  of  the  question  with  me, 
relates  to  the  cause  of  the  conti- 
nued poverty  and  misery  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  society  tn  aU  old 
states.  This  surely  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  tendency  of  food  to 
increase  faster  than  population!!'* 
Certainly  not,  Mr  Malthus.  People 
do  not  starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
and  become  more  miserable  as  they 
are  better  fed.  But  how  can  you 
have  the  face  to  tell  Mr  Senior  after 
this,  that  your  doctrine  and  his  is 
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the  same  ?  The  pensive  Public  frowns 
at  such  a  barefaced  attempt  to  im- 
pose upon  her  intuitive  perception 
that  black  is  not  white,  that  yes  is 
not  no — that  a  tendency  in  food  to 
increase  faster  than  the  mouths  to 
eat  it,  is  not  a  tendency  in  mouths 
that  eat  it  to  increase  faster  than  food. 

Mr  Senior's  doctrine,  we  verily 
believe,  is  the  right  one — and  Mr 
Malthus's  is  the  wrong  one — yet  Mr 
Senior  has  not  the  sense  to  hold  fast 
his  own  doctrine,  but  idlows  him- 
self to  be  cajoled  out  of  it  by  the 
soft  insinuations  of  the  agreeable 
Anti-populationist  **  1  must  have 
expressed  myself  ill,  if  I  have  led 
you  to  suppiose  that  I  assert  any 
thing  like  an  universal  increase  of  the 
proportion  of  subsistence  to  popula- 
tion.*' And  then  he  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain— though  his  explanation,  very 
excellent  truth  in  itself,  is  no  expla-, 
nation  at  all— that  is,  it  is  not,  as  Mr 
Senior  in  his  melting  mood  sup- 
poses it,  any  modification  or  retract- 
ation of  his  former  doctrine.  How 
could  it  be— without  making  the  en- 
tire Two  Lectures  worthless  as  waste 
paper— as  unprinted  whitey-brown  ? 
O  Lord  Byron*s  Heaven  and  Earth  I 
had  he  not  said,  page  48  and  49— 
"  That  the  means  of  subsistence  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  increase  than 
the  population,  is  the  case  in  every 
civilized  country^^ven  in  Ireland"-— 
the  country  which  he  and  his  school 
always  speak  of  as  swarming  with 
life,  though  the  truth  is,  by  the  way, 
that  it  is  less  populous  than  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  ?  If  Mr  Se- 
nior chooses  to  eat  in  these  words 
— ^the  most  compendious  method  is 
to  open  his  mouth,  and  swallow  the 
whole  Pamphlet 

Yes,  he  must  indeed  swallow  the 
whole  Pamphlet !  For — O  Lord  By- 
ron's Cain  I  only  look  at  this.  "  There 
never  has  been  a  period  of  any  con- 
siderable length,  when  premature 
mortality  and  vice,  specifically  arising 
from  the  pressure  of  population 
against  food,  has  not  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent;  nor,  admitUne 
the  possibility,  or  even  the  probabilf 
ty,  of  these  evUs  being  dimmished,  is 
Uiere  any  rational  prospect  of  a  near 
approach  to  their  entire  removid."  So 
sayeth  Mr  Malthus  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters—and Mr  Senior,  delighted  to 
see  this  "  near  approach"  to  his  own 
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doctrine— after  the  apology  (j^uoted 
above  for  havin^^  expressed  himself 
ill— sayeth, "  if  we  look  back  through 
the  history  of  the  whole  world,  [a 
pretty  wide  look,  by  the  by,]  and 
compare  the  state  of  each  country  at 
distinct  periods  of  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  years,  the  cases  in 
which  food  has  increased  during  the 
preceding  period  of  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  years,  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  population,  will  be  found  to  be 
more  numerous  than  those  in  which 
population  has  increased  during  the 
preceding  period  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  foodl*'^  And  we  say, "  that  if  we 
look  back  through  the  history  of  the 
whole  world,"  we  shall  find  no  such 
instances  of  portentous  folly  as  that 
which  these  two  learned  Professors 
have  now  exhibited,  in  thus  gravely 
and  solemnly  informing  themselves 
and  mankind,  the  Political  Econo- 
mists* Club,  and  the  world,  that 
should  any  future  adventurer  reach 
the  North,  he  has  only  to  turn  about, 
and  touch  the  South  Pole. 

After  all  this,  it  would  be  idle,  at 
present,  to  point  out,  in  Mr  Senior's 
Two  Lectures,  of  which  the  leading 
doctrine  is  nearly  right,  and  very  an- 
cient, the  many  other  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  logic  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty — he  whose  logic  is  so  much 
admired  by  Mr  Whatley,  that  that 
gentleman,  in  his  work  on  Logic,  has 
called  in  its  aid  to  the  settlement  of 
Definitions  rendered  by  it  clear  as 
the  sun  at  noonday  ! 

One  precious  specimen  more  we 
cannot  choose  but  quote.  **  Every  ad- 
dition," quoth  Mr  Senior,  (Lecture 
I.,  p.  12,)  "  made  to  the  quantity  of 
food  produced,  makes,  in  general,  a 
further  addition  more  difficult.  Every 
addition  to  the  existing  population 
diffuses  wider  the  means  of  still  far- 
ther addition,**  In  Lecture  II.,  page 
48,  quoth  Mr  Senior,  «  If  a  single 
country  can  be  found  in  which  there 
is  now  less  poverty  than  is  universal 
in  a  savage  state,  it  must  be  true  that, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which 
that  country  Is  placed,  the  means  of 
subsistence  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
increase  than  the  population,**  But 
not  only  can  a  single  country  be 
found,  but  Mr  Senior  tells  us — as  we 
have  seen— (Letter  to  Malthus,  p. 
74)—**  that  the  cases  in  which  food 
has  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
population^  will  belound  to  be  more 
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ntrni^roM  than  those  in  which  popu- 
lation has  increased  in  a  greater  ra- 
tio than  food !"  Has  not  Mr  Senior 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for 
having  laid  down  two  propositions 
as  both  true— of  which  the  truth  of 
the  one  prevents  the  possibility  of 
the  truth  of  the  other  ? 

Mr  Senior  having  thus  **  smoothed 
the  raven  down  of  Malthus  till  it 
smiled,"  also  tries  to  set  right  Mr 
Mill's  and  Mr  M*Culloch's  opinions, 
which  he  thinks  wofully  wrong,  on 
the  Law  of  Population.  Now  Mr 
Mill's  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  those 
of  Mr  Malthus,  driven  unflinching- 
ly, but  legitimately,  to  extremest 
lengths ;  and  Mr  Malthus  has  him- 
self passed  the  highest  eulogium  on 
Mr  M*Culloch's  exposition  of  the 
Principle  of  his  Essay.  Who,  then, 
is  right,  and  who  is  wrong  ?  Who  la 
Pretender,  and  who  is  lung  ?  Who 
is  the  Sir  Astley  Cooper— who  the 
Mr  St  John  Long  ? 

Such  being  a  sli^t  sketch  of  the 
state  in  which  the  Science  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  stands — which  we  ob- 
serve Mr  Senior  calls  (page  d)  one 
of  the  *'  Moral  Sciences^' — with  re- 
gard to  the  Law  of  Population,  we 
turned  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
many  others,  with  feelings  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  Mr  Sadler's  Great 
Work.  It  is  a  Great  Work.  The 
Three  Volumes  lately  published, 
(two  being  in  one,)  consistme  of  up- 
wards of  1800  pages,  are  divided  in- 
to Four  Books.  In  the  First,  he  states 
the  principles  of  the  theory  he  op- 
poses, that  of  Mr  Malthus,  together 
with  something  of  its  history,  shew- 
ing that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  it- 
self in  all  its  main  positions,  and 
especially  with  those  checks  which  it 
announces  as  solely  regulating  the 
redundant  numbers  of  mankind.  Mr 
Sadler  proves,  that  the  ratios  on 
which  It  is  professedly  built,  are, 
when  applied  to  the  subject,  falla- 
cious in  themselves,  and  ridiculous 
as  connected  with  each  other ;  that 
^e  direct  checks,  as  they  are  termed, 
have  never  been  necessaiy,  or  other- 
wise than  injurious,  in  reference  to 
the  prosperitv  and  happiness  of  the 
population  of  any  community ;  that 
tbe  wars  of  ancient  Greece,  or  those 
waged  upon  the  Roman  empire,  wb 
constantly  appealed  to  by  the  aateilh 
ors  of  human  superfecundity,  oiM« 
nated  not  in  excessive  nombmi  Hi 
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the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers of  Greece,  particularly  those  of 
rlato  and  Aristotle,  on  tlie  subject  of 

Sopulation,  have  been  either  misun- 
erstood  or  misrepresented ;  that  the 
direct  checlcs  to  population  have  di- 
minished in  their  operation  in  evenr 
country  as  population  has  increased; 
and  that,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  influence  of  the  preven- 
tive check  has  also  constantly  aba- 
ted ;  that  this  check,  the  main  prop 
of  the  system,  is  unnatural  in  itself, 
and  its  imposition,  therefore,  unlaw- 
Ail,  wicked,  and  cruel ;  that  as  pro- 
posed to  be  enforced  on  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  it  is  in  the  utmost 
decree  partial ;  that  it  would  also  be 
as  impolitic  as  it  is  cruel  and  unjust 
were  it  possible  to  enforce  it;  and 
lastly,  that  the  defence  put  forth  for 
the  consequences  it  necessarily  in- 
volves, is,  whether  considered  in  a 
political,  religious,  or  moral  point'of 
view,  utterly  untenable.  This  Book 
contains  twenty-three  chapters. 

Book  Second  is  entitled,  "  Of  the 
Theory  of  Human  Superfecundity  : 
its  Principle,  as  founded  upon  the 
Population  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  China,  stated  and 
disproved."  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica has  lon^  been  appealed  to,  as  the 
one  triumphant  demonstration  of 
the  geometric  ratio  so  often  advan- 
ced. In  this  section  of  his  work,  Mr 
Sadler  shews  that  the  data  on  which 
that  demonstration  is  founded  are 
utterly  erroneous,  both  as  it  regards 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  at  the 
period  from  which  it  dates  its  calcu- 
lations, and  the  circumstances  which 
have  mainly  contributed  to  its  rapid 
increase.  For  Mr  Sadler,  in  utter 
disproof  of  these  supposed  doublings, 
(in  twelve,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  hve^ 
and-twenty  years,)  shews,  from  offi- 
cial records,  that  the  population  of 
the  Colonies.at  the  period  from  which 
the  terms  of  duplication  are  usually 
dated,  was  at  least  five  times  as  large 
as  computed  by  Mr  Townsend,  Mr 
Malthus,  and  others ;  that  neither  in 
the  New  England  provinces,  constant- 
ly appealed  to,  nor  in  the  United 
States  generally,  has  the  doubling,  so 
often  assumed,  nor  any  geometric 
duplication  at  stated  intervals,  ever 
taken  place;  and  that  the  real  in- 
crease of  the  uihabitants  of  America 
has,  at  all  periods,  been  greatly  ac- 
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celerated  by  emigration.  Tliat  this 
emigration  has  been  immense,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  American  co- 
lonization to  the  date  of  the  last  cen- 
sus, Mr  Sadler  shews,  first,  by  a  se- 
ries of  direct  historical  proofs,  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  interval ; 
seconoly,  by  its  effects  on  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  language  of  ^e 
different  states,  as  descnbea  by  Ame- 
rican writers,  and  attributed  by  t^em 
to  that  sole  cause ;  thirdly,  by  sundry 
statistical  documents  of  various  kinds, 
all  demonstrating  the  same  facti 
fourthly,  by  the  very  censuses  of  rtie 
United  States,  which,  it  is  proved, 
could  not  otherwise  contain  tne  facta 
which  they  exhibit,  especially  those 
striking  deviations  from  the  laws  of 
nature,  regarding  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes,  and  the  rate  of  mortality, 
which  they  manifest  throughout  The 
great  effect  which  a  certam,  and  re- 
latively smaU,  number  of  adults,  pro* 
ceeding  to  a  community  and  marry- 
ing there,  naturally  has  upon  its  in- 
crease, is  computed ;  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, it  is  calculated,  even  on  the  ad- 
mission of  those  who  have  confidently 
pronounced  Emigration  to  be  "  im- 
material," that  its  effect,  according 
to  their  own  admission,  would  ac- 
count for  the  greater  part  of  the  en- 
tire increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
that  country. 

Respecting  China — the  empire  tn 
which  we  have  been  long  instruct- 
ed to  believe  that  the  Principle  of 
Population  has  finally  produced  thosi 
evils  which  are  asserted  to  be  its  in- 
evitable consequence — the  fallacies 
put  forth  as  to  the  number  of  its  in- 
nabitants,  and  their  condition,  are 
fully  exposed,  and  the  deductions  of 
the  anti-populationists  consequently 
overturned.  This  Book  consists  of 
eighteen  chapters. 

In  the  Third  Book,  the  numerous 
fundamental  errors  in  those  calcula- 
tions on  which  the  system  has  chief- 
ly relied  is  exhibitea,  and  a  series  of 
mistakes  exposed,  which  Mr  Sadler 
says  he  believes  have  been  but  rare- 
ly paralleled,  at  least  in  works  pro- 
fessedly scientific,  and,  In  bis  opi- 
nion, fatal  to  the  whole  theory.  The 
fundamental  error  of  Mr  Malthus, 
that  the  number  of  marriages  is  re- 
gulated by  the  number  of  deaths, 
and  in  a  direct,  if  not  indeed  exact, 
proportion  to  them,  is  disproved  by 
a  series  of  tables,  relating  to  the 
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several  countries  where  the  neces- 
sary facts  hare  been  collected ;  and 
especially  by  those  respecting  Eng- 
land, which,  during  the  last  forty 
years,  have  been  given  annually  in 
the  Censuses.  It  is  afterwards  shewn 
also,  by  other  tables,  that  periods  of 
comparative  scarci^  are  constantly 
those  of  greater,  and  not,  as  asserted, 
of  less  prolificness.  And  proofs  are 
given,  derived  both  from  the  lower 
and  elevated  classes  of  society,  that 
the  preventive  check,  as  far  as  the 
postponement  of  marriages,  to  the 
utmost  extent  which  the  advocates 
of  such  an  expedient  dare  propose, 
would  not  have  the  effect  they  con- 
template, but  the  contrary  one — as 
such  a  postponement,  were  it  possi- 
ble, would  increase  the  number  of 
the  births,  and  diminish  the  propor- 
tion of  the  deaths,  of  the  cniloren 
resulting  from  the  marriages  so  post- 
poned. It  consists  of  eighteen  cnap- 
ters. 

The  Fourth  Book  is  devoted  to  the 
developement  and  demonstration  of 
an  essentially  different  Principle  of 
Population,  established  by  references 
to  every  national  register  of  human 
existence  which  has  hitherto  been 
published  hi  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
nature,  interests,  and  duties  of  man- 
kind, under  all  possible  circum- 
stances of  society.  To  this  is  added 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Balance  of 
Food  and  Numbers  throughout  ani- 
mated nature,  which  still  farther 
illustrates  and  extends  the  Principle 
of  Reproduction  in  human  beinfs, 
as  enunciated  and  proved  througii- 
out  the  Treatise.  Of  this  Disser- 
tation we  gave  an  account  some 
time  ago — accompanied  with  many 
long  extracts,  in  which  there  breath- 
ed the  finest  spirit  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  and  of  which  the  elo- 
quence is  equal  to  that  of  any  prose 
composition  of  our  age.  None  of 
our  readers  can  have  forgotten  them 
*-aone,  we  are  sure,  will  dissent 
from  our  judgment  of  their  merits. 
The  Fourth  Book  consists  of  twenty- 
four  chapters. 

Tlie  Treatise  will  be  concluded  by 
two  other  books— Fifth  and  Sixth-— 
not  yet  published.  The  Fifth  will 
comprise  an  examination  of  different 
countries  of  the  world,  in  reference 
to  the  principles  at  issue;  and  in 
which  it  will  be  shewn,  contrary  to 
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the  position  maintained  in  the  pre- 
vailing theory,  that  as  the  population 
of  each  has  increased,  the  general 
prosperity  has  been  still  more  ad- 
vanced, and  that  a  corresponding  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
racter of  the  species.  It  will  also 
be  shewn  that  no  country  upon  earth 
contains  at  present  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants for  which  nature  has  evidently 
contemplated  to  provide.  The  last 
Book  will  consist  chiefly  of  deduc- 
tions from  the  Law  of  Population 
thiis  established,  touching  the  rights, 
interests,  and  duties  of  mankind  ; 
wherein  will  be  discussed  several 
important  principles  of  Political 
Philosophy,  in  reference,  especially, 
to  our  own  countrv.  In  conclusion, 
a  view  will  be  taken  of  the  future 
progress  and  improvement  of  society, 
as  suggested  by  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples, and  which  reason  and  religion 
warrant  us  in  anticipating. 

We  have  adopted  the  simplest 
way  of  letting  our  readers  know  the 
aim  of  Mr  Sadler,  in  his  mat— his 
stupendous  Work;  for  it  is  no  less, 
whether  we  consider  the  vast  range 
of  his  enquiries,  or  the  consummate 
talent  by  which  they  are  all  conduct- 
ed. To  review  such  a  Work,  to  any 
purpose,  would  require  many  long 
articles — many  more,  we  fear,  than 
we  may  be  able  to  find  room  for, 
according  to  the  plan  and  character 
of  this  Magazine.  Yet,  most  assured- 
ly, we  shul  do  all  we  can  to  make 
our  readers  acquainted  with  its  lead- 
ing principles,  and  with  some  of  the 
many  thousand  proofs  by  which  they 
are  established.  Not  now,  however; 
at  present  we  have  an  easier  task — 
to  vindicate  this  noble  Work  from 
one  of  the  basest  attacks  ever  made 
by  ignorance  and  folhr  on  learning 
and  wisdom.  But  before  coming  to 
the  caitiff,  a  few  words  of  Mr  Samer, 
and  of  the  conduct  towards  him  of 
some  other  critics  of  a  better  kind—- 
critics  to  whose  talents  and  integri- 
ty, though  we  differ  from  them  in 
many,  perhaps  most,  great  political 
questions,  we  have  never  withheld 
our  testunony. 

The  great  abilities  of  this  remark- 
able man  were  known  to  us,  and  to 
thousands,  before  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment There  he  at  once  took  his  place 
ha  the  highestorder  of  speakers— and 
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there,  now  that  Brougham  and  Hub- 
kisson  are  gone,  we  Know  not  who 
is  his  equal— either  in  eloouence, 
talent,  or  information.  His  two 
speeches  on  the  Catholic  Question 
proved  him  an  orator.  And  he  has 
never  spoken  in  the  House  since, 
without  his  power  being  felt,  al- 
though he  has  not  put  it  forth  affain 
in  the  same  splendour  with  which 
he  opened  his  career.  So  much  the 
better  that  he  has  not — ^for  genius 
like  his  seeks  not  for  occasions  of 
display,  but  waits  till  they  come— 
till  great  questions  arise  that  demand 
it.  Such  questions  are  now  about 
to  be  debated,  and  on  these  he  will 
bring  his  great  powers  to  bear — 
we  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Sadler, 
we  trust,  above  those  of  many 
would-be  statesmen,  on  Parliament 
tary  Reform.  That  he  appeared 
in  public  life  as  a  Tory,  an  anti- 
Catnolic,  an  anti-Revolutionist,  and 
an  enemy  to  that  disastrous  mer- 
cantile system  misnamed  Free-Trade, 
was  sufficient  to  bring  upon  him, 
at  once,  the  abuse  of  a  great  part 
of  the  press.  Whiffs,  republicans, 
radicals,  all  regarded  him  with  sin- 
cere fear,  and  hypocritical  scorn; 
and  from  all  their  enginery,  paper- 
pellets  were  showerea  on  the  mem- 
ber for  Newark.  But  they  all  bound- 
ed off  his  shining  shield  like  hail- 
Stones  from  CTystiu  as  hard  as  bright 
—and  many — most  of  the  clumsy 
crew,  findii^  that  they  could  make 
no  impression,  dropped  away  sul- 
lenly from  the  assault.  A  sulky 
sneer  is  almost  all  they  now  venture 
on— and  their  severest  sarcasm  is 
Uie  epithet  eloquent  applied  to.  him 
in  italiC8,a  sarcasm  whicn  sometimes 
escapes  through  the  fingers  of  the 
compositor.  His  great  work  on  the 
Law  of  Population,  to  these  gentry 
proved  a  stumbling-block.  They  ap- 
proached it  with  an  air  of  mixed 
caution  and  insolence  not  a  little  lu- 
dicrous; and  '*  into  such  strange 
vagaries  fell  as  they  would  dance ;" 
but  one  and  all  staggered  over  it  to 
their  discomfiture,  and  on  recovering 
their  feet,  walked  away  hi  an  opposite 
direction,  vrith  a  few  an^y  impreca- 
tions, not  altogether  umnspired  by  a 
sense  of  their  own  stupidity,  for  ha- 
vingneedlessly  gotintoascrape  which 
it  required  merely  common  sense 
to  have  avoided.  Even  such  intelligent 
persons  as  the  political  economists 


of  the  Globe,  Morning  Chronicle, 
Spectator,  and  Examiner,  after  tiieir 
first  fall,  shook  their  heads,  aiid  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it — muttered 
some  incoherent  sentences  about 
long  tables  and  intricate  calculations, 
and  thenceforward  were  muto. 

•*  'Twas  pitiful — 'twas  wondrous 
pitiful" — for,menoftalentslikethese, 
and  men  devoted,  if  you  believe  them, 
to  economical  science,  in  the  pure 
love  of  truth,  were  bound,  and  ought 
to  have  been  impelled,  to  sift  the 
tables  and  calculations  thoroughly  in 
the  fanners — and  if  there  was  no- 
thing  but  chaff,  the  winds  would 
have  winnowed  it  away,  and  Mr  Sad- 
ler stood  before  the  public  a  convict- 
ed impostor.  Instead  ofacting  thus,  a 
few  paragraphs  were  all  these  scribes 
indited  upon,  and  almost  all  against, 
a  Treatise,  on  a  subject  of  paramount 
importance,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
thirteen  hundred  pages ;  and  whatever 
these  scribes  may  wink,  or  pretend 
to  think,  of  the  prhiciple  it  propounds, 
discussing  all  the  questions  in  poli- 
tical economy,  which  the  consioerap 
tion  of  sach  a  subject  embraces,  and 
thus  affording  opportunities  without 
end  of  convicting  the  author  of  igno- 
rance or  error,  if  ignorant  and  erro- 
neous his  speculations  were,  sophis- 
tical the  reasonings,  and  folse  the 
facts  by  which  they  were  supported, 
— the  utmost  reach  to  which  their 
candour  could  be  stretehed,  was  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr  Sadler  was  a 
man  of  some  industry — ^that  here  and 
there  he  made  a  few  good  observa- 
tions on  practical  matters — and  that 
he  evidentiy  meant  well  tiiough  he 
did  not  know  how  to  set  about  it, 
being  an  amiable  person,  but  of  or- 
dinary abUities.  Then  the  style  of 
the  Treatise  was  too  declamatory— 
too  rhetorical— too  poetical — ^which 
being  interpreted,  means,  tiiat  Mr 
Sadler  is  not  as  dry  as  Mill,  nor  as 
dull  as  M'Culloch. 

Against  such  a  work  written  by 
sucJi  a  man,  who  at  length  "  insup- 
portably  his  foot  advanced"  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review?  Who  is  the 
Harapath  sent  against  Samson  ?  But 
Sadler,  though  a  Samson,  is  not  a 
blind  one— nor  has  he  been  captived 
by  the  Philistines.  It  behoved  Ha- 
rapath, therefore,  to  come  on  cau^ 
tiously,  and  to  know  the  use  of  his 
^  weaver's  beam."  But  instead  of  a 
giant,  lol  a  dwarf  I  And  instead  of  a 
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"  weaT6r*s  beam,"  lol  a  rotten  staff, 
or  raUier  a  "  fruah  saugh-wan','*  that» 
at  the  very  first  attempted  .blow, 
caught  on  Sarason^s  fore-arm,  flies 
into  flinders^  and  leaves  the  little 
Cockney-ohampion  at  the  mercy  of 
one,  whose  contempt,  strong  as  it  is, 
does  not  save  the  anUity  from  anni- 
hilation. 

To  be  plain,  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, ever  since  Mr  Sadler's  first 
di^dgenoe  in  Parliament,  have  been 
the  ddef  sneerers.  A  dozen  times, 
at  least,  has  his  name  been  sibilated 
through  the  teeth  of  these  serpents, 
whose  hiss,  however,  is  worse  than 
their  bite.  The  old  fangs  have  ex« 
pended  all  their  poison,  and  the 
reptiles  keep  merely  mumbling  the 
hand  they  seek  to  sting.  When  these 
writers  are  at  their  severest,  they 
link  together  the  names  of  Sadler 
and  Southey ;  thinking  that,  by 

"  Apt  RlUteration's  artful  aid," 

they  expose  these  two  distinguished 
penons  to  public  derision.  But  the 
rublio — of  late  unusually  pensive— 
has  lost  her  wonted  relish  for  imper- 
tinence, and  merely  whispers  in  an 
under  tone  to  a  friend-— perhaps 
Christopher  North—"  Chastise  these 
Cockneys  1"  and  they  are  chastised. 
In  their  "  pride  of  place,"  these 
high-born  ana  high-bred  gentlemen 
thmk  it  excessivdy  absurd,  that  a 
Leeds  manufacturer  should  be  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Po- 
pulation. They  have  expressed  their 
astonishment-^nay  their  anffer — that 
a  **  manufacturer  of  linens*'  would  be- 
come a  "  manufacturer  of  speeches" 
•*-a  sentiment  which,  we  presume, 
was  submitted  in  foul  sheet  to  the 
Warden  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don for  his  imprinuUur,  The  ablest 
writer  in  the  Edinbui^h  Review  on 
Political  Economy,  and  who,  we  b^ 
lieve,  has  frequently  in  this  sort  of 
spirit  sneered  at  Mr  Sadler,  was  not 
very  many  years  ago  a  common  day* 
labourer,  and  might  have  been  seen 
digging  and  ditching,  if  not  with 
much  skill  or  alacrity,  at  least  with 
that  dogged  perseverance,  for  which, 
more  than  by  any  higher  quality,  he 
ia  still  distinguished.  To  his  honour, 
let  such  useful  labours  be  here  re- 
corded )  but  to  his  dishonour,  be  it 
likewise  here  recorded,  that  his  ele- 
vation horn  a  peasaat^B  to  a  profea- 


sor's  chair,  (and  a  peasants  chair  was 
his,  though  now  he  be  the  proprietor 
of  a  smau  hereditary  farm,  on  which 
may  the  sun  shine  brightly,  and  the 
dews  softly  descend,)  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  suitable  elevation  of 
moral  feeling,  else  had  he,  who  once 
earned  his  bread  by  the  sweat,  not  as 
now  of  his  brains,  but  of  his  brow— 
and  perhaps  the  bread  so  won  was 
as  well-baked  as  that  he  now  eats— • 
scorned  all  alliance  with  the  scomers 
of  honest  and  honourable  industry, 
far  more  abhorred  the  suspicion  of 
being  himself  the  bitterest  among 
them,  and  moved  inwardly  about 
the  midriff  by  the  droll  idea  of  a 
Leeds  linen-manufacturer  beia^  able 
absolutely  to  make  a  speech  m  the 
London  House  of  Commons,  forget- 
ful how  much  droller  to  him  should 
be  the  idea  of  himself,  now  absolutely 
a  professor  of  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  London,  in  days  of 
yore  professing  but  to  break  stonee 
on  the  highway,  or  to  heap  up  the 
highway-mire  in  small  dirt-cocks, 
^the  duDg-wag^^on  came  by,  and 
rumbled  away  with  the  manure  to 
fields  about  to  rejoice  in  the  ethe- 
real spirit  of  the  spring. 

Now,  for  Professor  M'CuUoch  wo 
have  no  little  respect  True,  that  he 
is  still  a  very  vulgar  person, — indeed 
the  most  so  of  any  man  we  can  char^ 
our  memory  with, — sometimes  in  his 
writings  quite  brutal.  His  native 
coarseness  seems  not  to  admit  of  any 
refinement — it  won't  polish.  But  we 
req>ect  him  for  his  abilities,  and  for 
that  strength  of  character  which, 
in  untoward  circumstances,  sup* 
ported  him  through  a  considerable 
education,  till  ultimately  he  became 
entitled  by  mind,  though  not  by  man- 
ners, to  '*  sit  at  good  men's  feasts," 
and  associate  wiSi  persons  in  a  con- 
dition of  life  far  above  what  his  own 
once  was,  but  not  much  above  that 
to  which  he  has  been  raised  chiefly 
by  his  own  merits.  For  Mr  Sadler, 
too,  we  entertain  no  litUe— nay,  the 
greatest  respect,  even  although  he 
still  is,  we  believe,  what  he  has  long 
been,  a  '*  manufacturer  of  linens.^ 
More  fortunate  ^an  Mr  M'Culloch, 
in  early  life  it  was  his  lot  to  receive 
a  finished  education,  and  to  live  from 
boyhood  to  the  present  hour  among 
a  class  of  persons  whom  we  cannot 
help  calUng,  whatever  the  Edinbw^  * 
Review  may  say,  genUemen.    1m  i 
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proeperous  town  of  Leeds^  one  of  not 
the  least  prosperous  in  mere  worldlf 
affairs,  he  has  for  many  years  been 
admired  by  all  his  townsmen,  by  men 
of  all  parties,  as  by*far  the  richest  in 
mental  endowments ; — ^while  honour 
bright,  integrity  without  a  flaw,  mo- 
rals unstained,  and  manners  the  most 
delightful,  to  say  nothing  of  those  ac- 
complishments which  throw  a  charm 
over  all  the  intercourse  of  domestic 
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and  social  life,  all  meeting  togeth^ 
in  his  character,  have  given  to  it  a 
dimity  which  his  genius — great  and 
original  as  itis—ontself  could  never 
have  bestowed.  That  such  a  man 
should  be  a  *'  manufacturer  of 
speeches"  no  more  surprises  us  than 
that  he  should  be  a  '*  manufacturer 
of  linens.*'   Mr  Sadler  is  an  ^NdUSH* 

MAN. 

But  now  to  business. 


Chaptbe  IL 


The  Reviewer  starts  boldly,  and 
with  an  air  of  conscious  superiority 
over  Mr  Sadler,  which,  in  the  lon^ 
run,  becomes,  as  we  shall  see  by  and 
by,  almost  too  ludicrous  to  look  upon 
in  a  person  whose  endowments  are 
BO  poor.  **  We  did  not  expect,**  says 
he,  "  a  good  book  from  Mr  Sadler ; 
and  it  is  well  that  we  did  not;  for  he 
has  given  us  a  very  bad  one.  The 
matter  of  the  Treatise  is  extraordi- 
nary, the  manner  more  extraordinarv 
still.  His  arrangement  is  confused, 
hisrepetitions  endle8s,his  style  every 
thing  which  it  ought  not  to  be.  In- 
stead of  saying  what  he  has  to  say 
with  the  perspicuity,  the  precision, 
and  the^simplicity,  in  which  consists 
the  eloquence  proper  to  scientific 
writing,  he  indulges  widiout  measure 
in  vague,  bombastic  declamation  I 
made  up  of  those  fine  things  which 
boys  or  fifteen  admire,  and  which 
every  body  who  is  not  destined  to  be 
a  boy  all  his  life  weeds  ri^rously 
out  of  his  compositions  alter  five^ 
and-twenty.  That  portion  of  his  two 
thick  volumes  which  is  not  made  up 
of  statistical  tables,  consists  princi- 
pally of  ejaculations,  apostrophes,  me^ 
taphors,  and  similes,  all  the  worst  of 
their  respective  kinds.  His  thoughts 
are  dressed  up  in  this  shabby  finery 
with  so  much  profusion  and  so  little 
discrimination,  that  they  remind  us 
of  a  company  of  wretched  strolling 
players  who  had  huddled  on  suits  of 
ragged  and  faded  tinsel,  taken  from 
a  common  wardrobe,  and  fitting  nei- 
iher  their  persons  nor  parts,  and  who 
tiien  exhibit  themselves  to  the  laugh- 
ing and  pitying  spectators  in  a  state 
of  strutting,  ranting,  painted,  gilded 
beggary." 

Why  did  the  Reviewer  not  expect 
a  eood  book  from  Mr  Sadler  ?  Was 
it  because  Mr  Sadler  had  made  a  dis- 


tb^ished  figure  in  Parliament,  and 
delivered  a  first  speech  there  which 
in  the  opinion  of  Piunkett  entitled 
him  to  be  called  a  debater  of  the 
highest  order  ?  Was  it  because  Mr 
Sadler  had  published  a  book  on  Ire» 
land,  its  Evils,  and  their  Remedies^ 
which  Mr  Spring  Rice,  a  person  not  ig- 
norant surely  of  the  state  of  his  native 
country,  though  an  opponent  of  Mr 
Sadler  in  most  great  questions  of  do- 
mestic policy,  pronounced  full  of 
wisdom,  and  of  itself  sufficient  to  en- 
title its  authcH'to  the  name  of  a  pub* 
Kc  benefactor  ?  No  doubt  it  was^ 
Pray  did  the  Reviewer  ever  speak 
in  Parliament  ?  And  if  he  did,  was 
his  eloquence  of  that  commanding 
character 

**  Whereof  aII  Europe  rings  from  aide  t« 
side?' 

Wliat  book,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent^ 
has  he  written?  A  few  articles  in 
Reviews — containing  no  **  statistical 
tables'* — we  answer  for  it — ^but  "eja- 
culations, apostrophes,  metaphors^ 
and  similes,'*  sufficient  to  smother 
the  somnolent.  The  "  matter  of  the 
Treatise  is  extraordinary,"  but  does 
the  Reviewer  understand  it  f  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  shew,  that  at 
this  moment  he  is  as  ignorant  of  **  the 
contents,'*  as  an  unbegotten  child. 
We  fear,  from  what  we  have  heard, 
that  he  is  himself  on  the  wrong  side 
of  five-and-twenty,  by  a  good  maoy 
years — and  yet  "  destined  to  be  a 
boy  all  his  life  ;**  for  what  have  his 
best  compositions  been,  but  a  tawdry- 
bedizenment  of  flower,  froth,  fume, 
foam,  flash,  flutter,  and  feather  of 
speech— a  Strang^  specimen,  certain- 
ly, of  the  "  perspicuity,  the  precision, 
and  tiie  simplicity,  in  which  consists 
the  eloquence  proper  to  scientific 
writing.^'     As  to  his  simile  of  the 
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strolling  players,  which  he  manifest- 
ly sports  as  something  of  his  own, 
quite  new  and  original,  it  is  not  so 
old,  perhaps,  as  the  davs  of  Thespis, 
but  it  may  be  traced  through  a  long 
line  of  owners,  as  ambitious  as 
himself  of  novel  illustration,  till 
lost  in  remote  antiquity.  His  own 
beggary— we  shall  shew — is  not  ex- 
actlY  of  the  kind  he  describes  Mr 
Sadler's  to  be.  '*  Strutting  and 
ranting"  it  is — but  neither  **  painted 
nor  gilded,"  for  the  poor  wit— *it 
would  seem— belongs  himself  to  a 
set  of  strollers,  who  could  not,  on 
the  present  occasion,  afford  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  roll  of  gold  leaf,  or 
a  pot  of  colour. 

'*  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  as  bad 
as  its  style,"  quoth  Simon  Sensitive ; 
and  why  ?  Because  it  applies  strong 
epithets  to  the  theory  and  doctrine 
or  Mr  Malthus.  These  epithets,  the 
simpleton  says,  are  applied  to  Mr 
Malthus  himself  personally :  *'  Mr 
Malthus  is  attacked  in  language  which 
it  would  be  scarcely  decent  to  apply 
to  Titus  Gates."  To  this  charge,  Mr 
Sadler  saye^  "  I  reply  in  his  own 
language,  it  is  *  utterly  false.*  I  have 
not  once  applied  these  terms  per- 
sonally to  him,  or  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual. How  have  I  differed  from 
Mr  Malthus  himself  when  discussing 
the  same  subject,  or  even  when  treat- 
ing of  others  infinitely  less  exciting? 
For  instance,  will  the  Reviewer  say 
of  Mr  Malthus,  that,  when  he  speaks 
of  Plato's  'detestable'  views,  he  calls 
Plato  detestable  ?  That  in '  execra- 
ting* the  supposed  expedients  of 
the  legislators  and  philosophers  of 
Greece,  he  describes  those  great  men 
as  *  execrable  ?'  Or  to  come  to  our 
own  times,  that,  in  asserting  the  end 
which  Paley  had  in  view,  the  en- 
couragement of  marriage,  to  be  '  ab- 
solutely criminal,'  he  stigmatized 
Paley  as  *  absolutely  criminal  ?' " 
Poo,  poo,  poo  I  The  Reviewer  begins 
already,  with  all  his  airs,  to  K»ok 
small ;  and  he  shall  be  made  also  to 
sing  small,  before  Mr  Sadler  lets  him 
out  of  his  clutches. 

Mr  Sadler,  in  his  Treatise,  has  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  no  law  unna- 
tural in  itself,  grossly  partial  hi  its 
operations,  and  tending  to  inflict  mo- 
ral guilt,  or  unnecessary  suffering  on 
the  species,  can  be  of  divine  or^n- 
al.  Such  is  the  nature,  he  thinks,  of 
ihe  alleged  Law  of  Population  laid 
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down  by  Mr  Malthus.  He  has  not, 
however,  entered  on  the  mysterious 
theme  of  the  Origin  of  Evil. 

"  But  fools  rush  in  where  *  wise  mttC  fear 
to  tread;" 

and,  accordingly,  the  Reviewer  does 
enter  on  that  theme,  and,  in  a  style 
worthy  of  one  "  destined  to  be  a  boy 
all  his  days,"  he  asks  Mr  Sadler, 
how  he  accounts  for  mad-do^s,  for 
malaria,  and  for  headaches  i'— and 
twits  him  for  possessing  a  piety 
which  *'  would  be  proof  against  one 
rainy  summer,  but  would  be  over- 
come by  three  or  four  in  succession." 
All  this  is  not  only  indecorous  but 
irreverent ;  and  is  enough  of  itself 
to  shew  that  the  senseless  scoffer  and 
sneerer  has  not  sense  to  understand 
how  to  approach  so  awful  a  subject 
He  concludes  his  wretched  series  of 
witticisms  on  the  origin  of  evil,  thus : 
— "  Mr  Sadler  says,  that  it  is  not  a 
light  or  transient  evil,  but  a  great 
and  permanent  evil.  [The  Review- 
er is  alluding  to  Mr  Sadler's  belief 
that  the  great  and  permanent  evil 
of  the  law  of  population,  as  laid 
down  by  Mr  Malthus,  is  not  one 
of  the  laws  of  God.]  What  then? 
The  question  of  the  origin  of  evil  is 
a  question  of  aye  or  no ;  not  a  ques' 
tion  of  MORE  or  less."  Such  is  his 
Natural  Theology.  A  few  passages 
back,  he  had  spoken  of  Butler  and 
Paley,  and  referred  Mr  Sadler  to 
them,  as  to  the  masters  of  moral  and 
religious  wisdom,  by  which  his  own 

Seat  mind  had  been  enlightened, 
r  Sadler  then  takes'  him  at  his 
word— and  asks,  ''  What  says  Paley  ? 
His  express  rule  is  this,  that  '  when 
we  cannot  resolve  all  appearances 
into  benevolence  of  design,  we  make 
the  FEW  give  place  to  the  many,  the 
LITTLE  to  the  GREAT ;  that  we  take 
our  judgment  from  a  large  and  deci' 
ded  preponderance  ?'  Now,  in  weigh- 
ing these  two  authorities,  dlrecUy  at 
issue  on  this  point,  I  think  there  will 
be  little  trouble  in  determining  which 
we  should  make  '  to  give  place ;'  or, 
if  we  look  to  '  a  large  and  decided 
preponderance'  of  either  talent, 
learning,  or  benevolence,  from  whom 
we  shall  <  take  our  judgment'  The 
effrontery,  or,  to  speak  more  chari- 
tably, the  ignorance,  of  a  reference 
to  PaJey  on  this  subject,  and  in  this 
instance,  is  really  marvellous." 
The  Reviewer  is  indeed  a  pitlaMv 
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Bpectade— now;  and  there  let  him 
Btand  in  the  8tockB»  like  a  Sabbath- 
breaker,  while  we  quote  a  passage 
from  Mr  Sadler's  reply  to  tne  cul- 
prit—as a  specimen  of  that"  portion 
of  his  two  thick  volumes — not  made 
up  of  statistical  tables — and  consist- 
ing principally  of  ejaculations,  apos- 
tropnesy  metaphors,  and  similes — all 
the  worst  of  tneir  respective  kinds.*' 
We  quote  it  as  a  specimen  of 
"  thoughts  dressed  up  in  shabby  fine- 
ry," and  "  reminding  the  Reviewer 
of  a  company  of  wretched  strolling 

1>layer8" — a  many  hundred  times  sto- 
en  and  strayed  simile,  now  found  in 
possession  of  a  person  who,  ostenta- 
tious as  he  is  of  its  display,  would 
be  unable  to  explain  how  he  honest- 
ly came  by  it— a  person  answering 
to  the  description  in  the  Hue-anf 
Cry — of  "  shabby-genteel." 

^  It  has  been  the  triumph  of  Moral 
Philosophy  to  exhibit  Deity,  even  to 
thesimp1estapprehen8ion,as  dispen- 
sing the  pleasures  of  existence  among 
mankind  with  a  bountiful,  indeed 
with  an  equal  hand ;  and  as  also  ba- 
lancing even  the  sufferings  of  huma- 
nity, which  it  has,  however,  generally 
regarded  as  His  kind  and  fatherly 
correctives,  with  a  like  impartiality. 
Such  have  been  among  the  clearest, 
as  well  as  the  most  cneering,  doc- 
trines of  Natural  Theology;  such  are 
the  views  which  Butler  took,  and 
whidi  Paley  also  has  admirably  illus- 
trated. The  latter  writer^  indeed, 
when  balancing,  as  he  often  does, 
the  respective  happiness  of  the 
different  ranks  of  life,  seems  con- 
stantly to  ^ve  the  preponderance  to 
the  labounnff  classes ;  but  then,  the 
whole  of  their  simple  enjoyments,  as 
described  by  him,  are  compounded 
of  die  domestic  charities.  Bereave 
them  of  these,  and  Moral  Philosophy 
is!  speechless.  More  cheerless  beings 
in  nme  of  health,  or  more  desolate 
in  periods  of  suffering  and  affliction, 
imagination  can  hardly  pourtray,  than 
the  labouring  poor  of  either  sex  would 

generally  be,  were  they  to  become 
lie  slaves  of  the  'preventive  check.' 
The  cottages  would  then  be  emptied 
of  all  but  wretchedness;  and  the 
void  so  created,  filled  with  poliution 
and  misery.  Tlie  false  and  perni- 
cious system  of  Political  Economy 
latterly  prevalent  has  indeed  gone 
far  already  to  destroy  the  comforts 
of  those  former  abodes  of  content- 
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ment  and  happiness;  when  it  shall 
have  applied  its  last  and  great  pana- 
cea to  the  poor,  '  the  preventive 
check,'  it  will  then  have  filled  up  the 
measure  of  its  iniquity,  and  of  their 
endurance.  I  hope,  indeed,  better 
things,  and  brighter  days;  but  they 
will  never  arrive,  if  we  continue  to 
neglect  our  obvious  duties,  and  lay 
the  nuisances  of  socie^,  which  this 
wretched  frenzy  has  itself  chiefly 
occasioned,  and  which  ought  (and 
instantly)  to  be  abated,  upon  the- 
laws  of  nature  and  of  God.'^ 

There  spoke  the  Christian  philo- 
sopher. And  here  he  speaks  again. 
"  I  am  not  very  willing  to  be  betray- 
ed into  a  theological  dispute  wiUi  an 
antagonist  with  whom,  perhaps,  on 
subjects  such  as  this,  I  hola  few 
things  in  common ;  but  I  may  just  re- 
mark, that,  on  the  Christian  hypo- 
thesis, (if  it  be  not  irreverent  to  call 
Christianity  an  hypothesis,)  no  doubt 
whatever  exists  as  to  the  origin  of 
evil ;  and  I  have  yet  to  find  among 
the  fables,  which  some  think  of  equiu 
authority  with  divine  revelation,  a 
better  solution  of  the  mystery.  Nay, 
even  Natural  Theology,  by  whomso- 
ever expounded,  teaches  us  to  attri- 
bute unbounded  benevolence  to  the 
Deity,  and  to  recognise  him  as  edu- 
cing from  those  seeming  evils  which 
occasionally  afiiict  mankind,  the 
means  by  which  he  guards  and  per- 
petuates their  general  welfare ;  and 
above  all,  as  manifesting,  in  the  va- 
rious dispensations  of  His  provi- 
dence, regarding  every  rank,  the 
most  visible  and  perfect  impartiality. 
These,  I  think,  are  the  views  which 
all  writers  on  Natural  Theology  have 
taken  upon  this  subject ;  I  am  sure 
the^  are  those  of  the  great  names  to 
which  he  refers  me — Butler  and 
Paley." 

What  think  ye  now  of  the  critic, 
who  has  pronounced  that  ''the  spirit 
of  Mr  Sadler's  Treatise  is  as  bad  as 
its  style,'* — "  that  its  thoughts  are 
dressed  up  in  shabby  finery,'—**  that 
they  remind  him  of  a  company  of 
wretched  strolling  players,  exnibiting 
themselves  to  the  laughing  or  pitying 
spectators,  in  a  state  of  strutting, 
ranting,  painted,  gilded  beggary  r' 
Wordsworth  has  told  us, 

"  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
Eveo  for  the  meanest  thing,  hath  lacuHiet 
Which  he  has  never  used** — 
a  noble  sentiment— and  as  we  mean 
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to  use  all  our  faculties  at  present, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  exhibit  in 
their  true  light  those  of  Mr  Sadler, 
even  for  ^is  meanest  thing  we  shall 
do  all  we  can  not  to /eel  eontempi 
•^but  'tis  impossible  to  prevent  it 
•—and  therefore  really  Mr  Words- 
worth must  pardon  us,  for  de- 
spishiff  '*  this  rude  indecent  clown** 
from  Uie  very  bottom  of  our  souls-— 
as  we  feel  you  too,  gentle  reader, 
must  do  from  the  bottom  of  yours 
••-though  from  a  long  peruflttl  of 
Maga,  you  are  a  creature  made  up 
in  eoual  proportions  of  intelligence 
and  love. 

Having  thus  removed  the  mbbish 
which  forms  the  porch  of  the  Re- 
viewer's article,  let  us  demolish  the 
barbarous  edifice  itself— raze  it  to 
the  ground — and  not  leave  one  stone 
upon  another.  We  shall  do  so  some- 
times by  our  own  blows — but  gene- 
rally by  Mr  Sadler's.  He  is  the 
Pounder. 

"  The  great  discovery,"  says  the 
Reviewer,  **  by  which  Mr  Sadler  has, 
as  be  conceives,  vindicated  the  ways 
of  Providence,  is  announced  with  all 
the  pomp  of  capital  letters."  It  isl- 
and you  are  a  child  fw  saying  so. 
But  let  us  hear  what  you  have  got  to 
sar  against  the  ^  great  discovery"  it- 
self—supposing  Siat  it  had  heea  an- 
nounced in  Small  Pica.  *<  The  Law  of 
IV^Milation,"  says  Mr  Sadler,  •*  may  be 
thus  briefly  enunciated:  Thb  Prou- 

nCNESS  OP  HUMAN  BEINGS,  OTREaWISB 
SIMILARLY  CIROUMSTANCBDy  VARIBSIN- 
▼BRSBLY  AS  THBIR  NUMBERS."      HorC- 

upoa  the  Reviewer  waxeth  witty — 
and  asserts  that  Mr  Sadler  **  has  not 
^  faintest  notion  of  what  is  meant 
by  inverse  variation.  Had  he  un- 
derstood the  prcjposition  which  he 
has  announced  with  so  much  pomp, 
its  ludicrous  absurdity  must  at  once 
have  flashed  upon  his  mind.  Let  it 
be  supposed  that  there  is  a  tract  in 
Ihe  bacK  settlements  of  America,  or 
in  New  South  Wales,  equal  in  size 
to  London,  with  only  a  sin^  cou- 
vAe,  a  m«i  and  bis  wifie,  livmg  upon 
n.  The  population  of  London,  with 
its  immediate  suburbs,  is  now  pro- 
bably about  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  average  fecundity  of  a  marriage 
in  London  is,  as  Mr  Sadler  tells  us, 
2.35^  How  many  children  will  the 
woiBan  in  the  back  settlements  bear 
according  to  Mr  Sadler's  theory? 
The^BohttieQ  el.the  probl«n  is  tasT. 
As  the  population  on  this  tract  in 
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the  back  settlements  to  the  popula- 
tion of  London,  so  will  be  the  num- 
ber of  children  bom  from  a  marriage 
in  London  to  the  number  of  children 
bom  in  marriage  of  this  couple  in 
the  back  settlements.  That  is  to 
say— 

2  :  1,500,000 : :  2.85  :  ].763,50a 
The  lady  will  iMve  1.709,500  chil- 
dren :  a  large  '  efllux  of  the  foun* 
tain  of  life,'  to  borrow  Mr  Sadler's 
sonorous  rhetoric,  as  the  most  phi- 
loprogenitive parent  could  possibly 
desire."  . 

Now,  who  is  he  that  asserts  that  Mr 
Sadler  is  ignorant  of  mathematics— 
even  of  wo  simplest  terms  of  the 
science  ?  A  pM*son,  we  believe,  who 
at  Cambridge — where  he  made  some 
figure  as  an  English  and  Latin  versi- 
fier— ^with  difficulty  and  danger  pass* 
ed  the  Pons  Asinorum,  and  in  the  Se- 
nate-house narrowly  escaped  the  fate 
of  Wooden  Spoon.  Utterly  destitute 
now  as  then  of  all  scientinc  acquire- 
ments, he  sports  Joshua  King— nay, 
holds  his  head  higher  than  Ah^y. 
Mr  Sadler  rebukes  him  for  bis  im- 
pertinence, and  tells  him,  with  dig^ 
nity,  that  he  is  in  wilful  error— f<v 
tiiat  the  book  he  professes  to  review 
contains  ^roughout  proofs  that  its 
author  is  not  unfamiliar  witAi  the 
mathematics,  which  were  with  him 
an  eariy  and  a  favourite  pursuit 
With  the  Rule  of  Three  inverse,. on 
which  proportion  his  criticism  turns, 
"  there  is  not  a  boy  of  ten  years  old, 
in  the  little  day-school  of  the  vilhim 
where  1  am  writing  these  pages,  who 
is  not  as  particularly  conversant  as 
the  Reviewer  himself  with  that  rule 
of  proportion,  renirding  which  he 
pronounces  that  I  have  not  the  faint- 
est notion."  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  ludicrous  than  the  self-com- 
placency and  pride  with  which  the 
Reviewer  "  solves  his  problem."  He 
manifestly  conceives  that  he  has  per^ 
/ormed  a  most  profound  and  operose 
achievement  All  the  •*  Cocker" 
bums  in  his  eye,  as  he  looks  at  the 
lon^  array  of  figures  his  skill  has 
conjured  up— and  the  astonishing 
result — **  all  made  out  of  the  build- 
er's brain— the  Lady  with  1.762,500 
children."  Wonderful  calculating 
boy  f  Bidder  and  Colbum,  hide  your 
diminished  heads  I  What  it  is  to  be 
at  once  an  arithmetician  and  a  wit  I 

But  Mr  Sadler  crowns  our  prodigy 
on  the  spot — ere  he  has  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  miracle  he  has  wrought 
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-r-with  a  paper  fool's  c«|^.  He  shews 
that  he  had  himself  disclaimed  the  use 
of  the  terms  in  their  mathematical  and 
consequently^  secondary  sense^  and 
of  course  adopted  them  In  the  literal 
and  primary  sense,  as  expounded  by 
our  best  lexicographers,  and  used  by 
our  best  writers.  He  expressed  him^ 
self  thus : — **  The  prolificnsss  of 

HUMAN  BBlNOS  UNDBR  KQUXL  OIROUM^ 

9TAMCBS,  VARIES  iNYEasBLT  Hnverse- 
lUcei  Harme  TooketJ  (in  an  inverted 
order;  Baiiejfl)  (reversely;  Encyeh^ 
pmdia  MetrapoHtana)  as  th|sir  nu«« 
BBRs,  (comparative  multitude;  Mm* 
sen,)  OR,  AS  (at  the  same  time  as, 

JokuSOH)  THBIR  NUMBERS  Wiry"    He 

also  limited  and  fixed  the  sense  in 
which  he  used  those  terms  thus :  **  the 
prolificness  of  a  given  number  of 
marris^es  will,  all  other  circumstan^ 
oes  bemg  the  same,  vary  in  propoiv- 
tion  to  Uie  condensation  of  the  p<^ 
pulatien;  ao  that  that  prolificnesa 
shall  be  greatest,  where  the  numbers 
on  an  equal  space  are  the  fewest,  and 
on  the  contrary,  the  smallest,  where 
those  numbers  are  the  largest.*' 
He  has  also  **  defined  practi<^y," 
throughout  his  work,  the  sense  in 
which  he  used  the  word  '^  inversely" 
as  applied  to  the  influence  on  popu- 
lation of  prdifieoess,  so  thai,  accord* 
ing  to  the  hiw  of  population  which 
he  has  developed,  *<  more"  (papula* 
tiim)  **  requires  less"  (prolificness), 
*'  or  less'^  (population)  **  requires 
moffe"  (prolificness) :  agreeably  to 
the  definition  of  the  term  in  questioii 
given  by  Dr  Hutton  in  his  siathema- 
Ileal  and  phUosojphical  dictionary. 
Pray,  Master  Reviewer,  how  do  you 
feel  now?  We  need  not  ask  how  you 
look.  The  fooVs  cap  becomes  you 
exceedingly— and  you  are  really  a 
very  pretty  fellow. 

But  a  word  or  two  nuNre  in  your 
ear.  You  say  that  Mr  Malthus  knows 
well  the  meaning  of  the  mathemati* 
eal  terms  he  uses — but  that  Mr  SadlM* 
has  not  the  fsintest  notion  of  the 
neaninff  of  those  he  <'  eaouncee." 
Now,  Mr  Malthus,  in  hie  book  of  De- 
finitions, in  which  his  avowed,  and 
indeed  his  sole  aim,  is  perspicuity 
and  precision,  speaks  thus :  **  Prices 
and  values  vary  as  the  demand  di- 
rectly and  the  supply  inversely. 
When,  therefore,  the  demand  is  gi- 
ven, prices  and  values  vary  itwePMijf 
f$9  the  supply ;  when  tiie  supply  is 
given,  directly  aathedamandb'^  jNow, 
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Master  Reviewer,  does  Mr  Maltiiua 
here  intend  what  the  words  used 
in  their  mathematical  sense  imply  ? 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry— for  then  you 
would  be  in  a  flurrjp^-and  then  you 
would  smack  of  the  Wooden  Spoon. 
Does  Mr  Malthus  mean  to  say,  that 
the  demand  for  wheat  being  given, 
and  remaining  the  same  both  as  to 
the  numbers  reauiring  it  and  tiie 
quantity  required,  that  if  the  supply 
wmre  to  fail  one  half,  the  price  would 
be  merely  doubled?  Do  you  think, 
sir,  that  that  is  his  meaninff  ?  Why, 
by  your  stupid  stare,  we  oegin  to 
suqMct  you  do — in  which  case,  you 
must  brieve  Mr  Malthus  to  be  as 
utterly  ignorant  of  political  economy 
as  you  are  yourselt ;  but  if,  in  spite 
of  your  stupid  stare,  you  are  forced 
to  confess  that  Mr  Malthus  is  no 
such  ignoramus,  then  please  to  play 
off  a  littie  of  tiie  same  exquisite  wit 
on  the  reverend  gentieman,  as  you 
flashed  into  the  eyes  of  the  Honour- 
able Member,  for  he  too,  in  spite  of 
his  anti-population  principles,  and 
we  must  si^,  in  violation  of  the  con* 
duct  proper  in  a  clergyman,  has  by 
the  word  imer^ely^  let  out  the  secret 
of  his  connexion  with  the  ^  Lady 
witii  1.760,500  chUdrenl" 

One  other  whwper  in  your  ear* 
Mr  Malthus,  speaking  of  M.  Muret's 
Theory,  savs,  that  it  implies  **  that 
the  fruitfufness  of  women  should 
v«i3fmo#rM/ya«tiieir  health."  Now, 
shr,  do  you  think  that  Mr  Malthus 
imputes  to  M.  Muret  this  belief-^that 
the  women  who  survive  to  double 
the  average  age,  shall  be  widowed 
with  only  just  half  the  average  fruit* 
fulness?  You  cannot— you  may  de- 
pend upon  it — be  such  an  ass.  Be 
assured  you  cannot— for  the  births 
and  deaths  in  the  places  M.  Muret 
refers  to,  are  given  by  him  in  num- 
bers—and the  proportions  these  ex- 
hibit do  not  vary  in  the  inverse 
ratio,  M.  Muref  s  term— or  vary  in- 
versely—Mr Malthus's— in  a  mathe- 
matical senso— but  tbey  «  varv  in- 
versely," according  to  the  literal,  pri- 
mary, and  common  acceptation  of 
the  terms— as  they  have  bemi  ex* 

Jlained  by  Home  Tooke,  Bailey, 
ohnson,  a^  Richardson— and  used 
by  M.  Muret,  Mr  Malthus,  Md  Mr 
Sadla*. 

Gentle  readersall— we  request  you 
tolookattheRevlewerstaMlingtiiere 
crowned  wHb  hie  paper  fieol'a  i 
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with  one  finger  in  liis  moutti,&ndano- 
tlier  in  his  eye — and  whatthinlc  you  of 
the  wit  and  arithmetician  now?  You 
think  just  as  Mr  Sadler  thinks— who 
says,  *'  I  would  not  needlessly  dwell 
upon  a  mere  verhid  dispute;  but  as 
the  Reviewer,  who  passes  over  great 
part  of  my  argument  in  a  convenient 
silence,  is  so  ostentatiously  learned 
for  several  paffes  together  upon  this 
ridiculous  quioble,  Useemea  proper 
in  me  to  retort  upon  him  his  own 
imputation  of '  ignorance;'  and  I  will, 
without  pronouncing  as  confidently 
regarding  him  as  he  has  of  me,  just 
hint  a  suspicion,  which  his  parade 
of  learning  has  forced  upon  me, 
that  he  is  in  reality  about  as  deep  in 
mathematics  as  Goldsmith's  Ephraim 
Jenkinson  was  in  Greek.  After  all, 
whetfier  my  principle  is  happily  ex- 
pressed, is  not  the  dispute ;  defini- 
tions rarely  are,  there  being  nothing, 
as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  says,  '  more 
difficult  than  a  good  definition;'  but 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  mathema- 
tical meaning  of  the  term  which  I 
used  in  a  popular,  and,  as  I  stUl  con- 
tend, in  a  proper  sense,  is — to  retort 
the  language  of  the  Reviewer — 
*  False/ "  We  "  announce"  this 
**  great  discovery" — though  Mr  Sad- 
ler has  not  done  so — **  with  all  the 
pomp  of  Capital  letters." 

Let  us  now  exhibit  our  fool's-cap- 
crowned  Reviewer  in  another  light. 
Hitherto  Mr  Sadler  has  been  expo- 
sing him  as  a  hypercritic — a  woiud- 
be  wit — an  ignoramus — and  the 
booby  of  the  lowest  form  of  arith- 
meticians in  a  little  day-school  of  a 
pleasantly-situated  village,  in  the 
midst  of  meadows,  and  embosomed 
in  trees.  See  him  now  misrepresent- 
ing and  mutilating  the  meanmg  of  a 
statement  simple  as  truth  can  be,  and 
clear  as  the  day. 

Mr  Sadler,  in  speaking  of  Mr  Mal- 
thus's  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
ratios,  said,  that  **  as  far  as  nature 
has  to  do  with  the  question,  men 
might  plant  twice  the  number  of 
peas,  and  breed  from  a  double  num- 
Der  of  the  same  animals,  with  equal 
prospect  of  their  muUiplicatiotu'*  And 
so  he  might.  But  what  says  the  Re- 
viewer to  this?  He  says,  «  Why,  if 
Mr  Sadler  thinks,  as  far  as  nature  is 
concerned,  that  four  sheep  will  dou- 
ble as  fast  as  two,  and  eight  as  fast 
as  four,  how  can  he  deny  that  the 
geometrical  ratio  does  exist  in  the 
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works  of  nature  ?  Or  has  he  a  defini- 
tion of  his  own  for  geometrical  pro- 
gressioHf  as  well  as  for  inverse  pro^ 
portion  ?" 

A  word  in  your  ear.  Never  has 
Mr  Sadler  admitted  that  the  geome- 
trical principle  of  increase,  either  of 
plants  or  animals,  any  more  than  of 
human  beings,  is,  on  the  same  space, 
possible— on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
ffrand  aim  of  his  work  to  prove  it 
impossible ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
Reviewer  first  garbles  a  sentence  to 
suit  his  purpose,  and  then  shews  that 
he  is  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  it  contains!  What  are  Mr 
Sadler's  words  ?  **  With  equal  pro- 
sped  of  their  multiplication."  And 
what  is  the  meaning  the  Reviewer 
attributes  to  these  words  ?  '<  With 
prospect  of  their  eqtuzl  mulHpliea' 
tionir  This  is  either  foolish  or 
knavish — ^foolish  if  he  cannot  see  the 
distinction — ^knavish  if  he  does — and 
yet  boldly  denies  that  there  is  any — 
for  the  distinction  expresses  a  differ- 
ence which  involves  the  entire  dis- 
pute. 

Thus  it  is  that  Mr  Sadler  cufis  the 
Reviewer's  ears,  which  find  the  paper 
fool's  cap  no  protection.  ''Let  roe  ask 
the  learned  divines  who  contribute  to 
the  pages  of  the  same  Review,  whe- 
ther, in  the  beautiful  parable  of  the 
Sower,  our  Saviour  does  not  hold 
forth  to  all  who  receive  his  word  into 
honest  and  good  hearts,  an  equal prO' 
sped  of  increase^ — and  whether  that 
is  the  prospect  of  an  equal  increase  ? 
Or,  to  avoid  ajpain  falling  under  the 
lash  of  such  cntics,  in  taking  illustra- 
tions from  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  Reviewer  himself  as  a 

Erofound  mathematician,  which,from 
is  familiarity  with  the  Rule  of  Three 
inveroe,  it  is  evident  he  must  be, — 
I  would  ask  him — whether,  if  I  say 
tiiat  on  the  Newtonian  system  there  is 
equal prosped  of  the  motions  of  Jupi* 
ter  and  Saturn,  I  am  saying  that,  on 
the  Newtonian  system,  there  is  a  pro- 
spect of  the  equal  motions  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  ?  Or,  as  doubtiess  he  is  as 
great  a  politician  as  he  is  a  mathema- 
tician, will  he  say  whether,  when 
Home  Tooke  (probably  as  good  a 
philolo^st  as  himself)  says,  that 
'  there  is  a  very  great  difference  be> 
tween  having  an  equal  right  to  a 
share,  and  a  right  to  an  emutl  tkeuf  ' 
in  the  representation/  he  le  utteiiig 
nonsense  ?'  The  Reviewer  is  Amt 
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lutely  ignorant  of  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  construction. 

Is  it  not  pleasant  to  sec  a  clear- 
beaded,  well-iuformed  man  fioeging 
the  bottom  of  a  muddy-noddled  and 
ignorant  boy  ?   It  is. 

But  the  flogging  the  Reviewer  has 
got  as  yet  is  far  ^om  being  equal  to 
his  deserts.  So  he  must  get  some 
more— one  other  stripe— butatingler. 
For  to  ignorance  he  has  added,  in  the 
attempt  at  argument  noticed  above, 
wilful  misrepresentation.  Not  only 
does  he  totally  suppress  the  nature 
of  the  argument  in  which  the  pass- 
age he  criticises  occurs,  but  he  has 
actually  omitted  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence  itself,  so  as  to  make  the 
remainder  express,  as  he  sillily 
thinks,  what  he  knew  was  not  the 
meaning  of  Mr  Sadler.  Mr  Sadler 
was  shewing  that  human  food  could 
be  made  to  multiply  as  fast  as  hu- 
man beings — in  a  world,  generally 
speaking,  <*  all  but  unoccupied ;" 
where  he  said,  for  instance,  that  men 
might  plant  twice  the  number  of 
peas,  and  breed  from  a  double  num- 
Der  of  the  same  animals,  with  equal 
prospect  of  die  multiplication.  Ex- 
pound that  sentence  m  his  own  way, 
and  the  Reviewer,  being,  though  a 
boy,  not  exactly  Wordsworth's  Idiot 
Boy,  son  of  Betty  Foy,  must  see  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  it 
and  Mr  Sadler's  entire  theory.  Nay,  he 
knows  Uiat  the  equal  multiplication 
of  the  same  number  of  human  beings, 
under  otherwise  similar  circum- 
stances, on  an  equal  space,  is  a  part 
of  Mr  Sadler's  theory.  Aye,  so  well 
does  he  know  it,  that  elsewhere  he 
interprets  the  principle  so  riffidly,  as 
to  demand  in  proof  of  it,  Uie  verv 
same  degree  of  multiplication,  though 
the  circumstances  Mr  Sadler  has 

rially  enumerated  as  constantly 
tmgtbe principle, are  dissimilar! 
And  yet,  here,  tne  poor  creature 
dreams  that  he  has  detectedignorance 
and  inconsistency  in  Mr  Sadler, 
when,  in  treating  of  the  subject  as 
referable  to  a  world  "  all  but  un- 
occupied," that  gentleman  assumes 
that  a  pea  might  be  planted,  or  a 
sheep  introduced,  in  the  unoccupied 
parts,  with  at  least  equal  prospect 
of  multiplication,  compared  with  the 
increase  in  parts  possessed  and  culti- 
vated !  The  brazen  effrontery  of 
misrepresentation  can  go  no  farther 
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than  this.  So  the  other  stripe-*the 
tingler. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  ludi- 
crous and  loathsome  love  of  mali- 
cious misrepresentation,  which,  in  the 
mind  of  this  Reviewer,  is  absolutely 
a  disease.  Mr  Sadler  gives  a  list  of 
the  number  of  emigrants  who  had 
arrived  in  ten  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1817— for 
which  he  is  indebted  to  Dr  Seybert, 
an  author  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  He 
thinks  that  the  number  in  that  list  is 
probably  too  small — the  accounts 
from  which  it  was  framed  having 
been,  in  all  likelihood,  casually  ob- 
tained. Indeed,  he  proves  that  the 
numbers  received  by  Dr  Seybert 
fell  far  short  of  the  real  ones— and  he 
proves  it  by  direct  evidence — no  less 
than  twenty  ports  having  been  omit- 
ted, which,  even  as  early  as  1796,  had 
been  placed  under  custom-house  re« 
gulations.  And  having  proved  it,  he 
very  properly  sajs,  "  tnat  accounts 
thus  obtained,  if  not  wilfully  exag- 
gerated, must  always  fall  short  of  the 
truth."  The  infatuated  Reviewer, 
after  some  other  unprincipled  im- 
pertinence, says,  "  We  will,  how- 
ever, suppose  with  Mr  Sadler,  that 
Dr  Seybert,  finding  himself  compel- 
led to  choose  between  two  %va»,  pre- 
ferred telling  a  falsehood,  to  exagge- 
rating, and  consequently  underrated 
the  number  of  emigrants !  I !  1"  If 
the  Reviewer  be  not  Wordsworth's 
Idiot  Boy,  and  the  son  of  Betty  Foy 
— what  is  he? 

But  Mr  Sadler,  having  thus  ''flog- 
ged the  offending  Adam  out  of  him," 
finds  that  the  offending  Adam,  after 
a  short  flight,  will  return  to  his  for- 
mer habitation.  No  alternative  is 
left— but  to  resume  the  knout,  which 
he  wields  '*  with  a  skill  and  dexteri- 
ty" which  may  well  excite  the  envy 
even  of  Christopher  North* 

Intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  his 
own  vanity  served  up  to  his  nostrils 
by  his  own  flattering  self  on  a  fla- 
ming censer,  of  which  the  smell  is 
far  nrom  being  agreeable  to  the  by- 
standers, who  rat£er  turn  their  faces 
a  little  to  the  one  side,  the  Reviewer 
exclaims, "  Does  this  principle"  (the 
law  of  population  illustrated  by  Mr 
Sadler)  "  vindicate  the  honour  of 
God  ?  Does  it  hold  out  any  new  hope 
or  comfort  to  man  ?  Not  at  all.    We 
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pledge  ourselTes  to  shew,  with  the 
utmost  strictness  of  reasoning,  from 
Mr  Sadler's  own  principles,  and 
from  facts  of  the  most  notorious  de- 
scription, that  every  consequence 
which  follows  from  the  law  of  geo- 
metrical progression,  laid  down  hy 
Mr  Malthus,  will  follow  from  the 
law,  miscalled  a  law  of  inverse  va- 
riation hy  Mr  Sadler." 

Mr  Sadler  and  Christopher  North 
will  force  you  to  redeem  that  pledge 
—or  hehold  the  knout.  Step  forth 
then,  sir,  to  the  middle  of  the  floor— 
and  now  for  your ''  utmost  strictness 
of  reasoning, '  and  your  "  facts  of  the 
most  notorious  description."  Here 
they  are.  *'  London  is  tne  most  thick- 
ly peopled  spot  of  its  size  in  the 
known  worla.  Therefore  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  population  of  London 
must,  according  to  Mr  Sadler,  he  less 
than  the  fecundity  of  human  heings 
living  on  any  other  spot  of  equal 
&fe.  But  though,  according  to  Mr 
gaoler,  the  fecundity  is  less  In  Lon- 
don than  elsewhere,  and  though  the 
mortality  is  greater  there  than  else- 
where, we  find  that  even  in  London, 
the  numher  of  hirths  greatly  exceeds 
the  numher  of  deaths.  During  the 
ten  years  which  ended  with  1820, 
there  were  50,000  more  haptisms 
than  hurials  within  the  bills  oi  mor- 
tality. It  follows,  therefore,  that 
even  within  London  itself,  an  in- 
crease of  the  population  is  takine 
place  by  internal  propajgation  alone.*^ 

Mr  Sadler  begins  with  contradict- 
ing the  whole  statement.  Perhaps 
the  Reviewer  is  the  only  man  in 
London  who  does  not  know  that  an 
immense  number  of  the  propagators 
there,  are,  and  have  always  been, 
derived  from  a  constant  and  im- 
mense influx  of  inhabitants  from  the 
country.  Dr  Price  states,  that  of 
8226  married  persons  examined  at 
the  Westminster  Infirmary,  only 
824  were  bom  in  London,  In  the 
higher  ranks  the  proportion  would 
be  smaller.  The  Reviewer  miffht 
have  seen  this  fact  quoted  by  Mr 
Malthus. 

But  the  Reviewer,  in  his  all-com- 
prehensive ignorance  of  "  facts  of 
the  most  notorious  description,"  of 
course  does  not  know  one  fact  which 
has  never  been  lost  sight  of  by  any 
one  writer  who  has  hitherto  address- 
ed himself  to  the  subject,— that  the 
registers  of  the  burials  in  London 
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are  notoriously  and  immensely  defi- 
cient Neither  has  it  been  once  de- 
nied, that,  relatively  to  the  register- 
ed births,  the  registered  burials  have 
constituted  a  great  and  growing  de- 
ficiency. 

The  population  of  London,  Mr 
Sadler  observes,  from  1700  to  1750, 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  sta- 
tionary. In  the  former  year  it  is 
calculated  to  have  been  674,850 ;  in 
the  latter,  676,250— but  from  that 
time  to  the  date  of  the  last  census 
in  1821,  it  had  nearly  doubled,  ha- 
ving become  1,274,800.  Now,  the 
birms  nearly  conformed  to  this  in- 
crease, the  ratio  having  somewhat 
diminished,  so  far,  therefore,  con- 
firming Mr  Sadler's  principle.  From 
1700  to  1750,  the  annual  registered 
births   averaged,  according  to  the 

?ublished  registers,  17,099 ;  from 
810  to  1820,  that  average  was 
28,489 ;  thus  the  population  had  in- 
creased 72  per  cent,  the  births  67* 
per  cent  Now,  presuming  that  the 
entered  burials  were  equally  com- 
plete, it  is  obvious  that  the  deaths 
also  would  have  increased  in  some- 
thing like  the  same  proportion.  But 
how  -stands  the  fact  ?  Why,  the 
deaths  from  1700  to  1750  averaged, 
in  the  same  tables,  24,368 ;  from  1810 
to  1820,  (the  population  having  then 
nearly  doubled,)  they  averaged 
22,38 1  only ! !  Most  absurd  would 
it  indeed  be  to  attempt  to  account 
for  so  immense  a  relative  diminution 
by  any  minute  calculation  about  the 
improvement  of  human  life— and 
well,  therefore,  is  Mr  Sadler,  after 
such  a  statement,  entitled  to  say, 
*'  Can  another  word  be  necessary  to 
expose  to  ridicule  the  equally  confi- 
dent and  ignorant  assumptions  of  our 
Reviewer,  founded  upon  such  data 
as  these  ?" 

But  Mr  Sadler  does  not  quit  the 
Reviewer  on  this  exposure  of  his  ig- 
norance— but,  following  up  his  blow, 
prostrates  him  on  the  bosom  of  his  old 
moUier  earth.  According  to  the  fore- 
going number  of  annual  burials,  the 
mortality  in  the  metropolis  is  only  one 
in  between  forty-nine  and  fifty  of  the 
entire  population.  In  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality the  a^es  of  the  deaths  are  clas- 
sified ;  and  it  appears  that  more  than 
a  third  of  the  number  of  the  born  die 
under  the  age  of  ^vc  years.  Suppose 
then,  for  a  moment,  that  the  docu- 
ments on  which  the  Reviewer  builds 
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his  refutation  of  Mr  Sadler's  theory 
were  true — what  follows?  Why,  that 
even  were  the  population  stationary, 
all  Londoners  who  survive  the  age 
of  five,  live,  on  the  average,  above 
threescore  and  ten  years !  What  a 
shew  of  erey-headed  Cockneys  I 

But  Inr  Sadler  cannot  help  giving 
a  slight  kick  to  the  Reviewer,  now 
that  ne  is  down — not  to  hurt  him — 
but  simply  to  shew  his  contempt. 
It  is  stated  in  the  abstract  of  tne 
registers  of  181 1,  and  also  in  that  of 
1821,  that  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1794,  it  was  ascertained  by  the  col- 
lector on  the  then  tax  on  burials, 
that  8 148  persons  were  interred  with- 
out being  registered,  and  that  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  whole  number  of 
interments,  or  even  of  burial  grounds, 
were  discoverable  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation.  This  rectification  was 
imperfect,  even  in  1794 — what  then 
ought  to  be  the  additions  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ?  But  let  the  Reviewer  take 
the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  abstract  of 
the  registers  in  1794 — and  apply  it 
to  his  calculation  of  an  increase  of 
above  50,000,  decennially,  to  the  po- 
pulation of  London,  by  internal  pro- 
pagation only,  and  pray,  what  has 
become  of  his  **  utmost  strictness  of 
reasoning,"  and  his  "  facts  of  the 
most  notorious  description,*'  and  his 
pledge  to  prove  Mr  Sadler  a  Mal- 
tiiusian  ? 

But  the  Reviewer  stirring  on  the 
ground,  as  if  he  were  strivine  to  get 
up,  Mr  Sadler,  to  keep  him  down  as 
long  as  it  may  be  his  will  and  plea- 
sure, sets  his  foot  upon  his  neck — 
thus.  The  accounts  which  prostrate 
Pomposo  has  assumed  as  relatively 
correct,  regarding  the  prolificness 
of  London,  mform  us,  that  there  were 
284,897 registered  births,  and  120,605 
marriages,  during  the  ten  years  from 
1810  to  1820.  These  numbers  give 
2.36  as  the  prolificness  of  each  mar- 
riage. Now,  we  learn  from  other 
documents,  that  about  half  the  deaths 
in  London  consist  of  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  It  follows, 
thereK>re,  that  if  even  all  the  survi- 
vors were  to  marry  at  twenty,  still 
that  a  married  couple  can  only  yield 
on  the  average  1.18  child  each,  that 
will  survive  to  marry.  Therefore, 
in  a  single  generation,  according  to 
those  statements,  as  far  *<  as  internal 
propagation  is  concerned,"  2  dimi- 
nish to  1^,  or  200  persons  to  118; 
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and  yet  the  ^ntieman  on  the  ground- 
flat  maintams  that  there  is  nothing 
in  Mr  Sadler's  "  boasted  principle*^ 
to  prevent  the  whole  earth  from  be- 
coming *'  as  thick  with  human  beings 
as  St  Giles's  1"  But  assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  documents  to 
which  he  appeals,  and  on  which  he 
builds  his  pretended  refutation  of  Mr 
Sadler,  then,  asks  that  inexorable 
statist,  what  is  there,  on  the  principle 
of  the  person  prostrate  beneath  his 
feet,  to  prevent  St  Giles's  parish  from 
becoming  a  Salisbury  Plain  ? 

"  It  is  thus,"  quoth  Mr  Sadler, 
*'  that  the  Reviewer  has  redeemed 
his  pledge,  evinced '  the  utmost  strict- 
ness of  reasoning/  and  shewn,*  from 
facts  of  the  most  notorious  descrip- 
tion,' that  my  principle  is  one  of  su- 
perfecundity.  He  has  done  this  by 
assuming  that  there  are  fewer  deaths 
in  London  now  than  there  were  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Tnow  when  there  are  more 
than  double  the  number  of  people  to 
die,)  and  consequently  that  half  the 
population  bid  fair  to  be  what  are 
called,  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  Struld- 
brugs,  or  immortal ;  or,  at  all  events, 
that  those  who  survive  the  age  of 
five  years,  live,  at  present,  to  be- 
tween three  and  fourscore  each,  not 
here  and  there  one,  but  the  whole  of 
them  on  an  average.  An  old  Parr, 
therefore,  according  to  him,  would 
be  no  curiosity  in  London."  The  ima- 
^nation  again  beholds  in  astonish- 
ment street  and  square  all  crowded 
with  Cockneys, 

"  Who  look  80  old  and  grey, 
In  truth  you  find  it  bard  to  say 
They  e*er  could  have  been  young.** 

The  Reviewer  having,  he  says, 
shewn  (shewn ! !)  that  Mr  Sadler's 
Theory,  if  it  be  true,  is  as  much  a 
tiieory  of  superfecundity  as  that  of 
Mr  Malthus,  then  says,  **  but  it  is 
not  true—and  from  Mr  Sadler's  own 
tables  we  will  prove  that  that  is  not 
true."  Mr  Sadler  answers,  •*  if  he 
does  not  make  use  of  my  tables  for 
the  purpose,  his  chance  of  refutation 
is  very  slight"— And  indeed  it  is— 
for  no  table,  poor  fellow,  does  he 
keep  of  his  own— he  cannot  afford  it 
^and  most  ungratefully,  but  impo- 
tently,  tries  to  upset  the  table  spread 
for  him  in  the  wilderness  of  his  own 
intellectual  powers,  by  a  man  who 
is  entitied,  by  the  endowment  of  na- 
ture,to  be  liberalof  gifts  to  paupew— 
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•ven  thougby  as  in  this  case,  they  too 
often  prej  on  the  charity  they  abuse. 
The  Reviewer,  accordingly,  suppres- 
ses every  diing  that  is  necessary, 
either  to  comprehend  or  prove  Mr 
Sadler's  Theory,  and  selects  from  two 
or  three  tables,  out  of  a  hundred,  one 
fact  or  two,  out  of  thousands,  which, 
in  his  Ignorant  spite,  he  conceives  to 
be  irreconcilable  with  it.  Such  is 
his  metliod  of  induction — and  yet, 
would  you  believe  it?  he  quotes 
Lord  Bacon — and,  no  doubt,  prides 
himself  on  beine  a  strict  disciple  of 
the  Verulam  School  I 

Now,  had  the  Reviewer  shewn 
^ot  one  or  two  facts  merely,  but 
dozens — aye  scores— irreconcilable 
with  Mr  Sadler*s  theory,  he  would 
not,  by  such  shewing,  have  proved  it 
false— but,  as  a  philosopher,  would 
have  been  called  upon  W  the  love 
of  truth  to  find  some  explanation  of 

many  hundred  facts  had  been  not 
only  brought  forward  all  reconcila- 
ble with  it,  but  accountable  only  by 
it,  for  one  that  might  seem  to  contra- 
dict it  But  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
—if,  Indeed,  any  thing  can  be  surprf 
sing  in  the  stupidity  of  the  person  of 
whom  Mr  Sadler  has  made  such  an 
exposure,  and  such  a  spectacle,  that 
the  fact  or  two  which  he  has  put  his 
paws  upon  among  the  mighty  multi- 
tude, turn  out  utterly  "  feckless,*' 
admit  of  the  easiest  explanation,  or 
rather  have  no  bearing  whatever 
against  the  theory  he  in  vain  would, 
even  in  the  most  insignificant  point, 
impugn. 

Thus,  among  a  great  number  of 
others,  Mr  Sadler  gives  one  table, 
which  proves  the  principle  for  which 
he  contends,  from  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land classed,  most  scrupulously,  ac* 
cording  to  the  condensation  of  Uieir 
inhabitants.  And  he  has  afterwards 
added  one  of  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, from  which  he  deduces  that  the 
same  principle  seems  to  be  in  opera- 
tion even  in  the  minuter  divisions 
of  tlie  county  when  similarly  class- 
ed. But  on  the  strict  accuracy  of 
this  table,  having  had  to  compute  the 
areas  of  the  several  Hundreds  him- 
self, he  lays  no  stress ;  nor,  of  course, 
did  he  expect  that  in  single  instances 
the  existence  of  the  principle  would 
have  been  dearly  manifested,  nor 
indeed  does  the  nature  of  his  proof 
require  it  Knowing  all  this,  the  Re- 
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viewer,  most  unlike  an  honest  en- 
quirer after  truth,  and  most  like  a 
dishonest  enquirer  after  falsehood, 
takes  this  very  table,  to  fish  out  of 
it,  if  possible, "  some  fack,"  to  prove 
that  Mr  Sadler's  theory  cannot  be 
true  I 

But  he  is  no  angler — either  with 
tlie  fly  or  worm — ignorant  alike  of 
surface  and  ground-fishing— and  ac- 
cordingly he  flogs  the  waters  he  has 
muddied  in  vain— not  a  fish  will 
either  rise  or  bite,  to  reward  his 
pains  and  his  patience ;  he  has  not 
so  much  even  as  ''one  glorious 
nibble." 

Here  is  his  objection.  "  In  Al- 
mondness,  where,  Mr  Sadler  tells  us, 
the  population  is  2G7  to  the  square 
mile,  there  are  415  births  to  100 
marriages.  The  population  of  Al- 
mondness  is  twice  as  thick  as  the 
population  of  the  nine  counties  re- 
ferred to  in  the  other  table ;  yet  the 
number  of  births  to  a  marriage  is 
greater  in  Almondness  than  in  Uiose 
counties.  Once  more,  Mr  Sadler 
tells  us,  that  in  three  counties  in 
which  the  population  was  from  300 
to  350  on  the  square  mile,  the  births 
to  100  marriages  were  353  ;  and  he 
afterwards  rates  them  at  375.  Again, 
we  say,  let  him  take  his  choice.  But 
from  his  table  of  the  population  of 
Lancashire,  it  appears  tnat  in  the 
Hundred  of  Leyland,  where  the 
population  is  364  to  the  square 
mile,  the  number  of  births  to  100 
marriages,  is  391.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  marriages  becoming  more 
fruitful  as  the  population  becomes 
denser." 

Here  we  think  we  hear  the  little 
Bantam— feathered  down  to  the  toes 
— and  as  proud  of  his  red  fiery  comb 
and  wattles,  as  if  what 

"  seems  his  head, 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on**— 

clap  his  wings  and  crow — forgetting 
that  even  in  the  fable  it  is  not  such 
a  cock  that  is  said  to  frighten  the 
lion. 

Mr  Sadler  asks  him  if  he  does  not 
recollect  a  reason  more  than  ade- 
quate to  produce  this  difference, 
which  he  himself,  the  Reviewer,  re- 
cognises, when  talking  of  the  New 
States  of  North  America?  That  rea« 
son  is — the  removals  which  lake 
place  to  any  particular  country  or 
district,  coneisting  mostly  of  i]i«v|« 
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duals  in  the  prime  of  life.  Many  of 
these,  doubtless,  are  unmarried;  but 
many  are  married ;  and  thither  they 
ffo  to  better  their  condition,  or  to 
nnd  employment  for  their  children. 
Now,  does  the  Reviewer,  asks  Mr 
Sadler,  write  in  English,  and  not 
know  that  there  are  vast  numbers 
of  such  settlers,  who  annually  pro- 
ceed to  Lancashire  ?  Ignorant  as  he 
is,  how  should  he  have  known  that 
in  respect  of  the  two  very  divi- 
sions in  question,  their  rate  of  in- 
crease during  ten  years,  from  1811 
and  1 82 1 ,  proves  the  fact  ?  For  the 
Hundred  of  Almondness  has  in- 
creased 26  per  cent  during  that  term, 
and  that  of  Leyland  above  21  per 
cent;  so  that  the  increase  on  both 
is  above  24  per  cent  in  ten  years, 
or  about  half^  as  much  affain  as  that 
which  was  taking  place  m  the  king- 
dom at  large  dunng  the  same  periodl 
Yet  Mr  Sadler  has  ascertained  that 
there  is  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  marriages  celebrated  in  these  two 
hundreds,  than  there  is,  on  the  ave- 
rage, fn  the  whole  kingdom.  Why  ? 
Because,  obviously,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  increase  is  made  up 
of  the  constant  accessions  of  those 
who  are  already  married.  Is  not, 
then,  a  difference  of  about  four  per 
cent  in  the  prolificness  of  Leyland, 
for  instance,  compared  with  that  of 
the  four  English  counties  the  Re- 
viewer refers  to,  most  satisfactorily 
accounted  for?  Nor  dare  he  to 
deny  it.  For  the  Reviewer  him- 
self has  accounted  for  differences, 
in  some  cases  amounting  to  about 
100  per  cent,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
children  in  America  to  the  prolific 
females,  to  the  same  cause — emigra- 
tion. Will  he  swallow  a  camel,  and 
boggle  at  a  enat  ? — the  body  of  an 
elephant,  ana  choke  upon  the  tail  ? 

Mr  Sadler  has  given  what  the  Re- 
viewer calls  ^  a  long  table  of  all  the 
towns  of  England."  It,  he  says,  '*  is 
alone  sufficient  to  upset  the  whole 
theory."  Hear  him.  *' We  find  that 
the  fecundity  in  towns  of  fewer  than 
3000  inhabitants  is  actually  much 

S eater  than  the  average  fecundity  of 
e  kingdom,  and  that  the  fecundity 
in  towns  of  between  8000  and  4000, 
is  at  least  as  great  as  the  average  fe- 
cundity of  the  kingdom.  The  ave- 
rage fecundity  of  a  marriage  in  towns 
or  fewer  than  8000  inhabitants  is 
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about  four ;  in  towns  of  between 
8000  and  4000  inhabitants,  it  is  8.60. 
Now,  the  average  fecundity  of  Eng- 
land, when  it  contained  only  160  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile,  and  when, 
therefore,  according  to  the  new  law 
of  population,  the  fecundity  must 
have  been  greater  than  it  now  is, 
was,  according  to  Mr  Sadler,  8.66 
to  a  marriage.  To  proceed:  the 
fecundity  of  a  marriage  in  the  Eng- 
lish towns  of  between  8000  and  4000 
is  stated  at  8.56.  But  when  we 
turn  to  Mr  Sadler's  table  of  the  coun- 
ties, we  find  the  fecundity  of  a  mar- 
riage in  Warwickshire  and  Stafford- 
shire rated  at  only  8.48;  and  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Surrey  at  only  8.41. 
These  facts  disprove  Mr  Sadler's 
principle ;  and  the  fact  on  which  he 
lays  so  much  stress,  that  the  fecun- 
dity is  less  in  the  great  towns  than 
in  the  small  towns,  does  not  tend  in 
any  degree  to  prove  his  principle." 

Again  we  hear  the  Bantam  crow- 
ing. He  ceases  his  scraugh — and 
says  that  the  fact  of  the  fecundity  of 
Manchester  being  less  than  the  fe- 
cundity of  Sandwich  or  Guildford, 
is  a  circumstance  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Mr  Sadler's  theory ;  but  that 
the  fecundity  of  Sandwich  is  fl[reater 
than  the  average  fecundity  of  Kent 
—that  the  fecundity  of  Guildford  is 
greater  than  the  average  fecundity  of 
Surrey— as  from  Mr  Sadler's  own 
tables  appears  to  be  the  case — these 
are  fact^  ne  says,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  his.theory.  We  say  they  are  not. 

The  statistical  account  of  all  the 
places  mentioned  by  the  Reviewer  in 
this  triumphant  passage  is  thorough- 
ly known  to  Mr  Sadler.  The  Review- 
er knows  no  more  of  it  than  if  they 
were  in  the  moon.  All  he  knows  is 
what  Mr  Sadler  has  told  him  in  his 
tables,  about  the  mere  numbers  of 
their  population.  And  did  the  infa- 
tuated, quibbler  never  for  a  moment 
stop  to  consider,  whether  it  was  like- 
ly or  not  that  the  man  who  construct- 
ed the  tables  should  know  how  they 
bore  upon  his  own  theory  ?  Did  no 
suspiaon  ever  enter  his  mind  that, 
in  all  this  botheration  of  his  about 
tables,  he  might  flounder  into  a  trap- 
door in  the  floor,  and  break  his  neck  ? 
In  the  first  place,  then,  concerning 
the  very  first  town  he  mentions. 
Sandwich,  the  census  remarks,  that 
part  of  its  liberties  lie  in  the  adjacent 
2d 
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hundredB^  and  are  entered  among 
them,  a  fact  which  of  itself  divests 
the  computation  of  all  certainty. 

Secondly,  as  to  Guildford,  the  other 
instance,  the  same  census  states,  that 
its  registers  include  those  of  three  Dis- 
senting congregations,  Uie  only  ones 
insert^  in  the  returns  of  Uie  whole 
county,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
a  small  body  of  Quakers,  which,  as 
including  the  marriages  also  of  that 
denomination,  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  proportion.  So  ignorant  is  the 
Reyiewer  of  the  very  census  he  se- 
lects for  his  purpose  I  Indeed,  he 
will  not  learn,  let  Mr  Sadler  din  it 
into  hh  ears  ever  so  often,  that  there 
are  frequently  such  variations  in  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  that  in 
some  cases  they  leave  a  town  with- 
out a  single  marriage — as  hi  the  case 
of  Macclesfield. 

But,  thirdly,  Mr  Sadler  flings  these 
answers  from  him,  in  the  careless- 
ness of  a  man  provided  with  other 
irresistible  proofs  of  Uie  ignorance 
of  his  antagonist,  and  proceeds  by  a 
more  simple  and  decisive  method 
'  to  dispoee  of  the  entire  objection. 
He  leaves  the  Reviewer  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  bn^gadocio,  who,  ha- 
ying called  upon  a  crovrd  to  behold 
in  what  grand  style  he  would  run  you 
through  the  body,  finds  his  own  wea- 
pon twitched  out  of  his  hand  and  over 
nis  head,  and  yours  beating  a  tat* 
too  on  his  skull,  which  rings  like  an 
alarm-bell  all  round  the  neidibour- 
hood.  ••That  the  fecundity  of  Guild- 
ford is  greater  than  the  average 
fecundity  of  Surrey — as  from  his  own 
tables  appears  to  be  the  case— these 
are  facts  utterly  inconsistent  with 
his  theory."  So  has  said  the  Reviewer 
—believing  the  population  of  Surrey 
to  be  rural  in  the  extreme,  and  to  be 
sprinkled  over  hill  and  plain  in  pretty 
httle  single  cottages,  fitter  themes  for 
Poetry  than  Political  Economy.  This 
assertion,  Mr  Sadler  rightlv  repre- 
sents as  Ihe  climax  of  absurdity.  In 
the  last  census,  Surrey  numbered 
396,658  inhabitants,  and  to  say  not  a 
word  of  the  other  towns  in  the 
county,  above  ttoo  hundred  thousand 
of  these  are  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality. Pray  be  so  good  as  to  inform 
us  and  yourself,  good  Master  Lieu- 
tenant, how  it  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  Mr  Sadler's  principle,  that  the 
fecundity  of  GuiMford,  which  num- 
bers about  3000  inhabitants,  should 
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be  greater  than  the  average  fecundity 
of  Surrey,  made  up,  as  the  bulk  of 
the  population  is,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis ?  And,  pray  be  so  good  as 
to  inform  us  and  yourself,  ffood 
Master  Lieutenant,  after  you  nave 
drawn  in  your  breath  on  having 
answered  the  above  query,  why  the 
fecundity  of  a  given  number  of 
marriages  in  the  clean  little  rural 
towns  you  allude  to,  while  in  the 
act,  as  vou  suppose,  of  demolishing 
Mr  Sadler's  principle,  should  not, 
according  to  that  prmciple,be  some^ 
what  higher  than  that  of  an  equal 
number,  half-taken  from  the  heart  of 
Birmingham  or  Manchester,  and  half 
from  the  populous  districts  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  ?  Why  should 
you  stare  like  a  stuck  pig,  or  make 
mouths  like  a  monkey  at  Mr  Sadler, 
on  being  told  by  that  gentleman  that 
the  average  fecundity  in  towns  of 
fewer  than  3000  inhabitants  is  about 
four,  or  towns  of  between  4000  and 
5000,  3.66  to  a  marriage,  while 
that  of  a  marriage  in  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire — where  you  think 
according  to  his  principles  it  should 
be  greater — is  somewhat  less — being 
3.48 — in  Lancashire  and  Surrey  but 
3.41  ?  Surrey  is  settled.  Well,  then, 
with  respect  to  Warwickshire.  Do 
you  not  know  that  in  Warwickshire, 
far  above  half  the  population  is  com^ 
prised  in  large  towns?  On  the  top 
of  the  "  cheap  and  nasty,"  did  you 
never  pass  through  Birmingham  ? 
Soho!  Soho! — As  to  Stafforashire, 
besides  the  large  and  populous  towns 
in  its  iron  districts,  situated  so  close 
together  as  almost  to  form,  for  con^ 
siderable  distances,  a  continuous 
street — heard  you  never  of  the  pot- 
teries, a  great  population  recently 
accumulated,  not  included,  indeed, 
in  the  towns  distinctly  recorded  in  the 
censuses,  but  vastly  exceeding  in  its 
condensation  that  found  in  the 
places  to  which  you  allude  ?  What 
puzzles  you  with  Lancashire  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  one  fourth  of  the 
entire  population  is  made  up  of  the 
inhabitants  of  two  only  of  the  towns 
of  that  county  ?  And  that  fiu-  above 
half  of  it  is  contained  in  towns,  com- 
pared with  which,  those  you  refer  to 
are  villages?  Nay,  even  the  very 
hamlets  of  the  manufacturing  parts  of 
Lancashire  are  often  more  popukiut«< 
So  you  perceive,  siHy  sir,  that  \ 
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you  asserted,  and  pledged  yourself  to 
prove,  that "  Mr  Sadler  s  own  tables/' 
the  "  lone  table  of  all  the  towns  of 
England,  ''  are  alone  sufficient  to 
upset  his  whole  theory;"  you  had 
"  not  the  faintest  notion"  of  the 
consequences  of  your  rashness— « 
namely,  an  exhibition  or  rather  &Xr. 
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posure  of  your  own  ignorance — an 
Ignorance  almost  too  perfect  to  be 
qredible  in  a  world  like  this — ^too 
perfect,  assuredly,  long  to  live  pure 
here  below — and  destined,  after  pass- 
mff  before  our  eyes  in  brief  Review, 
to  DO  for  ever  relegated  to  Limbo. 


Chapter  III. 


\\ 


Perhaps  the  Reviewer,  whose  total 
ignorance  of  his  own  country  has 
l^en  exposed  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter, is  more  at  home  in  Prussia,  or 
the  Netherlands,  or  America — coun- 
tries into  which  he  follows  Mr  Sadler, 
to  smash  his  principle  there  too— * 
that  is,  to  fling  plate  after  phite  of 
cracked  crockery  against  the  walls  of 
a  church,  with  the  savage  purpose  of 
reducing  the  whole  fabric  to  ruins. 

He  fixes  upon  a  table  regarding 
Prussia,  whicn,  of  course,  as  usual, 
"  completely  disproves  Mr  Sadler's 
whole  principle.*^  Such  is  the  grim 
look  of  this  table,  that  he  is  at  first 
loath  to  approach  it.  "  We  are  sorry," 
quoth  he,  "  to  disturb  Mr  Sadler's 
complacency."  But  this  amiable 
weakness-^  this  Christian  repugnance 
to  the  infliction  of  mental  pam^by 
an  effort  of  stoical  magnanimity  he 
conquers — and  forthwiUi,  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  Mr  Sadler's  compla^ 
cency,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with 
wine,  doth  he,  as  we  said  before, 

"  Insupportably  his  foot  advance." 

But  something  catches  his  toe— he 
stumbles  and  trips — and  Mr  Sadler, 
sorry  to  have  even  thus  far  had  "  his 
complacency  disturbed,"  comes 
across  the  nape  of  his  neck  with  his 
critical  cane — almost  like  the  very 
Crutch — ^and  lo !  the  Reviewer  on  the 
ground,  for  the  fortieth  time  at  least 
— for  no  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
among  the  unfortunate  youths  of 
whom  we  read  in  the  annual  regis- 
ters of  many  lands,  ever  in  so  short 
a  time  experienced  as  many  ups-and- 
downs — to  say  nothing  of  Uie  rubs— - 
of  life. 

From  the  table  in  question,  re- 
garding Prussia,  it  appears,  that  at 
more  than  one  period  (1754-1784) 
when  collections  of  the  facts  requi- 
red were  made,  those  facts  are  found 
to  corroborate  Mr  Sadler's  principle. 
But  Mr  Sadler  plainly  intimated  that 


the  later  docuinent  Ty^as  the  more 
complete  and  correct.  Indeed  the 
table  of  the  date  1754,  is  very  imper- 
fect But  Mr  Sadler  gives  two  others 
— of  the  same  date,  1 784-— one  drawn 
up  by  Baumaunn,  the  other  by  Bas- 
ching — which  also  vary  consider- 
ably ;  and  because  they  did  so,  Mr 
Sadler  inserted  them  all  in  his  work 
—for  though  never  dreaming,  he  tells 
us,  of  their  critical  accuracy,  more 
especially  of  the  correctness  of  the 
first  one,  still  he  found  they  were 
equally  confirmatory  of  his  principle, 
though  taken  at  two  dlfiferentperiods^ 
and  oy  three  different  individuals. 
But  the  Reviewer  appeals  exclusive- 
ly to  the  document  notoriously  and 
grossly  defective,  and  then  exclaims 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  Mr 
Sadler's  principle  is  erroneous.  He 
then  prates  about  the  Seven  Years' 
War— the  1764,  and  the  1784— of 
which  Mr  Sadler  shews  that  he 
knows  nothing,  except  a  small  por- 
tion of  misunoerstanding,  picked  out 
of  a  table  given  as  defective,  but 
which,  though  told  to  the  contrary, 
little  Obstinacy  would  persist  in  quo* 
ting  as  complete. 

But  Mr  Sadler,  no  way  "  sorry  to 
disturb  his  complacency,"  does  not 
suffer  the  Reviewer  to  continue 
chuckling  over  the  said  table — with 
his  legs  under  the  mahogany — and  as 
he  waxeth  pot-valiant,  prating  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  documents 
now  referred  to,  when  properly  ar- 
ranged, and  they  were  properly  ar- 
ranged, though  our  wiseacre  could 
not  ^e^hoYfyindicated  the  truth  of  Mr 
Sadler's  theory — and  he  never  said 
they  did  more — they  tended  Ui  shew 
that  the  prolificness  of  human  bein^» 
however  estimated,  varied  in  Prussia* 
at  these  different  periods,  inversely  to 
the  condensation  of  the  population. 
But  since  the  publication  of  Mr  Sad- 
ler's work,  he  has  seen  another  cen- 
sus of  Prussia,  namely,  that  of  the 
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year  1827,  In  the  Bulletin  UniverseL 
§ee  how  it  corroborates  the  i)riiiciple. 
In  those  provinces  of  Prussia  where 
there  are  less  than  2000  inhabitants 
to  the  "  mille  carr^"  the  births  to 
100  marriages  were  49 1— where  there 
are  from  2000  to  4000  on  the  same 
space,  the  proportion  lessened  to 
452;  where  there  are  from  4000  to 
6000  inhabitants  on  the  same  space, 
it  sunk  to  443 ;  while  in  the  capital 
the  proportion  was  871  only. 

But  farther.  Between  the  years 
1 784  and  1627,  the  population  of  Prus- 
sia has  consideraoly  increased.  In 
1784,  there  were  in  Prussia  44,679 
marriages,  and  209,819  births;  or  a 
proportion  of  very  near  470  births  to 
every  100  marriages.  In  1827,  how- 
ever, the  marriages  were  106,270,  and 
the  births  490,660;  or  461  births  to 
100  marriages,  shewing  that  in  Prus- 
sia, as  elsewhere,  the  prolificness  of 
marriages  diminishes  as  the  popula- 
tion condensates. 

^  But  finally,  the  population  of  Prus- 
sia, within  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1828,  had  increased  about  two  mil- 
lions. Yes,  good  Master  Lieutenant, 
it  had ;  and  as  we  believe  there  were 
some  wars,  not  long  before  that  pe- 
riod, in  which  Prussia  was  not  al- 
lowed to  stand  altogether  aloof,  you 
may  perhaps  ask  Mr  Sadler  how 
this  increase  is  reconcilable  with 
his  theory,  just  as  you  asked  him, 
a  little  while  ago,  very  foolishly  we 
fear,  to  look  at  the  increase  of  the 
Prussian  population  during  the  long 
peace  which  followed  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  than  which  you  say  no 
fact  is  better  ascertained  in  history, 
and  which,  we  are  sure,  Mr  Sad- 
ler never  felt  the  slightest  inten- 
tion to  doubt  or  deny — the  good  old 
worthy  and  well-ascertained  fact 
being  of  the  most  harmless  descrip- 
tion. The  population  of  Prussia, 
then,  within  the  ten  years  aforesaid, 
has  increased,  Mr  Sadler  tells  us, 
about  two  millions.  But  in  what 
proportions  ?  Taking  periods  of  three 
years  each,  and  commencing  with 
1819— from  that  year  to  1822,  the 
increase  was  6^  per  cent;  from  1822 
to  1825,  it  was  ^\e  per  cent;  from 
1825  to  1828  it  was  ^  per  cent: 
therefore  the  annual  increase  has 
been  regularly  diminishing,  though 
the  country  has  been  all  the  while 
rapidly  advancing  in  prosperity,  and 


receiving  annually,  according  to 
Malte-Brun,  a  vast  accession  of  in- 
habitants by  emigration. 

The  Reviewer  has  not  made  much 
of  his  motion  to  Prussia.  But  he  is 
off  to  the  Netherlands^and  so  is 
Mr  Sadler— and  so  is  Christopher 
North. 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary,"  says  the 
Reviewer,  '<  to  say  any  thing  about  the 
censuses  of  the  Netherlands,  as  Mr 
Sadler  himself  confesses  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  them 
with  his  theory,  and  helps  out  his 
awkward  explanation  by  supposing, 

Suite  gratuitous!  V,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
lat  the  official  documents  are  inac- 
curate." To  this  piece  of  imperti- 
nence, Mr  Sadler  thus  gives  the 
squabash.  ''  As  it  was  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  any  thing  about  the 
censuses  of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  a 
pity  that  what  has  been  said  is  again 
mere  misrepresentation.  What  he 
says  about  my  supposition  beine 
gratuitous,  is  gratuitously  *  false/ 
The  fact  is  as  well  known  as  that 
there  are  censuses  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  existence ;  and  moreover,  I 
refer  the  Reviewer,  for  my  *  quite 
gratuitous*  supposition,  to  M.  Que- 
telet,  whom,  had  he  understood  the 
subject  on  which  he  has  ventured  to 
write,  he  would  have  known  to  be 
the  great  authority  on  this  branch  of 
the  statistics  of  the  Pays-Bas.'* 

And  what  truth  may  there  be  in 
the  Reviewer's  other  assertion, "  that 
Mr  Sadler  himself  confesses  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  censuses  of  the  Netherlands  with 
his  theory?"  Why  it  is  as  *<  gratui- 
tously false"  as  Mr  Sadler  has  de- 
clared the  other  to  be ;  for  Mr  Sad- 
ler, having  ^examined  and  faithfully 
presented  us  with  the  striking  proo^ 
which  they  give  of  the  truth  of  his 
theory,  so  far  from  "  confessing  that 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
them  with  it,"  says,  <<  these,  then,  are 
the  results  deduced  from  examination 
of  the  censuses  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  superficial  ob- 
servers have  observed  negative  the 
principle  I  have  examined;  on  the 
contrary,  they  establish  a  species  of 
proof  in  its  favour,  founded  even  on 
the  very  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  it,  exhibiting  the  law 
of  population  accomplishmg,  with 
equal  certainty,  its  ultimate  designa^ 
when  the  circumstances  under  whWi . 
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It  operates  are  the  most  varied,  and 
BO  adjusting  them  into  a  series  of 
minute  and  constant  adaptations,  as 
still  to  regulate  the  increase  of  hu- 
man beings  by  the  space  they  have 
to  possess,  and  the  means  provided 
for  their  sustentation.'* 

Mr  Sadler,  then,  has  said  and 
shewn,  that  the  Reviewer  went  to  the 
Netherlands  for  no  oUier  purpose, 
at  least  he  has  not  attempted  to 
effect  any  other,  than  to  tell  two  gra- 
tuitous falsehoods. 

Let  us  now  accompany  him  to 
America — to  the  Unitea  States. 

•*  The  argument  which  Mr  Sadler 
has  drawn  from  the  United  States,  will 
detain  us  but  for  a  very  short  time. 
He  has  not  told  us — perhaps  he  had 
not  the  means  of  telling  us — what 
proportion  the  number  of  births,  in 
different  parts  of  that  country,  bears 
to  the  number  of  marriages.  He 
shews,  that  in  the  thinly  peopled 
States,  the  number  of  children  bears 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  number 
ofgrown-up  people,  than  in  the  old 
States;  ana  this,  he  conceives,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  population  is  unfavour- 
able to  fecundity.  We  deny  the 
inference  altogether.  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious  than  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon.  The  back 
settlements  are,  for  the  most  part, 

geopled  by  emigration  from  the  old 
tates,  and   emigrants  are  almost 
always  breeders." 

Let  us  see  how  Mr  Sadler  smashes 
this  basket  of  brittle  ware. 

First,  why  should  the  argument 
drawn  from  tjie  United  States,  de- 
tain the  Reviewer  but  a  short  time? 
Mr  Sadler  has  devoted  several  hun- 
dred pages  of  his  work  to  America, 
and  given  numerous  tables.  Is  that 
large  part  of  his  work  good  or  bad — 
strong  or  weak — tnie  or  false?  A 
glorious  opportunity  does  it  afford — 
if  bad,  weak,  and  false — for  the  Re- 
viewer to  settle  Mr  Sadler;  but 
he  saw  that  it  is  good — strongs 
and  true — and  therefore,  he  could 
waste  page  after  page  of  puerile, 
yea  **  maist  baimly^'  botheration 
about  mere  words,  shying  things-^ 
and  is  in  a  hurry  to  be  off*—'*  the 
United  States  will  detain  us  but  a 
very  short  time"~and  during  that 
very  short  time,  why  he  keeps  shut 
eyes  and  ears,  and  on  his  return 
home,  begins  verifying  his  experi- 
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ence,  by  reference  to  some  para- 
'  graphs  in  pamphlets,  about  the  back 
settlements. 

Secondly,  Mr  Sadler  is  in  no  such 
hurry  to  quit  the  United  States— nor 
are  we — nor — gentle  reader — we 
hope  are  you ;  tor  Mr  Sadler,  ha- 
ving proved,  by  the  direct  evidence 
of  the  registers  of  the  births  and 
marriages  of  every  country  in  Europe 
which  has  furnished  these  facts,  that 
the  prolificness  of  human  beings, 
under  similar  circumstances,  varies 
inversely  as  their  condensation,  pro- 
ceeds, in  his  Great  Work,  to  dedfuce 
the  same  important  principle  from 
the  statistics  of  America.  '*But  why 
not  from  the  registers  of  the  births 
and  marriages  here  too  ?"  The  Re- 
viewer, with  his  usual  candour,  slyly 
says,  **  Mr  Sadler  has  not  told  us — 
perhaps  he  had  not  the  means  of 
telling  us."  **  I  had  not  the  means 
of  telling  you,"  replies  Mr  Sadler — 
**  but  for  a  reason  of  which,  from 
your  ignorance  of  the  subject,  which 
may  be  some  apology  for  your  mode 
of  speech,  you  do  not  seem  to  be 
aware-^namely,because  no  such  lists 
exist" 

Thirdly,  the  Reviewer,  in  the  pass- 
age quoted  from  him,  and  now  un- 
dergoing the  process,  not  of  gradual 
decay,  but  sudden  demolition,  says 
"  that  Mr  Sadler  merely  shews,  that  in 
the  thinly  peopled  States,  the  num- 
ber of  children  bears  a  greater  pro- 
portion to  the  number  <k  grown-up 
people  than  in  the  old  States;  and 
this,  Mr  Sadler  conceives,  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  the  '  condensation 
of  the  population  is  unfavourable  to 
fecundity.' "  •*  This,"  replies  Mr  Sad- 
ler, "  is  also,  I  re^et  to  say,  a  wil- 
ful misrepresentation.  I  say  nothing 
of  'grown-up  people*  as  such — and 
the  Reviewer  again  misstates  my  ar- 
gument, for  the  express  purpose  of 
concealing  it  from  those  ofhis  readers 
whom  he  nopes,  by  a  tissue  of  such 
falsifications  as  these,  to  prevent 
from  reading  it  for  themselves."  But 
read  it  will  be— in  good  time — by 
many  thousands — in  the  original 
Work — meanwhile,  what  it  is,  shall 
shortly  be  stated  in  Maga. 

Fourthly,  then,  Mr  Sadler  states 
his  own  proposition— -which  the  Re- 
viewer has  basely  misstated — thus. 
The  proportion  of  children  under 
ten,  to  the  females  between  sixteen 
and  forty-five— pr  in  other  wor4s-- 
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the  child-hearing  women — varies  in- 
versely to  the  condensation  of  the 
population.  Will  the  Reviewer  dare 
to  deny  that  Mr  Sadler  has  proved 
this  ?  If  he  do,  he  must  at  the  same 
time  deny  that  the  children  under  ten 
in  America  have  been  born  of  fe- 
males between  sixteen  and  forty-five. 
IVIr  Sadler's  demonstration  is  found- 
ed on  great  and  uniform  variations, 
obeying  the  degree  of  condensation 
of  the  population,  and  the  Reviewer, 
preposterously  as  he  opines  on  all 
the  topics  on  which  he  blindly 
touches,  would  hardly  on  this  occa- 
sion shuffle  in  the  preventive  check. 
But  to  be  sure,  there  is  no  saying 
what  opinions  the  witty  father  or 
husbana — we  wot  not  what  to  call 
him— of  the  lady  with  1.762,500 
children,  may  hold  about  the  period 
by  nature  allowed  for  child-bearing 
— and  it  is  very  possible,  so  odd  are 
some  of  his  other  notions — odd 
enough  to  startle  the  most  enthusias- 
tic of  Malthusians — that  infancy  is 
not  the  bearer  of  mere  dolls — nor  old 
age  the  season  of  mere  dotage — but 
that  human  beings,  ^  to  spe^  with 
strict  accuracy,"  never  precocious  or 
premature — and  never  effete — from 
Dright-haired  childhood  to  "  hoary 
eld,**  may  be,  and  are,  actively  occu- 
pied in  peopling  the  earth. 

Fifthly,  the  Reviewer  having,  as 
we  have  seen,  misstated  Mr  Sadler's 
argument,  let  us  now  see  how  he  re- 
futes it.  We  must  here,  too,  requote 
a  few  of  his  words.  "  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious  than  the  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon.  The  back  settle- 
ments are,  for  the  most  part,  peopled 
by  emigration  from  the  old  states— 
and  emigrants  are  almost  always 
breeders.  They  are  almost  always 
vigorous  people  in  the  prime  of  life." 
Good — granted — and  given  to  him  by 
Mr  Sadler, from  whom,notwithstand- 
ing,  he  stole  it.  But  though  good — 
granted — and  given  to  him  by  Mr 
Sadler,  from  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  stole  it,  the  observation  of  the 
Reviewer  about  the  vigour  of  emi- 
grants has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  question  at  issue.  For  the 
question  at  issue  is  not  whether  emi- 
grants in  the  prime  of  life  multiply 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  infi- 
nitely faster  than  can  an  entire  po- 
pulation, consisting  of  due  propor- 
tions of  infancy,  childhood,  old  age, 
weakness,  and  decrepitude,  In  short, 


made  up  of  all  a^s  and  conditions 
of  life — a  fact  which  none  but  he,  and 
the  school  of  which  be  is  a  most  ig- 
norant disciple,  ever  doubted — but 
the  question  at  issue  is,  whether  an 
equal  number  of  married  women, 
from  sixteen  to  forty-five  years  of 
age,  would  not,  on  his  principle,  have 
an  equd  chance  of  prolificness,  whe- 
ther they  were,  for  example,  resi- 
ding in  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
or  Missouri?  In  this  total  eclipse 
and  irrecoverable  dark — the  Review- 
er accounts  for  the  great  difference 
and  variations  in  the  prolificness  of 
these  populations,  by  what  Mr  Sad- 
ler justly  caUs  one  of  the  strangest 
reasons  ever  urged,  and  which  it  is 
indeed  •*  difficult  to  keep  one's  coun- 
tenance" (a  favourite  expression  of 
countenance  with  the  Reviewer) 
while  reading,  to  wit,  "that  emigrants 
to  the  back  settlements  are  almost  all 
vigorous  people  in  the  prime  of  life." 
They  are;  but  pray— thou  "  wale 
o'  wiseacres" — is  a  given  number  of 
females  between  sixteen  and  forty- 
five,  in  the  back  settlements,  more 
*•  vigorous,"  more  in  the  "  prime  of 
life,"  than  an  equal  number  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  age  in  the  other 
states— in  the  front  settlements  ?  If 
they  are,  what  made  them  so  ?  From 
what  race  of  parents  were  they  born  ? 
of  what  wondrous  land  are  Uiey  the 
Antochthenes  ?  "  Had  I,"  says  Mr 
Sadler,  •*  in  proof  of  my  theory,  as- 
serted that  the  females  migrating 
with  their  fathers  or  husbands,  to 
London  or  Manchester,  were,  just  as 
the  argument  demanded,  more  or 
less  vigorous  than  those  they  left 
behind,  it  would  have  sounded  some- 
what paradoxical ;  but  that  they 
should  be  a  younger  class,  though  at 
exactly  the  same  ages,  would  indeed 
involve  a  '  phenomenon;'  and  yet 
this  is  the  very  reason  which  the  Re- 
viewer has  assigned,  why  there  are. 
In  proportion  to  the  females  of  the 
ages  specified,  more  children  under 
ten  in  the  new  than  in  the  old  states 
of  America ;  and  why  the  difference 
is  constantly  and  precisely  conform- 
able to  the  variations  in  the  density 
of  the  population  !  *  Nothing  can 
be  more  obvious,*  says  he,  *  than  this 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.' 
One  thine,  however,  is  full  as  much 
so,  namelv,  his  reason  for  misstating 
my  position,  and  for  his  writing 
•  grown-up  people'  instead  of /e- 
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males  between  sixteen  and  fortr-five ; 
the  truth  simply  stated  would  have 
exposed  his  •  obvious  reason'  to  the 
derision  which  it  deserves.  But  if 
the  Reviewer  will  truly  meet  my  po- 
sition, and  offer  me  a  reason  '  ob- 
vious' or  occult,  distinct  from  my 
principle,  why,  in  an  universally  mar- 
rying country,  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren compared  with  that  of  the  pro^ 
lific  females^  is  greatest  where  the 
population  is  least,  and  least  where 
the  population  is  greatest,  and  why 
the  variations  in  this  proliBcness 
should  conform  constantly,  uniform- 
ly, and  universally  to  the  principle 
now  fully  explained — he  will  then  do 
more  than  he  has  yet  attempted.  At 
present,  the  most  charitable  conclu- 
sion I  can  form  regarding  my  anta^ 
gonist,  is,  that  he  is  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  subject,  an  opinion  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  reckless  confidence, 
and  the  amazing  complacencv,  with 
which  he  pronounces  concernmg  it." 
Sixthly—"  It  is  perfectly  clear," 
says  the  Reviewer,  "that  children  are 
more  numerous  in  the  back  settle- 
ments than  in  the  maritime  states." 
Wh V  so  ?  Why  should  the  children 
in  the  maritime  states  be  less  nume- 
rous than  in  the  back  settlements  ? 
You  will  not  avail  yourself  of  Mr 
Sadler's  "  reason  why" — so  we  ask 
your  own  ?  Does  the  preventive  check 
operate  so  much  more  powerfully  in 
the  maritime  states  as  to  account  for 
the  "  phenomenon  ?"  No.  It  cannot 
—for  your  school  holds  that  the  pre- 
ventive check  is  almost  unknown  any 
where  in  America,  and  therefore  sure- 
ly not  experienced  in  the  most  pros- 
perous part  of  it.  Do  the  children  un- 
der ten  years  of  age  emigrate — in 
large  bands  adorned  with  flowers,  and 
lea  in  hymning  procession  by  their 
guardian  angel— unaccompanied  by 
their  parents,  who  from  their  lily  or 
dandelion  hands  fling  adieu-kisses  to 
their  disappearing  progeny  with  their 
pretty  faces  tumea  towards  the  back 
settlements — where  their  vigour  will 
be  found  far  to  surpass  that  of  the 
native  children  of  the  same  age,  nay 
their  very  age  itself  to  be  younger 
than  the  same  age  of  the  white  pec- 
caninnies  bom  under  laws  that  af- 
ford an  astounding  specimen  of  the 
Irreducible  Case  ?  No.  None  of 
these  reasonable-looking  solutions  is 
the  right  one.  They  are  all  plau- 
eible---but  here  is  the  true  solution 
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—•and  it  is  indeed,  as  Mr  Sadler 
says,  an  unique.  •*  It  is  perfectly 
clear,"  quoth  the  Reviewer,  "that  the 
most  prolific  people  go  to  the  unoc- 
cupied land  I'^  "  He  mdeed  betakes 
himself  to  miracles  infinitely  more 
monstrous  than  any  my  theory  in- 
volves, even  as  expounded  by  him- 
self. He  thus  finally  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  the  superior  prolificness 
of  the  thinly-peopled  states  of  Ame- 
rica, by  a  sort  of  migratory  principle 
or  instinct  operative  on  human  be- 
ings, infinitely  more  incomprehen- 
sible than  any  thing  that  has  hither- 
to been  said  to  occur  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  seems  that  in  this  won- 
derfully marrying  and  prolific  coun- 
try, those  who  are  destined  to  be 
the  most  prolific,  are  made  aware  of 
it  by  a  sort  of  second-sight,  and  ac- 
cordingly move  off  to  the  unoccu- 
pied parts  I  The  argument  regard- 
ing the  United  States,  he  said,  should 
detain  him  but  for  a  short  time.  I 
think  it  would  have  been  wiser  in 
him  not  to  have  been  detained  by  it 
at  all." 

Seventhly,  Mr  Sadler  has  not  yet 
done  with  the  Reviewer  on  hie 
Trans-atlantic  trip — who  seems  not 
only  to  have  gone  and  come  in  a 
steamer,  but  to  have  lived  when  in 
the  new  world  in  vapour,  and  since 
his  return  to  the  old,  to  have  ended 
in  smoke.  "  He  is  a  poor  philoso- 
pher," says  Mr  Sadler,  "  who  can 
gravely  expound  a  phenomenon"  of 
a  general  character,  by  a  reason 
which  can  only  apply  to  a  single 
instance,  but  which  in  this  single  in- 
stance does  not  apply.  Other  docu- 
ments there  are,  to  which  the  "  per- 
fectly clear  reason"  of  the  Reviewer 
ouglit  to  be  equally  applicable — but 
which  they  leave  entirely  in  the 
dark.  These  documents  Mr  Sadler 
furnished  him  with  in  his  Work — 
but  the  Reviewer  saw  and  shyed 
them^ — for  they  struck  him  blind  and 
dumb.  There  are  almost  as  many 
inhabitants  in  Ireland  as  there  are 
free  white  persons  in  America. 
Now,  many  as  are  the  circumstan- 
ces to  disturb  those  ratios  of  in- 
crease, in  Ireland,  on  which  Mr  Sad- 
ler's amiment  is  founded,  still  they 
are  sufficiently  manifest  to  corrobo- 
rate the  general  conclusion,  and  to 
silence  the  Reviewer's  objection,  al- 
ready however,  say  we,  silenced  a^ 
deafly  as  uiy  mud-fort  with,  a  single 
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guD  and  a  sinffle  enffin^r  as  blind  as 
the  sand-baff  behina  which  he  in  vain 
sought  to  shelter  himself,  was  ever 
silenced  by  one'  discharge  from  a 
park  of  heavj  artillery.    Mr  Sadler 
^ives  a  table  which  proves  this ;  and 
if  he  declines  entering  into  parti- 
culars respecting  towns  of  various 
population,  and  does  not  compare, 
for  example,  the  small  town  and 
territory  of  Carrick-Fergus  with  the 
metropolitan  county  of  Ireland,  it  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  induced 
him  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  solution 
which,  we  have  seen,  the  Reviewer 
insisted  on  in  an  earlier  part  of  his 
discourse,  namely,  that  on  Mr  Sad- 
ler's principle,  the  town  of  Guild- 
ford ought  to  be  less  prolific  than 
the  borough  of  South  wark  I  Mr  Sadler 
did  not  choose  again  to  crush  in  that 
empty  noddle  such  another  crotchet, 
as  that  the  inhabitants  of  Surrey 
were  the  most  rural  in  the  modem 
Arcadia,  though  some  hundred  thou- 
sands of  them  were  comprehended 
— as  a  species  of  nondescripts— a 
queer  kind  of  half-breed  between 
cultivators  and  Cockneys— living  pa- 
radoxically within  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality—and  freakishly  interred    in 
burial-grounds— once  severely  tax- 
ed— in  that  enormous  city,  by  Cob- 
bett  ycleped  "  The  Wen."  But  sup- 
posing that  the  Reviewer  were  to 
summon  up  resolution  to  look  at 
these  tables,  and  that  his  eyes  told 
him  that  the  facts  therein  contained 
were  true,  would  he  then  begin  to 
draw  comparisons  between  the  ^  ma- 
ritime and  back  settlements**  of  Ire- 
land ?    Would  he  talk  of  the  people 
of  Ulster  «  movinff  off  to  the  unoc- 
cupied land*'  of  Munster,  and  so 
forth  ?    Would  he  picture  bands  of 
emigrants  more  •*  m  the  prime  of 
life,^'  and  more  **  vigorous**  than  the 
natives  of  the  spots  to  which  they 
progressed,  whose  prime  of  life,  and 
whose  vigour,  were  necessarily  the 
same  as  their  own  ?  Would  he  paint 
in  their  faces  and  figures,  in  the  dash- 
ing style  of  a  Salvator  Rosa,  the  con- 
sciousness, or  rather  the  prophetic  in- 
timation, mysteriously  inspired,  of 
their  superior  prolificness  to  tiiat  of 
their  brethren,  blessed  indeed  with 
equal  brogue,  but  not  with  an  equal 
power  of  begeuing  a  progeny  tospeak 
and  preserve  it  in  its  racy  richness  ? 
What  the  better  is  the  Reviewer  of 
bavmg  paid  a  visit  to  Prussia,  the 


Netherlands,  and  America  ?  The  air 
of  England  and  Ireland  did  not  seem 
to  suit  his  constitution.  The  poor 
fellow  was  somewhat  sickly — ^buthe 
is  now  in  the  last  stage  of  a  gallop- 
ing consumption — ^not  a  dainty  on 
any  one  of  the  many  tables  Mr  Sad- 
ler has  covered  for  him  can  he  even 
taste  with  the  tip  of  his  tongue — and 
nothing  is  left  for  him  but  to  lay  him 
down  and  die — to  give  up  the  l^in- 
burgh  Review,  Sadler,  and  the  Ghost. 
But  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  he  is 
determined  to  die  hard — an  impeni- 
tent sinner.  He  indulges  in  misre- 
presentation in  what  nis  affrighted 
friends  fear  may  be  the  last  gasp. 
All  unlike  as  the  **  puny  whipster** 
is  to  the  strong  man  described  dying 
in  that  powerful  and  original  poem, 
the  Grave,  by  Blair,  yet  of  him  it 
may  be  said,  in  the  last  convulsions, 

*'  See  how  he  lays  about  him  !** 

Mr  Sadler,  before  proceeding  to 
prove  that  his  theory  of  population, 
which  he  has  hitherto  established  by 
statistical  evidence,  is  in  unison  with, 
or  rather  required  by,  the  principles 
of  physiology,  reminds  his  readers 
of  the  difference  between  those  who 
hold  the  fecunditv  of  mankind  and 
himself,  in  regard  to  those  princi- 
ples which  are  to  form  the  basis  of 
nis  argument.  They  contend — MaJ- 
thus,  though  not  Senior — that  pro- 
duction precedes  population;  he, 
on  the  contrary,  maintains,  that  po- 
pulation precedes  production,  and  is 
the  cause  of  it  They  teach,  that 
man  breeds  up  to  the  capital,  or  in 

Eroportion  to  the  abundance  of  food, 
e  possesses ;  he  asserts,  that  man  is 
comparatively  sterile  when  he  is 
wealthy,  and  that  he  breeds  in  pro- 
portion to  his  poverty.  But  he  tells 
us,  that  he  does  not  mean  by  poverty 
a  state  of  privation  approaching  to 
actual  starvation,  any  more  than  the 
persons  he  opposes  would  contend 
that  extreme  and  culpable  excess  is 
the  grand  patron  of  population.  In  a 
word,  they  hold,  that  a  state  of  ease 
and  aifluence  is  the  great  promoter 
of  prolificness — he  maintains,  that  a 
considerable  degree  of  labour,  and 
even  privation.  Is  a  more  efRcient 
cause  of  an  increased  degree  of  hu- 
man fecundity. 

Mr  Sadler*s  Assailant  then  retuma 
to  tlie  charge — and  after  saying  in  hlfl 
usual  small  sneering  way-*a  way»  by 
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the  by,  veir  coiiiiiion»aiid  exceeding* 
ly  diaguBtiiig  in  social  life— ^'^  tliat 
to  prove  this  point  [what  point? 
which  one  of  seyeral  points  ?]  Mr 
Sadler  quotes  Aristotle^  Hippocrates^ 
Dr  Shorty  Dr  GrreTOry,  Dr  Perceval, 
M.  Vill^rmi,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Rous- 
seau.'* He  does.  But  now  Mr  Sadler 
has  a  mater  authority  for  *<  this 
point"  than  any  of  these— that  of  the 
equally  witty  and  wise  person,  whose 
article  now  in  hand  shews  what  a 
world  this  would  have  been,  had  it 
been  produced  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
currence of  atoms.  **  Wb  will  not 
dispute  it,  "  quoth  the  Oracle.  But 
though  he  will  not  dispute — he  will 
mangle  and  misrepresent  it — and 
finding  it  easier  and  safer  to  buffet  a 
dead  body  than  a  living  soul,  tiie 
ojqmt  moriuum  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, than  the  bold  brow  of  Mr  Sad^ 
ler's  reason,  he  commences  his  ope- 
rations—thus. •*  The  poverty  of 
man— must  (according  to  Mr  Sadler) 
be  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers." "  These  are  his  own  words" 
—says  Mr  Sadler, "  not  mine."  But 
let  him  use  what  words  he  will — 
can  he  look  at  Ireland,  where  the 
condition  of  society  is  perhaps  pre- 
sented in  more  appalling  extremes 
than  in  any  other  civilized  commu- 
nity on  earth,  and  deny  that  the  fact 
he  attempts  to  controvert  exists? 
**  Mr  Sadler  tells  us"--quoth  h&— 
**  in  one  of  those  tables  which  we 
Jiave  already  quoted,  that,  in  the 
United  States,  the  population  is  four 
to  a  square  mile,  and  the  fecundity 
5J2!2  to  a  marriage ;  and  that,  in  Rus- 
sia, the  population  is  twenty-three 
to  a  square  mile,  and  the  fecundity 
4.94  to  a  marriage.  Is  the  North 
American  labourer  poorer  than  the 
Russian  boor?  If  not,  what  becomes 
of  Mr  Sadler's  arjniment?"  Ohl 
dolt!  dolt!  dolt!  What  mfatuation 
has  sent  him  to  Russia?  He  asks 
what  has  become  of  Mr  Sadler's 
argument  ?  Let  him  go  to  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
Mr  Sadler^  Treatise,  and  there  he 
will  find  it  in  all  its  vigour,  intrench- 
ed against  all  attacks  even  of  stoutest 
foes — let  him  assail  it  there,  and  like  a 
rat  he  will  be  drowned  in  the  ditch. 
**  Does  he  not  see,"  eloquently  asks  Mr 
Sadler,  «  a  difference  between  the 
American  freeman  and  the  Russian 
slave,  in  every  thing  that  gives  supe- 
^orityto  human  beings— in  his  origin. 
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his  information,  his  capital,  his  coun- 
try^n  a  word,  in  his  entire  condi- 
tion, physical,  moral,  political  ?  And 
whence  did  he  derive  those  advan- 
tages, but  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  schooled  in,  and  re- 
cently sprung  from,  the  most  densely 
peopled  districts  of  Europe  ?  And  to 
nis  close  intercourse  witn  these,  he 
still  mainly  owes  his  retention  or 
them.  If  the  Reviewer  means  to  meet 
the  question  fairly,  let  him  compare 
countries  otherwise  similar^  circum* 
stanced^  and  then  see  whether  my 
position,  even  as  he  has '  announced' 
It,  will  not  hold  good.  Let  him  say, 
for  instance,  whether  the  Russian 
boors  would  not  be  richer  and  hap- 
pier, if  they  were  liberated  in  their 
condition,  and  multiplied  in  their 
numbers.  Or,  as  he  seems  to  argue 
that  the  poverty  of  men  must  be,  not 
in  inverse,  but  direct  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  will  he  say,  to  com- 

gire  nearer  neighbours,  whether  the 
ussian  boor  is  richer  than  the 
Dutch  boor,  who  belongs  to  one  of 
the  most  densely  populated  districts 
in  the  world;  where,  in  the  very 
same  number  of  the  Review,  we  are 
told  of '  opulence  and  a  taste  for  the 
conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  life, 
diffused  even  among  the  lowest 
classes,'  and  *  that  at  this  moment 
the  Dutch  are,  beyond  all  question, 
the  richest  and  most  industrious 
people  on  earth  ?'  Or,  if  he  compare 
districts  of  the  same  country,  wul  he 
contend  that  the  richest  population 
is  that  which  is  found  in  the  least 
ilous  parts ;  or,  that,  as  the  po- 

Etion  increases,  the  community 
mes  poorer  ?  He  refers  to  Rus- 
sia and  America — is  such  the  case  in 
either  instance?  As  to  the  latter 
country,  the  periodical  valuations 
which  have  talEen  place  there  have 
disproved  such  a  supposition  alto- 
gether. Hence  one  of  their  latest 
writers,  who  glories  not  a  little  in 
their  growing  numbers,  nevertheless 
remarks,  concerning  the  different 
states,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that 
*  capital  accumulates  with  more  than 
twice  the  velocity  of  population.'" 

Miserable  indeed— and  wretched 
beyond  any  condition  ever  seen  be- 
fore—except perhaps,  that  of  some 
poor  diseased  creature  among  one 
of  the  forlorn  tribes  who  extract 
maintenance  from  worms  wriggling 
from  the  wet  wood  of  wreck-drilt 
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rarely  blown  on  the  shores  of  Terras 
del  Fuego — is  now  the  plight  of  ourjT 
Reviewer,  But  thougli  stripped  to^F 
the  skin— «  worse  fate  befalls  him— aj 
that  skin  itself  is  stripped  off  his  body  T 
i^yes,  Mr  Sadler  flays  him  aliye— and  j 
ever  the  entire  superficial  "esta-j 
blishes  a  raw."  4 

For  having^as  he  thinks,  demolished 
Mr  Sadler's  system,  nothing  will  sa* 
tisfy  him  but  to  establish  his  own- 
having  pulled  down— he  must  needs 
i)uHd  up— but  alas  I  the  poor  mason 
has  neither  materials  nor  tools,  no- 
thing but  heaps  of  rubbish  and  his  two 
Awkward  and  unhappy  hands.  Yet 
to  work  he  sets,  as  if  he  were  sole 
master-builder — at  once  architect, 
journeyman,  and  apprentice— and  all 
the  while  that  the  shapelese  rubbish 
Is  blinding  his  eyes  with  small  parti- 
cles of  dusty  lime  till  they  water  like 
the  rheumy  optics  of  an  old  woman, 
-does  he  remain  in  the  delusion  that 
he  is  building— a  School !  Aye, — a 
School  of  Political  Economy  I 

Mr  Sadler,  after  proving  the  geo- 
metrical duplication  of  a  given  po- 
pulation in  twenty-five  years,  to  be 
impossible — and  by  many  calcula- 
tions, as  he  thinks,  demonstrated 
it  to  be  an  arithmetical  one— >a8- 
suming  too,  the  very  degree  of  pro- 
lificness  attributed  to  the  Americans 
by  Mr  Malthus,  or  even  by  Dr 
FVanklin— has  then  shewn,  not  by  a 
series  of  suppositions,  but  of  tables, 
that  the  prolificness  assigned  by  the 
former  to  American  marriages,  is 
quite  insufficient  to  double  the  popu- 
lation every  twenty-five  years,  which 
Mr  Malthus  asserts  has  been  there 
the  very  slowest  increase.  Why  kept 
the  Reviewer  aloof  from  all  these  ou- 
culations — calculations  which,  even 
on  Dr  Franklin's  hypothesis,  that  all 
should  marry  at  twenty,  and  all  the 
married  should  have  eight  children, 
of  whom  one-half  should  also  live  to 
marry  at  twenty,  (suppositions  which 
Dr  Barton's  tables  quoted  by  all  the 
Economists  shew  to  be  false,)  and 
that  these  again  should  be  similarly 
fruitful — ^that  no  marriages  whatso- 
ever should  be  barren,  nor  any  in- 
terrupted by  the  death  of  either  of 
the  parties  before  they  had  yielded 
their  full  number  of  children— and 
lastly,  that  all  who  marry  should  live 
sixty-five  years  each,  one  with  ano- 
ther— calculations  too,  through  a  se^ 
vies  of  regular   entries  continued 

Hrough  the  term  of  206  years— and 


proving,  to  what  Mr  Sadler  boldly 
avers  is  no  less  than  a  mathemaUcid 
demonstration,  the  slowest  rate  of 
duplication  contended  for  by  this 
Reviewer,  doglike  sneaking  at  the 
heels  of  these  supposed  masters  in 
science — to  be — impossible  ?  Why, 
we  repeat  the  question,  did  this  illus- 
trious geometrician  and  arithmetic 
cian  keep  far  aloof  from  all  these  cal- 
culations ?  Why  did  not  the  Wooden 
Spoon  shew  that  he  was  worthy  of 
standing  high  on  the  Tripos,  or  ra- 
ther that  whatever  men  might  idly 
suppose,  he  could  count  his  fingers, 
without  any  very  long  and  laborious 
process,  and  declare,  as  if  by  the  in- 
tuition of  geniusy  that  they  were — ten, 
including  a  brace  of  Tom  Thumbs  ? 

Instead  of  thus  covering  his  digits 
with  glory,  what  does  he?  Why— 
^  Keen,"  says  Mr  Sadler,  contemp- 
tuously, ''  as  he  is  in  checking  my 
arithmetic,  he  passes  over  this  part 
of  my  work,  comprising  many  chap* 
ters,  without  a  single  observation, 
and  still  has  '  disposed  of  my  prin* 
ciple ;'  and  having  thus  disposed  of 
it,  he  goes  about  to  contend  for  the 
opposite  notion,  by  assuming  as  a 
fact,  that  which,  after  having  ex- 
amined my  tables,  he  knows  to  be 
impossible,  and  proving  it,  by  what 
all  Europe,  and  I  may  add  America^ 
knows  to  be  false." 

What  is  that  ?  Why,  that  the  whit^ 
population  of  the  United  States  does 
Increase  byd2  per  cent  every  ten  years. 
Mr  Sadler  defies  him  to  the  proof — 
and  is  willing  even  that  he  shall  pro- 
ceed in  leading  it  on  all  the  incredi- 
ble— ^the  unnatural— the  impossible 
suppositions  of  Dr  Franklin. 

But  it  would  puzzle  Mr  Babbage 
himself  to  make  a  calculating  machine 
in  the  shape  of  a  Wooden  Spoon-— 
and  this  one  fresh  from  the  hand  of 
nature,  declines  the  task.  Yet  it 
attempts  to  reason,  and  really  in  a 
style  not  a  little  remarkable  for 
timber.  "  Our  reason,"  quoth  the 
Spoon,  *'  is  this"— our  reason  for 
assuming  an  increase  every  ten  years 
of  33  per  cent.  "  There  is  in  the 
United  States  a  class  of  persons 
who»e  numbers  are  not  mcreased 
by  emigration — the  ne^ro  slaves. 
During  the  interval  which  elapsed 
between  the  census  of  1810,  and  the 
census  of  1820,  the  change  in  their 
numbers  mmt  have  been  produced  kf 
procroaHon^^nd  by  procreation  (dime. 
Their  situation^  though  much  hqn 
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pier  than  that  of  the  ioretched  beings 
who  cultivate  the  sugar  plantations  of 
Trinidad  and  Demerara^  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  more  favourable  to 
health  and  fecundity,  than  that  of 
free  labourers.  In  1810,  the  slave- 
trade  bad  been  but  recently  abolish- 
ed, and  there  were,  in  consequence, 
many  more  male  than  female  slaves^^ 
a  circumstance,  of  course,  very  un- 
favourable to  procreation.  Slaves  are 
perpetually  passing  into  the  class  of 
free  men ;  but  no  freeman  ever  cfc- 
scends  into  servitude — so  that  the 
census  will  not  exhibit  the  whole 
effect  of  the  procreation  which  really 
takes  place.  We  find,  by  the  census 
of  1810,  that  the  number  of  slaves  in 
the  Union  was  then  1,191,000— in 
1 820,  they  had  increased  to  1 ,588,000 
— that  is  to  say,  in  ten  years  they 
had  increased  29  per  cent — within 
8  per  cent  of  that  rate  of  increase, 
which  would  double  the  number  in 
twenty-five  years.  We  may,  we 
think,  fairly  calculate,  that  if  the 
female  slaves  had  been  as  nume- 
rous as  the  males,  and  if  no  manu- 
missions had  taken  place,  the  census 
of  the  slave  population  would  have 
exhibited  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent 
in  ten  years." 

The  folly  and  ignorance  of  this  is 
indeed  portentous.  That  increase 
which  Mr  Sadler  has  shewn  to  be 
impossible,  under  all  the  supposi- 
tions of  Dr  Franklin,  who  created  a 
golden  age,  in  which  people  had 
nothing  else  to  do  but  propagate, 
and  to  propagate  from  earliest  pu- 
bertv  on  to  green  old  age,  in  neither 
sex  becoming  impotent  or  effete — 
this  ninny  believes  to  have  been 
realized  by  nej^o  slaves,  in  an  Ame- 
rican house  of  bondage,  in  spite  of 
numbers  of  them  perpetually  passing 
into  the  class  of  freemen,  and  m  spite 
of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  fe- 
males in  proportion  to  males,  a  cir- 
cumstance wnich  he  very  profoundly 
remarks,  is  "  of  course  very  unfa- 
vourable to  procreation  !*' 

But  every  single  statement  or  as- 
sertion, in  this,  "  our  reason,"  is 
false.  Do  not  mind  the  lines  in 
Italics.  Mr  Sadler  tears  to  pieces 
the  whole  concern. 

In  the  first  place,  the  female  slaves 
were,  at  a  nubile  age,  as  numerous 
as  the  males,  which  we  kindly  men- 
tion, just  that  the  Reviewer  may  see 


that  he  can't  open  his  mouth,  but  out 
comes  a  mistake. 

For,  even  if  the  computation  be 
made  to  commence  at  n>urteen,  in- 
stead of  about  sixteen,  and  to  end  at 
twenty-six,  the  whole  difference  be- 
tween the  males  and  females  at  that 
age,  in  a  population  of  above  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  is  only  652.  Our  arith- 
metician does  not  see  this,  but  Mr 
Sadler  does ;  and  so,  at  his  pointing 
out,  does  all  the  world,  but  the  Wood- 
en Spoon. 

Secondly,  The  Reviewer  says, 
**  And  if  no  manumissions  had  taken 
place."  What  have  manumissions  to 
do  with  the  matter?  Nothing.  Do  ma- 
numitted slaves  not  propagate  ?  They 
do — and  none  the  worse  or  less  fre- 
quently, one  would  think,  for  manu- 
mission. Add,  then,  the  free  coloured 
population,  and  the  slave  population, 
in  1810,  and  in  1820,  and  the  deuce 
is  in  it,  if  you  do  not  get  at  all  the 
manumissions.  Now,  the  total 
number  in  1810,  is  1,377,810;  and, 
in  1820,  it  is  1,771,658,  actually  li- 
ving a  less  increase  than  that  in  the 
slaves  only,  instead  of  amounting,  as 
it  oueht  to  do,  on  the  principle  of 
the  Reviewer,  to  82  per  cent  I  **  I 
can  retort  the  Reviewer's  compli- 
ment, with  the  utmost  sincerity," 
adds  Mr  Sadler  ,*  «  he  is,  indeed,  a 
bad  arithmetician." 

Thirdly,  «  Slaves,"  says  the  Re- 
viewer, *'are  perpetually  passing  into 
manumission."  Be  it  so.  "  I  nope 
and  believe,"  says  Mr  Sadler,  **  this  to 
be  the  case  in  America  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  But  the  Reviewer 
does  not  mean  to  say,  that,  in  gain- 
ing their  freedom,  they  lose  their 
country  or  their  colour.  There  they 
are;  and  included  among  another 
class  of  persons  in  North  America, 
the  free-coloured  population, — to 
'Which  I  have  in  vain  airected  the  Re- 
viewer's attention  in  the  volumes 
under  criticism.  I  will  make  an- 
other attempt.  As  the  number  of 
them  is  not  more  than  a  sixth  or  a 
seventh  of  that  of  the  slaves,  it  is 
very  obvious,  that  the  constant  pass- 
ing of  numbers,  however  moderately 
estimated,  from  the  large  to  the  small 
community,  must  have  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  increase  of  the  latter. 
Now,  the  free  coloured  population 
have  women  enough  among  them  to 
satisfy  even  the  Reviewer's  ideas  on 
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the  subject.    The  number  of  these 
free  coloured  inbabitaDts,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  in  1810,  was 
186,446;  in   1820,  it  amounted  to 
233,530;  having,  therefore,  increa- 
sed, during  that  period,  something 
above  25  per  cent.    But  to  take  the 
very  lowest  supposititm  regarding 
manumissions,  at  how  much  smaller 
an  increase  than  that  must  he  arrive, 
when  we  calculate  that  which  has 
taken  place  from  procreation  only  ! 
Thus,  then,  the  population  of  Ame- 
rica  contains  within  itself  a  dis- 
tinct class,  exhibiting  those  results 
which  completely  overturn  all  the 
fables  which  have  been  uttered  re- 
garding American  increase  '  by  pro- 
creation, and  by  procreation  alone.'*' 
Fourthly,  Now  for  the  squabash. 
The  Reviewer  has  most  audaciously 
said,  that,  between  1810  and  1820, 
**  the  numbers  of  the  slaves  in  the 
United  States  were  not  increased  by 
emi^tion."   The  assertion  is  false ; 
and  if  the  Reviewer  did  not  know  it 
to  be  so,  he  is  the  most  ignorant  man 
now  extant    Is  there  a  man,  asks 
Mr  Sadler,  who  is  not  aware,  that 
long  after  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
2d  of  March,  1807,  and  up  to  a  very 
recent  date,  if  not  even  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  the  slave-trade  has  been 
carried  on  in  America  to  a  prodigious 
extent?     Why,  the  proceedings  of 
the  legislature,  and  of  the  courts  of 
justice  there,  give  witness  to  the  fact 
In  Congress,  several  acts  have  been 
passed  between  1810  and  1820,  of 
which  the  object  was  the  suppression 
of  the  slave-trade.    On  the  15th  of 
May,  1820,  Congress  passed  an  act 
constituting  the  offence  piracy,  and  in 
spite  of  the  aversion  or  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  country  to  capital  punish- 
ments, adjudging  those  round  guilty 
to  suffer  deaui  I    Nor  has  even  that 
Jaw,  with  such  a  penalty  annexed  to 
its  violation,  been  found  effectual ; 
for,  in  1821,  in  a  report  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  we  find,  that  **  it 
is  still  a  melancholy  fact,  that  the 
disgraceful  practice  is  now  carried 
on  to  a  surprising  extent  I"   In  April, 
1822,  a  committee  of  tlie  Senate  de- 
clare, "  The  African  slave-trade  now 
prevails  to  a  greatextent"  Mr  Sadler 
does  not  say  that  this  nefarious  trade, 
so    extensively  carried    on  by  the 
Americans  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, was  directed  to  the  supply  of 
the  home-market  exclusively — he  is 
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too  well-informed  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  say  so;  neither  does  heattempt 
to  extricate  the  proportion  of  it  that 
was  so  engaged.  But  he  refers  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  to  the  American 
Reviewer,  who  says,  "  in  1824,  the 
laws  were  still  found  to  be  imperfect, 
as  they  neither  afforded  a  sufficient 
check  to  the  trade  of  American  citi- 
zens on  the  coast  of  Africa,  nor  pro- 
vided any  means  of  redeeming  and 
restoring  to  their  country  the  unfor- 
.  tunate  victims  who  might,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  be  introduced  into 
the  States"  Indeed,  distinct  informa- 
tion has  been  frequently  given,  and 
from  undoubted  authoritv,  of  the  dif- 
ferent stations  where,  and  the  various 
channels  through  which,  it  has  been 
conducted,  and  imports  of  slaves 
effected  into  the  Southern  States. 

That  Uie  actual  number  of  slaves 
introduced  between  the  years  1810 
and  1820— during  which  period  the 
infatuated  Reviewer  says  there  were 
none  at  all— was  vast,  is  most  cer- 
tain. In  the  report  of  the  American 
Societv  for  colonizing  Free  People 
of  Colour,  for  the  year  1821,  it  is 
stated,  that  in  tlie  course  of  twenty- 
five  years,  during  one  half  of  which 
period  the  Reviewer  asserts  that  the 
import  had  entirely  ceased,  1,500,000 
slaves  have  been  imported  from  Afri- 
ca! The  report  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  states 
the  "  average  annually  withdrawn 
from  Western  Africa  to  be  a  mean 
somewhere  between  fifty  and  eighty 
thousand !"  Now,  what  is  the  sole 
object  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  ?  The  re-emigration  of  the 
blacks.  And  why  should  Congress 
have  assisted  that  Society,  in  that  at- 
tempt, and  also  put  forth  a  similar 
estimate  in  proor  of  its  absolute  ne- 
cessity, if  America  had  not  fully 
shared  in  these  immense  African  im- 
portations ? 

Fifthly,  Now  for  the  squabash  of 
squabashes.  The  Reviewer,  to  prove 
his  position  that  the  American  slave 
population  doubled  itself  in  twenty- 
five  years,  or  nearly  so,  by  procrea- 
tion alone,  asserted,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  in  the  face  of  nil  evidence,  that 
there  was  no  importation  of  slaves 
between  1810  and  1820.  But,  grant 
for  a  moment  that  this  monstrous 
falsehood  is  a  truth,  and  let  Mr  Sad- 
ler be  let  loose  upon  him  as  he  lies 
behind  that  position.    Why,  if  the 
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hnportation  of  slaves  between  1790 
and  1800  was  unlimited,  which  no- 
body 18  denying,  and  between  1810 
and  1820  it  had  totally  ceased;  and 
if  the  laws  of  nature  were  not  re- 
versed during  these  periods,  merely 
to  serve  the  Reviewer's  argument, 
and  to  render  America  in  this  respect 
"  independent  of  commerce,"  would 
not,  Im*  Sadler  asks,  the  increase  be- 
tween 1790  and  1800,have  been  vastly 
greater  than  that  between  1810  and 
1 820  ?  But,  alas !  and  alack-a-day  for 
the  simpleton,  it  is  absolutely  less  I 
The  number  of  the  slaves  in  1790  was 
697,697;  in  1800, 896,849,  exhibiting 
an  increase  of  28  per  cent  But  in 
1810  they  amounted  to  1,191,864,  and 
in  1820,  1,538,128,  or  an  increase  of 
29  per  cent.  And  still  the  Reviewer 
argues,  with  fibres  like  these  before 
him,  and  agamst  facts  of  the  most 
striking  and  "  notorious  description,'* 
that  the  increase  in  the  latter  period 
was  "  from  procreation  only !'' 

Finally,  Now  for  the  squabash  of 
all  squabashes,  intensified  beyond 
itself  into  something  for  which  squa- 
bash is  an  inndequate  appellation. 
In  the  slave-holding  states,  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  are  astonishing  ir- 
regularities in  their  increase — and 
we  might  almost  say,  decrease.  They 
cannot  be  said  to  be  owing  to  varia- 
tions, surely,  in  procreation — more 
especially  by  the  Reviewer,  and  the 
school  in  which  he  is  booby  of  the  low- 
est form— who  all  contend  with  so 
much  pertinacity  for  an  arbitrary  and 
fixed  ratio  of  human  increase,  under 
all  circumstances,  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture. Now,  in  the  states  in  which 
it  is  well  known  that  the  law  of  abo- 
lition has  been  in  a  great  measure 
operative,  little  increase,  and  in  one 
of  them  a  positive  decrease,  has  ta- 
ken place;  but  in  the  new  slave- 
holding  states,  where  it  is  as  noto- 
rious as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that 
that  trade  has  been  activelypursued, 
there  have  these  varying  and  vast 
augmentations  occurred.  Mr  Sadler 
gives  us  a  table  from  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  district  of  Colom- 
Dia, — in  which  we  are  assured  the 
slaves  are  exceedingly  well  treated, 
marry  universally,  and  in  which 
slave-labour  and  service  is  constant- 
ly preferred, — and  where  on  that  as 
well  as  on  many  other  accounts,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  the  slaves  are 
increased  by  other  means  than  pro- 
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creation  only— a  fact,  indeed,  to 
which  Dr  Torrey  bears  witness — 
still  the  increase  there  in  this  fa- 
voured Colombia— is  little  more 
than  half  of  what  it  ought  to  be  on 
the  Reviewer's  hypothesis — it  being 
but  18  per  cent  instead  of  82— while 
in  Missouri  again,  it  has  been  239*- 
and  in  Illinois  445.  The  table  con- 
tains all  the  slave^holding  states  of 
the  great  American  republic— with 
the  rate  of  increase  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation in  each,  during  the  periods 
1790—1800,  and  1810—1820.  To 
these  Mr  Sadler  adds— separately — 
Alabama— which  in  1820  contained 
41,879  slaves,  claimed  by  the  Re- 
viewer as  the  product  of  "  American 
procreation  alone,"  though  in  1816» 
the  total  number  was  only  10,494, 
giving  an  increase,  therefore,  of 
about  300  per  cent  in — four  years ! 
"  Procreation  alone,"  indeed  I  Why 
they  roust  at  least  have  imported 
one  propagator— the  daughter,  with 
all  her  mother's  powers  and  charms, 
of  the  Reviewer's  lady,  with  the 
small  family^  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
meaning  a  large  family  of  small 
children — the  Reviewer's  lady  who 
sat,  like  the  myriad-breasted  Cybele, 
with  1.762,500  children  round  her 
knees ! 

The  Reviewer,  we  think,  had  bet- 
ter never  return  to  England,  but,  be- 
coming a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
remain  in  America  all  the  rest  of  his 
days.  Nay,  perhaps,  since  he  so 
greatly  admires  the  slave  popula- 
tion Uiere,  who  are  not  only  "so 
much  happier  than  the  wretched 
beings  who  cultivate  the  sugar  plant- 
ations of  Trinidad  and  Demerara," 
but  increase  their  numbers  by  "  pro- 
creation alone,"  in  a  style  which  sets 
all  imitation  on  the  part  of  free  la- 
bourers at  defiance,  bidding 

'*  Europe  and  her  pallid  sons  go  weep,** 

who  knows  but  he  may  become 
himself  a  Slave  Proprietor,  and  crack 
his  finger  and  his  thumb  at  the  Anti- 
slavery  Reporter,  the  African  Institu- 
tion, and  at  all  that  his  friend  Thomas 
Babington  Macauley  has  written  and 
spoken  against  all  sorts  of  slavery, 
and  in  favour  of  all  sorts  of  liberty 
all  over  the  world  ? 

We  must  now  bid  the  Reviewer 
farewell.  We  wished  to  have  shewn 
how  Mr  Sadler  has  proved  that  his 
ignorance  of  the  British  Peerage  it 
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equal  to  his  ignorance  of  the  Ameri- 
can slaveage;  but  we  cannot  en- 
croach on  another  sheet,  having  limit- 
ed the  Double  Number  of  Alaga  to 
288  pages — enough  surely  to  satisfy 
the  maw  of  the  most  greedy  sub- 
scriber. 

A  very  few  words — at  parting— 
with  the  Public.  Pamphlets  seldom 
or  never  sell  very  widely— «nd  there- 
fore Mr  Sadler's  assailant  has  hitherto 
had  a  great  advantage  over  him,  in  the 
circulation  of  his  wit,  wisdom,  and 
erudition.  But  now  Mr  Sadler  is  on 
something  more,  perhaps,  than  an 
equality  with  him  there ;  aiid  we  call 
upon  the  Public  to  judge  between 
the  combatants.  We  also  call  upon 
the  Periodical  Press  to  do  Mr  Sadler 
justice-^if  not  for  his  own  sake,  for 
that  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
The  settlement  of  such  a  question 
cannot  be  barren  of  consequences  to 
Society ;  on  all  hands  it  is  admitt^ 
to  bear  most  powerfully  on  the  wel- 
fare and  well-being  of  the  State. 
There  may  be  others,  but  we  have 
not  seen  any  thing  like  justice  done 
to  Mr  Sadler  by  any  of  the  London 
newspapers,  except  the  Atlas  and  the 
Standard.  In  the  Atlas  appeared  an 
enlightened  view  of  his  doctrines 
very  soon  after  the  publication  of 
the  work ;  and  we  do  not.  doubt  that 
the  same  able  writer  will  continue  to 
defend  and  vindicate  the  cause  of 
Truth.  The  great  talents  of  the  Edi- 
tors of  the  Standard  are  well  known, 
and  such  a  daily  paper  has  it  in  its 
power  to  expose,  widely,  the  igno- 
rance and  presumption  of  ihe  spite- 
ful persecutors  of  a  man  who  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  this 
age.  We  shall  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
heart  with  heart,  with  such  allies,  in 
the  su[)port  of  principles,  of  whicJi 
the  maintenance  is  essential  to  the 
liberties  of  the  land — the  civilisation 
of  the  species. 


The  Reviewer  has  accused  Mr  Sad- 
ler of  carrying  on  his  controversy 
with  Mr  Malthus,  <'  with  all  the  li- 
cense of  the  seventeenth  century" — 
and  adds,  **  We  are  quite  as  little 
afraid  of  a  contest,  in  which  quarter 
shall  be  neither  given  nor  taken,  as 
he.  But  we  would  advise  him  seri- 
ously to  consider, before  he  publishes 
the  promised  continuation  of  his 
work,  whether  he  be  not  one  of  that 
class  of  writers  who  stand  peculiarly 
in  need  of  the  candour  which  he  iu« 
9ult8,  and  who  would  have  most  to 
fear  from  that  unsparing  severity 
which  he  practises  and  recommends." 

Nothing  can  be  more  ludicrous 
than  the  sia^t  of  these  words  now  ; 
and  ae  the  Reviewer — in  spite  of  the 
buffeting  and  bastinadoii^  he  has 
receivea  at  the  hands  of  Air  Sadler, 
whom,  without  any  provocation — for 
how  could  that  gentleman  have  in- 
sulted AimP — he  attacked  with  all  the 
license  of  the  nineteenth  century—* 
will  probably  be  instigated,  by  the 
bruises  under  which  he  must  still  be 
smarting,  to  return  to  the  charge, — 
it  is  our  intention  to  be  present  at* 
the  conflict,  to  see  fair  play,  and  to 
record  the  issue.  In  a  former  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  Mal- 
thus is  backed  agamst  Sadler — more 
fearful  odds  than  any  offered  at  Tat- 
tersall's."  We  know  not  if  that  ce- 
lebrated courser  is  going  to  start  for 
the  stakes;  but  should  he,  and  also 
Audiingoul,  and  half-a-dozen  untried 
horses  besides — we  back  Sadler  ten 
to  one  against  the  field ;  odds  which 
we  believe  never  were  offered  at 
Tattersall's,  but  which  were  offered, 
but  not  taken,  in  the  days  of  Eclipse. 
We  also  offer  a  thousand  to  one- 
meaning  thereby  a  thousand  gold 
sovereigns  glowing  from  the  mint, 
to  one  brass  shilling,  pale  from  the 
pot-^^fainst  Reviewer. 
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**  What  surprised  me  most,"  says 
the  elder  Segur,  "  on  my  return  from 
Russia  to  Paris  in  1790,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  four  years,  was  the  sudden 
metamorphosis  which  many  of  our 
ci-devant  philosophers  had  under- 
gone, and  the  vehemence  with  which 
uiey  declaimed  against  a  revolution 
which  they  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  producing.  They  could 
only  endure  their  own  doctrines,  it 
would  appear,  in  theory.  One  day 
some  one  reproached  the  Abbe  Sa- 
batier  with  his  ill  humour  at  the 
States  General,  which  he  had  been 
the  first  to  demand^  and  of  which  he 
was  in  reality  the  father — *  True,'  he 
replied,  '  but  they  have  changed  my 
States  General  at  nurse* " * 

These  words  convey  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  what  has  occurred  In  all 
sudden  changes  of  the  form  or  equi- 
librium of  government,  with  a  view 
to  extend  tiie  power  or  ascendency 
of  the  lower  orders.  Universally  it 
will  be  found,  that  **  the  States  Ge- 
neral have  been  changed  at  nurse." 
The  principles  adopted  by  the  popu- 
lace, when  they  become  the  electors, 
have  gone  so  far  beyond  what  was 
contemplated  or  intended  by  the 
first  promoters  of  the  measure,  that 
they  could  no  longer  recognise  their 
own  offspring,  and  found^  with  an- 


guish, that  a  spurious,  base-bom  pro- 
geny had  been  substituted  in  its 
room. 

Yielding  to  the  poptilar  clamour, 
and  in  the  hope  of  regulating  the 
movement  of  the  revolution,  Necker 

? [ranted  a  liberal  parliamentary  r^ 
orm  to  France.  He  doubled  the 
number  of  popular  representatives, 
by  a  royal  ordinance,  six  months  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  States  Gene- 
ral in  1789.  It  is  impossible  to  study, 
with  sufficient  minuteness,  the  con- 
sequences of  this  great  concession, 
because  it  was  adopted  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  views  as  the  reform 
now  so  much  the  object  of  discus- 
sion. The  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  are  the  picture 
of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
such  sudden  additions  to  popular 
power — the  pacification  of  France, 
the  prototype  of  what  maybe  antici- 
pated from  the  great  supposed  tran- 
quiUizing  measure  of  the  Bridsh  em* 
pire. 

The  first  measure  of  the  reformed 
Parliament  of  France,  was  to  compel 
the  House  of  Peers  to  sit  and  vole 
with  them  in  one  assembly,  which 
at  once  rendered  the  commons  om- 
nipotent, because  they  out-numbered 
die  peers  two  to  one. 
Toe  next  step  was,  to  confiscate 


*  Segur't  Memoirt,  vol  iii.  p.  469. 
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the  wbole  property  of  the  church  to 
the  service  or  the  state,  reserving; 
only  a  miserable  pittance  to  the  mi- 
nisters of  religion. 

The  third,  to  give  a  right  of  voting 
at  elections  for  the  legislature  to 
every  man  in  France  who  was  major^ 
not  a  pauper,  and  worth  the  produce 
of  three  days'  labour. 

The  fourth,  to  abolish  all  titles  of 
honour,  and  privileges  attached  to 
land  of  every  description. 

The  fifth,  to  put  ail  offices  under 

? government— judges,  bishops,  pre- 
ects,  mayors,  magistrates,  officers  in 
the  national  .ffuard,  into  the  imme- 
diate gift  of  the  whole  people. 

The  sixth,  to  confiscate  the  whole 
property  of  such  of  the  emigrant 
nobles  as  failed,  by  a  certain  day,  to 
return  to  FVance. 

The  seventh,  to  issue  a  paper  cur- 
rency on  the  credit  of  the  confisca^ 
ted  landed  property,  which  soon  fell 
to  a  discount  of  one-fifteenth  of  the 
sum  for  which  it  was  originally  is- 
sued. In  other  words,  an  assigpat, 
or^nally  worth  fifteen  francs,  fell  to 
the  value  of  one  franc. 

These  violent  convulsions  produ- 
ced, as  their  natural  consequence, 
a  prodigious  embarrassment  of  Uie 
finances,  and  diminution  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue.  The  national  income, 
which  in  1789  was  L.24,000,000  ster- 
Ifaig,  fell  hi  1 790  to  L.  1 7,000,000.  It 
was  found  impracticable  to  continue 
pavhig  the  dividends  on  the  public 
debt,  notwithstanding  the  lavish  con- 
fiscation of  land  which  took  place 
for  behoof  of  the  treasury;  and  some 
years  after, the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment solved  the  difficulty,  by  stri- 
king ofl;  at  one  blow,  two-thirds  of 
the  national  debt;  In  other  words, 
destroying  two-thirds  of  the  unin- 
vested capital  of  the  kingdom. 

It  might  have  been  Imagined,  that 
these  concessions  would  have  satis- 
fied the  warmest  advocate  for  free- 
dom In  France.  According  to  the 
argument  of  the  conceders,  tranquil- 
11^,  unanimity,  and  happiness  should 
have  prevailed,  for  the  people  had 
got  every  thing  for  which  they  con- 
tended. Was  this  the  case  ?  Were 
the  succeeding  years  of  France  dis- 
tlneuished  by  harmony,  unanimity, 
ana  prosperity?  The  Constituent 
Assembly  expired,  and  a  new  legis- 
lature, framed  on  the  principle  of 
universal  suffice,  convened.    The 


whole  corporations  of  France  were 
dissolved,  and  the  magistrates  of 
every  description  chosen  bv  the  uni- 
versal suffrage  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  freest  discussion  of  every  thing 
went  forward — all  restrictions  were 
throvm  down— the  majestic  body  of 
the  people  installed  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  sovereignty — and  the  fair- 
est trial  given  to  democracy  which 
the  worla  had  ever  beheld. 

The  first  effect  of  this  universal 
enfranchisement  was  to  rouse  the  de- 
mocratic spirit  to  the  very  uttermost 
throuffh  ail  France.  The  people 
would  no  longer  brook  any  control 
or  government  from  their  superiors. 
To  DC  in  office,  to  hold  power,  was 
a  sufficient  ground  for  unpopularity ; 
and  all  the  ministers  who  were  suc- 
cessively placed  at  the  head  of  affairs 
were  dismissed,  after  an  unprospe- 
rous  reign  of  a  few  months.  Next, 
the  legislature  itself,  the  creature  of 
public  favour,  the  darling  of  the  de- 
mocracy—the assembly,  purged  of 
all  aristocratic  influence,  in  which 
neither  the  khig  nor  the  nobles  had 
returned  a  single  member,  fell  into 
universal  obloquy.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Legislative  Assembly  was 
that  of  a  general  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  very  persons  who  had 
seated  them  in  power. 

This  insurrection  at  length  took 
place;  the  people  broke  loose  on  the 
governors  thev  had  chosen  for  them- 
selves, and  the  10th  August  over- 
turned at  once  the  throne,  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  altar.  The  munici- 
pality of  Paris,  albeit  chosen  bv  the 
universal  suffrage  of  the  household- 
ers of  that  great  city,  was  dispos- 
sessed as  not  sufficiently  democra- 
tic, and  a  new  and  more  determined 
set  of  men  seated  in  their  stead.  The 
National  Convention  ensued,  during 
which  the  veir  elements  of  society 
seemed  to  be  falling  to  pieces*  The 
new  municipality  of  Paris,  within 
three  weeks  after  they  had  entered 
upon  their  functions,  hired  a  band 
or  murderers  to  massacre  all  the 
captives  in  the  prisons ;  and  within 
three  da^s  6000  innocent  victims 
were  slam  bv  the  populace.  The 
sovereign  multitude  would  not  dele- 
gate to  others  the  holy  work  of  ex- 
termination; with  their  own  hands 
they  hewed  down  the  victims  who 
were  let  loose  from  jail,  to  be  baited 
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by  the  dogs  of  the  Revolution.  Shouts 
of  joy  rent  the  air  as  they  fell,  scream- 
ioff,  beneath  the  blows  of  the  people ; 
while  benches  were  prepared  for  the 
neighbouring  ''  gentiemen  and  la- 
dies" to  behold  the  spectacle,  and 
bands  of  drunken  cannibals  danced 
like  furies  of  hell  round  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain.  Mounted  on  a 
pile  of  dead,  Billaud  Varennes  ex- 
claimed, **  This  day,  illustrious  citi- 
zens, you  have  risen  above  your- 
selves ;  continue  your  glorious  work  $ 
a  louis  d*or  is  prepared  for  every 
one  who  joins  in  the  holy  enterprise ; 
assert  the  majes^  of  the  people,  and 
let  every  blow  which  descenas  strike 
terror  into  the  sanguinary  despots 
who  are  preparing  to  enslave  us." 

The  dissolution  of  every  other  tie 
in  society  tends  to  strengtiien  the 
last  and  greatest,  that  of  terror.-^ 
Anarchy  leads  to  despotism  ;  amidst 
the  strife  of  contendmg  multitudes, 
a  few  men  of  iron  arise,  who  rule 
with  bloody  sway  their  trembling 
subjects.  Danton,  St  Just,  and  Robe- 
spierre, were  the  natural  result  of  the 
Revolution — of  that  universal  frenzy, 
which,di8Solvingall  other  ties,  brings 
men  back  to  the  unerrinff  and  unex- 
tinguishable  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. The  Reign  of  Terror,  the  esta- 
blishment of  five  hundred  Bastiles  in 
France,  the  dailv  execution  of  an 
hundred  victims  in  Paris,  the  immu« 
ring  of  two  hundred  thousand  cap^ 
tives  in  tiie  revolutionary  dungeons, 
were  the  natural  and  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  sudden  and  fatal 
concession  of  power  to  the  people. 

Well  might  Sabatier  exclaim,  they 
had  changed  his  States-General  at 
nurse.  But  if  he  said  this  in  1790, 
when  the  ferment  was  beginning-^ 
when  every  thinff  was  as  yet  couieur 
de  rose,  when  philanthropy  was  in 
every  mouth,  when  the  people  were 
exulting  in  their  new-born  sove- 
reignty, when  the  regeneration  of 
society  was  still  fondly  anticipated, 
when  no  blood  had  as  yet  been  shed, 
what  would  he  have  said  in  1794, 
when  darkness,  thick  as  midnight,  had 
settled  over  France,  when  her  best 
and  bravest  had  perished  on  tiie 
scaffold,  when  her  people,  in  sullen 
despair,  writhed  under  the  famine 
which  their  violence  had  created,  or 
sunk  under  the  agony  which  their 
passions  had  prcmuccd.  "  The 
strongest  of  an  human  instincts,'* 


says  Freron,  himself  one  of  the 
warmest  of  the  republicans, "  was 
fast  giving  way  under  the  protract- 
ed suspense  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror. Death  itself  seemed  prefera- 
ble to  the  incessant  apprehension 
of  it" 

Symptoms  of  this  terrible  progress 
being  about  to  commence  may  id- 
ready  be  seen  in  tiiis  country.  Since 
the  question  of  reform  was  agitated 
as  a  party  measure  in  November 
last,  what  extraordinary  progress  the 
principles  of  anarchy  have  made  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  I  How 
easily  proposals  are  entertained,  and 
projects  canvassed,  which,  a  vear  ago« 
would  have  excited  the  well-found- 
ed alarm  of  every  thinking  man  I  The 
vote  b}^  ballot  is  demanded  with 
loud  cries  in  all  the  popular  meet* 
ings;  a  reform  which  does  not,  at 
the  very  least,  disfranchise  the  rotten 
boroughs,  and  give  a  vote  to  every 
householder  in  every  great  town,  is 
spoken  of  as  worse  than  nothing* 
The  property  of  the  church  is  al- 
ready marked  out  as  the  first  viotim  i 
and  hints,  not  obscure,  ,are  thrown 
out,  that  no  relief  can  be  effectual 
till  the  fiindholder  is  cut  down.  All 
these  wild  and  extravagant  ideas 
have  been  set  afloat  within  three 
months  by  the  mere  prospect  of  con- 
cession to  the  people.  Till  that  was 
held  out,  no  such  ideas  were  preva- 
lent. The  nation  was  thinking  no* 
thing  about  reform  in  June  last 
History  will  not  fail  to  record  that 
remarkable  fact  All  the  subsequent 
outcry  has  arisen  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power  by  the  populace  in 
Paris,  and  the  prospect  of  its  acqui- 
sition by  the  levellers  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  total  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
tiie  reformers  all  endeavour  to  re- 
present, that  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  ministry  was  owing  to 
his  decEiration  against  reform.  Tnal^ 
no  doubt,  stirred  up  a  host  of  new^ 
ptper  writers  against  hun ;  but  the 
vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
occasioned  by  very  different  and 
many  concurring  causes.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  original  and  fatal 
secession  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Tories  at  the  time  of  Mr  Canning'« 
elevation  to  power.  This  divided 
them  into  distinct  bodies,  actuated 
by  no  small  rancour  at  each  other, 
at  the  very  time  when  tiie  antago- 
nists were  hourly  increasing  in  vi- 
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§our,  and  indefatigable  in  their  en- 
eavours  to  gain  proselytes.  The 
second  was  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics;  a  measure  which,  as  it 
jarred  on  the  strongest  feelings  of 
our  nature,  excited  the  most  vehe- 
ment animosities  among  the  parti- 
sans of  administration.  The  third, 
the  successful  issue  of  the  Paris  re- 
volt, which  awakened  the  revolu- 
tionary ardour  of  the  democratical, 
and  blinded  the  eyes  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  conservative  party. 

These  causes,  but  especially  the 
fatal  schism  consequent  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Catholics,  had  so 
much  weakened  the  supporters  of 
the  Wellington  administration,  that  it 
was  foreseen  by  all  persons  at  all  ac- 

Suainted  with  Parliamentary  tactics, 
lat  it  could  not  stand  the  first  shock 
of  a  new  parliament.  Indeed,  it  is 
well  known,  that,  in  the  preceding 
session,  they  had  existed  on  a  kind 
of  tolerance  only ;  and  that,  in  the 
divisions  on  the  King's  speech  in 
spring  1830,  they  womd  have  been 
thrown  into  a  minority,  but  for  the 
desertion  of  Mr  Hobhouse  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  Whigs,  avowedly  done 
to  prevent  Ministers  being  outvoted. 
Every  member  of  Parliament  knew, 
before  the  reform  question  was  ever 
agitated,  that  Ministers  would  be  in 
a  minority  on  the  first  important 
division.  Such  were  the  conse- 
quences of  the  divisions  among  the 
Tories,  and  the  heart-burnings  con- 
sequent on  the  adoption  of  a  mea- 
sure hostile  to  the  feelings  of  a  large 
and  respectable  part  of  their  num- 
ber. 

^  n  ne  faut  pas  nous  facher,"  said 
Napoleon,  ^  des  choses  pass^es.'*  We 
refer  to  these  facts  merelv  as  dis- 
proving the  assertion,  that  it  was  the 
popular  wish  for  Reform  which  over- 
turned the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mi- 
nistry. It  fell  owing  to  very  different 
causes :  prior  concession  was  its  ori- 

gnal  bane ;  jBfrasping  at  popularity 
I  inherent  vice;  the  division  amonff 
its  friends  the  inunediate  cause  of 
its  overthrow. 

In  truth,  nothing  has  so  completely 
demonstrated  the  appalling  duiger 
of  Reform,  as  the  effect  which  has 
resulted  from  the  prospect  even  of 
obtaining  it  The  vehemence  of  the 
democratic  fiaction,  the  vigour  of  Uie 
revolutionary  press,  the  extravagance 
of  the  levelling  party,  have  been  qua- 


drupled since  it  was  announced  as 
a  Cabinet  question  by  the  present 
Ministry.  We  arc  much  mistaken 
if  Lord  Grey  has  not  already  found 
that  his  Reform  has  been  changed 
at  nurse. 

The  mania  for  Reform  is  now  quite 
equal  to  the  rage  for  joint-stock 
companies  five  years  affo.  We  all 
recollect  the  mischief  done  by  the 
warm  and  enthusiastic  colouring 
which  Lord  Goderich,  tiien  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  gave  to  the 
prospects  of  the  nation  at  tiie  com- 
mencement of  1824.  Similar  and 
greater  disasters  are  threatened  by 
tiie  vigorous  exertions  made  in  fa- 
vour of  Reform  at  this  time  by  the 
radical  faction.  It  is  not  now  indivi- 
dual fortunes  which  are  likely  to  be 
ruined,  but  the  institutions  of  society 
which  are  threatened  with  overthrow 
—the  whole  capital  of  the  kin^om 
which  is  likely  to  become  the  victim 
of  spoliation.  If  the  measure  be  at 
all  successful,  no  prudence  or  mode- 
ration on  the  part  of  Government 
will  be  able  to  prevent  its  conse- 
quences. They  will  speedily  fall 
under  the  tempest  they  have  excited, 
the  moment  tney  attempt  to  mode- 
rate its  fury. 

No  argument  is  more  frequently 
urged  by  the  Reformers,  and  none  is 
more  utterly  unfounded,  than  that 
the  concession  of  Reform  is  the  only 
way  to  prevent  a  revolution.  In  truth, 
there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  such 
a  catastrophe  but  from  its  adoption. 

We  would  widely  err  if  we  esti- 
mated the  opinion  of  the  really  influ- 
ential and  respectable  portion  of  the 
community,  from  the  speeches  at 
public  meetings,  or  the  intemperate 
discussions  otthe  daily  press.  The 
quiet  and  inoffensive  citizens  do  not 
frequent  such  assemblies;  they  de- 
test the  strife  of  the  forum,  and  form 
their  opinion  by  their  firesides,  from 
the  obvious  tendency  of  the  proposed 
measure  upon  their  interests  and  for- 
tunes. The  speeches  of  the  violent 
reformers  have  fortunately  unfolded 
their  views :  they  see,  that  though  a 
moderate  and  rational  reform  is  con- 
templated by  Ministers,  most  immo- 
derate and  irrational  changes  are 
looked  for  bythe  great  bulk  of  their 
followers.  They  see,  moreover,  that 
even  if  the  wisdom  of  the  Cabinet 
were  to  reject  all  such  extravagant 
projects  at  this  time,  the  evU  fa  mif 
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postponed,  not  removed  ;^that  the 
ground  now  raned  by  the  levelling 
party  would  immediately  be  in- 
trenched, and  made  the  point  from 
which  future  attacks  would  be  di- 
rected against  the  constitution  ;^and 
that  wi£in  a  few  years,  every  out- 
work would  successively  be  lost,  and 
the  bulwark  of  order  assailed  from 
the  very  posts  which  had  been  esta^ 
blished  for  its  defence. 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  but  not  the 
less  true,  that  the  inroads  of  popular 
ambition  are  like  the  letting  out  of 
the  waters :  a  child's  hand  can  at  first 
repair  the  chink  in  the  dyke;  but 
when  the  aperture  is  enlai^ed,  and 
the  flood  has  begun  to  rush  through, 
the  strength  of  a  nation  is  unequafto 
the  task.  We  need  not  turn  to  the 
French  Revolution  for  a  proof  of  this 
eternal  truth.  The  history  of  the  last 
three  months  demonstrates  it  in  this 
country.  The  theme  of  all  the  reform 
meetings,  the  boast  of  all  the  demo- 
cratic press,  that ''  the  cause  of  re- 
form is  making  such  rapid  progress, 
that  it  is  advancing  with  unheard  of 
velocity,  that  you  might  as  well  stop 
the  fall  of  Niagara  as  arrest  its  course, 
only  demonstrates  the  extreme  peiil 
of  agitating  such  subjects,  and  the 
inundation  of  revolutionary  changes 
with  which  we  would  be  overwhelm- 
ed if  the  projects  of  the  reformers, 
even  to  the  smallest  extent,  were 
carried  into  execution. 

Of  all  the  errors  which  are  boldly 
put  forth  by  the  democratical  party, 
and  which,  by  constant  repetition, 
impose  upon  the  uninformed,  there 
is  none  more  extraordinary  than  the 
a88ertion,that  the  French  Revolution 
was  owing  to  the  resistance  made  to 
popular  reform.  The  fact  is  diame- 
trically the  reverse :  its  horrors  were 
not  owing  to  resistance,  but  conces- 
sion. "  The  life  of  Louis  XVI,"  says 
Mignet,  the  ablest  of  the  republican 
historians,  "  was  one  uninterrupted 
course  of  ameliorations,  without  any 
^ood  result  He  fell  under  his  pro^ 
jects  of  reform,  as  another  monarch 
mi^ht  have  been  expected  to  do  from 
their  refusal."*  "  History  will  re- 
cord," said  Tronchet,  in  the  elonuent 
peroration  of  his  speech  in  defence 
of  Louis,  <<  that  the  king  ascending  the 
throne  at  20  years  of  age,  gave  a  shi- 


ning example  of  morality,  ju8tice,and 
economy :  he  dishonoured  it  by  no 
weakness,  no  corrupt  passion,  and 
he  was  the  constant  friend  of  the 
people.  The  people  wished  that  a 
destructive  tax  should  be  removed— 
he  removed  it :  they  wished  the  abo- 
lition of  servitude — he  abolished  it: 
they  demanded  reforms — ^he  granted 
them :  they  wished  to  change  we  laws 
—he  consented  to  it:  they  wished 
that  millions  of  Frenchmen  should 
recover  their  rights— he  restored 
them :  they  demanded  freedom— he 

gave  it :  no  one  can  dispute  that  he 
ad  the  gloiy  of  anticipating  his  peo- 
ple in  sacrifices,  and  now  he  is  nim- 
self  demanded  as  such  t^Citizens ! 
I  add  no  more;  I  pause  before  the 
Genius  of  historv;  but  recollect  that 
she  will  judge  of  your  decision,  and 
that  hers  will  be  the  voice  of  ages." 
Well  mi^ht  the  historian  add,  **  it 
wais  all  in  vain :  the  passions  were 
deaf,  and  incapable  offoresighCf 

In  truth,  whoever  attentively  con- 
siders the  influence  of  passion  on 
human  conduct,  and  the  history  of 
revolutions,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  per- 
ceive, that  such  consequences  must 
necessarily  result  from  the  sudden 
concession  of  power  to  the  people. 
On  the  verge  of  a  revolution,  and  for 
years  preceding  it,  Uie  passions  of  all 
classes  are  roused,  and  of  course  the 
voice  of  reason  is  unheard.  We  have 
onl^  to  look,  therefore,  to  the  causes 
which  inflame  the  passions  of  the  in- 
dividual, to  discover  what  will  con^ 
vulse  the  frame  of  society  in  such 
circumstances.  Now,  what  inflames 
the  passion  of  love,  or  hope,  or  re- 
venge ?  The  prospect  of  success,  and 
the  near  approach  of  ^(ratification. 
Tlie  desire  for  reform  with  which  all 
revolutions  are  more  or  less  allied,  is 
influenced  by  the  same  causes.  It  is 
repressed  by  the  absence,  and  stimu- 
lated bvthe  presence  of  hope.  Meet 
it  manfully,  shew  a  determined  front 
to  the  designs  of  the  innovators,  and 
the  passion  for  change  which,  like 
love,  lives  only  on  hope,  speedily 
dies.  Concede  any  thing,  rouse  ex- 
pectation of  future  acquisition,  and 
the  tempest  of  anarchy  is  at  hand. 

Let  no  one  delude  himself  with 
the  opinion,  Uiat  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  revolution  in  this  country,  oe- 
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cause  we  have  not  the  real  grievan* 
ces  to  complaia  of  which  weighed 
down  the  French  peasantry  prior  to 
the  first  revolution.  He  is  but  a  no* 
vice  in  history  who  imagines  that 
real  grievances  have  much  influence 
in  producing  revolutions.  It  is  not 
experienced  evil  which  excites  the 
passions,  but  anticipated  power.  In 
no  part  of  the  world  is  oppression  so 
severe  as  in  Turkey ;  but  in  none  is  a 
revolution  less  likely :  in  none  is  it 
felt  so  little  as  in  England, but  in  none 
is  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  a  cer» 
tain  class  more  powerful.  France 
had  not,  for  centuries,  enjoyed  such 

feneral  prosperity  as  from  1815  to 
880;  but  tne  government  imder 
which  all  these  aavantages  had  been 
experienced,  was  annihilated,  with- 
out any  practical  evil  being  felt,  the 
moment  it  attempted  to  invade  the 
influence  of  the  people. 

The  state  into  which  society  has 
grown  in  Great  Britain,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  immense  extent  of  our 
manufacturing  establishments,  ren- 
ders our  population  in  a  peculiar 
manner  open  to  the  seduction  of  re- 
volutionary principles.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  are  assembled 
within  a  narrow  compass,  incessant- 
ly kept  in  communication  with  each 
other,  and  fed  by  the  intemperate 
discussions  of  the  public  press.When 
thev  are  told  that  all  their  distress  is 
owing  to  the  borough-mongers — that 
justice,  equality,  and  universal  pro- 
sperity, would  immediately  follow  re- 
form— that  the  public  burdens  would 
be  instantly  reduced  by  a  popular 
parliament,  is  it  surprising,  if  they 
imbibe  revolutionary  principles,  and 
become  ripe  for  any  convulsion  ?  In 
England,  property  is  more  unequally 
divided  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world :  1,800,000  persons  are 
stated  by  Colquhoun  to  be  vagrants 
and  paupers,  while  the  great  bulk  of 
the  national  property  is  in  tiie  hand 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
individuals.  The  land  is  almost  en- 
tirely engrossed  by  a  few  hundred 
great  proprietors,  and  the  labourers 
have  seldom  any  fixed  interest  in 
the  soil.  Tins  is  a  most  dangerous 
state  of  society ;  at  least  as  likely  to 
lead  to  a  convulsion  as  the  old  re- 
gime in  France. 

But  if  the  condition  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  renders  the  spread 
of  revolutionary  principles  unavoid 


able,  the  state  of  another  affords  the 
best  security  against  their  excesses. 
All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  rouse  this 
great  but  inert  mass  into  action. 
The  higher  and  more  enlightened 
classes  possess  a  vigour  and  deter* 
mination,  a  habit  of  acting  for  them- 
selves, and  combining  for  the  public 
security,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
aristocracy  of  any  other  country. 
The  moment  propertyis  endangered, 
tlie  most  respectable  part  of  the  mid- 
dling ranks  will  join  them.  The  most 
unthinking  must  perceive,  that  if  the 
property  of  the  freeholders  is  menap 
ced,  (and  reform,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  Ministry,  would  speedily 
lead  to  that,)  public  criedit  is  gone : 
that  every  bank  in  the  island  would 
break— every  man's  creditors  be  in- 
stantly brought  upon  him,  and  uni- 
versal bankruptcy  deprive  the  lower 
orders  of  their  only  means  of  subsis- 
tence. The  only  danger  consists  in 
this  powerful  bod^  bemg  disunited : 
in  timidityparalysmg  their  ranks, and 
division  or  opinion  rendering  them 
incapable  of  any  exertions  for  the 
common  cause.  Now^  therefore,  is 
the  time:  this  is  the  moment  to  come 
forward,  and  steadily  resist  all  those 
projects  which,  commencing  with 
reform,  would  terminate  with  revo- 
lution. As  yet,  they  are  the  ruling 
party ;  a  powerful  demonstration  of 
strength,  a  triumphant  vote  in  Par- 
liament, would  at  once  dispel  the 
danger:  if  they  are  absent  from  their 
posts,  or  disunited,  all  the  efforts  of 
patriotism  may  hereafter  be  unable 
to  avert  unheard  of  public  calami- 
ties. 

It  is  worthy  of  especial  considera- 
tion, what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  any  sudden  accession,  however 
small,  to  the  influence  of  Uie  popular 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
twenty  boroughs,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  aristocracy,  are  disfranchised, 
and  the  representations  given  to 
twenty  considerable  unrepresented 
towns,  there  will  be  forty  votes 
added  to  the  popular,  and  forty  suIh 
tracted  from  the  aristocratic  side. 
This,  of  itoelf,  is  suflacient  to  over- 
turn  the  constitution.  No  one  can 
doubt,  ^lat  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  members  returned  by  these 
great  towns  would  be  on  the  popular 
side.  Every  one  knows  with  what 
difliculty  the  aristocracy  maintain 
their  ground  against  the  encroach- 
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mentB  of  their  opponents,  even  under 
thepresent  constitution  of  the  House 
of  (k>mmons :  what  would  they  do 
if  fortf  were  withdrawn  from  their 
ranks,  and  added  to  those  of  their 
enemies  ? 

*  When  we  use  the  word  aristocracy, 
we  mean  the  possessors  of  property, 
the  higher  classes  generally,  and  not 
the  titled  proprietors  in  particular. 
In  this  sense,  it  includes  all  those 
whose  expenditure  and  influence 
vivifies  ana  directs  the  remainder  of 
society. 

No  argument  can  be  more  un- 
founded than  that  which  contends, 
that  because  the  peers  have  a  sepa- 
rate house  of  their  own,  tiierefore 
they  should  be  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  commons,  and  that  that 
branch  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
yielded  up  entirely  to  the  popular 
representatives.  Whatever  the  theory 
of  the  constitution  may  have  been, 
its  working,  as  Delolme  long  ago  ob- 
served, is,  Uiat  the  three  powers  ba- 
lance themselves  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  there  that  the  real 
struggle  is  sought,  and  the  equipoise 
of  the  constitution  maintained.  No- 
thing could  be  more  discordant  to 
society,  more  dangerous  hi  its  con- 
sequences, than  to  see  the  House 
of  Peers  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons arrayed  in  open  contest  with 
each  other :  the  one  urgine  the  am- 
bition of  the  populace,  the  other 
actuated  by  the  tenacity  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  example  of  France 
proves,  that  such  a  contest  could  not 
go  on,  without  the  peace  of  the  state 
being  endangered,  and  blood  flowing 
from  the  collision  of  such  opposing 
bodies.  But  if  the  peers  are  to  be 
deprived  of  all  influence  in  return- 
ing members  for  the  lower  house, 
how  is  such  a  collision  to  be  pre- 
vented ?  If  the  House  of  Commons 
is  composed  of  mere  popular  repre- 
sentatives, the  aristocracy  must  either 
resign  the  struggle,  or  defend  them- 
selves within  the  precincts  of  their 
own  branch  of  the  legislature.  And 
thus,  on  all  the  numerous  questions 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  society  run  counter 
to  each  other— in  the  com  laws,  the 
regulations  of  trade,  the  church 
tithes,  &c.,  the  indecent  and  ruinous 
spectacle  would  be  presented  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  aguast  the  other.  All 


this  is  prevented  at  present,  hy  the 
unobtrusive  and  unnoticed  contests 
between  these  different  classes  which 
go  on  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  of  this  immense  advantage  we 
should  be  deprived,  if  reform  were 
carried. 

Farther,  the  supporters  of  reform 
forget  that  the  peers  are  disqualified 
for  such  a  contest  by  the  important 
circumstance,  tiiat,  by  immemorial 
custom,  they  are  excluded  from  the 
management  of  the  public  purse; 
and,  consequently,  do  not  possess  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  ground 
against  their  adversanes.  It  is  quite 
evident,  that  a  body,  possessing  the 
exclusive  control  of  a  revenue  of 
L.50,000,000,  would  speedily  annihi* 
late  one  that  could  reckon  on  nothing 
but  the  revenue  of  their  private 
estates.  Without  supposing  that  they 
actually  came  to  blows,  the  influence 
and  ascendency  of  the  Commons, 
from  this  circumstance,  would  be 
paramount  In  all  societies  of  men, 
those  who  keep  the  purse  speedily 
become  the  ruling  power. 

Are,  then,  the  reformers  prepared 
to  concede  to  the  House  of  Peers  an 
equal  share  with  the  Commons,  in 
onginating,  modifying,  or  negativing 
money  bills?.  Are  Siey  wiBbg  to 
have  a  Chancellor  of  Exchequer 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  juris- 
diction and  powers  are  to  be  co- 
extensive with  those  of  the  same 
office  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
And  on  what  principle  of  justice  can 
this  be  deniea  to  tne  aristocracy,  if 
they  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  bo- 
roughs which  alone  permit  them  to 
be  represented  in  the  money  assem- 
bly of  the  lower  house  ?  At  present 
they  are  represented,  because  the 
members  returned  from  their  bo- 
roughs attend  to  their  interests  in  the 
matter  of  taxation :  but  if  they  are 
deprived  of  their  members,  who  is  to 
attend  to  then*  interests  ?  Certainly 
it  will  not  be  the  members  for  the 
great  cities,  for  they  will  be  in- 
structed by  their  constituents  to  lay 
as  large  a  portion  of  taxation  as  pos- 
sible on  the  nobility.'  Certainly  it 
will  not  be  the  county  members,  foi* 
they  will  be  sufficiently  burdened 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  interests 
of  the  commoner  proprietors,  with-» 
out  adopting  those  of  the  otbev 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  Certainly 
it  will  not  be  the  tribunes  of  the 
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people*  for  they  will  be  incesBantly 
waging  war  with  the  aristocracy. 
Thus  the  result  will  be,  that  the 
greatest  mass  of  property  in  the 
country  must  remain  unrepresented 
in  an  assembly*  disposing,  with  abso- 
lute sway,  of  the  powers  of  taxation, 
and  professing  to  represent  all  the 
great  interests  in  the  community. 

The  aristocracy,  say  the  reformers, 
return  a  large  proportion  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  is  the  eter- 
nal theme  of  complaint;  and  such  a 
state  of  things  is  said  to  be  an  entire 
perversion  of  the  object  of  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature.  Un- 
questionably they  do,  and  unques- 
tionably they  ought  ever  so  to  do. 
The  greatest  proprietors  in  the  coun- 
try ought  to  return  the  largest  part 
of  the  representatives  who  are  to 
dispose  of  the  money  concerns  of  the 
whole  community. 

The  objection  is  founded  entirely 
on  the  sound  of  words.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  freedom,  say  the  re- 
formers, that  the  peers  should  return 
any  considerable  number  of  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons.  Call 
the  House  of  Commons  **  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Nation,"  which  it 
really  is  in  the  matter  which  we  are 
now  discussing;  and  the  futility  of 
the  objection  IS  at  once  apparent 
Can  any  thing  be  more  reasonable, 
than  that  the  persons  who  have  the 

greatest  interests  at  stake,  should 
ave  the  principal  voice  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  common  purse  ? 

Suppose  an  objection  were  made 
to  the  proceeding  of  a  copartnery, 
or  a  body  of  creditors  on  a  bankrupt 
estate,  upon  the  ground  that   the 

greatest  partners,  or  the  largest  cre- 
itors,  had  contrived  to  get  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  common  stock ;  would 
such  an  objection  be  tenable  ?  Does 
not  the  law  of  every  country,  the 
practice  of  every  copartnery,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  demon- 
strate that  such  a  result  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  common  good?  And 
what  else  is  it  that  is  so  much  com- 
plained of  in  the  influence  of  peers 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

But  property,  it  is  urged,  would 
still  have  its  weight,  even  under  the 
reformed  system :   its  influence  can 


never  be  destroyed:  what  is  desired' 
is  not  to  deprive  it  of  its  just  pre- 
ponderance, out  of  the  undue  ascend- 
ency which  it  has  acquired. 

The  private,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
the  rotten  borouffhs,  are  the  channel 
bv  which  this  influence  is  now  exer- 
cised, and  it  is  this  channel  which  it  is 
proposed  to  stop  up.  If  it  be  removed, 
m  what  way  is  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty to  be  felt,  except  by  brioing 
the  electors  ?  It  is  quite  clear  there 
is  no  other  means  of  attaining  the 
object:  for  experience  has  demon- 
strated, that  when  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  generally  thrown  open,  the 
lower  orders  become  inaccessible  to 
any  other  influence  from  the  higher. 
In  America,  under  the  system  ot  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot, 
men  of  the  greatest  fortunes  cannot 
command  a  single  vote;  their  own 
menial  servants  vote  a^nst  them. 
In  France,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1791, 
the  experiment  was  tried  on  a  ffreat 
scale,  of  the  effect  of  universal  suf- 
frage ;  and  Uie  consequence  was,  that 
not  one  member  was  returned  in  the 
interest  of  the  crown  or  the  nobility. 
"  The  influence  of  the  aristocracy," 
says  Lacretelle,  *'  was  totally  sunk  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly;  not  one 
deputy  was  returned  either  in  their 
interest,  or  that  of  the  throne."*  In 
so  far,  Uierefore,  as  experience  goes, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
wealth  would  possess  any  influence 
upon  elections,  if  the  elective  fran- 
chise were  considerably  extended, 
except  through  the  medium  of  actual 
corruption. 

Bribery,  it  is  said,  is  the  immoral 
influence  of  wealth.  Its  genuine  and 
le^timate  influence  is  independent 
ofsuch  base  expedients,  and  will  re- 
main the  same  under  any,  even  the 
roost  liberal,  system  of  ^ovemmentf 
The  argument  is  plausible,  and  has 
been  ably  put;  but  its  sophistry  is 
apparent  upon  attending  to  a  weU- 
known  distinction. 

Great  possessions  in  the  country, 
and  among  the  rural  population,  un- 
questionably secure  a  certain  degree 
of  influence,  if  the  landlords  are  re- 
sident among  their  tenantry, and  con- 
duct themselves  with  an  ordinary  de- 
gree of  humanity  towards  the  poor. 
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If  England  were  composed,  as  it  once 
was,  of  such  a  peasantry,  there  would 
be  comMratively  little  danger  in  re- 
form. But  the  case  is  widely  differ- 
ent with  the  manufacturers  in  towns, 
or  with  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion in  country  villages.  They  have 
no  sympathy  with  their  employers — 
they  u-e  bound  to  them  by  no  ties  of 
affection — swayed  by  no  feelines  of 
common  advantage.  The  landlord 
generally  knows  his  tenantry,  and  the 
connexion  between  them  descends 
from  father  to  son :  the  master  ma- 
nufiEU^turer  knows  nothing  of  his  ope- 
ratives, and  his  employment  of  them 
is  often  as  transient  as  their  affec- 
tions. History,  in  every  age,  has  re- 
corded examples  of  the  country  pro- 
prietors taking  the  field,  supported 
by  their  tenantry;  but  it  has  none  to 
produce  of  manufacturers  appearing, 
t>acked  by  their  workmen,  excejpt  m 
support  of  revolutionary  projects. 
Santerre,  and  the  great  manufactu- 
rers of  the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine, 
came  forth  at  the  head  of  then*  ter- 
rific bands  of  pikemen,  to  besiege 
the  National  Convention,  and  attend 
the  cars  that  led  the  victims  from  Uie 
prisons  to  the  guillotine:  but  on 
none  but  such  occasions  have  the 
manufacturing  classes  been  in  the 
least  swayed  by  their  employers. 

It  is  impossible  it  should  ever  be 
otherwise.  Large  bodies  of  men, 
when  assembled  together,  are  always 
governed  by  their  passions :  the  ma- 
nufacturers, from  bein^  permanently 
put  in  close  contact  witn  each  other, 
are  everUstiugly  in  tlie  condition  of 
a^  mob.  Attachment  to  tlieir  supe- 
riors or  employers  they  have  none ; 
jealousy  and  animosity  towards  them 
they  have  in  abundance.  The  radi- 
cal press  rapidly  circulates  through 
their  dense  columns,  incessantly  sti- 
mulating their  passions,  and  urging 
them  to  measures  of  hostility  to  the 
higher  classes  in  the  state.  It  is  in 
vam  to  say,  their  interests  will  teach 
them  to  act  otherwise.  Interest  and 
the  deductions  of  reason  have  no  in- 
fluence when  the  passions  are  exci- 
ted. It  had  none  at  Paris,  though  the 
first  effect  of  the  glorious  three  days 
M'as  to  steep  the  artisans  who  ^ned 
them  in  unheard  of  misery :  it  had 
none  at  Brussels,  though  the  Flem- 
ings were  immediately  reduced  to 
the  most  smialid  wretchedness:  it 
had  none  in  Ireland,  though  the  con- 


tinued agitation  of  that  unhappy 
country  blasts  its  inhabitants  with  a 
desolation  worse  than  the  simoom  of 
ihe  desert 

Indeed,  if  the  matter  be  considered 
abstractly,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  always  must  be  the 
case  with  representatives  chosen  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  There 
is  a  natural  jealousy  in  the  middling 
orders  of  their  superiors ;  an  aversion 
which  is  so  nearl  v  allied  to  noble  and 
independent  feeling,  that  it  is  im- 

rslble  eiUier  to  wonder  at  or  blame 
It  will  subsist  as  long  as  the  hu- 
man race.  It  was  as  strong  in  the 
days  of  Gracchus  and  Marius  as  at 
this  time.  It  will  be  found  admirably 
stated  in  the  speech  of  Marius  in 
the  Jugurthine  war.  Declamations 
against  the  vices  of  the  nobility ;  in- 
vectives at  patrician  corruption ;  ex- 
travagant eulogiums  on  plebeian  vir- 
tue, iQways  have,  and  always  will  be, 
the  most  popular  topics  with  the 
middling  and  lower  ranks.  It  con- 
soles them  for  the  inequality  of  for- 
tune, to  have  the  pleasure,  at  least,  of 
abusing  those  who  are  above  them. 

Nothing  can  demonstrate  the  pre- 
valence of  this  feeling  so  strongly  in 
the  people  in  this  countrv,  as  the 
character  of  the  journals  which  have 
the  largest  circulation  among  the 
middling  ranks.  Read  the  papers 
which  are  most  in  request  with  that 
numerous  body.  Are  they  the  mo- 
derate or  aristocratic  papers,  those 
which  support  the  Constitution  as  it 
stands,  and  throw  cold  water  on  the 
sanguine  anticipations  of  the  reform- 
ers? These  journals  are  universally 
abandoned,  and  the  whole  columns 
of  the  popular  newspapers  filled 
with  invectives  against  the  hieher 
orders.  This  dispo8ition,beinga  fixed 
principle  in  human  nature,  may  be 
calculated  upon  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty, as  one  of  the  moving  powers 
in  society.  Every  plan  ot  reform 
must  be  founded  on  this,  as  an  in- 
herent principle  in  the  machine. 

But  if  this  DC  the  case  even  at  this 
time,  how  much  more  stronglv  would 
the  same  principle  operate,  if  reform 
were  carried,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
lower  orders  continually  excited  by 
exercise  of  their  franchise  I  The  abuse 
of  the  higher  orders  in  the  London 
press  is  already  sufficiently  strong,  but 
It  is  nothing  to  what  would  ensue  if 
reform  were  carried.  This  is  the  usual 
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progress  ofallsueh  changes.  Stronger 
flattery  of  the  populace  is  required, 
more  abjectsubmissiontotheroajesty 
of  the  people  imposed,  with  every 
successive  addition,  made  to  their 
power.  Moderate  language  is  im- 
mediately derided  i  extravagant  eu- 
logiums  upon  themselves,  unmea- 
sured vituperation  of  their  superiors, 
considered  as  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  the  favour  of  the  people.  To 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
historv  of  the  French  Revolution,  it 
is  hardly  credible  in  how  short  a  time 
this  change  in  the  popular  taste  can 
be  effect^.  To  those  who  are,  in- 
numerable illustrations  of  these  ob- 
servations will  suggest  themselves. 

If  such  be  the  unavoidable  tend** 
ency  of  human  nature,  upon  every 
concession  of  power  to  the  lower 
orders,  upon  what  conceivable  basis, 
Bave  actual  corruption,  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  proprietors  to  be 
founded  ?  Let  any  man  say,  whether 
a  great  Torv  proprietor  in  die  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bir- 
mingham, or  Glasgow,  could  induce 
the  householders  of  those  great  cities 
to  support  him  in  a  contest  with  a 
popular  candidate.  Who  are  the 
members  returned  for  Westminster, 
Preston,  Middlesex  ?  If  the  right  of 
votinff  be  extended  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  similar  places,  popular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  description 
will  be  returned  from  them  alL 

But  if  the  aristocracy  are  to  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  expending 
their  fortunes  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  the  incessant  attacks  of  the 
democracy,  what  a  boundless  scene 
of  corruption  and  venality  must  en- 
sue !  The  late  scandalous  scenes  at 
the  election  in  an  English  great  town, 
demonstrate  in  how  wholesale  a  man- 
ner corruption  will  be  carried  on, 
when  it  is  necessary  for  men  of  for- 
tune to  exert  themselves  to  secure 
the  ^return  from  numerous  bodies  of 
electors.  The  gratuity  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen pounds  a  man,  is  the  simple  ex- 
pedient by  which,  and  by  which 
alone,  a  return  from  large  classes  of 
electors  can  be  secured. 

Thus  the  result  of  reform  will  be, 
either  that  the  higher  ranks  will  lose 
their  influence  altogether,  and  be- 
come the  victims  of  the  encroach- 
ment and  spoliation  of  their  inferiors, 
or  that,  in  defence  of  their  existence, 
they  will  be  dMven  to  an  extensive 


system  of  corruption.  Efther  alter- 
native is  infinitely  to  be  dreaded. 
The  first  is  the  commencement  of  a 
revolution ;  the  last  is  poisoning  the 
sources  of  freedom,  and  converting 
the  poor  into  the  hireling  supporters 
of  the  rich. 

No  method  could  be  devised  by 
which  the  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, that  influence  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  a  mixed  go- 
remment,  could  be  secured  in  a  way 
so  little  obnoxious,  so  little  subver- 
sive of  public  morals,  so  little  con- 
ducive to  corruption,  so  little  galling 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  as  by 
the  decayed  boroughs.  It  is  usual 
tohold  up  these  boroughs.  Old  Samm, 
for  example,  in  which  there  are  only 
two  or  three  voters,  as  the  most  scai^ 
dalous  instances  of  corruption.  It 
might  with  as  much  reason  be  con- 
tended, that  a  city  in  which  there  are 
only  two  or  three  alehouses,  is  the 
most  scandalous  example  of  inebrie- 
ty. If  corruption  is  to  be  exercised, 
it  is  incomparably  better  that  itshould 
be  dispensed  on  hfew  than  a  number 
of  voters;  on  two  or  three  house- 
holders in  Cornwall,  or  ten  or  twelve 
bailies  in  Scotland,  than  on  20,000 
or  30,000  weavers  in  Manchester,  or 
as  many  radicals  at  Glasgow.  The 
conduct  of  the  reformers  who  ex- 
claim against  corruption  in  the  rotten 
boroughs  with  one  breath,  and  with 
another  contend  for  the  extension  of 
the  elective  franchise  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  corruptible  weavers  at 
another,  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  condemn  two  or  three  gin-shops 
in  back  alleys  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  set  up  two  or  three  thou- 
sand in  all  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

The  aristocracy  of  land  and  of 
wealth  will  not  submit  without  a 
struggle  to  be  deprived  of  all  their 
influence.  The  great  merchants, 
bankers,  and  freeholders,  will  soon 
discover  the  tendency  of  the  violent 
reformers :  thev  will  see  that,  under 
the  name  of  reducing  the  burdens  of 
the  people,  a  fatal  blow  will  be  struck 
at  public  credit,  and  all  theh:  enter- 
prises ruined  by  general  bankruptcy. 
The  landholders  will  see  that  the 
church  is  only  the  first  victim ;  that 
their  own  estates  are  the  real  and 
ultimate  object,  and  that  strenuous 
exertions  must  be  made  to  avert  a 
catastrophe  worse  than  deadi  ftaelf. 
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Corruption,  incessftnt  wholesale  cor^ 
ruptioD,  must  be  practised  to  dilute 
the  fountains  of  popular  ambition^ 
bf  minglinff  with  them  the  poison  of 
private  selfishness^  The  great  cities, 
tike  the  Pnstorian  Guards  of  Rome, 
will  sell  the  empire  to  the  highest 
bidder;  and  corruption,  emerging 
from  the  decent  obscurity  of  the  rot- 
ten boroughs,  will  stalk  with  shame- 
less prostitution  through  the  land, 
and  convert  the  rights  orfreemeninto 
the  vehicle  of  the  basest  passions. 

Our  object,  say  the  reformers,  is 
not  revolution  but  restoration.  We 
do  not  wish  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion, but  to  remove  &ose  excrescen- 
ces which  time  has  fastened  upon  its 
parts.  The  observation  is  plausible, 
and  has  been  illustrated  with  much 
eloquence;  but  it  admits  of  an  easy 
answer.  Can  the  reformers,  when 
they  abolish  the  decayed  boroughs, 
abolish  at  the  same  time  the  changes 
in  society  which  hare  rendered  them 
necessary  ?  Can  they  abolish  the 
millions  of  manufacturers  who  have 
sprung  up  within  the  last  century, 
crowded  together  in  great  cities,  li- 
mited in  information,  profligate  in 
habits,  reckless  in  disposition  ?  Can 
they  abolish  the  swarms  of  Irish  who 
are  always  ready  to  fill  up  the  vacan* 
cies  in  the  ranks  of  labour,  lowering 
thereby  their  wages,  degrading  their 
habits,  augmenting  their  discontent  ? 
Can  they  abolish  the  national  debt, 
which  is  a  continual  source  of  op- 
pression to  the  people,  and  yet  can- 
not be  touched  without  producing 
evils  far  greater  than  its  continuance  ? 
Can  they  abolish  the  democratic 
press,  which  panders  with  incessant 
activity  to  the  diseased  appetites  of 
these  enormous  assemblages  of  men; 
ever  inflaming  their  passions,  never 
strengthening  their  reason,  or  cor- 
recting their  infirmities  ?  Can  they 
abolish  the  mental  cultivation  which 
has  given  the  craving  for  political 
excitation  to  multitudes  incapable  of 
acouiring  the  information,  or  exer- 
cising the  thought,  which  political 
subjects  require  ?  Can  thev  restore 
the  good  old  days  of  English  sim- 
plicity ;  when  the  moral  evils  of  ma- 
nufacturing cities  were  unknown; 
when  the  largest  borough  out  of  Lon- 
don did  not  contain  20,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  when  every  three  or  four  acres 
had  their  liule  farmer;  when  the 
barons  lived  in  rustic  plenty  on  their 


estates,  diflVislng  plenty  by  their  hos- 
pitality, exercising  influence  by  their 
example  ?  If  they  can  do  this,  they 
may  with  some  reason  contend  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  decayed 
boroughs ;  if  not,  let  them  not  de- 
ceive mankind  by  professions  of  re- 
storing the  Constitution  to  its  pristine 
state,  or  destroy  the  bulwarks  which 
time  has  gradually  raised  against  the 
new  and  portentous  flood  of  demo- 
cracy. 

There  is  no  person  who  must  nol 
be  sensible  that  the  power  of  the 
people  **  has  increased,  and  is  in- 
creasing." Whether  it  ought  to  be 
diminished,  is  an  ulterior  question, 
upon  which  parties  will  of  course 
differ ;  but  the  simple  fact  that  it  has 
increased,  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of 
dispute.  Indeed,  it  is  upon  the  as- 
sumption of  this  fact,  that  the  reform- 
ers ground  their  midn  argument  for 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation, because  it  is  said  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  modified  according 
to  the  increased  intelligence  of  the 
lower  orders.  But  if  this  be  the  fact 
upon  which  all  parties  are  agreed, 
on  what  principle  of  expedience  are 
Uieir  passions  to  be  infiamed  by  a 
still  imher  increase  ?  If  there  were 
any  symptoms  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  being  on  the  decline ;  if  the 
popular  journals  were  fest  veering 
round  to  arbitrary  principles ;  if  the 
people  were  become  careless  or  ne- 
gligent of  tiieir  rijfhts ;  if  infringe- 
ments on  public  freedom  were  evi- 
dently in  the  contemplation  of  Go- 
vernment, and  passive  acquiescence 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  people, 
then  it  would  indeed  be  reasonable 
to  propose  reform,  as  the  only  means 
of  reviving  the  democratic  spring  of 
the  Constitution.  But  if  the  reverse 
of  all  this  is  avowedly  the  case ;  if 
the  power  of  the  people  is  evidently 
increasing  with  extraordinary  rapi- 
dity ;  if  the  boast  of  the  reformers  be 
true,  that  at  every  successive  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  a  number  of 
boroughs  are  thrown  open,  and  that 
on  no  occasion  did  this  happen  to 
such  an  extent  as  on  the  last  election ; 
if  the  aristocracy  are  now  evidently 
and  avowedlv  overmatched  bv  the 
Commons,  where  Is  the  expedience, 
or  what  is  the  necessity  for  the  con- 
cession of  additional  Parliamentary 
influence  to  the  popular  party  ?  If  a 
man's  pulse  be  air^y  risen  to  100, 
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ii  that  any  reaaon  for  invigorating 
his  syBtem  with  brandy  till  it  rises 
to  120  ?  If  the  system  already  evince 
a  flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  is  that  a 
reason  for  indulging  him  in  seasoned 
dishes  until  the  tendency  to  apoplexy 
is  irremediable  ? 

In  the  li^e  of  time,  the  popular 
and  aristocratic  influence  have  be- 
come predominant  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  but,  upon  the  wnole, 
their  opposing  powers  have  been  so 
nearly  oalanced,  that  no  violent 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  consti- 
tution, nor  any  thing  farther  been  ef- 
fected than  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  power  of  the  people.  Corn- 
wall and  Scotland  are  the  great  for- 
tresses of  the  aristocratic;  London 
and  the  manufacturing  districts,  of 
the  democratic  factions.  If  the  fort- 
resses are  to  be  dismantled  on  either, 
it  should  be  on  both  sides.  If  the 
Scotch  and  Cornish  boroughs,  which 
enable  the  aristocracv  to  maintain 
the  struggle  with  the  democracy,  are 
to  be  demolished,  then  let  the  great 
fountains  of  democracy  be  closed ; 
let  the  manufacturing  districts  be 
shorn  of  their  members,  and  the  agi- 
tation of  the  London  press  discon- 
tinued. If  the  reformers  will  propose 
this,  then  they  will  have  some  title 
to  insist  for  the  demolition  of  Uie 
stronffholds  of  the  aristocracy;  if 
not,  there  is  no  reciprocity  in  their 
measures,  and  under  the  name  of 
reform  they  are  really  aiming  at  the 
extinction  of  the  opposite  party. 

The  reformers  printed  lists  of  the 
majority  and  minority  on  the  famous 
division  on  Sir  H.  Parnell's  motion, 
which  threw  out  the  late  ministers, 
and  pointed  with  exultation  to  the 
difference  between  the  county  mem- 
bers of  England  and  those  of  Scot- 
land. Two-thirds  of  the  former,  it 
was  said,  voted  against  ministers ; 
.  two-thirds  of  the  mtter  in  their  fa- 
.  vour.  This  was  deemed  decisive  in 
favour  of  reform  in  Scotland.  It  is 
astonishing  that  they  did  not  see  that 
the  inference  lay  the  other  way.  As- 
suming that  to  have  been  a  trial  of 
strength  between  the  conservative 
and  reforming  party,  is  it  not  clear, 
that  if  the  composition  of  the  English 
county  members  be  such,  that  two- 
thirds  of  them  incline  to  the  demo- 
cratic, it  is  indispensable  that  the 
Scotch  and  borough  members  should 
incline  to  the  aristocratic  side?    If 


they  did  not  do  this,  the  whole  weight 
would  be  on  one  side,  and  the  con- 
stitution speedily  subverted. 

This  is  Uie  true  answer  to  the  con- 
stant complaints  which  are  made  of 
the  elections  in  Scotland,  and  of  the 
close  boroughs  in  England.  They 
are  the  means,  and  the  only  means,  by 
which  the  aristocracy  in  either  coun- 
try maintain  their  ground,  and  the 
constitution  is  prevented  from  being 
swallowed  up  in  the  flood  of  demo- 
cracy. The  very  fact  to  which  the 
reformers  so  constantly  refer  in  fa- 
vour of  their  argument,  viz.  that  the 
county  members  of  England,  and 
those  who  are  elected  for  large 
boroughs,  are  for  the  most  part  fa- 
vourable to  reform,  that  is,  inclined 
to  the  democracy,  is  decisive  against 
any  farther  change  in  the  represent 
tation.  It  demonstrates  that  the  po- 
pular party  have  already  got  as  much 
as  is  consistent  with  the  existence  of 
a  mixed  government;  and  that  if  they 
got  more,  or  the  aristocracy  lose  any 
part  of  what  they  now  possess,  the 
balance  will  be  so  loaded  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  equilibrium  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  a  revolution  must  ensue. 
To  make  out  a  case  of  expedience, 
the  reformer  should  be  able  to  shew 
that  the  fact  was  just  the  reverse ; 
that  the  most  popularly  elected  mem- 
bers were  the  most  disposed  to  up- 
hold the  Constitution ;  that  the  coun- 
ty members  of  England  were  the  firm- 
est friends  of  the  existing  order  of 
things;  and  then^they  might  come  for- 
ward with  much  reason  and  argue : 
"  You  now  see  how  it  is ;  the  county 
members,  the  representatives  of  the 
great  towns,  are  for  the  most  part 
i*anged  on  the  side  of  Government 
Liberty  is  evidentiy  endangered ;  an 
infusion  of  popular  vigour  is  requisite 
to  prevent  the  privileges  of  the  people 
from  being  overwhelmed  by  Uie  as- 
cendency of  the  aristocracy."  Can 
any  man  of  sense  doubt  that  this  rea- 
sonitig  would  indeed  be  well  found- 
ed; and  that  in  such  curcumstances  of 
declining  public  spirit  and  endanger- 
ed liberty,  an  infusion  of  popular 
Sower  would  really  be  requisite? 
tut  how  can  the  same  change  be  re- 
cj[uired  in  circumstances  confessedly 
just  the  reverse?  If  reform  would  be 
reauisite  upon  the  decav  of  popular 
influence  in  the  Constitution,  how 
can  it  be  also  requisite  upon  ila  in* 
crease? 
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According  to  the  arguments  of  the 
popular  party,  the  stronger  they  are, 
the  more  power  they  should  receive 
in  the  Legislature.  This  was  just  the 

Erinciple  of  Napoleon ;  the  stronger 
e  was  the  more  he  required ;  and 
because  he  was  fenced  round  with 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and 
a  girdle  of  vassal  thrones,  therefore 
it  was  indispensable  that  he  should 
demolish  Russia  also.  It  b  curious 
to  observe  how  ambition  in  every 
department  of  human  affairs  adopts 
the  same  principles.  Possibly  there 
may  be  a  retreat  from  Moscow  for 
popular  as  well  as  impend  ambition. 

The  three  great  causes  which  ren- 
der the  nuuntenance  of  the  aristocra- 
tic boroughs  indispensable  to  the  ba- 
lance of  me  Constitution,  are,  l.The 
prodigious  increase  of  our  manufac- 
turing population.  2.  The  experien- 
ced  democratic  tendency  of  that 
body.  3.  The  revolutionary  tendency 
of  the  public  press,  which  feeds  their 
passions. 

In  every  age,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  large  manufacturing  bo- 
dies have  been  actuated  by  turbulent 
and  democratic  principles.  The  de- 
mocracies of  Athens  and  Rome  in 
ancient,  of  Florence  and  Genoa  in 
modem  times,  were  nothing  but  the 
artisans  and  manufacturers  of  those 
ffreat  cities.  Ghent  and  Bruges  have 
m  every  age  been  turbulent  in  the 
extreme;  and  Lyons  and  Rouen 
were,  through  all  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  stronghold  of  extreme  re- 
publican principles.  It  was  from  the 
Fauxbour^  St  Antoine,  tiie  seat  of  all 
the  manufactories  of  Paris,  that  those 
terrific  bands  issued, — ^who  deluged 
France  with  blood,  and  filled  every 
house  with  mourning.  And  it  was 
on  the  same  spot,  and  to  support  the 
same  principles,  that  those  columns 
proceeded,  who,  by  overturning  the 
Bourbon  dynasty,luive  already  steep« 
ed  Paris  in  unheard  of  distress,  and 
promise  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  re- 
volution through  Europe.  What  the 
principles  of  our  manmacturers  are, 
is  already  known,  from  the  journals 
which  they  read.  Nobody  take  in 
papers  which  displease  them;  and 
the  manufacturers  read  nothing  but 
the  most  extreme  radical  publica* 
tiont. 


The  number  of  this  democratic 
body  is  a  most  formidable  conside- 
ration. From  the  census  of  1621,  it 
i^pears,  that  out  of  a  population  of 
somewhat  above  14,000,000,  only 
4,800,000  were  employed  in  apicul« 
ture.*  At  this  time,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  population  of  the  island  exceeds 
15,000,000 ;  and  that  of  them,  only 
5,000,000  are  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  In  other  words, 
two'thirds  of  the  whole  population 
are  engaged  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  great  bulk  of  this  enor- 
mous body  are,  and  ever  will  remain, 
attached  to  radical  principles.  If  any 
i^proach  to  universal  suffrage  is 
made,  two-thirds  of.  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  returned  in  their 
interest,  and  they  will  soon  rival  the 
Constituent  Assembly  of  France. 

Every  concession,  however  small, 
made  to  tiie  manufacturing  interest 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  to  the 
highest  degree  dangerous.  They  are 
already  too  strong,  and  have  been 
ffradually  becoming  so  for  a  centurr 
back.  The  same  silent  change  which 
has  covered  rural  districts  with 
crowded  cities,  and  converted  two- 
thirds  of  our  people  into  artisans,  has 
wrought  a  corresponding  alteration 
in  the  balance  of  power  m  the  Con* 
sUtution.  The  power  of  the  manufac- 
turers **  has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  ought  to  be  diminished."  Con- 
cede to  them  Parliamentary  reform, 
even  in  a  modified  form,  and  they 
will  speedily  become  irresistible. 
The  present  clamour  is  raised  pre- 
cisely because  they  know  thal^  if 
conceded,  it  will  make  them  the 
ruling  power  in  the  State. 
'  The  liberal  and  radical  press  is 
another potrer tit  ^Ae  Conetitutionyihe 

frowth  of  the  last  fortv  rears,  which 
as  already  become  of  the  most  for- 
midable character.  Nothing  is  more 
erroneous  than  to  imagine  that  pub- 
lic discussion,  as  now  carried  on  in 
this  countrv,  leads  to  the  present  ex- 
trication ot  truth.  It  tends,  on  the 
contrary,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to 
the  diffusion  of  error.  Truth  will  ki- 
deed  be  in  the  end  Uiumphant ;  but 
it  will  become  so  only  on  the  cooling 
of  passion,  and  the  decay  of  interest. 
//  will  not  be  found  while  the  newt* 
papers  are  seeking  it. 
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'  Future  ages  will  observe,  with  as- 
tenishment^the  mental  hailuciDations 
under  which  the  present  generation 
have  laboured.  The  delusion  about 
the  national  debt  was  one ;  the  joint* 
stock  mania  a  second;  the  cry  for 
reform  a  third.  It  is  the  public  press 
which  perpetuates  and  spreads  these 
baneful  eras  of  national  insanity.  No- 
body reads  any  thing  but  what  coin- 
cides with  his  wbhes ;  the  arguments 
are  followed  which  fall  in  with  pre- 
conceived opinions;  none  other  so 
much  as  looked  at  The  moment 
either  party  meet  with  any  thing 
hostile  to  Uieir  wishes,  they  lay  it 
aside;  but  there  is  this  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  that  the 
clamour  of  the  reformers,  as  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  passions  of  the  great 
bulk  of  readers,  becomes  proponion* 
ally  louder,  and  forces  itself  upon  tiie 
consideration  of  the  opposite  party; 
while  the  arguments  or  their  oppo- 
nents, being  acceptable  to  a  compa- 
ratiFcly  inconsiderable  class,  are  less 
heard  of,  and  remain  utterly  un- 
known to  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 

Public  opinion,  of  which  so  much 
is  said,  when  formed  upon  the  pub- 
lic press  or  the  events  or  tiie  day,  and 
not  on  a  cool  consideration  of  his- 
torv,  is  just  as  unworthy  of  conside- 
ration as  the  transports  of  a  mob.  It 
is  all  formed  on  hearing  one  side 
only.  It  is  not  like  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  made  up  o»  a  consideration  of 
the  evidence  on  both  sides ;  eleven 
out  of  the  twelve,  of  the  great  jury 
of  the  nation,  stop  their  ears  the  mo- 
mmit  the  evidence  for  Uie  opposite 
party  begins. 

"It  is  forthe  interest  of  the  people," 
say  the  reformers, « that  they  should 
be  well  governed;  they,  therefore, 
will  choose  the  best  representatives : 
the  thing  is  as  clear  as  demonstra- 
tion."* It  is  for  the  interest  of 
maiddnd,  it  may  be  added,  not  to 
sin ;  vice  is  as  imprudent  as  It  is  dan- 
gerous: therefore,  all  men  will  be 
vhrtuous.  To  hold  that  the  real  inte- 
rests of  men  alwavs  govern  their  ac- 
tions, is  to  know  little,  very  little,  of 
human  nature.  Does  youth,  thoujfl|ht- 
less  extravagant  youth,  never  foHow 
the  career  of  passion,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  real  and  permanent  inte^ 


rests  of  life  ?  Is  the  voice  of  reason 
always  heard  in  opposition  to  that  of 
passion  ?  Whence  the  hundred  thou- 
sand prostitutes  who  nightly  walk  the 
streets  of  London,  or  the  ten  thousand 
illegitimate  children  who  are  annu- 
ally thrown  upon  the  public  in  Paris  ? 
Whence  the  mnumerable  gin-shops, 
which  disgrace  the  metropolis,  and 
swallow  up  all  the  fortunes  of  life, 
for  the  gratification  of  a  few  intoxi- 
cated moments  P  When  these  evils 
have  ceased;  when  intoxication  is 
unknown,  irr^ular  passion  extermi- 
nated, ai^d  sober  inaustry  universal, 
the  people  may,  possibly,  follow  their 
real  interests  in  the  choice  of  repre- 
sentatives, but  not  till  then. 

Was  it  for  the  real  interests  of  the 
electors  of  Preston  to  return  Mr 
Hunt?  Has  reason  been  triumph- 
ant, passion  unfelt,  at  all  the  reform 
meetings  which  have  been  held  to 
support  the  administration  in  the 
measures  thev  are  to  propose  ?  Were 
the  French  electors  bH  governed  by 
reaison  when  thev  returned  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  which  unhinged 
the  fabric  of  society,  or  the  Conven- 
tion which  bathed  the  nation  in 
blood  ?  One  would  imagine  that 
history  is  forgotten  in  political  dis- 
cussion at  this  time ;  the  best  proof 
tiiat  the  people  will  not  choose  pro- 

Ser  representatives  is,  that  they  are 
eemed  capable,  by  able  men,  of  be^ 
ing  misled  by  such  an  argument 

Deeming  themselves  secure,  under 
the  wings  of  administration,  of  obtain- 
ing reform,  the  democratic  party  have 
lately  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  support  vote  by  ballot.  This,  it  is 
said,  will  effectually  prevent  bribery. 
Nobody  will  buy  a  secret  vote.  By 
this  simple  expedient  corruption  will 
be  destroyed,  and  the  constitution  re- 
stored to  its  pristine  purity. 

If  it  were  really  true  that  the  bal- 
lot would  destroy  bribery,  we  hold 
that  of  itself  a  decisive  argument 
andnst  its  adoption.  If  It  be  true 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests,  and  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  towns  generally,  are,  and 
ever  must  be,  democratical  in  their 
principle,  then  the  adoption  of  a  mode 
of  election,  which  destroys  the  influ- 
ence of  wealth,  gives  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  aristocracy,  the  free- 
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holders,  and  the  proprieton  of  eveiy 
description.  If  tne  borough  electors 
are  to  be  swayed  by  nothing  but 
their  inclinations,  independent  of  the 
sway  of  property,  the  great  minority 
of  them  will  return  a  revolutionary 
parliament  as  certainly  as  a  stone 
will  fall  to  the  ground.  The  law  of 
gravitation  is  not  more  fixed  or  uni- 
versal than  the  democratic  tendency 
of  all  such  bodies  of  men. 

It  is  in  vain  to  sav,  that  the  interests 
of  the  electors  will  induce  them  to 
pause  before  they  return  a  parlia- 
ment inclined  to  support  such  ex- 
treme measures.  Did  not  the  elec- 
tors of  France,  the  moment  they  ob- 
tained vote  by  ballot  and  an  extend- 
ed representation,  return  the  Con- 
vention which  brought  the  king  to 
the  scaffold,  consigned  200,000  cap- 
tives to  the  revolutionary  dungeons, 
and  supported  the  unspeakable  hor- 
rors of  the  Reign  of  Terror  ?  Do  not 
the  American  electors,  who  vote  by 
ballot,  return  a  set  of  men,  so  sla- 
vishly bound  to  their  separate  inte- 
rests, that  no  man  of  independence 
or  fortune  will  submit  to  tne  degra- 
dation; and  that  they  are  actually 
obliged  to  pay  their  Deputies  at  Con- 
gress a  salary  to  enable  them  to  bear 
tneir  expenses  ?  Have  not  the  Ame- 
ricans, in  consequence,  been  driven 
by  separate  interests  into  a  set  of  illi- 
beral commercial  measures,  utterly 
ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
state  ?  And  what  do  these  examples 
prove,  but  that  the  lower  orders,  vo- 
ting for  themselves  by  secret  ballot, 
are  alternately  swayed  by  their  im- 
mediate interests  and  their  sangui- 
nary passions;  destroying,  at  one  tune, 
their  whole  superiors  to  gratify  their 
revenge  or  quiet  their  fears;  and  dry- 
ing up,  at  another,  the  real  sources 
ofnational  prosperity  to  forward  tiie 
local  interests  of  the  prevailing  fac- 
tion? 

If,  therefore,  the  matter  came  to  a 
choice  of  evils,  it  would  be  incom- 
parably better  to  have  corruption  at 
elections,  and  preserve  the  Consti- 
tution, than  to  get  quit  of  it  by  vote 
by  ballot,  and  bring  on  a  revolution. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  ^grading  thing  to 
see  the  people  of  a  great  town  openly 
and  avoweoly  swayed  by  mercenary 
motives;  but  it  is  a  thousand  times 
better  than  to  see  a  whole  nation 
overwhelmed  by  a  democratic  con- 
vulsion.   If  the  passions  of  the  peo- 


Se  are  to  be  tiie  moving  jM^ndple  of 
ovemment,  we  would  rather  it  waa 
their  passion  for  gold  than  their  pas- 
sion for  blood.  If  a  revolting  spec- 
tacle must  be  exhibited,  it  is  better 
to  see  drunken  manufacturers  spend- 
ing their  bribes  at  the  alehouse,  than 
mulions  of  industrious  men  writhing 
under  the  agonies  of  famine,  as  they 
are  now  doing  in  Flanders,  from  the 
insane  passions  of  demagogues. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  vote  by 
ballot  would  not  extinguish  corrup- 
tion. Human  ingenuity  is  too  strong 
for  any  such  precautions;  the  thirst 
for  gold  too  powerful  to  be  checked 
by  any  possible  devices.  In  a  country 
such  as  Britain,  where  such  mighty 
interests  are  at  stake  in  the  Govern- 
ment, where  men  of  fortune  have 
such  powerful  motives  for  entering 
the  Legislature,  wealth  will  always 
be  exerted  to  command  a  place,  till 
it  is  utterly  swept  away  by  a  revolu- 
tion. In  one  obvious  way  bribery 
may  be  continued  in  spite  of  the  bal- 
lot. A  whole  borough  may  be  pur- 
chased, as  the  Pnetorian  Guards  of 
old,  by  a  promised  gratuity  to  every 
man,  in  the  event  ora  particular  can- 
didate being  successful.  One  candi- 
date lets  it  be  understood  that,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  returned,  he  will 
give  L.20  to  every  elector;  another 
goes  as  high  as  L.80.  The  electors 
lay  their  heads  together,  as  the  Ro- 
man pnetorhm^  and  see  weighty  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  preferring  the 
.L.dO  candidate.  The  election  takes 
place  by  ballot^the  L.80  candidate 
18  elected^ and  each  elector  gets 
that  sum.  No  money  is  paid  till  the 
return  Is  made,  and  the  election  un- 
challengeable; the  candidate  incurs 
no  expense  till  his  object  is  gidned, 
and  every  thing  goes  smoothly  on.  At 
a  recent  election  in  £ngbmd,u  is  said, 
this  plan  was  adopted,  and  Uiat  every 
elector  pocketed  L.18,  Us.  on  a  sub- 
sequent division  of  the  spoil.  Against 
this  species  of  bribery,  the  ballot  b 
no  sort  of  protection ;  and  that  it  will 
be  adopted,  if  that  fatal  measure  is 
carried,  is  as  certain  as  that  the  pas- 
sion for  gold  will  then  actuate  man- 
kind, if  not  suspended  by  tiie  passion 
forpower. 

Tnus  the  introduction  of  vote  by 
ballot  will  unnecessarily  and  gratui- 
tously do  mischief.  The  baser  pas- 
sions will  love  the  shelter  of  a  hidden 
act;  multitudes,  who  are  shamed  into 
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an  upri^t  vote  by  the  prospect  of 
exposure,  will  yield  to  the  unseen 
temptation  of  mending  their  fortune. 
Bribery  will  be  applied  to  the  whole 
mass  of  the  citizens;  and  independ- 
ence, unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  and 
deprived  of  the  public  reward  of 
vinue,  will,  in  hopeless  resiffnation, 
yield  to  the  baser  motive.  Corrup- 
tion will  be  increased,  because  the 
multitudes  who  share  it  will  at  once 
diminish  responsibility,  and  extin- 

guish  shame;  and  the  safefi^uards, 
oth  of  private  virtue  and  puElic  se- 
curity, irrecoverably  destroyed,  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  afford  con- 
cealment to  venality  and  accelerate 
the  march  of  revolution. 

As  the  Constitution  now  stands, 
every  interest  is  substantially  repre- 
sented. The  agricultural  interest  send 
forth  the  county  members, — ^men,  in 

general,  of  ancient  and  respectable 
^  escen^ — whose  personal  or  family 
influence  goes  much  beyond  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  their  votes.  Hie 
manufacturers,  besides  the  cities 
which  they  actual!  v  command,  pur- 
chase numbers  of  the  aristocratic 
boroughs;  and  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  their  interests  are  to 
be  found  in  the  representatives  of 
the  Cornish  and  Scottish  freehold- 
ers. Nobody  can  maintain  Uiat  their 
interests,  at  least,  are  not  fully  at- 
tended to  in  Parliament.  The  aris- 
tocratic party  are  represented  by 
such' of  the  close  boroughs  as  are 
not  sold  to  the  mercantile  or  manu- 
facturing interest;  the  radicals,  by 
the  members  for  the  populous  cities. 
Young  men  of  talent,  from  the  bar, 
or  connected  with  the  old  families, 
are  selected  to  support  the  different 
parties  in  Parliament,  and  thus  ob- 
tain an  entrance  into  the  Legislature, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  under 
any  other  system.  In  this  way  the 
aristocratic,  the  commercia],  and  the 
democratic  parties  are  blended  to- 
gether ;  and  each  body  obtain,  by  Uie 
purchase  of  boroughs  or  the  mem- 
bers returned  in  tiieir  interest,  an 
adequate  share  in  the  Legislature. 
.  Who  can  ensure  that,  under  the 
reformed  or  more  democratical  con- 
atitution  which  is  proposed,  the  same, 
or  anv  balance  at  an,  will  be  main- 
tained? How  are  young  men  of 
talent,  such  as  Mr  Canning,  Mr 
Brougham,  Mr  Sheridan,  or  l£  Pitt, 
to  obtdn  seats  under  the  new  sys- 


tem ?  They  will  be  entirely  exdu* 
ded ;  for  ttuent,  unless  actuated  by 
the  basest  motives,  will  never  submit 
to  the  degradation  necessarily  impo- 
sed upon  the  candidates  for  favour  . 
from  a  corruptible  mob.  In  America, 
they  have  long  since  been  utterly 
excluded  from  Congress ;  and  their 
debates  are  conducted  by  a  mere 
band  of  pensioned  delegates,  com- 
pelled to  muntun  the  separate  and 
rival  interests  of  the  bodies  by  whom 
they  have  been  elected. 

No  delusion  can  be  more  daiiger- 
ous,  than  that  reform  may  be  saJely 
conceded  if  it  does  not  go  too  far. 
It  might  as  well  be  siud,  that  the 
outworks  of  a  fortification  might 
safely  be  abandoned  if  the  rampart 
is  maintained.  The  democratic  party 
are  insatiable.  They  never  will  be 
satisfied  till  republican  institutions 
prevail ;  and  how  can  they  exist  with 
a  national  debt  of  L.28,000,000  year- 
ly, with  great  estates  and  a  titled  no- 
bility ?  Let  the  example  of  Ireland 
prove  a  warning,  where  every  con- 
cession has  been  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  increased  demands;  and 
the  country  never  was  so  near  revolt 
as  after  the  great  tranquillizing  mea^ 
sure  which  was  held  out  as  the  only 
means  of  pacifying  it.  Let  the  ex- 
ample of  France  prove  a  warning, 
where  reform,  amelioration,  and  con- 
cession, were  the  harbingers  of  re- 
volution; where  the  nobility,  after 
voluntarily  surrendering  all  their 
privileges,  were  rewarded  by  confis- 
cation, banishment,  and  proscription; 
and  the  King,  whose  whole  life  had 
been  an  incessant  series  of  conces- 
sions, was  at  length  broufi;ht  to  an 
ignominious  death.  It  is  the  nature 
of  sudden  concession  to  produce 
such  fatal  effects,  because  it  excites 
the  passions  and  awakens  the  hopes 
of  a  revolution. 

The  early  friends  of  reform,  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  England,  check- 
ed the  cry  of  innovation,  when  it 
was  excited,  not  by  the  experienced 
wants  of  Uieir  country,  but  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  example.  Mr  Burke 
and  Mr  Pitt,  who  both  supported  it 
in  early  life,  became  its  strongest 
enemies  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  proved  its  consequences  and 
spread  iu  contagion.  Nothing  en 
be  so  absurd,  as  to  accuse  theattf 
inconsistency  for  so  doing.  Am> 
pora  mutantur,  et  no$  nmkmmr  h  SUf» 
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.^The  statesmlm  must  adapt  his  mea-i 
•urea  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and 
not  look  for  the  sun  all  day  in  the 
east,  because' it  once  rose  there  in 
the  morning. 

Does  the  present  state  of  society 
afford  no  reasons  for  similar  caution  ? 
Is  this  the  time  to  select  for  a  sudden 
and  portentous  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution, when  the  minds  of  men 
have  been  so  strongly  excited  by  the 
events  in  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom, where  the  revolutionary  fever 
has  BSteAn  broke  out,  and  the  reckless 
and  desperate  in  every  country  are 
roused  nrom  inactivity  by  the  extras 
ordinary  success  of  the  French  con- 
vulsion ?  Changes  which  might  be 
safely  introduced  in  ordinary  pe- 
riods, become  to  the  last  degree  pe- 
rilous when  following  such  an  ex«* 
ample. 

Does  the  present  state  of  France 
or  Belgium  afford  any  argument  for 
an  extension  of  the  democratic  spirit 
by  enlarging  the  elective  franchise  in 
England?  Look  at  Uie  public  secu- 
rities of  those  countries.  The  French 
three  per  cents,  which  were  at  87  in 
June,  are  now  at  62.  Two-thirds  of 
the  mercantile  houses  of  Paris  have 
become  bankrupt;  the  misery  per- 
vading its  dense  population  has  been 
uneqiSdled  since  the  days  of  Robe- 
spierre. How  are  the  government 
proposing  to  draw  off  the  excited 
spirits,  and  employ  the  destitute 
workmen,  of  their  country?  By 
plunging  in  foreign  wars,  and  leading 
the  republican  legions  again  into  the 
career  of  European  conquest  Such 
is  the  natural  career  of  revolutions ; 
convulsion  produces  misery,  and 
misery  goads  on  to  war.  War,  in  its 
turn,  restores  order,  and  liberty  pe- 
rishes in  the  conflagration  she  has 
raised.  With  this  terrible  prospect 
before  our  eyes,  is  there  no  warning 
to  the  legislators  of  Britain  to  be- 
ware ;  to  leave  any,  even  the  smallest 
cbanges,  to  peaceable  times, and  cling 
the  more  steadily  to  the  ark  of  the 
Constitution,  that  it  is  assailed  by 
llie  winds  and  buffeted  by  the  waves  ? 

The  duty  of  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons of  Eneland  in  this  emergency 
is  Bufficiendy  evident  Let  them 
firmly  resist  the  clamour  for  innova- 
tion ;  let  them  disregard  the  threats 
of  revolt;  let  them  rally  round  the 
conservative  party.    A  little  longer, 
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and  it  may  be  too  late.  One  reform- 
ing measure  carried,  and  the  de- 
mocratic party  are  intrenched  in 
the  Legislature,  never  again  to  be 
shaken.  Their  fortunes,  thehr  lives^ 
the  salvation  of  their  country,  are  at 
stake.  There  is  no  evading  the  dan- 
ger but  by  steady  and  determined 
resistance.  But  to  be  able  to  face 
it,  the  fatal  divisions  of  former 
times  must  be  forgotten.  The^  have 
brought  the  country,  by  their  dis- 
union, to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Every 
roai^  must  be  at  his  post;  unbroken 
union  among  the  friends  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  mdispensable  to  save  it 
from  farther  inr<Muls. 

And  steady  and  determined  re- 
sistance will  most  certainly  save  the 
Constitution.  The  excitement  of  the 
moment  must  subside  if  it  is  not  kept 
alive  by  the  prospect  of  victory. 
With  such  a  prospect  it  never  will 
be  extinguished.  Yield  any  thing, 
and  no  eye  can  foresee  a  termination 
to  the  convulsion;  hold  by  the  Con« 
stitution,  and  their  speedy  termina- 
tion is  at  hand.  Let  the  House  of 
Commons  pass  one  decided  vote  ou 
the  question,  and  the  danger  is  at  ai^ 
end. 

Revolt  is  never  dangerous  in  any 
country  but  when  it  is  headed  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  higher  ranks; 
least  of  all  is  such  a  catastrophe  to 
be  dreaded  but  from  such  a  begin- 
ning in  this  country.  There  has  ne- 
ver been  a  revolution  in  England 
which  was  not  headed  by  the  House 
of  Commons ;  never  a  formidable 
insurrection  but  such  as  was  led  by 
the  nobility.  Revolution  will  never 
begin  but  with  measures  adopted  by 
the  Legislature.  The  conflagrations 
of  the  peasantry  are  nowise  formi- 
dable; mere  physical  strength,  un- 
supported by  moral  influence,  is 
speedily  chedced.  It  is  the  confla- 
gration sprindnff  from  rash  measures 
of  reform  wnich  is  to  be  dreaded; 
it  is  the  words  spoken  from  autho- 
rity that  set  the  world  on  fire.  Stea- 
dily resisting  all  such  projects,  let 
the  British  Legislature  set  them- 
selves, not  to  **  disturb  the  peace  of 
all  the  world,"  but "  to  rule  it  when 
'tis  wildest;"  let  them  attend  only 
to  the  real  evils  of  the  country,  and 
disregard  the  visionary  projects  for 
a  novel  distribution  of  its  powers; 
let  them  investi^te  tiie  condition  of 
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TI1U8  spoke  the  monarch,  and  in  a 
moment  after,  the  Azimantine  chief 
was  once  more  left  to  solitude.  Deep 
and  bitter  was  the  smile  of  conteim^ 
l^t  curled  the  lip  of  Menenius;  for 
in  the  proud  glory  of  his  own  heart, 
he  forgot  how  low  Greece  had  fallen 
amongst  the  people  of  the  earth,  and 
in  the  imperishable  memory  of  his 
love,  the  mention  of  another  bride 
was  but  as  the  ravine  of  insanity. 
«  I  l_i  I — Menenius  of  Azimantium 
— ^I  wed^the  daughter  of  the  barba* 
rian !  I  become  a  subject  of  the  Hun  I 
— IfortretHonoriar 

Anouier  day  went  down,  and  Me* 
nenius,  with  the  Grecian  ambassa- 
dor, was  seated  in  the  halls  of  Attila^ 
at  the  banquet  which  the  proud  mo- 
narch gave  at  once  to  the  envoys  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  empire.  On 
a  raised  platform  in  the  midst  of  the 
hall  was  the  couch  and  table  of  At- 
tila,  covered  with  fine  linen  and 
precious  stuffs,  while  fifty  small  ta- 
bles on  either  side  were  spread  out 
for  the  guests  invited  to  the  royal 
feast  An  open  space  was  before  the 
board  of  the  monarch,  and  behind  him 
the  hall  was  filled  with  a  dark  fan- 
tastic crowd  of  ^ards,  and  attend- 
ants, and  barbarian  slaves.  On  the 
same  couch  with  Attila  sat  his  daugh- 
ter Igmg,^that  beautiful  daughter 
whom  Menenius  had  beheld  at  the 
dwelling  of  Bleda's  widow;  and  as 
the  Azimantine  chief  passed  by, 
and  poured  the  required  libation  to 
•«  Attila  the  Brave,"  the  maiden's 
eyes  fixed  motionless  on  the  ground, 
and  the  blood  rose  fast  into  her  cheek, 
like  the  red  morning  sun  rising  up 
into  the  pale  twilight  sky.  Menenius 
passed  on  unchanged  and  cold,  and 
took  his  place  with  Maxlmin,  the 
ambassador  of  Theodosius. 

The  fare  of  Attila  was  plain  and 
rude,  but  the  tables  of  his  euests 
were  spread  with  all  that  the  tearful 
luxurv  of  Rome  itself  could  have 
cullea  from  earth  and  sea.  Ere  long 
the  cupbearer  filled  the  golden  gob- 
let, and  the  monarch,  rising  from  his 
couch,  drank  to  Berec,  the  bi^vest 
of  the  Huns.  Again,  after  a  pause, 
he  rose,  but  the  cup  was  given  him 
by  his  daughter,  and  Attila  drank  to 
Menenius,  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks ! 
Quick  and  sparkling  flowed  the  mead, 
and  then  an  old  grey  man  poured  to 
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the  wild  chords  of  a  barbaric  lyre,  a 
song  of  triumph  and  of  battles,  while 
at  every  close  he  proclaimed  Attila's 
bridal  day.  At  length  a  bright  troop 
of  young  and  happy  maidens  led  in, 
surrounded  by  their  linked  arms, 
three  brighter  than  themselves,  from 
whom  the  Monarch  of  the  North  was 
about  to  choose  a  new  partner  for 
his  mighty  throne.  Their  faces  were 
veiled;  but  through  the  long  white 
robes  that  clothed  them  dione  out 
that  radiant  light  of  grace  and  beauty 
which  notMsg  can  conceal.  Slowly, 
and  as  if  reluctant^they  were  brought 
into  the  monarch's  pivsenoe.    *    * 

Why  quivered  the  lip  of  Mene- 
nius? Why  strained  his  eye  upott 
that  first  veiled  figure  ?  The  veil  ia 
gone ! — To  him !  To  him  she  stretch* 
es  forth  her  hands !— The  table  and 
banquet  is  dashed  to  atoms  at  hit 
feet,  and  Honoria  is  in  Menenius' 
arms. 

A  thousand  swords  sprang  from 
their  sheaths — a  thousand  javelini 
quivered  round  the  hall.  Traitor! 
Madman!  Sacrilegious  slave!  wai 
shouted  in  a  thousand  fierce  voices^ 
and  a  thousand  barbarous  tongues. 
But  unquaOing  in  the  midst  stood 
the  Azimantine  chief— his  left  arm 
round  ihe  beating  heart  of  his  young 
bride— his  right,  armed  with  thm 
sword  which  had  bowed  many  a  hero 
to  the'  dust,  raised  appealing  to  the 
Scythian  king.  **  Monarch  of  the 
Huns,"  he  cried,  **  this  is  the  captive 
I  have  come  to  seek.  As  you  are  tt 
man — as  you  are  a  warrior--as  you 
are  a  kinff !  By  your  oath— by  your 
honour— by  your  justice !  yield  her 
to  me,  her  promised  husband,  and 
put  us  safely  off  your  land.  Then 
if  of  all  these  brave  and  mighty  men,'* 
he  added  with  a  frown,  "  who  draw 
the  sword  againstasingle  Greek, there 
be  but  ten  who  will  meet  me  brow  tO 
brow  in  the  battle  plahi,!  will  write  it 
in  their  blood  that  I  am  neither  slave 
nor  traitor,  but  a  bold  man,  who  dares 
to  claim  and  to  defend  his  own !" 

Fierce  wrath,  stem  revenge,  ma^ 
jestic  admiration,  had  swept  over 
the  countenance  of  Attila,  like  the 
broken  masses  of  a  rent  thunder^ 
cloud  hurled  over  the  sky  by  the 
succeeding  blast.  "  Hold !"  he  cried ; 
"  Warriors!  put  up  your  swords. 
Chief  of  Azimantium !  you  rob  me 
of  a  bride ;  but  if  this  be  the  captive 
you  have  come  to  seek,  Attila's  word 
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is  given,  and  safely,  surely,  she  shall 
be  returned  to  her  home,  were  she 
Bs  lovely  as  the  moon.    But  with 

iou,  Greek,  with  your  companions, 
[azimin,  Priscus,  and  Viginus,  the 
jdng  has  still  to  deal,  and,  after  what 
has  i>efallen  this  day,  expect  nothing 
more  than  justice."  As  he  spoke, 
he  rolled  nis  dark  eyes  fearfully 
around,  then  suddenly  raised  his 
hand,  exclaiming,  "  Now,  warriors ! 
now  I"  and  before  he  could  strike  a 
blow,Menenius,  unprepared,  was  sei- 
zed on  all  sides,  and  bound  tight  in 
every  limb,  together  with  the  envoys 
from  Theodosius. 

All*  for  an  instant,  was  wild  con- 
fusion. Honoria,  with  the  other  wo- 
men, were  hurried  from  the  hall; 
and  Menenius  found  himself  ranffed 
with  Priscus  and  Maximin  before 
the  throne  of  Attila;  while,  in  the 
deathlike,  ashy,  quivering  counte- 
nance of  Vigilius,  the  interpreter, 
who  stood  beside  him,  he  read  de- 
tected guilt  and  certain  death. 

**  Hired  murderers,  sent  by  an  im- 
perial skive  to  slay  his  conqueror 
and  master,"  exclauned  Attila,  after 
he  had  gazed  for  some  minutes  upon 
the  Greeks,  •*  do  ye  not  tremble  to 
find  your  baseness  exposed  in  the 
eves  of  all  the  universe  r  Stand  forth, 
Edecon,  and  tell  the  warriors  of  At- 
tila, how  these  men  came  here,  un- 
der the  ffarb  of  ambassadors,  to  slay 
by  treacnerv,  in  peace,  the  king  tha^ 
by  battle,  they  could  not  vanquish 
In  war.  And  you,  warriors,  lay  not 
your  hands  upon  your  swords^Attila 
will  do  justice  to  Attila." 

At  the  command  of  the  kinff,  Ede- 
con, who  had  been  ambassador  for 
Attila  at  Constantinople,  stood  forth, 
and  declared,  that  in  an  interview 
with  the  Eunuch  Chrysaphius,  that 
favourite  of  the  weak  Monarch  of 
the  East  had  proposed  to  him  the 
mwaisination  of  his  master,  and  of- 
fered him  an  immense  reward.  He 
bad  affected  to  consent,  and  had  that 
veiT  day  received  a  purse  of  gold 
and  jewels  from  Vigifius,  the  inter- 
preter, who  was  privy  to  the  whole. 
The  plot  he  had  instantly  communi- 
eated  to  Attila,  and  the  purse  he  now 

Sroduced.  Maximin  and  Priscus,  he 
oubted  not,  were  cunning  men,  sent 
to  accomplish  the  scheme  with  art; 
and  Menenius,  beyond  question,  was 
the  daring  murderer  to  strike  the 
final  blow. 
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Maximin  spoke  loudly  in  his  own 
defence,  and  Priscus  learnedly  on 
the  improbability  of  the  tale,  while 
the  mouth  of  Vidlius  opened,  and 
his  lips  quivered,  but  no  sound  found 
utterance.  Menenius  was  silent,  but 
he  fixed  his  bold  eye  upon  Attila,  who 
glared  upon  them  all  like  a  tiger 
crouching  for  the  spring. 

**  Maximin  and  Priscus,"  said  the 
King  at  length,  *^  Ye  are  intiocent ! 
Let  them  be  freed.  As  for  yon  trem- 
bling traitor,guilt  is  in  his  eye  and  on 
his  cheek;  but  the  sword  that  should 
smite  Vi^Uius  would  be  disgraced  for 
ever,  ana  find  no  blood  in  his  coward 
heart  Let  him  buv  his  life,  and  pay 
two  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold 
to  him  he  sought  to  bril^.^ — As  for 
thee.  Chief  of  Azimantium" 

"  Thou  knowest  I  am  guiltless, 
Hun !"  replied  Menenius,  ''and  bonds 
such  as  these  have  pressed  upon  my 
arms  too  long." 

**  Of  thy  guilt  or  innocence  I  know 
nought,"  replied  the  KinjB^;  "  but  this 
I  know,  that  I  will  guard  thee  safely 
till  thine  Emperor  send  me  the  head 
of  Chrysaphius,  the  murdering  slave 
who  first  sought  to  tempt  my  subjects 
into  treachery.  Away  with  Vigilius, 
till  he  pay  the  purchase  of  his  base 
life ;  and  away  with  this  Azimantine, 
till  Orestes  and  Eslaw,  my  envoys, 
bring  me  the  head  of  the  eunuch  from 
my  slave  the  Emperor." 

#         «         «         *         # 

In  the  solitude  of  a  dark  unliehted 
hut,  stretched  upon  a  bear's  bide, 
which  had  been  cast  down  for  his 
bed,  lay  the  young  Chief  of  Aziman- 
tium, pondering  his  hard  fate,  while 
the  sounds  of  many  a  gay  and  happy 
voice  witliout,  struck  with  painful 
discord  upon  his  unattimed  ear. 
Dark  and  melancholy,  the  fancies  flit- 
ted across  his  brain  like  the  visions 
of  dead  friends  seen  in  the  dim  atmo- 
sphere of  troubled  sleep,  and  he  re- 
volved in  his  mind  that  Dold  coward- 
ice of  his  ancestors,  which  taught 
them  to  fly  from  the  sorrows  and 
dangers  of  their  fate,  by  the  sure  but 
gloomy  passage  of  the  tomb.  Was 
It  virtue,  he  asked  himself,  or  vice? 
wisdom^  or  insanity,  that  allied  the 
last  despair  to  the  last  hope,  and  made 
self-murder  the  cure  of  other  ills  ? 
And,  as  he  thought,  sorrow  took  arms 
against  his  better  mind,  and  whis- 
pered like  a  fiend, "  Die  I  Die,  Mene- 
nius! Peace  is  in  the  grave!"  Anew 
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and  patnful  struggle  was  added  to 
tiie  evils  of  his  state,  and  still  he 
thought  of  death  as  hours  and  days 
went  by.  Nor  was  this  all;  for,  aa 
the  Dacians  tame  the  lions  for  the 
imperial  shows,  the  Huns  strove  to 
break  his  spirit,  and  subdue  his  high 
heart,  by  reiterated  anxieties  and 
cares.  Now,  he  was  told  of  wars 
with  the  Empire,  and  the  fall  of 
Greece :  now,  strange  whispers  were 
poured  into  his  ear,  of  some  direful 
fate  reserved  for  himself:  now,  he 
heard  of  the  great  annual  sacrifice 
offered  at  the  utar  of  Mars,  where  a 
hundred  captive  maidens  washed  the 
platform  with  their  blood.  But  still, 
like  the  great  hero  of  the  mightf 
founder  of  the  Epic  song,  he  rose 
above  the  waves  Uiat  were  poured 
upon  his  head,  and  still  answered, 
"  Never  I  Never !"  when  the  name 
of  Azimantium  was  connected  with 
the  dominion  of  the  Huns. 

It  was  one  night  when  a  darker  me^ 
lancholy  than  ever  oppressed  his 
mind,  and  despondency  sat  most 
heavy  on  his  soul,  that  the  door  was 
cast  open,  and  a  blaze  of  light  burst 
upon  his  siffht.  His  eyes,  familiar 
mth  the  dancness,  refused  at  first  to 
scan  the  broad  glare;  but  when  at 
Icn^  they  did  their  office,  he  be- 
held, in  the  midst  of  her  slaves,  that 
fair  girl  lemS,  whose  offered  hand  he 
had  refused.  Her  cheek,  which  had 
been  as  warm  as  the  last  cloud  of  the 
summer  evening,  was  now  as  pale  as 
the  same  cloud  when,  spirit-like,  it 
fiits  across  the  risen  moon.  But  her 
eye  had  lost  none  of  its  lustre;  and  it 
seemed,  in  truth,  as  if  her  whole  soul 
had  concentrated  there  to  give  fuller 
effulgence  to  its  living  light. 

^  Chief  of  Azimantium,"  said  the 
maiden,  *'  it  is  my  father's  will  that 
you  be  freed,  and  I — that  the  gene- 
rosity of  Attila  should  know  no  pe- 
nury— I  have  prayed,  that  though 
Menenius  slighted  leme,  he  should 
wed  the  woman  of  his  love  even  in 
lime's  father's  halls.  My  pn^er 
has  been  granted — the  buiquet  is 
prepared — the  maiden  is  wamed,and 
the  blushes  are  on  her  cheek — a 
priest  of  thine  own  God  is  ready. — 
Uise,  then.  Chief  of  Azimantium,  and 
change  a,  prison  for  thy  bridal  bed. 
Rise,  and  follow  the  slighted  iSmg." 

"  Oh,  lady !"  answered  Menenius, 
"  call  not  thyself  by  so  unkind  a 
name.  Write  oa  your  memory,  that. 


long  ere  my  eyes  rested  on  your 
loveliness,  Honoria  was  bound  to  my 
heart  by  ties  of  old  affection ;  and, 
as  your  soul  is  generous  and  noble, 
fancy  all  the  gratitude  that  your 
blessed  words  vvaken  in  my  bosom. 
Oh  I  let  the  thought  of  having  ndsed 
me  from  despair — of  having  freed  me 
from  bonds — of  having  crowned  me 
with  happiness,  find  responsive  ioy 
in  your  bosom,  and  let  the  blessing 
that  you  give,  return  and  bless  you 
also.^' 

Igm^  pressed  her  hand  firm  upon 
her  forehead,  and  gazed  upon  Mene- 
nius while  he  spoke,  with  eyes  whose 
bright  but  unsteady  beams  seemed 
borrowed  from  the  shifting  meteors 
of  the  night  The  eraceful  arch  of 
her  full  coral  Hp  quivered ;  but  she 
spoke  not;  and,  waving  with  her 
hand,  the  attendants  loosened  the 
chains  from  the  hands  of  the  Azi- 
mantine,  and,  starting  on  his  feet, 
Menenius  was  free. 

«        •         •        •         • 

In  the  brightness  and  the  blaze  of 
a  thousand  torches,  the  Chief  of  Azi- 
mantium stood  in  the  halls  of  Attila, 
with  the  hand  of  Honoria  clasped  in 
his  own.  Sorrow  and  anxiety  had 
touched,  but  not  stolen,  her  beauty 
—had  changed,  but  not  withered,  a 
chaim.  Every  glance  was  softened 
— every  feature  had  a  deeper  inte- 
rest— and  joy  shone  the  brighter  for 
the  sorrow  Uiat  was  gone,  like  the 
mighty  glory  of  the  sun  when  the 
clouds  and  Uie  tempests  roll  awar. 

The  dark  Monarch  of  the  barbfr- 
rians  gazed  on  the  work  he  had 
wrought,  and  the  joy  that  he  bad 
given ;  and  a  triumphant  splendour^ 
more  glorious  than  the  beams  of  bat* 
Ue,  radiated  from  his  brow.  *<  Chief 
of  Azimantium,*'  he  said,  **  thou  art 
gold  tried  hi  the  fire,  and  Attila  ad- 
mires thee  though  a  Greek— Not  for 
the  b^uty  of  Uiy  form  at  all— let 
girls  and  pitiful  limners  think  of  Uiatl 
-—not  for  diy  strength  and  daring 
alone — such  qualities  are  for  soldiers 
and  gladiators ;  but  for  thy  dauntlesi, 
unshrinking,  unalterable  resolution 
—the  virtue  of  kings,  the  attribute 
of  gods— Were  Attfla  not  Attila,  he 
would  be  Menenius.  Thou  hast 
robbed  me  of  a  bride  I  Thou  hast 
taken  a  husband  from  my  daughter  ; 
but  Attila  can  conquer— even  hfinself. 
Sound  the  hymeneal!  Advance  to 
the  altar  I   Yon  priest  has  long  been 
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a  capUvd  amonj^  us,  but  his  blessing 
on  Honoria  and  Menenius  shall  bring 
down  freedom  on  his  own  head." 

The  solemnity  was  over — ^the  bar- 
barian guests  were  gene»  and  through 
the  flower-strewed  passages  of  the 
palace,  Honoria  and  Menenius  were 
kd  to  their  bridal  chamber ;  while  a 
thousand  tiu*ill]ii^  feelings  of  ioy^and 
hc^,and  thankmlness,  blended  into 
one  tide  of  delight,  poured  from  their 
mutual  hearts  through  all  their 
frames,  like  the  dazzling  sunshine  of 
Ihe  glorious  noon  streaming  down 
some  fair  valley  amidst  the  moun- 
tains, and  investing  every  object 
round  in  misty  splendour,  and  dream* 
like  light.  Tne  fruition  of  long  de- 
layed hope,  the  gratification  of  early 
and  passionate  h>ve,  was  not  all ;  but 
it  seemed  as  if  the  dark  cloudy  veil 
between  the  present  and  the  future 
had  been  rent  for  them  by  some  di- 
vine hand,  and  that  a  lon^  vista  of 
happy  years  lay  before  then*  ^jw  in 
bright  perspective  to  the  very  hori- 
aon  of  Doing.  Such  were  the  feel- 
ings of  botn  their  bosoms,  as,  wiUi 
limced  hands  and  beating  hearts,  they 
approached  the  chamber  assigned  to 
them ;  but  tiielr  lips  were  silent,  and 
it  was  only  the  love-lighted  eye  of 
Menenius,  as  it  rested  on  the  form 
of  his  bride,  and  the  timid,  downcast, 
but  not  unhappy  glance  of  Honoria, 
that  spoke  the  world  of  thoughts  that 
crowded  in  their  breasts. 

A  band  of  young  giris,  with  the 
pale  I@me  at  their  head,  met  them 
singing  at  the  door  of  their  chamber. 
The  maidens  strewed  their  couch 
with  flowers,  and  lernl)  gave  the 
marriage  cup  to  the  hand  of  Honoria; 
but  as  she  did  so,  there  was  a  wild 
uncertain  light  in  her  eye,  and  a 
quivering  eagerness  on  her  lip,  that 
made  Menenius  hold  Honoria's  arm 
as  she  was  about  to  raise  the  chalice 
to  her  mouth.  «  Ha  I  I  had  forgot,'* 
said  the  Princess,  taking  back  the 
ffoblet  with  a  placid  smile,  *<  I  must 
drink  flrst,  and  then,  before  the  moon 
be  eleven  times  renewed,  I  too  shall 
be  a  bride. — ^Menenius  the  brave  I 
Honoria  the  fair  I  Happy  lovers,  I 
drink  to  your  good  rest  I  May  your 
sleep  be  sound!  May  your  repose 
be  unbroken  r*  and  with  calm  and 
graceful  dignity,  she  drank  a  third 
part  of  the  mead.  Honoria  drank 
also,  according  to  the  custom ;  Me- 
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neniuB  drained  the  cup,  and  the 
maidens  withdrawing,  left  the  lovers 
to  their  couch.  Honoria  hid  her 
eyes  upon  the  bosom  of  Menenius, 
and  the  warrior,  pressing  her  to  his 
bosom,  spoke  gentle  words  of  kind 
assurance,  but  m  a  moment  her  hand 
grew  deathly  cold.  ^  Menenius,  I 
am  faint,"  she  cried :  **  What  is  it  that 
I  feel  ?  My  heart  seems  as  it  were 
suddenly  frozen,  and  my  blood 
changed  into  snow.  Oh,  Menenius  I 
Oh,  my  beloved !  we  are  poisoned  i 
I  am  dying  I    That  cup  of  mead— 


that  frantic  girl— Hshe  has  doomed 
us  and  herself  to  death." 

As  she  spoke,  through  his  own 
frame  the  same  chill  and  icy  feelings 
spread.  A  weight  was  upon  his 
heart,  his  warm  and  fiery  blood  grew 
cold,  the  strong  sinews  lost  their 
power,  the  courageous  soul  was 
quelled,  and  he  gazed  in  speechless, 
unnerved  horror  on  Honoria,  while 
shade  by  shade,  the  living  rose  left 
her  cheek,  and  the  '*  pale  standard" 
of  life's  great  enemy  marked  his 
fresh  conquest  on  her  brow.  Her 
eyes  which,  in  the  hour  of  joy  and 
expectation,  had  been  bent  to  the 
earth,  now  fixed  on  his  with  a  long, 
deep,  earnest,  imploring  gaze  of  last 
affection.  Her  arms,  no  longer  timid, 
circled  his  form,  and  the  last  beat* 
ings  of  her  heart  throbbed  against 
his  bosom.  **  Thou  too  art  dying  1" 
she  said,  as  she  saw  the  potent  hem- 
lock spread  death  over  nis  counte- 
nance, **  thou  too  art  dying !  Mene- 
nius will  not  leave  Honoria  even  in 
this  last  long  journey.— We  go — ^we 

fo  together;"  and  faintly  she  raised 
er  hand,  and  pointed  to  the  sky, 
where,  through  the  casement,  the 
bright  autumn  moon  poured  her  me- 
lancholy splendour  over  the  Hunga- 
rian hills. — A  film  came  over  her 
eyes — a  dark  unspeakable  grey  sha- 
dow I  and  oh,  it  was  horrible  to  see 
the  bright  angel  part  from  its  clay 
tabernacle ! 

In  the  athletic  frame  of  the  lover, 
the  poison  did  not  its  cruel  office  so 
rapidly.  He  saw  her  fiftde  away  be- 
fore his  eyes— he  saw  her  pass  like 
a  flower  ttiat  had  lived  its  summer 
day,  in  perfume  and  beauty,  and 
faded  with  the  foiling  of  the  niglii. 
He  could  not— he  would  not  so  umm 
her.— He  would  call  for  aid^-eome 
precious  antidote  should  give 
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back  to  life.  He  unclasped  (he  faint 
arms  that  atiU  clung  upon  his  neck. 
He  rose  upon  his  feet,  with  limbs 
reduced  to  infant  wefdmess.  His 
brain  reeled.  His  heart  seemed 
crushed  beneath  a  mountain:  but 
still  he  staggered  forth.  He  heard 
voices  before  him.  "  Help  I  Help  T* 
he  cried,  <*  Help,  ^re  Honoria  die  !'* 
With  the  last  effort  of  existence,  he 
rushed  forward,  tore  open  the  cur- 
tain before  him,  reeled  forward  to 
the  throne  on  which  Attila  held  his 
midnight  council — stretched  forth 
his  arms — but  power— voice — sense 
— ^being — passed  away,  and  Mene« 
nius  tell  dead  at  the  Monarch's 
feet.  «  Who  has  done  this  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  King,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der. <*  Who  has  done  this?  By 
the  god  of  battles,  if  it  be  my  own 
children,  they  shall  die !  Is  this  the 
fate  of  Menenius  ?  Is  this  the  death 
that  the  hero  of  Azimantium  should 
have  known? — No  I  No!  No  I  red 
on  the  battle-field— gilded  with  the 
blood  of  enemies — the  last  of  a 
slun,  but  not  a  conquered  host^so 
should  the  chief  have  died.— ^Mene- 
nius  I  Kinsman  in  glory  I  Attila 
weeps  for  the  fate  of  his  enemy  I" 

*'  Lord  of  the  world !  Lord  of  the 
world !"  exclaimed  a  voice  that  hur- 
ried forward  from  the  diambers  be- 
yond, *'  thy  daughter  is  dead  in  the 
arms  of  her  maidens ;  and  dying,  she 
sent  thee  word,  that  sooner  than  for- 
bear to  slay  her  enemies,  she  had 
drunk  of  the  cup  which  she  had  min- 
gled for  them." 

#  «  «         •  * 

Attila  smote  his  breast  **  She  was 
my  daughter,"  he  exclaimed,  ^'  she 


was,  indeed,  my  daughter  I  But  let 
her  die,  for  she  has  brought  a  stain 
upon  Uie  hospitality  of  her  father; 
and  the  world  will  say  that  Attila, 
though  bold,  was  faithless." 

There  was  woe  in  Azimantium, 
while,  with  slow  and  solemn  pomp, 
the  ashes  of  Honoria  and  Menenius 
were  borne  into  the  dty.  In  tbs 
face  of  the  assembled  people,  the 
deputies  of  Attila,  bv  oath  and  im- 
precation, purified  their  lord  from 
the  fate  of  tiie  lovers.  The  tale  was 
simple,  and  soon  told,  and  the  child- 
ren of  Azimantium  believed. 

Days,  and  years,  and  coituries,  roll- 
ed by,  and  a  race  of  weak  and  effe- 
minate monarchs,  living  alone  by  the 
feebleness  and  barbarism  of  their 
enemies,  took  care  that  AzimanUum 
should  not  long  renoajn  as  a  monu- 
ment of  reproach  to  their  degenerate 
baseness.  Nation  followed  nation; 
dynasty  succeeded  dynas^;  a  change 
came  over  Uie  earth  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  Azimantium  was  no  more* 
Still,  however,  the  rock  on  which  it 
stood  bears  its  bold  front  towards 
the  stormy  sky,  with  the  same  aspect 
of  courageous  daring  with  which  its 
children  encountered  the  tempest  of 
the  Huns. 

A  few  ruins,  too^rifted  walls, 
and  dark  fragments  of  fallen  fanes— 
the  pavement  of  some  sweet  domes- 
tic hearth  long  cold — a  graceful  capi- 
tal, or  a  broken  statue,  still  tell  that 
a  city  has  been  there ;  and  throuffh 
the  country  round  about,  the  wild 
and  scattered  peasantry,  still  in  the 
song,  and  the  tale,  and  the  vague 
tramtion,  preserve  in  various  shapes 
The  Stoiy  of  Azimantium  I 
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"  The  peace  which  puieth  all  underttandiog,"  diidoMd  itaelf  in  her  looks  ind  movements.    It  ]»i 


oo  her  oounteoance  like  a  steady  unshadowed  moonlight. 

There  were  trampling  sounds  of  many  feet. 
And  music  rush* d  trough  the  crowded  streeti 
Proud  music,  such  as  tells  the  sky. 
Of  a  chief  returned  from  victory. 

There  were  banners  to  the  winds  unroU'd, 
With  haughty  words  on  each  blazon'd  fold; 
High  battle-names,  which  had  rung  of  yore. 
When  lances  clash'd  on  the  Syrian  shore. 
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Borne  from  their  dwellings,  green  and  lone, 

There  were  flowers  of  the  woods  on  the  pathway  etrown ; 

And  wheels  that  criufa'd  as  they  swept  along-* 

Oh !  what  doUi  the  violet  amidst  the  throng? 

I  saw  where  a  bright  Procession  pass*d 
The  gates  of  a  Minster,  old  and  vast; 
And  a  king  to  his  crowning  place  was  led. 
Through  a  sculptur'd  line  of  the  warrior  dead. 

I  saw,  far  gleaming,  the  long  array 
Of  trophies,  on  those  high  tombs  that  lay, 
And  the  coloured  light,  that  wrapp'd  them  all. 
Rich,  deep,  and  sa^  as  a  royal  pul. 

But  a  lowlier  grave  soon  won  mine  eye 
Away  from  th^ancestral  pageantry : 
A  grave  by  the  lordly  Minster's  gate, 
Unhonour'd,  and  yet  not  desolate. 

It  was  but  a  dewy  greensward  bed. 
Meet  for  the  rest  of  a  peasant  head ; 
But  Love— Oh  I  lovelier  than  all  beside ! — 
That  lone  place  guarded  and  glorified. 

For  a  gentle  form  stood  watching  there. 
Young — ^but  how  sonowfully  fair  I 
Keeping  the  flowers  of  the  holy  spot, 
That  reckless  feet  might  profane  them  not. 

Clear,  pale  and  clear,  was  the  tender  cheek. 
And  her  eye,  though  tearful,  serenely  meek ; 
And  I  deem'd,  by  its  lifted  gaze  of  love. 
That  her  sad  heart's  treasure  was  all  above. 

For  alone  she  seem'd  midst  the  throng  to  be. 
Like  a  bird  of  the  waves  far  away  at  sea  ,* 
Alone,  in  a  mourner's  vest  array'd. 
And  with  folded  hands,  e'en  as  if  she  pray'd. 

It  faded  before  me,  that  masque  of  pride, 
The  haughtr  swell  of  the  music  died ; 
Banner,  ana  armour,  and  tossing  plume. 
All  melted  away  in  the  twilight  s  gloom. 

But  that  orphan  form,  with  its  willowy  grace. 
And  the  speaking  prayer  in  that  pale,  calm  face. 
Still,  still  o'er  my  thoughts  in  the  night-hour  glide—' 
—Oh !  Love  is  lovelier  than  all  beside. 
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BRITISH  COLONIBS-^JAMES  STEPHEN. 
LETTER  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  EARL  GREY,  &C.  &C.  &C. 

Bjf  James  Macqueen,  Esq. 
My  Lord, 
In  my  letter,  under  date  January    eye  at  certain  points.'*  Fudge !  The 
'      '  '      '  '  ■       report  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1789, 

and  die  report  of  we  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1788,  Moody's,  Macdon- 
nell's,  Macqueen's,  Barclay's  Colo- 
nial works,  which  Mr  Stephen  re- 
fers to,  were  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  short  pamphlet,  wnt- 
ten  by  the  latter  gentleman  in  1829, 
published  several  years  a^o,  and  seen 
and  nodced  by  Mr  Stephen  and  his 
friends  at  the  earliest  day.  So  much 
for  the  confusion  of  facts  and  dates 
by  Mr  Stephen  at  the  very  outset ! 

At  page  197,  Mr  Stephen,  with  his 
charact^istic  Anti-Colonial  rancour, 
designates  me  the  **  dashing  pen- 
sioner of  the  Planters,"  who  '<  has 
exceeded  his  instructions;"  and,  not 
content  with  these  eplthet8,'he  adds : 
**  HaTing  mentioaed  this  writer  more  than 
onoe  as  a  msrcenaty  antagonist,  employed  by 
the  Assembliee  and  the  planters,  and  largely 
paid  hy  them  for  his  pre-eminent  seal  in 
their  service,  it  may  be  right  to  apprise  my 
readers,  that  the  fact  of  his  liberal  retainers 
is  hr  from  matter  of  secrecy  or  reserve  in 
the  sugar  colonies.  His  rewards  have  been 
repeatedly  announced  in  strains  of  eulogy  by 
various  newspapers  there  ;  and  I  have  now 
before  me  the  Jamaica  Cowrani  of  April 
28th,  1828,  in  which  the  fact  of  his  having 
received,  in  one  instance,  jCdOOO  sterling, 
is  noticed  in  a  different  style,  *  you.  Master 
Macqueen,  have  received  ^3000  sterling 
money;*  and  again,  'you>  Air  Macqueen, 
are  the  hired  advocate  of  slavery,*  &c  Mr 
Macqueen  is  thus  contemptuously  treated  for 
having  censured  the  atteged  communication 
to  a  Jamaica  printer  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chest«r*s  private  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst,  and 
for  his  opposition  to  Mr  Beaumonit  and  his 
pamphlet,  entitled  '  Compensation  to  Sbve 
Owners  ;*  a  work  which,  it  is  added,  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  all  liberal  men  in  Ja- 
maica— '  not  for  a  sum  of  money.  Master 
Macqueen,'  **  &c 

This  compound  of  undiluted  venom 
is  collected  at  the  expense  of  truth, 
merely  to  give  colour  to  the  insinua- 
tion that  your  humble  servant  is,  as 
a  Colonist,  hostile  to  emancipation, 
even  if  compensation  was  given. 
Here  it  is  necessary  shortly  to  ob- 
serve, that  Mr  Beaumont  is  the  Ja- 
maica printer  alluded  to ;  that  I  never 
saw  bis  ^  Condensation  to  Slave 
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4th,  I  pointed  out  to  your  Lordship, 
in  some  remarkable  examples,  the 
total  disregard  for  truUi  which  rules 
the  enemies  of  the  Colonies  in  every 
publication  which  they  put  forth. 
The  statements  which  Mr  Stephen 
has  thought  proper  to  promulgate  in 
his  new  volume  on  Colonial  Slavery, 
reflecting  upon  my  character  as  an 
individual,  and  upon  my  works  in 
defence  of  the  Colonies,  compel  me 
for  a  moment  to  return  to  the  same 
diu^ting  labour. 

Accustomed  as  I  have  been  to  Anti- 
Colonial  slanders,  and  to  the  bitter 
gall  of  the  pens  of  its  champions,  such 
conduct  and  accusations  as  I  am  about 
to  allude  to,  give  me  little  concern. 
Their  unguarded  attacks  only  lay 
them  open  to  severer  castigation, 
while  the  soreness  which  they  feel  is 
evidence  sufficient  that  the  exposures 
which  I  have  made  of  their  scandal- 
ous proceedings  have  been  felt  in  the 
proper  quarters. 

Not  having,  as  Mr  Stephen  has, 
J83600  per  annum  from  a  public  es* 
tablishment  in  Great  Britain,  and  be- 
ing, moreover,  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nate individuals,  who,  by  the  laws  of 
this  free  country,  may  be  rendered 
the  "  property"  of  some  of  my  fel- 
low-countrymen, if  I  fdl  to  pay  for 
the  food,  clothine,  and  other  neces- 
saries sent  from  Great  Britain  for  the 
use  of  those  slaves  which  Mr  Stephen 
and  his  righteous  associates  seek  to 
take  away,  I  cannot,  on  that  account, 
spare  five  years,  or  one  year  (this 
time  it  would  require)  to  make  up  a 
book  which  could  properly  expose 
all  his  tortuous  windings,  misrepre- 
sentations, and  obvious  falsehoods. 
I  must  therefore  confine  mvself  to  a 
few  of  those,  premising  that  these 
afford  a  fair  specimen  of  Uie  contents 
of  his  book,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  every  point  and  subject  in  it 
is  treated  and  misrepresented. 

At  the  close  of  his  Preface,  page 
33,  Mr  Stephen  tells  us,  that  he  took 
nearly  a  «  year"  to  print  his  volume ; 
the  publications  in  defence  of  the 
Colonies,  which  he  had  to  notice, 
**  having  just  appeared,  or  met  my 
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Owners;"  tliat  it  is  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  there  was  such  a  work  in 
existence;  and  therefore,  it  is,  as  Mr 
Stephen  Icnew  it  to  be,  fiidse,  that  I 
ever  opposed  it;  whiie  it  was  not  an 
^  a/20^«d  communication,"  but  an  ac- 
tual communication  to  a  Jamaica 
printer,  not  of  a  private  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Bfuichester  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  but  of  a  private  and  am" 
fidential  letter  from  Lord  Bathurst 
to  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  which 
was  given  and  published;  and  the 
publication  of  ^ich  was  censured. 
This  censure  was  the  sole  ground  of 
Mr  Beaumont's  gratuitous  and  un- 
justifiable attack  upon  me,  which 
should  never  have  been  noticed,  un- 
less I  had  found  it  garbled,  and,  for 
avindictive  purpose.  Drought  forward 
in  a  work  adaressed  to  tiie  King. 
Mr  Stephen  thus  takes  a  polluti^ 
source  as  his  authority,  and  he  is  wel- 
come to  the  full  benefit  of  it 

To  refute  the  authority  on  which 
Mr  Stephen  jrrounds  his  slanders, 
and  also  Mr  Stephen  himself,  I  ad- 
duce the  unanimous  resolution  and 
vote  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 
Nov.  26th,  1825,  and  acceded  to  by 
the  Council  and  tiie  Governor,  thus : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
House,  to  direct  the  Receiver-General  to  r»- 
mit  to  the  agent,  out  of  monies  in  his  hands, 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
to  be  paid  by  him  to  James  M'Queen  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow,  free  of  all  deduction,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  ti^e  high  sense  this  House  enter- 
tains of  the  valuable  and  uksolicitid  skr- 
viczs  he  has  rendered  by  his  writings  to  the 
cAusx  OF  JUSTICE  aud  the  West  India  Co- 
lonies, in  RZFLTINO  TO  AKD  RXPUTIKO  THE 
IKKUMKBABLE  CALUMNIES  OP  A  MALIO- 
KAKT  FACTIOX  IN  TBB  MOTHER  COUN- 
TaT." 

Here,  my  Lord,  are  no  pensions, 
no  mercenary  applications,  no  "  in- 
structions/' but  the  unexpected  re- 
ward for  ^  unsolicited  services,  in 
the  cause  of  justice,"  and  for  **  re- 
futing the  innumerable  calumnies 
of  a  malignant  faction  in  tiie  mother 
country.  Such  were  my  labours; 
such  was  the  reward.  This  was  my 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  Mr  Stephen 
and  his  associates.  I  am  prouo,  my 
Lord,  of  the  reward,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  given.  It  refutes  the 
silly  accusationsof  Mr  Beaumont,  and 
the  base  application  of  tiiese  by  Mr 
Stephen;  and  while  I  throw  back  in 
the  teeth  of  botii,  wltii  scorn,  the 


charge  of  being  ^  a  mercenary  anta* 
gonist,*'"— ^^  a  hired  advocate  of  sla- 
very," I  ioi  upon  Mr  Stephen,  with* 
out  the  fear  of  contraoiction,  tiie 
disgraceful  brand,  tiiat  to  do  me  an 
injury,  he  has  uttered  a  mean  and 
a  malevolent  falsehood. 

The  censure,  whidi,  according  to 
Mr  St^en,  called  fortii  the  anger  of 
his  friend,  Mr  Beaumont,  arose  out 
of  the  following  circumstance  which 
took  place  hi  the  House  of  Commons, 
February  37tii,  1828:*- 

**  Mr  WiLMOT  HoRTON  observed,  that  it 
appeared  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Beau- 
mont, in  Jamaica,  had  in  some  manner  poa- 
■esaed  himself  of  a  to^fidtntial  eorrttpondoiee 
beti^een  the  Secretary  of  the  Cdonies  and 
(he  Government  of  Jamaica,  which  he  had 
published  in  a  newspaper  there.  He  hoaHed 
that  he  had  received  it  from  Mr  Hume.  He 
mentioned  this  to  aflbrd  the  honourable  mem- 
ber an  opportunity  of  stating,  whether  Mr 
Beaumont's  statement  was  correct. 

*'  Mr  Hume  observed,  that  he  newr  had 
seen  the  correspondence,  nor  was  it  ever  in 
his  possession,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
it  could  not  emanate  from  him.  AH  he 
knew  of  Mr  Beaumont  was,  that  he  had  pre- 
sented a  petition  which  he  had  brought  to 
him  from  the  people  of  c<dour  in  Jamaica.'* 

In  the  GUugow  Courier  of  March 
4th,  1828,  the  following  observations 
were  made  by  me  on  the  preceding 
conversation  ;«- 

'*  A  conversation,  short,  but  of  some  inte- 
rest, took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
between  Mr  Horton  and  Mr  Hume,  when 
the  former  stated,  that  Mr  Beaumont  had 
published,  in  a  public  journal  in  Jamaica, 
some  private  and  confidential  correspondence 
betwixt  Lord  Bathurst  and  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester upon  colonial  subjects,  which  Mr 
Beaumont  stated  he  had  obtained  frt>m  Mr 
Hume.  This  Mr  Hume  denies,  and  says 
that  he  never  saw  the  correspondence  in 
question.  By  whatever  means  Mr  Beau- 
mont got  possession  of  the  correspondence,  is 
immaterial ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
warrantable and  imprudent  than  the  publi- 
cation of  it  by  Idm,  knowing,  aa  he  must 
have  known,  that  the  comespondenoe  waa 
confidentialt**  Ifec 

I  leave  the  public  to  judge  what 
cause  of  offence  I  had  given  to  either 
Mr  Beaumont  or  Mr  Stephen  in  the 
preceding  observations;  and  with 
this  remark  I  leave  the  latter  gentie- 
man  to  consider  what  the  world  will 
tiiink  of  him  for  dedicating  and  pre- 
senting a  falsehood  to  our  gracious 
Sovereign. 

Mr  Stephen,  Preface,  page  16,  tells 
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U8,  **  It  is  not  true,  then,  that  zeal  for 
Christianity,  or  what  my  opponents 
call  enthusiasm  in  religion,  made  me 
an  enemy  to  slavery.  It  would  be 
much  nearer  the  truth,  for  certain 
recuons,  to  say,  that  this  enmity  made 
me  a  Christian." 

I  for  one,  my  Lord,  disclaim  ever 
having  by  such  a  charge  done  either 
Mr  Stephen  or  Christianity  such  in- 
justice. "  Certain  reasons"  always 
appeared  to  me  to  excite  his  invete- 
rate hostility  to  the  colonies.  Some 
of  these  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing list  of  places  and  salaries  which 
this  gentleman,  and  his  family  and 
relatives,  receive  from  the  public 
purse : — 

Incomcw 
'*  James  Stephen,  tenior.  Master 

in  Chancery,  -  .  .  L.8600 
James   Stephen,  junior,  Colonial 

office  Law-adviser,  &c.*         -  2000 

Mr  Serjeant  Stephen,  Com.  Law 

Commissioner,     ...  800 

John  Stephen,  brother  to  James 
Stephen,  a  Judge  in  New  South 
Wales,!      -         -         -         -  2000 

Alfred    Stephen,   late   Attome>'- 

General,  New  South  Wales,  -  1000 
John  Stephen,  jun.  Commissioner 

Crown  Lands,  ditto,     -         -  800 

'  Stephen,   Clerk    Supreme 

Court,  ditto,         -         -         -  600 

Francis  Forbes,  relative  to  James 
Stephen,  Chief  Justice  Supreme 
Court,  New  South  Wales,  -  dOOO 
George  Stephen,  Solicitor  to  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  profitable,  but 
uncertain.  _^— . 

L.  13,700 
The  words  "  mercenary,"  "  hired," 
*'  pensioned,"  &c.,  should  never 
therefore  escape  Mr  Stephen's  lips, 
nor  the  lips  of  any  of  his  family.  They 
ought  not  to  use  such  weapons.  If 
they  have  no  other  and  better  argu- 
ments to  adduce  against  an  opponent, 
they  ought  to  relinquish  the  contest. 
Mr  Stephen  knows  that  I  have  no 
pension  from  any  quarter.  I  chal- 
lenffe  him  to  contradict  me  by  pro- 
ducmg  one.  My  pension,  my  Lord, 
is  the  persecutions  and  the  calumnies 
of  himself  and  his  associates.  With 
regnrd  to  "  instructions,*'  I  dare  him, 
and  I  defy  him,  to  bring  forward  the 


assembly,  the  planter,  or  the  indi- 
vidual, either  abroad  or  at  home,  who 
instructs  or  advises  me,  or  who  ever 
dared  either  to  instruct  or  to  advise 
me,  what  to  write  on  colonial  sub- 
jects. The  praise,  or  Uie  reproach 
of  my  writings  in  defence  of  the  Co- 
lonies, are  my  own.  I  knew  no  ad- 
viser, instigator,  instructor,  or  assist- 
ant in  the  cause. 

By  dislocating  sentences,  and  sup- 
pressing words,  Mr  Stephen  ekes  out 
pages.  I  adduce  the  following  as  a 
specimen.  Quotii^  a  statement,  ori- 
ginally I  believe,  from  his  own  pen, 
viz.: — **  The  slaves,  whether  male 
or  female,  are  driven  to  hard  labour 
by  the  impulse  of  the  cart-whip ;" 
he  connects  with  this,  part  of  a  sen- 
tence written  by  me  in  refutation^ 
thus :— **  This  is  either  wholly  false, 
or  the  facts  are  misrepresented. 
The  slaves  are  not  driven  to  work," 
&C.;  and  then,  says  he,  the  extract 
referred  to  **  goes  on  as  in  my  for- 
mer quotation.  This  **  former  quo- 
tation," in  page  120,  of  his  work, 
runs  thus:—"  The  persons  called 
drivers,  so  far  from  ariving  them  to 
the  field,  leave  their  houses  and  reach 
the  places  where  they  are  to  work,  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  a  single  ne- 
gro approaches  t^e  place,"  and  cling- 
ing to  the  subject  dislocated,  Mr 
Stephen,  p.  196,  further  adds  regard- 
ing this  refutation ;  "  but  he  does  not 
stop  here :  he  has  the  inconceivable 
confidence  to  add,  '  wherever  they 

?[o,  or  whatever  they  do,  he  goes  be- 
ore  them,  and  stands  before  them, 
and  not  behind  them ;  nor  dare  he 
use  a  whip  to  any  one  unless  he  is 
commanded.' " 

The  quotation,  thus  mangled  and 
dislocated,  Mr  Stephen,  moreover, 
introduces  with  the  assertion,  that  it 
was  in  my  work  "  ushered  in  with 
the  following  exclamation," — "  when 
will  the  anti-colonial  party  tell  truth? 
Never,  while  they  can  substitute 
falsehood  or  misrepresentation  for  it  !"* 
Now,  my  Lord,  the  preceding  "  ex- 
clamation" did  not  usher  in  the  quo- 
tation particularly  referred  to,  out 
concluaed  observations  upon,  and  a 
refutation  of,  the  huge  anti-colonial 


*  Official  return  of  last  Session  gives  this  L.ld00.  With  cheese-parings  and  candW- 
ends,  I  am  told  it  is  equal  to  L.2000. 

f  This  gentleman  was  formerly  a  slave  proprietor  in  the  West  Indies.  He  sold  his  !■•• 
perty  some  years  ago,  and  his  with  his  family  been  well  provided  for. 
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falsehood,  that  the  800,000  slaves  ia    rected 
the  West  India  colonies  were  brand- 
ed with  red-hot  irons  ! 

To  understand  Mr  Stephen's  spe- 
ciai'pleading  practice  more  clearly, 
however,  I  lay  before  your  Lordship 
entire  the  accusation  and  the  refuta- 
tion alluded  to,  tlius  :— 

Anti-colonUty — "  The  ftlaves,  whether 
male  or  female,  are  driven  to  hard  labour  by 
the  impulse  of  the  cart-whip,  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  their  owners,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceive no  wages ;  and  this  labour  is  continued 
(with  certain  intermissions  for  breakfiut  anil 
dinner)  from  morning  to  night  throughout 
the  year." 

To  this 
was: — 

'<  This  is  either  wholly  false,  or  else  the 
&ct8  are  miitrepresented.  The  sbves  are  not 
driven  to  their  work ;  tmk  whip  is  onlv 

OSEO  TO  PUNISH  THRM  WHEN  THET  NE- 
GLECT THKim  DUTY  OR    COMMIT  A  CRIME  ; 

the  persons  called  drivers,  so  far  from  dri- 
ving them  to  the  field,  leave  their  houses  and 
reach  the  places  where  they  are  to  work,  at 
least  half  an  hour  before  a  single  negro  turns 
out  or  approaches  the  place.  Wherever  they 
go,  and  whatever  they  are  about,  he  goes  be- 
fore them,  and  stands  before  them,  nor  dare 
he  use  the  whip  to  any  one  unless  he  is  com- 
manded. The  master  indeed  gives  his  slave 
no  wages,  in  that  acceptation  of  the  word ; 
but  he  gives  him  better,  what  the  slave  can 
lettti  easily  abuse,  vii. :  clothing,  flood,  a  house, 
utensils  for  it,  lands  to  cultivate  for  himself, 
implements  to  cultivate  his  own  fields ;  he 
protects  and  supports  him  in  sickness,  infir- 
mity, and  old  age  ;  good  or  bod  times  make 
no  difference  to  him,  he  is  still  provided  for ; 
justice  is  obtained  for  him  without  a  fee,  and 
he  has  no  taxes  to  pat.  Are  these  things 
nothing  ?  Are  they  not  wages  such  as  mil- 
lions of  free  men  cannot  possibly  obtain? 
Why  should  those  undeniable  truths  be  so 
diaengenuously  concealed  ?'* 


This  was  my  reply  and  refutation. 
Mr  Stephen  has  refuted  no  part  of  it ; 
but  your  Lordship  will  observe,  that 
he  has,  with  "  inconceivable  cor^fi" 
dencei^  suppressed  the  chief  point  at 
issue,  in  the  words  in  capitals,  viz. 
''  The  whip  is  only  used  to  punish 
them  when  they  neglect  tlieir  duty 
or  commit  a  crime.  Suppressing 
this,  omitting  a  portion  or  what  he 
had  written,  and  withholding  above 
three-fourths  of  my  refutation,  which 
bore  on  his  whole  charge,  he  makes 
it  appear  as  if  the  part  he  quotes 
were  the  whole,  and  that  whole  di« 
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inst  all,  instead  of  being» 
as  he  maKes  it,  directed  against  a  frac- 
tion of  his.  What  dishonesty!  More- 
over, because  a  black  man  is  intrust- 
ed with  a  whip  for  the  purposes 
above  mention^,  is  this  country  to 
be  told,  that  every^  slave  is  driven  to 
his  work  and  at  his  work  ?  Why,  my 
lord,  we  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  told,  that  British  soldiers  and 
British  sailors  are  driven  to  their 
duty  and  at  their  duty — to  exercise 
and  to  battle,  by  **  the  cat  o*  nine  tails'* 
and  halberds,  because  these  weapons 
are,  under  superior  authority,  used 
to  designate  authority,  and  to  punish 
offences,  or  any  neglect  ot  duty' 
amongst  them. 

The  Report  of  the  Legislature  of 
St  Vincent's,  adduced  by  Mr  Ste- 

Shen,  confirms  my  statement,  that  no 
river  is  permitted  to  use  the  whip» 
unless  he  is  commanded.  To  refute 
this,  Mr  Stephen,  with  special-plead- 
ing sophistry,  quotes  (p.  199)  a  sec- 
tion of  the  St  Vincent's  Slave  law» 
thus:— 

**  That  in  order  to  restrain  arbitrary  pu- 
nishment, no  slave  on  any  plantation  or 
estate  shall  receive  more  than  ten  Uripe$  at 
one  time,  and  for  one  oflfence,  unless  the 
owner,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  admi- 
nistrator, or  manager  of  such  plantation  or 
estate,  having  such  sUve  under  his  care, 
shall  be  present.'* 

Mr  Stephen  knows,  and  must  know, 
that  there  is  still  one  subordinate 
authority  on  every  estate,  besides 
those  above  enumerated,  namely,  the 
*^  overseer^*  as  he  is  called  in  the 
Windward  Islands,  and  in  Jamaica 
^  book-keeper,"  a  white  man ;  and  it 
is  his  authority,  not  the  authority  of 
the  driver,  which  is  limited  to  ten 
stripes.  There  is,  therefore,  no  error 
or  contradiction  on  the  part  of  either 
the  Legislature  of  St  Vincent's,  or 
your  humble  servant 

But  the  contradiction  already  allu- 
ded to  extended  to  the  latter  clause  of 
the  anti-colonial,  accusation,  thus  :— 

<*  The  nature  of  this  labour,  and  whe- 
ther it  was  '  hard  labour  *  or  not,  will  best 
be  ascertained  by  laying  fuDy  before  the  read- 
er a  plain  and  undeniable  statement." 

**  The  days  and  nights  in  our  West  India 
islands  are  so  nearly  equal,  that  the  difference 
is  not  worth  taking  into  account,  and  may 
be  taken  at  twelve  hours  each.  The  negroes 
are  called  to  their  work  in  the  morning,  on 
spme  estates  by  a  b«ll,  on  •©»«  *>y  the  blow 
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1^  of  a  slieD,  lnd  <m  ollien  hf  ^  crtdt  of 
M  whip  $  tbej  nldom  tsMiiib&e  till  half- 
BSt  six  o*cloeky  and  thejr  quit  their  work 
l^n  at  ux  in  tha  rreniag.  During  thia 
eriod  they  hare  two  houra  to  dinner^  and 
Be  hour  to  breakfiittt,  the  latter  of  whieh 
leala  ii  carried  out  to  them  hf  women  ap- 
ointed  ibr  that  purpoee,  and  who  abo  carry 
'ater  during  the  heat  of  the  day  to  luch  aa 
lay  require  it  to  drink.  If  a  heavy  rain 
Jli,  they  are  ordered  to  their  houses,  and  if 
ley  get  wet,  they  receive,  each  who  may 
[ioote  to  take  it,  a  dram.  Women  who  have 
kmllies  are  allowed  to  remain  in  their  houaes 
11  nine  o'clock,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
[lildren,  and  cook  their  husbands*  break- 
Mts,  which  they  carry  to  the  field  warm, 
laving  (heir  children  under  the  care  of  an 
Id  woman,  who  receives  a  quantity  of  rice 
ad  abundance  of  milk  to  feed  them  with. 

'<  She,  the  mother,  is  allowed  to  go  home 
ilf  an  hour  before  noon,  to  stay  half  an  hour 
iter  than  the  other  negroes  when  they  turn 
lit  in  the  af^noon,  and  again  gets  liberty  to 
D  home  half  an  hour  before  sunset ;  she  never 
rorks  above  six  hours  in  the  day,  nor  does 
ny  negro  out  of  crop  work  above  nine  hours.'* 

I  remark  here,  in  order  to  prevent 
H  caril  and  dispute,  that  what  is 
oeant  by  nine  hours'  labour  each  day^ 
pplies  to  the  average  time  the  slaves 
re  actually  at  work,  and  does  not 
Delude  the  time  which  is  taken  up 
a  cominff  from  and  going  to  their 
rork,  wmch  is  more  or  less,  accord- 


ing to  the  distance  which  the  fields 
are  from  their  homes;  but  which  may 
average  on  estates  thirty-five  minutes 
more ;  while  the  nine  hours  also  is 
applied  to  the  areraffe  of  the  year, 
exclttsive  of  the  extra  laboin*  which  is 
performed  by  the  able-bodied  slaves 
on  some  estates  during  crop,  six 
hours  more  every  third  night  But 
this  night  labour  is,  I  understand, 

Senerafly  abandoned,  from  the  intro^ 
uction  of  improved  machinerv. 
Mr  Stephen  spins  out  eighty  closely 
printed  octavo  imes  witu  miserable 
quibbles,  to  wmch  a  few  words  are 
a  sufficient  reply,  beginning  (p.  109) 
his  labour  with  a  senseless  and  silly 
sneer,  thus  :— 

''  The  courageous  Mr  Macqueen  assures 
us,  in  what  he  calls  a  plain  and  undeniable 
itatementf  that  the  dojfs  and  nights  in  the 
West  India  islands  are  so  nearly  equal,  that 
the  difference  is  not  worth  taking  into  ac- 
count, and  maybe  taken  at  twtlve  hours  each  ; 
and  from  whioh,  and  other  premises  equally 
undeniable,  he  concludes,  and  expressly  as- 
serts, that  no  negro  out  of  crop  works  ibove 
nine  hours !" 

The  slaves  work  from  sunrise  till 
sunset.  Any  nautical  almanack  will 
determine  this  time.  In  three  pa- 
rallels the  length  of  the  days  stands 
thus:— 


Longest  Day. 

N.  Lat.  Sun  rises.  Sun  sets. 

fio  Demerara      5h.  50m.  6h.  lOnu 

I2f*  Grenada         5     39  6      21 

18^  Jamaica  5     28  6      32 


Shortest  Day. 
Sun  rises.  Sun  sets. 

6h.  10m.  6lu  50m. 

6      29  5     39 

6      32  6     28 


Garbling,  dislocating.and  suppress- 
Dg  documents  and  words  in  the  man- 
ler  mentioned,  Mr  Stephen  makes  up 
lis  work,  extending  his  own  labour 
t^ithout  being  able  to  extend  the 
iaily  labours  of  the  slave.  What  that 
s  has  been  seen,  and  is  well  known. 
!)ompared  with  the  labours  perform- 
d  in  this  country,  how  does  it  stand  ? 
Exclusive  of  the  time  taken  up  in 
oing  and  in  coming  from  his  work, 
he  oay  labourer  in  Britain  works 
welve  hours  each  day,  with  only  two 
umrs  out  of  the  twelve  for  his  meals. 
Agricultural  servants  and  house  ser- 
vants work  still  longer  hours  each 
lay,  exclusive  of  the  extra  hours 
vhich  the  former  labour  in  harvest, 
;nd  on  other  emergencies.  Indivi- 
luals,  and  even  chfidren  employed 
Q  cotton  and  other  manufactories, 


including  two  hours  set  apart  for 
meals,  and  exclusive  of  the  time  oc- 
cupied in  going  to,  and  in  coming 
from,  their  labour,  work  fourteen 
hours  each  day.  Hand-loom  weavers 
work  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  each 
day,  and  housekeepers  of  the  middle 
classes  frequently  work  twenty  hours 
each  day,  and  a  portion  of  Sunday 
besides,  without  one  day*s  relaxation 
throughout  the  year,  unless  their 
wages  cease ;  and  all  this  without  a 
single  whimper  or  whine  ever  being 
heard  from  any  anti-colonial  mouth 
about  it 

**  Judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged :" 
— '*  with  the  same  measure  which  ye 
mete,  it  shall  be  meted  unto  you 
again,"  saysthe  highest  authority.  Mr 
l&phen  has  subjected  himself  to  be 
judged  by  this,  when  he  comes  be- 
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fore  Of,  Preface,  p.  15,  in  the  fblknr« 
inff  character,  forcibly  drawn  by  him* 
•elf:— 

"  When  I  first  knew  tbs  West  Indies  1 
was  a  very  young  roan,  and  no  less  ignorant 
and  regardless  of  Christianity,  as  of  all  at 
least  that  exclusively  belongs  to  it,  than  young 
men  in  my  own  sphere  of  life  then  too  ge- 
nerally were.  I  had  early  imbibed  such 
theological  opinions  as  are  commonly  called 
Uberalf  and  though  religion  was  not  whoDy 
left  out  of  my  teKeme,  either  in  theory  or 
praetioey  it  was  a  rdigion  in  which  not  only 
Christiana  of  the  lowtii  tiandard,  but  tn» 
lightened  hmthetu,  might  have  concurred,* 

True  Christianity,  my  Lord,  is 
that  system  of  theology—"  which 
thinlceth  no  e?il — which  rcjoiceth  not 
in  iniquity, but  rejoicethin  the  truth.'* 
Mr  Stephen,  in  all  his  colonial  war- 
fare, never  rejoices  hut  in  Iniquity, 
nor  mourns  but  at  the  api)earance  of 
truth.  Consequently,  his  boasted 
Christianity  cannot  be  genuine  Chris- 
tianity. 

This  liberal  Christian  and  half-en- 
lightened heathen  system  of  theology, 
Mr  Stephen  informs  us,  first  induced 
him  to  turn  his  attention  and  his 
energies  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
Colonial  slaves.  The  world,  it  ap- 
pears from  history,  has  aforetime  had 
in  it  individuals  guided  by  similar 
"  theological  opinions"  ana  objects. 
The  Apostle  Paul  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  was  much  annoyed  with  men 
professing  similar  principles  and  opi- 
nions, and  who,  acting  upon  those 
principles  and  opinions,  wished,  by 
rash,  precipitate,  and  unjust  acts,  to 
bresJc  asunder  hastily,  and  by  vio- 
lence, the  bonds  of  civil  society  then 
subsisting.  In  1st  Timothy,  chap.  vi. 
ver.  1-5,  he  has  drawn  their  charac- 
ter in  a  very  forcible  manner,  and 
which  equally  applies  to  all  men  in 
every  age  who  follow  their  footsteps : 

''  Let  as  many  servants  [alavee]  as  are 
under  the  yoke  count  their  own  masters 
worthy  of  aU  honour,  that  the  name  of  God 
and  his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed.  And 
they  that  have  believing  masters  let  them  not 
despise  them,  because  they  are  brethren ;  but 
rather  do  them  service,  because  they  are  fiuth- 
ful  and  beloved,  partakers  of  the  benefit.  These 
things  teach  and  exhort.  If  any  man  teach 
otherwise,  and  consent   not  to  wholesome 

words,  EVEN  THE  WORDS  OF  CUE  LORD 

Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is 
according  to  pdlinese ;  he  is  proud,  TOreek, 
a  fool]  knowing  nothing,  but  doting  [Greek, 


tkk]  aboat  qnaitioaa  iad'fttrSfi>t  of  words, 
whereof  eemeth  envy,  strife,  railing,  evil  8ur« 
midags,  perverse  dii^tii^B  [Greek,  ^ti^« 
one  of  another]  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and 
destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain 
is  godliness :  from  such  withdraw  thyt^" 
Mr  Stephen  denies  that,  in  his 
anti«colonial  proceedings,  he  is  ac- 
tuated by  religious  enthusiasm;  but 
if  the  following  is  not  religious  en* 
thusiasm,  and  that  of  the  most  dan* 
fferous  description,  I  confess  myself 
ignorant  of  the  terms.  In  pages 
895-6-7  of  his  new  work,  Mr  Stephen 
tells  u^  that  the  murder  of  Louis 
the  XVI.,  the  dethronement  of  Louis 
the  XVIIL  by  Bonaparte,  in  1815, 
the  misfortunes  of  two  Kings  of 
Spain,  and  two  of  Portugal,  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  also  the  exile 
of  Charles  the  X.,  were  all  poduced 
because  the  nations  which  tney  ruled 
bought  African  slaves,  and  maintain* 
ed  colonial  slavery  I  He  further  in- 
forms us,  that  this  country,  from  the 
same  cause,  was  unsuccessful  in  the 
war  in  which  she  was  engaged,  un- 
til she  abolished  the  African  slave 
trade  in  1807;  after  which,  "  the  fa- 
vour of  Divine  Providence  continued 
manifestly  to  be  with  us,"  causing 
Napoleon  to  go  to  Spain,  Portugal, 
ana  Russia,  when  we  were  won- 
derfully rescued  from  dangers  more 
alarming  than  the  country  had  ever 
Icnown,  and  by  means  not  less  ex- 
traordinary than  unforeseen.  Pub- 
lic credit,  national  prosperity,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  flourished 
and  increased  until  within  the  last 
six  years,  when  lo !  because  we  have 
not  emancipated  the  African  slaves 
which  we  have  in  our  colonies,  "  Di- 
vine vengeance'*  is  **  armed  f^nst 
us;"  and  we  consequentiy  have  a 
**  licentious,  seditious  press,  poor- 
laws,  taxes,  debt,  depressed  land- 
owners, fEffmers,  ana  agricultural 
Eeasante,"  and  dissatisfied  ^starving 
ibourers,"  and  **  the  portentous 
movements  on  the  continent,"  the 
forerunners  of  revolution  and  civil 
war  1 1 

Mr  Stephen  forgets  that  colonial 
slavery  existed  dunngall  those  years 
in  which,  by  the  **  interference  of  a 
righteous  Providence,"  Europe  saw 
Napoleon  overthrown.  Mr  Stephen 
also  forgets  that  all  our  glorious  na- 
val victories,  which  swept  the  navies 
of  all  our  foes  from  the  ocean,  had 
been  gained  before  this  country  abo- 
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liBhed  the  glave-trade»aiid  Heave  him 
to  reconcile  the  facta  according  to 
his  doctrine ;  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
that  while  this  country  is  suffering 
in  the  way  he  describes,  because  she 
maintains  slavery  in  her  colonies,  the 
American  President  only  the  other 
day  is  found  ascribing  thanks  to  the 
Most  High,  for  the  peace  and  pro- 
sperity which  these  States  are  enjoy- 
ing, futhough,  by  their  laws,  they 
maintain  personal  slavery  in  them 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  that 
which  exists  in  the  colonies  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain  ?  According  to 
Mr  Stephen,  if  this  country  had  not 
abolished  the  slave-trade  in  1807, 
Bonaparte  would  not  have  invaded 
Porti^al,  Spain,  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia, nor  France,  and  he  have  been 
humbled  after  such  a  prodigious  ex-* 
pense  of  blood  and  treasure  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  I  Such  doc* 
trines,  my  Lord,  are  truly  distress-* 
inj^,  when  we  thus  see  the  Creator 
or  heaven  and  earth  brought  into 
action  as  the  heated,  prejudiced,  and 
erring  mind  of  a  human  individual 
thinkB  proper  to  point  out  and  to 
determme ;  and  Mr  Stephen  must 
consider  the  intellect  of  the  people 
of  this  countrv  very  limited,  or  very 
disordered  indeed,  before  he  could 
call  upon  them  to  take  such  doc- 
trines for  their  guide ;  and  which,  if 
put  in  practice,  will  most  assuredly 
cover  our  empire  with  anarchy  and 
destruction. 

It  is  sickening  to  contemplate  such 
proceedings  and  such  principles, 
more  especialljr  on  the  part  of  one 
who,  from  the  mterest  wuich  he  has 
gained  by  calumniating  our  colonies, 
has  fastened  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  relations,  upon  the  richest  Quarter 
of  the  British  Treasury;  and  having 
done  so,  proceeds  with  impunity  to 
defame  and  to  ruin  those  vast  and 
valuable  appendages  of  our  empire. 


from  which  a  large  portion  of  the 
heavy  taxes  rused  in  this  country  is 
procured  to  fill  that  Treasury.  Away 
with  tlie  stupidity  of  a  nation  and  a 
Government  which  can  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  rode  rough-shod  over 
by  such  mischievous  fanatics ! 

The  party  to  which  I  allude  are 
in  fact  the  rulers  of  our  colonial 
empire.  The  heroes  who  bore  our 
flag  in  triumph  through  blood  and 
death  at  Trafalgar  and  at  Waterloo, 
if  appointed  to  command  in  our 
colonies,  tremble  before  the  cabal 
which  assembles  in  Aldermanbury 
Street,  and  which  has  been  allowed 
to  beard  our  Government,  to  insult 
our  Legislature,  and  to  trample  up- 
on our  laws,  and  to  endanger  the 
existence  of  our  colonial  empire. 

It  is  a  fact,  notorious  to  the  most 
attentive  observer,  that  they  seek  to 
have  every  authority  in  the  colonies 
the  creature  of  their  hands.  Gover- 
nors, judges,  lawyers,  protectors, 
customhouse  officers,  &c.,  must  either 
all  be  their  slaves,  or,  if  they  pre- 
sume to  do  their  duty,  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  submit  to  have  themselves 
traduced,  and  rendered  obnoxious  in 
the  eyes  of  their  fellow-countrymen, 
by  those  periodical  vehicles  of  false- 
hood which  the  faction  I  allude  to 
patronise  and  control.  All  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  incen- 
diaries, canting  tyrants,  and  legal 
plunderers,  which  the  colonies  are 
compelled  to  see  and  to  suffer — every 
discontented  knave,  clerical  and  lay, 
who  has  been  driven  in  disgrace 
from  colonial  society,  has  only  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  party  alluded  to,  and  commence 
a  system  of  calumny  and  falsehood 
against  the  colonies,  when  he  is  in- 
stantly taken  by  the  hand  and  pro- 
vided for,  and  set  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  laws  and  the  indignation  of 
an  insulted  people.* 


*  The  Anti-Gikmistt  pitch  upon  u  champions  all  weak  heads  and  heavy  purses,  and 
flatter  the  one  while  they  fleece  the  other,  vid  especially  they  call  to  their  aid  all  clergy- 
men who  like  to  hear  theinselret  declaim  everywhere  rather  than  in  their  own  pulpits, — 
young  ones  seeking  churches  and  wives,  and  widowers  seeking  widows  and  jointures, — all, 
in  short,  who  have  influence  with  the  fair  sex,  and  both  these  they  doze  with  their  publi- 
cations till  they  render  them  incapable  of  discovering  l)etween  truth  and  falsehood ;  and 
joining  to  these  cunning  Quakers,  old  sinners  pretending  repentance,  and  needy  liberal  law- 
yers, they  form  a  noisy  body  which  guides  and  mbleads  the  public,  or  prosecutes  indivi- 
duals as  may  suit  their  purpose. 

If  it  was  worth  while,  many  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  adduced.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  anti-colonial  crusade,  an  Episcopalian  clerg^^man,  who  had  been 
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Every  thing  is  done  to  and  for  Uiat 
party  which  wey  think  their  interest 
requires.  They  pitch  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa^  as  a  gutter  through  which 
they  may  draw  the  wealth  of  the  Bri- 
tish Treasury  into  their  purses,  and 
it  is  accordii^Iy  fitted  up  for  Uiem. 
To  secure,  as  they  thinic,  wealth  from 
its  shores,  the  African  black,  liber- 
ated in  our  other  tropical  possessions, 
is  prohibited  from  being  employed  in 
the  labours  of  agriculture.  To  se- 
cure this  object,  the  labour  of  free 
men  in  the  Mauritius  has,  as  I  shewed 
in  my  last  letter,  been  annihilated; 
and  to  secure  Uie  same  object,  the 
labour  of  free  agriculturists  in  Hin- 
dostan  is  secretly  and  insidiously  dis- 
countenanced and  opposed.  In  order 
to  throw  the  tropical  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  into  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  they  control  and  direct  as  they 
please,  the  industry  of  the  West  In- 
dia colonies  is  everywhere  crushed, 
and  the  population  of  them  in  many 
places  IS  fixed  by  law  to  barren 
rocks,  where  even  the  wild  goat  can 
hardly  find  food  sufficient  to  live. 
Their  interest,  their  contemplated 
interest,  hatched  the  oppressive  and 
inicjuitous  law,  which,  in  several  co- 
lomes,  plunges  master  and  slave  into 
equal  want  and  misery,  while  they 
have  dared  and  been  suffered  to  tell 
some  of  your  predecessors  in  office  to 
their  faces,  that  though  they  knew  the 
law  to  be  oppressive  and  unjust,  and 
as  much  so  to  the  slave  as  to  the  mas- 


ter, yet  that  it  should  be  maintained 
as  it  is,  in  order  to  compel  the  ruined 
master  to  emancipate  his  slave  on 
impoverished  land,  where  they  know 
well  no  labour  could  ever  raise  any 
thing  to  injure  that  forced  labour, 
which  they  could  readily  pbtain,  and 
which  competition  done  away  with, 
they  would  just  as  readily  seek  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  These  are  the 
real  springs  which  direct  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  domineering  anti- 
colonists,  and  which  deceive,  and  are 
suffered  to  deceive,  the  population  of 
this  country. 

The  colonial  regulations  are,  in 
fact,  their  regulations ;  and  the  colo- 
nial appointments  too  frequently  their 
appomtments ;  and  when  enquiry  ia 
sought  into  colonial  matters,  the  go- 
vernment i^obliged  to  consult  them, 
and  even  to  saddle  every  commission 
with  individuals  of  their  stamp,  and^ 
of  their  choosing.  Whenever  the  go- 
vernment proceeded  to  deliberate  on 
colonial  affairs,  they  were  obliged,  as 
the  compulsory  manumission  laws 
shew,  to  inform  that  party  of  their 
proceedings,  and  it  would  appear,  to 
follow  their  directions,  otherwise  the 
enacting  of  these  laws  in  the  teeth  of 
the  evidence  brought  forward  upon^ 
the  enquiry, remains  inexplicable.  To 
the  disgrace  of  our  country,  the  go- 
vernment have,  in  every  colonial  pro- 
ceeding, been  forced  to  truckle  to 
that  party,  while  a  dozen  of  men, 
which  the  same  number  of  old  wo* 


obliged  to  leave  St  Kitt's  on  tiecawii  of  the  detestation  in  which  he  waa  held  for  Beverity 
to  lUa  tlaves,  comet  to  Enghuid.  He  got  acquainted  with  Mr  Wilberfbrce,  and  by  repre- 
■enting  the  general  treatment  of  the  slaves  as  most  barbarous,  he  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  party,  got  a  good  h.t  living  by  their  influence  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  con- 
tinued a  bitter  anti-colonial  enemy  to  the  day  of  his  death  ! 

Amongst  those  who  in  Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament  last  year  declaimed  most  loud- 
ly and  violently  against  the  colonies,  we  find  Edward  Protherok,  jun.  in  order  to  catch 
Bristolian  radical  votes.  This  gentleman's  whole  fortune  is  derived  fh>m  the  West  Indies ; 
and  at  the  moment  he  was  declaiming  most  loudly  against  West  India  shivery,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  estates  and  slaves  were  daily  tumbling  into  his  coffers,  or  into  coflfers 
from  which  he  partakes,  and  which  will  be  wholly  his  if  he  live  !  ! 

A  similar  instance  of  inconsistency  and  popular  vanity  lately  occurred  in  this  city.  Dr 
Wardlaw,  a  clergyman  of  some  celebrity  in  the  Independent  persuasion,  has,  during  the 
last  six  years,  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  slave  of  Quakers  and  other  Anti-Colonists, 
and  has  on  every  occasion  stood  forward  a  most  violent  enemy  to  the  colonies,  denouncing 
an  West  India  property  as  the  <*  accursed  thing,"  and  "  meat  offered  to  idols."  Dr  Ward- 
law,  however,  whoi  he  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  about  the  time  he  was 
licensed  for  the  ministry,  sold,  along  with  other  branches  of  his  family,  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  his  share  of  an  estate  and  slaves  in  Jamaica,  left  by  an  uncle,  and 
for  which  he  received  L.2000  sterling,  and  stating,  when  the  bargain  was  made,  that  it  was 
a  most  advantageous  one  for  all  concerned  !  In  this  way  the  colonies  are  black-balled  by 
men  who  have  been  enriched  by  them. 
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men,  ia  any  part  of  Great  Britain^ 
would  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  drive  out  of  their  way,  have  been 
allowed  to  ffoad  this  country  into 
madness  and  injustice,  to  make  Li- 
Terpool  shake,  Canning  quail,  and 
ihe  hero  of  Waterloo,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  to  leave  the  wrongs  of 
our  colonies  unredressedi  and  unat^ 
tended  to. 

By  the  resolutions  of  1828,  the 
House  of  Commons,  driven  by  the 
party  so  often  alluded  to,  levelled  in 
the  dust  the  barrier  that  guards  pri- 
vate property,  and  adopted  the  hi- 
deous principle,  that  it  might  be  in- 
vaded, and  regulated  whenever,  and 
as  the  nation  pleased,  without  the  pe- 
rils of  the  state  calling  for  or  requi- 
ring it.  The  orders  in  Council,  con- 
sequent upon  these,  made  bad  worse, 
and  the  arbitrary  act  of  this  countrv 
commenced  that  interference  which 
goes  to  take  away,  or  to  deteriorate 
private  property,  without  compensa- 
tion, as  circumstances,  prejudices, 
and  sudden  impulses,  may  lead  the 
nation  to  demand.  Dis^ise  matters 
as  we  may,  my  Lord,  this  is  the  plain 
and  constitutional  English  of  this  in- 
terference, of  these  resolutions,  and 
of  these  orders. 

The  firmest  stone  of  the  British 
constitution  was  undermined  and 
shaken  in  its  place  by  these  proceed- 
ings. Where,  my  Lord,  I  will  ask, 
is  the  British  Minister  who  would, 
upon  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  venture  to  issue  an  order 
in  council,  to  take  away,  or  to  pull 
down  an  old  building,  or  any  build- 
ing, in  any  one  of  our  cities,  to  drive 
a  road,  a  canal,  or  a  railway,  as  they 
might  4^ect,  through  any  private 
property,  without  compensation,  and 
witnout  the  damages  having  been, 
under  the  judicial  tribunals,  and  the 
laws  of  the  country,  previously  fixed 
and  paid  ?  The  propertv  of  die  co- 
lonies is  just  as  much  the  creature 
of  the  law,  and  as  much  undet  its 
safe-guard  and  protection,  as  any 
description  of  property  in  Uiis  coun- 
try; and  whj  then  should  the  colo- 
nies be  subjected  to  proceedings 
against,  and  an  interference  with,  pri- 
vate property,  to  which  no  one  in 
this  country  can  be  subjected  ? 

The  nation  stood  silent  while  the 
injustice  proceeded.  The  declaim- 
ers  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The 
colonies  suffered — they  remonstra- 
ted^they  complained— but  their  re- 


monstrances were  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  their  complaints  pro- 
claimed **  canHimaofJ*  Your  prede- 
cessor in  ofiSce,  Mr  Canning,  threaten- 
ed their  destruction  by  a  wag  of  his 
hand,  and  by  '*  Fiscal  regulations.'* 
The  weak  heads  in  the  Bntish  legis- 
lature applauded  his  unconstitutHm- 
al  and  anti-British  threats  and  bra- 
vadoes, and  the  anti-British  threats 
and  bravadoes  of  the  anti-colonial  fry 
which  followed  in  his  footsteps,  while 
Europe  saw,  with  astonishment,  and 
a  part  of  it  with  secret  satisfaction, 
a  large  portion  of  the  British  empire 
subiected  to  measures  enacted  by 
authority  as  arbitrary  as  the  decrees 
of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  the  Sultan 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which,  they  know,  are 
certain  to  sap  and  destroy  the  re- 
sources and  the  naval  preponde- 
rance of  this  country. 

Legislation,  my  Lord,  to  be  right 
and  to  do  good,  must  be  founded  on 
truth,  and  truth  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained on  important  questions  rela- 
ting to  countries  at  a  distance,  from 
practical  information,  and  by  sober 
and  solemn  enquiry.  If  this  course 
be  neglected,  tremendous  evils  must 
ensue.  Now,  in  all  that  concerns 
our  Colonies,  this  country  has,  du- 
ring the  last  fifteen  years,  legislated 
witiiout  previous  enquiry,  and  the 
results  hitherto  have  been  irritation, 
error,  and  wrongs  innumerable. 

Within  the  metropolis  of  this  coun- 
try, we  behold  an  irresponsible  and 
unconstitutional  society  established, 
with  branches  extended  into  almost 
every  town  in  the  kingdom ;.  and 
under  the  very  eye  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  very  teeth  of  our 
laws,  we  find  this  society  advocatbg 
and  calling  for  the  invasion  and  de- 
struction of  private  property,  in  vast 
appendages  of  our  empire,  as  a  mea- 
sure of  prudence,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, and  which  society^  and  its 
branches  exclude  from  their  delibe- 
rations every  individual  who  refuses 
to  give  his  most  unqualified  assent 
to  &eir  hideous  and  destructive  prin- 
ciples I 

In  consequence  of  the  exertions  of 
this  society,  this  country  believes, 
and  is  taught  to  believe,  that  the 
Slave  Trade  carried  on  by  Europeans 
with  the  States  of  Africa,  is  the  cause 
of  African  ignorance,  debasement, 
and  barbaritv,  instead  of  these  being, 
as  they  really  are,  the  cause  of  tlie 
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Afrlean  SlAf»  Trtde.  Under  the 
former  belief,  however,  we  legbUrte, 
and  we  accordtngljr  waste  our  time, 
our  exertions,  and  our  monef,  and 
find  that  personal  slavMrj  in  Africa, 
and  tlie  African  Slave  Trade,  are 
increased,  not  lessened,  by  tbe  means 
we  have  taken  to  extinguish  it* 

This  country  purchased  in  Africa, 
from  the  established  rulers  thereof, 
and  toolc  a  multitude  of  African  sa- 
vages to  the  Colonies,  and  there 
placed  them  as  slaves  to  enlightened 
and  civilized  masters,  who,  under 
humane  laws  and  regulated  authority, 
teach  them  indusl^,  moral  habits, 
and  civilization,  and  create  wealth 
for  the  parent  State.  Great  Britain 
disbelieves,  and  is  taught  to  disbe- 
lieve, these  facts.  Under  this  belief, 
she  is  called  upon  to  legislate;  she 
does  BO,  and  the  consequences  are, 
that  she  commits  injustice,  and  goes 
bv  arbitrary  legislation  to  reproduce 
idleness  and  barbarism  amongst  a 
people  comparatively  Indus&ous 
and  civilized. 

In  proceeding  despotically  to  abo- 
lish personal  slavery,  Great  Britain 
acts  under  the  belief  that  the  slave 
population  of  her  colonies  are  dete- 
riorated and  deteriorating,  instead  of 
these  being,  as  thev  are,  improved 
and  improving ;  ana  she  goes  further 
wrong  by  legislating  as  u  the  popu- 
lation in  these  colonies,  both  free 
and  bond,  were  of  one  colour,  of  the 
same  ideas  and  habits,  equal  in  num- 
bers, and,  in  fiEict,'as  if  there  were  no 
difference  whatever  amongst  them 
on  all  these  points. 

Commencing  with  savages,  nay, 
with  the  verv  refuse,  the  criminals 
of  savage  nations,  as  this  country  did 
when  sne  collected  the  African  slaves 
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hi  her  colonies,  It  it  dear  that  agea 
of  progressive  hnprovement  must 
precede  Uie  establishment,  amongst 
such  a  race,  of  that  rational  freedom 
which  is  established  Ui  dviliced 
states.  If  manlcind  proceed  on  other 
principles  when  legislating  for  such 
a  race,  they  must,  and  they  will,  in* 

shed,  injustice  and  ruin. 

Admitting  that  half  the  population 
of  this  country,  men  of  the  same  co- 
lour, were  slaves,  I  ask,  could  such 
a  state  of  society  l>e  abrogated  in  a 
moment  by  act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  slave  and  the  country  benefited 
by  the  ruin  and  the  bemry  of  the 
master,  even  admitting  uat  no  other 
political  convulsion  ensued,  and  also 
that  the  enfranchised  people  were 
willing  to  labour,  or  that  the  govern- 
ment were  strong  enough  to  compel 
them  to  do  so  ?  The  answer  whidi 
any  thinking  mind  must  ffive  to  the 
question,  would  be,  certainly  not  1 

How  much  more  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous then,  my  Lord,  must  it  be  to 
abrogate,  by  act  of  Parliament,  a  si- 
milar state  of  sodety  in  the  Tropical 
World,  where  the  number  of  bond 
to  free  is  as  ten  to  <me— where  the 
colour  of  the  skin  and  the  smell  of 
the  one  race  separate  the  races  by 
almost  impassaole  barriers— where 
barbarous  manners  prevail  amongst 
one  class,  and  where,  above  all,  from 
the  ideas,  the  pursuits,  the  wants  and 
the  inclinadons — from  the  influence 
of  climate  and  habits  amongst  the 
most  numerous  class — ^these  are  disin- 
dined  to  labour,  and^ore  especially 
disinclined  to  engage  in  every  spedes 
of  agricultural  labour.  These,  my 
Lord,  are  formidable,  and,  I  fear,  in- 
surmountable barriers ;  at  least,  tiiey 


*  Talce  the  fbllowing  in  proof  from  what  is  going  on  at  Sierra  Leone. 
{From  the  Standard  of  Thurtday,  January  27,  1831.) 

We  have  received  the  following  interesting  letter,  of  a  very  late  date,  from  Sierra  Leont. 
It  it  strange  that  this  pestiferous  colony  is  still  retained  :— 

«  Sierra  Leone,  December  6,  1830. 

«  Great  mortality  has  prevailed  here  lately.  The  dove  trade  hat  been  eanyin^  on  in 
the  heart  of  thit  Colony  i  every  day  and  every  hour  brings  forward  fresh  frdi  in  corro- 
boration of  Chief  Justice  Jxfpcot's  observations  on  this  point  Last  session,  t  man  wu 
sentenced  to  ten  years*  hard  labour,  for  kidnapping  four  boys,  and  another  to  five  yearsf 
for  selling  a'  little  giri.  There  are  at  present  TwxMTT-THaix  persons  in  jail  fivr  thii 
offence,  snd  Two  BamsH  Mxbchanti  are  at  large  on  their  own  recognisanoes,  for  aiding 
and  abetting  the  slave  trade ;  among  the  prisoners  are  some  disciples  of  tha  Missionaries. 
The  taints  may  raise  a  hue  and  cry  at  this  statement,  but  fiwts  are  stubborn  things.  The 
Grand  Jury,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  came  into  court,  and  the  foreman  handed  the 
Chief  Justice  a  written  address,  thanking  the  Governor  and  the  Chief  Justice  for  their  un« 
wearied  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Colony,  and  for  the  leal  they  maaifo^ed  on 
every  occasion,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade." 
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mast  for  a  long  timd  be  so.  Yet  the 
people  of  thb  country  disbelieve 
these  facts,  and,  disbelieving^  them, 
they  proceed  to  gain  their  object  by 
a  course  which  is  most  dangerously 
wroi^. 

This  country  has  .been  deafened 
with  asseverations  about  the  success 
of  voluntary  African  labour  in  raising 
tropical  produce.  There  is  not  a  syl- 
lable of  truth  in  any  one  of  the  state- 
ments put  forth.  It  is  not  found 
amongst  the  enfranchised  people  of 
colour  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, in  Hay  ti,  or  in  Sierra  Leone;  nor 
is  there,  I  may  say,  beyond  perhaps 
a  single  solitary  instance,  any  such  a 
thing  known  amongst  the  whole  free 
coloured  population,  in  the  British 
and  other  European  colonies.  More- 
over, my  Lord,  what  has  become  of 
Mr  Buxton's  boasted  Hindostan  Free 
Labour  Company, — capital  five  mil- 
lions sterling  ?  Where  is  it,  or  what 
has  it  accomplished  ? 
.  When  I  say  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture, I  allude  to  thos6  articles  of  Tro- 
pical produce  which  Europeans  seek 
in  exchange  for  their  merchandise, 
and  without  the  production  of  which 
no  Tropical  colony  is  of  any  value 
to  any  European  nation.  Every  one 
knows,  and  no  one  denies,  that  ne- 
groes in  general  will  labour  to  pro- 
cure country  provisions  necessary  to 
supply  their  tew  wants.  They  did 
so  in  Africa ;  they  do  so  in  the  colo- 
nies; but  without  coercion,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  they  will  do  no  more ; 
and  it  is  equally  obvious  and  well 
known,  that  such  productions  are 
not,  and  never  can  be  made,  articles 
of  barter  or  exchange  in  a  trade  with 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

Even  if  this  nation  were  able  and 
willing  to  give  full  com{)en8ation  to 
ihe  colonial  proprietors,  it  would  be 
a  most  dangerous  and  impolitic  step 
to  take,  both  as  it  regards  nerself  and 
the  slaves,  to  enfrimchiae  them.  It 
would  be  a  fearful  loss  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  total  ruin  of  the  colo- 
nies as  productive  agricultural  set- 
tlements,— while  the  ruin  of  these 
settlements  would  inevitably  tend  to 
Btimulate  the  production  of  tropical 
produce  in  the  colonies  of  foreign 
and  rival  states ;  and  thus  Jn  a  double 
ratio,  go  to  deteriorate  the  strength 
and  resources  of  this  country.  To 
the  slaves  tliemselves  the  loss  would 
be  irremedii^ble,  and  their  return  to 


idleness  atod  anarchy  the  certain  and 
inevitable  result. 

It  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
present  day  to  propose  to  civilize 
and  to  instruct  savages,  and  to  teach 
them  morality  and  religion  by  pam- 
pering and  making  them  as  idle  as 
possible.  It  belongs  to  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  present  hour  to  cry 
that  no  slave  can  commit  a  crime, 
and  to  weep  at  the  report  of  the  in- 
fliction of  a  few  stripes  upon  him, 
when  he  deserves  them ;  while  their 
own  countrymen  receive  ten  times 
more  for  less  offences;  and  while 
tiieir  own  vagrant  laws  condemn  to 
work-houses,  tread-mills,  stocks  and 
JougSfihe  idle  and  the  dissolute  among 
them;  and  it  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 
anti-colonial  wisdom  of  this  age  to 
destroy  L.1 40,000,000  of  property,  in 
order  to  improve  a  people  and  to  en- 
rich a  country;  ana  to  maintain  that 
the  half  savages  in  the  Torrid  Zone, 
where  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  nature  can  supply  their  fed  wants, 
will  readily  perform  voluntary  la- 
bour, while  they  see,  or  they  may  see, 
under  their  own  eyes,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  fol- 
lowing their  respective  callings  of 
swindlers,  thieves,  and  prostitutes, 
merely  because  they  abhor  labour, 
and  will  not  labour. 

The  anti-colonists,  my  Lord,  may 
say  and  assert  what  they  will,  but 
civilisation  never  can  advance  in  our 
colonies  if  the  authority  of  the  Euro- 
pean master  is  withdrawn,  and  pro- 
tection to  his  interest  and  his  pro- 
perty is  refused  or  neglected.  If 
Africans  are  left  to  themselves,  they 
can  neither  civilize  themselves  nor 
rule  each  other  with  safety.  They 
are  deficient  in  the  knowledge  or 
judgment  necessary  to  do  either.  The 
greater  Uie  number  of  slaves  that  are 
enfranchised  by  arbitrary  and  com- 
pulsory laws,  the  more  extensive  will 
Se  the  idleness,  poverty,  misery,  and 
crime,  which  will  be  produced  in  the 
Colonies,  unless  something  effectual 
is  done,  by  the  hand  of  power,  to  in- 
duce or  to  oblige  these  enfranchised 
blacks  to  engage  in  agricultural  la- 
bour, by  wh^  labour  only  they  can 
rear  exchangeable  produce  fit  for  the 
European  trade,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Unless  they  do  so,  ther  mual 
remain  as  they  are — ^poor,  idfey  and 
ignorant^a  nuisance  to  the  < 
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nity,  or  a  burden  upon  it.  The  pro- 
prietors of  estates  and  slaves  are 
surely  not  to  be  compelled,  or  to  be 
taxed,  to  support  ana  instruct  these 
people.  Who,  then,  is  to  pay  for  it  ? 
tor  they  neither  will  nor  can  do  it 
themselves  ?  It  is  here,  it  is  amonest 
this  class,  my  Lord,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  the  British  Government  ought 
to  begin  improvement  by  command- 
ing industry.  First  induce  this  class 
to  labour  in  agriculture  for  such 
wages  as  the  proprietor  can  afford 
to  give,  and  a  nucleus  of  free  labour 
is  at  once  established ;  which,  increa- 
sing in  number  and  industry,  would 
supply  the  place  of  the  slaves  gradu- 
ally emancipated.  Accomplish  this, 
my  Lord,  and  you  will  quickly  find 
that,  when  the  colonial  proprietor 
can  obtain  a  supply  of  labourers  for 
6uch  wages  as  he  can  afford  to  give, 
he  is  not  more,  nay  less,  attached  to 
personal  slavery  than  his  ungrateful 
countrymen,  who  so  cruelly  vilify 
and  defame  him,  and  clamour  so 
loudly  against  the  system.  Do  this, 
my  Lord ;  reform  the  laws  and  the 
courts  of  justice  in  the  Colonies ; 
make  governors,  judges,  and  crown 
lawyers  independent  and  honest, 
and  all  men  in  these  possessions, 
speak  the  truth  of  them ;  protect  and 
encourage  all  those  individuals  who 
do  so;  free  the  march  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  from  ignorance,  error, 
and  the  influence  of  local  feuds  and 
prejudices,  and  give  to  the  British 
colonial  agricultimd  proprietor  pro- 
tection and  profit,  ana  you  will  have 
little  more  to  do  in  order  to  extin- 
guish personal  slavery  in  the  Ck>lo- 
nies ;  but,  unless  all  these  things  are 
done,  and  wisely  done,  Great  Britain 
can  only  extinguish  personal  slavery 
in  her  Colonies  by  the  total  ruin  of 
every  individual  in  them. 

The  improvement  and  civilisation 
of  the  slave  must  not  only  be  retard- 
ed, but  in  fact  be  wholly  prevented, 
by  the  defiradation  and  ruin  of  tiie 
master.  Yet  it  is  in  this  way  the 
anti-colonists  seek  to  accomplish 
their  object,  and  it  is  with  regret  and 
sorrow  I  state,  that  government  ap- 
pear to  follow  too  closely  in  their 
footsteps.  Hence,  every  thing  that 
can  really  improve  the  slave,  throuirh 
the  prosperity  of  the  master,  is  wholly 
lost  sight  of,  as  unworthy  of  consi- 
deration. The  judicial  establishments 
in  the  colonies  have  got  into  the 
mpst  dreadful  disorder.    Property, 


arid  the  interests  of  the  European 
■creditor,  are  torn  to  pieces  by  legal 
chicanery  and  ignorance.  The  most 
flagrant  violations  of  law  and  justice 
are  rendered  secure  by  the  support 
^hich  the  violators  can  readily  ob- 
tain from  the  powerful  anti-colonial 
party  in  this  country,  by  pretending 
affection  for  the  slave,  and  by  fur- 
nishmg  tales  of  fictitious  woe,  to 
assist  anti-colonial  misrepresenta- 
tion. The  master,  calumniated  and 
-reviled  beyond  all  precedent,  ^e 
produce  of  his  property  rendered 
valueless,  and  that  property  itself 
threatened  to  be  taken  away  by  the 
anti-colonists,  and  shattered  by  the 
proceedings  of  their  creatures,  go  to 
prevent  improvement;  and  for  the 
want  of  funds  aiid  means,  not  ^ 
inclination,  every  thing  is  left  to  lan- 
guish in  the  colonies ;  while  violent 
sectarians,  and  liberalised  churclb- 
men,  contrary,  I  am  certain,  to  tiie 
wishes  and  instrucUons  of  the  soci^ 
des  in  this  country  which  employ 
them,  proceed,  under  the  patronage 
and  support  which  they  are  sure  to 
obtain  from  the  reckless  anti-colo- 
nists, to  undermine  the  principles  of 
the  established  church  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  the  authority  of  the  mas- 
ters in  matters  of  power  and  policy, 
in  order  that  the  whole  direction  of 
the  slave  population  may  be  thrown 
into  their  hands — ^thus  sowing  dissen- 
sion, and  engendering  strife,  amongst 
and  between  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  colonies. 

These,  and  more  and  worse  than 
these,  my  Lord,  are  evils  notorious 
and  undeniable/which  are  spread  and 
daily  spreading  in  the  colonies,  and 
which,  it  would  appear,  are  rathei 
encouraged  than  discountenancedby 
the  government  How,  or  where, 
are  the  colonists  to  obtain  the  pecu- 
niary means  to  forward  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  slaves,  while  the  pro- 
duce of  their  lands  does  not  nearly 
pay  the  expenses  of  raising  it  ?  And 
where  are  they  to  obtdn  credit  to 
aid  them,  when  they  and  the  world 
are  told,  that  their  property  is  an 
illegal  and  an  **  accursed  thing, ^*  and, 
as  such,  ought  to  be  swept  away? 
Moreover,  while  the  master  is  anxi- 
ous to  extend  to  his  bondmen  the 
benefits  of  the  faith  in  which  he  has 
been  instructed,  is  it  reasonable  to 
require  of  the  master,  that  he  shall 
be  compelled  to  permit  his  slave  to 
be  instructed  in  a  different  creed? 
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He  merely  prefers  the  Established 
Church  to  the  unsteady  conventicle. 

To  remedy  the  evils  pointed  out, 
and  to  fix  the  necessary  remedies  on 
a  sure  foundation,  you'  must,  my 
Lord,  have,  Jirst,  a  strict  and  impar- 
tial enquiry,  by  honest  and  unpre- 
ludiced  men,  into  the  actual  state  of 
the  society  which  exists  in  the  colo- 
iHeB;  and,MCOfMi^,ihatenquirymust 
be  gone  into,  without  the  assistance 
or  admission  into  it  of  men  who 
proclaim  the  robbery  of  the  colo- 
nies as  a  Christian  duty;  and  also 
free  from  the  chains,  the  terrors,  and 
the  persecutions,  which  the  anti-co- 
lonists have  been  permitted  to  place 
upon,  and  to  cairy  on  against  every 
honest  man  who  dared  to  oppose 
tiieir  schemes,  their  objects,  ana  tiieir 
interests. 

The  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  slaves  in  our  coumies,  even  if 
they  were  emancipated,  must,  as 
emanating  from  this  country,  always 
be  arbitruT  and  despotic ;  and  while 
tliey  are  slaves,  it  is  obvious  tiiey 
must  also  be  governed  by  laws,  dif- 
ferent in  power,  though  not  in  spirit, 
from  the  laws  which  are  enacted  to 
govern  the  free  population  of  this 
country* 

It  is  not,  my  Lord,  slavery  in  the 
ibstract  that  I  defend ;  but  it  is  the 
circumstances,  the  acts,  and  the 
deeds,  which  the  anti-colonists  assert 
occur,  and  are  committed  under  the 
lyslem,  which  I  have  disputed,  de- 
nied, and  refuted.  The  anti-colo- 
aisls  assert,  that  the  West  India  co- 
lonists obtahaed  their  slaves  contrary 
\o  the  laws  of  the  African  states,  and 
Mmtrary  to  the  laws  of  this  country, 
ind  that  personal  slavery  in  any  part 
of  our  empfare  was  also  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Qreat  Britain.  They  as- 
sert that  personal  slavery  is  contrary 
\o  the  laws  of  God,  and  a  crime  in 
^s  sight.  They  state  that  the  slaves 
n  our  colonies  are  not  recognised 
IS  liaving  any  rights  in  the  eye  of 
mr  law.  They  assert,  that  they 
sdoy  no  prote^on,  and  are  treat- 
M^with  svBtematic  and  unrelenting 
Tuclty,  ill  fed,  and  overworked, 
rhey  assert,  that  the  slaves  decrease 
n  numbers  from  these  causes,  and 
hey  adduce  particular  instances  of 
leverilyand  cruelty  as  the  general 
ule.  They  assert  that  the  slaves 
n  our  colonies  are  deteriorated  in 
noral  habits,  feelings,  and  industry, 
rom  the  state  they  are  in.  They 
tssert  that  emancipated  slaves  iu  our 


colonies  produced  by  their  labour 
exportable  produce,  and  they  de- 
nied tiiat  there  were  any  personal 
slaves  in  Hindostan,  &c  &c. 

From  the  laws  of  God,  the  laws  of 
my  country,  the  laws  of  the  colo- 
nies; from  authentic  facts,  proof^ 
and  references,  which  cannot  be 
gainsayed,  I  shewed  tiiat  tiiere  was 
not  a  syllable  of  truth  in  any  one  of 
their  statements;  and  for  dohig  this 
I  have  been  loaded  with  many  in- 
sulting epithets  by  Mr  Stephen  and 
his  associates.  Let  the  public  jud^ 
between  us.  Truth  and  honesty  will 
prevail  over  falsehood,  dishonesty, 
and  hypocrisy;  and  neither  misre- 
presentation, calumny,  nor  reproach, 
can  turn  me  from  my  purpose,  nor 
make  me  forsake  the  path  which  I 
liave  chosen,  and  which  I  know  to  be 
straight- forward,  correct,  and  honest. 

Turn  to  this  important  colcmial 
question,  my  Lon^  as  a  national 
question;  take  it  up  and  regulate  it. 
not  according  to  iM  interests  of  in- 
dividuals, or  parties,  but  according 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  of 
the  great  hiterests  of  the  nation* 
Unite  the  interests  of  our  whole  co- 
lonial possessions,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  in  one  connecting  chain, 
and  bind  the  whole  to  the  mother 
country  by  tiie  indissoluble  link  of 
justice  and  protection.  While  you 
throw  behina  your  back  the  interest- 
ed clamours  of  East  India  partisans, 
and  the  childish  and  disngerous 
sdiemes  of  the  anti-colonial  enthu» 
sfattts,  trample,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
low your  feet  the  mean  and  miserap 
ble  intrigues  for  popularity,  place, 
power,  and  individual  gain,  which 
too  often  appear  amongst  the  West 
India  Interests  in  this  country,  and 
which  lead  them,  in  some  instances, 
even  to  support  the  mad  schemes  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  surr^ider  for 
politicBil  favour,  and  fancied  advan- 
tages, the  independence  of  colonial 
rights,  and  security  of  colonial  pro- 
perty ;  and  which  political  intri^es 
and  purty  jealousies,  have  done  them 
more  injury  than  the  efforts  of  all 
their  open  enemies.  Tread  all  these, 
my  Lord,  l>elow  your  feet,  and  then 
all  our  colonies  will  be  united  and 
protected,  flourish  and  be  happy, 
and  with  their  prosperity  the  best 
interests  of  the  mother  country  must 
also  inevitably  be  increased  and 
flourish.    lam,  &c. 

JaiAs  Mac^itbkii* 

Glasgow,  6th  Feb,  1891. 
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Our  readers  will  remember,  that 
4n  OT>poeiiig  what  was  called  Catho- 
lic Emancipatioii,  we  took  no  narrow^ 
or  abstract  grounds.  Respecting 
highly  many  of  its  more  distinguish- 
ed opponents^  we  yet  deeply  regret- 
ted m  private  the  line  of  argument 
Aey  adopted,  and  we,  in  silence, 
avoided  what  we  thought  a  capital 
error  in  them.  In  consequence,  we 
rested  not  on  the  Coronation  Oath, 
or  the  Protestantism  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  we  called  for  no  perpetual 
exclusion ;  putthig  other  things  aside, 
we  ar^ed  the  matter  on  right  and 
expediency,  with  reference  to  the 
actual  condition  of  h'eland.  We  in- 
sisted that  emancipation  ought  to  be 
delayed  until  it  could  be  granted 
with  safety— that  it  ought  to  be  pre- 
ceded  by  the  destruction  of  the  des- 
potism of  the  Catholic  priests— the 
reconstruction  of  Irish  society  by 
means  of  the  remorid  of  surplus  in- 
habitants—the introduction  of  poor- 
laws,  &c — the  proper  repidr  ana  pur- 
Stion  of  tiie  Established  Church— 
e  production  of  due  obedience  to 
law — the  formation  of  a  balance  of 
Protestants  in  the  Catholic  parts  of 
the  country — ^the  restoration  of  its 
legitimate  political  influence  to  Pro- 
testant property,  &c  &c  While  we 
thus  strenuously  maintained  that 
power  ought  not  to  be  conceded  until 
the  essential  qualifications  and  safe- 
guards for  preventing  its  abuse, 
should  be  created,  we  laboured  to 
make  the  agitation  of  the  question  a 
means  of  spurring  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  nuer  and  subject,  ioto  co- 
operation for  civilizing,pacifying,and 
enriching  Ireland.  On  the  confes- 
sions of  tne  demagogues,  we  predict- 
ed that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
**  great  measure'*  would  only  Md  to 
evil,  and  clear  the  field  for  the  intro- 
duction of  infinitely  more  dangerous 
questions. 

Experiment  has  refuted  us  as  littie 
on  this,  as  it  has  done  on  other  mat- 
ters; we  stand  not  among  those  whom 
it  has  covered  with  contempt  and 
Infamy. 

Our  opponents,  the  Cabinet,  Par- 
liamentary, Review,  and  Newspaper, 
sages— the  monopolists  of  knowledge 
— tiie great «  Taught"— tiie  only  "li- 
beral and  enlightened"— the  exclu- 


sive proprietors  of  talent,  wisdom, 
and  honesty,  of  course  acted  dLffe- 
rentiy.  They  could  not  deign  to  see 
any  thing,  save  abstract  principle  and 
generality ;  for  people  so  penect  as 
tiiemselves  to  look  at  vulgar  fact  and 
circumstance,  men  and  tmngs,  at  the 
actual  condition  of  Ireland  and  the 
empire,wasamatternot  to  be  thought 
of.  On  their  vHld  abstract  generali- 
ties, they  protested  that  unccmdition- 
al  emancipation  would  be  an  infalli- 
ble nostrum  for  every  Irish  malady—- 
would  destroy  the  power  of  O' Cou- 
ncil and  the  demagogues— annihilate 
the  political  influence  of  the  Catholic 
priests— extinguish  the  strife  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Catholic — con- 
vert the  Catiiolics  to  Protestantism- 
replace  tenant  under  the  control  of 
landlord— fill  Ireland  with  British 
capital— reduce  the  army— create  in 
two  years  a  clear  sinking  fund  often 
millions — ^bestow  incalculable  bene* 
fits  on  the  Established  Church— in- 
dissolubly  unite  Ireland  vrith  Britain 
—overwhelm  Ireland  vrith  prospe- 
rity— and  produce  we  know  not  how 
many  other  similar  benefits.  The 
Irish  black  and  grey  horses  were  to 
draw  together  at  so  furious  a  rate  on 
the  uphnl  road  of  wealth,  as  to  com- 
pletely distance  the  slow,  heavy  En{^ 
fish  ones.  The  English  national  team 
was  to  be  put  in  no  small  danger  of 
being  run  over  by  that  of  the  sister 
island. 

In  what  condition  has  experiment 
placed  these  safes  ?  These  self-same 
identical  people  are  proclaiming 
•  that  emancipation  has  created  a  new 
Catholic  Question  infinitely  more 
mischievous  and  dangerous  tiian  the 
old  one — has  only  emancipated  the 
Catholics  from  the  disabilities  which 
restricted  them  from  attempting  to 
dismember  the  empire.  Accorcunff 
to  tiieir  asseverations,  the  power  m 
the  demagogues  and  priests  is  even 
more  irresistible  than  ever— in  ao 
far  as  Protestant  and  Catholic  have 
been  reconciled,  they  have  been  com- 
bined in  guilt,  convulsion,  and  re- 
bellion—  the  religious  labours  of 
Protestantism  are  suspended,  and  it 
is  put  in  peril  of  extermination — ^the 
influence  of  the  landlord  is  farther 
destroyed— not  only  isBritish  capit^ 
still  excluded,but  Irish  is  in  course  of 
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aishmentr— tbe  need  for  troops  is 
^atly  enlarged— the  sinkuig-fund 
likely  to  be  replaced  by  a  great 
ficiency  of  revenue^-the  existence 
the  Church  is  endangered — the 
>aration  of  Ireland  from  Britain  is 
ide  a  matter  of  open  attempt  and 
ibability— and  the  sufferings  of 
)  former  are  increased.  The  Irish 
Lcks  and  greys  still  pull  in  oppo- 
e  directions,  or  only  araw  together 
the  road  of  civil  war  and  ruin, 
[n  all  this  these  safes  really  say — 
'eople  of  England*  we  insulted* 
ceived,  and  betrayed  you — the 
^hty  change  of  law  and  institution 
uch  we  forced  on  you  by  tyranny 
i  fraud  is  operating  in  a  ruinous 
inner — pur  liberal  opinions  are 
ke  false  and  destructive — and  we 
»  the  knaves,  boobies*  bigots,  and 
olerants,  we  asserted  our  oppo- 
dts  to  be.  We  are  utterly  un- 
rthy  of  belief  and  trust  I" 
rhus  Catholic  Emancipation  is 
ifessed  by  those  who  advocated  it 
be  a  total  failure — a  failure  as 
nplete  and  destructive  as  Free- 
aae*  and  the  other  nostrums  which 
ire  filled  the  empire  with  calamity 
1  convulsion.  Liberal  opinions — 
dem  Whiggism  and  Liberalism— 
le  now  been  in  essentials  brought 
the  decisive  test  of  experiment, 
i  the  result  is,  overwhelming  re- 
ation  throughout  In  all  material 
ints  of  creed  and  measure,  the 
eys.  Broughams,  and  Plunketts — 
I  Goderichs,  Grants,  and  Thomp- 
js— the  Edinburgh  and  Westmin- 
r  Reviews— and  the  liberal  news- 
)ers,  stand  covered  with  such 
stin^  demonstrations  of  false  prin- 
le,  mcorrect  view,  and  imbecile 
lerstanding,  as  never  before  fell 
men  and  publications  in  any  age 
Dation. 

/Vhy  are  they  still  followed  ?  Be- 
ise  not  only  public  spirit,  but  ho- 
irable  party  spirit  is  no  more. 
»m  the  sordid,  blind,  unprincipled, 
untebaukism  which  seems  to  have 
en  possession  of  Whig,  Liberal* 
I  Tory,  and  Peelite  alike,  the  ob- 
t  of  creed  and  measure  now  is 
sonal  and  factious  profits.  What 
tters  it,  if  a  change  involve  the 
[jire  in  calamity  and  peril?  this 
^ion  has  gained,  or  that  has  pre- 
yed, power;  one  part  of  the  com- 
oity  has  beaten  and  ruined  an- 
w— the  Aristocracy   has  been 


smote,  the  Church  has  been  mutila- 
ted, the  Landed  Interest  has  been 
plundered,  therefore  the  change  is  a 
most  proper  and  beneficial  one*  even 
if  it  have  ensured  public  destruction. 
If  these  men  and  publications  were 
known  to  be  lunatic  and  treasonable 
in  the  last  degree*  they  would  be 
followed  with  the  same  servility* 
provided  they  should  war  against 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  realm* 
and  assist  one  part  of  the  population 
in  robbing  and  starving  the  other. 

The  confession  is,  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  has  not  left  things  as 
it  found  them,  but  has  made  their 
state  infinitely  worse.  The  old  Ca- 
tholic Question,  not  only  made  the 
Irish  Protestants  determined  adhe- 
rents of  the  constitution,  govern- 
ment, and  England,  but  restricted 
the  Catholics  from  revolutionary  in- 
struction and  objects.  Granting  that 
it  produced  party  strife  and  convul- 
sion, these  very  evils  formed  a  source 
of  inflexible  loyalty  amidst  one  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  bulwark 
against  disloyalty  amidst  the  other; 
thev  disarmed  the  rebel,  and  com- 
pelled the  traitor  to  wear  the  mask 
of  fidelity,  and  caution  his  deluded 
followers  against  disaffection  and 
treason.  The  party  contention  would 
not  have  been  in  any  material  de- 
gree injurious,  had  it  not  been  for 
Uie  Whig  and  Liberal  Tory  factions 
in  England.  When  these  profligate 
bodies  were  silent,  and  government 
did  its  duty,  the  party  war  caused 
by  the  Catholic  Question  in  Ireland 
was  not  more  violent  and  injurious 
than  that  between  English  Whigs 
and  Tories.  The  Broughams  and 
Plunketts  were  the  leading  agitators 
who  enabled  the  O'ConneUs  and 
Shiels  to  labour  in  security  and 
with  effect ;  it  was  solely  owing  to 
the  criminality  of  men  like  these, 
and  the  criminality  of  Ministers* 
British  and  Irish,  that  the  Catholic 
Question  produced  any  evils  worthy 
of  notice.  Taking  into  account  what 
kind  of  subjects  the  Irish  people  al- 
ways were*  it  has  long  been  our  de- 
liberate opinion  that  this  Question* 
on  the  fair  balance  between  good 
and  evil,  yielded  vast  benefit  to  the 
empire.  Present  events  amply  prove 
that  without  it  Ireland  could  only 
have  been  retained  by  the  extreme 
of  despotism ;  and  thev  almost  prove* 
that  on  sevend  occasions  during  the 
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war,  the  sword  could  scarcely  have 
retained  her. 

So  long  as  the  Catholic  Question 
remainec^  that  for  repealing  the 
Union  could  not  be  agitated ;  It  was 
confessed  by  the  demagogues,  and 
obvious  to  all  men,  save  uie  cloud- 
gazers —  Uie  knowledge-manufactu- 
rers— ^that  ^e  one  kept  down  the 
other,  and  that  the  choice  lay  be- 
tween them.  Of  course  the  death  of 
the  Catholic  Question  has  been  the 
birth  of  Uie  Repeal  one.  And  what 
are  the  fruits  ot  tiie  exchange  ?  For 
a  religious  question  of  individual  pri- 
vilege, we  have  ffot  a  political  one  of 
national  dismemberment ;  for  a  ques- 
tion which  caused  Protestant  to  ba- 
lance and  govern  Catholic,  we  have 
got  one  which  combines  them  on  the 
side  of  insubordination,  or  neutrali- 
zes the  former ;  for  a  question,  which, 
on  the  balance,  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  Protestantism,  we  have  eot  one 
which  is  as  much  in  favour  of  Catho- 
licism; for  a  question  which  sup- 
Eressed  seditious  instruction,  we 
ave  got  one  which  teaches  rebellion 
to  the  whole  population ;  for  a  ques- 
tion of  party,  we  have  got  one  of 
revolution.  The  bridle  which  kept 
Ireland  in  subjection  to  law,  the  bond 
of  feeling  which  united  her  to  Eng- 
land, the  checks  and  balances  in 
which  consisted  the  slender  portion 
of  Irish  self-government  and  free- 
dom, have  vanished  with  the  Catho- 
lic Question. 

The  demagogues,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  traitors,  intimate 
very  intelli^bly  that  the  struggle  for 
the  Repeal  is  to  be  really  for  national 
separation — that  the  Irish  Parliament 
is  to  be  only  the  mask  and  stepping- 
stone  for  grasping  Irish  independ- 
ence. They  thus,  in  regard  to  both 
duration  and  consequences,  provide 
as  terrible  a  contest  as  could  well  be 
conceived  for  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  of  course  both  have  the  deepest 
interest  in  examinine  well  the  grie- 
vances on  which  they  found  their  trea- 
son. What  are  these  Irish  grievances  ? 
Penury  and  misery.  To  what  are 
they  owing  ?  The  misdeeds  of  Eng- 
land !  respond  the  traitors — ^the  Sub- 
letting Act,  Jury  Assessments,  and 
similar  things !  reply  the  scribes  of 
the  Treasury ;— but  none  will  reveal 
the  great  causes.  The  burden  is  thus 
cast  wholly  on  England ;  and  she  is 
to  go  on,  as  she  nas  done,  throw- 


ing away  her  wealth  and  strength 
merely  to  injure  Ireland  as  much  as 
herself. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth,  must  be  spoken 
to  the  Irish  people.  For  several  years 
they  have  oeen  treated  like  petted 
children ;  boasting  of  themselves  as 
perfection,  the  boast  has  been  fa- 
shionable in  England ;  and  all  sides. 
Whig  and  Tory,  Anti-Catholic,  and 
the  reverse,  have  joined  in  lauding 
them  as  the  *'  faultless  monsters"  of 
the  human  race.  Have  they  scram- 
bled and  blubbered  for  the  most  pre- 
cious of  England's  possessions — it 
has  been  pronounced  hugely  praise- 
worthy ;  have  they  wallowed^in  the 
darkest  crimes — it  has  been  tortured 
into  excessive  merit;  every  tifiing 
amiss  in  their  condition  and  conduct 
has  been  fathered  on  English  guilt. 
Even  at  this  moment  we  are  oracuJar- 
ly  cautioned  agamst  saying  any  thing 
which  may  offend  them;  they  are 
like  the  A*ench — they  are  deaf  to 
English  admonition — they  are  this — 
they  are  that ;  and  the  obstreperous 
babies  are  to  hear  nothing  from  tiiis 
side  the  Channel,  save  bland  panegy- 
rics on  their  beauties  and  good  be- 
haviour. For  their  own  s^e,  this 
must  be  endured  no  longer;  they 
must  be  told  strongly  and  unsparing- 
ly of  their  defects  and  mfirmities, 
not  to  insult  and  upbraid,  but  to  re- 
form and  instruct  them. 

What,  then,  are  tiie  great  causes 
of  Irish  penury  and  misery  ?  With- 
out hesitation,  we  reply — The  indivi- 
dual deficiencies  and  misconduct  of 
the  Irish  people. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  very  best 
laws  and  institutions  cannot  preserve 
the  individual  from  want  and  bar- 
barism, who  is  improvident,  inca- 
pable, vicious  and  turbulent— that  he 
is  the  cause  of  his  own  sufferings :  it 
is  of  necessity  equally' so,  Aat  the 
case  is  precisely  the  same  with  a 
nation.  Before,  therefore,  Ireland 
can  prove  any  thing  against  English 
rule,  it  is  incumbent  on  her  to  prove 
that  her  inhabitants  differ  not  in  cha- 
racter from  those  nations  which  are 
rich  and  happy. 

In  the  more  shewy  kinds  of  natural 
ability, the  Irishman  has  no  superior; 
in  the  more  solid  kinds,  and  the 
qualities  of  disposition  essential  for 
producing  national  prosperity,  he 
stands  the  lowest  of  civilized  men. 
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Irish  improvideiice  and  prodigality 
are  matters  of  general  notoriety ;  one 
of  the  Irish  liberals— we  think  lir 
Spring  Rice— said  in  Parliament  two 
or  three  years  ago,  it  would  be  of 
small  use  sending  British  capital  to 
Ireland,  if  it  were  not  placed  under 
British  frugality  and  foresight :  an« 
other  Irismnao,  in  writing  of  his 
countrymen,  pleasantly  remarks,  that 
each  ooght  to  possess  ten  thousand 
a-year.  Lookmg  at  this  alone,  it 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  oe  other  than  poor  imd 
miserable;  it  not  only  keeps  the 
better  classes  in  debt  and  poverty, 
butprohibiti  them  from  providii^ 
the  lower  ones  with  food  and  em* 
pigment. 

This  inordinate  capacity  for  enjoys 
ment  is  combined  with  the  utmost 
incapacity  for  creating  the  means  of 
enjoyment  Pugnacious  in  the  last 
d^free,  the  Irishman's  pugnacity  is 
etonally  levelled  against  the  sources 
of  property  and  subsistences  the 
people  of  Ireland  are  engaged  in  an 
mcessant  struggle  to  banish  and 
repel  from  them  every  thing  which 
can  raise  them  above  the  condition 
of  the  destitute  savage. 

Were  the  old  penal  law8>  which 
are  so  much  railed  against,  wantonly 
imposed  without  provocation,  on  a 
peaceable,  unoffending  people  ?  No, 
they  were  provoked  by  the  worst 
misconduct;  they  were  resorted  to 
as  the  only  means  by  which  Irish 
turbulence  and  crime  could  be  re- 
pressed. Indefensible  as  they  were, 
they  were  not  more  so  than  tiie  Irish 
guilt  which  gave  birth  to  them ;  and 
England's  g^eat  object  hi  them  was 
to  strike  the  criminal  leader  for  the 
good  of  the  follower,  and  to  ex* 
tinguish  that  which  vnm  more  de- 
structive to  Ireland,  than  to  herself. 
We  do  not  stoop  to  seek  shelter  for 
her  under  Irish  Parliaments. 

In  the  very  long  interval  which 
has  elapsed  smce  they  ceased  to  have 
material  operation,  why  has  not  Ire- 
land advanced  in  prosperity  ?  Hie 
Catholic  Question  has  stood  in  the 
^^y»  reply  her  traitors,  and  the 
Treasury  scribes.  Did  it  cripple  her 
agriculture,  manufactures,  or  trade  ? 
It  did  not  iffect  them.  Did  it  pre- 
vent her  from  being  properly  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  ?  \^  this  mat- 
ter, the  Catholics  had  a  greater  ex- 
tent of  privUege  than  t&y  have  at 
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present;  they  were  allowed  to  choose 
their  representatives,  and  although 
they  were  compelled  to  elect  Baotest- 
ants,  the  compulsion,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  law,  was  little  more  than 
a  nominiJ  one,  for  it  only  prohibited 
them  from  electing  men  who  in  fact 
had  no  existence.  They  still  are» 
from  inability  to  find  Catholics, 
bound  in  a  great  measure  to  Pro- 
testants as  representatives;  and  they 
are  worse  represented  than  ther 
were  before  the  Question  was  carried. 
The  Catholic  disabilities  did  not 
press  on  the  means  of  wealth  and 
nappiness ;  hi  essential  matters  they 
were  only  a  name,  and  their  removid 
has  injured  more  than  benefited  the 
general  interests  of  Ireland.  But  it 
IS  alleged,  and  allegation  can  invent 
nothing  better,  that  they  caused  strife 
and  convulsion.  Was  this  the  fault 
of  England  ?  Her  wish  was  peace ; 
in  so  rar  as  she  took  a  side,  it  was 
matter  of  compulsion;  and  when 
she  was  neutral,  the  Irish  people  tore 
each  other  to  pieces.  It  is  amply 
proved  bv  the  present  conduct  of 
the  Catholics,  that  the  nominal  grie* 
vanoe  formed  by  the  disabilities  was 
but  a  pretext,  and  that  their  own  bad 
feeUngs  wero  the  real  cause  of  the 
strife  and  convulsion. 

Thus  for  a  very  long  term  of  years 
before  the  Catholic  Question  was  car^ 
ried,  Ireland,  in  so  far  as  accounta- 
bility rests  on  England,  enjoyed  the 
freedom,  security  of  impeiiy,  and 
^neral  advantages,  which  were  en- 
joyed by  England  and  Scotiand.  She 
was  in  an  incalculably  better  situa- 
tion for  the  acquisitionof  wealth  than 
any  continental  nation.  If,  previous- 
ly to  late  years,  she  were  treated  as 
a  colony,  this  had  littie  practical  ef- 
fect on  the  side  of  injury,  while  it 
had  much  on  that  of  benefit.  During 
the  war,  she  had  the  immense  mar- 
ket of  Britain  and  her  colonies  for 
her  agricultural  produce  and  linens; 
she  obtained  those  prices  for  com 
and  cattie  which  filled  the  agricul- 
ture of  England  and  Scotland  with 
riches,  and  her jgeneral  manufactures 
were  protected  Since  the  war  cea- 
sed, she  has  stood  on  an  equality 
with  England  and  Scotiand;  in  re- 
gard of  taxes,  she  has  enioyed  a  great 
advantage  over  tiiem.  On  the  whole 
of  the  term  she  has  had  an  excellent 
market  for  her  agricultural  produc- 
tions.   She  has  possessed  a  superi- 
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ority  in  the  linen  manufiBcture— ahe 
has  ei\jo7ed  comparative  immunity 
from  taxation.  In  Uie  miglity  natu- 
ral advantages  of  soil  and  geogrih 
^hkal  situation,  die  has  stood  mfr- 
nitely  above  Scotland,  and  on  a  level 
wiUi  England!  the  latter  has  not 
equalled  her  in  natural  fertility  of 
soil,  and  has  not  been  better  situated 
in  regard  to  the  cotton  trade.  She 
has  had  an  ample  share  of  the  Legis- 
lature ;  if  she  nave  pointed  out  any 
real  evil,  it  has  been  promptly  a^ 
tended  to.  Various  special  com- 
mercial advantages  have  been  grant- 
ed her ;  in  any  collision  of  interest, 
England  and  Scotland  have  always 

gven  way  to  her,  and  England  has 
ng  made  it  a  principle  to  sacrifice 
henelf  in  every  respect  to  Ireland. 

Why,  ui  despite  of  all  this,  is  Ire- 
land in  penury,  want,  and  i>arbarism  ? 
Why,  amidst  this  outcry  for  British 
capital,  is  there  no  Irish  capital  ? 
How  happens  it  that  her  agriculture 
is  distressed,  her  manufactures  are 
vanishing,  and  her  population  is  suf- 
fering the  extreme  of  wretchedness  ? 

During  the  war,  the  Irish  land- 
owners and  fiflurmers— taking  into  ac- 
count the  advantaMs  they  possessed 
in  cheapness  of  l&our  and  fertility 
of  soil— ffot  about  as  good  pricee  as 
Ae  EngUBh  and  Scotch  ones.  The 
latter  converted  their  profits  into 
capital;  the  landowners  buUt,  en- 
closed, and  drained—the  fanners 
manured  and  carried  the  science  of 
agriculture  to  perfection.  In  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  high  prices 
made  the  soil  fertile  as  a  garden, 
and  covered  it  with  quiclc  fences, 
substantial  farm-steads,  comfortable 
cottages,  rich  landowners,  wealtiiy 
fanners,  and  happy  husbandry  w- 
bourers.  The  IriMi  landowners  and 
farmers  spent  their  profits  in  extra- 
vagance: speaking  comparatively, 
they  neither  improved  their  land,- 
nor  gained  agricultural  knowledge. 
The  naturally  rich  land  of  Irdand, 
saving  in  the  North,  is  still  a  com- 
parative wilderness,  destitute  of  pro- 
per buildings,  fences,  and  culture— 
the  occupier  is  still  without  capital, 
implements,  and  skill- the  blaze  of 
agricultural  improvement,  which  has 
shone  so  long  in  Enriand  and  Scot- 
land, has  not  been  aole  to  enter  Ire- 
land—the Und  of  the  latter  is  yet  so 
cultivated  as  to  make  the  smallest 
possible  return,  and  H  probacy  does 
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not,  according  to  auality,  yidd  half 
the  produce  which  is  drawn  from 
that  of  Britain. 

Who  is  to  blame  here?  Why  did 
not  the  things  fill  Irish  agriculture 
with  capital,  skill,  and  improvement, 
which  filled  English  and  Scotch  agri* 
culture  with  them  ?  The  traitors  and 
gentlemen  of  the  press  vociferously 
respond— England!— All  the  blame 
belong  to  English  misgovemmenti 
Hie  mie  and  perfect  people  of  Ire» 
land  are  guilUess.  The  ludicrous 
falsehood  is  devoutly  swallowed, 
and  England  cannot  sufficiently  won* 
der  at  her  own  enormities ! 

Ireland  is  an  agricultural  country, 
and  here  is  demonstration  that  the 
sole  reason  why  her  agriculture  has 
not  been  long  iu>out  as  full  of  capi- 
tal as  that  of  England  and  Scotland, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  misconduct  of 
her  landowners  and  fomers.  As  the 
cry  is  kept  up  for  British  capital,  let 
lis  enquire  how  it  is  likely  to  fare,  if 
it  chance  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
Irish  agriculture. 

Do  Uie  Irish  landowners  crave  it 
for  the  purpose  of  building,  drain- 
ing, enclosing,  and  improving  ?  No ; 
they  wish  to  use  it  for  the  payment 
of  debts,  or  as  revenue.  They  ex- 
pend little  on,  and  to  a  great  extent 
they  never  see,  their  estates.  We  will 
not  repeat  what  we  have  so  often  said 
on  the  balefiil  system  of  Irish  land- 
letting  ;  but  we  will  observe,  that  it 
incapacitates  the  cultivator  from  both 
accumulating  and  retaining  capital. 
If  he  have  a  sufficiency  when  h^  takes 
his  land,  a  rack-rent  and  an  unbend- 
ing landlord,  soon  get  it  from  him. 
Thus  the  landowner,  no  matter  how 
high  his  rents  may  be,  expends  them 
as  income,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
out  of  Irehmd;  and  the  tenant,  no 
matter  how  high  oMrn  and  cattle  may 
be,  is  prevent  by  exorbitant  rent 
from  maldng  profit,  and  rising  above 
penury. 

Under  such  a  system,  it  is  absurd 
to  call  for  British  capital.  Let  Eng- 
land furnish  millions  of  it  annually, 
and  what  vrill  follow?  The  money 
will  only  go  into  Ireland  as  capital, 
to  come  out  of  it  immediately  to  be 
wasted  as  hidividual  revenue ;  it  will 
be  monopolised  by  the  extravagance 
of  landowners,  and  the  cupioity  of 
middlemen.  Grantog  that  a  porttoo 
of  it  could  reach  the  occupiers,  it 
would  speedily  be  tranafcrred,  by 
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exorbitant  rents,  to  the  income  of 
those  ahove  them.  If  England  should 
furnish  millions  of  capital  annually, 
it  would  be  transmuted  into  private 
revenue  by  crossing  the  Channel, 
and  Irish  agriculture  would  remain 
as  destitute  of  capital  as  ever. 

Agriculture  would  be  stripped  of 
capital  in  England,  Scotland,  or  any 
other  country,  by  such  a  system.  It 
can  only  possess  it  through  its  own 
profits.  The  landowner  must  spare 
nrom  his  rent  what  is  required  by  the 
improvements  it  is  his  duty  to  make, 
«na  the  tenant  be  allowed  by  rent  to 
receive  fair  profits,  or  it  must  be  a 
etranger  to  capital.  We  have  always 
spoken  strongly  against  Irish  absen- 
teeism; but  m  its  direct  effects,  it  is 
only  one  of  the  minor  causes  of  Irish 
agricultural  penury.  In  England, 
the  landowners  spend  the  main  part 
of  their  revenues  in  London,  and 
many  prosperous  districts  have  no  re- 
sident landowners;  five-sixths,  and 
often  nine-tenths  of  the  vill^es  are 
without  the  latter.  But  the  English 
absentee  builds,  encloses,  &c.,  and 
he  lets  his  land  at  such  rent  as  ena- 
bles his  tenants  to  thrive.  In  addi- 
tion, he  binds  the  latter  to  the  best 
systems  of  cultivation,  and  he  is  al- 
ways ready  to  assist  in  promoting 
measures  of  local  benefft.  If  the 
Irish  one  would  do  the  same,  absen- 
teeism would  not  prevent  Irish  agri- 
culture from  possessing  a  sufiliciency 
of  capital  and  prosperity. 

Even  when  the  Irish  tenant  is  not 
disabled  by  excessive  rent,  he  accu- 
mulates little.  It  is  asserted  that, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  done 
in  England  and  Scotland,  turnips, 
artificial  grasses,  improved  systems 
of  cropping,  and  good  breeds  of  live 
stock,  are  in  comparison  almost  un- 
known in  Ireland;  this  contains  as 
strong  a  proof  of  hb  incapacity  as 
coula  be  given.  The  British  farmer 
adopts  every  improvement,  makes 
the  most'of  his  land,  saves  his  profits, 
and  thereby  acquires  capital  for  both 
himself  and  his  needy  neighbours; 
the  Irish  one  uses  not  the  means, 
and  therefore  gains  not  the  fruits. 

The  Economists,  standing  on  the 
baseless  dogma,  that  the  rate  of 
wages  must  be  governed  by  the 
amount  of  capital  to  be  divided 
amidst  labourers,  put  forth  the  ab- 
surd assertion  that  the  penury  of 
Iriehhusbandry  labourers  arises  from 


the  want  of  capital.  In  agriculture, 
wages  are  not  paid  with  capital,  but 
really  with  a  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land.  This  produce  may  be  said 
to  be  divided  between  the  landlord, 
farmer,  and  labourer.  In  Ireland, 
the  landlord  and  his  cubs  get  each  a 
lion's  share,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  thing  left  for  the  farmer  and 
labourer.  Without  adding  a  shilling 
to  Irish  capital,  or  altering  the  shares 
of  the  landowner  and  farmer,  let  the 
produce  which  is  grasped  by  the 
middlemen  be  divided  amidst  the 
labourers,  and  it  will  probably  double 
or  treble  the  rate  of  wages.  Add 
millions  to  each  capital,  and  under 
the  svstem  of  rack-rents,  the  addi- 
tional produce  will  be  seized  by  the 
various  landlords,  and  the  rate  of 
wages  will  not  be  rdsed ;  labour  will 
only  reap  this  benefit,  an  additional 
quantity  of  employment  will  be  for  ' 
a  short  time  created.  With  the  pre- 
sent system  of  land-letting,  it  is  im- 
possible for  British  capital  to  raise 
the  rate  of  wages,  or  provide  perma- 
nent employment  for  the  surplus 
population ;  nothing  can  do  this,  but 
the  bestowing  of  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  produce  on  ^e  labourers. 

Is  England  to  blame  because  her 
capital  cannot  benefit  Irish  agricul- 
ture ?  Does  she  make  the  Irish  land- 
owner extravagant,  rapacious,  and 
unfeeling,  or  restrict  him  from  build- 
ing, enclosing,  and  binding  his  te- 
nants to  good  systems  of  husoandry  ? 
Does  she  create  the  middlemen  and 
per  centage  agents — the  cormorants 
which  pick  up  from  the  occupiers 
and  labourers  what  the  landowners 
leave?  Does  she  render  the  Irish 
farmer  ignorant,  unskilful,  and  im- 
provident, or  disable  him  for  adopt- 
mg  improvements,  making  profit,  and 
preserving  capital  ?  Is  it  uirou^h  her 
that  the  labourer's  food  and  raiment 
are  filched  from  him  by  the  land- 
lords ?  No,  in  word,  act,  and  exam- 
ple, she  is  guiltless ;  the  blame  rests 
wholly  on  the  Irish  people. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Union  causes 
the  Irish  landowners  to  be  absentees. 
It  has  no  more  right  to  do  this,  than 
it  has  to  make  absentees  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  ones.  Why  cannot 
the  Irish,  as  well  as  the  British  land- 
owner, visit  his  estate  when  the  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament  closes  ?  If  he  be 
an  absentee,  it  forms  no  reason  why 
he  should  dnun  from  his  estate,  not 
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only  his  fair  rent,  but  also  the  profit, 
capital,  and  bread  of  his  tenants  and 
their  labourers. 

It  is  pleaded  in  defence  of  the 
landowners,  that  they  cannot  live  on 
their  estates  from  the  turbulence  of 
the  people ;  and  that  much  of  the 
penury  and  misery  of  the  latter  is 

Produced  by  their  own  misconduct. 
f  they  place  so  many  landlords  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  their  estates,  that  these  inha- 
bitants are  wholly  above  their  con- 
trol, the  fault  belong  not  to  Eng- 
land. What  prevents  ner  from  form- 
ing an  efficient  magistracy?  Their 
absenteeism.  What  prohibits  her 
from  creating  a  substantial  yeomanry 
and  duly  restricted  peasantry  ?  Their 
mismanagement.  Why  cannot  she 
enforce  we  laws  ?  Because  they  de- 
prive her  of  means^  and  make  the 
population  lawless. 

If  the  Irish  farmers  and  husbandry 
labourers  war  at  elections  a^;ainst 
their  landlords,  and  thereby  bring  on 
themselves  ruin  and  starvation,  Eng- 
land is  not  the  cause.  What  pre- 
vents her  from  putting  down  the 
demagogue  and  Papist  priest — from 
terminating  the  despotism  and  crimes 
of  tiie  leader,  ana  the  fanaticism, 
slavery,  and  stupidity  of  the  follow- 
er ?  Solely  the  Irish  people. 

Let  us  now  enquire  how  far  the 
decline  of  Irish  manufactures  has 
been  produced  by  English  misgo- 
vemment 

Ireland,  a  few  years  ago,  had  a 
manufacture,  the  linen  one,  in  which 
she  stood  far  above  England  and 
Scotland ;  has  she  lost  her  superior- 
ity in  it  through  exclusive  advantages 
granted  to  British  consumers  and 
manufacturers  ?  No.  When  the 
wretched  free-trade  system  was  in- 
troduced, this  manufacture  was  spe- 
cially exempted  from  its  operation ; 
while  the  Enelish  silk  and  other 
trades  were  to  be  plunged  into  ruin, 
the  Irish  linen  trade,  on  the  avowal 
of  Lord  Goderich  and  Mr  Huskisson, 
was  to  be  protected  by  prohibitory 
duties.  It  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
this  trade,  that  the  duties  on  foreign 
linens  are  at  this  moment  almost 
double  those  on  foreign  silks;  it 
forms  the  only  interest  of  any  con- 
sequence which  really  enjoys  a  le^ 
Srohibition  against  the  foreigner, 
[ere,  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
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the  Irish  traitors,  the  British  consu- 
mers of  linens  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  Irish  producers.  Farther,  the 
Scotch  kelp  manufacturers  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  Irish  bleachers.  If 
the  bounties  have  been  withdrawn, 
be  it  remembered,  that  this  was  ap^ 
plauded  by  the  Irish  Liberals,  who 
asserted  they  only  benefited  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  Irish  ones.  As  far  as  possible,, 
exclusive  advantages  have  been  given 
to  the  Irish  linen  trade,  at  the  cost 
of  England  and  Scotland. 

Have  British  manufacturers  en- 
joyed natural  advantages  over  Irish 
ones?  The  contrary  nas  been  the 
case.  The  Irish  manufacturers  have 
had  advantages  in  respect  of  flax, 
bleaching,  cheap  labour,  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxes,  which  have  much 
outweighed  their  disadvantages  in 
regard  to  fuel,  &c.;  they  have  had 
the  same  means  as  their  rivals  for 
procuring  machinery. 

The  Irish  linen  trade  cannot  have 
declined  from  the  want  of  capital,  be- 
cause it  long  flourished,  and  it  then 
oughttohave  not  only  filled  itself  with 
capita],  but  supplied  much  to  other 
trades.  An  extensive  manufacture 
can  never  fall  from  the  want  of  capi- 
tal ;  because,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  latter,  it 
will  produce  as  much  as  it  can  em- 
ploy. The  trade  cannot  have  declined 
from  incapacity  in  the  workmen ;  for 
Irish  workmen  to  a  largo  extent 
fabricate  the  successful  British  li- 
nens. 

England  is  not  the  cause,  if  Irish 
linen  manufacturers  be  improvident, 
extravagant,  or  incapable  as  men  of 
business.  It  is  demonstrable  that 
she  has  done  everything  in  her  power 
to  support  Uie  Irish  linen  trade ;  and 
that  the  reason  why  it  is  distressed, 
and  has  not  been  made  an  abundant 
source  of  capital  and  subsistence,  is 
to  be  found  amidst  the  Irish  people. 

Turning  to  other  manufactures,  it 
is  asserted  that  thev  have  been  ruin- 
ed by  those  of  Britsun  through  the 
abolition  of  the  Irish  protecting  du- 
ties. Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
this  abolition  was  part  of  that  change 
which  exalted  Ireland  from  a  colony 
into  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Not  only  the  Irish  traitors, 
but  also  the  manufacturers,  have 
been  eealous  champions  of  free  trade 
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with  fore^  natlonfl;  iberefore  on 
their  doctrines  the  abolition  must 
haye  been  highly  beneficial,  by  ena- 
blinff  Ireland  to  buy  cheap,  histead  of 
producing  dear,  manufactures. 

If  the  chanee  injured  the  manu- 
factures of  Ireland,  it  benefited  in  a 
fkr  greater  deme  her  agriculture; 
it  eave  her,  as  it  was  intended  to  do, 
infinitely  more  Hian  it  took  from 
her. 

Why  cannot  Irish  manufactures 
compete  with  British  ones  in  cottons, 
woollens,  &&  ?  They  can  haye  the 
same  machinery  and  skill;  they  haye 
adyantages  in  cheapness  of  labour, 
&C.,  sufficient  to  outweigh  disadyan- 
tafi^es  in  other  things ;  they  are  ex- 
cellently situated  in  regard  both  to 
raw  produce  and  foreign  markets. 
It  cannot  be  from  the  want  of  capi- 
tal, because  Ireland  had  different 
manufactures  fully  established,  and 
yet  they  could  not  sustain  the  com- 
petition; of  course,  if  she  cannot 
compete  with'British  manufEU^turers, 
British  capital  can  only  be  sent  her 
to  be  lost.  The  cause  eyidently  is, 
not  English  misgoyemment,  but  Irish 
misconduct 

If  English  and  Scotch  manufac- 
turers establish  themselyes  and  their 
capital  in  Ireland,  they  are  perhaps 
ruined  by  the  ferocious  combinations 
of  their  workmen,  or  the  turbulent 

Eroceedings  of  the  people.  Their 
rethren  remain  at  home,  because 
they  see  there  is  no  r^;ular  securilir 
of  person  and  property  in  Ireland. 
Here,  also,  the  Irish  people  are  the 
sole  parents  of  their  own  injury. 

Butter  and  hams  may  be  called 
manufactured  articles,  and  they  are 
important  ones  to  Ireland.  Irish  but- 
ter ranks  much  below,  not  only  En- 
glish, but  Dutch,  and  ^is  must  arise 
solely  from  mismanagement  in  the 
makinff  of  it.  Irish  hams  are  retailed 
for  a  third  less  than  Yorkshire  ones; 
and  this  must  flow  from  similar  mis- 
management There  Is  neither  art 
nor  mystery  in  the  excellence  of 
Yorksmre  hams.  The  things  requi- 
site for  producing  them  are  swine  of 
good  breed,  fattening  with  barley- 
meal,  or  pease,— and  by  curing  with 
the  best  fine  salt,  and  salt-petre, 
without  the  yillainous  use,  so  dear 
to  Cockneys,  of  smoke.  The  inferi- 
ority of  Irish  hams  seems  to  proceed, 
in  a  large  degree,  from  baa,  proba- 


bly potatoe,  feeding.  Ireland,  with 
abundance  of  cheap  milk  and  com, 
mieht  haye  bacon  tully  equal  to  that 
of  Yorkshire.  In  the  price  of  these 
two  articles,  she  loses  a  yery  large 
sum  annually,  solely  from  ignorance 
and  negligence. 

The  want  of  a  home  market  ope« 
rates  powerfully  a^ahist  Irish  manu- 
factures :  it  flows  from  the  indigence 
of  the  population,  which  eyidently 
is  produced  by  rack-rents  in  a^cul- 
ture,  the  languishing  condition  of 
manufactures,  incapacity  and  mis- 
conduct in  the  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers, bad  wages,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  employment  If  the  manu- 
facturers coula  only  compete  with 
British  ones,  it  would  haye  great  ef- 
fect in  making  the  people  consumers. 
England  here  is  guiltless. 

We  need  say  but  little  of  the  Irish 
merchants.  England  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  her  own; 
she  opens  to  them  her  yast  home, 
colonial,  and  foreign  markets,  she 
grants  them  eyery  possible  priyilege, 
and  the  fault  is  not  hers  ir  they  do 
not  flourish  as  much  as  English  ones. 
They,  at  any  rate,  cannot  suffer  from 
the  want  of  her  capital,  because, 
from  their  connexion  with  British 
merchants,  it  must  always  spontane- 
ously flow  to,  them  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  find  proper  employment  for  it 

Nothing  is  of  more  transcendent 
worth  to  public  wealth  and  industry, 
than  banks.  They  are  the  offspring 
of  priyate  indiyiduals, — and  if^  Ire- 
land haye  not  possessed  them  like 
England  and  Scotland,  the  fault  rests 
wiw  her  own  inhabitants.  While 
England,  in  the  insanity  which  has 
afflicted  her  for  seyeral  years,  has 
been  labouring  to  destroy  her  own 
banks,  she  has  giyen  exdusiye  priyi- 
leges  to  those  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
Scotland. 

It  is  from  all  this  demonstrable, 
that  England  has  not  produced  the 

genury  and  misery  of  Ireland,  that 
er  capital  could  not  remoye  them, 
and  that  their  causes  are  to  be  found 
amidst  the  Irish  people.  Haying 
traced  these  causes  to  the  body,  let 
us  extend  the  enquiry  to  indiyidual 
character  and  conduct 

The  Irishman  is  not  a  man  of  bu- 
siness— he  is  a  yehement  party  man, 
and  he  sacrifices  the  interests  of  his 
country  to  those  of  his  party  or  him- 
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self.  If  the  Esgllsh  landownen  of  a 
puish  or  district^  see  that  it  will  be- 
nefit them  to  enclose,  drain,  &e.,the7 
without  any  parade  procure  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  expend  the  re- 
quisite capital.  Thus,  numberless 
private  bills  continually  pass  the 
L^slature,  for  improving  and  en- 
riching English  districts  at  the  cost 
of  pnvate  individuals.  The  Irish 
landowners  can  regard  nothing  so 
mhiute  as  local  advantage,  or  so 
vi^gar  as  practical  objects;  they 
must  have  some  magmficent,  im- 
practicable generality — some  socie- 
ty for  improving,  or  bill  for  drain- 
ing, all  Ireland  at  once  on  theory, 
which  will  reauire  nothing  from  them 
bevond  floria  speeches  and  petty 
subscriptions.  Those  of  a  parish  or 
dbtrict  may  squabble,  touching  the 
boundaries  of  worthless  land,  but  as 
to  their  combining  to  make  an  out- 
lay, in  order  to  render  such  land 
productive,  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
Thus,  in  those  things  whicn  are  of 
the  first  importance  towards  impro- 
ving and  enriching  their  country, 
they  will  do  nothing. 

While  the  leading  men  of  Ireland 
will  neither  contrive  nor  expend  for 
her  as  private  individuals,  they  act. 
in  a  similar  manner  as  public  men. 
The  Irish  members  of  both  Houses 
have  always  been  the  most  im- 
becile, unpatriotic  men  in  Parlia- 
ment On  looking  at  their  past  his- 
tory, we  find  that  they  were  con- 
stantiy  mutes,  or  party  gladiators— 
that  they  never  proposed  any  mear 
sure  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  which 
was  not,  in  principle  and  object,  one 
of  factious  politics.  If  they  gave  a 
heart-rending  description  or  Irish 
wretchedness,  what  was  their  reme- 
dy ?  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  some 
similar  poisonous  nostrum  I  Farther, 
they  furiously  opposed  all  English 
Legislators  and  Ministers,  who  re- 
commended efiicient  means  of  relief. 
Introduce  poor  laws?  No,  it  touched 
the  pockets  of  the  sham  patriots; 
this  solitary  Catholic  sanctioned  i^ 
therefore  true  Orangemen  could  not 
be  other  than  its  enemies;  anti-Ca- 
tholics proposed  it,  and,  of  course. 
Catholics  could  not  do  less  than  re- 
nrd  it  with  detestation.  Remove 
the  surplus  population  ? — Monstrous 
idea  I  it  could  not  be  done  witiiout 
weakening  the  Catholics,  and  dimi- 
nishing tiie  want)  so  essential  for 
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feeding  CatboHc  frems^  imd  turbu- 
lence. Abolish  the  forty  shilling 
freeholds  ? — It  could  not  be  thought 
of,  because  it  would  afibct  the  party 
strength  of  Protestant  and  Catnolic. 
Promote  the  spread  of  Protestantism  ? 
— The  enormity  <^led  forth  general 
execration,  because  it  was  calculated 
to  injure  the  factious  weapons  of  the 
Catholics.  These  leading  Irishmen,  in 
realitv,cried,"Nothing  will  yield  any 
benefit  save  Catholic  Emancipation 
*-it  is  the  oply  panacea  for  rack- 
rents,  bad  wages,  excess  of  popula- 
tion, starvation,  barbarism,  and  fana- 
ticism :  if  you  will  not  grant  it,  we 
are  determined  you  shall  do  notiiing 
for  Ireland." 

While  these  men  thus  fiercely  op- 
posed all  effectual  measures  for  be- 
nefiting their  country,  they  servilely 
supported  all  which  were  calculated 
to  injure  her.  The  commercial 
changes  which  expelled  her  linens 
and  provisions  from  some  of  the  co- 
lonies, and  exposed  her  provisions  to 
competition  with  those  of  foreign 
countries  in  the  homo  market,  did  her 
grievous  injury;  but  they  were  be- 
low the  notice  of  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament  She  had  a  deeper  inte- 
rest in  the  old  Com  Laws  than  even 
England,  but  her  patriots  in  the  Le- 
gismture  could  m^e  no  effort  to  pre- 
serve them.  Her  Pamells  now  seek 
to  deprive  her  of  the  only  markets  she 
possesses  for  agricultural  produc- 
tions. Honourable  exceptions  there 
were,  but  they  were  few  and  power- 
less. The  followers  naturally  imi- 
tated the  heads.  The  manufacturera 
lauded  the  principles  andpolicy  which 
they  declare  have  ruinea  their  trade. 
The  farmers  could  look  at  nothing  so 
free  from  faction  and  beneficial  to 
tiiemselves  as  the  Com  Laws.  Ten- 
ants disdained  the  selfishness  of  avoid- 
ing ruin  by  voting  for  landlords.  The 
Eress  would  not  condescend  to  notice 
rish  benefit,  when  it  could  not  serve, 
or  stood  in  the  way  of,  Irish  parties 
and  factions.  There  was  a  Catholic 
Question,  and  all  Irishmen,  high  and 
low,  were  resolved  to  make  i^as  far 
as  possible,  the  means  of  mining 
themselves  and  their  country. 

The  same  conduct  is  still  puraued. 
The  mass  of  the  landowners  will  not 
yet  supply  Government  with  tiie 
means  of  forming  an  eflicient  magis- 
tracy; or  assist  in  restraining  and  re- 
formingtiieir  misguidedcountrymei^ 
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The  landlord  yet  gives  up  hit  tenants 
to  the  demagogues  and  priests.  The 
Catholic  leaders  and  priests  have  got 
up  another  question  of  fury,  disor- 
gmization,  convulsion,  and  ruin. 
Tenant  is  provoking  the  vengeance 
of  landlord ;  tradesman  is  destroying 
trade,  credit,  and  money ;  Ubourer 
b  annihilating  employment  and  wa^ 
fl;es;  and  the  people  are  extineuish- 
mg,  with  all  tneir  might,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  The 
men  who  stand  aloof  from  faction, 
and  really  labour  to  benefit  their 
country,  are  despised;  and  those 
only  are  worshipped  as  patriots  who 
seek  to  bring  on  her  every  concei- 
vable calamitv. 

The  war  which  the  people  of  Ire- 
land eternally  wage  against  them- 
selves and  their  country  has  never 
any  valid  remote  object ;  it  is  one  for 
the  sake  of  war.  In  that  against  the 
Catholic  disabilities,  they  sacrificed 
themselves  to  empty  names ;  and,  at 
present,  they  are  doing  it  to  some- 
thing worse.  If  the  Repeal  Question 
could  be  carried,  what  would  fol- 
low ?  The  absentees  would  be  called 
home.  This  is  not  very  probable, 
when  many  of  them  live  in  foreign 
countries,  or  are  disabled  in  various 
ways  from  living  in  Ireland:  it  would 
^ield  small  benefit  to  manufactures 
if  the  latter  could  not  compete  with 
British  ones.  But  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment would  give  manufactures  pro- 
tecting duties.  They  would  fall  on 
those  of  Britain,  and  the  latter  of 
course  would  retaliate.  Irish  linens 
would  be  excluded  from  the  markets 
of  Britain  and  her  colonies;  Irish 
com,  cattle,  butter,  and  provisions, 
would  have  duties  placea  on  them, 
which  would  cause  a  loss  in  their 
price  and  production,  exceeding  in 
amount  the  rents  of  the  absentees; 
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and  Irish  labourers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  home.  If  Ire- 
land should  become  independent, 
she  would  be  placed  on  the  footing 
of  a  foreign  nation ;  and,  as  she  can- 
not compete  with  this  country  and 
others,  sne  would  lose  nearly  sJl  her 
export  trade :  in  importing,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  buy  chiefly  of  this 
country,  either  openly  or  through 
smuggling.  ^^ 

TEus,  the  people  of  Ireland  are  in- 
flicting on  themselves  every  possible 
injury,  merely  to  compass  that  which 
is  an  impossibilitv,  and  which,  if 
compassed,  would  operate  in  the 
most  fatal  manner  against  their  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  copi- 
merce— >against  the  property  of  Uie 
capitalists,  and  the  food  of  the  U- 
bourer. 

But  they  cry,  England  must  do 
something  for  them.  What  can  she 
do  ?  The  Subletting  Act  is  complain- 
ed of.  Well,  it  was  passed  with  the 
general  concurrence  of  Irishmen  as 
an  essential  remedial  measure.  We 
always  strongly  called  for  it;  but 
we  called  at  tne  same  time  for  some 
accompanying  one  to  give  employ- 
ment or  the  means  of  emigration  to 
the  discharged  peasantry.  At  the 
worst,  it  only  produces  temporary 
evil  in  creating  permanent  good,  and 
the  landowners  may  easily  divest  its 
operation  of  harshness.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  maybe  weakened  in  effect, 
the  penury  and  wretchedness  it  was 
intended  to  remove  must  be  restored 
and  perpetuated.* 

Passing  over  minor  matters,  what, 
we  repeat,  can  England  do  ?  Tlie 
people  of  Ireland  have  opposed  emi- 
gration— they  have  opposed  the  in- 
troduction of  poor-laws — they  pro- 
hibit the  entrance  of  British  capi- 
tal— and  not  even  the  traitors  can 


*  Hut  which  if  called  *^  Tim  Cottag«  Syitem,**  prodaced,  under  ample  trial,  tucli  want 
and  miaerf  in  Ireland,  tlut  t  law  waa  unanimously  pasted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  it ;  yet  people  are  adrocating  its  establishment  in  Engknd  as  a  remedy  for  want 
and  misery.  That  subdivisioa  of  land,  which  was  found  to  be  so  ruinous  to  the  labouring 
classes  in  Ireland,  is  called  for  as  the  means  of  giving  abundance  to  these  classes  in  England. 
Common  reason  might  conrince  any  person  that  if  a  labourer  have  a  sufficiency  of  employ, 
ment,  he  has  no  time  to  cultivate  Und  of  his  own  ;  and,  if  he  have  not,  the  profits  of  an 
acre  of  land  cannot  yield  much  protection  against  want.  Give  to  each  labourer  his  acre 
or  two,  and  it  may  yield  a  little  present  reljef ;  but  in  a  few  years  it  will  give  to  every 
parish  twice  as  many  labourers  as  it  can  employ,  and  then  the  Cottage  System  will  be 
found  more  destructive  to  labourers  than  the  pauper  one.  The  things  wanted,  are  a  red«e- 
tion  in  the  aupply  of  labour  with  reference  to  the  demand,  plenty  of  employment,  and  good 
wages ;  the  things  lor  miking  them  pemMwently  unattainable,  art  the  Cottage  Systei%«ad 
•abdiTinoaofkad. 
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point  out  any  material  thing  which 
England  has  tho  power  to  do  for 
them.  She  will  not  hesitate  at  sacri- 
fice; she  will  grant  every  possible 
boon ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  cannot 
remove  their  penury  and  misery: 
this  is  only  practicable  to  them- 
selves. 

The  landowners  must  spend  part 
of  the  year  on  their  estates,  and  thus 
provide  the  means  of  forming  an  ef- 
ficient magistracy;  they  must  re- 
move middlemen,  and  briug  their 
tenants  under  their  own  direction 
and  control;  they  must  accept  no 
man  as  a  tenant  who  is  the  tool  of 
the  demagogues  and  priests;  they 
must  let  their  land  to  industrious 
frugd  farmers  alone,  and  bind  them 
to  British  improvements  and  systems 
of  management;  and  they  must  be  con- 
tent with  moderate  rents.  They  must 
build,  enclose,  drain,  make  canals, 
&c.  The  farmers  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  their  landlords ;  they  must 
be  peaceable,  frugal,  and  savine,  and 
adopt  all  the  best  systems  of  hus- 
bandry. 

This  alone  can  give  capital  and  pro- 
sperity to  Irish  agriculture. 

The  manufacturers  must  be  frugal, 
provident,  cautious,and  skilful ;  they 
must  obtain  British  machinery,  im- 
provements, and  directing  workmen ; 
and  they  must  discountenance  poli- 
tical faction  and  agitation. 

Without  this,  Insh  manufactures 
can  never  have. capital  and  prospe- 
rity. 

The  merchants  and  tradesmen 
must  also  gain  frusality,  foresight, 
and  proper  habits  m  business;  and 
array  themselves  against  faction  and 
convulsion. 

Irish  commerce  and  trade  must, 
without  this,  be  strangers  to  capital 
and  prosperity. 

The  labouring  classes  must   be 
peaceable,  obedient  to  law,  thrifty,, 
skilful  in  their  callings,  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  duly  under  the  influence 
of  their  superiors. 

Without  this,  the  Irish  labouring 
classes  must  remain  in  want  ana 
wretchedness. 

The  people  of  Ireland  may  assure 
themselves,  that  nothing  but  these 
matters  can  make  them  prosperous 
and  happy — that,  without  them,  all 
England  can  do  will  be  of  no  avail. 
Let  them  calmly  survey  their  pre- 
VOl,.  XXIX.  NO.  C|.XXVJIh 
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sent  conduct  The  absentee  land- 
lord deprives  Government  of  the 
means  of  creating  a  magistracy; 
places  tlie  inhabitants  of  his  estate 
Deyond  his  control ;  drains  from  them 
their  capital  and  food;  and  then 
points  to  their  penury  and  turbu- 
lence, and  exclaims,  **  Oh  I  this  Eng- 
lish misgovemment !  What  will  Eng- 
land do  for  Ireland?"  The  farmer 
manages  hh  land  in  the  worst  fa- 
shion, covenants  to  pay  more  rent 
than  he  can  afford,  joins  faction,  pro- 
vokes his  ruin  by  voting  against  his 
landlord;  and  then  he  ascribes  his 
suffierings  to  English  misgovemment 
The  manufacturer  makes  no  effort 
to  manage  his  business  in  a  proper 
manner ;  lauds  the  laws  which  de- 
stroy it;  wastes  his  property  by 
extravagance  ;  and  then  he  rails 
against  English  misgovemment  The 
priests,  demagogues,  and  labouring 
classes,  trample  on  the  laws,  compel 
landlords  to  ruin  tenants,  exclude  idl 
proper  men  from  parliamentary  seats, 
Danish  capita],  overthrow  banks, 
blast  credit  suppress  markets,  anni- 
hilate employment,  fill  their  country 
with  convulsion,  beggary,  starvati<m, 
and  crime ;  and  then  they  cry,  **  See 
the  fruits  of  English  misgovemment  I 
What  will  England  do  for  Ireland  ?'* 
These  scandalous  proceedings  have 
nothing  to  excuse  them ;  in  intellect 
the  Irishman  equals  the  inhabitant 
of  any  country ;  and  his  defects  flow 
from  his  bad  passions  and  miscon- 
duct Let  ^e  people  of  Ireland  look 
at  those  of  Scotland.  The  Scotch 
are  as  fine  a  people  as  any  under  the 
sun,  although  [evidence  utterly  de- 
stroys the  claim  to  superiority  set 
up  by  their  ridiculous  egotism.  And 
how  have  they  gained  theb:  wealth 
and  prosperitv  ?  Not  by  acting  like 
the  Irish.  The  Irish  must  imitate 
tiiem,  or  remain  what  they  are. 

England,  however,. must  do  the  lit- 
tle she  is  capable  of  doing  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Ireland ;  and  she  must  do  much 
for  her  own  salvation.  That  would 
be  a  wise  law  which  should  prohibit 
the  existence  of  middlemen  and  per 
centage  agents,  not  in  Ireland  only, 
but  dso  in  Britain;  and  thereby 
make  Uie  occupier  the  dependent  of 
the  landowner.  Per  centage  agents, 
who  are  really  as  mischievous  as  any 
middlemen  whatever,  aie  multiply- 
ing in  England,  and  producing  great 
2  H 
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•Til.  Measures  ought  to  be  taken 
for  compelling  Irish  landowners  to 
live  as  much  on  their  estates  as  Bri- 
tish ones  do«  It  is  unpardonable  that 
they  enjoy  an  exclusive  exemption 
from  serving  their  country  as  magis- 
tratea,  &c,  when  such  baleful  injury 
flows  from  it  On  the  utility  of  esta- 
blishing poor-laws,  facilitating  the 
draining  of  bogs,  and  assisting  emi- 
gration, we  need  not  enltd^. 

The  cry  of  open  treason  and  re- 
bellion is  at  last  heard,  and  a  sys- 
tematic, unremitting  struggle  for 
producing  civil  war  and  dismember- 
ment, is  at  last  seen  in  the  heart  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  the 
case,  when  England  has  made  it  al- 
most a  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
that  whenever  any  portion  of  an  em- 
pire rebels  against  its  government, 
foreign  powers  have  a  right  to  inter- 
fere and  make  it  independent  That 
Englaild,whlch  assisted  to  dismember 
the  Spanish  empire,  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, and  tiie  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, wldch  is  even  now  calling  for 
the  separation  of  Poland  from  Russia, 
and  which  has  been  so  long  teaching 
revolution  to  continental  nations,  has 
now  avast  integral  part  of  her  domi- 
nions labouring  to  oivide  itself  from 
her  and  min  independence.  If  war 
break  outin  Ireland,  what  will  be  done 
by  other  countries?  Will  America 
sendnoarmsandmoney?  Will  France 
send  no  troops,  and  abstain  from  in- 
terference ?  Will  the  free  Belgians 
ttfFord  no  succour?  Let  England 
be  assured,  her  example  will  be  imi- 
tated, and  the  first  blow  of  the  Irish 
tebel  will  be  powerfully  supported 
by  a  host  of  foreign  negotiators  and 
enemies.  Never  did  she  act  with 
such  incredible  imbecility  as  she  has 
lust  done  touching  the  Belgians ;  the 
latter  had  no  better  pretext  for  de- 
manding independence  tiian  the  Irish 
have;  and  in  their  case  she  has  esta- 
blished a  precedent  which  will  justi- 
fy foreign  nations  in  dismembering 
her  on  the  first  appearance  of  Irish 
or  colonial  rebellion. 

Of  course,  it  is  of  vital  consequence 
to  remove  every  thing  calculated  to 
lead  to  insurrection  and  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  It  is  very  evident  that,  if  the 
Repeal  Question  be  tolerated,  it  will 
be  constantiy  used  to  fill  the  people 
with  hatred  of  Britain,  and  indite 
tiiem  to  struggle  for  independence — 
it  will  keep  Uiem  in  readiness  to  be- 
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come  rebels  at  the  first  favourable 
moment  The  Catholic  Question — 
oh,  fatal  blindness  to  remove  it ! — 
made  the  Protestants  the  firm  friends 
of  peace  and  England ;  but  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  new  one  to  do  the  con- 
trary. The  war  is  no  longer  one 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant— it 
attacks,  not  Orangemen,  but  Eng- 
land. Instead  of  seeking  to  benefit 
Catholic  at  the  cost  of  Protestant,  it 
pretends  to  seek  the  benefit  of  both. 
Ilie  Orangemen  have  neither  stimu- 
lants, nor  ground  to  stand  on ;  they 
cannot  enter  tiie  field  as  active  op- 
ponents of  the  Catholics.  It  is  assert- 
ed they  are  still  fsdthful,  and  we  trust 
they  will  remain  so ;  but  their  regu- 
lar fidelity  cannot  be  calculated  on, 
because  the  thhigs  for  preservhi^  it 
are  destroyed,  and  replaced  with 
opposite  ones.  The  Catholics  have 
now  tiie  field  to  themselves ;  those 
who  differ  from,  cannot  act  with 
effect  ai^nst,  them. 

Let  It  not  be  imagined  that  this 
Repeal  Question  will  gain  no  advo- 
cates in  the  better  classes.  A  consi- 
derable part  of  the  press,  even  in 
Britain,  will  soon  support  it  The 
leading  men  of  Ireland,  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Question  proves, 
are  remarkable  for  anv  thing  rather 
than  consistency;  and  those  wno  have 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
dispose  of  will  soon  make  converts 
amidst  them.  The  next  election  will 
send  into  the  House  a  strong  body  of 
Irish  repealers,  and  it  may  be  safe- 
ly assumed  that  they  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Humes  and  Hunts — 
the  low  British  party.  After  this 
election,  the  House  of  Commons  will 
constantly  contain  a  large  party  fa- 
vourable to  the  Repeal,  and  its  effects 
on  the  press  and  the  community  at 
large  may  be  easily  divined. 

It  is  clear  to  all  that  the  Repeal  is 
not  advocated  from  upright  and  pa- 
triotic motives — that  the  traitors, 
both  lay  and  priestly,  are  actuated 
by  the  very  worst  feelings  of  malice, 
revenge,  cupidity,  and  tyranny ;  and 
seek  to  sacrifice  Ireland,  as  well  as 
Britain,  to  tiiese  feelings.  It  is  equally 
clear  to  all,  that  the  i^tation  of  the 
Question  must  constantly  have  the 
most  baleful  effects  on  all  the  best 
interests  of  Ireland  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, and  that  its  success  would  have 
the  same. 

The  traitors  demonstrate  that  thehr 
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real  object  Id  Irish  Mependenee ; 
the  Question  Is  therefore  manifesdy 
hi^y  seditious  and  treasonable. 

It  irresistibly  follows  that  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  Repeal  should  in  all 
forms  be  rigidly  prohibited  by  law, 
and  that  Government  should  at  once 
bring  forward  the  law,  and  especially 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  existing 
Parliament  This  would  be  far  more 
efficacious  than  the  power  at  present 
exercised  by  Government  of  €up- 
pressing  public  meetings ;  it  would 
reach  the  press  and  public  speeches, 
no  matter  now  delivered. 

Government  ought  to  possess  the 
power  we  have  named  for  at  least  a 
certain  number  of  years  longer. 

Effective  measures  ought  to  be  re- 
sorted to  for  keeping  the  control  of 
elections  from  the  demagogues  and 
priests.  This  is  not  more  necessary 
in  other  respects  than  it  is  to  prevent 
Irish  members  from  being  tne  bane 
of  their  country.  The  law  for  pro- 
hibiting the  Repeal  from  being  dis- 
cussed and  advocated  would  be  here 
highly  serviceable.  Laws  of  limited 
duration  for  disabling  itinerant  can- 
didates— ^restricting  me  demagogues 
from  taking  part  in  any  election  save 
that  of  the  place  or  county  in  which 
they  regularly  dwell, — and  prohibit- 
ing the  priests  from  interfenng  with 
and  appearing  at  elections,  are  called 
for.  All  foctious  clubs  and  associa- 
tions for  influencing  elections  should 
be  suppressed ;  so  long  as  the  dema- 
gogues and  priests  retain  their  elec- 
tion power,  Ireland  will  be  disaffect- 
ed, convulsed,  and  in  danger  of  re- 
bellion. 

The  Repeal  treason  is  a  Catholic 
matter,  got  up  for  the  exclusive  be- 
nefit of  Catholicism.  This  religion 
is  now  taking  a  character  which  ought 
to  array  every  government  against 
it  It  was  the  great  cause  of  the 
French  and  Bel^c  revolutions,  and 
it  is  strenuouslv  labouring  to  dis- 
member the  British  empire.  It  is 
furnishing  ample  demonstration,  that 
the  destruction  of  its  overpowering 
ascendency  is  essential  forgiving  the 
empire  peace  and  security.  On  the 
score  of  splf-preservation,  the  duty 
rests  on  Government,  of  exerting  it- 
self to  create  What  we  have  repeat- 
edly advocated — a  balance  of  Pro- 
testants in  the  Catholic  parts  of  Ire- 
land. This  would  not  only  neutral- 
ize the  power,  but  soften  the  bigotry, 
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and  other  bad  feelings,  of  tlie  Catho- 
lics.    The  Protestant  Colonisation 
Society,  iudginff  from  what  we  read 
in  the  public  prints,  seems  admirably 
calculated  for  promoting  it;  there- 
fore we  strongly  recommend  it  to 
the  support  of  every  friend  of  Irctoid 
and  the  empire.    If  the  labours  of 
this  society  be  success^l — and  we 
are  sure  they  will  if  properly  con- 
ducted— its  example  ought  to  be  in  a 
certain  degree  foftowea  by  Govern- 
ment   It  would  be  politic  and  un« 
exceptionable  for  the  latter  to  estap 
blish  in  the  Catholic  parts,  on  the 
unproductive  land,  colonies  compo* 
sea  of  equal  numbers  of  Proteatanta 
and  Catholics,  and  bound,  in  r^trd 
to  both  religions,  to  proper  conduct 
Amidst  other  things,  this  might  be 
made  a  valuable  means  of  dimising 
agricultural  knowledge.  The  bodiea 
of  Protestants  thus  formed  could  be 
easily  enlai^ged  by  the  landowners 
and  clergy.   And  once  more  we  say, 
the  Church  ought  to  be  put  into  the 
most  efficient  state  poeslDle. 

We  now  ask,  who  does  the  Church 
plant  on  her  land?  She  has  the 
means  of  placing  in  every  parish  a 
clerg}rman  and  a  few  Protestant  lay- 
men. If  a  new  distribution  of  her 
property  be  on  the  eve  of  being 
maae,  we  trust  that,  in  Ireland,  tiie 
most  importantpoint  will  be  attended 
to,  of  making  it  a  means  for  creating 
a  Protestant  flock,  however  small,  in 
every  parish.  Every  landowner,  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time^ 
could  nave  on  his  estate  a  due  pro- 
portion of  Protestants ;  he  could  give 
to  himself  tenants  on  whose  votes 
he  could  depend,  to  the  Church  ft 
flock,  to  the  crown  loyal  subjects, 
and  to  the  empire  security  againift 
treason  and  dismemberment  The 
conduct  of  the  landowners  is  unpar- 
donable. 

We  devoutly  wish,  that  both  ru- 
ler and  subject  would  lay  aside  their 
theories  and  prejudices,  and  exa- 
mine this  matter  with  the  attention 
it  deserves.  If  it  must  be  so,  let  the 
past  history  of  Catholicism  be  wholly 
forgotten,  and  its  conduct  of  this 
present  times  be  alone  regarded.  It 
has  just  attempted  to  destroy  the 
free  institutions  of  France,  and  the 
government  has  been  compelled  td 
cast  it  off  in  order  to  preserve  them. 
It  has  just  been  a  leading  agent  in  re- 
volutionizing and  dividing  the  king- 
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dom  of  the  Netherlands.  We  need 
not  point  to  its  acts  in  Spain  snd 
Portugal.  At  this  hour,  it  is,  without 
being  able  to  plead  a  single  erie- 
yance,  labouring  to  inrolve  Ireland 
in  rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  tear- 
ing the  empire  to  pieces.  Concilia- 
tion has  been  tried,  and  found  ruin- 
ous. This  religion  is  at  this  moment 
proving,  as  strongly  as  it  ever  did 
prove,  that  it  wUl  not  blend  with 
others,  or  be  other  than  the  invete- 
rate enemy  of  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment It  IS  as  essential  for  Uie  Bri- 
tish Government,  as  for  the  French 
one,  to  use  every  means  for  reducing 
its  power.  The  means  which  France 
has  not^  Britain  possesses  in  abun- 
dance. The  latter,  through  the  cler- 
gy, church-lands,  and  Landowners, 
could  soon  bring  this  power  within 
due  bounds,  by  establishing  a  ba- 
lance of  Protestants  every  where, 
without  encroaching  on  the  Just 
rights  of  the  Catholics.  It  must  be 
done;  all  other  means  have  been 
found  fruitless :  and  the  choice  be- 
fore Government  is— the  compara- 
tively trifling  difliculties  it  would 
produce,  or  continued  convulsion, 
and  Irish  rebellion,  and  the  loss  of 
Ireland. 

It  is  especially  incumbent  on  the 
dergy  to  reflect  deeply  on  this,  be- 
cause, from  the  feebngs  which  pre- 
vail touching  Church  property,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  they  must  either 
attach  flocks  to  their  property,  or 
lose  it :  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
for  them  to  preserve  it  in  any  other 
manner.  Ministers  might  at  least  use 
influence  and  remonstrance  with  the 
landowners. 

The  Treasury  papers  are  urging 
that  the  Papist  priests  ought  to  be 
taken  into  the  pay  of  the  SaXe ;  and 
we  fear  they  are  doing  it  at  the  bid- 
ding of  their  masters.  What  benefit 
eoiud  be  drawn  from  such  a  mea- 
sure ?  Their  past  declarations  abun- 
dantly prove  that  the  priests  would 
not  in  return  suffer  the  Government 
to  interfere  with  their  appointment 
and  conduct;  the  measure  has  al- 
teays  been  hateful  to  the  mass  of  the 
disaffected  laymen.  Did  State-pay- 
ment in  France  and  Belgium,  Spam 
and  Portugal,  place  the  Catholic 
priesthood  under  the  control  of  the 
civil  ruler,  and  reconcile  it  with  Pro- 
testantism and  free  institutious  ?— 
With  such  payment  the  Irish  priest 
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would  be  as  independent  of  the  State, 
as  hostile  to  the  Church,  and  as  an- 
xious to  retain  his  despotism  as  he 
now  is.  It  would  not  improve  in 
the  least  his  spirit  and  objects ;  on 
the  contrary,  by  making  his  flock 
jealous  of  him,  it  would  incite  him 
to  still  worse  conduct  It  would  add 
to  the  disaffection  and  turbulence  of 
the  laymen,  for  the  only  part  of  them 
not  hostile  to  it  is  now  loyal  and  tran- 
quil. If,  therefore.  Ministers  pro- 
Sose  the  measure,  we  hope  it  will  be 
rmly  resisted.  Let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  priests  are  now  in 
many  places  kept  under  a  certain 
degree  of  restraint  by  their  depend- 
ence on  wealthy  Protestants;  and 
that  the  partial  loss  of  their  flocks  in 
person  or  favour  would,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  annihilate  them, 
and  place  them  under  Protestant 
influence.  A  State  provision  would 
destroy  this  restraint,  and  keep  them- 
in  being  and  independence  under 
any  loss  of  followers  short  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  essential  for  her  own  benefit 
that  England  should  prevent  the  in- 
flux of  Irish  labourers,  by  providiug 
employment  for  them  at  home,  and 
enabling  them  to  emigrate  to  the  co- 
lonies. They  pour  into  her  on  one 
side,  and  from  this  alone  her  own 
are  compelled  to  pour  out  of  her  on 
another.  It  is  a  general  and  true  re- 
mark amidst  English  labourers,  that 
they  are  driven  out  of  their  own 
country  by  Irish  ones.  The  latter 
do  not  come  to  spend  their  days  in 
her,  but  they  remain  for  a  time,  and 
then  return,  or  are  sent  home  with 
their  feelings  embittered  against  her ; 
this  operates  greatly  to  feed  the  dis- 
affection of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. They  not  only  in  their  own 
persons  cause  an  enormous  portion 
of  the  lower  orders  in  England  to  be 
disaffected ;  but  b v  their  coming  to 
her,  and  the  feelings  they  create, 
they  form  a  prolific  source  of  disaf- 
fection to  the  native  English  labour- 
ers. It  is  essential  for  I^nglish  and 
Irish  union  and  loyalty,  that  the  la- 
bourers of  the  two  countries  should 
no  longer  be  kept  in  continual  con- 
flict for  subsistence. 

A  great  means  here  would  be  the 
establishment  of  poor-laws  in  Ire- 
land. In  our  judgment,  it  would 
?ield  the  latter  incalculable  benefit 
t  could  scarcely  fail  of  raising  Wir 
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ges,  the  standard  of  living  and  con- 
sumption; and  in  proportion  as  it 
should  do  this,  it  would  increase  em- 
ployment, trade,  and  manufactures. 
Property  would  reap  more  benefit 
from  it  on  the  one  hand,  than  injury 
on  the  other.  Ireland  must  remain 
comparatively  destitute  of  domestic 
trade  until  her  working  classes  are 
made  consumers. 

Indijgence  and  misery  must  be  re- 
movecC  or  disloyalty  and  turbulence 
cannot.  Not  only  are  the  people 
kept  constantly  in  the  former,  but 
they  are  idmost  annually  visited  by 
famine.  At  this  moment,  it  is  said 
their  supply  of  food  will  fail  long  be- 
fore harvest  Without  reference  to 
any  thing  save  peace  and  good  feel- 
ings, it  is  a  matter  of  State  necessity 
that  the  law  should  furnish  the  la- 
bourer with  subsistence  in  his  hour 
of  destitution.  Both  to  govern  and 
enrich  Ireland,  it  is  of  the  first  conse- 
quence to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
amidst  her  poorer  inhabitants. 

We  m  ust  bestow  unqualified  praise 
on  the  vigorous  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment in  preventing  agitation.  We 
trust  it  will  be  firmly  adhered  to. 
If  wider  powers  be  necessary,  let 
them  be  without  delay  asked  for  and 
granted,  especially  such  as  may  be 
re(juisite  for  reaching  the  leading 
traitors,  lay  and  clerical.  On  the 
possession  and  vigilant  exercise  of 
the  most  ample  powers  by  Govern- 
ment, depends,  not  only  the  integrity 
of  the  empire,  but  every  thing  dear  to 
Ireland.  Lawlessness  and  agitation 
must  be  sternly  kept  down,  or  Irish 
penury  and  wretchedness  must  con- 
tinue and  increase.  Let  every  friend 
of  Ireland  bear  in  mind,  that  she  can 
only  gdn  capital,  manufactures,  sub- 
sistence, security  of  propertv,  pro- 
sperity, and  freedom  itself,  through 
the  possession  of  almost  boundless 
authority  by  Government  This  ex- 
traordinary authoritpr  must,  however, 
be  of  limited  duration,  and  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  it  ex- 
ists to  create  the  elements  of  free- 
dom and  peace;  the  exercise  of  it 
must  be  combined  with  incessant 
efforts  to  give  society  the  form,  feel- 
ings, and  circumstances  for  render- 
ing^it  unnecessary. 

Passing  from  subjects  to  rulers, 
they  also  must  be  restricted;  an  au- 
thority, jealous,  severe,  and  sleep- 
less, must  be  exercised  over  them; 
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or  Ireland  must  be  lost,  and  Eng- 
land must  be  plunged  into  ruin  and 
tyranny  by  revolution.  Not  the  Irish 
demagogues  and  priests—not  the 
English  radicals  and  revolutionists, 
but  the  Ministers  and  Legislators  of 
the  empire  have  been  the  great  cause 
of  placing  Ireland  and  England  in 
their  present  condition:  thejr  have 
created  the  means  for  enabling  the 
demagogues  and  priests,  radicals  and 
revolutionists,  to  labour  with  effect 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Wl^igs 
and  their  publications  have  been  re- 
gularly preaching  up  general  revolu- 
tion. Nations  were  to  overthrow 
their  governments,  empires  were  to 
be  dismembered,  and  colonies  were 
to  gain  independence.  If  reb^ion 
shewed  itself  in  any  quarter,  it  was 
lauded  and  encouraged  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner;  it  was  vehe« 
mently  called  for  where  there  was 
tranquillity.  At  home  the  choice 
was  declared  to  be,  compliance  with 
Whig  demands,  or  revolt  and  revo- 
lution ;  you  must  concede  this  and 
that  to  your  colonies,  or  they  will 
throw  off  your  yoke— jrou  must  re- 
move Catholic  disabilities,  or  have 
an  Irish  rebellion — you  must  change 
laws  and  institutions,  or  have  revo- 
lution! The  same  conduct  is  still 
exhibited.  The  Belgic  and  Polish 
revolutions,  as  well  as  the  totally 
different  one  of  France,  are  furiously 
applauded — ^revolution  is  loudly  call- 
ed for  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy 
^and  Ministers  are  laoouring  to  pro- 
duce it  in  Portugal.  At  this  moment 
the  Treasury  papers  are  declaring 
that  there  must  oe  reform  in  Eng« 
land,  or  revolution. 

The  people  of  both  Ireland  and 
Britain  have  thus  been  familiarized 
with  the  idea  of  rebellion  and  revo- 
lution ;  they  have  been  taught  to  love 
them  as  things  of  the  first  parity  and 
worUi  in  all  cases,  and  to  regard 
them  as  means  to  be  resorted  to  for 
enforcing  compliance  with  any  clums 
they  may  think  good  to  make.  Those 
of  Ireland  especially  have  been  led 
to  deem  their  independence  a  sacred 
right,  as  well  as  the  grand  essential 
for  bettering  their  condition. 

All  this  has  produced  the  practical 
change  in  the  law  of  nations,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Under 
the  grand  principle  of  **  non-inter- 
vention," Ministers  intervene  to  give 
independence  to  (be  Belgians  and 
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Poles,  aad  to  Btir  up  rebellion  in 
Portugal ;  the  principle,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised, really  means  that  the  ffreat 
powers  shiUl  form  a  kind  of  Holy 
Alliance,  for  intervening  to  make  re- 
bellion successful  in  every  quarter. 

There  must  be  a  radical  change 
here,  or  it  will  be  idle  to  think  of 
governing  and  retaining  Ireland,  or 
preventing  revolution  in  England. 
If  tiie  continent  is  to  be  kept  in  con- 
vulsion, rebellion,  and  change  of 
rulers,  fomented  and  eulogised  by 
the  Cabinet,  Legislature,  and  Press, 
think  not  that  the  United  Kingdom 
will  escape.  If  France  is  to  l^  ex- 
alted into  a  eeneral  **  Liberator*' — a 
^rrant  to  stalk  through  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  universal 
lilierty,  flatter  not  yourselves  that 
she  will  overlook  Ireland.  Theoretic 
definitions,  touching  right  and  claim 
to  revolution  and  independence,  will 
be  of  no  avail ;  the  plea  of  tyranny 
urffed  by  the  Irish  traitors  will  be 
held  as  good  as  that  of  the  Belgians 
or  Poles ;  the  old  French  and  Spanish 
Liberals  proclaimed  the  English  go- 
vernment to  be  a  tyranny,  and  no 
small  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England  have  long  proclaimed  the 
same. 

Whigs  and  Tories,  Ministers  and 
Legislators,  must  combine  to  teach 
the  principles  of  peace,  order,  and 
obe<fience ;  they  must  convince  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  changes  are  only  to  be  sought 
by  constitutional  means,  and  for  con- 
stitutional objects.  The  law  of  non- 
interference between  ruler  and  sub- 
ject, must  be  restored  and  firmly 
maintained ;  and  instead  of  joining 
in  a  mad  crusade  to  envelope  the 
Continent  in  revolution  and  anarchy, 
every  effort  must  be  used  to  keep  it 
in  tranquillity  and  order.  Let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  England  has 
as  much  cause  to  tremble  at  revolu- 
tion as  Austria,  or  any  other  power. 

In  combination  with  this  general 
revolutionary  instruction,  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  been  regularly  taught 
to  ascribe  everything  wrong  in  their 
condition  to  English  tyranny  and  mls- 
ffovemment.  The  old  penal  laws  have 
Been  declaimed  against,  as  matters 
wholly  unprovoked.  The  Catholic 
disabilities,  Mifiich  in  their  origin  had 
no  reference  to  Ireland,  and  which 
were  contended  for  by  the  English 
people  from  motives  purely  d3en^ 
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sive,  have  been  railed  against  as 
things  of  persecution  and  oppression 
to  Ireland.  TheWhigs— the  Brough- 
ams and  Plunketts--4iave  constantiy 
charged  Irish  suffering  on  the  disa- 
bilit&s,  and  imputed  the  worst  mo- 
tives to  those  who  defended  them. 
Whig  and  Torv,  Minister  and  Legis- 
lator, have  incited  the  Irish  people  to 
regard  England  as  a  despotic  op- 
pressor, themselves  as  the  most  per- 
fect of  human  beings,  and  their  pe- 
nury and  misery  as  matters  created 
solely  by  English  rulers. 

Radical  change  must  be  made  here. 
The  Cabinet  and  Legislature  must 
speak  truth  plainly,  severe! v,  and  un- 
reservedly to  the  people  of  Ireland : 
they  must  assure^  them,  that  if  they 
proceed  in  destroying  themselves, 
under  the  hope  of  having  impossi- 
bUities  performed  for  them  by  Eng- 
land, thehr  hope  will  not  be  realized 
>— that  they  are  the  parents  of  their 
own  sufferings — that  they  will  have 
nothing  beyond  impartiality  granted 
them^and  that  the  v  must  exert  them- 
selves, as  the  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  compelled  to  do,  or  re- 
main as  they  are. 

Who  created  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion ?  In  reality,  the  Whigs  and  Li- 
berals. The  atrocities  of  this  body 
were  connived  at  bv  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, and  defended  by  the  Whig 
Opposition;  Peers  and  Legislators 
maae  themselves  its  members,  pa- 
trons, and  protectors.  The  present 
English  Lord  Chancellor,  and  keeper 
of  the  King's  conscience,  placed  it 
above  the  constitution  and  taws,  and 
was  its  furious  champion ;  the  pre- 
sent Irish  Chancellor  lavished  un- 
measured panegyric  on  the  Papist 
priests  in  the  nSdst  of  their  labours 
to  produce  crime,  disaffection,  and 
convulsion.  Every  thing  was^  done 
by  these  men  and  their  coadjutors 
calculated  to  make  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics hate  England  and  the  Protest- 
ants, trample  on  the  laws,  and  regard 
guili  insubordination,  and  treason, 
as  praiseworthy  matters. 

Because  Lords  Brougham  and 
Plunkett  were  supporters  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Question,  they  decided  it  ought 
to  be  advocated  by  crime  and  law- 
lessness ;  because  they  are  hostile  to 
the  Repeal  one,  they  decide  it  shall 
be  put  dovim  by  unsparing  de^iot- 
ism.  But  thefa:  will  is  not  law,  aad 
their  opinion  is  not  an  isfidUble  40g^ 
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ma  of  the  Catholic  church;  there- 
fore the  Catholics  naturally  conceive 
that  the  same  thin^  are  innocent  and 
meritorious  in  the  one  question, 
which  these  lawyers  pronounced  to 
be  so  in  the  other.  If  ^  agitation" 
be  a  proper  means  for  obtaining  one 
thing,  it  unquestionably  is  for  ob- 
taining another. 

The  Catholics  never  durst  act  as 
they  are  now  acting,  they  never  durst 
name  the  objects  3iey  are  now  pur- 
suing, until  they  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Whigs  and  Liberal  Tories. 
To  the  latter,  both  their  ungovern- 
able conduct  and  treasonable  inten- 
tions are  clearly  owing. 

The  Catholic  Association  was 
avowedly  the  parent  of  the  English 
ones  which  are  spreading  in  every 
direction,  for  the  attainment  of  de- 
structive innovation  and  change,  by 
licentiousness  and  turbulence. 

Here  radical  change  must  also  be 
adopted.  In  the  first  place,  leading 
questions  which  produce  bad  feel- 
ing, ought  to  be  set  at  rest  That 
of  Reform  is  on  the  point  of  being 
disposed  of,  and  every  thing  is  in 
favour  of  an  immediate  settlement  of 
the  Tithe  one.  In  the  second  place, 
no  new  questions  of  a  similar  kind 
ought  to  be  raised.   And  in  the  third 

Elace,  all  such  associations,  Irish  and 
British,  should  be  put  under  legal 
prohibition.  If  leaoing  public  men 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  people 
against  national  institutions,  place 
the  subject  above  the  ruler,  and 
shield  with  the  authority  of  both 
Parliament  and  the  Cabinet,  guilt, 
contempt  of  law,  defiance  of  consti- 
tuted authorities,  and  ungovernable 
clubs,  vain  will  be  the  attempt  to 
save  Ireland  and  the  empire. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  for 
both  the  Ministry  and  the  Legislature 
to  discountenance  and  insult  the  loyd 
part  of  the  Irish  people.  The  atro- 
cious abuse,  whidi,  from  the  difife- 
rent  sides  of  Parliament,  was  perpe- 
tually cast  on  the  Orangemen,  and 
all  who  were  sufi^ciently  well  affected 
to  oppose  Catholic  criminality,  can- 
not hay  e  been  forgotten.  Irish  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution,  and  fidelity 
to  Enffland,  were  denounced  and 
treatea  as  crimes ;  while  Ministers 
and  Members  of  Parliament  pretend- 
ed to  call  for  relig^ious  peace  and 
union,  they  held  up  the  anti-Catho- 
lics  to  Catnolic  hatred  and  vengeance 
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as  monsters  of  iniouity;  the  latter 
were  not  only  thus  oefamed,  but  ex- 
cluded from  public  trusts  and  emo- 
luments. The  marvel  is,  that  Uie 
Orangemen  were  not  made,  to  a  man, 
the  enemies  of  England  by  the  treat- 
ment they  met  wit£  Th^y  have  now 
glorious  revenge.  The  very  public 
men  and  newspaper  scribes,  who 
covered  them  with  scurrility,  almost 
supplicate  them  to  resume  their  for- 
mer conduct  Lord  Plunkett  courts 
them;  and  ev^n  Lord  Brougham's 
newspapers  exult  over  the  informa- 
tion, that  the  Orangemen  will  a^n 
take  the  field  against  the  Catholics. 

If  Ireland  is  to  be  retidned,  at- 
tachment to  England  must  no  more 
be  subjected  to  ban  and  punishment ; 
it  must  be  created  and  nurtured  by 
the  usual  means  of  favour  and  re- 
ward. It  is  clearly  one  of  the  high- 
est duties  of  Government  to  keep  up 
and  strengthen'  in  every  way  the 
English  party.  We  say  not,  that 
Protestants  only  ought  to  be  favour- 
ed; let  all  well-disposed  Catholics  be 
flavoured  equally;  but  confine  the 
favour,  and  dispense  it  bountifully, 
to  good  feelinffs  and  conduct 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  is  yet  anxious  to  extin^sh 
religious  distinctions  and  stri£  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Catholic,  by 
making  the  former  the  friend  of  the 
latter.  He  cannot,  we  think,  be 
guilty  of  the  egregious  folly.  Let 
the  Orangemen  and  lower  orders  of 
Protestants  be  reconciled  witfi  the 
Catholics,  and  what  will  follow? 
They  vrill  be  made  Catholics  and 
Repealers,  The  religious  strife  is 
the  great  bond  of  religious  and  ciyil 
fidelity.  Is  it  this  strife  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestants  which  prompts 
the  present  conduct  of  the  Catho- 
lics? Are  the  traitors  moyed  by 
animosity,  provoked  by  Orangemen, 
to  call  for  the  Repeal  P  O'Connell 
is  coverii^  even  the  Orangemen 
with  his  b&ndishments;  while  he  is 
labouring  to  make  the  Protestants 
his  brethren  and  followers,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  as  it  is  said,  is  playing 
into  his  hands,  by  attempting  to  re- 
move the  principal  thing  which  pre- 
vents them  from  becoming  so.  At 
the  very  best,  the  extinction  of  Pro- 
testant party  feeling  would  free  the 
Catholics  from  opponents,  and  strip 
the  Government  of  mcnral  support: 
that  it  would  not  in  the  least  amend 
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the  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  former, 
18  manifest  to  all  men.  At  present, 
the  Protestants  are  united  on  the 
right  side  of  things;  but  let  Govern- 
ment again  raise  the  absurd  cry  of 
Peace  and  Union,  and  they  will  once 
more  be  arrayed  a^nst  each  other 
in  favour  of  Cathonc  treason. 

Who  must  place  these  restrictions 
on  public  men,  in  office  and  out  of 
it?  The  reflecting  and  patriotic 
part  of  the  community,  if  it  desire 
to  escape  irretrievable  ruin.  Let  all 
men  who  love  their  country — all 
who  value  their  own  interests,  put 
far  from  them  party  and  personal 
feelings;  and  examine  dispassionate- 
ly the  fruits  of  the  liberal  system  of 
Government,  and  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

The  liberal  doctrines  were  not 
only  to  give  abundance  to  the  la- 
bouring classes,  but  to  fill  these  and 
other  classes  with  knowledge  and 
the  best  feelings.  These  classes 
have  been  sunk  into  unexampled 
penury,  and  filled  with  the  most  erro- 
neous and  dangerous  opinions.  The 
same  opinions  have  been  very  largely 
adopted  by  the  middle  classes.  The 
wholesome  party-war  between  Whig 
and  Tory,  has  been  changed  into  a 
revolutionary  one  between  the  de- 
mocracy and  aristocracy.  The  Whigs 
no  more  lead  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity than  the  Tories.  Earl  Grey 
and  Lord  Brougham  may  protest 
against  the  ballot  and  radical  reform, 
or  defend  the  aristocracy;  but  they 
&re  scorned  by  their  liberal  pupils. 
While  the  control  of  both  parties  of 
public  men  is  wholly  cast  off  in 
favour  of  revolutionary  objects,  the 
country  is  covered  with  lawless  com- 
binations, and  clubs  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  objects.  The  Wnbigs 
Bind  Liberals  are  themselves  pro- 
claiming that  the  empire  is  in  great 
danger  from  the  bad  feelings  of  the 
English  population. 

Catholic  emancipation  has  produ- 
ced a  very  violent  however  neces- 
lary,  abridgment  of  privilege  and 
liberty  to  the  Catholics  themselves : 
it  has  greatly  injured  their  condition, 
[reland  could  nave  been  governed 
Bvith  much  less  despotic  means  be- 
fore it  was  granted,  than  she  can 
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now.  To  the  danger  of  revolution 
in  England,  it  has  been  added  Uiat 
of  Irish  rebellion  for  the  sake  of  in- 
dependence. 

Demonstration  flashes  from  every 
side,  that  a  few  steps  farther  will  be 
the  loss  of  every  thing— will  be  the 
certain  downfall  of  the  empire ;  yet 
the  parents  of  the  tremendous  peril 
insist  on  proceeding :  the  same  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  acted  on,  the  same 
instruction  is  to  be  disseminated* 
and  the  same  men  are  still  to  dictate 
and  govern. 

Let  those  who  have  a  stake  in  the 
public  weal,  look  at  these  matters 
and  do  their  duty:  let  them  espe- 
cially consider  how  the  English  clubs 
— clamour  against  Church  property 
—projected  change  of  the  com  law 
— and  war  against  the  aristocracy — 
are  calculated  to  operate  on  the  feel- 
ings and  interests  of  Ireland. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  must  be  well  aware,  that 
their  religious  existence  is  nowstruck 
at — that  the  independence  of  their 
country  would  be  the  extermination 
of  its  Protestantism ;  and  this  will 
keep  them  on  the  right  side,  if  they 
be  not  disunited  by  folly  in  the  go- 
vernment. How  long  the  humbler 
part  of  them  can  be  oepended  on,  is 
a  question  which  cannot  be  looked 
at  without  apprehension :  it  is  mani- 
fest to  all,  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  attach  them  to  proper 
feelings. 

The  Catholics  may  assure  them- 
selves, that  there  is  no  Englishman 
who  desires  to  profit  at  their  cost, 
or  who  is  not  willing  to  make  a  sa- 
crifice for  their  legitimate  benefit- 
For  many  years  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have  been  as  anxious  as  any 
Irishman  to  remove,  regardless  of 
their  own  loss,  the  penury  and  mi- 
sery of  Ireland.  And  they  may  as- 
sure themselves  farther,  that  Eng- 
land, however  divided  and  misled 
she  may  be  in  other  respects,  sees 
and  feels  as  she  ought  on  tne  Repeal ; 
that  she  regards  it  as  a  matter  of 
vitality — a  blow  at,  not  a  limb,  but 
the  heart,  and  will  never  consent  to 
it,  so  long  as  she  has  blood  to  shed 
and  a  weapon  to  contend  with. 
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Chap.  VIIL 

The  Martyr-Philosopher. 


It  has  been  my  lot  to  witness  many 
dreadful  death-beds.  I  am  not  over- 
stating the  truth,  when  I  assert  that 
nearly  eisrht  out  of  every  ten  thathave 
come  under  my  personal  observation 
-—of  course  excluding  cAt7t/r«n — ^have 
more  or  less  partaken  of  this  charac- 
ter. 1  know  only  one  way  of  account- 
ing for  it,  and  some  may  accuse  me 
of  cant  for  adverting  to  it, — men  will 
not  LIVE  as  if  they  were  to  die.  They 
are  content  to  let  that  event  come 
upon  them  **  like  a  thief  in  the 
night."*  They  grapple  with  their 
final  foe,  not  merely  unprepared,  but 
absolutely  incapacitated  for  the  strug- 
gle, and  then  wonder  and  wail  at 
their  being  overcome  and  *'  trodden 
under  foot*'  I  have,  in  some  of  the 
foregoing  chapters,  attempted  to 
sketch  three  or  four  dreary  scenes  of 
this  description,  my  pencil  trembline 
in  my  hand  the  while ;  and  could  1 
but  command  colours  dark  enough, 
it  is  yet  in  my  power  to  pourtray 
others  far  more  appalling  than  any 
that  have  gone  before — cases  of  those 
who  have  left  life  "  clad  in  horror's 
hideous  robe" — whose  sun  has  gone 
down  in  darkness — if  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  quoting  the  fearful  lan- 
guage of  a  very  ui3ashionable  book  I 

Mow,  however,  for  a  while  at  least, 
let  the  storm  pass  awav ;  the  accu- 
mulated clouds  of  guilt,  despair,  mad- 
ness, disperse ;  and  the  lightning  of 
the  fiercer  passions  cease  to  shea  its 
disastrous  glare  over  our  minds.  Let 
us  rejoice  beneath  the  serened  hea- 
vens; let  us  seek  sunnier  spots— by 
turning  to  the  more  peaceful  pages 
of  humanity.  Let  me  attempt  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  short  account  of 
one  whose  exit  was  eminently  calm, 
tranquil, and  dignified;  who  did  not 
skulk  into  his  grave  with  shame  and 
fear,  but  laid  down  life  with  honour: 
leaving  behind  him  the  influence  of 
his  greatness  and  goodness,  like  the 


evening  sun-^who  smiles  sadly  on 
the  sweet  scenes  he  is  quitting,  and 
a  holy  lustre  glows  long  on  the  fear 
tures  of  nature— 

"  Quiet  as  a  nun 
**  BreatKleta  with  adoration.**! 


Even  were  I  disposed,  I  could  not 
gratify  the  reader  with  any  thing  like 
a  fair  sketch  of  the  early  days  of  Mr 
E— '.  I  have  often  lamented,  that, 
knowing  as  I  did  the  simplicity  and 
frankness  of  his  disposition,  I  did 
not  once  avail  myselr  of  several  op- 
portunities which  fell  in  my  way  of 
oecoming  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing particulars  of  his  life.  Now,  how- 
ever, as  is  generally  the  case,  I  can 
but  deplore  my  negligence,  when  re- 
medying it  is  impossiole.  All  that  1 
have  it  now  in  my  power  to  record, 
is  some  particulars  of  his  latter  days. 
Interesting  I  know  they  will  be  con- 
sidered :  may  they  prove  instructive. 
I  hope  the  few  records  I  have  here 
preserved,  will  shew  how  a  mind 
long  disciplined  by  philosophy,  and 
strengthened  by  religious  principle, 
may  triumph  over  the  assault  of  evils 
and  misfortunes  combined  against  its 
expiring  energies.  It  is  fitting,  I  say, 
the  world  should  hear  how  nobly 

E surmounted  such  a  sudden 

influx  of  disasters  as  have  seldom  be- 
fore burst  overwhelmingly  upon  a 
death-bed. 

And  should  this  chapter  of  my 
diary  chance  to  be  seen  by  any  of 
his  relatives  and  early  friends,  I  hope 
the  reception  it  shall  meet  with  from 
the  public  may  stimulate  them  to 

eve  the  world  some  fuller  particu- 
rs  of  Mr  E ^"s  valuable,  if  not 

very  varied,  life.  More  than  seven 
years  have  elapsed  since  his  deatli ; 
and,  as  yet,  the  only  intimation  the 
public  has  had  of  the  event,  has  been 
m  the  dreary  comer  of  the  public 


*  One  of  n^  patients,  whom  a  long  course  of  profligacy  bad  brought  to  a  painful  and 
premature  death-bed,  onoe  quoted  this  striking  and  scriptiiral  exprewion  when  within  ksa 
than  an  hour  of  bis  end,  and  with  a  thrill  of  horror. 

t  Wordsworth,  I  beUeve. 
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rints  allotted  to  '<  2>ea/A«,"— and  a 
rief  enumeratioo  in  one  of  the  quar- 
irly  journals  of  some  of  his  leading 
ontnbutions  to  science.  The  worla 
t  large,  however,  scarce  know  that 
e  ever  lived — or,  at  least,  how  he 
ved  or  died; — ^but  how  often  is  such 
le  fate  of  modest  merit  I 

My  first  acquaintance  with    Mr 

\ commenced  accidentally,  not 

>ng  before  his  death,  at  one  of  the 
vening  meetings  of  a  learned  society 
f  which  we  were  both  members, 
lie  first  glimpse  I  caught  of  him  in- 
srested  me  much,  ana  inspired  me 
rith  a  kind  of  reverence  for  him. 
[e  came  into  the  room  within  a  few 
linutes  of  the  chair^s  being  taken, 
nd  walked  quieUy  and  slowly,  with 
kind  of  stooping  gait,  to  one  of  the 
enches  near  the  fire-place,  where  he 
it  down,  without  taking  off  his 
reat-coat,  and  crossing  his  gloved 
ands  on  the  knob  of  a  nigh  wuking- 
tick,  he  rested  his  chin  on  them,  and 
1  that  attitude  continued  throujB[hout 
lie  evening.  He  removed  his  hat 
irhen  the  chairman  made  his  appear- 
nee ;  and  I  never  saw  a  finer  head 
1  my  life.  The  crown  was  quite 
aid,  but  the  base  was  fringed  round 
B  it  were,  with  a  little  soft,  glossy, 
ilver-hued  hair,  which,  in  the  dis- 
ince,  looked  like  a  faint  halo.  His 
[>rehead  was  of  noble  proportions; 
nd,  in  short,  there  was  an  ezpre»- 
ion  of  serene  intelligence  in  his  fea- 
Lires,  blended  with  meekness  and 
ignity,  which  quite  enchanted  me. 

"  Pray,  who  is  that  gentleman  P' 
enquired  of  my  friend  Dr  D  , 
rho  was  sitting  beside  me.  **  Do 
ou  mean  that  elderly  thin  man  sit- 
ng  near  the  fire-place,  with  a  great- 
oat  on?"— .«  The  same."—"  Oh,  it 
I  Mr  E— ^-,  one  of  the  very  ablest 
len  in  the  room,  though  he  talks  the 
sast,"  whispered  my  friend ;  *•  and 
man  who  comes  the  nearest  to  my 
eau  ideal  of  a  philosopher,  of  any 
lan  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  in  the 
resent  day  I" 

"  Why,  he  does  not  seem  very  well 
nown  here,"  said  I,  observing  that 
e  neither  spoke  to,  nor  was  spoken 
)  by  any  of  the  members  present. 

Ah,  poor  Mr  E is  breaking  up, 

m  afraid,  and  that  very  fasi^  re- 
lied my  friend,  with  a  sigh.  «  He 
omes  but  seldom  to  our  evening 
leetings,  and  is  not  ambitious  ^ 
taking  many  acquaintances,"  Iin^« 
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mated  an  eager  desire  to  be  introdu- 
ced to  him.  **  Oh,  nothing  easier," 
replied  my  friend,  **  for  I  know  him 
more  familiarly  than  any  one  pre- 
sent, and  he  is,  besides,  simple  as  a 
child  in  his  manners,  even  to  eccen- 
tricity, and  the  most  amiable  man  in 
the  world.  Fll  introduce  you  when 
the  meeting's  over."  While  we  were 
^us  whispering  together,  the  subject 
of  our  conversation  suddenly  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  with  some  trepi- 
dation of  manner,  addressed  a  few 
words  to  the  chair,  in  correction  of 
some  assertions  which  he  interrupt- 
ed a  member  in  advancing.  It  was 
something,  if  I  recollect  right,  about 
the  atomic  theorv,  and  was  received 
with  marked  deference  by  the  pre- 
sident, and  general  **  Hear !  hears !" 
from  the  members.  He  then  resu- 
med his  seat,  in  which  he  was  pre- 
sently followed  by  the  speaker  whom 
he  had  evidently  discomfited;  his 
eyes  glistened,  and  his  cheeks  were 
fiushed  with  the  effort  he  had  made, 
and  he  did  not  rise  again  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sitting.  We  then  made 
our  way  to  him,  and  my  friend  in- 
troduced me.  He  received  me  po- 
litely and  frankly.  He  complained, 
in  a  weak  voice,  that  the  walk  thither 
had  quite  exhausted  him — that  his 
health  was  failing  him,  &c. 

"  Why,  Mr  E— — ,  you  look  very 
well,"  said  my  friend. 

*  Ay,  perhaps  I  do,  but  you  know 
how  little  faith  is  to  be  put  in  the 
hale  looks  of  an  old  and  weak  man. 
Age  generally  puts  a  good  face  on 
bad  matters,  even  to  the  last,"  he 
added,  with  a  smile  and  a  shake  of 
tiie  head. 

**  A  sad  night  I"  he  exclaimed,  on 
hearing  the  wind  howling  drearily 
without,  for  we  were  standing  by  a 
window  at  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  large  building;  and  a  March  wind 
swept  cruelly  b v,  telling  bitter  things 
to  tne  old  and  feeble  who  had  to 
face  it.  •*  Allow  me  to  recommend 
that  you  wrap  up  your  neck  and  breast 
well,"  said  f 

«  I  intend  it,  indeed,"  he  replied, 
as  he  was  folding  up  a  large  silk 
handkerchief.  "  One  must  guard 
one's  candle  with  one's  hand,  or 
Death  will  blow  it  out  in  a  moment 
That's  the  sort  of  treatment  we  old 
people  get  from  him ;  no  ceremony 
— he  wMts  for  one  at  a  bleak  comer, 
and  puffo  out  one's  expiring  light 
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with  a  breath,  and  then  hastens  on 
to  the  more  vigorous  torch  of  youth." 

"  Have  you  a  coach  ?"  enquired 

Dr  D .    «  A  coach  I  I  shall  walh 

it  in  less  than  twenty  minutes/'  said 

Mr  E ,  buttonhig  his  coat  up  to 

the  chin. 

''  Allow  me  to  offer  yon  both  a 
seat  in  mine,"  said  I  ;*<  it  is  at  the 
door,  and  1  am  driving  towards  your 
neighbourhood.*'  He  and  Dr  IX- — 
accepted  the  offer,  and  in  a  few  mi^ 
nutes  time  we  entered,  and  drove 
off.  We  soon  set  down  the  latter, 
who  lived  close  bv;  and  then  my 
new  philosophical  iriend  and  I  were 
left  together.  Our  conversation  turn- 
ed, for  a  while,  on  the  evening's  dis- 
cussion at  the  society ;  and,  in  a  very 
few  words,  remarkably  well  chosen, 
he  pointed  out  what  he  considered 
to  have  been  errors  committed  bv 
Sir  — —  and  Dr  ,  the  princi- 

pal speakers.  I  was  not  more  charm- 
ed by  the  lucidness  of  his  views,  than 
by  the  unaffected  diffidence  with 
which  they  were  expressed. 

"  Well,'''  said  he,  after  a  little 
pause  in  our  conversation,  '*  your 
carriage  motion  is  mighty  pleasant^ 
it  reduces  one  into  a  feeling  of  indo- 
lence! These  delicious  soft-yield- 
ing cushioned  backs  and  seats,  they 
would  make  a  man  loath  to  use  his 
legs  affain  I  Yet  I  never  kept  a  car- 
riage in  my  life,  though  I  have  often 
wanted  one,  and  could  easily  have 
afforded  it  once."  I  asked  him 
why?  He  replied,  "  It  was  not  be- 
cause he  feared  childish  accusations 
of  ostentation,  nor  yet  in  order  to 
save  money,  but  because  he  thought 
it  becoming  to  a  rational  being  to  oe 
content  wiu  the  natural  means  God 
has  given  him,  both  as  to  matter 
of  necessity  and  pleasure.  It  was 
an  insult,"  he  said,  ^  to  nature, 
while  she  was  in  full  vigour,  and  had 
exhibited  little  or  no  deficiency  in 
her  functions — to  hurry  to  art'  For 
my  own  part,"  said  he,  "  I  have  al- 
ways found  a  quiet  but  exquisite  sa- 
tisfaction, in  continuing  independent 
of  her  assistance,  though  at  the  cost 
of  some  occasional  inconvenience: 
it  ^ves  you  a  consciousness  of  re- 
Ijong  incessantly  on  Him  who  made 
you,  and  sustains  you  in  being. 
Do  you  recollect  the  solemn  say- 
ing of  Johnson  to  Garrick,  on  see- 
ing the  immense  levies  the  latter  had 
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made  on  the  resources  of  ostenta- 
tious, ornamental  art  ?  *  Davie, 
Davie,  these  are  the  things  that 
make  a  death-bed  terrible  I'  ^  I  said 
something  about  Diogenes.  **  Ah," 
he  repli^  quickly,  "  the  other  ex- 
treme !  He  accused  nature  of  su« 
perfluitv,  redundancy.  A  proper  sub- 
ordinauon  of  externals  to  her  use, 
is  part  of  her  province  $  else  why  is 
she  placed  among  so  many  mate- 
rials, and  with  such  facilities  of 
using  them  ?  My  principle,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  is,  that  art  may  mi- 
nister to  nature,  but  not  pamper  and 
surfeit  her  with  superfluities. 

'*  You  would  laugh,  perhaps,  to 
come  to  my  house,  and  see  the  ex- 
tent to  which  I  have  cai-ried  my 
principles  into  practice.  I,  yes,  1, 
whose  life  has  been  devoted,  among 
other  things,  to  the  discovery  of  me- 
chanical contrivances !  You,  accus* 
tomed,  perhaps,  to  the  elegant  re- 
dundancies of  these  times,  may  consi- 
der my  house  and  furniture  absurdly 
plain  and  naked — atree  stripped  of  its 
leaves  when  the  birds  are  left  to  lod^e 
on  the  bare  branches !  But  I  want  lit- 
tle, and  do  not  *  want  that  little 
long.'  But  stop,  here  is  my  house  I 
Come — a  laugh,  you  know,  is  good 
before  bed — will  you  have  it  now  ? 
Come,  see  a  curiositv — a  Diogenes, 
but  no  Cynic  I"  Had  the  reader 
seen  the  modesty,  the  cheerfulness, 
the  calmness  of  manner  with  which 

Mr  £ ,  from  time  to  time,  joined 

in  the  conversation,  of  which  the 
above  is  the  substance,  and  been 
aware  of  the  weight  due  to  his  sen- 
timents, or  those  of  one  who  had  ac* 
tually  LIVED  UP  to  them  all  his  life, 
and  earned  a  verv  high  character  in 
the  philosophical  world— if  he  be 
aware  how  often  old  age  and  pedan- 
try, grounded  on  a  small  reputation, 
are  blended  in  repulsive  union,  he 
might  not  consider  the  trouble  I 
have  taken  thrown  away  in  record- 
ing this  my  first  conversation  with 
Mr  E .  He  was,  indeed,  an  in- 
stance of  •*  philosophy  teaching  by 
example ;"  a  sort  ot  character  to  be 
sought  out  for  in  life,  as  one  at  whose 
feet  we  may  safely  sit  down  and 
learn.    I  could  not  ietccept  of  Mr 

E- 's  invitation  that  evening,  as 

I  had  a  patient  to  see  a  little  farther 
on ;  but  I  promised  him  an  early 
call.    All  my  way  home  my  mind 
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Three  stately  poplais  stood  sentries 
before  ther~* 


Well,  Kere  we  are  at  last,  at  Pla- 
tes Porch,  as  I've  christened  it," 

said  Dr  D ,  knocking  at  the  door. 

Un  entering  the  parlour,  a  large  old- 
fashioned  room,  furnished  with  the 
utmost  simplicity,  consistent  with 

comfort,  we  found  Mr  E sittinir 

near  the  window,  reading.  He  was 
in  a  brown  dressing-gown,  and  study 
cap.  He  rose  and  welcomed  us 
cheeifulJy.  «  I  have  been  lookinir 
into  La  Place,"  said  he,  in  the  fim 
pause  which  ensued,  «  and  a  little 
before  your  arrival,  had  flattered 
myself  that  I  had  detected  some  er- 
roneous calculations;  and  only  look 
at  the  quantity  of  evidence  that  was  * 
necessary  to  convince  tliat  I  was  a 
simpleton  by  the  side  of  La  Place  J" 
pouiting  to  two  or  three  sheets  of 
paner  crammed  with  small  algebrai- 
cal characters  in  pencil— a  fearful 
array  of  symbols— ••  -v/ZZI  3  a\  u 


vith  the  image  of  E , 

k  of  the  tranquillity  and 

J  of  its  ffuest. 

know  how  it  was,  but 

admiration  of  Mr  E , 

he  month  of  May  to  ap- 
close  before  I  again  en- 
lim.  It  was  partly  owing 
n  increase  of  business, 
a  raging  scarlet  fever- 
occasioned  by  illness  in 
lily.  I  often  thought  and 
ever,  of  the  philosopher, 
s  the  name  he  went  by 

•  and    myself.     Mr 

invited  us  both  to  take 
hioned  friendly  cup  of 
him;  and  accordingly, 
lock,  we  found  ourselves 
n  to  his  house.  On  our 
told  me  that  om- 
en a  widower  nearly  five 
ihat  the  loss,  somewhat 
iiis  amiable  and  accom- 
,  had  worked  a  great 
im,  by  divesting  him  of 
terest  in  life  or  its  con- 
iirsued  even  his  philoso- 
itionswith  languor,  more 
>f  habit  than  inclination, 
ned  the  same  evenness 
ness  which  had  distin- 
through  life.  But  the 
n  struck  which  severed 
B  world's  ioys  and  en- 
He  might  be  compared 
3e  torn  up  by  the  root, 
strate  by  a  storm,  yet 
}t  all  at  once.  The  sap 
uieously  dried  up;  but 
even  months,  you  may 
er  branches  still  shoot- 
Dusly  into  short-lived 
fresh  and  tender  from 
heir  dead  mother;  and 
mantle  of  leaves  long 
•m  view  the  poor  fallen 
1.  Such  was  the  pen- 
thoughts  had  taken  by 

id  reached  Mr  E 's 

a  fine  summer  even- 
of  calm  excitement 
>ned  window  panes  of 
had  stop{)ed  at,  shone 
ks  of  fire,  in  the  steady 
>f  the  retiring  sun.  It 
ouse  of  a  very  respec- 
•looking  row,  in  the 
ndon,  which  had  been 
8  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 


^  +  9  —  n  —  9;  n  X  log.  c"— 
and  sines,  co-sines,  series,  &c.  &c. 
without  end.  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
take  up    tlie   volume  in   question, 

tvhile  he  was  speaking  to  Dr  D , 

and  noticed  on  the  fly  leaf  the  auto- 
gr^h  of  the  Marquis  La  Place,  who 

had  sent  his  work  to  Mr   E . 

Tea  was  presently  brought  in ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  plain  old-fashioned 
china,  &c.  &c.,  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  man-servant,  himself  a 
knowing  old  fellow  as  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  Miss  E ,  the  philoso- 
pher s  niece,  made  her  appearance, 
an  elegant  unaffected  girl,  with  the 
same  style  of  features  as  her  uncle. 
"  I  can  give  a  shrewd  guess  at 

your  thoughts,  Dr ;*  said  Mr 

E- — ,^  smiling,  as  he  caught  mv  eye 
following  the  movements  'ot  the 
man-servant  till  he  left  the  room.— 
"  You  fancy  my  keeping  a  man-ser- 
vant to  wait  at  table  does  not  tally 
very  well  with  what  I  said  the  last 
time  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 
"  Oh  dear,  I'm  sure  you're  mis- 

taken,  Mr  E 1  I  was  struck  with 

the  singularity  of  his  countenance 
and  manners— those  of  a  stanch  old 
family  servant," 
"Ah,  Joseph  is  a  vast  favourite 

with  my  uncle,"  said  Miss  E , 

I  can  assure  you,  and  fancies  hun- 
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self  nearly  as  great  a  man  as  hia 
master."—"  Why,  as  far  as  the  pra» 
tique  of  the  laboratory  is  concerned, 
1  doubt  if  his  superior  is  to  be  found 
in  London.  He  knows  it,  and  all  my 
ways,  as  well  as  he  knows  the  palm 
of  his  own  hand  I  He  has  the  neatest 
way  in  the  world  of  making  hydrogen 
ffas,  and,  what  is  more,  found  it  out 

himself,'*  said  Mr  E ,  explaining 

the  process ;  "  and  then  he  is  a  mi« 
racle  of  deanliness  and  care!  He 
has  not  cost  me  ten  shillings  in 
breakage  since  I  knew  him.  He 
moves  among  my  brittle  wares,  like 
a  cat  on  a  glass  wall." 

**  And  then  he  writes  and  reads 
for  my  uncle— does  all  the  minor 
work  of  the  laboratory — goes  on  er- 
rands— ^waits  at  table — in  short,  he's 
quite  invaluable,"  said  Miss  E— — . 

"  Quite  A  factotum,  I  protest," 
exclaimed  Dr  D ^. 

"You'd  lose  your  better  half  then, 
if  he  were  to  die,  I  suppose  ?"  said  I 
quickly. 

**  No !  that  can  happen  but  ance,*^ 
replied  Mr  E^— *  with  a  sigh,  allu- 
ding to  the  death  of  his  ynfe.  Con- 
versation flagged  for  a  moment 
"  You've  forgotten,"  at  length  said 
E«— ,    breM^ing   the   melancholy 

Jause,  "  the  very  chiefest  of  poor 
oseph's  accomplishments— what  an 
admirable,  unwearied  nurse  he  is  to 
me."  At  that  moment  Joseph  enter- 
ed the  room,  with  a  note  in  his 
hand,  which  he  gjave  to  Mr  E— . 
I  guessed  where  it  came  from — for 
happening  a  few  moments  before  to 
cast  my  eye  to  the  window,  I  saw  a 
footman  walking  up  to  the  door; 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  the  gor- 
geous scarlet  liveries  of  the  Duke 
of  — — .  E— -,  after  glancing  over 
the  letter,  begged  us  to  excuse  him 
for  a  minute  or  two,  as  the  man  was 
waiUng  for  an  answer. 

**  Foil,  of  course,  knew  what  my 
unde  alluded  to,"  said  Miss  E— — , 

addressing  Dr  D in  a  low  tone, 

as  soon-  as  E had  closed  the 

door  after  him,  **  when  he  spoke  of 
Joseph's  beinga  m<r56^-don't  you  ?" 
Dr  D— — .  nodded.  «  My  poor  uncle," 
she  continued,  addressing  me,  '*  has 
been  for  nearly  twenty-Jive  years  af- 
flicted with  a  dreadful  disease  in  the 
spine;  and  during  all  that  time  has 
suffered  a  perfect  martyrdom  from 
it.  He  could  not  stand  straight  up, 
if  it  were  to  save  his  life ;  and  he  is 
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obliged  to  sleep  in  a  bed  of  a  very 
curious  description — ^the  joint  con- 
trivance of  himself  and  Joseph.  He 
takes  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum 
every  night,  at  bed  time,  without 
which,  the  pains,  which  are  idways 
most  excruciating  at  night  time, 
would  not  suffer  Dim  to  get  a  mo- 
ment's sleep  I—Oh,  how  often  have 
I  seen  him  rolling  about  on  this  car- 
pet and  hearth-rug — yes,  even  in 
the  presence  of  visitors — in  a  per- 
fect ecstasy  of  agony,  and  uttering 
the  most  heartbreaking  groans." 

"  And  I  can  add,"  said  Dr  D , 

**  that  he  is  the  most  perfect  Job — the 
most  angelic  sufferer,  I  ever  saw !" 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  he  is,"  rejoined 

Miss  E ,  with  emotion.    "  I  can 

say,  with  perfect  truth,  that  I  never 
once  heard  him  murmur  or  com- 

Elain  at  his  hard  fate.  When  I  have 
een  expressing  my  sympaUiies,  du- 
ring the  extremity  of  his  anguish,  he 
has  gasped,  '  Well,  well,  it  might 

have  been  worse  I'  " — Miss  E , 

suddenly  raised  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  for  they  were  overflowing. 

"  Do  you  see  that  beautiful  little 
picture  hanging  over  the  mantel- 
piece?" she  enquired,  after  a  pause, 
which  neither  Dr  D  nor  I  seem- 
ed inclined  to  interrupt — pointing  to 
an  exquisite  oil  painting  of  the  cru- 
cifixion. *^  I  have  seen  my  poor 
uncle  lying  down  on  the  floor,  while 
in  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of 
pain,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  intense- 
ly on  that  picture,  exclaim,  *  Thine 
were  greater — thine  were  greater !' 
And  then  he  has  presently  clasped 
his  hands  upwards ;  a  smile  has 
beamed  upon  his  pallid  quivering 
features,  and  he  has  told  me  the  pain 
was  abated." 

"  I  once  was  present  d  uring  one  of 
these  painfully  interesting  scenes," 

said  Dr  D ,  "  and  have  seen  such 

a  heavenly  radiance  on  his  coun- 
tenance, as  could  not  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  mere  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  the  anguish  he  had  been  suf- 
fering." 

"  Does  not  this  strange  disorder 
abate  with  his  encreasing  years  ?"  I 
enquired. 

"  Alas,  no  I"  replied  Miss  E , 

*'  but  is,  if  possible,  more  frequent 
and  severe  in  its  seizures.  Indeed, 
we  all  think  it  is  wearinehim  out  fast 
But  for  the  unwearied  services  of 
that  faithful  creature,  Joseph,  who 
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sleeps  in  the  same  room  with  him,  my 
uncle  must  have  died  long  aeo  I'* 

"  How  did  this  terrible  disorder 
attack  Mr  E ,  and  when  ?"  I  en- 
quired. I  was  informed  that  he  him- 
self oridnated  the  complaint  with  an 
injury  he  sustained  when  a  very 
young  man :  he  was  riding,  one  day, 
6n  horseback,  and  his  horse  sudden- 
ly reared  backward,  and  Mr  E ^*8 

back  came  in  violent  contact  with  a 
plank,  proiecting  from  behind  a  cart 
loaded  with  timber.  He  was,  be- 
sides, however,  subject  to  a  consti- 
tutional feebleness  in  the  spine,  de- 
rived from  his  father  and  grandfa- 
ther. He  had  ccmsulted  almost  every 
Bu^eon  of  eminence  in  England, 
and  a  few  on  the  Continent;  and 
spent  a  little  fortune  among  them— 
but  all  had  been  in  vain ! 

"  Really,  you  will  be  quite  sur- 
prised.   Doctor  ^— -,'*    said    Miss 

E ,  "  to  know,  that  though  such 

a  martyr  to  pain,  and  now  Jn  his 
64th  year,  my  uncle  is  more  'active 
in  his  habits,  and  regular  in  his  hours, 
than  I  ever  knew  any  one.  He  rises 
almost  invariably  at  four  o'clock  in 
summer,  and  at  six  in  winter; — and 
this,  though  so  helpless,  that  without 
Joseph's  assistance,he  could  not  dress 

himself ."— "  Ah,  by  the  way'* 

— interrupted  Dr  D ,  "  that  is  an- 
other peculiarity  in  MrE ^*s  case ; 

he  is  subject  to  a  sort  of  nightly  pa- 
ralysis of  the  upper  extremities, 
from  which  he  does  not  completely 
recover,  till  he  has  been  up  for  some 
two  or  three  hours."  How  little  had 
I  thought  of  the  under-current  of 
iLB;ony,  flowing  incessantly  beneath 
the  calm  surface  of  his  cheerful 
and  dignified  demeanour  I  Oh,  phi- 
losophy— Oh,  Christian  philosopliy ! 
—I  had  failed  to  detect  anv  marks 
of  suffering  in  his  features,  though  I 
had  now  had  two  interviews  with 
him — BO  completely,  even  hiUierto, 
had  ''  his  unconquerable  mind  con- 
quered the  clay"— as  one  of  our  old 
writers  expresses  It.  If  I  had  ad- 
mired and  respected  him  heretofore, 
on  tlie  ground  of  Dr  D— 's  opi- 
nion—how did  I  now  feel  disposed 
to  adore  him  I  I  looked  on  hira  as 
an  instance  of  long-tried  heroism 
and  fortitude,  almost  uaparalleled  in 
the  history  of  man.  Such  thoughts 
were    passing    through    my   mind, 

when  Mr  E re-entered  the  room. 

What  I  had  heard,  during  his  ab- 
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sence,  made  me  now  look  on  him 
with  tenfold  interest  I  wondered 
that  I  had  overlooked  his  stoop — and 
the  permanent  print  of  pain  on  bis 
pallid  cheek.  I  gazed  at  him,  in 
short,  with  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
reverence,  akin  to  those  ciuled  forth 
by  a  picture  of  one  of  ^e  ancient 
martyrs. 

**  rm  sorry  to  have  been  deprived 
of  your  company  so  long,"  said  he; 
•*  but  I  have  nad  to  answer  an  invi- 
tation, and  several  questions  be- 
sides, from— —I  daresay  you  know 
whom  ?"  addressing  Dr  D , 

"  I  can  guess,  on  the  principle  ex 
ungue — the  gaudy  livery  <  vaunts  of 
royalty*— eh  ?  Is  it- ?" 

**  Yes.    He  has  invited  me  to  dine 

with  Lord ,  Sir y  and  several 

other  members  of  the  —  Society, 
at ,  this  day  week,  but  I  have  de- 
clined. At  my  time  of  life  I  can't 
stand  late  hours  and  excitement. 
Besides,  one  must  learn  betimes  to 
wean  from  the  world,  or  be  sudden- 
ly snatched  from  it,  screaming  like  a 
child,"  said  Mr  E^ ,  with  an  im- 
pressive air. 

••  I  believe  you  are  particularly 
intimate  with  — - ;  at  least  I  have 
heard  so — Are  you?"  enquired  Dr 

"  No.  I  might  possibly  have  been 
so,  for has  stiewn  great  consi- 
deration towards  me ;  but  I  can  as- 
sure you,  I  am  the  sought,  rather 
than  the  seeker,  and  have  been  all 
my  life." 

"  It  is  often  fatal  to  philosophical 
independence  to  approach  too  fre- 
quently, and  too  nearly,  the  magic 
circle  of  the  court,"  said  I. 

"  True.  Science  is,  and  should 
be,  aspiring.  So  is  the  eagle;  but 
the  royal  bird  never  approaches  so 
near  the  sun,  as  to  be  drowned  in  its 

blaze.    has  been  nothing  since 

he  became  a  courtier."    #    *    # 

"  What  do  you  think  of  — -'s  pre- 
tensions to  science,  generally,  and 
his  motives  for  seeking  so  anxiously 
the  intimacy  of  the  learned  ?"  en- 
quired Dr  D . 

«  Why, "  replied  E ,  with 

some  hesitation ;  **  'tis  a  wonderful 
thing  for  him  to  know  even  a  fiftieth 

{)art  of  what  he  does.  He  is  popu- 
arly  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of 
most  of  the  leading  sciences.  He 
went  through  a  regular  course  of 
readings  with  my  Triend  -— ^ :  but 
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he  has  not  the  time  necessary  to  en- 
sure a  successful  prosecution  of 
science.  It  is,  however,  infinitely 
advantageous  to  science  and  litera- 
ture, to  have  the  willing  and  active 
patronage  of  royalty,  fnever  knew 
dim  exhibit  one  trait  of  overbearing 
dogmatism ;  and  that  is  saying  much 
for  one  whom  ail  flatter  always.  It 
has  struck  me,  however,  that  he  has 
rather  too  anxious  an  eye  towards 
securing  the  character  and  applause 

of  a  MiECJENAS.^ 

"  Pray,  Mr  E ^  do  you  recollect 

mentioning  to  me  an  incident  which 
occurred  at  a  large  dinner  party 
given  by  — — ,  when  you  were  pre- 
sent, when  Dr made  use  of 

these  words  to  — <— :  '  Does  not 
your  —  tMnk  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  pelt  another  with  potatoes^  to  pro* 
voke  him  to  fling  peaches  in  return, 
for  want  of  other  missilesV — and  the 
furious  answer  was  —  — -." 

"  We  will  drop  that  subject,  if  you 
please,"  said  eJ—  coldly,  at  the 
same  time  colouring,  and  giving  my 
friend  a  peculiar  monitory  look. 

'*  I  know  well,  personally,  that 
«-^  has  done  very  many  noble 
things  in  his  day— most  of  them, 
comparatively.  In  secret;  and  one 
munificent  action  he  has  performed 
lately  towards  a  man  of  scientific 
eminence,  who  has  been  as  unfortu- 
nate as  he  is  deserving,  which  will 
probably  never  come  to  the  public 
ear,  unless and die  sud- 
denly,"   said    Mr  E .    He  had 

scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when 
he  turned  suddenly  pale,  laid  down 
his  tea-cup,  with  a  quivering  hand, 
and  slipped  slowly  Irom  \&  chair 
to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  at  his 
full  length,  rolling  to  and  fro,  with 
his  hands  pressed  upon  the  lower 
part  of  his  spine— and  all  the  while 
uttering  deep  sighs  and  groans.  The 
big  drops  of  perspiranon,  rolling 
from  his  forehead  aown  his  cheeks, 
evidenced  the  dreadful  agony  he 
was  endui-ing.  Dr  D— —  and  I 
both  knelt  down  on  one  knee  by  his 
side,  proffering  our  assistance— but 
he  entreated  us  to  leave  him  to  him- 
self for  a  few  moments,  and  he  should 
soon  be  better. 

<'  Emma!"  he  easped,  calling  his 
niece— who,  sobbing  bitterly,  was  at 
his  side  in  a  moment — *'  kiss  me— 
that's  a  dear  girl — and  go  up  to  bed 
—but,  on  your  way,  send  Joseph 
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here  directly."  She  retired*,  and  in 
a  few  moments  Joseph  entered  has- 
tily, with  a  broad  leathern  band, 
which  he  drew  round  his  master's 
waist  and  buckled  tightly.  He  then 
pressed  with  both  his  hands  for  some 
time  upon  the  immediate  seat  of  the 
pain.  Our  situation  was  both  em- 
barrassing and  distressing— both  of 
us  medi(»l  men,  and  yet  compelled 
to  stand  by  mere  passive  spectators 
of  agonies  we  could  neither  idleviate 
nor  remove. 

**  Do  you  absolutely  despair  of 
discovering  what  the  precise  nature 
of  this  complaint  is  ?"  I  enquired  in 
an  under  tone. 

**  Yes— in  common  with  every  one 
else  that,  has  tried  to  discover  it,  but 
in  vain.  That  it  is  an  affection  of 
the  spinal  chord,  is  clear;  but  what 
is  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of 
these  tremendous  paroxysms  I  can- 
not conjecture,"  replied  Dr  D . 

"  What  have  been  the  principal 
iremedies  resorted  to  ?"' 

"  Oh,  every  thing— almost  every 
thing  that  the  wit  oT  man  could  de- 
vise— local  and  general  bleedings  to 
a  dreadful  extent;  irritations  and 
counter-irritations  without  end ; 
electricity — galvanism— all  the  re- 
sources ^of  medicine  and  surgery 
have  been  ransacked  to  no  purpose. 
—Look    at   him  I"    whispered    Dr 

D ,  "  look — ^look; — do  you  see 

how  his  whole  body  is  drawn  toge- 
^er  in  a  heap,  while  his  limbs  are 
quivering  as  though  thev  would  fall 
from  him  ? — See— see — how  they  are 
now  struck  out,  and  plunging  about, 
his  hands  clutching  convulsively  at 
the  carpet— scarce  a  trace  of  huma- 
nity in  his  distorted  features — as  if 
this  great  and  good  man  were  the 
sport  of  a  demon  !" 

"Oh  I  gracious  God!  Can  we  do  no- 
Minor  to  help  him  ?"  I  enquired,  sud- 
denly approaching  him,  almost  stified 

with  my  emotions.    Mr  E did 

not  seem  conscious  of  our  approach ; 
but  lay  rather  auieter,  groaning — 
•*  Oh— oh— oh — that  it  would  please 
God  to  dismiss  me  from  my  suffer- 
ings!" 

«  My  dear,  dear  Mr  E "  ex- 
claimed Dr  D ,  excessively  agi- 
tated, ''  can  we  do  nothing  for  you  ? 
Can't  we  be  of  any  service  to  vou  ?" 

"  Oh,   none — none — none!"    he 

groaned,  in  tones  expressive  of  utter 
opeleBsness.  For  more  than  a  quar- 
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ter  of  an  hour  did  this  victim  of  dis- 
ease continue  writliing  on  the  floor, 
and  we  standing  by,  "  physicians  of 
no  value !"  The  violence  of  the  par* 
oxysm  abated  at  length,  and  again 
we  stooped,  for  the  purpose  of  rai- 
sing him  and  carrying  him  to  the 
sofa— but  he  motioned  us  off,  ex* 
claiming  so  faintly  as  to  be  almost 
inaudible — *'  No — no,  thank  you — I 
must  not  be  moved  for  this  hour— 
and  when  I  am,  it  must  be  to  bed" 
— **  Then  we  will  bid  you  good 
evening,  and  pray  to  God  you  may 
be  better  in  the  morning." — **  Yes — 
yes. — Better — better  ;  good— good 
by,"  he  muttered  indistinctly. 

*'  Master's  falling  asleep,  gentle- 
men, as  he  always  does  after  these 
fits,"  said  Joseph,  who  had  his  arm 
round  his  suffering  master's  neck. 
We,  of  course,  left  immediately,  and 
met  Miss  E— -  in  the  passage,  muf- 
fled in  her  shawl,  and  sobbing  as  if 
she  would  break  her  heart 

Dr  D— •  told  me,  as  we  were 
walking  home,  that,  about  two  years' 
ago,  E— -  made  a  week's  stay  with 
him;  and  that,  on  one  occasion,  he 
endured  agonies  of  such  horrible  in- 
tensity, as  nothing  could  abate,  or  in 
any  measure  alleviate,  but  two  doses 
of  laudanum,  of  nearly  six  drachms 
each,  within  half  an  hour  of  each 
other;  and  that  even  then  he  did  not 
sleep  for  more  than  two  hours. 
**  Wiien  he  awoke,"  continued  my 
friend,  "  he  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in 
a  state  of  dreadful  exhaustion,  the 
perspiration  running  from  him  like 
water.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
sometimes  yield  to  such  thoughts  as 
were  suggested  to  Job  by  his  impe- 
tuous friends — ^to  '  curse  God  and 
die,' — to  repine  at  the  long  and  lin- 
gering tortures  he  had  endured  near- 
ly all  ms  life,  for  no  apparent  crime 
of  his  own?" 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied  calmly; 
**  I've  suffered  too  lonff  an  appren- 
ticeship to  pain  for  thatl  I  own  t  was 
at  first  a  little  disobedient— a  little 
restive — ^but  now  I  am  learning  re- 
signation! Would  not  useless  fret- 
ting serve  to  enhance — to  aggravate 
my  pains !" 

"  WeU  I"  I  exclaimed,  « it  puzzles 
my  theology — if  any  thing   could 

make  me  sceptical." — E saw  the 

train  of  my  tooughts,  and  interrupt- 
ed me,  laying  his  white  wasted  band 
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on  mine—*'  I  always  strive  to  bear  in 
mind  that  I  am  in  the  hands  of  a  God 
as  GOOD  as  g[reat,  and  that  I  am  not 
to  doubt  his  goodness,  because  I 
cannot  exactly  see  how  he  brings  it 
about  Doubtless  there  are  reasons 
for  my  suffering  what  I  do,  which, 
though  at  present  incomprehensible 
to  me,  would  appear  abundantly  sa- 
tisfactory could  I  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  them.    Oh,  Dr  D— ,  what 

would  become  of  me,"  said  E , 

solemnly,  **  were  I,  instead  of  the 
rich  consolations  of  religion,  to  have 
nothing  to  rely  on  but  Uie  disheart- 
ening speculations  of  infidelity ! — If 
in  thts  world  only  I  have  hope,"  he 
continued,  looking  steadfastly  up- 
wards, '*  I  am,  of  all  men,  most  mi- 
serable !" — Is  not  it  dangerous  to 
know  such  a  man,  lest  one  should 
feel  inclined  to  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship him  ?"  enquired  my  friend.  In- 
deed I  thought  so.  Surely  E- was 

a  miracle  ofpatience  and  fortitude  I 
and  how  he  nad  contrived  to  make 
his  splendid  advancements  in  sci- 
ence, while  subject  to  such  almost 
unheard-of  tortures,  both  as  to  du- 
ration and  intensity — ^had  devoted 
himself  so  successfully  to  the  prose- 
cution of  studies  requiring  haoits  of 
long,  patient,  profound  abstraction- 
was  to  me  inconceivable. 

How  few  of  us  are  aware  of  what 
is  suffered  by  those  with  whom  we 
are  most  intimate !  How  few  know 
the  heavy  counter-balancings  of  po- ' 
pularity  and  eminence;  the  exqui- 
site agonies,  whether  physical  or  in- 
tellectual, inflicted  by  one  irremo- 
veable  "  thorn  in  the  flesh!"  Oh! 
the  miseries  of  that  eminence  whose 
chief  prerogative  too  often  is — 

"  Above  tke  vulgar  herd  to  rot  in  ttate  /** 

How  little  had  I  thought,  while  ga- 
zing, at  the  «-^  rooms,  on  this  ad- 
mirable man,  first  fascinated  with  the 
placidity  of  his  noble  features,  that  I 
looked  at  one  who  had  equal  claims 
to  the  character  of  a  martyr  and  a 
philosopher!  How  my  own  petty 
grievances  dwindled  away  in  com- 

Su'ison  of  those  endured  by  E ! 
ow  contemptible  the  pusillanimity 
I  had  often  exhibited ! 

And  do  YOU,  reader,  who,  if  a  man, 
are,  perhaps,  in  the  habit  of  cursing 
and  olaspheming  while  smarting  un- 
der the  toothacn,  or  any  of  tiios^ 
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minor  ''  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,*' 
think,  at  such  times,  of  poor,  meek, 
suffering  E y  and  be  silent! 

I  could  not  dismiss  from  my  mind 
the  painful  image  of  E— ~  writhing 
on  tne  floor,  as  I  have  above  descri- 
bed, but  lay  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  reflecting  on  the  probable  na- 
ture o(  his  unusual  disorder.  Was  it 
any  thing  of  a  spasmodic  nature  ? 
Would  not  such  attacks  have  worn 
him  out  long  ago  ?  Was  it  one  of  the 
remoter  effects  of  partial  paralysis  ? 
Was  it  a  preternatural  pressure  on 
the  spinal  chord,  occasioned  by  frac- 
ture of  one  of  the  vertebrae,  or  en- 
largement of  the  intervertebral  liga- 
ments ? — Or  was  it  owing  to  a  thick- 
ening of  the  medulla-spinalis  itself? 

Fifty  similar  conjectures  passed 
through  my  mind,  excited,  as  well  by 
the  sinffularity  of  the  disease,  as  by 
8ympaU)v  for  the  sufferer.  Before 
I  fell  asleep,  I  resolved  to  call  on 
him  during  the  next  day,  and  enquire 
carefully  into  the  nature  of  his  svmp- 
toms — in  the  forlorn  hope  of  hitting 
on  some  means  of  mitigating  his  sut- 
feribgs. 

By  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  I  was 
set  down  again  at  his  door.  A  maid- 
servant answered  my  summons,  and 
told  me  that  Mr  E^—  and  Joseph 
were  busily  engaged  in  the  "  Lab' 
horu  /"  She  took  in  my  card  to  him, 
and  returned  with  her  master's  com- 
pliments, and  he  would  thank  me  to 
step  in.  I  followed  the  girl  to  the 
laboratory.  On  opening  the  door,  I 
saw  E and  his  trusty  work-fel- 
low, Joseph,  busily  engaged  fusing 
some  species  of  metal.  The  former 
was  dressed  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  with  the  addition  of  a  lonff 
black  apron, — looked  heated  ana 
flushed  with  exercise ;  and,  with  his 
stooping  gait,  was  holduig  some  small 
implement  over  the  furnace,  while 
Joseph,  on  his  knees,  was  puflSng 
away  at  the  fire  with  a  small  pair  w 
bellows. — To  anticipate  for  a  momen  t. 

How  little  did  E or  I  imagine, 

that  this  was  very  nearly  the  last 
time  of  his  ever  again  entering  the 
scene  of  his  long  and  useful  scien- 
tific labours  I 

I  was  utterly  astonished  to  see 
one  whose  sufferings  over  night  had 
been  so  dreadful,  quietly  pursuing 
his  avocations  in  the  morning,  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  to  him  I 

**  Excuse  my  shaking  hands  with 
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you  for  the  present.  Doctor,"  said 

E ,  looking  at  me  through  a  huge 

pair  of  tortoise-shell  spectacles,  <'  Sat 
both  hands  are  engaged,  you  see.  My 

friend  Dr  has  just  sent  me  a 

piece  of  platiua,  and  you  see  I'm  al- 
ready playing  pranks  with  it  I  Really, 
I'm  as  ei^B^er  to  spoil  a  plaything  to 
see  what  my  rattle's  made  of,  as  any 
philosophical  child  in  the  kingdom! 
Here  I  am  analyzing — dissolvidg^— 
transmuting — and  so  on : — But  rve 
really  an  important  end  in  view  here, 
trying  a  new  combination  of  metal, 
and  Dr  — ^  is  anxious  to  know  if 
the  result  of  my  process  corresponds 
with  his — now,  now,  Joseph,''  said 

E ,  breaking  off  suddenly, "  it  is 

ready ;  bring  the ^"  At  this  cri- 
tical instant,  by  some  unlucky  acci- 
dent, poor  Joseph  suddenly  over- 
threw the  whole  apparatus^and  the 
compounds,  ashes,  fragments,  &c. 
were  spilled  on  the  floor  I  Really, 
I  quite  lost  my  own  temper  with 
thinking  of  the  vexatious  disappoint- 
ment it  would  be  to  £— .  r«ot  so, 
Ibowever,  with  him. 

"  Oh,  dear^dear,  dear  me !  Well, 
here's  an  end  of  our  day's  work  be- 
fore we  thought  for  it  I  How  did  you 
do  it,  Joseph,  eh?"  said  E—  with 
an  air  of  chagrin,  but  with  perfect 
mildness  of  tone.  What  a  luaicrmjs 
contrast  between  the  philosopher  and 
his  assistant !  The  latter,  an  obese 
little  fellow,  with  a  droll  cast  of  one 
eye — was  quite  red  in  the  face,  and 
wringing  his  hands,  exclaimed — "  Oh 
Lorf-oli  Lord— oh  Lord!  what  cou/J 
I  have  been  doing,  master  ?" — "  Why, 
that's  surely  yotir  concern  more  than 
mine,"  replied  E— ,  smiling  at  me. 
**  Come,  come,  it  can't  be  helped — 
you've   done  yourself  more  harm 

than  me— bjr  giving  Dr such  a 

specimen  of  your  awkwardness  as  / 
have  not  seen  for  many  a  month.  See 
and  set  things  to  rights  as  soon  as 

possible,"  eaid  E ^  calmly,  and 

putting  away  his  spectacles. 

"  Well,  Dr 1  what  do  you  think 

of  my  little  workshop  ?"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  me,  who  still 
stood  with  my  hat  and  gloves  on — 
surprised  and  delighted  to  see  that 
his  temper  had  stood  this  trial,  and 
Uiat  such  a  provoking  contre-temps 
had  really  not  at  all  ruffled  him.  From 
the  position  in  which  he  stood,  the 
light  fell  strongly  on  his  face,  and  I 
saw  bis  features  more  distinctly  than 
2i 
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heretofore.  I  noticed  that  sure  in- 
dex of  a  tbinkioff  countenance — three 
strong  perpendicular  marks  or  folds 
between  the  eyebrows,  at  right- 
angles  with  the  deep  wrinkles  that 
furrowed  his  forehead,  and  then 
the  **  untroubled  lustre"  of  his  cold, 
clear,  fuU,  blue  eyes,  rich  and  se- 
rene as  that 

**  through  whoie  clear  medium  the 

great  bud 
Loreih  to  shoot  his  beams,  all  brighfniiig,  aU 
Turning  to  gold." 

Reader,  when  you  see  a  face  of  this 
stamp,  so  marked,  and  with  such 
eyes  and  forehead,  rest  assured  you 
are  looking  at  a  gifted,  if  not  an  ex- 
traordinary man.  The  lower  features 
were  somewhat  shrunk  and  sallow 
—as  well  they  might,  if  only  from  a 
thousand  hours  of  agony,  setting 
aside  the  constant  wearing  of  his 
^  ever-waking  mind;"  yet  a  smile 
of  cheerfulness— call  it  rather  resig- 
nation— irradiated  his  pale  coun- 
tenance, like  twilight  on  a  sepulchre. 
He  shewed  me  round  his  laboratory, 
which  was  kept  in  most  exemplary 
deanliness  and  order ;  and  then, 
opening  a  door,  we  entered  the 
^sanctum  sanctorum" — his  study. 
It  had  not  more,  I  should  think,  than 
five  or  six  hundred  books;  but  all  of 
them — in  plain  substantial  bindings 
—had  manifestly  seen  good  service. 
Immediately  beneath  the  window 
stood  several  portions  of  a  splendid 
astronomical  apparatus — a  very  large 
telescope,  in  exouisite  order — ^a  re- 
centlv  invented  instrument  for  cal- 
culating the  parallaxes  of  the  fixed 
stars — a  chronometer  of  his  own  con- 
struction, &c.  ''Do  you  see  this  piece 
of  furniture  ?"  he  enquired,  direct- 
inff  my  attention  to  a  sort  of  sideless 
sofa,  or  broad  inclined  plane,  stuffed, 
the  extremity  turned  up,  to  rest  the 
feet  against— and  being  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  tne 
floor.  ''Ah  I  could  tiiat  thing  speak, 
it  might  tell  a  tale  of  my  tortures, 
such  as  no  living  being  may  I  For, 
when  I  feel  my  dai^  paroxysms 
coming  on  me,  if  I  am  anywhere 
near  my  study,  I  lay  my  wearied 
limbs  here,  and  contmue  till  I  find 
relief !"  This  put  conversation  into 
the  veiT  train  I  wished.  I  begged 
him  to  favour  me  with  a  description 
of  his  disease ;  and  he  sat  down  and 
complied.    I  recollect  him  compa- 
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ring  the  pain  to  that  which  might  fol- 
low the  incessant  stinging  of  a  wasp 
at  the  spinal  marrow— sudden,  la- 
cerating, accompanied  by  quivering 
sensations  throughout  the  whole 
nervous  system — followed  by  a 
strange  sense  of  numbness.  He  said 
that  at  other  times  it  was  as  though 
some  one  was  in  the  act  of  drilling 
a  hole  through  his  backbone,  ana 
piercing  the  marrow  !  Sometimes, 
during  the  moments  of  his  most 
ecstatic  agonies,  he  felt  as  though  his 
backbone  was  rent  asunder  all  the 
way  up.  The  pain  was  on  the  whole 
local — confined  to  the  first  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrse;  but  occasionally 
fluctuating  between  them  and  the 
dorsal,  when  he  had  finished  the 
dreary  details  of  his  disease,  I  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  with  a  sigh, 
that  nothing  suggested  itself  to  me 
as  a  remedy,  but  what  I  understood 
from  Dr  D-- — ,  had  been  tried  over 
and  over,  and  over  again. — **  You 
are  right,"  he  replied,  sorrowfully. 
"  Dreadful  as  are  my  sufferings,  the 
bare  thought  of  undergoing  more 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  makes 
me  shudder.  My  back  is  already 
frightfully  disfigured  with  the  sear- 
ings of  caustic,  seaton-marks,  cup- 
ping, and  blistering; — and  I  hope 
God  will  give  me  patience  to  wait 
till  their  perpetual  knockings,  as  it 
were,  shall  have  at  length  battered 
down  this  frail  structure." 

"  Mr  E 9  you  rival  some  of  the 

old  martjrrs !"  said  I,  as  we  rose  to 
leave  the  study. 

"  In  point  of  bodily  suffering,  I 
may ;  but  their  holiness  !  those  who 
are  put  into  the  Jceenest  parts— the 
verv  heart  of  the  '  fiery  fumace'-— 
will  come  out  most  refined  at  last  I" 

"  Well,  you  may  be  earning  a 
glorious  reward  hereafter,  for  your 
constancy " 

•*  Or  I  may  be  merely  smarting  for 
the  sins  of  my  forefathers  I"  exclaim- 
ed E— -  mournfully. 

Monday y  July  18 — .  Having  been 
called  to  a  patient  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  E-- — ,  I  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  upon  him  on  my 
return.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening;  and  I  found  the  philo- 
sopher situne  pensively  in  the  par- 
lour alone;  for  his  niece,  I  learned* 
had  retired  early,  owing  to  indis- 
position.   A  peculiar  semi-cfarcular 
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lamp,  of  his  own  contrivance,  stood 
on  tne  table,  which  was  strewn  with 
books,  pamphlets,  and  papers.  He 
received  me  with  his  usual  gentle 
afiability. 

**  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  1  feel 
in  a  singular  mood  of  mind  to-night," 
said  he ;  '<  I  ought  to  say  ratherman^f 
moods :  sometimes  so  suddenly  and 
strongly  excited,  as  to  lose  the  con- 
trol over  my  emotions— at  others, 
sinking  into  the  depths  of  despond* 
ency.  Tve  been  trymg  for  these  two 
hours  to  glance  over  this  new  view 
of  the  Neptunian  theory,"  pointing 
to   an   open   book   on  the    table, 

**  which has  sent  me,  to  review 

for  him  in  the ;  but 'tis  useless; 

I  cannot  command  my  thoughts." 
I  felt  his  pulse :  it  was  one  of  the 
most  irregular  I  had  ever  known.  **  I 
know  what  you  suspect,"  said  he, 
observing  my  eyes   fixed   with  a 

Euzzled  air  on  my  watch,  and  my 
nger  at  his  wrist,  for  several 
minutes ;  ^  some  organic  mischief 
at  the  heart.  Several  of  your  fra- 
ternity have  latterly  comforted  me 
with  assurances  to  that  effect"  I 
assured  him  I  did  not  apprehend 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  merely  that 
his  circulation  was  a  little  disturbed 
by  recent  excitement 

**  True — ^true,"  he  replied,  "  I  am 
a  little  flustered,  as  the  phrase  is — " 

"  Oh— here's  the  secret,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  said  I,  reaching  to  a  perioai- 
cal  publication  of  the  month,  lying 
on  tne  table,  and  in  which  I  had  a 
few  days  ago  read  a  somewhat  viru- 
lent attack  on  him.  "  You're  very 
rudely  handled  here,  I  think  ?"  said  I. 

«  What,  do  you  think  that  has  dis- 
composed me  ?"  he  enquired  with  a 
smile.  •*  No,  no— I'm  past  feeling 
these  things  long  ago !  Abuse— mere 
personality— now  excites  in  me  no 
emotion  of  any  kind !" 

*•  Why,  Mr  E ,  surely  you  are 

not  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  which  may  be  misled  by  such 
things  as  these,  if  suffered  to  go  un- 
answered  ?" 

<*  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.    If  Fve 
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done  any  thing  good  in  my  time,  as  I 
have  honestly  tried  to  do,  sensible 
people  won't  believe  me  an  im- 
postor, at  any  man's  bidding.  Those 
who  would  be  so  influenced,  are 
hardly  worth  undeceiving."* 
*  •  **  There's  a  good  deal  of  acute- 
ness  in  the  paper,  and  in  one  parti- 
cular, the  reviewer  has  fairly  caught 
me  tripping.  He  may  laugh  at  me 
as  much  as  he  pleases ;  but  why  go 
about  to  put  himself  in  a  passion  ? 
The  subject  did  not  require  it.  But 
if  he  is  in  a  passion,  should  I  not  be 
foolish  to  be  in  one  too? — Passion 
serves  onlv  to  put  out  truth ;  and  no 
one  would  indulge  it  that  had  truth 
only  in  view.  *  ♦  The  real  occa- 
sion of  my  nervousness,"  he  con- 
tinued, ^  is  far  different  from  what 
you  have  supposed— a  little  incident 
which  occurred  only  this  evening 
and  I  will  tell  it  you. 

•*  My  niece,  feeling  poorly  with  a 
cold,  retired  to  bed  as  soon  as  she 
had  done  tea ;  and  after  sitting  here 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  took 
one  of  the  candles,  and  walked  to  the 
laboratory,  to  see  whether  all  was 
right — as  is  my  custom  every  even- 
ing. On  opening  the  door,  to  my 
very  great  amazement,  I  saw  a 
stranger  in  it,  a  gentleman  in  dark- 
coloured  clothes,holding  a  dim  taper 
in  one  hand,  and  engaged  in  gomg 
round  the  room,  apparently  putting 
all  my  Instruments  m  order.  I  stooa 
at  the  door  almost  petrified,  watch- 
ing his  movements,  without  thinking 
ofintemipting  them,  for  a  sudden 
feeling  of  something  like  awe  crept 
over  me.  He  made  no  noise  what- 
ever, and  did  not  seem  aware  that 
any  one  was  looking  at  him— or  if  he 
was,  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  no- 
tice the  interruption.  I  saw  him  as 
clearly,  and  what  he  was  doing,  as  I 
now  see  you  playing  with  your 
gloves  !  He  was  engaged  leisurely 
putting  away  all  my  loose  imple- 
ments,— shutting  boxes,  cases,  and 
cupboards,  with  the  accuracy  of  one 
who  was  perfectly  well  acaoainted 
with  his  work.  Having  thus  oisposed 


*  **  Tlus  gentleinan*8  Bpeculatbns  have  long  served  to  amuse  chiklren  and  old  people  : 
now  that  he  has  become  old  himself,  he  also  may  hope  for  amusement  from  them.**— 
**  This  mountain  has  so  long  brought  forth  mice,  that,  now  it  has  become  enfeebled  and 
worn  out,  it  may  amuse  itself  with  looking  after  its  progeny.*'—"  Chimeras  of  a  diseased 
brain.** — "  Quackery.** — Review,  [Neither  the  Edinburgh  nor  Quarterly-]  J^r  ^— 
knew  who  was  the  writer  of  Hits  article. 
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of  all  the  instruments  and  apparatus 
which  had  been  used  to-day — and  we 
have  had  very  many  more  than  usual 
out — he  opened  the  inner-door  lead- 
ing to  the  study,  and  entered — I  fol- 
lowing in  mute  astonishment  He 
went  to  work  the  same  way  in  the 
study ;  shutting  up  several  volumes 
that  lay  open  on  the  table,  and  care- 
fully replacmg  them  in  their  proper 
places  on  the  shelves. 

"  Havinff  cleared  away  these,  he  ap- 
proached the  astronomical  apparatus 
near  the  window,  put  the  cap  on  the 
object-end  of  the  telescope,  pushed 
in  the  joints,  all  noiselessly,  closed 
up  in  its  case  my  new  chronometer, 
and  then  returned  to  the  table  where 
my  desk  lay,  took  up  the  ink-stand. 

Soured  out  the  ink  into  the  fire-place, 
ung  all  the  pens  under  the  grate, 
and  then  shut  the  desk,  locked  it,  and 
laid  the  key  on  the  top  of  it  When 
he  had  done  all  this,  he  walked  to- 
wards the  wall,  and  turned  slowly 
towards  me,  looked  me  full  in  the 
face,  and  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
The  taper  he  held  in  his  hand  slowly 
expired — and  the  spectre,  if  such  it 
were,  disappeared.  The  strangest 
part  of  the  story  is  yet  to  follow. 
The  pale,  fixed  features  seemed  per- 
fectly familiar  to  me«— they  were 
those  which  I  had  often  gazed  at,  in 
a  portrait  of  Mr  Bovle,  prefixed  to 
my  quarto  copy  of  his  *  Treatise  of 
Atmospheric  Air.'  As  soon  as  I  had 
a  little  recovered  my  self-possession, 
I  took  down  the  work  in  question, 
and  examined  the  portrait  I  was 
right !  I  cannot  account  for  my  not 
having  spoken  to  the  figure,  or  gone 
close  up  to  it  I  think  1  could  Save 
done  either,  as  far  as  courage  went. 
My  prevailing  idea  was,  that  a  single 
word  would  have  dissolved  the  charm, 
and  my  curiosity  prompted  me  to 
see  it  out  I  returned  to  the  parlour 
and  rung  the  bell  for  Joseph. 

**  *  Joseph,'  said  I,  *  have  you  set 
thinfifs  to  rights  in  the  laboratory  and 
Btu^  to-night?' — •  Yes,  master,'  he 
replied,  with  surprise  in  his  man- 
ner ;  *  I  finished  it  before  tea-time, 
and  set  things  in  particular  good  or- 
der—I gave  botli  the  rooms  a  right 
good  cleaning  out— Fm  sure  there's 
not  even  a  pm  in  its  wrong  place.' 

**  *  What  made  you  fling  the  pens 
and  ink  in  the  fire-place  and  under 
the  grate  ?' 

*•  ^'^Because  I  thought  they  were  of 


no  use — the  pens  worn  to  stumps,  and 
the  ink  thick  and  clotted — too  much 
gum  in  it'  He  was  evidently  asto- 
nished at  being  asked  such  questions 
— and  was  going  to  explain  further, 
when  I  said  simply, '  that  will  do,* 
and  he  retired.  Now,  what  am  I  to 
think  of  all  this  ?  If  it  were  a  mere 
ocular  spectrum,  clothed  with  its 
functions  from  my  own  excited  fan- 
cy, there  was  yet  a  unity  of  purpose 
in  its  doings  that  is  extraordinary ! 
Something  very  much  like  '  shutting 

up  the  5Aop'— eh  ?"  enquired  E , 

with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  'Tis  touching — very  !  I  never 
heard  a  more  singular  incident,"  I 
replied  abstractedly,  without  remo- 
ving my  eyes  from  tiie  fire ;  for  my 
reading  of  the  occurrence  was  a 
sudden  and  strong  conviction,  that, 
ghost  or  no  ghost,  E  had  toiled 
his  last  in  the  behalf  of  science — tiiat 
he  would  never  again  have  occasion 
to  use  his  philosophical  machinery ! 
This  melancholy  presentiment  in- 
vested E ,  and  all  he  said  or  did, 

witii  tenfold  interest  in  my  eyes. 
*'  Don't  suppose,  doctor,  that  I  am 
weak  enough  to  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  the  occurrence  I  have  just 
been  mentioning.  Whether  or  not 
it  really  portends  my  approaching 
death,  I  know  not  Though  I  am 
not  presumptuous  enough  to  sup- 
pose myself  so  important  as  to  war- 
rant any  special  interference  of  Pro- 
vidence on  my  behalf — yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  I  am  to  look  on  this  as 
a  warning — a  solemn  premonition — 
that  I  may  '  set  my  house  in  order, 
and  die.' "  Our  conversation,  during 
the  remainder  of  our  interview,  turn- 
ed on  Uie  topic  suggested  by  the  af- 
fecting incident  just  related.  I  lis- 
tened to  all  he  uttered,  as  to  the 
words  of  a  doomed — a  dying  man  I 

All  E advanced  on  this  difiicult 

and  interesting  subject,  was  marked 
not  less  by  sound  philosophy,  than 
unfeigned  piety.  He  ended  with 
avowing  his  belief,  that  the  Omnipo- 
tent Being  who  formed  both  the  body 
and  the  soul,  and  willed  them  to  ex- 
ist unitedly,  could  surely,  neverthe- 
less, if  he  saw  good,  cause  the  one 
to  exist  sepai-ately  from  the  other; 
either  by  endowing  it  with  new  prO' 
perties  for  that  special  purpose,  or 
by  enabling  it  to  exercise,  in  its  di»- 
erobodied  state,  those  powers  which 
continued  latent  m  it  during  its  con- 
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nexion  with  the  body.  Did  it  follow 
— he  asked— that  neither  body  nor 
Boul  possessed  any  other  quaiities 
than  toose  which  were  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  exist  together  ?  Why 
should  the  soul  be  incapable  of  a 
substantially  distinct  personal  exist- 
ence ?  Where  the  impossibiiitu  of  its 
being  made  visible  to  organs  of  sense  ? 
Has  the  Almighty  no  means  of  bring* 
ing  this  to  pass  ?  Are  there  no  latent 
properties  m  the  organs  of  vision- 
no  subtle  sympathies  with  immaterial 
substances — which  are  yet  undisco- 
vered— and  even  undiscoverable  ? 
Surely  this  may  be  the  case— though 
how,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
jecture. He  saw  no  oad  philosophy, 
he  said,  in  this ;  and  he  who  decided 
the  question  in  the  negative,  before 
he  had  brought  forward  some  evi- 
dence of  its  moral  or  physical  impos^ 
sibility,  was  guilty  of  most  presump- 
tuous dogmatism. 

This  is  the  substance  of  his  opi- 
nions ;  but,  alas  I  I  lack  the  chaste, 
nervous,  philosophical  eloquence  in 
which  they  were  clothed.  A  dis- 
tinguished living  character  said  of 
E— -,  that  he  was  the  most  fascina- 
ting talker  on  abstruse  subjects  he 
ever  heard.  I  could  have  staid  all 
night  listening  to  him.  In  fact,  1  fear 
I  did  trespass  on  his  politeness  even 
to  inconvenience.  I  sUdd  and  partook 
of  his  supper — simple,  frugal  fare— 
C4>nsi6ting  of  roast-potatoes,  and  two 
tumblers  of  new  milk.  I  left  about 
eleven :  my  mind  occupied  but  with 
one  wish,  all  the  way  home, — that  I 

had  known  E intimately  for  as 

many  years  as  hours  I 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  following 
hurried  note  was  put  into  my  hands, 

from  my  friend  Dr  D :  "  My  dear 

,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  as  much 

affected  as  I  was,  at  hearing  that  our 

inestimable  friend,  Mr  E ,  had  a 

sudden  stroke  of  the  palsy  this  after- 
noon, about  two  o'clock,  from  which 
I  very  much  fear  he  may  never  reco- 
ver ;  for  this,  added  to  his  advanced 
age,  and  the  dreadful  chronic  com- 
plaint under  which  he  labours,  is 
surely  sufficient  to  shatter  the  small 
remains  of  his  strength.  I  need  liard- 

ly  say,  that  all  is  in  confusion  at . 

1  am  going  down  there  to-night,  and 
shallbe  happy  to  drive  you  down  also, 
if  you  will  be  at  my  house  by  seven. 
Yours,"  &c  &c  I  was  grieved  and 
^gitatedi  but  in  nowise  surprised  at 
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this  intelligence.  What  passed  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  prepared  me  for 
somethin|^  of  this  kind ! 

On  arriving  in  the  evening  we  were 
shewn  into  the  parlour,  where  sat 
Miss  E ,  in  a  paroxysm  of  hyste- 
rical weeping,  which  had  forced  her 
a  few  moments  before  to  leave  her 
uncle's  sick-room.  It  was  some  time 
before  we  could  calm  her  agitated 
spirits,  or  get  her  to  give  us  any 
thing  like  a  connected  account  of  her 
uncle's  sudden  illness.  **  Oh,  these 
will  tell  you  all  I"  said  she,  sobbing, 
and  taking  two  letters  from  her  bo- 
som, one  of  which  bore  a  black  seal ; 
**  It  is  these  cruel  letters  that  have 
broken  his  heart  I  BoUi  came  by  the 
same  post  this  morning!"  She  with- 
drew, promising  to  send  for  us  when 
all  was  ready,  and  we  hastily  opened 
the  two  letters  she  had  left.  What 
will  the  reader  suppose  were  the  two 
heavy  strokes  dealt  at  once  upon  the 
head  of  Mr  E— «  by  an  inscrutable 
Providence?  The  letter  I  opened, 
conveyed  the  intelligence  of  the  sud- 
den death,  in  childbed,  of  Mrs  — », 
his  only  daughter,  to  whom  he  had 
been   most   passionately   attached. 

The  letter  Dr  D held  in  his  hand, 

disclosed  an  instance  of  almost  un- 
paralleled perfidy  and  ingratitude. 
1  shall  here  state  what  1  learnt  after- 
wards— that  many  years  ago,  Mr 
E—  had  taken  a  poor  lad  from  one 
of  the  parish  schools,  pleased  with 
his  quickness  and  obedience,  and  had 
apprenticed  him  to  a  respectable 
tradesman.  He  served  his  articles 
honourably,  and  Mr  E nobly  ad- 
vanced him  funds  to  establish  him- 
self in  business.  He  prospered  be- 
yond every  one's  expectations :  and 
the  good,  generous,  confiding  E— , 
was  so  delighted  with  his  conduct, 
and  persuaoed  of  his  principles,  that 
he  gradually  advanced  him  large 
sums  of  money  to  increase  an  ex- 
tensive connexion;  and,  at  last,  in- 
vested his  aii,  amounting  to  little 
short  of  L.  15,000,  in  this  man's  con- 
cern, for  which  he  received  6  per 
cent.  Sudden  success,  however, 
turned  this  young  man's  head ;  and 

Mr  E had  long  been  uneasy  at 

hearing  current  rumours  about  his 
protege's  unsteadiness  and  extrava- 
gance. He  had  several  times  spoken 
to  him  about  them ;  but  was  easily 
persuaded  that  the  reports  in  ques- 
tion were  as  groundless  as  malignant, 
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And  as  the  last  half-year's  hitereat 
was  paid  punctually,  accompanied 
with  a  hin^  that  if  doubts  were  en- 
tertained of  his  probity,  the  man  was 
ready  Uv  refund  a  great  part  of  the 

principal^  Mr   E ^*s   confidence 

revired.  Now,  the  letter  in  question 
was  £rom  this  person;  and  stated, 
that,  though  **  circumstances"  had 
compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  his 
creditorB  for  the  present,  in  other 
words— to  abscond,  he  had  no  doubt 

that  if  Mr  E would  wait  a  little, 

he  should  in  time  be  able  to  pay  him 
a  «  foir  dividend!"—''  Good  God! 
why,  E— -  is  ruined  P*  exclaimed 
Dr  D— ,  tummg  pale,  and  drop- 
I^  the  letter,  after  having  read  it 
tome. 

^  Yes,  ruined- 1— all  the  hard  sa* 
Tings  of  many  years  labour  and  eco- 
nomy, gone  at  a  stroke !" 

*  Why,  was  ail  his  small  fortune 
embarked  in  this  mm's  concern  ?" 

*  All,  except  a  few  hundreds  lying 
loose  at  his  banker's  I— What  is  to 
become  of  poor  Miss  E— ~  ?" 

^  Cannot  this  infamous  scoundrel 
be  brought  to  justice  ?"  1  enquired. 

'^  If  he  were,  he  may  prove,  per- 
haps, not  worth  powder  and  shot  the 
viper  r 

.  Similar  emotions  kept  us  both  si- 
lent for  several  moments. 

**  This  will  put  his  philosophy  to 
a  dreadful  trial,"  said  I.  «<  How  do 
you  think  he  will  bear  it,  should  he 
recover  from  the  present  seizure  so 
far  as  to  be  made  sensible  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  misfortunes  ?" 

*  Oh,  nobly,  nobly  I  I'll  pledge  my 
existence  to  it  I  He'll  bear  it  like  a 
Christian,  as  well  as  a  philosopher  f 
Fve  seen  him  in  trouble  before  this." 

'^  Is  Miss  E— entire]  V  dependent 
on  her  uncle ;  and  has  he  made  no 
provision  for  her  ?" 

"  Alas  I  he  had  apfR'opriated  to  her 
hMOO  oflhe  L.15,000  in  this  man's 
hands,  as  a  marriageportion— I  know 
i^  for  I  am  one  or  his  executors, 
llie  circumstance  of  leaving  her  thus 
destitute,  will,  I  know,  pref  cruelly 
•n  his  mind."  Shortly  afterwards, 
we  were  summoned  into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  venerable  sufTerer.  His 
niece  sat  at  the  bedside,  near  his 
head,  holding  one  of  his  cold  motion^ 

less  hands  in  hers.  MrE ^'sfaee, 

deadly  pale,  and  damp  witii  perspi- 
ration, had  suffered  a  shoddnff  caoh 
tortioa  of  the  fealares  :«--^  ml  eye 
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and  the  mouth  being  drawn  down* 
wards  to  the  left  side.  He  gazed  at 
v»  vacantly,  evidently  without  recog- 
nising us,  as  we  took  our  stations, 
one  at  the  foot,  the  other  at  the  side 
of  the  bed.  What  a  melancholy  con- 
trast between  the  present  expression 
of  his  eyes,  and  that  of  acuteness 
and  brilliance  which  eminently  cha- 
racterised them  in  health  I  They  re- 
minded me  of  Milton's  sun,  looking 

"  through  the  horizontal  misty  air. 
Shorn  of  its  beams." 

The  distorted  lips  were  movingabout 
incessantly,  as  though  with  abortive 
efforts  to  speak,  though  he  could  ut^ 
ter  nothing  but  an  inarticulate  mur- 
muring sound,  which  he  had  continu- 
ed almost  from  the  moment  of  his  be- 
ing struck.  Was  it  not  a  piteous— a 
heart-rending  spectacle?  Was  this 
the  philosopher  r — ^After  making  due 
enquiries,  and  ascertaining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury  to  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, we  withdrew  to  consult  on  the 
^eatment  to  be  adored.  In  account- 
ing for  the  seizure,  I  conridered  that 
the  uncommon  quantities  of  lauda- 
num he  had  so  lons^  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  into  his  system,  alone 
sufficientlyaccounted  for  his  present 
seizure.  Then,  again,  the  disease 
in  his  spine — ^the  consequent  ex- 
haustion of  his  energies— tne  seden- 
tary, thoughtful  life  he  led— all  these 
were  at  least  pre-disposing  causes. 
The  sudden  shock  he  had  received 
in  the  moniing  merely  accelerated 
what  had  long  been  advancing  on 
him.  We  both  anticipated  a  speedily 
fatal  issue,  and  remved  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  acquainting 
him  with  his  approaching  end. 

[He  lies  in  nearly  the  same  state 
during  Thursdav  and  Friday.] 

Saturday, — We  are  both  asto- 
nished and  delighted  to  find  that 
E 's  daily  paroxysms  have  de- 
serted him,  at  least  he  has  exhibited 
no  symptoms  of  their  appearance  up 
to  this  day.  On  entering  the  room, 
we  found,  to  our  inexpressible  satia- 
fiaction,  that  his  disorder  had  taken 
a  verv  unusual  and  happy  course 
^havrne  been  worked  out  of  the 
system  hj fever.  This,  as  my  medi- 
cal readers  will  be  aware,  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence. — [Three  or  ftwgr 
pases  of  the  Diary  are  occupied  wMl 
technical  detaUs,  of  no  interest  ivll^ 
ever  to  itt  gcmral  MRtan)»i|l 
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features  were  soon  restored  to  their 
natural  position;  and,  in  shorty  eve- 
ry appearance  of  palsy  left  him. 

Sunday  evening, — Mr  E goinff 

on  vrell,  and  his  mental  enemeB  and 
speech  perfectly  restored.  1  called 
on  him  alone.  Almost  his  first  words 
,to  me  were — "  Well,  Doctor,  jeood 
Mr  Boyle  was  right,  you  seer'  1 
replied,  that  it  yet  remained  to  be 
proved. 

^'  God  sent  me  a  noble  messenger 
to  summon  me  hence,  did  he  not  ? 
One  whose  character  has  always 
been  my  model,  as  far  as  I  could  imi- 
tate his  great  and  good  qualities." 

^  You  attach  too  much  weight,  Mr 
£ ^  to  that  creature  of  imagina- 
tion"  

<<  What  I  do  you  really  doubt  that 
I  am  on  my  death-bed  ?  I  assuredly 
shall  not  recover.  The  pains  in  my 
back  have  left  me,  that  my  end  may 
be  easy.  Aye,  aye,  the  •  silver 
eord  is  loosecL'  "  I  enquired  about 
the  sudden  cessation  of  his  chronic 
complaint  He  said,  it  had  totally 
disappeared  ;  leaving  behind  it  only 
a  sensation  of  numbness.  **  In  this 
instance  of  His  mercy  towards  an  un- 
worthy worm  of  the  earth,  I  devout- 
ly thank  my  Father— my  God!"  he 
exclaimed,  looking  reverentially  up- 
ward^— ^  Oh,  how  could  I  itt  pa- 
tience have  possessed  my  soul,  if  to 
the  pains  of  dyinff  had  been  super- 
added those  whicn  have  embittered 
life  I— My  constant  prayer  to  God 
has  been,  that,  if  it  be  His  wiU,  my 
life  may  run  out  clear  to  the  last 
drop;  and  though  the  stream  has 
been  a  little  troubled,"  alluding  to 
the  intelligence  which  had  occasion- 
ed his  illness,  "  I  may  yet  have  my 
prayer  answered — Oh,  sweet  darling 
Anne  I  why  should  I  grieve  for  ^<ni  f 
Where  I  am  going,  I  humbly  believe 
you  are!  Root  and  branch— both 
gathered  home!"  He  shed  tears 
abundantly,  but  spoke  of  the  dread- 
ful bereavement  in  terms  of  perfect 
reslniation.  ♦  ♦  « You  are 
BO  doubt  acquainted,"  he  continued, 
**  with  the  other  afflicting  news, 
which.  Town,  has  cut  me  to  the  quick ! 
My  confidence  has  been  betrayed, — 
m^  sweet  niece's  prospects  utterly 
blighted,— and  I  made  a  beggar  of  in 
my  old  age.  This  ungrateful  man 
has  squandered  away  infamously  the 
careful  savings  of  more  than  thirty 
]rears<«^very  penny  ofwbkhbasbeen 


earned  with  the  sweat  of  my  brow. 
I  do  not  so  much  care  for  it  myself, 
as  I  have  still  enough  left  to  preserve 
me^  from  want  during  the  few  re- 
maining days  I  have  left  me;  but 
my  poor  dear  Emma!  My  heart 
aches  to  think  of  it !" 

**  I  hope  you  nuty  yet  recover  8<me 

portion  of  your  property,  Mr  E 1 

the  man  speaks  m  his  letter  of  pay^ 
ing  you  a  fair  dividend." 

*'  No,  no— when  once  a  man  haa 
deliberately  acted  in  such  an  un* 
principled  manner  as  he  has,  it  is 
foolish  to  expect  restitution*  Loea 
of  character,  and  the  confidence  of 
his  benefactor,  makes  him  desperate. 
I  find,  that,  should  I  linger  on  earth 
longer  than  a  few  weeks,  I  cannot  now 
afford  to  pay  the  rent  of  this  house 
— I  must  remove  from  it — I  cannot 
die  in  the  house  in  which  my  pow 
wife  breathed  her  last — this  very 
room  !*'  His  tears  burst  forth  agaiiiy 
and  mine^  started  to  my  eyes.  ^  A 
friend  is  now  looking  out  lodeinga 
for  me  in  the  neighbourhooa— to 
which  I  shall  remove  the  instant  my 
health  will  permit.  It  goes  to  my 
heart,  to  think  of  the  bustlkig  auc- 
tioneer disposing  of  all  my  appara- 
tus,"—tears  again  gushed  from  his 
eyes—''  the  companions  of  many 
years" 

'*  Dear,  dear  sir! — Your  friends 
will  ransack  heaven  and  earth  before 
your  fears  shall  be  verified,"  said  I# 
with  emotion. 

"  They— you — are  very  good— but 
you  would  be  unsuccessful! — You 
must  think  me  very  weak  to  let  these 
things  overcome  me  in  this  way- 
one  can't  help  feeling  them! — A 
man  may  writne  under  the  ampu- 
tating knife,  and  yet  acknowledge 
the  necessi^  of  its  use !  My  spint 
wants  disciplining." 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  Mr  E— ,that 
I  think  you  bear  your  misfortunes 
with  admirable  fortitude— true  phi- 
losophic"— 

«•  Oh  Doctor!  Doctor!"  he  ex- 
clumed,  interrupting  me,  with  so» 
lemn  emphasis — "  Believe  a  dying 
man,  to  whom  ail  this  world'a  fan- 
cied realities  have  sunk  into  shadows 
^-^iothing  can  make  a  death-bed  easy, 
but  RELIGION— a  humble,  hearty  faith 
in  Him,  whose  Son  redeemed  man- 
kind! Philosophy— science— is  a  no- 
thing—a  mockery— «  delusion— if  it 
be  only  of  this  world!— Ibelievefrom 
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the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  have  long 
done  so,  that  the  essence — the  veiy 
crown  and  glory  of  true  philosophy, 
IB  to  surrender  up  the  soul  entirely 
to  G<>d*8  teaching,  and  practically 
receive  and  appreciate  the  consola- 
tions of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  !*' 
Oh,  the  fervency  with  which  he  ex- 

Eresscd  himself— his  shrunk  clasped 
ands  pointed  upwards,  and  his  fea- 
tures beaming  with  devotion !  I  told 
him  it  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  such 
opinions  avowed  by  a  man  of  his  dis- 
tmguished  attainments. 

*  Don't— don't— don't  talk  in  that 
stndn.  Doctor  I"  said  he,  turning  to 
me  with  a  reproving  air.  ^  Could  a 
living  roan  but  know  how  compli- 
ments fall  upon  a  dying  man's  ear  I 
♦  ♦  I  am  going  shortly  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Him  who  is  Wisdom  itself; 
and  shall  I  go  pluming  myself  on  my 
infinitely  less  than  glow-worm  glim- 
mer, into  the  presence  of  that  pure 
effulgence  ?  Doctor,  I've  felt,  lat- 
terly, that  I  would  give  worlds  to 
forget  the  pitiful  acquirements  which 
I  have  purchased  by  a  life's  labour, 
if  my  soul  might  meet  a  smile  of  ap- 
probation when  it  first  Hits  into  the 
presence  of  its  Maker— its  Judge !" 
Strange   language  I    thought  I,  for 

the  scientific  E> ,  confessedly  a 

master-mind  amonff  men !  Would 
that  the  shoal  of  sciolists,  now  bab- 
bling abroad  their  infidel  crudities, 
could  have  had  one  moment's  inter- 
view with  this  dying  philosopher  1 
Pert  fools,  who  are  hardly  refeased 
from  their  leading-strings — the  very 
go-cart,  as  it  were,  of  elemental 
science — before  they  strut  about  and 
forthwith  proceed  to  pluck  their  Ma- 
ker by  the  beard— and  this,  as  an 
evidence  of  their  "  independence," 
and  being  released  from  the  **  tram- 
mels of  superstition  I" 

Oh,  Lord  and  Maker  of  the  uni- 
verse!— that  thou  shouldst  be  so 
"  lonjg-suffering"  towards  these  inso- 
lent insects  of  an  hour  I 

To  return.  I  left  E in  a  glow- 
ing mood  of  mind,  disposed  to  envy 
him  his  death-bed,  even  with  all  the 
ills  which  attended  it  I  Before  lea- 
ving the  house,  I  stepped  into  the 
parlour  to  speak  a  few  words  to  Miss 

E .    The  sudden  illness  of  her 

uncle  had  found  its  way  into  the  pa- 

Eers;  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  it 
ad  brought  a  profusion  of  cards 
every  morning,  many  of  them  bear* 
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ing  the  most  distinguished  names  in  . 
rank  and  science.  It  shewed  that 
E ^'s  worth  was  properly  appre- 
ciated. I  counted  the  cards  ot  five 
noblemen,  and  very  many  members 
of  the  Royal,  and  other  learned  So- 
cieties. 


Wednesday,   \5th  Au^fUst-^VfeW, 

poor  E was  yesterday  removed 

trom  his  house  in Row,  where 

he  had  resided  upwards  of  twenty- 
five  years — which  he  had  fitted  up, 
working  often  with  his  own  bands^ 
at  much  trouble  and  expense — having 
built  the  laboratory-room  since  he 
iiad  the  house— he  was  removed,  I 
say,  from  his  house,  to  lodgings  in 
the  neighbourhood.  He  haa  uireo 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  small  indeed, 
and  in  humble  style— but  perfectly- 
clean,  neat,  and  comfortable.  Was 
not  this  itself  sufficient  to  have  bro- 
ken many  a  haughty  spirit  ?  His  ex- 
tensive  philosophical  apparatus,  fur- 
niture, &C.  &C.,  had  ail  been  soid^  at 
less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the  sum 
they  had  originally  cost  him  I  No 
tidings  as  yet  have  been  received  of 
the  villain  who  has  ruined  his  gene- 
rous patron !  E has  ceased,  how- 
ever, to  talk  of  it;  but  I  see  diat 
Miss  E — -  feels  it  acutely.  Poor 
girl,  well  she  may  I  Her  uncle  was 
carried  in  a  sedan  to  his  new  resi- 
dence, and  fainted  on  the  ^vay,  but 
hascontinued  in  tolerable  spirits  since 
his  arrival.  His  conduct  is  the  ad- 
miration of  all  that  see  or  hear  of 
him !  The  first  words  he  uttered  as 
he  was  sitting  before  the  fire  in  an 
easy  chair,  after  recovering  a  little 
from  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by 
his  being  carried  up  stairs,  were  to 

DrD ,  who  had  accompanied  him. 

«*  Well !"— he  whispered  faintly,  with 
his  eyes  shut — ^  What  a  gradation ! 
—Reached  the  haff-way-house  be* 
tween  —  Row  and  the  *  house 
appointed  for  all  living !' " 

*'  You  have  much  to  bear,  sir !" 

said  Dr  D .    "  And  more  to  be 

thankful  for  I"  replied  E .    ••  If 

there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  Protest- 
ant Calendar,^  said  Dr  D  to  me, 
enthusiastically,  while  recounting 
what  is  told  above,  **  and  I  could  ca- 
nonize, E should  stand  first  oa 

the  list,  and  be  my  patron  saint  T* 

When  I  saw  E ,  he  was  lying  ift 

bed,  in  a  very  low  and  weak  6tal%, 
evidently  declining  rapidly.  Still  1^ 
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looked  as  placid  as  his  fallen  features 
would  let  him. 

*'  Doctor,"  said  he,  soon  after  I 
had  sat  down,  '*  how  very  good  it  is 
of  you  to  come  so  far  out  of  your 
regular  route  to  see  me  I" 

"  Don't  name  it,"  said  I,  "  proud 
and  happy" 

"  But,  excuse  me,  I  wish  to  tell 
you  that,  when  I  am  gone,  you  will 
i^nd  I  knew  how  to  be  grateful,  as 
far  as  my  means  would  warrant" 

«  Mr  E !  my  dear  sir  I"  said 

I,  as  firmly  as  my  emotions  could 
let  me,  "  if  you  don't  promise,  this 
day,  to  erase  evenr  mention  of  my 
name  or  services  from  your  will,  I 
leave  you,  and  solemnly  declare  I 
will  never  intrude  upon  you  again  I 
Mr  E— — ,  you  distress  me — you  do, 
beyond  measure !" 

«  Well— well—well— r  11  obey  you 
— ^but  may  God  bless  you  I  God  bless 
you !"  he  replied,  turning  his  head 
away,  while  the  tears  trickled  down. 
Indeed!  as  if  a  thousand  guineas 
could  have  purchased  the  emotions 
with  which  I  felt  his  poor  damp 
fingers  feebly  compressing  my  hand ! 
«  «  «  « 

*•  Doctor !"  he  exclaimed,  after  I 
had  been  sitting  with  him  some  time, 
conversing  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  illnesff  and  worldly 
circumstances — ^**  Don't  you  think 
God  can  speak  to  the  soul  as  well 
in  a  night  as  a  day-dream  ?  Shall  I 
presume  to  say  he  has  done  so  in 
my  case?"  I  asked  him  what  he 
was  alluding  to. 

"  Don't  you  recollect  my  telling 
you  of  an  optical,  or  spectral  illu- 
sion, which  occurred  to  me  at  • 

Row  ?  A  roan  shutting  up  the  shop— 
you  know  ?"  1  told  him  I  did. 

"  Well— last  night  I  dreamed'-l 
am  satisfied  it  was  a  dream— that  I 
saw  Mr  Boyle  again,  but  how  differ- 
ent !  Instead  of  gloomy  clothing,  his 
appearance  was  wondrously  radiant 
— and  his  features  were  not,  as  be- 
fore, solemn,  sad,  and  fixed,  but  wore 
an  air  of  joy  and  exultation;  and  in- 
stead of  a  miserable  expirinf^  taper, 
he  held  aloft  a  light  like  the  kindling 
lustre  of  a  star !  What  think  you  of 
that,  Doctor?  Surely,  if  both  these 
are  the  delusions  of  a  morbid  fancy, 
if  they  are,  what  a  light  they  fling 
over  the  '  dark  valley*^  I  am  enter- 
ing I" 
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I  hinted  my  dissent  from  Uie  scep- 
tical sneers  of  the  day,  which  would 
resolve  dl  that  was  uttered  on  death- 
beds, into  delirious  rant-'-confused, 
disordered  faculties— superstition. 

'*  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  he. 
**  Who  knows  what  new  light  may 
stream  upon  the  soul,  as  the  wall  be- 
tween time  and  eternity  is  break- 
ing down  ?  Who  has  come  back  from 
the  grave  to  tell  us  that  the  soul's 
energies  decay  with  the  body,  or 
that  the  body's  decay  destroys  or  in- 
terrupts the  exercise  of  the  soul's 
powers,  and  that  all  a  dying  man 
utters  is  mere  gibberish  ?  The  CAm- 
tian  philosopher  would  be  loth  to 
do  so,  whfen  he  recollects  that  God 
chose  the  hour  of  death  to  reveal  fu- 
turity to  the  patriarchs,  and  others, 
of  old !  Do  you  think  a  superintend- 
ing Providence  would  allow  the 
most  solemn  and  instructive  period 
of  our  life,  the  close — scenes  where 
men's  hearts  and  eyes  are  open,  if 
ever,  to  receive  admonition  and  en- 
couragement— to  be  mere  exhibitions 
of  absurdity  and  weakness  ?  Is  that 
the  way  God  treats  his  servants  ?" 

Friday  q/i'erfioon.— -In  a  more  me- 
lancholy mood  tlian  usual,  on  ac- 
count of  the  evident  distress  of  his 
niece  about  her  altered  prospects. 
He  told  me,  however,  that  he  felt 
the  confidence  of  his  soul  in  nowise 
shaken.  "  I  am,"  said  he, ''  like  one 
lying  far  on  the  shores  oif  Eternity, 
thrown  there  by  the  waters  of  the 
world,  and  whom  a  high  and  strong 
wave  reaches  once  more  and  over- 
flows. One  may  be  pardoned  a  sud- 
den chilliness  and  neart-fluttering. 
— After  all,"  he  continued,  "  only 
consider  what  an  easy  end  mine  is, 
comparatively  with  that  of  many 
others!  How  very— very  thankful 
should  I  be  for  such  an  easy  exit  as 
mine  seems  likely  to  be  I  God  be 
thanked  that  I  have  to  endure  no 
such  agonies  of  horror  and  remorse 

as !"  alludinj^  to  Mr ,  whom 

I  was  then  attending,  and  whose  case 
I  had  mentioned  on  a  former  occa- 
sion to  Mr  E ^  the  one  descri- 
bed in  a  former  part  of  this  Diary, 
under  the  title,—"  A  Man  about 
2'own" — "  that  I  am  writhing  under 
no  accident— that  I  have  not  to  strug- 
gle with  utter  destitution!— Why  am 
1  not  left  to  perish  in  a  prison  ?   To 
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miff(9r  on  a  scaffold  ?  To  be  plucked 
suddenly  into  the  presence  of  my 
Maker  in  battle,*  *  with  all  mj  sins 
upon  mj  head  V  Suppose  I  were 
grorellinff  in  the  hopeless  darkness 
of  sceptidsm  or  infidelity  ?  Suppose 
I  were  still  to  endure  the  agonies 
arising  from  disease  in  my  spine  ? 

«^Oh  God  l**  exclaimed  Mr  E ^ 

<*  give  me  a  more  humble  and  grate- 
fiU  heart  r 

Monday t  I9th  September. -^Mt 
£-^*-  is  still  alive,  to  the  equal  as- 
tonbhment  of  Dr  D— ->  and  mjrself. 
The  secret  must  lie,  I  think,  in  his 
tranquil  frame  of  mind.  He  is  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long!  Oh,  that 
my  latter  days  may  be  like  his  I  I 
was  listening  with  feelings  of  de- 
light unutterable  to  E— — 's  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  his  mind^the 
perfect  peace  he  felt  towards  all 
mankind,  and  his  humble  and  strong 
hopes  of  happiness  hereafter — when 
the  landlady  of  the  house  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  on  enterii^,  told 
Mr  E— •  that  a  person  was  down 
stairs  very  anxious  to  see  him. — 

«  Who  is  it?"  enquired  E .  She 

did  not  know.  **  Has  he  ever  been 
herebefore?"— '<No;  butshethought 
she  had  several  times  seen  him  about 
tiie  neighbourhood."—*'  What  sort 

of  a  person  is  he  ?"  enquired  E , 

with  a  surprised  air. — '*  Oh,  he  is  a 
tall  pale  man,  in  a  brown  great-coat." 
E  requested  her  to  go  down  and 
ask  his  name.    She  returned  and 

said,  «  Mr  H ,  sir."    E on 

hearing  her  utter  the  word,  sudden- 
ly raised  himself  in  bed ;  the  li^e 
colour  he  had  fled  from  his  cheeks : 
he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaim- 
ed— **  What  can  the  unhappy  man 
want  with  me?"  He  paused  thought- 
fully for  a  few  moments.  «  You're 
of  course  aware  who  this  is?"  he 
enauired  of  me  in  a  whisper.  I 
noaded.  "  Shew  him  up  stairs,"  sdd 
he,  and  the  woman  wiUidrew.  **  For 
your  own  rake,  I  beg  you  to  be  calm ; 

don*t  allow  your  feelings" I  was 

interrupted  by  the  door  opening,  and 
just  such  a  person  as  Mrs  — —  had 
described  entered,  vrith  a  slow  hesi- 
tating step  into  the  room.  He  held 
his  hat  squeezed  in  both  his  hands. 
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and  he  stood  for  a  few  moments 
motionless,  just  within  the  door,  wiUi 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  In  that 
posture  he  continued  till  Mrs  — 
had  retired,  shutting  the  door  after 
her,  when  he  turned  suddenly  to- 
wards the  easy-chair  by  the  fire^  in 
which  Mr  E  was  sitting,  much 
agitated — approached,  ana  falling 
down  on  his  knees,  he  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  through  which 
the  tears  presentiy  fell  like  raini 
and  after  many  choking  sobs  and 
eighs^  faltered, ''  Oh,  Mr  E 1" 

'*  What  do  you  want  with  mb,  Mr 

H ?"  enquired  Mr  E ,  in  a 

low  tone,  but  very  calmly. 

'*  Oh,  kind,  good,  abused  sir  I  I 
have  behaved  like  a  villain  to  you"— 

«  Mr  H ,  I  beg  you  will  not 

distress  me ;  consider  I  am  in  a  very 
poor  and  weak  state." 

"  Don't,  for  God's  sake,  speak  so 
coldly,  sir  I  I  am  heartbroken  to 
think  how  shamefully  I  have  used 
you  I" 

«  WeU,  then,  strive  to  amend"— 

'<  Oh,  dear,  good  Mr  E 1  can 

you  forgive  me?"  Mr  E—  did 
not  answer.  I  raw  he  could  not.  The 
tears  were  nearly  overflowing.  The 
man  seized  his  hand,  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  with  fervency. 

«  Rise,  Mr  H ,  rlsel  I  do  for- 

inve  you,  and  I  hope  that  God  will  I 
Seek  His  forgiveness,  which  will 
avail  you  more  than  mine  /" 

^  Oh,  sir  1 "  exclaimed  the  man  anun, 
covering  his  eyes  with  his  hanaiB,-^ 
•*  How  very— VERY  ill  you  look- 
how  pale  and  thin.  It's  /  that  have 
done  it  all— I,  the  d dest" 

'<  Hush,  hush,  sir  I"  exclaimed  Mr 
E— ,  with  more  sternness  than  i 
had  ever  seen  him  exhibit,  **  do  not 
curse  in  a  dying  man's  room." 

*«  Dying— dymg—flfytVi^,  sir  ?"  ex- 
claimed the  man,  hoarsely,  staring 
horror-struck  at  Mr  E— >  and  re- 
tiring a  step  from  him. 

"Yes,    James,"   replied    E ^ 

mildly,  calling  him  for  the  first  time 
by  his;  Christian  name,  "  I  am  as- 
suredly dying— but  not  through  yom, 
or  any  thing  you  have  done.  C^ne» 
come,  don't  distress  yourself  unne- 
cessarily," he  continued  in  the  kind- 
est tones;  for  he  raw  the  man  < 
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tinued  deadly  pale^  speechleafly  and 
clasping  his  hands  convulsively  over 
his  breast— ^.  Consider,  Jamesi  my 
daughter,  Mrs ." 

«  Oh,  no,  no,  sir— no  I  It's  /  that 
have  done  it  all ;  my  ingratitude  has 
broken  your  heart— I  know  it  has ! 
—What  will  become  of  me  ?"— the 
man  resumed,  stiU  staring  vacantly 
Bt  Mr  E . 

*'  James,  I  must  not  be  agitated  in 
this  way — ^it  agitates  me— you  must 
leave  the  room  unless  you  can  be- 
come calm.  What  is  done  is  done; 
and  if  you  really  repent  of  it"— 

*'  Oh,  I  do,  sir;  and  could  almost 
weep  tears  of  blood  for  it  I  But  in- 
deed, sir,  it  has  been  as  much  my 
misfortune  as  my  fault." 

**  Was  it  your  misfortune  or  your 
fault  that  you  kept  that  infamous 
woman  on  whom  you  have  squan- 
dered so  much  of  your  popertv— of 
'  mine  rather  ?"  enquirea  Mr  Ei— — , 
with  a  mild  expostulating  air.  The 
man  suddenly  olushed  scarlet,  and 
continued  silent 

*"  It  is  rieht  I  should  tell  you  that 
it  b  your  misconduct  which  has  turn- 
ed me  out,  in  my  old  age,  from  the 
house  which  has  sheltered  me  all 
my  life,  and  driven  me  to  die  in  this 
poor  place !  You  have  beggared  my 
niece,  and  robbed  me  of  all  the  hard 
earnings  of  my  life — wrung  from  the 
sweat  of  my  brow,  as  you  well  know, 
James.  James,  how  could  your  heart 
let  you  do  all  this  ?"  The  man  made 
him  no  answer.  "  I  am  not  angry 
with  you— that  is  past— but  I  am 
iprieved^disappointed — shocked  to 
nnd  my  confiaence  in  you  has  been 
so  much  abused." 

**  Oh,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  it  was 
that  infatuated  me ;  but — ^never  trust 
a  living  man  again,  sir — never,"  re- 
plied the  man  vehementlv. 

**  It  is  not  likely  I  shall,  James— I 
shall  not  have  the  opportunity,"  said 

Mr  E f  calmly.    The  man's  eye 

continued  fixed  on  Mr  E ,  his 

lip  quivered,  in  spite  of  his  violent 
compression,  and  the  fluctuating  co- 
lour in  his  cheeks  shewed  the  feta- 
tion he  was  suffering. 

*  Do  you  forgive  me,  sir,  for  what 
I  have  aone?"ne  asked  almost  in- 
audibly. 

**  Yes— if  you  promise  to  amend — 
yes  I  Here  is  my  hand— I  do  forgive 
you,  as  I  hope  for  my  own  for^ve- 
nes9  hereafterr  said  Mr  &— -*» 
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reaching  out  his  hand,  '<  And  if  your 
repentance  is  sincere,  should  it  ever 
be  in  your  power,  remember  whom 
you  have  most  heavilv  wronged,  not 
me,  but— but — Miss  E— ,  my  poor 
niece*    If  you  should  ever  be  able 

to  make  her  any  reparation **  the 

tears  stood  in  Mr  E — -'s  eyes,  and 
his  emotions  prevented  his  comple- 
ting the  sentence.  "  Really  you  nmst 
leave  me,  James — you  must — I  am 
too  weak  to  bear  this  scene  ai^y 
longer,"  said  E— *,  fiEuntly,  looking 
dei^y  pale. 

*'  You  had  better  withdraw,  sir, 
and  call  some  oUier  time,"  said  L 
He  rose,  looking  almost  bewildered ; 
thrust  his  hand  mtohis  breast-pocket^ 
and  taking  out  a  small  packet^  laid  it 
hurriedly  on  Mr  E *s  lap — snatch- 
ed his  hand  to  his  lips,  and  mur- 
muring, "  Farewell,  farewell,  best  of 
men  I* —withdrew.  I  watched  him 
through  the  window  ,*  and  saw  that 
as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house,  he 
set  off,  nmning  almost  at  the  top  of 
his  speed.   When  I  returned  to  look 

at  Mr  E ,  he  had  fainted.  He  had 

opened  the  packet,  and  a  letter  lay 
open  in  his  lap,  with  a  great  manv 
bank-notes.  The  letter  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Injured  and  revered  sir — 
When  you  read  this  epistle,  the  mi- 
serable writer  will  have  fled  from  his 
country,  and  be  on  his  way  to  Ame- 
rica. He  has  abused  the  confidence 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
men,  but  hopes  the  enclosed  sum 
will  shew  he  repented  what  he  had 
done !  If  it  is  ever  in  his  power  he 

will  do  more.    J H ."    The 

packet  contained  bank-notes  to  the 

amount  of  L.dOOO.  When  E had 

recovered  from  his  swoon,  I  had 
him  conveyed  to  bed,  where  he  lay 
in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion.  He 
scarce  spoke  a  syllable  during  the 
time  I  continued  with  him. 

Tuesday. — Mr  E still  suffers 

from  the  effects  of  yesterday's  excite- 
ment. It  has,  I  am  confident,  hurried 
him  far  on  his  ioumey  to  the  grave. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  turning  over 
the  affair  in  his  mind,  and  considered 
that  it  would  be  wrong  in  him  to  re- 
tain the  L.3000,  as  it  would  be  ille- 
gal, and  a  fraud  on  H 's  other 

creditors ;  and  this  upright  man  had 
actually  sent  in  the  morning  for  the 
solicitor  to  the  bankrupt's  assignees, 
and  put  tiie  whole  into  his  EandSy 
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telling  bim  of  tlie  circumstances  un* 
der  which  he  had  received  it,  and 
asking  him  whether  he  should  not 
be  wrong  in  keeping  it.  The  lawyer 
told  him  that  he  might  perhaps  be 
legally,  but  not  morally  wrong— as 
the  law  certainly  forbade  such  pay- 
ments, and  yet  he  was,  by  very  far, 
the  lareest  creditor.  '*  Let  me  act 
right,  then,  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man !  Take  the  money,  and  let  me 
come  in  with  the  rest  of  the  credi- 
tors."— Mr  —  withdrew.  He  must 
have  seen  but  seldom  such  an  in- 
stance of  noble  conscientiousness  I  I 
remonstrated  with  Mr  E— — .  "  No, 
no.  Doctor,"  he  replied, "  I  have  en- 
deavoured strictly  to  do  my  duty 
during  life — I  will  not  begin  roguery 
on  my  death-bed  I" — ^  Possibly  you 
may  not  receive  a  penny  in  the  pound, 

Mr  E ,"  said  1. 

**  But  I  shall  have  the  comfort  of 
quitting  life  with  a  clear  conscience  I" 


Monday ^^[k  week  afterwards.}-^ 
The  "  weary  wheels  of  life"  will  soon 
'*  stand  still  I"  All  is  calm  and  se- 
rene with  E-*-*  as  a  summer  even- 
ing's sunset  I  He  is  at  peace  with  all 
the  world,  and  with  his  God.  It  is 
like  entering  the  porch  of  heaven, 
and  listeninjg;  to  an  angel,  to  visit  and 

converse  with  E .  This  morning 

he  received  the  reward  of  his  noble 
conduct  in  the  matter  of  H— 's 
bankruptcy*  The  assignees  have 
wound  up  the  affairs,  anafound  them 
not  near  so  desperate  as  had  been 
apprehended.  The  business  was  still 

to  be  carried  on  in  H ^'s  name ; 

and  the  solicitor,  who  had  been  sent 

for  by  E to  receive  the  L.3000 

iu  behalf  of  the  assignees,  called  this 
morning  with  a  cheque  for  L.d500, 
and  a  highly  complimentary  letter 
from  the  assignees.  They  informed 
him  that  there  was  every  prospect 
of  the  concern's  yet  discharging  the 
heavy  amount  of  his  claim,  and  that 
they  would  see  to  its  being  paid  to 
whomsoever   he   might  appoint — 

H had  set  sail  for  America,  the 

very  day  he  had  called  on  E ,  and 

had  left  word  that  he  should  never 

return.    E altered  his  will  this 

evening,  in  the  presence  of  myself 

andDrD .  He  left  about  L.4000 

to  his  niece,  '*  and  whatever  sums 
might  be  from  time  to  time  paid  in 
from  H<-«-'8  business ;"  five  guineas 
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for  a  yeflrly  prize  to  the  writer  of  the 
best  summary  of  the  progress  of 
philosophy  every  year,  in  one  of  the 
Scotch  colleges ;  and  ten  pounds  to 
be  delivered  every  Christmas  to  ten 
poor  men,  as  long  as  they  lived,  and 
who  had  already  received  the  gratui* 
ty  for  several  years ;  "  and  to  J^— 
H ^  the  full  and  hearty  forgive- 
ness, and  prayers  to  God  that  he  may 
return  to  a  course  of  virtue  and  true 
piety,  before  it  is  too  late."  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
V  How  is  it,"  said  he,  addressing  Dr 
D—  and  me,  •*  that  you  have  nei- 
ther of  you  said  any  thing  to  me  about 
examining  my  body  uter  my  de- 
cease ?"  Dr  D— -—  replied,  that  he 
had  often  thought  of  asking  his  per- 
mission, but  had  kept  delaying  from 
day  to  day.  "Why  ?"  enquired 
E— •,  with  a  smile  of  surprisff,  "  do 
you  fancy  I  have  any  silly  fears  or 
prejudices  on  the  subject?  That  I 
am  anxious  about  the  shell  when  the 
kernel  is  gone?  I  can  assure  you  that 
it  would  rather  give  me  pleasure 
than  otherwise,  to  think  that  by  an 
examination  of  my  body,  the  cause 
of  medical  scieufce  might  be  advan- 
ced, and  so  minister  a  little  to  my 
species.  I  must  however,  say  you 
NAT ;  for  I  promised  my  poor  wife 
that  I  would  forbid  it.  Ske  had  pre- 
judices, and  I  have  a  right  to  respect 
them." 

Wednesday.^lle  looked  much  re- 
duced this  evening.  I  had  hurried 
to  his  lodgings,  to  communicate 
what  I  considered  would  be  the  gra- 
tifying intelligence,  that  the  highest 
prize  of  a  foreign  learned  society  had 
just  been  awarded  him,  for  his  work 
on ^  together  with  a  fellow- 
ship. My  heated  and  hurried  man- 
ner somewhat  discomposed  him; 
and  before  I  had  communicated  my 
news,  he  asked,  with  some  agitation, 
"  What  I— Some  new  misfortune  ?"— 
When  I  had  told  him  my  errand,— 
«  Oh,  bubble  I  bubble  I  bubble !"  he 
exclaimed,  shaking  his  head  with  a 
melancholy  smile,  *'  would  I  not  give 
10,000  of  these  for  a  poor  man's 
blessing?  Are  these,  theie^the  trifies 
men  toil  through  a  life  for  ? — Oh,  if 
it  had  pleased  God  to  give  me  a  single 
glimpse  of  what  1  now  see,  thirty 
years  ago,  how  true  an  estimate  I 
should  have  formed  of  the  littleness 
—the  vanity  of  human  applause! 
How  much  happier  would  my  end 
have    been  I     How   much   nearer 
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should  I  hftte  come  to  the  character 
of  a  true  philosopher — an  impartial, 
independent,  sincere  teacher  of  the 
truth,  for  its  own  sake  I"—**  But 
honours  of  this  kind  are  of  admirable 

service  to  science,  Mr  E ,"  said 

I,  «  as  supplying  strong  incentives 
and  stimulants  to  a  pursuit  of  philo- 
sophy." 

*'  Yes— but  does  it  not  argue  a  de- 
fect in  the  constitution  of  men's 
minds  to  require  them  ?  What  is  the 
use  of  stimulants  in  medicine.  Doc- 
tor ?— >Don't  they  presuppose  a  mor- 
bid slugj^shness  in  the  parts  thev 
are  applied  to?  Do  you  ever  sti- 
mulate a  healthy  organ  ?— So  is  it 
with  the  little  honours  and  distinc- 
tions we  are  speaking  of.  Directly 
a  man  becomes  anxioM  about  ob- 
taining them,  his  mind  has  lost  its 
healthy  tone — its  sympathies  with 
truth — with  real  philosophy." 

*'  Would  you,  then,  discourage 
striving  for  them  ?  Would  you 
banish  honours  and  prhees  from  the 
scientific  world  ?" 

"  Assuredly^-altogether— did  we 
but  exist  in  a  better  state  of  society 
than  we  do.*  ♦  What  is  the  proper 
spirit  in  which,  as  matters  at  present 
stand,  a  philosopher  should  accept 
of  honours  ?— .Merely  as  evidences, 
testimonials,  to  the  multitude  of  those 
who  are  otherwise  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating his  merits,  and  would  set 
nim  down  as  a  dreamer-— a  visionary 
— ^but  that  they  saw  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who 
are  likely  to  canvass  his  claims 
strictly.  They  compel  the  deference, 
if  not  respect,  of  the  it  ir«xx«f.  A 
philosopher  ought  to  receive  them, 
therefore,  as  it  were,  in  self-defence 
— a  shut-mouth  to  babbling  envious 
gainsayers.  Were  all  the  world  philo- 
sophers, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
not  merely  would  honours  be  unne- 
cessarv,  but  an  insult— a  reproach. 
Directly,  a  philosopher  is  conscious 
that  the  love  of  (ame-— the  ambition 
to  secure  such  distinctions,  is  gradu- 
ally insmuating— interweaving  itself 
with  the  very  texture  of  his  mind ; 
that  considerations  of  that  kind  are 
becoming  necessary  in  any  decree  to 
prompt  him  to  undertake  or  prose- 
cute scientific  pursuits,  he  may  write 
IcHABOD  on  the  door  of  his  soul's 
temple— for  the  glory  is  departed. 
His  motives  are  spurious;  his  fires 
false!  To  the  exact  extent  of  the 
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necessity  for  such  motives  -is,  as  it 
were,  the  pure  ore  of  his  soul  adul- 
terated. Minerva'sjealous  eyes  can 
detect  the  slightest  vacillation  or  in- 
consistency in  her  votaries,  and  dis- 
cover her  rival  even  before  the  votary 
himself  is  sensible  of  her  existence ; 
and  withdraws  from  her  faithless 
admirer,  in  cold  disdain,  perhaps 
never  to  return.  Do  you  think  that 
Archimedes,  Plato,  or  Sir  Isaac 
New  ton,  would  have  cared  a  straw  for 
even  royal  honours  ?  The  true  test, 
believe  me— the  almost  infallible  cri- 
terion of  a  man's  having  attained  to 
true  greatness  of  mind — to  the  true 
philosophic  temper,  is,  his  utter  in- 
difference to  all  sorts  of  honours  and 
distinctions.  Why  ? — What  seeks  he 
•—or  proposes  to  seek — but  Truth  ? 
Is  he  to  stop  in  the  race,  to  look  after 
Atalanta's  apples  ?  He  should  endure 
honours,  not  so  out  of  his  way  to 
seek  them.  If  one  apple  hitches  in 
his  vest,  he  may  carry  it  with  him, 
not  stop  to  dislodge  it.  Scientific 
distinctions  are  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  present  state  of  society,  bc' 
cause  it  is  defective.  A  mere  ambi- 
tious struggle  for  college  honours, 
through  rivalry,  has  induced  many  a 
man  to  enter  so  far  upon  philosophi- 
cal studies,  as  that  their  charms, 
unfolding  in  proportion  to  his  pro- 
gress, have  been,  (f  themselves,  at  last 
sufficient  to  prevail  upon  him  to  go 
onwards — to  love  science  for  herself 
alone.  Honours  make  a  man  open 
his  e^es,  who  would  else  have  gone 
to  his  grave  with  them  shut:  and 
when  once  he  has  seen  the  divinity 
of  truth,  he  laughs  at  obstacles,  and 
follows  it,  through  evil  and  good 
report— if  his  som  be  properly  con- 
stituted— if  it  have  in  it  any  of  the 
nobler  sympathies  of  our  nature. — 
That  is  my  homily  on  honours,**  said 
he,  with  a  smile.  *'  I  have  not  wil- 
fully preached  and  practised  different 
things,  I  assure  you,"  he  continued, 
with  a  modest  air, "  but  through  life 
have  striven  im  act  upon  these  prin- 
ciples. Still,  I  never  saw  so  clearly 
as  at  this  moment  how  small  my 
iuccess  has  been— to  what  an  extent 
I  have  been  influenced  by  incorrect 
motives — as  far  as  an  over-valuing 
of  the  world's  honours  may  be  so 
considered.  Now  I  see  through  no 
such  magnifying  medium;  the  mists 
and  vapours  are  dispersing;  and  I 
begin  to  see  that  these  objects  are  in 
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themfelves  little,  even  to  nothings 
ne88.^The  eenend  retrospect  of 
my  life  is  rar  from  satistaetory," 
continued  E—  with  a  sigh—**  and 
fills  me  withrealsorrow  I"— **  Why  ?" 
—I  enquired  with  surprise.  •*  Why, 
for  tills  one  reason — because  I  have 
in  a  measure  sacrificed  my  religion 
to  philosophy !  Oh — will  my  Maker 
thus  be  put  off  with  the  mere  lees — 
the  refuse— of  my  time  and  ener- 

fes?  For  on^  Aotir  in  the  day,  that 
have  devoted  to  him,  have  I  not 
given  twelve  or  fourteen  to  my  own 
pursuits  ?  What  shall  I  say  of  this 
shortly—- in  a  few  hours— perhaps 
moments — ^when  I  stand  suddenly  In 
the  presence  of  Ood — ^when  I  see 
Him  face  to  face  I— Oh,  Doctor  I— 
my  heart  sinks  and  sickens  at  the 
thought ! — shall  I  not  be  speechless  as 
one  of  old?" 

I  told  him  I  thoufi^ht  he  was  unne- 
cessarily severe  with  himself— that 
he  **  wrote  bitter  things  against  him- 
self." 

**  I  thought  so  once,  nav,  all  my 
life,  myself— Doctor"— said  he,  so- 
lemnly— **  but,  mark  mv  words  as  a 
dying  man— you  will  Uifaik  as  I  do 
now  when  you  come  to  be  in  my 
circumstances !" 

The  above,  feebly  conveyed  per- 
haps to  the  reader, may  be  considered 
THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  A  PHILO- 
SOPHER. Theymadeanimpression 
on  my  mind  which  has  never  oeen  ef- 
faced ;  and  I  trust  never  will.  The 
reader  need  not  suspect  him  of**  pro- 
sing." The  above  were  uttered  with 
no  pompous,  swelling,  pedantic  swag- 
ger of  manner,  but  with  the  simplest, 
most  modest  air,  and  in  the  most  sil- 
very tones  of  voice  I  ever  listened 
to.  He  often  paused,  from  faintness : 
and  at  the  conclusion,  his  voice  erew 
almost  inaudible,  and  he  wipea  the 
thick-standing  dews  from  his  fore- 
head. He  begged  me,  in  alow  whop- 
per, to  kneel  £>wn,  and  read  him  one 
of  the  church  prayers— the  one  ap- 

Sointed  for  those  in  prospect  of 
eath  :  I  took  down  the  prayer-book, 
and  complied,  though  my  emotions 
would  not  suffer  me  to  speak  in  more 
than  an  often-interrupted  whisper. 
He  lay  perfectly  silent  throughout, 
with  his  clasped  hands  pointing  up- 
wards; and  when  I  haa  concluded, 
he  responded  feebly,  but  ferventiy, 
•*  Amen — Amen  I"— and  the  tears 
gushed  down  his  cheeks.    My  heart 
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melted  witiiin  me.  The  ^Ik  cap 
had  slipped  from  his  head,  and  his 
long  loose  silvery  hair  streamed  over 
his  bed-dress:  his  appearance  was 
that  of  a  dying  prophet  of  old !  But 
I  find  I  am  going  on  at  too  great 
length  for  the  reaaer's  patience,  and 
must  pause.  For  my  own  part  I  could 
linger  ov6r  the  remembrances  of 
these  solemn  scenes  for  ever :  but  I 
shall  hasten  on  to  the  **  last  scene  of 
all."  It  did  not  take  place  till  near 
a  fortnight  after  the  interview  above 
narrated.  His  manner  during  that 
time  evinced  no  tumultuous  ecsta- 
sies of  soul ;  none  of  the  boisterous 
extravagance  of  enthusiasm.  His 
departure  was  like  that  of  the  sun, 
sinking  gradually  and  finally,  lower 
—lower — lower — ^no  sudden  up* 
flashings — ^no  quivering — ^no  flicker- 
ing unsteadiness  about  his  fading 
rays  I 

_    Tuesday,   ISth     October.— Wn% 
"*       •  sent  word  that  her  uncle  ap- 


peared dying,  and  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  both  Dr  D<— —  and  me. 
I  therefore  dispatched  a  note  to  Dr 

D f  requesting  him  to  meet  me 

at  a  certain  place,  and  then  hurried 
through  my  list  of  calls,  so  as  to  have 
finished  by  three  o'clock.  By  four 
we  were  both  in  the  room  of  the 

dyin^  philosopher.   Miss  E sat 

by  his  oedside,  her  eyes  swollen  with 
weeping,  and  was  in  the  act  of  kiss- 
ing her  uncle's  cheek  when  we  en- 
tered.    Mr   F ,   an  exemplary 

clergyman,  who  had  been  one  of 

E 's  earliest  and  dearest  friends, 

sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with  a 
copy  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  **  Holy  Li- 
vinff  and  Dying,"  from  which  he  was 
reading  in  a  low  tone,  at  the  reauest 

of  E .    The  appearance  or  the 

latter  was  verv  interesting.  At  his 
own  instance,  ne  had  not  long  before 
been  shaved,  vrashed,  ana  had  a 
change  of  linen;  and  the  bed  was 
also  but  recently  made,  and  was  not 
at  all  tumbled  or  disordered.  The 
mournful  tolling  of  the  church-bell 
for  a  funeral  was  also  heard  at  inter- 
vals, and  added  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  scene.  I  have  seldom  felt  in  such 
a  state  of  excitement  as  I  was  on  first 
entering  the  room.  He  shook  hands 
with  ei^  of  us,  or  rather  we  shook 
his  hands,  for  he  could  hardly  lift 
them  from  the  bed.  **  Well— thank 
you  for  coming  to  bid  me  fcurewell  !** 
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said  he,  with  a  Bmile ;  adding  pre- 
sently, «  Will  you  allow  Mr  F to 

proceed  with  what  he  is  reading?" 
Of  course  we  nodded,  and  sat  in 

silence,  listening.  I  watched  E 's 

features;  they  were  much  wasted— > 
but  exhibited  no  traces  of  pain.  His 
eye,  though  rather  sunk  intne  socket, 
was  full  of  the  calnmess  and  confi- 
dence of  unwavering"  hope,  and  often 
directed  upwards  with  a  devout  ex- 
pression. A  most  heavenly  serenity 
was  diffused  over  his  countenance. 
His  lips  occasionally  moved,  as  if  in 
the  utterance  of  prayer.    When  Mr 

F had  closed!^  the  book,  the  first 

words  uttered  b v  E were, "  Oh ! 

the  infinite  goodness  of  God !" 

"  Do  you  feel  that  your  •  anchor 
is  withfai  the  veil  ?' "  enquiredF— • 

**  Oh  I— yes — yes! — My  vessel  is 
steadily  moored — the   tide   of  life 

foes  fastAway — lam  forgetting  that 
ever  sailed  on  its  sea!"  replied 
E' ,  closing  his  eyes. 

**  The  star  of  faith  shines  clearest 
in  the  night  of  expiring  nature !"  ex- 
claimed F b 

"  The  Sun— the  Sun  of  faith,  say 

rather,"  replied  E >  in  a  tone  of 

fervent  exultation;  "  it  turns  my 
night  into  day— it  warms  my  soul — 
itrekindles  my  energies ! — Sun — sun 
of  righteousness*' !— he  exclaimed, 
faintly.  Miss  E kissed  him  re- 
peatedly with  deep  emotion.  "  Em- 
ma, my  love  V  he  whispered, "  hope 
thou  in  God !  See  how  he  will  sup- 
port thee  in  death  !" — She  burst  into 
tears. — "  Will  you  promise  me,  love, 
to  read  the  little  Bible  I  ^ve  you 
when  I  am  gone— especially  the 
New  Testament? — ^Do— do,  love." 

«  I  will— 1 ;*   replied    Miss 

E ,  almost  choked  with  her  emo- 
tions.   She  could  say  no  more. 

•*  Dr ^,"  he  addressed  me,  *  I 

feel  more  towards  you  than  I  can  ex- 

Eress;  your  services — services ** 
e  ffrew  very  pale  and  faint  I  rose 
ana  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
put  it  to  his  lips.  He  drank  a  few 
tea-spoonfuls;  and  it  revived  him. 

**  Well !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  stronger 
voice  than  I  had  before  heard  him 
speak.  *'  I  thank  God  I  leave  in 
perfect  peace  with  all  mankind  I 
There  is  but  one  thing  that  grieves 
me — the  general  neglect  of  religion 

among  men  of  science."    Dr  D 

said  it  must  afford  him  great  consola- 
tion to  reflect  on  the  st^Mlfast  re- 
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ffard  for  religion  which  he  himself 
had  always  evidenced.  "  No,  no— I 
have  gone  nearly  as  far  astray  as  any 
of  them ;  but  God's  rod  has  brought 
me  back  again.  I  thank  God  de- 
voutly, that  he  ever  afflicted  me  as 
I  have  been  afflicted  through  life — 
He  knows  I  do !"  *  ♦  *  Some  one 
mentioned  the  prevalence  of  ma- 
terialism. He  lamented  it  bitterly ; 
but  assured  us  that  several  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  a^e — naming 
them — ^believed  firmly  m  the  im- 
materiality and  immortality  of  the 
human  soul. 

*•  Do  you  feel  firmly  convinced  of 
it — on  natural  and  philosophical 
grounds  ?"  enauired  Dr  D . 

**  I  do ;  and  nave,  ever  since  I  in- 
stituted an  enquuy  on  the  subject 
I  think  the  difficulty  is  to  believe 
the  reverse — ^when  it  is  ovmed  on 
all  hands,  that  nothing  in  Nature's 
changes  suggests  the  iaea  of  annlhi^ 
lation.  I  own  that  doubts  have 
ver^  often  crossed  my  mind  on  the 
subject — but  could  never  see  the 
reason  of  them !" 

"  But  vour  confidence  does  not  rest 
on  the  barren  grounds  of  reason," 
said  I ;  "  you  believe  Him  who 
brought  'life  and  immortality*  into 
the  world." 

«  Yes—'  Thanks  be  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ!'" 

**  Do  you  never  feel  a  pang  of  re- 
gret at  leaving  life  ?"  I  enquired. 

**No,  no,  no!"  he  replied  with 
emphasis;  ''life  and  I  are  grown 
unnt  for  each  other !  My  sympathies 
—my  hopes — my  ioys,  are  too  large 
for  it !  Why  shoiud  I,  just  got  into 
the  haven,  think  of  risking  ship- 
wreck again  ?" 

«         «         ♦         «         « 

He  lay  still  for  nearly  twenty  mi- 
nutes without  speaking.  His  breath- 
ing was  evidently  accomplished  with 
great  difficult ;  and  when  his  eyes 
occasionally  nxed  on  any  of  us,  we 
perceived  that  tiieir  expression  was 
altered.  He  did  not  seem  to  see 
what  he  looked  at  I  noticed  his 
fingers  also  slowly  twitchine  or 
scratching  the  bed-clothes.  Stm  the 
expression  of  his  features  vras  calm 
and  tranquil  as  ever.  He  was  mur- 
muring something  in  Miss  E 's 

ear ;  and  she  whispered  to  us,  that  he 
said,  "  Don't  go—/  shall  want  you 
at  siz,**    WitWn  about  a  quarter  of 
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•ix  o'clock,  he  enquired  where  Em- 
ma was,  and  Dr  D ,  and  Mr  F , 

and  myself.  We  severally  answered, 
that  we  sat  around  him. 

**  I  have  not  seen  you  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes.  Shake  hands  with 
me !"  We  did.  **  Emma,  my  sweet 
love  I  put  your  arm  round  my  neck 
-^l  am  cold,  cold."  Her  tears  fell 
fast  on  his  face.  **  Don't  cry,  love 
— don't— I  am  quite  happy! — God 
—God — ^bless  you,  love !  * 

His  lower  jaw  began  to  droop  a 
little. 

Mr  F ,  moved  almost  to  tears, 

rose  from  his  chair,  and  noiselessly 
kneeled  down  beside  him. 

"  Have  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ!"  he  exclaimed,looking  stead* 
fastly  into  his  face. 

**  I  DO  I"  he  answered  distinctly, 
while  a  faint  smile  stole  over  his 
drooping  features. 

"  Let  us  pray  I"  whispered  Mr 
F— *- ;  and  we  all  knelt  aown  in  si- 
lence. I  was  never  so  overpowered 
in  my  life.  I  thought  I  should  have 
been  choked  with  suppressing  my 
emotions.    *'  O  Lord,  our  heavenly 

Father !"  commenced  Mr  F ^  in 

a  low  tone,  *'  receive  thou  the  spirit 
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of  thisourdyingbrother-*-— ."  E— — 
slowly  elevated  his  left  hand,  and 
kept  it  pointing  upwards  for  a  i^w 
moments,  when  it  suddenly  dropped, 
and  a  long  deep  respiration  announ- 
ced that  this  ereat  and  good  man  had 
breathed  his  last ! 

No  one  in  the  room  spoke  or  stir- 
red for  several  minutes;  and  I  al- 
most thought  I  could  hear  the  beat- 
ings of  our  hearts.  He  died  within 
a  few  moments  of  six  o'clock.  Yes 
—there  lay  the  sad  ef^^  of  our  de- 
ceased *'  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend ;" — and  yet,  why  ciul  it  sad  ? 
I  could  detect  no  trace  of  sadness  in 
his  features— he  had  left  in  peace 
and  joy ;  he  had  lived  well,  ana  died 
as  he  had  lived.  I  can  now  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  that  prayer  of  one 
of  old—"  Let  ME  die  the  deaUi  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  mt  last  end  be  like 
his  I" 

There  was  some  talk  among  his 
friends  of  erecting  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  Westmmster  Abbey ;  but 
it  has  been  dropped.  We  soon  lose 
the  recoUection  of  departed  excel- 
lence, if  it  require  any  thing  like 
active  exertion. 


IGNORAMUS  ON  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


No.lL 


Wb  now  return  in  our  ignorance 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Fine  Arts  of 
old  in  England. 

Of  ancient  English  painting  our 
friend  Allan  gives  a  rapid  and  vigor- 
ous sketch ;  scanty  enough,  indeed, 
hut  ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  The  shallow 
rill  was  lost  in  desert  sands,  and  the 
true  fountain  of  British  Art  arose  in 
the  I8th  century.  Whatever  may  be 
decided  as  to  the  authenticity  of  Os- 
sian  or  Taiessin,  they  certainly  were 
not  the  fathers  of  modem  British 
verse. 

Religious  painting  of  some  sort  or 
otlier  was  introduced  by  St  Bene- 
dict Bisiob,  the  friend  and  early  pre- 
ceptor of  the  venerable  Bede,  whose 
history  you  have  read  in  Southey's 
VindicisB  Ecclesise  Anglicans,  or  if 
not,  pray  do.  He  ornamented  the 
church  of  Wearroouth  with  the  Vi- 
sions of  the  Apocalypse.  It  would 
be  curiou9,  If^it  were  possible,  to 


compare  those  said  Visions  at  Wear- 
mouth  with  Mr  West's  Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse,  and  other  pieces  taken 
from  the  same  mysterious  source  in 
later  times,  all  of  which,  whatever 
their  historicd  merits,  seem  to  fall 
into  the  same  error  of  presenting 
simultaneously  objects  which  the 
Prophet  must  have  seen  in  succes- 
sion. But  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
paint  a  Vision,  far  more  to  convey 
to  waking  uninspired  sense,  the 
power  and  import  of  a  Prophets 
vision.  The  best  thatcan  be  achieved 
in  that  kind  is  as  impotent  as  the 
black  pages  in  Tristram  Shandy  to 
pourtray  primeval  darkness.  Of 
St  Benedict,  however,  Mr  CuqbIw* 
ham  says  nothmg,  but  barilla  Ml 
survey  with  Henry  the  IwP^j " 
timid  and  pious  king,  who  ' 
ed  many  Cathedrals,  and 
them  witli  sculpture  and  ] 
an  extent)  and  with  ft 
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rited  the  commendadon  of  Flaxman. 
Tlie  royal  iDstructioDS  of  1233  are 
curious,  aud  inform  us  of  the  cha- 
racter of  art  at  that  remote  period, 
and  of  the  subordinate  condition  of 
its  professors.  In  Italy,  indeed,  as 
well  as  in  England,  an  artist  was 
then,  and  lon^  after,  considered  as  a 
mere  mechanic*  He  was  commonly 
at  once  a  carver  of  wood,  a  maker 
of  figures,  a  house  and  heraldry 
painter,  a  carpenter,  an  upholsterer, 
and  a  mason ;  and  sometmies,  over 
and  above  all  this,  he  was  a  tailor. 
This  seems  to  surprise  and  offend 
Allan ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  nm  so  far 
from  wondering  that  artists  were 
tailors  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
that  I  regret  that  tailors  are  not  art- 
ists in  the  nineteenth,  and  fearlessly 
affirm  that  no  human  being  is  fit  to 
be  tailor,  mantua-maker,  milliner, 
corset-maker,  coiffeur,  or  even  so 
much  as  to  dress  his  own  hair,  who 
has  not  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  design. 
Are  not  the  greatest  masters  almost 
as  much  celebrated  for  their  drape- 
ries as  for  their  nudes  ?  Does  not 
the  tailor,  as  well  as  the  artist,  re- 
quire much  knowledge  of  colour, 
much  skill  of  hand,  much  experience 
in  human  character,  an  acquaintance 
with  anatomy,  a  smattering  of  geo- 
metry, a  fine  sense  of  beauty,  and 
adroitness  at  flattery,  a  nice  obser- 
vance of  complexions,  dexterity  in 
concealing  the  defects  of  nature,  and 
the  talent  of  displaying  and  imita- 
ting her  perfections  ?  Does  not  a 
comely  costume  require  a  variety  of 
parts,  a  unity  in  the  whole,  a  har- 
mony of  colours,  a  tone,  a  fitness,  a 
just  magnitude,  a  proportion,  a  cha- 
racteristic expression,  suited  to  the 
age,  country,  profession,  aspect, 
height,  and  manner  of  the  wearer  ? 
If  Albert  Durer  drew  mathematically, 
and  published  a  book  of  proportions 
for  tne  instruction  of  his  trade— our 
modern  costumier  $  take  measure  by 
aljgebra,  and  cut  out  by  diagrams. 
Ifa  perfectconnoisseur  can  ascertain 
the  merits  and  dimensions  of  a  colos- 
sus, of  which  no  part  is  extant  but 
the  great  toe.  Snip  can  do  more— 
he  can  make  you  an  impeccable  pair 
of  inexpressibles,  by  simply  taking 
the  girth  of  your  thumb.  It  would 
contribute  marvellously,  not  only  to 
the  grace  of  our  beaux,  but  to  the 
health  of  our  beUes.  if  their  advisers 
la  afifairs  of  drew  Ittdhtfudied  the 
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antique,  read  Sir  Joshua's  Lectures 
and  Hogarth*s  Analysis,  and  imbibed 
the  principles  of  the  Italian  masters* 
So  might  they  learn  what  to  aim  at— 
any  fashionable  assembly  will  shew 
them  what  to  shun. 

As  the  colouring  of  a  picture  may 
be  at  once  chaste  and  rich,  so  may  a 
dress  be  splendid,  and  yet  simple. 
Bad  pictures  are  often  both  tawdry 
and  dingy— so  are  ill-dressed  people. 

With  regard  to  all  drapery,  whe- 
ther stitched,  painted,  or  carved,  one 
rule  is  absolute — it  should  never 
challenge  a  separate  attention,  biit 
seem  a  necessary  congenital  part  of 
the  person.  Clothes,  if  we  think  of 
them  on  ourselves,  must  be  uncom- 
fortable—if in  others,  indecorous. 
The  draperies  of  mere  drapery-paint- 
ers cemind  us  of  the  silks  and  Tel- 
vets  displayed  some  years  ago  at 
Brandenourg-house,  or  a  Sabbath- 
breaking  Cockney  in  his  Sunday 
toggery— or,  to  come  nearer  to  the 
point,  a  lay  figure  in  real  clothes, 
ill- fashioned  garments  have  always 
more  or  less  of  this  fault;  you  can 
neither  wear  them,  nor  see  them 
worn,  without  tiiinking  of  them.  But 
the  best  and  most  graceful  offend  on 
the  same  ground,  if,  however  well- 
fashioned,  they  be  very  much  out  of 
the  fashion,  or  anywise  unsuitable 
to  the  age,  rank,  or  character  of  the 
wearer.  Sombre  habits  in  a  dashing 
woman  of  fashion  have  the  effect  of 
a  disguise.  It  is  possible  to  dress 
too  plain  for  modesty. 

Sir  Joshua  advises  that  drapery 
should  be  neither  silk,  satin,  gros  de 
Naples,  velvet,  plush,  sarsenet,  c^ico, 
cambric,  paduasoy,  corduroy,  bom- 
bazine, huckaback,  nor  any  otiier  fa- 
bric or  manufacture.  It  should  be 
drapery,  and  nothing  else—a  wise 
precept,  which  liie  tailor  cannot  fol- 
low to  the  letter,  but  to  the  spirit 
whereof  he  will  do  well  to  attend. 
To  prove  that  I  am  not  singular  in 
my  views  of  this  subject,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  that  certain 
ladies  consulted  Kent,  the  universal 
genius,  painter,  architect,  and  land- 
scape-gardener, about  their  birth- 
day suits ;  and  the  wicked  wag  ar- 
rayed one  In  a  petticoat,  decorated 
with  columns  or  the  five  orders,  and 
another  in  a  bronze-coloured  satin, 
with  ornaments  of  gold. 

In  sober  sadness,  and  conscious  ig- 
norance, I  cannot  conceive  the  mere 
2  K 
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colouriBt,  or  even  the  designer,  who    more  gorgcoua  tints  than  ever  laj 


^».. 


works  for  the  eye  alone, — whose  de- 
signs contdnneitherpoetry  nor  sense, 
and  communicate  neither  knowledge 
nor  power, — as  anywise  superior  to 
a  tailor.  His  craft  may,  or  may  not, 
be  tiie  more  difficult  of  the  two;  but 
Snip's  is  undoubtedly  the  more  use- 
ful. As  for  the  sensual  pleasure 
which  colour  is  capable  of  affording, 
Utian  himself  was  a  fool  to  the 
waved  and  watered,  glossy,  light- 
catchinff,  ever- varyine  hues  of  the 
silken  bales,  for  which  hungry  Spi- 
talfields  too  often  receives  the  wages 
of  starvation.  Every  vagrant  Auto- 
lycus,— ^  each  wandering  merchant 
bent  beneath  his  load,"— exposes  to 
the  covetous  eyes  of  the  village  lass 


on  mortal  pcdette  ! 

To  proceed.  When  the  arts  were 
reviving  in  Italy,  England,  ^>ccupied 
with  foreign  and  domestic  wars, 
oppressed  m  her  trade,  exhausted  in 
her  treasury,  devoted  to  ruin,  ex- 

Sense,  and  senseless  ostentation,  pro- 
ted  not  by  the  example.  Italy  ex- 
gorted  Bulls  and  Legates  a  Ceitere, 
ut  kept  tiie  piunters  at  home ;  yet, 
in  the  age  of  Chaucer,  a  great  artist 
would  not  have  been  neglected.  The 
third  Edward  was  magnificent;  his 
unfortunate  grandson  was  profuse. 
John  of  Gaunt  was  the  patron  of 
Chaucer,  but  whether  as  poet  or 
painter,  does  not  appear.  Richard 
U.  noticed  Gower.*     What  «  art 


*  In  Thames,  when  it  waa  flowing, 
As  I  by  boat  came  rowing ; 
So  as  Fortune  ber  time  set. 
My  liege  lord  perdumce  I  met, 
And  so  befell,  aa  I  came  nigb, 
Out  of  my  boat,  wben  be  me  sigh — ie,  saw, 
He  bad  me  come  into  bis  barge ; 
But  wben  I  was  witb  bim  at  large, 
Amongst  otber  tbings  be  said, 
He  batb  tbis  cbarge  upon  me  laid, 
Some  new  tbing  I  sbould  book, 
Tbat  be  bimself  migbt  on  it  look. 

Ckmfetsio  Amantit* 

The  earlier  copies  of  tbis  strange  poem  contain  many  flattering  notices  of  Ricbard)  wblcb 
the  old  bard  tbougbt  proper  afterwards  to  expunge  wben  tbat  unbappy  prince  bad  lost  tbe 
popularity  to  wbicb  be  ^'enfeoflfed  bimself,"  and  for  wbicb  be  foifeited  autbority  and 
respect. 

Poets,  rain  men,  in  tbeir  mood, 
Travel  witb  tbe  multitude. 

Yet  it  waa  not  mncb  to  Gower's  credit,  after  receiying  such  condescension  from  bis  hapless 
•orereign,  to  bail  tbe  accession  of  tbe  usurper  Bolingbroke,  in  vile  LeoninC)  or  rather 
Assinine  verses.  Tbe  author  who  beshrives  an  established  sovereign,  has  at  least  custom  to 
plead  for  bis  folly ;  but  be  that  hastens  to  salute  the  parhelion  of  revolution,  runs  the  risk 
of  being  derided  as  a  &lse  prophet,  and  despised  as  a  sycophant.  Poets,  it  seems,  could  be 
as  baae  in  the  fourteenth  century  as  in  the  nineteenth.  Nay,  I  will  fearlessly  aver,  that 
the  moral  character  of  fine  litwature  was  never  so  high  or  so  pure  as  at  present. 

^  Gower  has  of  late  found  a  sturdy  patron  in  Sharon  Turner,  who  seems  inclined  to  set 
bim  on  a  level  at  least  with  Chaucer.  Sharon  is  a  sensible  man,  a  patient  investigator  of 
the  past.  English  history  is  much  indebted  to  bis  labours ;  but  he  is  not  quite  frve  from 
that  amiable  partiality  which  we  all  are  apt  to  feel  for  what  is  peculiarly  our  own.  Well 
did  Elia  observe,  one  cannot  make  a  pet  of  a  book  that  every  body  reads.  But  a  book  that 
nobody  has  read  but  one's  self,  and  perhaps  half  a  dosen  of  one's  particular  friends,  becomes 
part  of  one's  personality — "bone  of  my  bone."  Sir  William  Jones  equalled  Ferdusi  to 
Homer,  snd  thought  the  Sacontala  worthy  of  Euripides,  Racine,  or  Shakspeare.  Probably 
Dr  Bowring  thinks  the  Russian  anthology  superior  to  the  Greek. 

According  to  "  ancient  Gower,"  love-making  in  his  time  must  have  been  a  very  serious 
and  erudite  business ;  for  his  Confessio  Amantis — a  conversation  between  a  young  lover  and 
tbe  Priest  of  Venus — seems  to  be  a  metrical  encyclopaedia, — a  brief,  tedious  abstract  of  tbe 
omne  scibUe, — a  compendium  of  all  the  ologies  then  extant.  Some  of  the  love-tales,  how- 
ever, are  reUted  with  much  truth  and  simple  pathos.  Gower  had  certainly  been  in  love 
hhntclf ;  but  whether  he  found  alchymy  and  logic  very  serviceable  in  bis  courtohip,  ia  rsUier 
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there  wis»  Itek'd  not  encounig»>  pampered  menial ;  henee,  though  it 
ment."  Painting  partook  of  the  war*  ma^  spring,  and  grow,  and  flouriBh 
like  spirit  of  the  time,  and  became  amid  war  and  tumult,  and  even  aur* 
martial,  instead  of  religious.  But  a  Tive  under  a  despotism — under  a 
passion  for  gilded  banners  and  8ur>  militanr  aristocracy,  it  seareo  eon 
coats  of  arms,  is  not  a  taste  for  art  lift  its  head.  It  must  be  lored,  ho- 
St  Edward  is  as  good  a  suliject  as  St  noured,  esteemed,  for  its  own  sake- 
George  ^  and  the  Wivems  of  Heral-  not  fed,  flattered,  and  despised.  The 
dry  are  as  to  removed  from  la  beUe  knights  and  barons  bola  might  ba 
NoHtre,  as  Ihe  Draffons  of  the  Apo-  liberal,  as  the  better  kind  of  ttiieres 
calypse.  In  fact,  Inngs  and  princes  generally  are,  to  the  minstrels  who 
cannot  make  artists ;  they  can  only  lauded  their  vices,  and  would  have 
employ  and  pay  them ;  and  mere  rewarded  the  limner  who  could  era* 
pageantry  is  so  far  from  art,  that  it  blazon  images  of  blood  or  sensuality, 
hardly  implies  civilization.  Well  does  as  well  as  the  largitore$  rapinm  con^ 
Milton  s^ak  of  ^barbaric  pearl  and  monly  reward  the  instruments  of 
gold.*'  The  spirit  of  art  b  proud,  their  pleasures ;  but  they  cannot  con- 
and  brooks  not  the  condition  of  a  fer  dignity.     Those  haughty  lords 


dubiouf.  Th«  leadiiif  idea  of  hii  OonfiBttio  it  thia— that  the  toitor,  to  be  worthjr  of  his 
mistrcMy  thouU  be  fiiniithed,  not  only  with  evtry  moral  and  Chriitian  virtue,  bat  with  all 
divine  and  human  learning,  with  every  feat  of  skill,  and  every  device  of  wit.  BIr  Turner 
hat  given  copious  extracts,  which  will  probably  satisfy  the  curious  reader.  He  that  wants 
more  of  the  **  moral  Gower/*  will  find  thie  whole  of  his  English  works  in  the  second  volume  of 
Chalmers's  collection.  His  French  versea,  entitled  Petitio  Orantis,  and  his  Latin  Rhyming 
Chronicle,  have  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  printed.  The  Vox  Qamantis  is  a  half  histo- 
rical, half  all^wical  description  of  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection,  and  the  disorders  consequent 
thereon.  It  may  contain  some  curious  information,  and  should  be  carefully  and  learnedly 
edited  at  the  public  expense.  Gower  could  not  tell  his  tale  of  domestic  troubles  without 
converting  it  into  a  vision.  This  dosing  somnambulistic  fashion  then  in  vogue,  has  of  late 
been  revived  by  poets,  who  have  gone  to  sleep  to  dream  over  what  they  had  read  in  the 
Times  or  the  Annual  Reyi$ter,^^Xxi  be  informed,  supematurally,  of  Uie  contents  of  the 
London  Oazttte  extraordinary.  It  is  remarkable,  that  almost  all  the  allegorical  composi- 
tions of  the  middle  ages  begin  with  a  description  of  the  weather,  or  the  time  of  the  year 
— a  custom  followed  in  the  **  Induction  to  the  Mirror  for  Afagistrates,**  and  in  the 
prologues  to  Gawain  Douglass's  ^neid.  The  Vox  Clamantis  accordingly  begins  with  a 
florid  delineation  of  summer,  as  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  broke  out  in  June  1361.  The  poet 
innocently  goeth  forth  to  pick  flowers,  falls  asleep,  and  dreams  that  a  huge  multitude  of 
men-monsters,  in  the  shape  of  wolves,  apes,  swine.  Ice.,  advanced  towards  hlm^who  for 
their  leadei*  choee  a  jay,  called  Wat— .committed  terrible  havoc,  and  drove  well-disposed 
persons — ^himself  among  the  rest — to  the  woods  and  caves.  His  Wat,  whom  he  sets  forth 
as  **  Vox  tetra,  trux  vultus,  verissima  mortis  imago,"  bears  small  resemblanoe  to  the  sighing 
sentimental  Reformer,  the  Wat  Tyler  of  surreptitious  notoriety.  The  poem  proceeds  with 
a  satirical  description  of  the  vices  of  the  times— not  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  **  Age,** 
a  poem  ;  or  the  '*  Age  Reviewed,"  a  satire ;  or  even  of  the  '*  Reigning  Viee"— and  con- 
cludes with  earnestly  exhorting  Richard  to  a  radical  reform  of  himself.  As  a  fpecimen  af 
Gower's  Latin  versification : 

Sylva  vetus  densa,  nulla  violata  securi, 
Absque  superciUo,  mihi  nubb  sub  tegumento ; 
Nulla  superficies  tunc,  quia  trita  fbit, 
Perque  dies  aliquot  latitens  omnemque  tremlscens 
Ad  strepitum  fogi,  visa  periela  cavens. 

These  verses  would  hardly  escape  flogging  at  Eton. 

Gower  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  which  he  devoted  and  bequeathed 
to  pious  purposes.  Like  most  of  our  early  writers,  characterised  at  least  as  much  by  the 
garrulity  of  age  as  the  simplicity  of  childhood,  "  full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instance^" 
an  endless  story-teller,  who  could  conjure  a  Christian  meaning  into  a  heathen  fthle»  ttd 
evoke  a  heavy  moral  from  a  light  love-tale ;  a  very  honest  man — politioa  i 
a  fair  allowance  of  honest  self-importance  j  a  severe  censor  of  1 ' 
bad  one ;  and  a  bokl  menitor  of  his  king,  when  that  kin^  1 
indignity. 
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might  have  sense  enoueh  to  admire 
geDius ;  but  the  pride  of  caste  would 
never  allow  them  to  esteem  it 

Vanity  is  a  bad  patron,  and  Super- 
stition a  much  worse.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  that  Popery  was  the  nurse 
of  modem  painting ;  the  more  rigid 
Romanists  are,  and  always  were,  as 
averse  to  real  art  as  the  Puritans 
themselves.  Individual  Popes,  and 
wealthy  orders,  doubtless,  encou- 
raged painting;  but  this  supposed 
misappropriation  of  church-treasures 
did  not  escape  censure.  Supersti- 
tion in  the  child  of  Fear — the  basest, 
cruellest,  blindest,  stupidest  passion 
in  human  nature.  It  represents  the 
Deity  as  an  ugly  and  malignant  De- 
mon :  sees  nothing  but  evu  and  de- 
formity in  the  works  of  God.  How, 
then,  should  it  imprint  beauty  on  the 
works  of  man  ?  Idolatry,  and  her 
elder  sister  Allegory,  have  spawned 
more  monsters  than  ever  sprung 
.  from  Medusa's  Gorgon  blood.  No- 
thing can  be  meaner  or  more  hideous 
than  the  daubs  and  dolls  to  which 
the  Papists  fall  down.  Raphael's 
Madonnas  work  no  miracles.  In 
truth,  the  church  of  Rome  has  been 
as  much  divided  against  itself,  as 
everthe  Protestant  Miscellany.  There 
are  High-church  Catholics,  and  Low- 
church  Catholics,  bigots,  and  libe- 
rals, poetical  enthusiasts,  vulgar  fa- 
natics, and  Utilitarian  prosemen, 
united,  it  may  be,  by  a  nominal  ad- 
herence, to  Lord  Peter,  but  far 
enough  from  being  of  one  mind, 
either  about  religious  painting  or 
any  thing  else. 

After  all,  the  most  Interesting  art- 
ists of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  the 
professors,  with  their  omnigenous 
qualifications,  but  the  monks  and  the 
ladies.  The  illuminated  missals,  and 
other  manuscripts — as  finely  pencil- 
led as  time  andt  patience  could  make 
them—as  gay  as  gilt  and  glowing 
colours  must  be — not  always  so  de- 
corous as  work  of  holy  hand  should 
be — ^have  a  value,  which  does  not  in- 
variably pertain  to  the  chef^ceuvres 
of  the  classic  schools — one  may  learn 
a  great  deal  from  them.  From  Uiese, 
and  the  unceasing  fulminations  of  the 
pulpit  against  excess  of  apparel,  to- 
gether with  the  yet  more  inefficient 
sumptuary  laws,  we  find  that  our 
wise  ancestors  were  even  more  ex- 

Sensive,  and  far  more  absurd  and  in- 
ecenty  in  arraying  their  persons. 
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than  the  most  degenerate  of  their 
descendants.  We  discover  some- 
thing of  their  way  of  living,  whidi 
was  far  more  genial  and  comfortable 
than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  We  may 
form  some  notion  of  their  prevailing 
cast  of  features.  Above  all,  the  ex- 
istence of  such  laborious  luxuries  of 
the  eye,  is  a  consoling  fact.  To  read 
the  books  called  Histories,  we  might 
imagine  that  murder  and  arson,  ty- 
ranny and  fraud,  usurpation  and  per- 
.  secution,  were  the  sole  employments 
of  mankind— that  the  great  were  all 
wicked,  and  the  poor  all  miserable. 
It  is  pleasant,  therefore,  to  find  that 
men  have  always  had  some  leisure 
—that  a  few  have  ever  been  able  to 
look  out  of  their  windows  with  calm, 
observant  eyes — and  that  many  can 
be  amused  with  trifles  in  the  worst 
of  times— that  is,  at  all  times — which, 
thank  God,  are  not  half  so  bad  as 
some  malcontents  would  persuade 
us.  Many  of  these  curiosities  were 
destroyed  at  the  Reformation,  which, 
like  all  great  changes,  was  brought 
about  by  the  combined  agency  of  the 
best  spirits  and  the  worst  Whether 
the  havoc  of  that  era  proceeded  from 
misguided  zeal,  and  indiscreet  imita- 
tion of  the  Israelites,  or  from  the 
mobbish  love  of  destruction,  incited, 
as  usual,  by  cold-blooded  speculators 
in  plunder,  for  us  it  is  most  wise  to 
consider  it  as  the  price  of  a  benefit, 
which  could  not  be  purchased  too 
dear.  It  is  some  consolation,  too, 
that  we  had  no  works  of  art  worth 
reeretting.  We  have  cathedrals  still 
in  oeautyand  perfection ;  and  though 
some  are  in  ruins,  they  are  not  leas 
honourable — perhaps  more  honour- 
ed, and  certainly  more  poetical  and 
picturesque.  But  the  tapestry  and 
embroidery,  the  curious  needlework, 
the  labours  of  the  graphic  loom, 
which  employed  the  well-a>ricked 
fingers  of  the  dames  of  old,  could 
excite  no  religious  animosity;  but 
worms,  and  £unps,  and  fire,  and 
change  of  fashions,  and  perhaps  more 
than  all,  the  gold  and  silver  thread 
which  they  contained,  have  mingled 
most  of  tiiese  products  of  domestic 
industry  with  the  mass  of  things  that 
were.  But  it  is  by  no  means  true, 
as  Mr  Cunningham  asserts,  that  thk 
branch  of  art  is  entirely  neglected  mx 
present  The  ladies  do  not,  hideed» 
work  battie-pieces,  or  Scriptm^ 
pieces,  or  naked  gods,  in  wo  ^ 
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mohair,  or  silk;  but  flonrers,  fruit, 
and  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  lions, 
tigers,  and  giruTes,  grow  daily  be- 
neath their  hands  i  and  very  pretty 
they  are.  We  have  watched  their 
progress  many  a  time.  We  can  re- 
member, too,  when  the  cozy  parlour 
of  a  country  inn,  or  the  triangular 
sanctum  of  a  respectable  shopkeeper, 
was  never  without  some  garniture 
of  this  kind,  with  the  fair  artist's 
name  (generally  a  pretty  name)  in- 
geuiouBly  interwoven.  We  think,  by 
the  way,  that  Delia,  and  Daphne,  and 
Strephon,  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  Cupids,  arrows,  crooKs,  and  sheep, 
never  look  so  natural  as  when  stitch- 
ed in  worsted.  Needlework  is  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  design.  A  snug 
room  hung  round  with  tapestry  is 
the  truest  Arcadia. 

But  we  loiter  in  these  bypaths 
and  flowery  lanes-^^tY  irreparo' 
bile  temptts^ii  is  past  twelve,  and  we 
are  still  in  the  14th  century.  If  you 
please,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  year 
1526,  when  Holbein  arrived  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  for  the  first  time  our  dear 
little  isle  entertained  a  great  pidnter. 
He  was  a  native  of  Basle ;  but  finding 
the  salubrious  influences  of  native 
air  counteracted  by  an  over-rating 
wife  and  an  under-rating  public,  he 
came  to  the  court  of  bluff  iCmg  Harry* 
His  first  English  patron  was  tne  Earl 
of  Arundel — a  title  to  which  art  owes 
something,  and  chronology  more. 

Hans  is  commonly  regarded  as  a 
literal  prosaic  portrait-painter,  who 
drew  correctly  what  he  saw,  but  saw 
only  with  every-day  eyes,  and  made 
a  dead  map  of  the  human  counte- 
nance,—devoid  of  all  that  makes 
beauty  charming,  or  irregularity  cha- 
racteristic. Those  who  have  seen 
his  "  Dance  of  Death,"  will  not  readi- 
ly believe  that  he  wanted  invention. 
He  who  could  impai*t  expression  to 
a  skull,  and  intellectual  mterest  to 
all  varieties  of  corruption,  could 
scarce  be  a  mechanical  matter-of- 
fact  person.  Neither  is  it  true  that 
his  portraits  are  without  meaning, 
though  they  may  not  be  distinguished 
for  grace.  They  are  like  what  his 
sitters  for  the  most  part  were,  and 
were  content  to  be  represented— 
kin^,  (queens,  lords,  ana  ladies,  not 
divmities,  nor  very  amiable  men  and 
women.  But  when  he  had  a  worthy 
subject,  he  could  do  ample  justice-— 
witness  hi9  Sir  Thomaa  More,  in 
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whom  he  has  combined,  what  seldom 
meet,  regular  beauty,  with  the  cast 
of  thought, — dignity  with  benevo- 
lence,—the  air  of  rank  with  the  stamp 
of  individuality.  It  is  beautifully 
engraved  in  Southey's  Colloquies, 
ana  is  very  like  the  apparition.  Hans 
did  not  flatter  Henry,  whom  he  has 
made  as  fat,  sensual,  cruel,  and 
clever,  as  the  life  itself;  he  could 
flatter,  however,  as  KingHarry  found 
in  the  case  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose 
Teutonic  bulk  drew  forth  that  well- 
known  exclamation  of  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  which  proves  that  kings 
were  less  courteous  in  days  of  yore 
than  at  present ;  a  Flanders  mare  had 
been  too  good  a  wife  for  him.  He 
had  good  brains,  however,  and  knew 
something  of  value,  if  the  follow* 
ing  anecdote  be  true:  "One  day, 
while  the  artist  was  painting  in  pri« 
vate  the  portrait  of  a  favourite  lady 
for  the  kmg,  a  great  lord  unexpect* 
edly  found  his  way  into  the  chamber* 
The  painter,  a  brawny,  powerful 
man,  and  somewhat  touchy  of  tem- 

Eer,  threw  the  intruder  down  stairs, 
olted  the  door,  ran  to  the  king  by  a 
private  passage,  fell  on  his -knees, 
asked  for  pardon,  and  obtained  it. 
In  came  the  courtier,  and  made  his 
complaint  *By  God's  splendour,' 
exclaimed  the  king, '  you  have  not  to 
do  with  Hans,  but  with  me.  Of  seven 

rsasants  I  can  make  seven  lords,  but 
cannot  make  one  Hans  Holbein.'  '* 
It  is  traditionally  asserted  that  Henry 
employed  Holbein  to  paint  the  por« 
traits  of  the  fairest  young  ladies  in 
his  kingdom,  that  in  case  of  the  queen 

Eatient  playing  the  provoked  wife, 
e  might  go  and  choose  from  his 
gallery.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
such  a  king  might  do,~but  what 
need  of  portraits,  when  he  could 
command  Ibc  originals  ? 

The  love  of  tiue  and  precedence 
is  the  besetting  sin  of  womanhood, 
but  surely  no  good  woman  would 
willingly  have  been  Henry's  wife — 
even  to  be  England's  queen  ?  Blue- 
beard, or  the  dultan  Schahriar,  or  the 
Prince  of  Camboy,  "who  nightly 
stinks  a  queen  to  death,"  would  nave 
been  a  preferable  spouse. 

Holbein  died  of  the  plague  in  1 554. 
Allan  has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
tell  us,  that  ho  wrought  with  the  left 
hand.  He  is  perfectly  right,— let  the 
left  hand  not  lose  the  credit  of  bo 
much  excellence* 
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"  He  had  a  strong  frame,  a  swarthr 
sensual  face,  and  a  neck  like  abulL^' 
His  works  were  once  more  nume- 
rous in  England  than  at  present; 
some  were  destroyed  during  the  civil 
wars,  some  sold  abroad  by  the  Puri- 
tan Parliament,  and  many  perished 
when  Whitehall  was  bumecL  That 
his  portraits  are  stiff,  is  historically 
a  merit— they  represent  folks  that 
had  nothing  easy  about  them.  With 
such  costumes,  such  morals,  such 
politics,  and  such  religion,  what 
could  people  be  but  stiff?  The 
gradual  influence  of  truth,  liberty, 
and  Christian  charity,  were  needed 
to  give  elasticity  to  tiie  limbs,  and 
pb&y  to  the  features. 

It  is  no  trivial  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  art  to  record  how  ar- 
tists  were  pdd.  Alb&n,  we  think,  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  arts 
were  necessarily  in  a  low  condition, 
when  some  artists  were  pud  by  the 
square  foot  Duoddbimals  are  not 
more  arbitrary  than  popular  taste. 
Many  have  been  the  painters  who 
would  have  rejoiced  to  be  remune« 
rated  by  so  equitable  a  standard.  Be- 
sides, the  instances  he  produces  refer 
chieflv  to  the  ornamenting  of  public 
buildings,  painted  windows,&cwhich 
have  ever  been  consigned  to  the  tra- 
ding branch  of  the  profession.  Paint- 
ers are,  and  always  were,  better  paid 
than  poets.  Trading  painters  and 
trading  authors  can  only  expect  tb 
receive  value  for  quantity,  litera- 
ture is  not  universally  degraded  be- 
cause certain  penmen  are  recompen- 
aed  at  the  rate  of  a  penny  ft-lme; 
and  are  not  splendid  articles  written 
monthly  for  ten  and  even  five  guineas 
per  sheet  ? 

Of  King  Henry's  personal  taste, 
we  have  a  fair  sample  in  the  written 
instructions  which  be  left  for  his  own 
monument  **  The  King  shall  appear 
on  horseback,  of  the  stature  of  a  good- 
ly man,  while  over  him  shall  iqipear 
the  image  of  God  the  Father  holding 
the  King's  soul  in  his  left  hand,  ana 
his  riffht  hand  extended  in  the  act  of 
benediction."  The  whole  was  to  be 
of  bronxe,  and  the  blasphemous  ab- 
surdity was  actually  commenced.  It 
is  hardly  candid  to  attribute  to  the 
parsimony  of  Elizabeth,  the  non-com- 
pletion or  such  an  insult  to  piety  and 
common  sense. 

**  Painting  maintained  its  place  in 
popular  estimation  during  tbe  brief 
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and  guilty  reign  of  Mary.*'  Its  place 
in  popular  estimation  was  probably 
low  enough — ^the  Ronumist  thought 
it  mechanical,  and  the  Protestant 
damnable.  ^Sir  Antonio  More  re- 
ceived from  Philip  for  his  portrait  of 
the  Queen  a  chain  of  gold,  with  the 
more  substantial  addition  of  L400 
a-year  as  painter  to  the  King."  If 
Sir  Antomo  painted  the  tiBOitional 
likeness  of  bloody  Mary,  he  was  no 
flatterer.  She  is  old  and  ugly  enough 
for  a  frontispiece  to  the  Book  of  Mar* 
tyrs.  Mr  Cunningham  has  doubt- 
less sufficient  voudiers  for  his  facts ; 
but  one  would  scarce  have  suspected 
Philip  of  loving  his  wife  well  enough 
to  give  away  duiins  for  her  vinegar 
features ;  and  if  Sir  Antonio  received 
L.400,  he  was  better  paid  than  he 
could  possibly  deserve.  Holbein's 
pension  was  only  two  hundred  flo- 
rins. 

How  happy  had  it  been  for  Mary 
had  she  died  a  nun,  or  sunk  un- 
crowned beneath  the  weight  of  royal 
sorrow  I  The  comfort  of  a  worse 
tiian  widowed  mother— the  duteous 
daughter  of  a  father  who  disowned 
and  bastardized  her,  the  devoted  con- 
fessor of  an  oppressed  and  plundered 
church,  she  had  been  a  sunt  to  the 

Sfnerous  Protestant  no  less  than  to 
e  sympathi^ng  Catholic,  had  her 
rival's  success  consigned  her  to  the 
cloister,  or  the  overuirow  of  her  re- 
ligion to  a  grave.  The  Prhicess  Mary 
had  been  consecrated  to  memory  had 
the  Queen  Mary  never  reigned.  Sh* 
Antonio  seems  to  have  loved  the  sa- 
vour of  human  sacrifice,  for  he  ac- 
companied Philip  to  Spain,  and  sub« 
sequentiy  held  an  office  under  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  whose  favour  he  con- 
ciliated by  portraits  of  favourite  la- 
dies— ^no  solitary  instance  of  the  Mil- 
tonic  juxtaposition  of  ^  lust  andhate." 
At  length  he  betook  himself  to  the 
receipt  of  custom  in  West  Flanders, 
and  forsook  an  art  to  which  he  was 
probably  lio  ornament 

Advancing  to  the  goldeg  days  of 
good  Queeh  Bess,  we  feel  as  one 
that,  after  long  wandering  in  the  un- 
certain twilignt  of  a  subterraneous 
ruin,  and  guessing  at  the  mutilated 
images  and  outworn  inscriptions, 
steps  at  once  into  cheerful  day,  and 
hails  familiar  forms  of  living  beauty. 
We  hear  our  own  language— we  find 
ourselves  among  men  of  fike  passions 
as  ourselres,  lie  age  of  Cresi^  Mid 
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Poitiers,  of  Laogland,  Gower,  and 
Chaucer,  was  the  Soobhi  Kazim  of 
England,  that  premature  and  short- 
lived dawn  which  the  fanciful  Per- 
sian ascribes  to  the  sun's  peeping 
through  a  hole  in  Mount  Caucasus— 
which  but  forebodes  and  typifies  the 
real  daybreak.  An  interim  of  deep 
and  perilous  darlmess  ensued — ^the 
unseen  riff  hteousness  of  heaven  made 
human  wickedness  perform  the  need* 
ful  work  which  ffood  men  cannot  do. 
The  strongholds  of  iniquity  were 
shaken  by  die  gloomy  earthquake ; 
and  then,  the  pure  light  that  sets  not 
till  even — that  shall  not  set  till  angels 
sing  the  vespers  of  this  earth^K»une 
forth  in  power  and  glory.  Happier 
days  have  been  before  and  since, 
than  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Much 
as  we  owe  to  the  men  of  her  time, 
it  was  no  time  to  make  us  murmur 
at  that  irrevocable  decree  beyond 
the  power  of  Jove  to  alter,  which 
forbids  the  past  to  return.  It  was  a 
time  to  think,  to  dream,  to  read  of— 
not  to  live  in.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  period  since  the  flood 
has  been  so  favourable  to  the  deve* 
lopement  of  the  poetic  imagination. 
It  was  the  true  age  of  chivalry.  Chi- 
valry never  existed  but  in  the  ima* 
ginations  of  poets,  and  in  the  noble 
desires  of  men  who  aspired  to  realize 
the  inventions  of  the  poets.  The  Che- 
valier Bayard  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
were  only  a  more  rational  kind  of 
Quixotes  —  men  brave  by  nature, 
actuated  by  impulses  unconsciously 
imbibed  from  romantic  fiction,  who 
had  conceived  an  idea,  and  died  in 
the  attempt  to  make  it  an  historic 
fact  But  chivalrv  was  only  one  ele- 
ment in  the  orb  ot  poetry.  Religion 
had  made  every  man  think  of  him- 
self—of  himself  not  only  as  a  living, 
but  as  an  immortal  being.  It  had 
given  an  import  to  every  motion, 
every  throb  of  the  individual  heart. 
Character,  which  among  the  ancients 
was  ever  deemed  a  defect,  a  falling 
away  from  the  standard  of  abstract 
humanity,  a  theme  of  ridicule,  the 
proper  staff  of  satire  and  comedy, 
assumed  a  tragic  dignity ;  it  was  seen 
that  each  man  involves  in  his  own 
peculiar  nature  a  distinct  ideal — and 
that  the  perfection  of  one  is  no  more 
the  perfection  of  another,  than  the 
beauty  of  the  lily  is  the  beauty  of 
the  cedar.  Yet,  amid  all  this  diver- 
sity of  ministrationB,  this  endless  va- 
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riety  of  hue  and  lineament,  religion 
taught,  confirmed,  and  consecrated 
the  mighty  truth,  that "  one  touch  of 
nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 
The  daily  goings  on  of  our  businesa 
and  bosoms  began  to  partake  of  that 
interest  which  of  old  pertained  onljr 
to  those  massy  operaaons,  in  whi<^ 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  and  can  be 
no  more  than  blind  agents  or  pas- 
sive sufferers.  The  kindly  affections 
which,  according  to  the  Houyhnm 
philosophy  of  the  heathens,  and  the 
Manichean  dogmas  of  the  monk8,were 
at  best  but  tolerated  weaknesses  or 
venial  sins,  were  sublimed  to  holy 
duties  $  and  human  creatures,  here* 
tofore  considered  but  as  the  perish- 
ing moments  composing  the  perma- 
nent being  of  a  commonwealth,  di»i> 
covered  in  themselves  a  principle  of 
duration,  compared  to  which  the 
boasted  solidity  of  states  and  institu- 
tions was  a  vain  and  a  fleeting  thing. 
The  controversies  of  the  time,  how* 
ever  profitiess  in  themselves,  gave  a 
strength,  an  agility,  a  subtie  and  pe- 
netrative quality  to  thought,  which— 
now  no  longer  hermetically  sealed 
up  in  axioms,  definitions,  and  formal 
aphorisms — resumed  its  natural  in- 
tercourse with  tiie  visible  and  the 
sentient  The  reciprocal  influences 
of  intellect  and  feeling  displayed 
themselves  in  act  and  in  speech — ^in 
prose  and  in  poetry.  Nor  was  this 
era  less  opulent  in  the  materiel  of 
imagination,  than  potent  in  the  mo^ 
rale.  The  imposing  ceremonial  of 
the  Romish  church,  though  banished 
and  forbidden,  yet  lingered  in  the 
regret  of  many,  and  in  the  memory 
of  all.  The  mask  and  antique  pa- 
geantry, the  allegorical  and  symboli- 
cal spirit  of  the  middle  age,  still  re- 
midned  to  be  immortalized  by  Spen- 
ser. The  classes,  degrees,  and  voca- 
tions of  society  were  still  marked  by 
the  picturesque  and  dramatic  dis- 
tinctions of  dress  and  manner,  while 
the  ambitious  affectation  and  ungdnly 
mimicry  of  the  mounting  common* 
alty  were  endless  topics  of  humour 
and  ridicule. 

The  splendid  apparel,  the  metapho- 
ric  euphuism,  the  new-fangled  oaths, 
and  elaborate  gallantry  of  the  young 
courtiers,  who  bore  their  manors  on 
their  back,  and  wasted  tiieir  sleepless 
wits  to  coin  new  compliments ;  the 
grave  splendour,  tiie  crafty  wisdom, 
tiie  sententious  speech,  and  politic 
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piety  of  tlie  sage  statesman ;  the  pre- 
cise, square-cut,  taciturn  regularity 
of  the  smooth-pated,  velvet-capped 
citizen ;  the  nicked-bearded,  huffing, 
hectoring,  basket-hilted  adventurer ; 
the  traveller  with  his  foreign  phan- 
tasies, and  unheard-of  wonders,  best 
believed  when  he  was  lyine,  and 
often  discredited  when  he  told  the 
truth;  the  country  gentleman  who 
had  newly  stepped  into  the  place  of 
a  thinned  and  impoverishea  baron- 
age; the  idolized,  but  not  yet  en- 
franchised females,  in  whose  ward- 
robe was  no  middle  state  between 
velvet  and  homespun  woollen,  in 
whose  education  no  mean  betwixt 
the  erudition  of  a  divine  and  the  ig- 
norance of  a  household  drudger, 
either  calculated  to  govern  a  kmg- 
dom,  or  simply  fit "  to  suckle  fools 
and  chronicle  small  fees:" — these, 
and  a  hundred  antics  beside,  not 
forgetting  the  all-licensed  fool,  that 
excellent  substitute  for  a  free  press, 
made  the  world  a  mask  of  all  pro- 
fessions *a  gay  and  gorgeous  pro- 
cession of  fancy  costume.  Ada  to 
this,  that  two-thirds  of  the  planet, 
with  numberless  varieties  of  men, 
and  much  that  was  vast,  magnifi- 
cent, beautiful,  rich,  and  strange  by 
land  or  sea,  were  but  just  disclosed 
to  Europe  by  voyagers  and  pilgrims, 
whose  personal  deeds  and  sufferings 
outdid  romance,  and  made  impos- 
sibility seem  light  work.  Natural 
philosophy,  too,  had  much  of  the 
sentimental  and  mysterious  charac- 
ter which  accords  with  poetry. 
Enough  of  real  science  mingled  with 
it  to  draw  respect  to  the  supersti- 
tious alloy,  which  wrought  on  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  many.  Astro- 
logy walked  hand  in  hand  with  astro- 
nomy ; — and  the  chemists  besought 
the  spirits  of  the  elements  to  im- 
part to  their  occult  and  suspected 
enquiries,  the  elixir  of  life,  and  the 
transmuting  stone.  At  once  dupes 
and  deceivers,  they  pretended  to  se- 
crets which  they  knew  that  they  did 
not  possess,  and  to  extract  from  less 
learned  fools,  the  means  of  perform- 
ing their  costly  and  endless  re- 
searches, ever  fancying  that  the  pre- 
sent experiment  would  make  them 
masters  of  the  earth.  How  large  a 
£eld  of  allusion  was  supplied  by  the 
mystic  properties,  signatures,  anti- 
pathies, and  sympathies  of  stones 
and  plants,  by  planetary  hours,  and 
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stellar  configurations?  The  heart  and 
passions  of  men  entered  into  every 

f pursuit;  even  the  barren,  unfeeling 
ines  of  the  mathematician  were  in- 
terested with  human  fate,  and  ab- 
stract numbers  were  powerful  over 
happiness  and  misery.  It  is  need- 
less to  remark  how  much  true 
science  is  indebted  to  these  fancies. 
We  speak  of  their  value  to  the  ima- 
gination, for  the  poet  Dee  was  a 
better  stargazer  than  Herschel,  and 
Paracelsus  a  far  greater  chemist  than 
Sir  Humphry  Davy.  The  quacks  of 
that  day  spiritualized  every  thing. 
Those  of  our  times  are  the  earthiest 
of  all  materialists. 

The  lore  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
beautiful  shapes  of  the  old  mytho- 
logy, which  have  lately  been  re-ad- 
mitted  to  verse,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  rich  fancies  of  our  earlier 
bards.  They  were  not,  then,  polluted 
by  Cockney  ism,  or  worn  out  by  school 
versifiers,  nor  staled  by  loveless  love- 
ditties,  and  laureate  raptures  unin- 
spired by  loyalty — they  had  all  the 
freshness  of  novelty,  and  the  weighty 
reverence  of  age  and  association* 

The  more  recent  literature  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  was  also 
rife  in  England.  Our  poets  borrow- 
ed much.  What  they  deemed  ex- 
cellent they  made  their  own  witli 
Roman  boldness.  What  was  ^ood 
was  not  spoiled  to  make  it  original ; 
for  there  were  no  reviewers  in  those 
days, — none  of  those  indefatigable 
bookworms,w  ho  would  wade  through 
the  dullest  folio  in  search  of  stolen 
goods;  and,  to  convict  a  contem- 
porary of  plagiarism,  would  even 
read  their  Bible. 

The  sex  and  character  of  Eliza- 
beth herself  was  no  weak  ingredient 
in  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  time.  Loy- 
alty and  gallantry  blended  in  the 
adoration  paid  her ;  and  the  supre- 
macy which  she  claimed  and  exer- 
cised over  the  church,  invested  her 
regality  with  a  sacred  unction  that 
pertained  not  to  feudal  sovereigns. 
It  is  scarce  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  Virgin -queen  appropriated  the 
Catholic  honours  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  She  was  as  great  as  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians.  The  moon  shone 
but  to  furnish  a  type  of  her  bright 
and  stainless  maidenhood.  To  mag- 
nify her  greatness,  the  humility  of 
courtly  aidulation  merged  in  the 
ecstasies  of  Platonic  love.   She  waa 
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charming  by  indefeMible  right; — ^ 
jure  divine  beautf.  Her  fascmations 
multiplied  with  her  wrinkles,  and 
her  aamirers  might  have  anticipated 
tiie  conceit  of  Cowlejr — 

"  The  antipevistoisis  of  age 

More  inflamed  their  amorous  rage.** 

It  is  easy  for  a  Whi^,  or  a  Puritan, 
or  any  other  unima^inatiye  block- 
head, to  cry  out  against  all  this,  as 
nauseous  flattery,  and  assert  that 
after  all  she  was  rather  an  unpoe- 
tical  personage  than  otherwise — a 
coarse-mindea  old  maid,  half  prude, 
half  coquette,  whose  better  part  was 
mannish,  and  all  that  belonged  to 
her  sex  a  ludicrous  exaggeration  of 
its  weaknesses.  But  meanwhile, 
they  overlook  the  fact,  that  not  the 
woman  Elizabeth,   but*  the  Virgin- 

aueen,  the  royal  heroine,  is  the 
leme  of  admutition.  Not  the  petty 
virtues,  the  pretty  sensibilities,  the 
cheap  charity,  the  prim  decorum, 
whicn  modem  flatterers  dwell  upon, 
degrading  royalty,  while  they  pala- 
ver its  possessor,  but  Britannia's 
sacred  majesty,  enshrined  in  chaste 
and  lofty  womanhood.  Our  ancestors 
paid  their  compliments  to  sex  or 
rank— Hiurs  are  addressed  to  the  per- 
son. There  is  no  flattery  where 
there  is  no  falsehood — ^no  Ulsehood 
where  there  is  no  deception.  Loyal- 
ty of  old  was  a  passion,  and  passion 
has  a  truth  of  its  own — and  as  lan- 
guage does  not  always  furnish  ex- 
pressions exactly  adapted,  or  native 
to  the  feeling,  what  can  the  loyal 
poet  do,  but  take  the  most  precious 
portion  of  the  currency,  and  impress 
It  with  the  mint-mark  of  his  own 
devoted  fancy  ?  Perhaps  there  never 
was  a  more  panegyrical  rhymer  than 
Spenser,  and  ye^  so  fine  and  ethe- 
real b  his  incense,  that  the  breath 
of  morning  is  not  more  cool  and 
salutary. 

**  It  falls  me  here  to  write'  of  Chastity 
That  fayrest  virtue,  far  above  the  rest. 
For  which  what  needs  me  fetch  from  Faery, 
Forreine  ensamples  it  to  have  exprest, 
Sith  it  is  shrined  in  my  soveraine's  brest, 
And  form'd  so  lively  on  each  perfect  part, 
That  to  all  ladies,  who  have  it  profest. 
Needs  but  behold  the  pourtraict  of  her  part, 
If  pourtray'd  it  might  be  by  any  living  art ; 
But  living  art  may  not  least  part  expresse, 
Nor  life-resembling  pencil  it  can  paint, 
^  it  were  Zcuxis  or  Praxiteles — 
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His  daedale   hand  would  fiule  and  greatly 

faynt. 
And  her  perfections  with  his  error  taynt ; 
Ne  poet*s  wit  that  passeth  painter  farre — 
In  picturing  the  parts  of  beauty  daynt,"  &c. 
But  neither  Zeuxis  nor  Praxiteles 
were  called  from  the  dead  to  mar 
her  perfections,  or  record  her  nega- 
tive charms.  Poetry  was  the  only 
art  that  flourished  in  the  Virgin  reign. 
The  pure  Gothic,  after  attaining  Its 
full  efflorescence  under  Henry  VIL, 
departed,  never  to  return.  The  Gre- 
cian orders  were  not  only  absurdly 
jumbled  together,  but  yet  more  out- 
rageously conglomerated  with  the 
GoUiic  and  Ar&esque.  **  To  gild  re- 
fined gold— to  paint  the'lily,"  was  all 
the  humour  of  it  A  similar  incon- 
sistency infected  literature.  The 
classic  and  the  romantic  (to  use 
those  terms,  which,  though  popular, 
are  not  logically  exact)  were  inter- 
woven. The  Arcadia  and  the  Fairy 
Queen,  are  glorious  offences,  which 
*<  make  defect  perfection."  Perhaps, 
Shakspeare's  **  small  Latin,  and  less 
Greek,"  preserved  him  from  worse 
anachronisms  than  any  that  he  has 
committed.  Queen  Bess's  patron- 
age was  of  the  national  breed :  she 
loved  no  pictures  so  well  as  por- 
traits of  herself.  As,  however,  her 
painters  have  not  flattered  her,  it 
may  not  uncharitably  be  concluded 
that  they  were  no  great  deacons  in 
their  craft.  It  is  a  much  easier  thing 
to  assure  a  homely  female,  in  prose 
or  rhyme,  that  she  is  beautiful,  than 
to  represent  her  so  upon  canvass. 
Her  effigies  are,  I  believe,  pretty  nu- 
merous, varying  in  ugliness,  but 
none  that  I  have  seen  even  handsome 
— ^prettiness,  of  course,  is  out  of  the 
question.  She  was  fond  of  finery, 
but  had  no  taste  in  dress.  Her  ruff 
is  downright  odious;  and  the  liberal 
expostve  of  her  neck  and  bosom  any 
thing  but  alluring.  With  all  her 
pearls  about  her,  she  looks  like  a 
pawnbroker's  lady  bedizened  for  an 
Easter  ball,  with  all  the  unredeemed 
pledges  from  her  husband's  shop. 
She  seems  to  have  patronised  that 
chimera  in  the  ideal  or  allegorical 
portrait,  at  which  Rubens  and  Sir 
Joshua  were  so  often  doomed  to  toil* 
She  would  not  allow  a  shadow  in  her 
picture,  arguing,  like  a  Chinese,  or  a 
chop-logic,  that  shade  is  only  an  acci- 
dent and  no  true  property  of  body. 
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Like  Alexander,  who  forbade  all 
sculptors  but  LysippuB  to  carve  his 
image,  she  prohibited  all  but  special 
cunnine  limners  from  drawing  her 
effigy.  This  was  in  1663,anno  regni  5, 
whue,  though  no  chicken,  she  still 
was  not  clean  past  her  youth.  This 
order  was  prooably  intended  to  pre- 
rent  caricatures.  At  last,  she  quar- 
relled with  her  looking-glass,  as  well 
as  her  painters,  and  her  maids  of 
honour  removed  all  mirrors  from  her 
apartments,  as  carefully  aa  Ministers 
exclude  opposition  papers  (we  hope 
not  Maga^  from  the  presence  of  our 
most  gracious  Sovereign.  It  is  even 
said,  Uiat  those  fair  nettles  of  India, 
took  advantage  of  her  weakness,  to 
dress  her  head  awry,  and  to  apply 
the  rouge  to  her  nose,  instead  oi  her 
eheeks.  So  may  the  superannuated 
eagle  b^  pecked  at  by  daws.  But  the 
tafe  is  not  probable.  After  all,  it  is 
but  the  captious  inference  of  witlings 
and  scoffers,  that  attributes  to  mere 
sexual  vanity  that  superstitious  hor- 
ror of  encroaching  affe,  from  which 
the  wisest  are  not  always  free.  It 
may  be,  that  they  shrink  from  the 
reflection  of  their  wrinkles,  not  as 
from  the  despoilers  of  beauty,  but 
as  from  the  vaunt-couriers  of  (tisso- 
hition.  In  rosy  youth,  while  yet 
the  brow  is  alabaster-veined  with 
Heaven's  own  tint,and  the  dark  tress- 
es  turn  golden  in  the  sun,  the  lapse 
of  time  is  imperceptible  as  the  throb- 
bing of  a  heart  at  ease.  *'  So  like,  so 
very  like, is  day  today,"  one'primrose 
scarce  more  like  another.  Who  ever 
saw  their  first  grey  hairs,  or  marked 
the  crow-feet  at  the  angle  of  their 
eyes,  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  a  mo- 
mentous self-idiasement,  a  sudden 
sinking  of  the  soul,  a  thought  that 
youth  IS  flown  for  ever  ?  I<ume  but 
the  blessed  few  that,  having  dedicated 
their  spring  of  life  to  Heaven,  behold 
in  the  shedding  of  their  vernal  blos- 
soms, a  pomise  that  the  season  of 
immortal  fruit  is  near.  It  is  a  frailty, 
almost  an  instance  of  humaniQr,  to 
aim  at  concealing  that  from  othrav, 
of  which  ourselves  are  painfully  con- 
acious.  The  herculean  Johnson  keen- 
ly resented  the  least  allusion  to  the 
shortness  of  his  sight  So  entirely 
is  man  a  social  animal,  so  dependent 
are  all  his  feelings  for  their  very 
existence  upon  communication  and 
sympathy,,  that  the  **  foe  griefs," 
which  none  but  ourselves  are  privy 
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to,  are  forjgotten  as  toon  aa  they  are 
removed  from  the  senses.  The  arti- 
fices to  which  so  numy  have  recourse 
to  conceal  their  declining  years,  are 
often  intended  more  to  soothe  tliem- 
selves,  than  to  impose  on  others. 
This  aversion  to  growing  old  is  spe- 
cially natural  and  excusable  in  the 
celibate  and  the  childless.  J  The  bor- 
rowed curls,  the  pencilled  eyebrows^ 

"  The  8teely-pri8on*d  shape. 
So  oft  made  taper,  by  constraint  of  tape," 

the  various  cosmetic  seo'ets,  well- 
known  to  the  middle  ages,  not  only 
of  the  softer  sex,  are  not  unseemly 
in  a  spinster,  so  long  as  they  suc- 
ceed m  making  her  look  young. 
They  are  intolerable  in  a  mother  of 
any  age.  But  we,  my  dear  Christo- 
pher, resigned  and  benevolent  old 
badielors  as  we  are,  can  well  appre- 
ciate the  vanity  of  the  aged  heart, 
that  sees  not  its  youth  renewed  in 
any  growing  dearer  self.  Nothing 
denotes  tiie  advances  of  life,  at  once 
so  surely  and  so  pleasantly  as  children 
springing  up  around  a  good  man's 
table.  Perhaps  our  famous  Queen, 
in  her  latter  da3rs,  though  full  of 
honours  as  of  years,  would  gladhr 
have  changed  places  with  the  wife 
of  any  yeoman  that  had  a  child  to 
receive  her  last  blessing,  whose  few 
acres  were  not  to  pass  away  to  the 
bunffry  expecting  son  of  a  hated 
rivaj.  Her  viigmitv  was  not  like 
that  of  Jephthab's  daughter,  a  free- 
will offering  to  the  Lord.  Pride,  and 
policy,  and  disappointment,  and,  it 
may  be,  hopeless,  self-condemned 
affection,  conspired  to  perpetuate  iu 
Probably  it  was  well  for  England 
that  no  offspring  of  hers  inherited 
her  throne.  By  some  strange  ordi- 
nance of  nature,  it  generally  happens 
that  these  wondertul  clever  women 
produce  idiots  or  madmen.  Witness 
Semiramis,  Agrippina,  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  Mary  de  Medicis,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague. One  miniature  of  Elijsabeth 
I  have  seen,  which,  though  not  beau- 
tiful, is  profoundly  Interesting;  it 
presents  her  as  she  was  in  the  days 
of  her  danger  and  captivity,  when 
the  same  wilv  policy,  keeping  its 
path,  even  while  it  seemed  to  swerve, 
was  needful  to  preserve  her  life, 
that  afterwards  kept  her  firm  on  a 
throne.  Who  was  the  artist  that  pro- 
duced it  ?    I  know  not :  but  it  bears 
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the  strongest  marks  of  authenticitr, 
if  to  be  exactly  what  a  learned  splnt 
would  fancf  Elizabeth— -young,  a  pri* 
soner,  and  in  peril— be  eyldence  of 
true  portraiture.  There  is  pride,  not 
aping  humility,  but  wearing  it  as  a 
well-beseeming  habit;  there  is  pas- 
sion, s^ongly  controlled  by  the  will, 
but  not  extinct,  neither  dead  nor 
sleeping,  but  watchful  and  silent; 
brows  sternly  sustaining  a  weight  oi 
care,  after  which  a  crown  could  be 
butliffht;  a  manly  intellect,  allied 
with  female  craft ;— but  nonsense  I  it 
will  be  said;  no  colours  whaterer 
could  represent  all  this,  and  that,  too^ 
in  little,  for  the  picture  was  among 
Bone's  enamels.  Well,  then,  it  tug^ 
gested  it  all.  Perhaps  the  finest  Ma* 
oonna  ever  painted,  would  be  no 
more  than  a  meek,  pious,  pretty  wo« 
man,  and  an  innocent  diild,  if  we 
knew  not  whom  it  was  meant  for. 

Little  as  genuine  art  was  cultira- 
ted  or  encouraged  under  Elisabeth, 
portrait,  which,  in  strict  speech,  is 
nistorical,  contra-distinguished  from 
poetical,  painting  was  not  neglected. 
The  features  of  most  of  her  worthies, 
warriors,  statesmen,  poets,  and  di- 
vines, have  been  recorded  with  fide- 
lity, or  at  least  with  much  verisimi* 
litude.  There  is  a  decided  cast  of 
countenance,  a  family  likeness,  in  all 
the  subjects  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
which  can  no  more  be  mistaken  than 
described.  It  is  not  that  sameness 
which  an  unimaginative  dauber  can- 
not help  impressing  on  a  generation 
of  sitters — ^it  is  not  the  *^  foolish  face" 
transmitted  through  a  whole  pedi- 

See  of  country  gentlemen— it  is  not 
e  [generic  likeness  of  a  breed — ihe 
5'entilitious  contour  of  a  nation. 
!.very  face  has  its  own  character, 
and  tiie  degrees  of  beauty  and  ugli- 
ness are  abundantly  varied.  Shak- 
speare  is  as  unlike  Damley  as  Dam- 
ley  is  unlike  Cecil,  or  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  unlike  the  Scottish  Mary. 
But  so  is  the  style  of  Shakspeare  s 
dramas  utterly  different  from  Hook- 
er's Ecclesiastical  Polity,  or  Bur- 
leigh's State  Papers ;  yet  it  is  mani- 
festly the  style  of  the  same  period. 
The  analogy  holds  good  with  regard 
to  the  style  of  features  and  expres- 
sion. If  any  one,  having  the  oppor- 
tunity, which,  alas !  I  have  no^  will 
examine  Lodge,  Vertue,  or  any  well- 
engraved  serfes  of  portraits,  or  a  de- 
cent gallery  of  family  pictures,  he 
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will  verify  an  observation,  which 
words  can  but  ill  convey,  and  argu- 
ment cannot  prove.  The  Elizabetbau 
physiognomy  prevailed,  with  slight 
variation  in  the  generic  character, 
through  the  reign  of  her  successor, 
and  in  the  court  of  Charles  the  First, 
though  the  superior  ffenius  of  Van- 
dyke superadaed  to  that  character  a 
grace,  a  life,  power,  action,  thought, 
nre,  and  generosity,  that  was  his  own. 
The  Cavaliers,  however,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  men  of  more  ho- 
nour than  principle— more  pas^on- 
ate  than  meditative— more  elegant 
than  profound.  We  may  vainly  re- 
gret that'  Spenser,  Sidney,  Shak- 
speare, Raleigh,  Bacon,  had  not  a 
Vandyke  to  draw  them.  Of  the  Pu- 
ritans, such  as  were  gentlemen  pre- 
served, beneath  the  cropped  heads 
and  hiffh-crowned  hats,  the  ancient 
Englisn  contour,  though  the  free  play 
and  transparency  of  looks  are  cone* 
Heaven  help  tiie  Puritans  had  the 
Lonff  Parliament,  and  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  been  permitted  to  realize 
their  ideal  in  church  and  state  I  Ere 
one  generation  had  passed  away, 
not  a  pretty  woman  would  have  ex- 
isted between  John-o'Oroat's  house 
and  Lizard  Point.  To  see  the  havoc 
which  Puritanism  mtdces  in  the  love- 
liest faces,  even  after  they  are  fully 
formed,  what  would  be  its  effect  on 
plastic  infancy— how  would  it  inten- 
sify itself  by  traduction ! 

Another  race  of  visages  came  in 
with  the  Restoration,  and  yet  another 
vnth  the  House  of  Hanover.  We  are 
ourselves  afourtii;  but  this  is  anti- 
cipation. Who  were  the  artists  who 
pourtrayed  the  luminaries  of  the 
Maiden  reign,  is  not  exactly  record- 
ed. As  economy  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  few  foreigners  seem  to  have 
been  tempted  across  the  Channel. 
We  read,  however,  of  one  Lucas 
de  Heere,  a  native  of  Ghent,  a  poet, 
a  painter,  and  wit,  who  visited  Eng- 
land, and  executed  several  portraits. 
He  was  employed  to  paint  the  j[al- 
lery  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  which, 
among  other  allegorical  emblems  of 
nations,  as  the  representative  and 
express  image  of  Anglicism,  he  drew 
a  naked  man,  with  a  pair  of  shears, 
and  various  coloured  cloths  I  His 
witticism,  which  is  manifestly  de- 
scended from  the  ass  and  trusses  of 
hay,  was  borrowed  firom  Andrew 
Borde's  Induction  to    Knowledge, 
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prefixed  to  which  is  the  figure  of  an 
English  Adamite,  with  these  lines : 

"  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  naked  I  stand  here, 
Musing  in  mind  what  garment  I  shall  wear.** 

Andrew  Borde,  a  doctor  of  physic, 
and  a  man  of  much  learning,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  original  Merry-An- 
drew. Times  are  altered.  There 
is  now  no  such  character  as  the  eru- 
dite Buffoon,  the  Mountebank  of  Ge- 
nius, the  Vagabond  Philosopher,— no 
Tom  Brown,  no  Beronicius,  no  Pa- 
racelsus. The  men  of  highest  en- 
dowments, and  greatest  acquire- 
ments, are  distinguished  by  domes- 
tic virtues,  and  regularity  of  life.— 
So  much  the  better  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  but  all  the  worse 
for  their  biographers. 

Hiliard,  Oliver,  and  Cooper,  are 
the  first  native  names  that  occur  in 
the  list  of  British  artists.  They  were 
all  miniature  painters;  and  may  have 
preserved  the  lineaments  of  men 
whose  deeds  are  recorded  in  history, 
or  their  minds  impressed  upon 
works  of  their  own.  Miniature  oc- 
cupies about  the  same  station  in  art 
that  sonnet  obtains  in  poetry— ex- 
quisite finish,  softness,  and  brilliance, 
are  essential  to  both,  and  perhaps 
portability  is  the  best  property  of 
either.  A  lady  may  wear  a  miniature 
about  her  neck,  or  on  the  blue  veins 
of  her  polished  wrist,  or  next  her 
heart,  if  it  be  her  faUier's  or  hus- 
band's—so mav  she  carry  a  sonnet 
in  her  album,  bound  in  wavy  satin, 
with  golden  clasps  over,  or  in  her 
reticiue— not  ridicule— at  least  Jf  it 
be  mine,  or  in  her  memory,  if  it  ad- 
heres spontaneously,  as  honey  dew 
to  rose  leaves,  for  I  deprecate  the 
practice  of  getting  by  heart,  malice 
prepense.  By  my  humanity,  I  would 
not  publish  a  poem,  if  I  thought  one 
single  poor  child  would  be  tasked  to 
learn  it  by  heart,  not  for  a  penny  a 
line! 

The  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  naturally  leads  us  to  enouire 
to  whom  we  owe  the  effigf  of  Mary, 
whose  beauty  continues  to  influence 
imagination,  after  her  very  bones  are 
turned  to  dust.  Her  portraiU  are 
various;  the  most  lovely  I  ever  saw 
is  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  It  is 
the  most  powerful  vindicator  her 
memory  has  obtained — and  yet  there 
is  that  in  her  look  which  a  fond 
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husband  might  suspect^  and  a  fool 
like  Damley  tremble  at.  She  could 
not  forgive  the  murder  of  Rizzio. 
She  has  the  glance  that  maddened 
poor  Chatelar :  well  might  Eliza- 
oeUi  fear  her— 

*<  The  mermaid, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonioua  Bound, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  aong, 
And  certain   start  shot  madly  from  their 

spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid*!  music** 

The  Stuarts,  an  ingenious  but  un- 
happy race,  were  cultivators  and  en- 
couragers  of  the  arts  of  intellect. 
Even  the  unfortunate  favourites  of 
James  UL,  though  described  by  his- 
torians as  low  artisans,  were  proba- 
bly liberal  artists.  Cochrane,  who 
is  called  a  stone  mason,  mi^ht  be  an 
architect  Roeers  was  a  skilful  mu- 
sician, and  doubtless  a  poet,  like  his 
namesake.  The  very  name's  a  poet. 
Leonard  was  a  smith;  but  so  was 
Benvenuto  Cellini.  He  was  no  maker 
of  hobnails,  but  a  deviser  of  curious 
articles  in  metal — and  perhaps,  had 
he  lived,  and  Homer  been  translated, 
would  have  copied  the  shield  of 
Achilles.  Hommil,  the  tailor,  was  a 
sculptor  and  painter,  who  exercised 
his  taste  and  ingenuity  in  contriving 
costumes.  But  Archibald  Bell-the- 
Cat  cared  for  none  of  these  things ; 
and  thus  it  is  men  are  classed,  not 
according  to  the  high  function  of 
their  minds,  but  the  humble  means 
whereby  they  sustain  their  bodies. 
Had  James  patronised  Bums,  he 
would  have  been  reproached  with 
the  familiarity  of  a  ganger.  Wal- 
ler called  Milton  the  old  blind 
schoolmaster,  and  there  are  who 
have  spoken  of  Wordsworth  as  the 
stampmaster. 

Passing  over  the  reign  of  the  learn- 
ed and  pacific  author  of  the  Counter- 
blast to  Tobacco — we  find  a  truly 
loyal  patron  of  art  in  his  unfortunate 
successor.  Whether  Charles  could 
have  made  England  a  country  of 
painters,  may  be  doubted;  for  to 
create  genius,  is  a  higher  preroga- 
tive than  he  ever  assumed;  but  ne 
certainly  did  his  best  to  make  his 
court  a  domicile  of  artists,  and 
his  palace  a  conservatory  of  pictures. 
Considering  how,  even  in  his  peace- 
fiil  days,  he  was  straightened  for 
money,  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
he  did-'and  while  his  political  friend- 
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ship  was  worth  purchasing,  foreign 
states  assiduously  paid  homage  to  his 
taste,— and  inst^id  of  ivory  puzzles 
and  diamond  snuff-boxes,  the  usual 
free-will  offerings  of  diplomacy, 
presented  him  with  Tintorets  and 
Titians.  But  Catholic  artists  were 
slow  in  accepting  his  invitations; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  they  shunned 
a  country  wnere  tne  multitude  were 
taught  to  consider  their  genius  a 
crime,  and  where  their  religion  was 
a  statutable  offence.  Yet  Kubens, 
protected  by  the  sacro-sanctity  of 
an  Ambassador, partook  a  while  of  his 
hospitality,  and  adorned  Whitehall 
with  the  apotheosis  of  James  the 
First.  Rubens  was  the  Claudian  of 
painters,  the  pictorial  laureate;  the 
splendour  of  his  colouring,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  desi^,  dispiises  the 
nothingness  of  his  subject.  His 
pictures  put  you  in  mind  of  a  vast 
parterre  of  thick-set  carnations  and 
anemonies — a  glowing  brochure  of 
double-daisies.  Every  thing  is  rich 
and  voluptuous,  but  all  seems 
over-fed,  and  forced.  Men,  wo- 
men, beasts,  virtues,  and  deities, 
are  fattened  like  prize  oxen  for  a 
show.  Rubens  is  Titian  Dutchified. 
1  should  like  to  know  whether  he 
ever  drank  canary  with  Ben  Jonson 
—they  would  have  agreed  admirably, 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  too  blunt 
for  one  another.  By  far  the  most 
interesting^  of  Rubens'  pictures  are 
his  portraits  of  himself  and  his  wives; 
—be  was  worth  a  score  of  French 
dukes  and  cardinals;  and  to  have 
been  the  spouse  of  such  a  man,  was 
better  than  being  the  unloved  consort 
and  early  widow  of  the  over-laud- 
ed apostate  hero  of  the  Henriade. 
But  Rubens  is  not  to  be  ranked 
among  English  painters.  There  is 
a  luxurious  ne^EOion  of  common 
sense  in  his  court  allegories,  that 
does  not  amalgamate  with  our  nation^ 
al  character.  The  genius  of  England 
is  essentially  dramatic  No  people 
are  so  intensely  individualized  as  the 
English.  Every  Englishman  is  a 
definite  self,  and  sympathizes  with 
his  fellow-creatures,  not  as  portions 
of  a  constituted  whole,  but  as  organ- 
ized microcosms.  The  self-love  of 
an  Englishman  is  not  selfishness — it 
is  the  light  which  instructs  how  to 
love  his  neighbour.  He,  not  alone, 
but  perhaps  more  than  other  mep, 
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knows  and  feels,  that  the  very  mean- 
est child  of  Adam— a  labourer  bowed 
to  earth  with  daily  toil — an  infant  at 
the  breast — a  little  lassie  singing  as 
she  carries  her  eggs  to  market— is  a 
more  express  image  of  the  great 
Creator,  tiian  all  the  innumerable 
orbs  of  lifeless  matter  that  throng 
infinity ;  that  all  the  abstract  perfec- 
tion which  philosophers  have  dream- 
ed, is  not  half  so  good  as  the  every- 
day goodness  which  human  life  is 
always  needing.  He  that  talks  of 
**  stooping  to  ti-uth,"  either  talks  non- 
sense, or  tries  to  puzzle  his  hearers 
with  irreverent  irony,  and  at  all 
events,  does  not  speak  good  English. 
This  spirit  of  individuality  has  had 
a  strong  and  shaping  power  over  our 
literature.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
instances  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
works  where  it  would  be  least  ex- 
pected. We  do  not  wonder  that 
Chaucer  and  Shakspeare  should  have 
individualized  their  characters— it 
was  their  business,  their  poetic  duty, 
so  to  do.  But  that  Spenser  and 
Bunyan  (start  not,  good  reader,  they 
are  well  worthy  to  be  mentioned  to- 
gether) should  have  made  mere 
abstractions  as  substantially  familiar 
to  the  imagination  as  if  they  were 
living  members  of  our  domestic 
circles, — that  they  should  have  turned 
personifications  into  bona  fide  per- 
sons—and clothed  the  dry  bones  of 
allegory  widi  vital  fiesh— and  shewn 
fairy  land — and  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death — and  the  delec- 
table mountains, — that  figure  the 
calm  of  a  Christian  death-bed,  the 
counterpart  of  blessed  immortality, 
as  vividly,  yea  palpably,  as  our  own 
birth-place  appears  in  our  happiest 
dreams,  bespeaks  a  might  ot  love 
that  never  was  bestowed  by  mortal 
passion— whidi  dimly  shadows  the 
creative  orgasm  of  the  Eternal.  I 
know  not  whether  that  partiality  for 
portrait,  of  which  historical  painters 
are  given  to  complain,  is  not  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  British  society,  but  certainly 
we  are  more  interested  in  our  own 
and  our  neighbour's  faces,  than  in 
the  finest  combinations  of  line  and 
colour.  Hence  Vandyke^  L«Iy>  and 
Kneller,  though  foreigners  by  birth, 
may  justiy  be  record^  amonff  Eng- 
lish artists,  for  they  are  the  illustra- 
tors of  our  history.    To  tiie  taste  of 
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King  Charles,  and  the  micceMful    took  out  a  patent  for  crjttalliiing 


ine<Sation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in* 
ventor  of 

■  *'  the  famed  Hermetic  powder, 
Which  wounds  five  milet  point^ilankwotihl 
toider}'' 

we  are  indebted  for  wa  Vandykea. 
Happy  waa  the  painter  who  waa 
summoned,  not  to  take  an  invento- 

Sr  of  blue  eyes,  arched  eyebrows, 
redan  noses,  ro^-mouUied  and 
dimpled  chins,  insipid  prettiness, 
and  ugly  no-meaning — not  to  register 
charms  uninteresSng  to  all  but 
lovers,  or  set  nature's  faults  in  a 
note-book — ^not  to  cheat  oblivion  of 
her  due,  and  tell  the  world  that  folly 
and  vanity  wrote  as  legible  a  hand 
two  centuries  back  as  at  the  preaent 
day — ^but  to  realize  the  narration  of 
Clarendon— to  iustify  the  panegyrics 
of  Waller— to  shew  how  they  locked 
upon  earth,  whose  spirits  spcAk  to  us 
from  the  grave.  But  most  nappy  are 
we,  who,  with  hearts  as  tranquil  as 
the  mute  image  of  departed  sorrow, 
can  look  on  the  likenesses  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  read  their  sad 
but  ever  glorious  story,  and,  wonder- 
ing, ask  ourselves  if  such  things  really 
were. 

Of  Vandyke's  merits  as  a  painter, 
I  profess  not  to  discourse.  Mr  Cun- 
ningham has,  doubtless,  done  him 
justice.  He  calls  him  the  Delineator 
of  Intellect ;  and  says  that  his  men 
are  superior  to  his  women — **  who 
have  not  the  fresh  innocent  loveliness 
of  nature."  But  art  has  its  limits. 
I  do  not  think  the  fresh  innocent 
loveliness  of  nature  can  be  painted: 
The  innocence  of  life  looks  silly  in  a 
picture— a  painted  smile  is  at  best 
an  immoveable  simper,  and  laughter 
stares  out  of  the  canvass  like  idiot 
drunkenness;  you  might  as  well 
attempt  to  sketch  the  corporeal  di* 
roensions  of  a  sound,  to  tell  the  co- 
lour of  a  thought,  or  represent  a 
forgotten  dream  in  perspective,  as 
to  depict  those  charms  that  would 
not  charm  were  they  not  for  ever 
on  the  wing.  The  beauty  of  painters 
is  of  a  grave,  steadfast  character ; 
they  can  give  the  permanent  expres- 
sion of  conscious  thought,  and  trace 
the  lines  of  habitual  feeling,  but 
when  they  try  to  perpetuate  the 
transiency  of  emotions  that  are  co- 
eval with  the  moment,  they  vie  in 
absurdity  with  the  Virtuoso,  who 


moonshine. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  Vandyke  waa  the  recorder  of 
an  ominous  seaaon.  The  shadow  of 
the  time  waa  cast  on  every  counte* 
nanee.  I  can  scare*  think  the  babies 
smiled,  aa  BOW  thev  smile.  The  face 
of  Charles  himself  is  a  prophecy  of 
his  doom;  and  his  fair  Que«i  haa 
eyes  that  seem  made  for  tears-^a 
bosom  swelling  with  anticipated  woew 

Vandyke  died  just  before  the  storm 
broke  out.  As  a  portrait-painter,  he 
was  probably  less  obnoxious  to  the 
ruling  party  than  some  of  his  bre- 
thren in  art  would  have  been ;  yet 
he  would  not  long  have  escaped  the 
calumny  which  sli  and  eveiy  thing 
noble  and  elegant  partook  with  the 
royal  patron.  The  love  of  art  was 
rankea  among  Charles's  heaviest 
crimes;  and  sad  it  is  to  think  that 
many  who  loved  art  themselves, 
prompted  or  echoed  the  malignant 
outcry,  which  the  vulgar  got  by  rote 
out  m  Puritan  sermons.  Would  it 
were  forgotten  that  Milton  ever  was 
the  voke-fellow  of  Hugh  Peters,  the 
revller  of  down-trampled  majesty, 
and  the  salaried  flatterer  of  Crom- 
well I  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  best  that  it 
be  not  forgotten ;  for  it  is  good  that 
all  men  should  know,  that  neither 
the  sublimest  genius,  nor  the  sternest 
virtue,  can  purify  the  inherent  base- 
ness of  rebellious  faction.  Words- 
worth, in  abetter  sonnet  than  Milton 
ever  trumpeted,  addresses  the  soul 
of  his  great  prototype  as  "  a  star 
that  dwelt  apart;"  alas,  that  fine 
poetry  should  not  always  be  true  I 
For  many  years  it  dwelt  with  all  the 
servile  imps  which  the  archfiend 
rebellion  flatters  and  scorns,  with 
rage— with  slander — with  sacrilege 
— with  passions  that  turn  our  milk 
to  gall — with  sundering  of  domestic 
charities — ^with  power  which  sweet 
religion  never  sanctified*-with  the 
foul  despotism  of  anarchy.  I  would 
not  be  thought  deficient  In  reverence 
to  names  that  still  are  mentioned  in 
a  breath  with  liberty.  What  has  been 
we  know'-what  might  have  been, 
if  Charles  and  his  bishops  had  been 
allowed  to  work  their  will,  we  can 
but  guess.  To  the  dearest  freedom 
of  the  human  soul,  the  indefeasible 
preroffative  of  conscience,  the  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians  were 
alike  hostile.     Both    presumed  to 
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didaie  the  tenoB  upon  which  man 
W88  to  approach  his  Maker.    The 

aueetion  at  first  seemed  to  be,  whe-  > 
ler  this  tyranny  should  be  exercised 
by  scholars  and  gentlemen  appoint- 
ed by  a  court,  or  by  vulfl;ar  fanatics, 
at  once  the  slaves  and  smye-drivers 
of  the  mob.  The  infallible  result  of 
success  on  either  side,  would  haye 
been  gross  superstition  in  the  mul- 
titude, and  tacit  infidelity  in  the 
educated  orders.  The  modem  fa- 
shion of  compromise  and  concession 
would  have  done  nothing,  for  neither 
party  could  concede,  without  a  de- 
parture from  their  avowed  duty. 
Unsuccessful  war,  financial  embar- 
rassment, and  the  ostentatious  disso- 
luteness of  the  aristocracy  and  their 
retainers,  only  partially  corrected 
by  the  good  example  of  King  Charles, 
enabled  the  Puritan  leaders  to  enlist 
the  political  discontents  of  the  na- 
tion in  their  quarrel.  With  true 
Machiavelian  policy,  they  contrived, 
by  withholding  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, in  a  manner  to  compel  the  king 
to  violate  the  letter  of  the  law.  Like 
the  serving-men  of  the  Montagues, 
they  managed  to  have  the  law  on  their 
side.  But  ship-money  was  no  more 
the  cause  of  tne  Long  Parliament's 
usurpation,  than  the  stamp-act  wa? 
the  true  origin  of  American  inde- 
pendence. Taxation  will  never  an- 
nul the  allegiance  of  a  lo3ral  people, 
unless  it  directly  tends  to  make  the 
daily  bread  of  life  unattainable  to 
the  many.  Financial  oppression,  as 
lonff  as  it  only  depresses  property, 
will  generate  nothing  but  submissive 
remonstrance.  No  man  will  risk  his 
all,  because  a  trifling  per-centaffe  is 
informally demandeo.  ThatCharles's 
imposts  were  cruel — that  they  took 
the  food  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
poor — was  scarcely  asserted;  nor 
were  we  then,  nor  are  we  now,  such 
a  sordid  tribe,  as  to  subvert  the  state 
Uiat  gives  us  all  we  call  our  own,  the 
church  into  which  we  were  baptized, 
because  a  certain  number  of  shillings 
were  claimed  somewhat  irregularly; 
If  the  pulpits  had  been  silent,  the 
politicians  would  have  been  innoxi- 
ous. Pvm  and  Hampden  would  have 
been  clever  ministers  ;  all  necessary 
reforms  would  have  been  easily  ac- 
complished, and  Cromwell  would 
have  lived  and  died  a  simple  coun- 
try gentleman,  or,  at  the  most,  a 
stammering  brawler  In  an  impotent 


minority.  The  first  fatal  error  of 
Charles's  reign,  was  his  marriage 
with  a  French  Catholic;  the  second, 
was  his  promotion  of  Laud  to  the 
spiritualprimacy.  Laud  should  never 
have  left  his  college.  There  his 
learning,  his  piety,  his  munificence, 
would  have  earned  an  unenvied  ad- 
mh*ation.  The  conge-d^elire  that 
made  him  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, signed  his  sovereign's  death- 
warrant  and  his  own.  Protestant  in 
faith  and  morals,  he  was  a  Papist  in 
taste  and  feeling;  it  was  his  con- 
scientious ambition  to  erect  the  clergy 
of  England  to  a  Judaic  priesthood, 
to  make  the  hierarchy  a  caste  instead 
of  a  profession.  He  perceived  that 
this  could  only  be  effected  by  invest- 
ing the  monarchy  with  a  sacerdotal 
cluiracter.  He  would  have  the  king 
respected  as  a  priest,  and  every 
priest  obeyed  as  a  king.  But  beine^ 
Detter  acquainted  with  the  letter  or 
Scripture  than  with  the  living  ope- 
ration of  the  spirit ;  deeper  read  in 
the  fathers  ana  schoolmen  than  in 
human  life ;  dividing  his  studies  be- 
tween the  past  and  ue  eternal ;  pur- 
blind to  the  present,  and  vainly  cre- 
dulous of  the  future ;  too  stubborn 
in  imagined  rectitude  to  conciliate, 
and  yet  too  milky  and  gall-less  to  act 
up  to  his  own  schemes  of  coercion, 
he  lived  and  perished  to  teach  man- 
kind, that  he  who  would  rule  in 
church  or  state,  should  be  wise  as 
well  as  good,  and  not  more  good 
than  wise.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
any  thing  short  of  revolution,  civil 
ana  ecclesiastical,  would  have  satis- 
fied the  high-fiying  republicans ;  but 
these  were  never  numerous,  and 
though  the  multitudinous  echo  of 
the  city  might  propagate  a  delusive 
preponderance  of  no»e,the  still  and 
steady  voice  of  the  people  was  al- 
ways for  Monarchy  and  Episcopacy. 
The  English  are  a  very  loyal  nation, 
and  so  are  the  Scotch,  and  if  Charles 
had  left  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
latter  to  fashion  their  own  devotions, 
perhaps  we  should  now  have  had 
uniformity  of  worship,  and  no  act  of 
uniformity  at  all ;  but  for  his  misad- 
venturous  attempt  to  thrust  written 
prayers  down  the  throats  of  Scotch- 
men, he  would  probably  have  died  in 
his  bed, with  Laud  to  furnish  his  soul 
for  its  journey. 

Great  men  have  been  among  us, 
Ludlow,  HutchinBOD^and  others,  that 
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called  Milton  friend,  compared  to 
whom  the  feeble  agitators  of  modem 
times  are  but  as  the  theatrical  thun- 
der invented  bv  poor  Dennis,  to  the 
real  thunder  or  the  angry  heavens — 
men  before  whom  one  should  trem- 
ble, and  blush  at  one's  own  trem- 
bling ;  whose  names  shoot  terror  to 
the  heart  of  kings,  and  like  a  trumpet 
pierce  a  nation^s  ear— men  to  whom 
the  importunity  of  weaker  nature 
was  a  mere  argument  of  austere 
scorn,  a  thmg  uimeeded,  as  a  sickly 
infant  which  a  stem  stepmother 
bids  cry  itself  to  sleep ;  whose  will 
within  their  breasts  was  absolute— 
how  terrible  then  if  evil ! — ^but  I  am 
notsorrv  they  lived  before  my  time. 
I  could  hardly  have  loved  them 
much  on  earth,  nor  would  I  desire  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  their  souls, 
wherever  they  are  at  present  Me- 
tiiinks,  I  should  have  shrunk  from 
their  touch,  as  from  the  ffrasp  of  a 
marble  statue,  into  which  a  necro* 
mancer  had  conjured  some  crafty 
spirit;  for  cold  they  were,  and  ex- 
ceeding crafty,  as  the  subtie  serpent 
But  may  deathless  honour,  for  which 
they  shed  their  blood — and,  it  may 
be,  the  blood  of  better  Christians — 
still  attend  their  names !  They  did 
their  work;  and  had  they  been  bet- 
ter, they  could  scarce  have  done  it 
so  well.  They  find  their  reward. 
May  the  good  they  did— and  it  is 

Seat-^atone  for  the  means  by  which 
ey  did  it;  and  may  we — who  live 
to  read  the  story  of  their  worldly 
travail,  who  calmly  judge  the  issues 
of  passions  too  strong  to  be  con- 
fined to  sinffle  breasts,  and  coolly 
wonder  at  ttie  dark  intrigues,  the 
jarring  reflections  of  a  king  too  weak 
to  bo  honest— of  factions  that,  in 
their  zeal  for  God,  forgot  the  reve- 
rence of  truth— for  liberty,  imposed 
intolerable  bondage — and  for  the 
welfare  of  an  abstract  common- 
wealth, renounced  the  social  chari- 
ties, which  only  make  a  state  wor- 
thy the  support  of  Christian  Man- 
let  us  be  thankful  to  him,  who,  out 
of  evil,  works  transcendent  good, 
that  such  things  have  been — ^that 
they  are  no  more. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  British  painters  ?  Moreperhaps, 
good,  impatient  reader,  than  you 
would  think — for  the  men  of  whom 
we  speak  have  been  painted;  and 
iheir  effigies  throw  more  light  on 
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the  transactions  of  the  time,  than 
the  rolls  of  Parliament,  or  the 
court-sermons,  or  the  would-be- 
witty  pamphlets,  and  hard-rhymed 
ballads,  that  lent  a  voice  to  the 
many-headed  monster.  Look  at 
Prynne,  for  instance.  It  is  easier 
than  reading  his  books— and  you 
will  be  certain  that  he  was  a  block- 
head— and  that  his  prosecutors  were 
littie  better  when  they  gave  efiiect  to 
his  bray  by  amputating  his  ears. 
Look  at  Pym — or,  if  you  will,  at 
Hampden— they  are  not  at  all  alike 
— for  Hampden  was  a  high-bom 
gentieman — and  Pym  could  never 
cast  the  puritaniod  simper  with 
which  he  came  to  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  receive  the 
women's  petition — ^but  if  you  think 
either  of  them  an  honest  man,  let 
me  tell  you,  you  are  no  ph^sicmo- 
mist  Liook  at  Charles  himself— 
never  did  face  tell  a  plainer  story. 
The  introverted  lustre  of  his  eyes — 
the  patrician  gravity  of  his  mouth — 
the  mehmcholy  traces,  of  departed 
smiles^-even  the  cut  of  his  hair  and 
beard — are  history — biography — a 
confession.  Clarendon  has  told  us 
what  he  did,  and  said,  and  suffered. 
Vandyke  has  shewn  us  what  he  was. 
But,  oh !  that  some  inspired  hand 
could  depict  his  last,  his  noblest 
moments— could  pourtray  him  as  he 
sat  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
grey-headed,  poorly  dad — more  un- 
attended than  the  vilest  thief— 6o 
destitute  that  none  dare  pity  him — 
solitary  amid  the  mob  of  scomers— 
bereft  of  fortune,  power,  and  hope 
— ^but  surrounded  with  indelible 
majesty— 

''  Not  all  the  water  in  the  wild  wide  tea 
Can  wash  the  balm  off  an  anointed  king  !** 

What  a  variety  of  passions  might  a 
great  artist  introduce  upon  the  scene! 
The  judges  should  not  be  made  all 
alike.  A  cabal  of  regicides  has  not 
the  sameness  of  a  pack  of  hounds. 
One  would  display  a  proud  deterr 
mination  to  thmk  himself  right — 
another  would  try  not  to  think  at  all 
—a  third  would  look  at  his  partner 
in  iniquity,  and  dress  his  counte- 
nance according  to  the  fashion.  The 
young,  with  hungry  eyes,  would  woo 
the  prostitute  approbation  of  the  spec* 
tators— the  old,  like  a  coiled  snake, 
wrapt  up  within  himself,  would  hare 
no  sense  but  of  his  own  dirafwcw 
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pose.  All  this  might  easily  be  paint- 
ed. Then  there  should  be  a  crowd 
of  heads,  one  peering  above  another 
— here  a  hat,  and  there  a  hand  held 
upland  there  a  foot  advanced.  But 
in  some  quiet  nook  there  should  be 
one  good  face  of  silent  loyalty — not 
weeping — not  utterly  cast  down — 
but  upheld  b^  generous  admiration 
of  kinffly  fortitude — and  on  this  face 
should  fall  a  beam  of  light,  that 
should  seem  a  meek  irradiance  of 
patient  virtue.  I  wish  I  could  paint 
ft  myself.  But  to  do  justice  to  Uie 
subject  would  demand  the  dramatic 
powers  of  a  Hogarth  or  a  North,  and 
the  sublime  conception  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

There  is  another  subject,  taken 
from  the  same  period  of  our  history, 
which  I  would  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  sculptors.  What  think 
you  of  a  statue  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
in  the  act  of  turning  out  the  Rump  ? 
It  should  be  of  Corinthian  brass^ 
placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  situa- 
tion of  St  Stephen's  chapel^ and 
should  appear,  as  all  gooa  statues 
and  pictures  do,  to  look  every  mem- 
ber nill  in  the  face — with  the  very 
expression  with  which  that  ereat 
radical  reformer  addressed  Harry 
Morton—'*  Thou  art,"  &c 

Vandvke  was  succeeded  by  Lely, 
and  Lely  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller — 
Lely  has  descended  to  posterity  as 
the  insidious  immortalizer  of  frail 
beauty,  and  patrician  prostitution-— 


Kneller  has  bequeathed  to  staring 
canvass  the  long  wigs,  stars,  ana 
garters,  that  effected  and  maintained 
the  revolution — we  are  sorry  that 
Allan  has  not  given  us  their  lives  in 
detaiL  They  have  at  least  as  good  a 
right  to  a  place  among  English  artists, 
as  either  West  or  Fuseli— and  the 
lives  of  men  who  lived  in  the  busiest 
epochs  of  court  scandal,  must  needs 
abound  with  anecdote — but  anecdote 
not,  perhaps,  fitted  for  a  Family  Li- 
brary. Their  professional  merits  are 
now  accounted  small.  Like  the 
poetry  of  Pope,  and  tiie  criticism  of 
Johnson,  they  are  subjected  to  an 
Abernethian  regimen  to  cure  their 
supi)osed  plethora  of  reputation. 
Having  once  been  praised  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  betters,  they  are  now 
depreciated  at  the  expense  of  justice. 
But  their  portraits  bear  the  stamp  of 
truth,  ang  shew  us  how  states  are 
governed,  and  from  what  Salmacian 
fountains  the  defecated  blood  of  no- 
bility is  derived. 

And  here,  without  spending  pre- 
cious time  upon  tlie  sprawling  saints 
of  Verrio  anaLaguerre,which  it  gives 
me  a  crick  in  the  neck  to  look  at,  or 
disturbing  the  pendulous  allegories 
of  Sir  James  Thomhill,  we  will  con- 
clude our  commentary  on  Mr  Cun- 
ningham's notices  of  early  art  in 
England,  which,  in  good  sooth,  is 
something  like  a  history  of  the  worl4 
before  the  creation  of  m^n* 
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Thb  re-assembling  of  the  Parlia- 
ment after  the  Christmas  recess,  was 
looked  forward  to  with  extreme  an- 
xiety, as  the  period  when  the  |mblic 
would  at  lengtii  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  plans  which  Lord  Grey's  ad^ 
ministration  had  been  maturing  for 
their  benefit.  Previously  to  the  re- 
cess, the  standing  reply  of  the  Mi- 
nisters to  any  hint  respecting  the  fine 
things  expected  from  them,  had  been, 
**  give  us  time;"  and  when  the  busi- 
ness, which  they  deemed  it  necessary 
to  dispatch  immediately  after  coming 
into  power,  is  considered— namely, 
the  disposal  of  places  to  charitably- 
selected  relatives  and  dependents — 
the  increase  of  the  army — the  crea- 
ting of  new  judges  and  new  pensions 
in  Ireland — the  abolition  of  duty  on 
a  foreign  product,  without  consent 
of  Parliament,  and  sundry  other  little 
indispensables — when  sJl  these  are 
considered,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
an  interval  of  studious  leisure  should 
have  been  required  before  any  of 
those  measures  should  be  entered  up- 
on, regarding  which  they  had  pledged 
themselves  to  the  public  on  obtain- 
ing power.  Thev  were,  therefore, 
indulged  with  rather  more  than  the 
avenge  boarding-school  complement 
of  holydays  at  (Jhristmas,  and  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  return  to 
their  parliamentary  duties  with  all 
their  tasks  prepared;  that  the  Re- 
form arrangement  would  be  announ- 
ced forthwith;  that  a  reduced  Civil 
List  would  be  quite  ready  to  be  tossed 
across  the  House  for  the  caresses  of 
Mr  Hume;  that  a  finance  scheme 
would  be  developed,  shewing  that 
the  true  philosopher's  stone  had  a6 
last  been  obtained  in  the  furnace  of 
Lord  Althorpe's  glowing  mind ;  that 
Ireland  was  to  be  tranquillized  be- 
fore Lent)  and  the  Catholic  priests 
turned  into  peace-preservers;  that 
the  rurd  war,  and  its  attendant  fires, 
were  to  cease,  and  peace  and  plenty 
to  prevail;  and,  finally,  that  politics 
ana  polyanthuses  would  flourish  to- 
gether, and  liberty  and  green  leaves 
grow  and  increase  in  company,  under 
the  fostering  influences  of  Whiggism 
and'the  opening  Spring.  Fallacious 
hopes !  Tne  meeting  has  taken  place, 


and  instead  of  delightful  prospects 
of  reform,  retrenchment,  peace,  plen- 
ty, and  good  humour,  we  see  nothing 
before  us  but  doubt  and  difficulty, 
abortive  measures  in  Parliament,  and 
dissatisfaction  and  distrust  among  the 
people.  Where  is  this  to  end?— a 
change  of  Ministry — alas !  what 
would  that  avail  now  ?  Where  are 
now  the  men  to  whom  we  could  with 
confidence  confide  the  conduct  of  the 
vessel  of  the  state  in  these  thnes  of 
peril?  England, 

<<  Where  be  thy  men  of  might,  thy  grand 
in  soul  ?** 

Muddy-minded,  obstinate,  despotic, 
are  the  Whigs,  as  they  were  ever— dis- 
united, spint-broken,  are  the  Tories 
—commonplace  and  incompetent, 
the  minor  band  that  lies  between. 
Shall  we  then  look  to  the  Radicals  ? 
Heaven  forefend !  Add  brutality  to 
a  Whig,  and  you  make  a  Radical ;  and 
yet.  Hunt — but  this  brings  us  back 
to  a  remembrance  of  our  duty. 

We  are  to  record  the  events  of  that 
Parliament,  which — thanks  to  the 
"  spirit  of  the  age  I"— has  the  honour 
to  enrol  Mr  Henry  Hunt,  late  of  II- 
chester  gaol,  as  one  of  its  members. 
The  House  filled  early  on  the  ad- 
novelty  is  as  attractive  at  Saint  Ste- 
phen's as  at  Covent  Garden  or  Drury 
Lane,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
new  serious  piece  of  Ministerial  Re- 
form, the  first  scene  of  which  was 
expected  to  be  enacted  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  celebrated  monster 
Mr  Hunt,  was  most  effective  in  m'o- 
curing  so  large  an  audience.  The 
elected  of  Preston  did  not  long  keep 
the  House  in  waiting  for  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  nor  is  he  likely  to  let 
them  forget  it  through  neglect  of  re- 
petition. He  arose  amid  "  profound 
silence,"  and  commented  on  the 
atrocity  of  a  mercantile  house  having 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  *'  laid 
down"  in  tallow.  This  was  a  melt- 
ing theme ;  but  it  passed ;  and  Lord 
AUhorpe  was  the  next  to  arise  amid 
silence  equally  profound,  and  with 
the  distinctness  of  elocution,  and 
winning  playfulness  of  manncr,which 
8o  peculiaily  dfstinguish  that  noble 
lord,  announced  the  intention  of  his 
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Majesty's  gOYemment  to  intimate  at 
a  future  time  what  they  intended  to 
do.  He  rose,  he  said,  to  inform  the 
House,  that  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment would  he  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  House  their  measure  for  Re- 
form on  the  first  of  March;  and, 
further,  to  inform  the  House,  that 
the  government  had  determined  to 
intrust  the  bringing  forward  of  that 
measure  to  his  noble  friend,  tlie  pay- 
master of  the  forces,  (Lord  John 
Russell.)  "  We  have  selected  that 
noble  lord,"  he  continued,  **  because 
of  his  perseverance  on  the  subject 
of  Reform,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  bring  forward 
the  measure.  My  noble  mend  has . 
proposed  various  partial  measures 
of  reform,  when  even  partial  mea- 
sures were  looked  upon  with  disfa- 
vour. Now,  therefore,  when  the 
cause  is  prosperous^  the  govern- 
ment think  that,  on  account  of  his 
perseverance  and  ability,  the  noble 
lord  should  be  the  person  selected 
to  briE^  forward  a  measure  of  full 
and  efficient  reform,  instead  of  Uie 
partial  measures  which  he  had  hi- 
therto proposed." 

As  ^e  time  which  his  Majesty's 
government  have  fixed  for  at  length 
condescending  to  inform  the  Com- 
mons what  their  designs  are  on  so 
very  important  a  subject,  will  have 
arrived  before  these  observations 
come  generally  before  the  public,  it 
would  be  needless  to  dwell  upon  the 
many  conjectures  to  which  a  com- 
munication of  this  description  gives 
rise,  or  to  do  more  than  notice  the 
contemptuous  disregard  of  public 
anxiety,  in,  thus  postponing,  without 
even  the  least  apology,  au  mention 
of  the  views  of  government  upon  a 
subject  which  they  had  been  given 
six  weeks  to  consider,  and  in  which 
the  whole  country  feels  so  deep  an 
interest.  The  amiable  modesty,  too, 
with  which  the  ministerial  leader  of 
the  House  concedes  to  *'  his  noble 
friend"  the  grateful  task  of  propo- 
sing a  measure  which  he  deems  to  be 
in  so  very  ''  prosperous"  a  condition, 
is  highly  worthy  of  notice,  and  will 
be  duly  appreciated  by  all  who  un- 
derstand the  sincerity  of  the  Trea- 
sury Bench.  Perhaps,  since  Lord 
Althorpe's  pleasing  experiment  with 
the  budget,  he  may  not  feel  quite  so 
confident  as  to  the  extreme  "  pro- 
sperity" of  every  measure   which 


527 

thehr  High  Mightinesses  of  the  Ca- 
binet may  have  determined  upon. 
It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  observe 
how  this  liberal  minister,  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  another  man  of  the 
people,  are  possessed  with  the  no- 
tion that  the  decisions  of  a  Cabinet 
in  which  they  sit,  must  be  as  abso- 
lute and  final  as  the  decrees  of  a  dic- 
tator. A  little  experience  will  dis* 
solve  this  dream. 

The  following  evening,  the  new 
Civil  List  scheme  was  laid  before  the 
House,  and  Lord  Althorpe  ventured 
his  bark,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
dangerous  and  perplexed  navigation 
of  arithmetical  ngures,  denoting 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  As  the 
late  government  were  thrown  out  of 

Elace  (ostensibly  at  all  events)  for 
aving  done  that  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  done,  and  left  undone 
what  they  ought  to  have  done,  re- 
specting this  same  Civil  List,  it  was 
expected  that  some  very  important 
change  would  have  taken  place  un- 
der the  economical  auspices  of  the 
new  Ministrv,  and  that  the  '*  new 
broom"  would  have  swept  clean  all 
the  foul  places  of  the  Civil  List.  But 
no  such  thin^  happened,  and  another 
exemplification  was  afforded  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine,  that  he  who 
would  avoid  disappointment,  must 
e^ect  nothing.  Fut  not  thy  faith  in 
Ministers,  especially  if  they  promise 
to  be  very  "  liberal ;"  they  mean  liberal 
of  the  people's  money,  or  if,  haply, 
they  be  honest  in  intention,  they  but 
deceive  themselves ;  for  as  the  world 
goes,  they  must  spend  the  money,  or 
submit  to  changes  which  no  man  in 
the  novel  possession  of  ofi[icial  power, 
and  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Court 
favour,  is  prepared  to  relish.  The 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by  the 
country,  according  to  the  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  Civil  List,  (if  ap- 
proved of  by  the  committee  to  whose 
consideration  it  has  been  submitted,) 
is  within  a  trifie  of  that  which  was 
proposed  by  tlie  late  Cliancellor  of 
the  Exchequer :  the  difference  of  the 
present  plan  from  the  other,  lies  in 
this,  that  the  sum  £xed  for  the  life 
of  the  Severely,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  Court,  and  his  privy 
purse,  amounting  to  L.5 10,000  a- 
year,  will  be  separated  from  the 
L.970,000  formerly  proposed  as  the 
amount  of  the  Civil  List;  and  the 
balance  of  L.400,000,  which  was  to 
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be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
public  servants,  will  be  placed  upon 
another  fund,  and  be  subject  to  tlie 
revision  of  Parliament  every  year. 
This  is,  pro  tanto,  an  advantage ;  and 
it  is  but  fair  to  admit,  that  the  whole 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  subject  was  ex- 
tremely candid,  plain,  and  intelligible 
— ^he  acknowledged  the  ignorance 
with  which  he  formerly  judged  the 
matter,  and  the  impossibility  of  the 
saving  which  he  had  thought  prac- 
ticable, and  the  only  thing  in  which 
he  seemed  to  fail,  was  in  the  courtesy 
of  apologizing  to  those  whom  he  had 
formerly  opposed,  for  having  igno- 
rantly  blamed  what  he  did  not  un- 
derstand. 

"  When,"  said  the  noble  lord,  «  I 
first  looked  at  the  subject,  I  confess 
it  seemed  extraordinary,  that^  while 
the  expense  of  all  articles  of  con- 
sumption was  so  much  decreased, 
the  charge  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  royal  household  had  remained 
unabated;  but,  on  examining  the 
subject  more  minutely  and  accurate- 
ly, I  have  arrived  at  the  opinion,  that 
a  reduction  cannot  be  made  without 
compelling  his  Majesty  either  to  id- 
ter  his  present  state  of  living,  or  to 
incur  debt.  1  am  sure  the  House 
will  not  wish  that  either  alternative 
took  place."  Mr  Hunt,  who  talked 
with  unexpected  good  sense  and  de- 
cency, rather  pertinently  remarked, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
whole  of  the  question  before  the 
House  had  been  that  night  argued 
as  if  the  people  had  nothmg  at  m  to 
do  with  the  matter — as  though  it  was 
a  matter  entirely  between  the  Crown 
and  the  House— as  though  the  House 
were  to  pay  so  much  money  out  of 
their  own  pockets  to  the  Crown,  and 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  this 
country  as  a  people  from  whose 
bard  earnings  alone  could  the  sums 
under  discussion  be  dravni.  We 
are  no  lovers  of  Mr  Hunt's  notions 
upon  political  arrangement  or  royal 
economy;  but  it  is  pleasant,  in  a 
matter  of  argument,  to  have  the 
minds  of  noble  lords  and  honour- 
able gentlemen  brought  home  to  the 
real  point  in  issue.  Indeed,  if  his 
Majesty's  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  be  pleased  to  conde- 
scend to  a  few  lessons  in  practical 
logic,  it  might  be  a  not  unuseful  ad- 
dition to  bis  present  valuable  ac- 
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quirements,  and  it  might  save  him 
the  trouble  of  being  *'  prepared  to 
assert  that  his  Majesty  could  not 
live  in  his  present  style  with  a 
smaller  allowance,  unless  he  pur- 
sued a  system  of  greater  economy 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  royal 
household;"  the  argument  on  the 
other  side  being  expressly,  that  such 
"  a  system  of  greater  economy"  was 
just  and  necessary.  The  affair  of 
the  pensions  on  the  Civil  List  was 
managed  with  considerable  adroit- 
ness, so  as  to  afford  a  show  of  re- 
duction, without  interfering,  in  any 
the  least  degree,  with  the  patronage 
of  Uie  Ministry  in  this  department. 
The  gross  amount  of  the  pensions 
(the  reader  may  apply  the  adjective 
in  Uie  sense  that  seemeth  unto  him 
most  fitting)  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  pounds,  whereof 
sixty-nine  thousand  are  taken  away 
from  the  Civil  List,  and  placed  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  where  Aey 
are  not  to  be  renewed,  but  expire 
with  the  persons  who  shall  be  un- 
fortunate enough  to  die,  having  such 
snug  allowances  to  make  this  life 
comfortable.  But  the  remaining 
seventy-five  thousand  is  to  be  left 
on  the  Civil  List,  and  each  pension  to 
be  renewable  in  one  or  more  pen- 
sions to  others,  as  the  present  hold- 
ers drop  off.  Now  this  last  list — the 
seventy-five  thousand  pounder — is 
all  taken  from  the  oldest  pensions, 
and  therefore  such  as  would  in  all 
probability  first  drop  in— if  the  pen- 
sions remained  as  they  were,  all  that 
would  fall  in  for  some  years  to  come 
would  probably  be  among  those 
which  are  retained  for  renewal,  so 
that  the  Ministers  lose  no  pension- 
giving  patronage,  unless,  indeed, 
they  Intend  to  live  and  hold  their 
places  for  twenty  years  to  come, 
which  in  these  changeful  times  is 
rather  imprpbable. 

That  portion  of  the  radical  faction 
which  was  inclined  to  look  favour- 
ably upon  a  "  reforming"  Ministry, 
was  much  incensed  at  the  deference 
to  royeJty  and  royal  expeliditure 
shewn  in  the  Civil  List  debate;  and 
in  the  city,  **  where  merchants  most 
do  congregate,"  many  bitter  words 
were  put  forth  against  the  new  go- 
vernment, which  more  recent  cir- 
cumstances have  not  caused  them  to 
retract.  It  is  sometimes  a  grievous 
thing  to  have  been  popular.    On  the 
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7fch,  Lord  King,  in  the  Upper  Uoiise, 
presented  some  petitions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tithes,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
a  discussion  upon  the  subject,  in 
which  he  displayed  his  accustomed 
coarseness,  and  habit  of  rude  asser- 
tion, where,  in  general,  some  argu- 
ment is  expected;  and  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  continue  to  speak  in 
the  same  strain  on  the  presentation 
of  numerous  additional  petitions 
which  were  on  their  way  to  him. 
There  were  some  Bishops  spoke,  but 
they  said  little  to  the  purpose — the 
law  lords,  who  might  have  answered 
Lord  King,  did  not  speak — probably 
they  thought  it  not  worth  their  while 
to  encounter  with  such  a  wit  as  his 
Lordship  possesses.  It  might,  how- 
ever, be  well  if  the  assertions  he 
makes,  with  regard  to  Church  pro- 
perty, and  which  may  possibly  make 
some  impression  on  the  public,  were 
briefly  exposed.  When  a  man  gets 
up  to  talk  about "  property*'  in  an 
English  House  of  Parliament,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  he  means  property 
accordmg  to  the  law  of  England,  un- 
less he  make  a  proviso  that  he  is  not 
80  to  be  understood.  Now,  Lord 
King  talks  a  great  deal  about  tithe 
)roperty  and  church  property,  and 
f  he  mean  by  property  that  which 
the  law  contemplates  as  such,  no- 
thing can  be  more  loose  and  errone- 
ous than  that  which  he  lets  fall.  *'  I 
know,*'  said  he,  "  it  is  said  that  tithe 
is  property,  but  it  is  very  different  in 
its  nature  from  individual  property; 
it  is,  for  the  most  part,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Chnrcn,  and  the  Church 
iS  the  creature  of  the  State ;  and  its 
temporal  concerns,  its  pay,  and  emo- 
luments, might  be  regulated  in  any 
manner  which  the  State  might  think 
proper  to  direct"  All  this  is  gross 
error,  and  mere  vulgarity.  "  Indivi- 
duid"  property,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
means  the  property  of  an  individual. 
There  are  thousands  of  individuals 
whom  the  law  recognises  as  having  a 
property  in  tithes.  Suppose  it  oe 
granted  that  a  Rector,  as  a  corpora- 
tion sole,  holds  by  a  tithe  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  individuals,  in- 
asmuch as  it  goes  to  his  successor, 
and  not  to  his  heir,  still  there  are 
thousands  of  laymen  the  possessors 
of  tithes  which  do  descend  to  the 
heir,  like  any  other  part  of  the  es- 
tate^what  then  becomes  of  the  dif- 
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ference  in  the  individuality  of  this 
property  which  Lord  King  has  dis- 
covered ?  It  is  not  law,  nor  is  it  fact, 
that  the  Church  is  the  creature  of 
the  State,  using  the  word  "creature," 
as  Lord  King  evidently  does,  in  the 
sense  of  a  thing  dependent  upon, 
and  subiect  to,  the  will  of  the  State. 
Although  we  use  the  words  *'  Church 
and  State,"  in  common  discourse,  it 
is  a  matter  of  almost  universal  know- 
ledge that  the  Church  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  State,  and  if  Lord  King 
uses  words  so  heedlessly  as  to  mean 
by  the  State,  the  executive  govern- 
ment for  the  time  being,  he  still  is 
wrong.  The  King  or  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister is  de  facto  the  nominator  of 
some  one  of  the  clerical  body  to  each 
bishopric,  but  the  authority  ends 
with  the  appointment ;  and  moreover, 
the  Bishops  are  not  the  Church. 
What  does  Lord  King  mean  by  the 
"  pay"  of  the  Church  V  If  the  word 
means  any  thing,  it  must  be  a  stipu- 
lated recompense  for  a  specific  ser- 
vice. There  is  no  such  thing  with 
regard  to  tithes,  or  Church  property 
—he  says,  this  "  pay"  might  be  regu- 
lated in  any  manner  which  the  State 
might  think  proper  to  direct.  One 
cannot  tell  exactly  of  what  he  is 
speaking;  but  if  he  means  Church  re- 
venues, and  speaks  of  the  law  as  it 
stands,  he  states  the  fact  untruly — 
if  he  means  that  the  legislature 
might  enact  laws  to  regulate  the 
Church  property,  he  utters  a  truism 
—every  one  knows  that  the  legisla- 
ture may  dispose  of  the  property  of 
the  Church,  or  of  the  property  of 
Lord  King,  as  it  pleases ;  and  if  it 
began  witn  the  rectors,  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  it  would  long  spare  the 
right  honourables. 

We  by  no  means  wish  to  contend 
that  the  property  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  distributed  as  it  ought  to 
be;  but  the  evils  which  prevail m  this 
respect  are  not  to  be  remedied  by 
attacks  on  the  property  itself,  found- 
ed in  ignorance,  and  conducted  with 
boisterous  rudeness. 

In  the  Commons,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, Mr  Kenyon  moved  for  a  return 
otthe  quantity  of  uncultivated  land 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  view 
of  shewing  that,  if  the  poor  were  al- 
lowed to  cultivate  the  land  which  lies 
waste,  their  distresses  would  be 
relieved,  and  they  would  be  fed, 
through  the  labour  of  their  own 
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hands.  The  motion  was  withdrawn, 
on  the  ground  that,  though  the  ac- 
count would  be  "  very  interesting," 
it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  it. 
Such  at  least  was  the  assurance  of 
Mr  Spring  Rice,  who  added,  that 
there  was  no  officer  to  make  out 
such  a  return,  and  no  documents 
from  which  it  could  be  compiled.  It 
is,  however,  obvious  that  such  infor- 
mation might  be  obtained,  and  a  lit- 
tle of  the  public  money  might  be  well 
expendea  in  procuring  it.  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  too  plain,  too  simple  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  to  be  tolerated  by  the 
scientific  politicians  of  the  present 
day.  Men  seem  to  delight  in  getting 
entangled  in  a  maze  of  theories,  and 
view  with  reluctance  every  simple 
proposition,  from  which  the  practi- 
cal deduction  is  obvious.  It  is  a  truth 
so  plain,  that  it  comes  into  the  mind 
with  the  readiness  of  knowledge  de- 
rived from  mere  sensation,  that  there 
is  no  natural  necessity  for  distress  in 
this  country,  and  that  there  is  not 
only  enough,  but  abundance  for  all, 
were  it  not  for  some  pernicious  de- 
fect which  puts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  people  to  use  their  labour  for 
their  own  advantage.  Land  is  un- 
cultivated, while  the  people  perish 
for  want  of  that  which,  if  the  land 
were  cultivated,  it  would  produce, 
and  they  are  ready  and  willing  to 
cultivate  it  if  they  were  permitted. 
Anomalies  so  monstrous  exist  around 
us  in  all  directions,  but  we  fear  to 
look  them  in  the  face,  because,  were 
they  publicly  acknowledged,  we  see 
that  we  should  of  necessity  imme- 
diately bestir  oursel  vcs,  and  uo  some- 
thing,  and  make  sacrifices  of  unused 
possessions.  We  therefore  willingly 
hide  our  faces,  and  obscure  our  vi- 
sion in  the  perplexing  folds  of  the 
mantle  of  the  political  economists. 

The  discussion  respecting  the  re- 
duction of  the  Barilla  duty,  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  was  re- 
newed this  evening  on  Mr  Poulett 
Thompson's  motion  for  going  into 
committee.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman's  defence  was  a  sufiBcient- 
ly  good  argumentum  adiiomtnem,  and 
effectual  against  the  members  of  the 
late  government,  who,  as  it  appeared, 
had  fallen  into  a  similarly  unconsti- 
tutional practice ;  but  upon  the  gene- 
ral question  of  the  impropriety  of 
such  a  proceeding,  Mr  Thompson's 
^tfence  was  of  no  force  at  all,  and 


serves  but  to  shew  the  poor  subter- 
fuge which  he  was  obliged  to  resort 
to,  in  order  to  cover  the  indiscretion 
into  which  his  des|K>tic  vanity  had 
led  him.  Mr  Sadler  in  vain  appealed 
to  the  justice  and  compassion  of  the 
House,  assuring  it,  that  the  altera- 
tions already  ^ected  in  the  duty 
upon  foreign  Barilla,  haa  **  inflicted 
the  deepest  misery  upon  thousands" 
of  the  producers  of  the  native  manu- 
facture. In  vain  Sir  Matthew  Ridley 
demonstrated  the  injury  which  would 
follow  to  the  shipping  interest,  and 
gave  all  the  weight  of  his  long  expe- 
rience to  the  assertion,  that  the  mea- 
sure was  one  of  the  most  pernicious 
ever  submitted  to  the  House.  In 
vain  Mr  Attwood,  whose  knowledge 
upon  fldl  commercial  matters  is  so 
superior  to  that  of  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  assured  the 
House,  that  the  facts  and  arguments 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
were  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
practice.  The  "  Philosophers"  had 
their  way — the  misery  of  thousands 
of  poor  people — experience — ^prac- 
tice— were  all  thrown  overboard,  and 
the  resolutions  passed  without  a  divi- 
sion. 

On  the  8th,  Lord  King,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  plan  of  warfare  against 
the  Church  and  the  Clergy,  read  in 
the  House  of  Lords  a  letter  contain- 
ing a  gross  attack  on  the  son  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  his  father 
being  present.  The  reply  of  the 
Bishop  was  eminently  becoming  an 
affectionate  father,  and  a  prelate  of 
the  Church — he  vindicated  the  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  and  trusted  the 
noble  lord  would  feel  shame  and 
sorrow  for  having  brought  forward 
BO  uncalled-for  an  attack.  His  Lord- 
ship arose  and  stated  that  he  felt 
neither  sorrow  nor  shame,  though 
he  admitted  the  excellent  character 
of  the  clergyman  agamst  whom  the 
letter  was  directed.  The  matter  is 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  sake  of 
shewing  the  temper  and  behaviour 
of  one  of  the  champions  of  sweeping 
reform.  How  happy  would  socielr 
be  under  the  guardianship  and  gni- 
dance  of  such  men  as  Lord  King  I 

The  Commons  were  occupied  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  this  evenhig 
by  the  speeches  of  Mr  Hunt»  the 
member  for  Pre8ton,and  Mr  Bennel) 
the  member  for  Wiltahire»  reqpeet- 
ing  the  personal  concern  Tddch  tiMqr 
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had  each  had  in  the  late  afirays  in 
the  country.  Mr  Hunt's  motion, 
which  was  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown  to  pardon  those  who  had 
been  convicted  in  the  trials  under 
the  Special  Ck>mmi8sion,  was  foolish 
and  unconstitutional;  and  the  ha- 
rangue with  which  he  introduced  it 
was  a  rambling,  blundering,  tedious 
detail,  which  now  and  then  excited 
laughter,  but  would  have  been  much 
more  amusing  had  it  been  much 
more  brief.  Mr  fiennet  recounted 
his  valorous  deeds  among  the  rural 
rioters, — 

"  Wherein  he  spoke  of  most  disastrous 

chances. 
Of  moTing  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  V  the  imminent 

deadly  breach," 

and  gave  to  his  encounters  much 
more  of  the  **  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war,"  than 
was  necessary  upon  the  occasion. 
Mr  G.  Lamb  and  Lord  Morpeth 
seemed  ambitious  to  shew  how  much 
finer  they  could  talk  than  Mr  Hunt 
He  of  the  blacking  vans  had  blun- 
dered something  about  Sparta  and 
Athens,  one  of  which  places  he  seem- 
ed to  imagine  was  in  Rome,  and  the 
other  in  Greece,  and  talked  some 
nonsense  respecting  a  statue  to  a 
young  ruffian  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  felony,  and  the  propriety 
of  covering  it  with  greens  or  cab- 
bage, or  some  other  ornament  fa- 
miliar to  his  fancy;  all  of  which 
Mr  Lamb  did  into  pretty  English, 
and  talked  of  *'  that  young  man  for 
whom  they  were  to  erect  statues, 
and  crown  him  with  wreaths  of  ever- 
green." Lord  Morpeth  was  deter- 
mined to  be  yet  finer,  and  disavow- 
ed his  inclination  to  crown  with 
"  eternal  chaplets"  this  young  con- 
vict The  young  lord  then  begged 
leave  to  quote  some  Latin  verse;  and 
having  done  so,  sat  down  in  a  fit  of 
amazing  contentment  with  himself. 
Now  this  is  rather  a  clever  young 
man,  but  so  spoiled  with  the  foppery 
of  learning,  and  the  affectation  of 
being  very  wise,  and  moderate,  and 
elennt,  and  so  forth,  that  it  is  not 
likely  ^t,  as  a  public  man,  he  will 
ever  be  worth  a  iarthin^.  After 
Hunt's  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  269  to  2,  there  was  some 
very  violent  and  indecent  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  Mr  0*Gorman  Mahon, 
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whom  the  chair  was  obliged  to  treat 
with  a  degree  of  sharpness,  which  ft 
is  fortunately  but  seloom  necessary 
to  use  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  the  House 
is  to  bear  with  the  very  extraordi- 
nary manners  which  this  honourable 
member  thinks  proper  to  assume 
within  it  Compared  with  him,  Mr 
Hunt  is  a  person  of  extreme  civilisa- 
tion. 

Lord  Althorpe  spoke  with  spirit 
and  good  sense  on  the  state  of  Ire- 
land. The  obvious  tendency  of  Mr 
O'Connell's  conduct  seems  to  be  at 
length  understood,  and  stubborn 
facts  have  made  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  delusion  that  the  "  heal- 
ing measure"  of  1829  had  restored 
Ireland  to  peace  and  subordination. 
The  Repeal  of  the  Union  is  not  mere- 
ly an  extravagant  project,  it  is  a 
wicked  pretext  to  raise  disturbance, 
to  inflame  the  people,  to  extract 
money  from  them  to  fill  the  pockets 
of  the  bully  O'Connell, 

"  A  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer," 

and  to  gratify  his  insatiable  thirst 
of  vulgar  and  vociferous  applause. 
The  Agitator  has  every  requisite  for 
being  extensively  mischievous,  ex- 
cept courage.  His  speeches,  as  Lord 
Althorpe  says,  are  cautiously  termi- 
nated with  a  recommendation  of 
obedience  to  the  law,  while  they 
evidently  tend  to  insurrection  and 
rebellion.  Justly  then  does  the  Mi- 
nister say,  that  the  wise  policy  of 
his  Majesty's  government  is  firmly 
to  suppress  that  violent  and  seditious 
conduct  which  tends  to  insurrection 
and  rebellion ;  and  by  measures  of 
conciliation  and  kindiness,  to  shew 
Uie  people  of  Ireland  that  there  is 
every  disposition  to  attend  to,  and 
remove,  their  grievances.  The  go- 
vernment are  determined  to  use  their 
utmost  exertions  to  resist  the  designs 
of  the  agitators, but  at  the  same  time, 
by  giving  employment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,  by  repealmg  such 
laws  as  areobnoxious  to  them,  and 
by  other  mdbsures  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter, to  do  all  they  can  to  conci- 
liate their  affections.  Considerable 
indignation  has  been  expressed  in 
some  quarters  at  the  further  decla- 
ration of  the  Chancellol-  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  he  should  prefer  even  * 
civil  war  to  the  dismemberment  and 
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destruction  of  the  empire,  but  in 
this  indignation  there  is  more  of  sen- 
timentality than  good  sense.  The 
'  sword  is,  no  doubt,  a  dreadful  alter- 
native, but  there  is  more  mercy  in 
rorder,even 


by  force  and  severity,  than  in  per- 
mitting a  perpetual  state  of  public 
disturbance,  and  all  the  evils  of  civil 
war,  except  corporeal  wounds  and 
death. 
On  the  I  ith,  Lord  King,  to  whom 
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The  President  of  the  Council 
(Lord  Lansdowne)  recorded  his  opi- 
nion, that  a  little  •*  fair  dealing" 
would  be  advisable  in  the  House, 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  con- 
tended that  the  right  of  £e  Church 
to  its  property  was  as  strong  as  that 
of  any  noble  lord  to  his  estate. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  this  evening  were  distin- 
guished by  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Hume  to  speak.  It 


must  be  conceded  the  possession  of^  will  not  be  supposed  that  any  Sud- 


an unrivalled  fund  of  sneering  vitu< 
peration,  proceeded  with  his  attack 
upon  the  Church  Establishment,  and 
on  this  occasion  received  from  Lords 
Winchelsea  and  Wynford  a  measure 
of  castigation,  which  will  tell  with 
the  public,  whether  it  have  or  have 
not  any  effect  upon  a  person  of  Lord 
King's  understanding  and  feelings. 
Lord  Wynford,  especially,  held  up, 
in  so  strong  a  light,  as  must  bring 
conviction  to  ever^  mind,  the  mean- 
ness and  the  unfairness  with  which, 
night  after  night,  advantage  was  ta- 
ken of  the  absence  of  individuals,  in 
order  to  calumniate  them  or  their 
connexions.  "  If,"  he  said,  "  the 
noble  baron  had  any  particular  grie- 
vance to  complain  of,  and  a  remedy 
for  it  to  propose,  why  did  he  not 
bring  it  regularly  before  the  House, 
with  notice  to  the  parties  concerned  ? 
but  he  had  come  down,  night  after 
night,  attacking  the  right  reverend 
Prelates,  in  defiance  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  English  justice,  which  or- 
dains that  he  whose  character  is  to 
be  attacked,  should  previously  be 
warned  of  the  charge.  The  noble 
lord  had  thought  proper  to  attack 
Lord  Stowell,  though  he  was  ab- 
sent from  the  infirmities  of  age, 
Imd  though  his  brother.  Lord  El- 
don,  was  prevented  by  illness 
froni  being  present  to  defend  him. 
Did  the  noble  lord  not  know  of  the 
absence  of  both  these  noble  and 
leanied  lords  ?  and  if  he  did,  was 
this  a  time  to  bring  forward  such  a 
charge,  without  a  single  friend  of 
Lord  Stowell  being  apprized  of  his 
intention  ?  But  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  that  the 
whole  coinplexion  of  his  life  was  a 
contradiction  to  a  charge,  which, 
were  he  in  his  place  to  reply  to,  he 
would  answer  m  such  a  manner  as 
the  noble  baron  could  not  stand 
under." 


den  fit  of  bashfulness  overcame  the 
modest  member  for  Middlesex,  or 
that  his  feelings  overpowered  him 
and  deprived  him  of  utterance.  No, 
no — it  took  a  power  no  less  than  that 
which  overthrew  Napoleon  in  the 
North,  to  stop  the  mouth  of  Joseph 
Hume— his  voice  was  frozen  up, 

"  Vox  feucibus  haeait.*' 

Baffled  by  a  thawing  world,  the  eold 
transferred  its  empire  to  the  throat 
of  the  member  for  Middlesex,  as  the 
next  in  magnitude  of  importance. 
Thrice  the  honourable  member  es- 
sayed to  speak,  and  thrice,  (tell  it 
not  in  Aberdeen,  and  whisper  it  not 
in  the  streets  of  Brechin,)  amid  peals 
of  universal  laughter,  his  attempt 
turned  out  mere  dumb  shew.  Mr 
Hunt  sang  a  lament  over  his  friend's 
misfortune  and  the  barbarity  of  the 
House ;  and  the  member  for  Middle- 
sex went  home,  to  take  warm  gruel, 
and  expel  the  enem v  from  his  throat 
Gaol  business  in  Wiltshire,  and  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  occupied  the 
most  part  of  the  evening. 

Friday  night,  the  1  Ith,  was  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  important 
financial  plans  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  created  a  de- 
gree of  curiosity  and  deep  interest, 
unusual  in  these  modem  days,  and 
yet  not  more  than  proportioned  to 
the  occasion  which  called  them  forth. 
In  England,  where,  it  is  said,  *' every 
thing  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of 
finance,"  the  measures  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  are  doubt- 
less the  most  seriously  interesting 
that  can  come  before  the  public ;  but 
as  the  fear  of  evil  is  a  more  excidng 
principle  than  the  prospect  ofgood. 
It  is  always  the  imposition  of^new 
imposts,  rather  than  the  repeal  of 
the  old,  which  rouses  attention,  and 
calls  forth  activity.  Lord  Altiiorpe 
got  on  swimmingly,  incr^Miqg  m 
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favour  with  Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical^ 
while  he  spoke  of  taking  taxes  off; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  turn  to  the 
other  side  of  the  account,  and  begin 
to  enumerate  those  which  he  would 
lay  on,  than  he  sunk  down  in  esteem, 
even  much   lower  than  the  point 
from  which  he  set  out    The  task  of 
a  Finance  Minister,  particularly  of 
one  who  has  taken  part  in  all  the 
quackeries  and    follies    of  British 
legislation  for  the  last  sixteen  years, 
is  indeed  a  most  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing one.    He  sees  the  neces- 
sity of  extracting  a  revenue  from  a 
people  who  complain  in  all  quarters 
of  poverty  and  distress ;  yet  he  sees 
the  country  teemin|^  with  the  means 
of  wealth,  and  manifestly  possessing 
much  greater  capabilities  than  it  did 
when  a  much  larger  revenue  was 
demanded,  and  without  difficulty  ob- 
tained.   The  springs  of  wealtli  are 
there,   but  their  currents  seem  to 
have  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  along 
the  banks   of  their  dry  and  arid 
channels,  crowds  of  miserable  peo- 
ple wander  in  idle  discontent    vVhy 
then  not  go  back  to  the  system  which, 
notwithstanding  the  exhaustion  of 
an  enormously  expensive  war,  filled 
the  country  with  riches   and  with 
people,  turned  wastes  into  fertile 
fields,  made  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
cast  forth  their  hidden  wealth  of 
metals  and  of  fuel— covered  the  land 
with  houses,  and  filled  them  with 
every  thing  convenient  for  comfort 
or  luxury, — and  reared  up  innume- 
rable manufactories^  with  power  al- 
most unlimited,  of  supplying   all, 
except  food, — that   povertv   could 
ask  to  make  it  rich  ?    Alas  I  he  can- 
not so  return ;    he    and  his  "  en- 
lightened" friends,  and  no  less  "  en- 
lightened" opponents,  have  over  and 
over,  in  the  face  of  the  warnings  of 
experience,  described    the   altera- 
tions which   have   been    made   as 
blessings ;  and  now,  when  they  see 
that   a  practical   curse  has  come, 
personal  feeling  still  keeps  up  the 
delusion,  and  uey  will  still  pursue 
the  enlightened  and  scientific  road 
to  ruin.    One  thing,  however,  has 
been  for  some  years  plainly  seen, 
though  they  seem  in  the  House  of 
Commons  afraid  to  talk  about  it,  that 
the    funded    interest   is    the    only 
flourishing  one— the  only  one  un- 
burdened, and  the  only  one   from 
which^  in  the  present  situation  of  the 


country,  any  considerable  addi^on 
of  revenue  can  be  expected.    Mr 
Pitt,  in  his  wisdom  to  assure  the 
public  creditor,  made  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  very  express  against  any 
deduction  or  expense  coming  be- 
tween him  and  the  full  advantt^e  of 
a  transferable  interest-bearing  loan. 
Mr  Peel,  in  his  error,  increased  the 
vdue  of  the  principal  to  be  transfer- 
red, and  the  interest  to  be  paid,  by 
increasing  the  value  of  the  currency 
in  which  these  amounts  were  ex- 
pressed, and  these  circumstances  to- 
gether made  the  property  of  the  fund- 
holders  flourish  amid  the  confusion 
and  decay  of  all  the  rest.    Lord  Al- 
thorpe  seems  to  have  determined  at 
length  to  break  through  acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  make  the  fund-holder 
share  the  charges  which  cling  to 
every  otber  species  of  property,  and 
which,  without  some  more  active  re- 
producing principle  than  at  present 
exists,  would  soon  eat  it  away.   The 
breach  could  only  be  made  either 
through  Mr  Peel's  measures  affect- 
ing the  currency,  or,  more  directlv, 
through  the  acts  which  may  be  call- 
ed public  contracts  with  the  fund- 
holder.   Most  unwisely  he  chose  the 
latter,  and  the  result  was  all  but  uni- 
versal disapprobation,  and  conse- 
quently, signal  defeat    It  is  need- 
less to  repeat  that  which  is  now  mat- 
ter of  universal  knowledge,  respect- 
ing the  details  of  the  proposed  bud- 
get   The  tax  of  one-hair  per  cent, 
proposed   on   transfers  of  funded 
property,  has  been  rejected  by  ac- 
clamation, and  withdrawn.    The  in- 
discretion of  the  proposal  was  ma- 
nifestly extreme — ^no  pains  appear 
to  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  what 
would  be  the  public  sentiment  with 
regard  to  such  a  tax,  and  the  usual 
mistake  of  Whigs,  a  presumptuous 
reliance  on  their  own  devemess,  has 
betrayed  them  into  an  error  which 
midces  their  tenure  of  official  power 
exceedingly  precarious.  To  the  other 
taxes  proposed  also,  the  greatest  ob- 
jections exist    It  is  very  true,  that 
a  tax,  being  a  thing  essentially  dis- 
agreeable, must  suggest  objections 
wherever  it  falls;  but  the  skill   of 
the  Finance  Minister  exists  in  placing 
it  where  it  will  be  least  felt,  and  least 
injurious  in  its  consequences;  and 
it  certainly  does  not  seem,  that  in 
this  respect  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  displayed  much  ge- 
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nius  for  his  office.  He  removes  « 
part  of  the  tax  from  newspapers^  be- 
cause it  is  an  impost  upon  the  pro- 
mulgation of  knowledge,  and  the 
rea<^  communication  of  facts  and 
opinions,  which  high  civilisation  de- 
mands and  renders  useful ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  he  would  tax  |^assen- 

fBrs  by  steam-boats,  which  is  stri- 
ing  a  much  more  effectual  blow  at 
the  advantages  which  free  communi« 
cation  affords,  than  even  the  high 
duty  on  newspapers  could  inflict. 

The  principle  of  affording  encou- 
ragement ana  protection  to  our  own 
colonies,  is  directly  invaded  by  the 
alteration  in  the  duties  on  wines;  and 
a  tax  on  the  importation  of  unmanu- 
factured cotton,  with  its  attendant 
machinery  of  drawbacks  on  the  ma- 
nufactured article,  is  a  cumbrous  and 
impolitic  method  of  raising  a  re- 
venue. The  timber  of  Canada  is 
legislated  against,  while  the  wine  of 
France  is  encom*aged,  as  if  we  were 
sure  of  the  quiet  contentment  and 

Erosperity  of  the  former,  or  could 
ope  for  any  reciprocal  advantage 
from  the  latter  I  No  one  can  deny 
the  good  which  would  arise  from  the 
abolition  of  the  taxes  on  coals  and 
candles,  and  the  reduction  of  that  on 
newspapers ;  and  few  will  be  dispo- 
sed to  question  the  ^ood  intention 
witli  which  tbe  alterations  have  been 
proposed,  but  we  do  not  believe  that, 
in  order  to  purchase  such  advantages, 
it  is  necessary  to  submit  to  imposts 


and  Doings,    No.  IIL 


(March) 


so  injurious  in  their  probable  effects 
as  those  which  have  oeen  proposed 

On  Tuesday  the  15tb,  a  oiscussion 
<m  the  real  state  of  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  was  brought  on  bv  the  sub- 
mission of  what  Alderman  Waithman 
calls  **  a  string  of  resolutions,"  to  the 
House  on  the  subject.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  unfortunately  but  to 
tell  over  again  the  old  story.  The 
reasoning  of  practical  men,  and  even 
their  attestation  as  to  facts,  were  met  - 
by  abstract  propositions,  and  refer- 
ence to  official  returns.  That  which 
these  returns  would  indicate  ought 
to  be,  and  not  that  which  is,  was  re- 
lied upon  by  Ministers,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  House.  Mr  Attwood 
shewed,  as  plainly  as  it  was  possible 
to  be  shewn,  that  tbe  reasonings  from 
these  returns  were  quite  faUacious ; 
that  while  the  trade  was  greater,  the 
traders  were  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and 
the  people  suffering  misery,  while 
these  returns  would  ^o  to  prove 
that  they  were  consuming  luxuries. 
How  long  shall  our  patience  be  abu- 
sed by  tms  abstract  insanity,  in  mat- 
ters of  practice  on  which  the  evi- 
dence 01  circumstances  lies  plainly 
before  us,  if  we  would  but  look  at 
it? 

The  flrst  of  March  approaches,  and 
all  look  forward  with  ea^er  anxiety 
to  tbe  developement  of  the  Mini- 
sterial Plan  of  Reform.  The  failure 
in  the  Budget  is  looked  upon  as  an 
evil  augury  to  Ministerial  success. 
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.  XPH  A'EN  STMnOSIXl  KTAIK12N  nEPINISSOMENAXlN 
HAEA  KIITIAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOnOTAZElN. 

puoc.  ap.  Aih. 
[ThU  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning^  **  'Tis  right  for  oood  winebibbing  peoplb, 

j!k}T  TO  LBT  THB  JUG  PACE  ROUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CRIPPJLB; 
But  GAILY  TO  CHAT  WHILE  DISCUSSING  THEIR  TIPPLE." 

An  ezcellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis — 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Nodes.] 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

Scene— !%«  Snuggery,-^  Time^Nine  o'clock, — ^Prc^cn^— North,  the 
Shepherd,  and  Tickler. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Snuggery,  sir,  has  a  power  o'  contraction  an'  expansion,  that  never 
belonged  nore  to  ony  room  m  'diis  sublunary  world.  Let  the  pairty  be  three 
or  thretty,  it  accommodates  its  dimensions  to  the  gatherin' — still  the  Snug- 
gery, though  the  Saloon. 

NORTH. 

I  hope  you  approve  of  the  Busts,  James  ?  among  the  finest  of  Macdonald's. 

SHEPHERD. 

Life-in-death  Eemasfes  I  A'  busts,  meUiinks,  are  solemn— as  for  thae,  they 
are  shoobHme.    Wlnrs  that  aboon  your  head,  shr  ? 

NORTH. 

Socrates. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Christopher  North  o'  the  ancient,  as  you  are  the  Socrates  o*  the 
modem  Athens.  Baith  o'  you  bynatur,  as  may  be  read  in  your  fiznomies, 
wi*  a  Strang  bias  to  animal — to  sensual  indulgences ;  an'  bai&  o'  you,  by 
means  o'  self-study  and  self-government,  pure  in  conduct,  in  heart,  and  in 
baun',  as  ony  philosopher  that  ever  strengthened,  by  his  practice,  his  theory 
o'  truth.  Oh  1  sir,  but  the  Sophists  hate  you  wi'  a  malignant  hatred — and 
fain  wou'd  they  condemn  you  to  drinlc  the  hemlock,  aye,  out  o'  that  verra 
punch-bowl,  the  dolphin  himsell*— - 

NORTH. 

I  have  an  antidote  agidnst  all  poison,  James 

SHEPHERD. 

Whatis't? 

NORTH. 

Hush.    An  herb  of  sovereign  virtue,  gathered  on  the  Sacred  Mountains. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha's  the  Eemage  atowre  ma  pow  ? 

NORTH. 

Wordsworth— ^e  Plato  of  poetry. 

SHEPHERD. 

Bee't  sae.    I  seldom  read  Plawto. 

TICKLER. 

Here  we  are,  once  more,  James— tiie  Knights  of  St  Ambrose—— 
An  admirable,  but  an  indescribable  set  o'— » 
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TICKLER. 

Satirists,  caricaturists,  madcaps,  harebrains,  bee-in-tbe-bonnets,  scape- 
goats, scape-graces,  idlers,  dreamers,  louogers,  ramblers,  spectators,  tatlers, 
amateurs,  cognoscenti,  artists,  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  novelists,  critics, 
politicians,  physicians,  theologians,  metaphysicians,  statesmen,  saints,  sin- 
ners, heroes,  patriots,  martyrs— 

SHEPHERD. 

Mankind's  Epitome. 

NORTH. 

Our  orgies,  James,  have  thrown  their  share  of  light  on  human  life. 

TICKLER. 

That  motley  masquerade  called  human  life ! 

NORTH. 

In  which,  here  and  elsewhere,  we  have  contrived,  not  discreditably,  to 
support  our  characters.  I  hope,  my  dear  James,  that  you  sometimes  think 
of  Ambrose's,  when  going  out  to  meditate  at  even-tide  by  the  shores  of  St 
Mary's  Loch,  or  up  away  yonder  to  the  Loch  of  the  Lowes,  where,  when 
stillness  steeps  the  solitude,  you  even  hear  the  Grey-Mare's  Tail 

SHEPHERD. 

^huskin'  through  the  wild,  wi'  an  eerie  sugh,  till  again  a'  is  hushed  as 
death — aye,  as  the  verra  grave. 

TICKLER. 

Think  you  sometimes  of  us,  then,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ha'e  startled  to  hear  that  Time-piece  smiting  the  hour  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  a*  at  aince  ha'e  believed  mysell  in  the  heart  o'  Embro' — ^here  in 
the  Snuggery — wi'  your  twa  endless  legs,  Mr  Tickler,  emblems  o'  infini- 
tude anoetemity,  stretched  awa'  intil  the  regions  ahintthe  grate,  farayont 
the  bounds  o'  this  **  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  and.creawtin'  superstitious  ter- 
rors in  the  inhabitants  o'  Sawturn. 

,  NORTH. 

J  TicUer  ? 

I  SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  sir  I^  how  many  tailors  are  for  how  many  years,  night  and  day  em- 
ployed, without  respect  to  Sabbaths,  in  gettin  up  for  you  ae  pair  o'  leg- 
gins? 

TICKLER. 

l'  You  are  pleased  to  be  facetious,  sir. 

t  SHEPHERD. 

Maist  facetious — but  it's  no  in  the  poor  o'  the  wut  o'  mortal  man  to  do 
I  justice  to  the  soobjeck. 

i  NORTH. 

I  You  do,  however,  my  dear  Shepherd,  sometimes  think  of  us  in  the 

Forest  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  tbocbts  and  feelings,  sir,  do  arise,  and  follow  ane  anither  in  the 
sowle,  like  flocks  o'  birds  frae  distant  regions,  and  disappearing  ahint  the 
lift  intil  distant  regions,  flocks  after  flocks,  withouten  end,  sometimes  in 
wintry  weather,  wnen  flakes  are  visibly  augmenting  the  snaw-wreaths, 
and  sometimes  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  rustlin'  to  the  bit  robin- 
red-breast • 

NORTH. 

What  imagery  I 

'  SHEPHERD, 

I  ^preparin',  ere  lang,  to  flit  down  the  glen,  and  tak*  up  his  domicile 

Iaman^  the  dwellins  o'  us  Christian  creturs,  that  never  grudge  our  crumbs  to 
the  birdie,  safe  in  his  scarlet  shield  frae  the  verra  cats,  wha,  for  fear  o'  the 
i  weans,  dauma  touch  a  feather,  by  love  and  pity  consecrated  ever  syne  the 

burial  o'  the  Babes  in  the  Wood-*— 

NORTH. 

A  story,  that  in  its  touching  simplicity,  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
written,  propheticallyi  for  Plackwood's  Magazine. 
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SHEPHERD. 

It's  an  out-o'-the-way  place,  the  Porest,  sirs,  thougU  a  great  road  riiiB 
through't;  for  it's  no  easy  to  break  the  charm  o'  the  seelence  and  the  solita- 
riness o'  natur*.  A  great  road  rins  through't ;  but  aften  Jia'e  I  sat  on  a 
knowe  commanding  miles  o't,  and  no  ae  single  speck  astir,  far  as  the  ee 
cou'd  reach — no  a  single  speck,  but  aiblins  a  sneep  crossiu',  or  a  craw 
alichtin',  or  an  auld  crouchin  beggar-woman,  that  ye  thocht  was  leanin'  mo- 
tionless on  her  stick,  till,  by  and  by,  ye  discerned  the  coloui'o'  her  red 
cloak,  and  a  gae  while  afterwards,  saw,  rather  than  heard  her,  prayin'  for 
an  awmous,  wi'  shrievelled  hauns  faulded  on  her  breast,  or  in  uieir  palsy 
held  up  heavenwards,  sae  beseechingly  as  to  awauken  charity  in  ameeser's 
heart! 

NORTH. 

But  no  miser,  James,  art  thou^though  but  a  poor  man,  thou  hast  a  hand 
open  as  day  to  melting  charity." 

SHEPHERD. 

What  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  o'  this  life's  needments,  o'  that 
I  never  grudged  a  share  to  ony  son  or  dochter  o*  affliction. 

NORTH. 

True  as  holy  writ 

SHEPHERD. 

And  holy  writ  it  was  that  taucht  me — for  our  natur*,  sir,  is  selfish,  and  it's 
my  belief  that  mony  and  mony  a  time  wud  the  best  o'  us  neglect  Uie  com- 
monest duties  o'  humanity,  if  it  werena  for  religion.  We  hae  a',  at  times, 
hard  cauld  hearts ;  and  I  dinna  scruple  to  confess,  that  I've  felt  my  anger 
risin'  at  beggars— even  at  auld  bowea-down  widow-beggars—when  Uiree  or 
fowre  o'  them  in  the  course  o'  a  lang  simmer  day  hae  come  creepin'  la  suc- 
cession, at  a  snail's  pace,  in  at  the  yett,  and  then  taken  their  station  at  the 
verra  parlour- window,  wi'  a  sort  o'  meek  obstinacy  and  wae-begone  dour- 
ness  that  wou'd  na  understan'  the  repulse  o'  neglect,  or  even  o'  a  waff  o'  Uie 
haun  to  be  awa'  wi'  theirsells — when  suddenly  some  holy  text  has  been  re- 
vivified in  my  heart,  perhaps  that  ane  tellin'  o'  the  widow  and  her  mite,  and 
a'  at  aince,  as  if  an  angel  had  jo^ed  my  elbow,  1  hae  ca'd  the  puir  auld  body 
in ;  and  then  to  be  sure  the  wife  hersel  wasi^i  slaw,  without  waitin'  for 
a  word  frae  me,  to  come  wi'  her  ain  twa  comely  hauns  fu'  o*  meal,  and 
empty  them  tidily  intil  the  wallet,  no  unobserved,  sir,  by  Him  wha  taught 
us  to  say,  **  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  my  dear  James,  the  blessing  of  many  a  wayfaring  man  and  wo- 
man— 


Wi^  troops  o'  weans 


SHEPHERD. 


TICKLER. 


been  on  Mount  Benger. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  needed  them  a',  for  it's  a  gae  cauld  place  staunin'  yowner  on  a  knowe 
in  a  funnel,  in  the  thoroughfare  o'  a  perpetual  sugh.  Yet  'twas  cheerfu' 
in  the  sun-glints,  and  hallowed  be  the  chawmer  in  which  my  bairns  were 
bom !  Howsomever,  we're  fully  as  comfortable  noo  at  Altrive  Lake— a  far 
louner  spat— and  yon  njreuck  o'  the  garden,  wi'  the  bit  bourtree-bower, 
oh,  sir !  but  if  s  an  inspirm'  retreat  frae  the  din  and  dafi&n'  o'  the  weans,  for 
the  inditin'  o'  a  bit  cheerfu'  or  pensie  sang !  Sometimes,  indeed,  wee  Jamie 
fin's  me  out,  and  thrusts  tiie  sweet  lauching  face  o'  him  through  the  thorn- 
less  branches,  to  frichten  me,  as  he  thinks— God  bless  the  bonnie  bogle ! — 
but  I  scauld  him  aff  wi'  a  pretended  anger,  and  a  froon  fu'  o'  luve,  ana  awa' 
veers  he  thro'  amang  the  flowers  like  a  butterfly,  while  out  o'  my  heart 
gushes  tiie  sang  like  a  shower-swollen  stream. 

TICKLER. 

Childless  Eld  feels  as  if  he  were  a  father,  James,  at  such  a  picture. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  and  Mr  North  should  baith  marry  yet.  Indeed  Mrs  Gentle  maun 
be— . 
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SBXPHEBD. 

Forgie  me,  sir* 

NORTH. 

Have  you  read  the  last  nxmiher  of  the  Quarterly  Reriew,  James  ? 

SHBPHEmD. 

Na.    It  iMsiift  come  our  length  yet. 

NORTH. 

'Us  therein  8aid»  James,  that  in  these  our  Noctes  you  are  absurdly  repre- 
sented as  a  ^'booidng  bttA>on.'' 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  In  the  Quarterly  ?  N»— na — sir.  I  can  swallow  a  gude  deal 
frae  yon«— but  tiiat's  bacon  I  canna  hoiu    The  yeditor  kens  better — for 

NORTH. 

But,  like  other  editors,  James,  he  sometimes  naps  when  he  should  only 
be  nodding,  and  sometimes  nods  when  he  should  be  broad  awake  as  a  full 
north-west  moon. 

SHIPBIRD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

Some  hypocritical  humbug  has  had  the  audacity,  however,  to  palm  that 
falsehood  upon  our  dozing  mend,  and,  through  him,  on  the  Pensire  Public*; 
-Hiome  bnunless  big-wig,  who  belieyes  that  the  Baltic  has  been  drunk  half 
dry  by  a  whale. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw !  haw !  haw  I  haw ! 

NORTH. 

At  this  moment,  James,  that  '*  budge  doctor  of  the  Stoic  Fur*'  fears  that 
the  world  thinks  you  are  a  ten-gallon-man,  that  you  have  a  sma'-sUll  in 
your  bedroom,  and  that  you  have  bribed  the  gauger  by  making  him  a  par- 
lour-boarder. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw  I  haw !  haw !  haw  ! 

NORTH. 

Every  thing  the  Cockney  reads  he  takes  for  gospel. 

SHEPHERD. 

Except,  aiblhis,  the  Bible. 

TICKLER. 

Good,  James— good. 

NORTH. 

That  the  rhinoceros  drinks  a  river  every  morning  before  breakfast^— - 

TICKLER. 

And  the  war-horse  literally  devours  the  ground  between  him  and  his 
enemies — swallowing  at  lunch  five  acres,  four  roods,  and  three  perches. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw  I  haw  I  haw  I  haw  I 

NORTH. 

So,  being  a  man  of  the  strictest  veracity,  and  of  thethighest  authori^  in 
the  moral  world,  the  mandarin  shakes  his  head  at  our  Noctes,  and  gives 
not  only  the  lie  circumstantial,  but  the  lie  direct  to  a  fact  unfortunately 
established,  I  fear,  in  the  conviction  of  the  Pensive  Public,  that  We  Three 
have  frequently  demolished  at  a  sitting  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

TICKLER. 

Were  the  worthy  gentleman  here  now,  why  he  would  be  under  the  table 
in  a  state  of  civilisation  superior  to  any  thing  seen  since  the  last  debauch 
of  Sardanapalus. 

NORTH. 

'Tis  a  sad  dog— and,  to  my  knowledge— with  a  wife  and  a  dosen  children 
—keeps  a 

SHEPHERD. 

O  fie,  sir,  nae  personalities.  We  maun  pity  and  forgie  stupidity  i^ea  It 
begins  to  maunder— even  though  it  maunder  malice. 
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TICKLER. 

I  presume  he  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley. 

NORTH. 

Sleeping  in  the  sunshine  side  by  side  with  VfUl  Wimble. 

TICKLER. 

He  believes  devoutly,  no  doubt,  that  the  Spectator  had  a  short  nose-^- 

NORTH. 

And  got  boozy  thrice  a-week  at  Button's. 

TICKLER. 

The  world  is  well  stocked  just  now,  James,  with  matter-of-fact  men— »— 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  Ca*  ye't  a  matter-o'-fact  that  a  boozin*  buffoon  ever  Glenlivetized 
at  the  Noetes? 

TICKLER. 

It  is  a  matter-of-fact  lie,  James— and  that  the  Cockney  knoweth  right 
well ;  but  he  wished  to  do  you  a  kindness,  without  in  his  dotage  clearly 
comprehending  how  to  set  about  it,  and  with  the  best  intentions  in  Sie  world, 
has  accordingly  committed  one  of  the  usual  calumnies  of  the  Cockneys, 
manifesdy  priding  himself  all  the  while  in  the  idea  of  havlne  essentially 
served  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  and  given  him  a  shove  up  the  bill  of  prefer- 
ment. 

NORTH. 

Somewhat  of  the  latest— a  feeble  fumble  of  falsehood  at  the  eleventh 
hour. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fm  sure  I  oueht  to  be  muckle  obleeged  to  the  weak,  but  weel-meanin* 
man  for  his  vindication  o*  my  character.  But  I  houp  the  wark  o*  supere- 
rogation may  na  be  ill  for  his  constitution ;  and  it's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
o'  ony  body's  pityin'  Atlas  for  supporlin'  on  his  back  and  sbouthers  the 
starry  heavens. 

NORTH. 

He  then  tells  the  Pensive  Public,  that  at  our  Noetes  the  entire  talk  is 
of"  Party  PoUtics." 

SHEPHERD. 

Na !  that's  an  even-doon  lee— and  gin'  a  writer  wull  indulge  in  trash,  he 
should  spice  't  wi'  at  least  ae  grain  O^truth,  or  he'll  be  in  danger,  in  a  fit  o' 
coughing,  to  choke  on  his  ain  slaver. 

TICKLER. 

Don't  be  coarse,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Coorse  ?  Wha's  fine  but  fules  ?  Muckle  nonsense  we  do  speak  at  the 
Noetes— but  pairty-polltics  we  leave  to  the  twa  Houses  o'  Parliament — 
an'  discuss,  when  we  hae  discussion,  the  universal  and  eternal  interests  o' 
mankind. 

TICKLER. 

The  truth  is,  gents,  that  this  Jackass  must  have  had  his  long  ears  pulled, 
and  his  tawty  bide  knouted  by  Maga,  and  Joannes  has  with  his  well-Known 
good-nature  indulged  him  in  a  quarterly  bray— ' 

SHEPHERD. 

A  jackass  brayin'  at  the  moon !  a  comical  eemage. 

NORTH. 

But  still  he  must  be  cudgelled  off  the  premises,  and  **  taught  never  to 
come  there  no  more,"-^if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  echoes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  ken,  sirs,  that  it's  a  curious  fack  in  natiu:*  that  the  bray  o'  an  ass 
has  nae  echo  ?  Gin  it  had  an  echo,  sic  is  the  disposition  o'  the  cretur,  that 
it  would  keep  brayin'  till  it  drapped  doon  dead,  forgetfu*  o'  its  thusUes ; 
whereas,  by  the  present  constitution  o'  the  breed,  nae  lang-continued 
brayin'  can  tak'  place  accepp  when  there  are  a  multitude  o'  asses  by  some 
strange  chance  colleckit  thegether ;  and  then,  indeed,  ilka  ane  imagines  that 
a'  the  rest  are  but  his  echoes,  and  thus,  in  pride  o'  hevt,  the  gang  do  asto- 
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nish  the  heavens.  But  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  ass  aforesaid  maun 
find  himsell  a  solitary  beast,  and  will  sune  loot  doon  his  lang  leather  and 
lanthom  jaws  in  seelence  amang  the  dockeus. 

TICKLER. 

I  only  hope  he  won't  cross  the  breed,  James,  else,  instead  of  the  ethereal 
coursers  ofthe  sun  that  run  in  that  chariot,  ere  long  we  shall  see  a  teami  of 
mules  that,  in  their  native  obstinacy,  will  reest  when  they  meet  with  any 
up-hill  work^  or  bolt  obliquely  into  the  sea. 

SHEPUBRD. 

Nae  fears. 

TICKLER. 

1  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Quarterly — like  some  other  Periodicals 
-^has  the  spunk  to  imitate  Maga  in  her  Double  Numbers.  The  last  was, 
in  general,  admirable,  and  is  to  be  followed  immediately — next  time  I  hope 
the  two  will  appear  simultaneously — by  another,  which  I  doUbt  not  Will  be 
worthy  of  its  predecessor,  now  justly  making  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
world. 

NORTH. 

The  Quarterly  Review  is  a  great  national  work,  and  may  it  live  for  ever. 
Notwithstanding  his  not  unfrequent  oversights,  not  a  man  alive  could  edit 
it  in  such  a  style  as  Mr  Lockhart. 

SHEPHERD. 

No  ane.    But  wha*s  he  this  ? 

NORTH. 

The  wiseacre,  James,  has  been  pleased  to  inform  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  ibsx,  in  spite  of  the  Noctes,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  a  sober  man, 
and  a  loyal  subject. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  kens  he  that  ? 

NORTH. 

He  also  says,  James,  that  Altrive  is  as  melancholy  a  solitude  as  can  be 
imagined— 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  and  wee  Jamie  there  I  ^ 

NORTH. 

And  speaks  of  you  as  a  fit  object,  not  only  of  patronage,  but  of  pity. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pity  I  spum-^patronage  I  never  asked— but  for  the  patronage  of  enlight- 
ened men,  if  it  ever  be  bestowed  upon  me,  I  hope  that  I  shall  hae  de- 
served it. 

NORTH. 

James,  let  us,  for  a  moment,  be  serious  on  this  subject  All  Britain — 
and  many  other  lands  besides^have  delighted  in  the  Noctes  Ambrosianse, 
of  which  you  are  the  Life  and  the  Soul.  Ours  has  been  ever  *'  weel-timed 
daffin ;"  our  mirth 

"  On  the  wan  cheek  of  sorrow  has  wakenM  a  smile. 
And  Illumined  the  eye  that  was  dim  with  a  tear  I*' 

SBErHBRD. 

Aften>  shr— I  ken  aften*— 

NORTH. 

In  our  higher  moods,  we  have  opened  our  hearts  to  one  another,  nor 
concealed  one  secret  there  that  ought  to  be  divulged  in  the  sacred  inter- 
course of  friendship  between  man  and  man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aften,  sir^  aften. 

NORTH. 

We  have  unburdened  to  one  another  our  hearts  of  cares  and  sorrows, 
which  we  share  in  common  with  all  our  brethren  of  mankind ; 

**  All  our  secret  hoards. of  unsunn*d  griefs** 

have^aa  far  as  might  and  ought  to  be— been  laid  out  in  the  light  of  i 
dent  aifectioDi  and  Deen  aired  by  the  gracious  gales  of  heaven. 
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SHBPHBRD. 

Now  and  thea  eic  has  indeed  been  the  case. 

NORTH. 

We  haTQ  looked  over  the  fields  of  human  life,  and  we  have  made  our 
reflections  on  the  on-goin^  there,  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  no  unlearned 
spirit,  not  seldom  in  a  spirit  which  I  do  not  fear  to  call  religious,  and  al- 
most always  in  a  spirit  of  humanity— ^blaming  none  but  the  worthless- 
honouring  the  gooa— and  celebrating  the  great — whatever  tongues  Uiey 
speak,  whatever  climes  they  inhabit. 

SHEPHERD. 

We  hae  dune  that,  sir,  to  the  best  o'  our  abeelity-^uid  our  abeelity's  no 
sma',  unless  the  warld  be  a  leear. 

NORTH. 

Seldom  do  we  talk  about  politics  at  all,  here,  James.;  but  when  we  do, 
assuredly  not  about  party  politics,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago;  but  about  such 
measures  of  the  Ministry  or  Government  as  affect  the  well-being  of  the 
State.  Occasionally  we  have  taken  a  glance  at  the  Continent,  where  revo« 
lutions  are  brewing,  or  have  burst,  and  where  the  deafest  ear  mavhear,  like 
subterranean  music,  a  hubbub  foretelling  war.  Now  and  then,  when  excur- 
sively disposed,  we 

"  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  j" 
and  more  than  once,  embarking  in  our  Ship  of  Heaven,  wi^  Imagination  at 
the  helm,  we  have  doubled  Cape  Horn. 

SHEPHERD. 

Circumnavigawtors ! 

NORTH. 

Nor  have  we  feared,  James,  at  times 

—  "  to  pierce 
The  caves  obscure  of  old  Philosophy." 

TICKLER. 

And  to  bring  up  in  a  bucket  Truth  from  the  bottom  of  her  well. 

NORTH. 

In  short,  James,  there  is  no  subject  which,  at  our  Noctes,  we  have  not 
touched ;  and  none  have  we  touched  that  we  did  not  adorn ;— making 
**  Beauty  still  more  beauteous." 

SHEPHERD. 

And  ugliness  mair  ugsome,  till  the  stammach  o*  the  universe  scunnered 
at  vice. 

NORTH. 

And  of  such  Dialogues,  divkier  than  those  of  Plato— yea,  even  than  his 
Banquet— our  friend  presumes  to  say  that  the  staple  is  boozing  buffoonery, 
and  party-politics ! 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  wrang  there. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  what  were  the  politics  of  the  Quarterly  Review— I  speak 
of  a  period  previous  to  its  present  management— during,  perhaps,  the  most 
perilous  crisis  in  which  this  country  haaever  been  placed  ?  I  ought  rather 
to  say  where  were  its  politics  ?  Why,  according  to  a  tardy  confession  in 
the  last  Number,  they  were  keot  sealed  up  by  Mr  Canning,  with  his  official 
impress,  in  the  conscience  of  Mr  Gifford. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh?    What?    Hoo? 

NORTH. 

While  we,  James,— while  Maga,  James,— while  the  Noctes,  James,  were 
defimdhig  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  bearding  its  enemies, 
and  admUiistering  to  them  the  knout,  the  Quarterly  Review  was  mute  and 
mum  as  a  mouse 

TICKLER. 

Afraid  to  lose  the  countenance  and  occasional  assistance  of  Mr  Canning  I 
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NORTH. 

There  indeed,  James,  was  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  party  pditlca-a  dig- 
nified  exhibition  of  personal  independence-— 

TICKLER. 

Of  Tory^ruckling  enough  to  make  the  Collector  of  the  Jacobite  Relics  a 
WWg. 

NORTH. 

The  old  irentleman  informs  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  that  they 
must  not  siAer  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  Noctes  into  a  bebef  that 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  is  not  a  "  kyal  subject !"  Do  traitors  compose  new 
Kimfs  anthems  ?  Set  loyal  songs  to  their  own  music  ?  Rout  and  root  out 
rad^s  ?  Baste  the  Blue-and-Yellow  till  it  is  black  in  the  back  ?  And,  while 
the  lips  of  hirelings  are  locked,  chant  hymns 

<«  To  the  pilot  that  weathered  the  storm  T 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  poem  on  Rttfs  prime. 

TICKLER. 

Haga  has  been  the  mouthpiece  of  constitutional  monarchy— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ever  syne  the  Chaldee. 

NORTH. 

Methinks  that,  with  respect  to  politics,  either  party  or  national,  the  Qoar- 
terly  Review,  of  bygone  days  at  least,  ought  not  thus  to  take  such  high 
ground  above  Maga,  seeing  that  it  has,  by  its  own  voluntary  acknowledg- 
ment, hitherto  occupied  the  lowest  ever  assigned  to  servility  j  and  that  the 
mutes  of  Mr  Canning's  mute  should  remain  mute  still  about  Maga,  who 
never  suffered  Prime  Minister  or  Foreign  Secretary  to  shut  her  mouth, 
although  Christopher  North  loved  and  admired  George  Canning  as  well  as 
ever  William  Gifford  did,  they  behig,  I  do  not  fear  to  say  it,  far  more  con- 
genial spirits ;  though,  to  be  sure,  there  ^pas  no  debtor  and  creditor  account 
between  them,  except  such  as  maybe  kept  open  between  independent  men, 
and  closed  by  eitlier  party  at  pleasure. 

TICKLER. 

He  was  a  fine— a  noble  spirit. 

NORTH. 

He  was.  But  though  his  smiles  charmed,  his  frowns  ouailed  not  Maga ; 
and  can  it  be  questioned  by  the  gentlemen  of  England,  uiat  the  Quarterly 
should  have  deserted  Canning  rather  than  the  country,  at  a  time  that  seemed 
to  be  alike  the  crisis  of  either,  and  that  gratitude  to  a  friend,  had  he  been  a 
boBom*brother,  should  have  yielded  to  love  of  one's  fisther-land  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Fm  in  the  dark,  like  Moses  when  the  candle  went  out,  about  this,  my  boy. 
What  are  ye  tawkin'  about  ? 

TICKLER. 

Change  the  subject.  Kit  Yet  one  word,  if  you  please,  on  the  Quarterly's 
benefecnons  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Has  she  all  along  shewn  the  same 
fiery  zeal  in  defence,  support,  and  exculpation  of  our  friend,  now  exhibited 
in  ^  Noughts  that  breatiie  and  vrords  that  bum"  by  tids  Curious  Antique  ? 

NORTH. 

•James,  nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pubUcadon  of  the 
Queen's  Wake.  The  Edinburgh  Review  did  justice  to  the  geohn  that 
shines  in  that  poem.  But  because  you  turned  out  to  be  a  loyfu  Toiy*  In- 
stead of  a  disloyal  Whig,  never  again  did  Mr  Jeffrey  do  honour  to  the  Shsp. 
herd's  plaid.  Nay,  a  poor  creature  attacked  you  personally  in  an  article 
im  your  Jacobite  Ilelk8-4md  as  a  proof  of  your  total  wani  of  taste,  «nd 

Cr  utter  unfitness  for  the  task,  quoted  as  thebeetof  all  these  oMbaliadi^ 
aidM'Gfflivray,notOReoftbe  worst  of  your  own;  his  fenonMee  oM« 
tralizing  his  malice,  and  his  stupidity  paying  unconsciouriy  ttie  highest  iiAt 
bute  to  your  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  had  the  blocldiead  on  the  hip,  there,  sir,  and  is  Man  I  ^gttfk 
licks  till  his  hips  were  like  indigo. 
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You  did.  But  during  all  tliese  twenty  yearss  when  you  were  nobly 
•tniggllnif  on,  ewinuning  ag^ainst  the  streiim,  with  bold  heurt  and  ainewy 
arms,  givuig  bu£fet  for  bu£t»  and  though  sometimes  losing  way,  yet  reco- 
vering it  by  your  own  energies,  and  like  a  water-dragon  cresting  the  spate, 
pray  what  assistance  or  encoiu-agement  gave  the  Quarterly  to  the  bard^ 
seemingly  about)  at  times,  to  be  carried  down  into  the  waters  of  oblivion  ? 
None. 

SHBPHEBD, 

Nane,  indeed,  or  a  smi^*  share  waur  tha^  naue. 

'  NOBTH. 

A  sneering  article  on  your  Poetic  Mirror,  "  danming  with  faint  praise," 
was  all  her  generosity  could  afford,  all  her  justice  coiiTd  grant;  and  I  hope 
you  were  thiankfu)  for  the  largesse. 

PQEPRBRD. 

I  remember  nae  thing  about  it- 

KORTH. 

Seeing  that  you  were  known  to  be  such  a  loyal  subject,  why  was  not  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  cheered  in  the  Forest  by  the  voice  of  praise,  which  would 
have  at  least  soothed,  if  it  could  not  relieve  his  virtuous  poverty  ? 

SHPP0BBD. 

I  surely  deserved  foetid  at  their  bauns,  for  Fm  willing  to  pitch  the  Queen's 
Wake  a^un'  ony  Oxford  poem  that  ever  was  wrott  oy  ony  Oxford  Pro- 
fessor. 

TICKLBR. 

No  sneers  at  Milmaa«i»the  most  inuiginative  of  all  our  poets  of  the  daaai- 
cal  school. 

SHEPHERD. 

I8*t  a  sneer  at  the  Fa'  o'  Jerusalem*  to  offer  to  compare  we't,  in  pint  o* 

S^nie— for  I  gie  up  tiie  polish  o'  the  feenishin  o'  the  e^ecutipii— rifi'  the 
ueen's  Wake  ?  Ma  certes  1 

NORTH. 

Each  successive  poem  of  that  beautiful  writer  was  highly<«p^not  toe  highly 
— praised  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  to  which  he  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  contributors.  On  every  account  he  deserved  such  eulogies.  But 
why  were  you  forgotten,  James  ?  First,  because  a  Scotchman— and,  se<* 
condly,  because  you  were  a  shepherd. 

SBBPHERP. 

And  a  shepherd's  as  ffude  ony  day  as  a  shoemaker— though  Blqomfield 
was  ane;— as  for  Gifford,  I  Jalouse  he  was  never  mair  nor  |^  cobbler. 

NORTH. 

James,  in  this  age,  genius  often  lives  the  life,  and  dies  the  death  of  a 
slave.  True  devotion  is  lost  in  idol  worship,  a  shepherd  has  no  chance 
against  a  lord»»-his  sweet  solitary  pipe  is  drowned  in  the  clangour  of  mapy 
trumpets. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Fm  easy,  Mhie  '11  aye  continue  to  be  heard  at  intervals,  like  the  sang  o' 
Uie  linty  amasg  the  broom  in  the  season  o'  spring,*— and  them  tha^  loves  to 
listen  to  Allan  Ramsay,  and  Jlobie  Bums,  ana  AlEm  Kinninghame,  ')1  never 
forget  a'tfaegetfaer  the  Ettrick  ShephiMrd.  That  thocht's  aoeuch  for  me^-and 
Fm  oonteat  wF  my  fune^eic  as  it  is,  amimg  my  iMUi?e  brjses. 

VORTBf 

Right.    Year  Mme  will  nefer  die. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank  you,  shr,  here's  your  health.  You've  been  suffering  under  a  sair 
hotel,  I  bear$  but  Ites  teeBges  maim  be  CriAton'a  beet,  m  thMich  last 
week  as  hoarse  as  a  craw,  your  vice  is  noo  musical  as  that  o'  the  n^g^itijgir 
gale. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  look  on  this  picture,  and  then  on  this,— from  the  Quarterly 
t«m  to  MagfBy  and  exclaim  with  Wordsworth's  h^ver-* 
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^  Oh! 
"  The  difference  to  me  I" 
F*rom  the  Chaldee  to  the  Winter  Rhapsody,  she  never  has  been  weary  of 
singing  your  praise.  She  scorned  to  flatter— to  butter  you,  James,  though  well 
she  knew  that  never  yet  was  flattery  lost  on  poet's  ear,  nor  butter  lost  on 
poet's  cheek;  but  she  gained  and  kept  for  you  a  clear  field  and  no  favour,  on 
which  you  had  elbow-room,  James,  to  contend  with  all  your  rivals,  and  on 
which  you  had  perpetual  opportunities  of  appearing,  with  your  best  foot 
foremost,  before  the  Pensive  Public.  Her  pages  were  always  open  to  your 
genius;  and  how  often,  by  your  genius,  have  they  been  illuminated! 
What,  if,  since  the  1817,  when  Maga  first  effulged  on  a  benighted  world, 
she  had  treated  you  as  tiie  Quarterljr  did,  who  now,  somewhat  late  in  life, 
has  assured  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  that  in  spite  of  these  wicked 
ISToctes  Ambrosianse  which  have  ^  frighted  the  isle  from  her  propriety,"  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  is  a  loyal  subject?  Whv,  let  me  not  hesitate  to  say, 
James,  that  bright  as  your  genius  is,  the  shades  of  obscurity  or  of  oblivion 
would  long  ere  now  nave  fallen  over  it  in  the  Forest. 

SHEPHERD. 

May  be.  Bums  himsell  was  little  thocht  o'  in  Embro*  when  he  was 
leevin'  in  Dumfries. 

NORTH. 

After  your  death,  my  dear  James,  your  fame  would  have  revived,  for 
genius  is  imperishable ;  but  Maga,  and  Christopher  North,  and  Yourself,  my 
incomparable  Shepherd,  by  our  united  power,  strong  in  steadiest  friena- 
ship,  kept  the  flame  of  your  genius,  and  toe  fame  of  your  name,  alive  during 
vour  life,  which  is  better  far  than  that  it  should  have  been  left,  after  flicker- 
ing or  going  out  while  its  possessor  was  above  ground,  to  be  rekindled  on 
your  grave. 

SHEPHERD. 

Posthumous  fame's  a  wersh  thocht  without  a  preein  o'  the  present;  for 
oh,  sir !  what  a  difference  atween  the  quick  and  the  dead ! 

TICKLER, 

Did  this  Censor 

SHEPHERD. 

Hear  till  Mr  Tickler^-dinna  interrupt  Mr  Tickler.— Mr  Tickler,  what  was 
ye  ettlin  to  say  when  Mr  North  took  the  word  out  o'  your  mouth  ? 

TICKLER. 

Did  the  old  gentleman  who  drawls  about  the  boozing  buffoonery  of  the 
Noctes,  ever  hear  of  a  celebrated  lawyer,  one  PleydeU,  who,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  was  strenuously  addicted  to  High  Jhiks  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  daursay  never— he'll  prove  to  be  tlie  individual  that  never  heard  o'  Sir 
Walter  Scott  My  freen,  Mr  Cadell,  ance  tell't  me  o'  either  himsell  or  an 
acauaintance  foreathering,  on  the  tap  o'  a  cotch,  wi*  a  weel-informed  man. 
In  black  claes,  wha  had  never  heard  o'  Sir  Walter,  o'  Abbotsford,  or  the 
Scotch  Novels,    Ht  maun  be  the  contributor. 

NORTH. 

How  he  came  not  only  to  hear  of  you,  James,  but  to  be  among  the  num- 
ber, if  we  believe  him,  of  your  familiars,  is  as  puzzling  as  his  iraorance  of 
the  existence  of  the  greatest  man  alive ;  yet,  in  his  simplicity,  he  supposes 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  to  stand  in  need  of  some  recondite  informa* 
tlon  from  his  pen,  about  the  life  and  character,  and  genius  of  a  Bard,  whose 
name — the  Etmck  Shepherd— has  long  been  a  housenold  word  all  over  Bri- 
tiUn. 

TICKLER. 

In  what  unknown  cave  do  these  seers  abide,  supposed  to  be  thus  unac" 
quainted  with  all  the  ongoings  of  the  upper  world  r 

NORTH. 

They  live  in  London 

SHEPHERD. 

And  me  in  the  Forest  Fowre  bunder  mUes,  aften  o'  mist  and  tnawt  ia^ 
trudes  between  them  and  me— and  Fm  muckle  obliged,  after  a',  to  the  ho* 
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nest  geDtleman,  for  remindin*  them  o*  my  existence,  and  for  cleai*m*  my 
character,  aboon  a*  things,  frae  the  stain  o*  disloyalty  contracted  frae  the 
traitors  wha  hae  sae  lang  been  plottin'  against  Church  and  King  at  tiie 
Noctes  Ambrosianae.  I  thank  him  also  for  telling  their  worships  that  I*m  a 
sober  man — though  I  canna  quite  agree  wi'  him  in  conceevin't  to  be  ony 
proof  to  the  contrar,  that  some  sax  times  a-year  I  indulge  in  a  gaudeamus 
in  the  Snuggery.  Thank  him,  too,  for  assuring  the  Society,  that  our  meet- 
ings here  are  no  purely  imaginary,  as  some  coofs  jalouse — and  that  this 
Glenlivet— oh !  but  it  outdoes  itsell  the  night — is  no  mere  pented  air,  sic  as 
ane  endeavours  unavailingly  to  drink  in  his  dreams.  He  has  removed  the 
Noctes  frae  the  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  realms  o'  Faery,  intil  the  solid 
world  o'  reality,  established  for  perpetuity  ''  their  local  habitation  and  their 
name"  in  the  minds  of  all  the  people  of  Britain  and  elsewhere — yea,  em- 
balmed their  remembrance  in  the  more  than  Egyptian  wisdom  o'  his  ain 
genius— 

TICKLER. 

A  pair  of  mummies,  that,  when  countless  generations  have  passed  away, 
and  left  no  memorial  of  their  being,  will  be  preserved  in  the  museums  of 
the  curious  and  scientific,  and  poetry  penned  upon  them  by  the  wonder  of 
bards  flourishing  during  the  Millennium. 

NORTH. 

I  should  be  sorry,  my  dear  James,  to  let  the  world  believe,  with  the  la- 
crymose  eulogist  of  your  sobriety  and  loyalty — virtues  as  native  to  your 
orb  as  light  and  heat  to  that  of  the  sun, — ^a  luminary,  bv  the  by,  which  he 
ought  forthwith  to  vindicate  from  the  generdly  credited  calumny,  that  he 
aelaom  goes  to  bed,  or  rises  from  it,  without  drinking  an  unconscionable 
draught  of  the  sea, — I  should  be  sorry,  I  say,  James,  to  let  the  world  believe 
that  you  are  a  melancholy  man,  living  in  a  melancholy  place,  the  victim  of 
unmerited  misfortunes,  and  the  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  Inter- 
locutor in  these  our  Dialogues,  at  once  the  disgrace  and  the  delight  of  the 
i^^e^countenanced  though  they  be  by  Kings  on  their  thrones.  Bishops  and 
Judges  on  their  benches.  Peers  and  Peasants  in  hall  and  hut,  Ladies  m  silk, 
and  Xasses  in  grogram 

TICKLER. 

By  "  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides.*' 

NORTH. 

And  by  H  Penseroso,  ''  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs,"  feeling 
himself  gradually  growing  into  L' Allegro 

TICKLER. 

Or  coming  out  of  the  Cave  of  Trophonius,  with  ''  nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles,"  so  potent  the  magic  of  Maga,  folded  in  a  Double  Number 
across  his  fortified  heart. 

NORTH. 

Most  musical  thou  art,  O  Shepherd,  but  not  most  melancholy ;  nor  hast 
thou  cause,  any  more  than  the  nightingale,  to  be  other  than  a  merry  Bird  of 
Song.  True,  Uiat  with  all  thy  skill  and  science — witness  Hogg  on  Sheep 
— thy  pastoral  farm  has  not  been  more  prosperous  than  those  of  tb  v  com- 
peers ;  but  during  all  thy  struggles,  thou  didst  preserve  an  unspotted  name, 
nor  was  there  wanting  one  stanch  friend  to  stand  by  thee  in  thv  difficul- 
ties, whether  a  new  edition  of  the  Wake  was  deemed  advisable,  or  the 
publication  of  Queen  Hynde,  or  a  collection  of  thy  matchless  Songs,  many 
of  them  first  chanted  in  this  Snuggery,  James — and  how  vocal  its  roof  I— 
or  if  thy  racy  articles,  beloved  by  M aga,  were  sent  in  from  the  Forest  to 
brave  the  Balaam-Box^that  tomb  of  so  many  Capulets^-one  stanch  friend, 
James,  whom  none  but  the  base  abuse 

SHEPHERD. 

William  Blackwood.  The  Bailie  has  aye  been  a  gude  freen  to  me^but 
let  me  say,  sir,  Uiat  I  aye  gied  as  gude's  I  got — and  that  we  staun  on  the 
same  level  o*  mutual  obligation. 

NORTH. 

He  is  your  debtor,  James — and  is  proud  to  be  8o-«— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ka-<he*8  no.    But  in  a*  his  dealings  wi'  me,  he*s  been  the  gentlematti 
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which  is  Bomething  mair  nor  I  can  say  o'  some  that  ance  held  their  head 
sae  high,  and  far  mair  than  I  can  say  o*  ithers,  who>  while  they  trumpet  their 
payment)  are  as  penurious  in  their  poverty  as  the  blusterin*  wund  that, 
amidst  a  glint  o*  seeming  sunshine,  brings  naething  but  a  cauld  blash  o* 
sleet 

NORTH. 

Your  works,  my  dear  James,  in  prose  and  terse,  most  of  them  full  of 
the  inspiration  of  true  genius,  and  none  of  them  without  its  breath,  have 
been,  with  few  months'  intermission,  appearing  before  the  world,  often  in 
Maga,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years — and  during  all  that  time,  your  cha- 
racter has  been  known  to  ttiousands  of  your  admiring  and  affectionate 
countrymen.  Should  any  Society,  whose  noble  object  it  is  to  reward  ffenius 
and  virtue  by  solid  pudding,  and  not  by  empty  praise,  befriend  you  m  the 
iseXtSi  and  brieht  afternoon  of  your  life^for  'tis  not  yet  the  gloaming,  the 
evening  is  still  far  off,  and  lon^,  long  may  it  be  ere  cometh  to  th^e  the  night 
in  which  no  man  can  work— mere  will  be  a  blessing  in  their  bounty— not 
(m  you  only,  but  on  themselves. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht,  shr,  whisht  Poor  as  1  am— rm  independent— at  least  Vm  no 
idle — and  conscious  o'  my  integrity,  Pm  as  happy  as  a  bird,  though  of^, 
you  ken,  sir,  the  happiest  bird  wull  sit  mute  and  pensive  on  the  bough, 
aside  its  nest,  when  its  loving  mate  is  cowerin'  owre  their  young  anes,  as 
if  it  was  tiiitikin*  within  itsell  what  wud  become  o'  them,  if  it  tell  aneath 
the  fowler,  and  the  grun'  were  to  be  a'  covered  wi'  spring  snaw ! 

NORTH, 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  James,  such  melancholy  moments  but  serve  to 
brighten  sunshhie  and  gladden  song. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  I  but  I  was  cheerful'  at  the  curlin*  t 

TICKLER. 

The  beef  and  greens. 

NORTH. 

We  have  put,  I  thmk,  this  matter  in  the  proper  light— temoved  fh)m  It  all 
misapprehension— and  courteously  and  kindly  remmded  the  Quarterly,  that 
should  the  genius  and  virtues  of  ^e  author  of  the  Queen's  Wake  and  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  receive  their  due  and  dignified  reward  from  any  enlight- 
ened patrona^,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a  society,  no  praise  can,in  Siat 
case,  by  possibility,  be  deserved  by  that  rich  but  rather  stingy  periodical; 
because  that,  whatever  merit  may  belong  to  any  one  besides  the  poet  him- 
self and  those  who  may  prove  his  benefactors,  it  most  assuredly  does  belong 
lo  William  Blackwood,  Christopher  North,  and  Maga— to  whom— - 

SHEPHERD. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  wi'  a  heart  fu'  o'  everlastin'  gratitude,  John  Gibson 
Loclchart,  and  Shr  Walter  Scott 

NORTH. 

On  whom,  now  and  ever,  be  all  blessings  poured  from  heaven— and  may 
the  light  of  theh*  hearths  bum  bright  as  that  of  theh:  fame  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Amen,-^Hurraw  I  hurraw  I  hurraw  I  Noo,  I'll  sing  you  a  bit  bang,  out  o* 
the  cdleckshun. 

O,  weel  befa*  the  maiden  gay, 

In  cottage,  bught^  or  penn. 
An'  weel  befo'  the  bonny  May 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen  j 
Wha  loes  the  modest  ttnth  sae  weel, 
Wha's  aye  sae  kind,  an'  aye  sae  leal. 
An'  pure  as  blooming  asphodel 

Amang  sae  mony  men. 
O,  weel  befa*  the  bonny^thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen  f 
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'Us  sweet  to  hear  the  muBic  float 

Along  the  gloaming  lea; 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  blackbird's  note 

Ck>me  pealinff  frae  the  tree; 
To  see  the  lambkin's  lightsome  race^- 
The  speckled  kid  in  wanton  chaser— 
The  young  deer  cower  in  lonely  place, 

Deq>  in  her  flowing  den ; 
But  sweeter  for  the  bonny  Cemm 

That  smiles  in  yonder  glen  I 

0>  had  it  no'  been  fmr  the  blush 

C  maiden's  yirgin  flame. 
Dear  beauty  neyer  had  been  known. 

An'  nerer  had  a  name; 
But  aye  sin'  that  dear  thing  o'  blame 
Was  modell'd  by  an  angel's  frame. 
The  power  o'  beauty  reigns  supreme 

O'er  a'  the  sons  o'  men; 
But  deadliest  far  the  sacred  flame 

Buma  in  a  lonely  glen  I 

There's  beauty  in  the  violef  s  vest— 

There's  hinny  in  the  haw— • 
There's  dew  withhi  the  rose's  breast, 

The  sweetest  o'  them  a'. 
The  sun  will  rise  and  set  again. 
An'  lace  wi'  burning  goud  Sie  main — 
The  rainbow  bend  outow'r  the  plain, 

Sae  lovely  to  the  ken ; 
But  lovelier  far  the  bonny  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen  I 

TICKLBR. 

Clearly  and  croosely  crawed,  my  cock. 

NORTH. 

Sweetly  and  silverly  sung,  my  nightingale* 

SHBPHBRO. 

It's  a  gran' thhig,  sirs,  to  be  the  cock  o' the  company,  occaaioiiiBUy ;  at  odier 
times,  pensie  as  r  pullet 

TICKLER. 

Any  thing  but  a  hen. 

SHBPHVRD. 

At  leeterary  soopers,  I  like  to  see  a  blue-stocking  playfai'  the  hew^owddie* 

NORTH. 

How? 

SHEPHBRD. 

Chucklin'Jntil  hersell,  when  a  spruce  young  cockle  is  lettin'  his  wing 
drap  close  aside  hers,  and  half-receivin'  hidf-declinin'  his  advances,  like  ony 
ither  Christian  lassie  wha  may  na  hae  the  gift  o'  writin'  verses  Ryont  a 
Valentine.  Far  better  sic  undertoned  and  underhaund  natural  dealins'p 
maist  innicent  a',  than  cacklin'  about  Coleridge,  or  blooterin  about  Byron, 
or  cheepm,  as  if  she  had  the  pip,  o'  Barry  ComwalL 

NORTH. 

Some  maidens  I  know,  James,  bright  as  the  muses,  whose  souls,  as  well 
as  frames,  are  made  of  the  finest  clay,  who  before  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated 
pass  for  commonplace  characters,  because,  unpresumptuous  in  their  genius, 
and  retiring  in  their  sensibility,  oft  "  the  house  affairs  do  call  them  thence;'* 
because,  to  their  lips  none  so  familiar  as  household  words ;  and  because  to 
their  hearts  dearer  are  the  tender  humanities  of  life,  than  bright  to  their  ima- 
ginations the  poetic  visions,  that  yet "  swarm  on  every  bou«;h,"  when  they 
walk  in  their  beautiful  happiness  by  Windermere  or  Loch  Lomond. 
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TICKLBR. 

I,  too,  like  occasionally  to  play  the  first  fiddle. 

SHBPHSaD. 

An'  you're  entitled  to  do  sae ;  for  you've  a  fine  finger, and  a  bauld  bow- 
liaun'- 

NORTH. 

I  love  best  of  all  to  sit  sympathetically  mute  among  my  friends,  and  by  a 
benign  countenance  to  encourage  the  artless  fluency  of  young  lips,  over- 
flowing with  the  music  of  untamed  delight  in  life, "  a  stranger  yet  to  pain." 

SHEPHBRD. 

A  benign  countenance  I 

NORTH. 

Few  words  have  been  more  perverted  from  their  true  meaning,  by  being 
narrowed,  than  the  words  one  so  frequently  hears,  now-a-days,  from  not 
unvulgar  lips—"  Good  Society"^"  The  Best  Society." 

TICKLER. 

"  The  highest  circles." 

NORTH. 

In  my  opinion,  James,  a  man  may  commit  a  worse  mistake,  in  aspirinff  to 
association  with  persons  above  his  own  rank,  tlian  in  descending  somewnat, 
perhaps,  below  it,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  and  domestic  lite. 

SHEPHERD. 

Many  sumphs  o'  baith  sexes  do.  There  may  be  pride  in  ilka  case ;  but 
the  pride  o'  the  first  maun  aften  gnaw  its  thoorob.  The  pride  o'  the  second 
aftener  wats  its  thoomb  to  join't  to  that  o'  a  brither,  though  bom  in  laigh 
degree,  probably  as  gude  or  a  better  man  than  himsell ;  and  whan  that's 
foun'  out,  pride  dees,  and  in  its  place  there  grows  up  a  richtfu'  affection. 

NORTH. 

All  men  of  sense  know  their  natural  position  in  society — whether  it  has 
been  allotted  to  them  by  birth,  by  wealth,  by  profession,  by  virtue,  by  talent, 
by  learning,  or  by  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

Happy  he— and  fortunate — to  whom  have  been  given  all  these  gifts ! 

NORTH. 

Yet  some,  my  dear  James,  to  whom  they  all  have  been  given,  have  abused 
them— aye,  even  genius  and  virtue— and  their  friends  mive  been  speech- 
less of  them  ever  after  their  funerals. 

TICKLER. 

Some  use  the  terms  ''  good  society,"  as  if  they  thought  all  society  but 
that  which  they  have  in  their  ejre,  bad;  and  they  superciliously  shun  all 
other,  as  not  only  infra  dig,  but  tn  itself  absolutely  low,  and  such  as  they 
could  not  even  casually  enter  without  loss  of  honour — ^wiUiout  degradation. 

NORTH. 

.   YeU  when  one  asks  himself.  Tiro,  *<  who  are  they  f'  it  is  not,  at  least,  of 
their  pedigree  they  have  to  be  proud,  for,  perhaps, 

'<  Their  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood ;" — 
but  by  means  of  some  shewy  accomplishment,  or  some  acquired  elegance, 
perhaps  of  demeanour,  or  some  suave  subservience  that  sits  so  natu- 
rally upon  thebi,  that  they— all  unlike  though  it  be— mistake  it  for  the 
easy  manner  of  the  higher  class  to  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  be- 
come an  appendage— they  believe,  at  last,  that  they  belong  to  the  privi- 
leged orders,  and  look  down  on  people  who  would  not  have  shaken  hands 
with  their  father,  had  he  given  them  half  the  gold  his  itching  palm  had  pur- 
loined. 

TICKLER. 

Such  aspirants  generally  sink  as  they  had  soared ;  and  after  their  dang- 
ling days  are  done,  you  may  chance  to  meet  them  shabby-genteel,  in  streets 
not  only  unfashionable,  but  unfrequented,  somewhat  old-looking,  and  ready 
to  return  your  unexpected  nod  with  an  obsequious  bow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Puirchiels! 
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NORTH. 

We  all  fall— if  we  be  wise — of  our  own  accord— and  according  to  the 
operation  of  laws  plain  and  imperplexing — into  our  proper  place  in  the 
intercommunion  of  life.  Thence  we  can  look  pleasantly,  and  cheerfiidly, 
and  socially,  around,  above,  and  below  us — ummpatient  of  peer,  and  ui^ 
ashamed  of  peasant^but  most  at  home  at  firesides  most  like  our  own— « 
modest  mansion— half-way,  perchance,  between  hall  and  hut-^that  Golden 
Mean  which  all  sages  have  prayed  for,  and  which  religion  herself  has  called 
blest  I 

SHEPHERD. 

A*  doors  alike  are  open  to  you,  sir,  and  every  heart  loups  wi'  welcomin* 
at  the  dank  o'  your  crutch  on  the  marble— the  stane^the  sdate—* the 
wooden,  or  the  earthen  stair. 

NORTH. 

I  am  no  flatterer  of  the  great,  Jam6s ;  but  ■■ 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Freen'  o*  the  sma\ 

NORTH. 

Small  ?  Who  is — or  need  sing  small,  who  bears  within  his  bosom  an  honest 
heart? 

SHEPHERD. 

But  why  look  sae  fearsome  in  uttering  sic  a  sentiment? 

NORTH. 

Because  I  thought  of  **  the  proud  man's  contumely,"  the  oppressor's—-^ 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  less  oppression  in  this  land  than  in  ony  Ither  that  ever  basked 
in  sunshine,  or  was  swept  by  storm ;  sae  lay  by  the  crutch,  sir,  and  let  that 
face  subside,  for 

'*  Blackness  comes  across  it  like  a  squall. 

Darkening  the  sea;" 
aye,  aye,  thank  ye,  sir,  thank  ye,  sir,  'tis  again  like  the  sky  in  the  momin' 
licbt 

TICKLER. 

Not  quite  so  blue,  I  hope. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  sarcasm.  Tickler;  better  blue  nor  yellow.—May  I  ask  hae  ye  gotten 
the  jaundice  ? 

TICKLER. 

Merely  the  reflection  of  that  bright  yellow  vest  of  yours,  James,  which, 
I  fear,  won't  stand  the  washing. 

.  SHEPHERD. 

It'llscoor. 

NORTH. 

Yet,  delightful  indeed,  James,  as  you  know,  are  the  manners  of  hiffh 
birth.  There  is  a  mighty  power  in  manners,  James,  connected  with  tne 
imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  your  wull? 

NORTH. 

Why,  in  societies  highly  culUvated,  some  of  the  lightest  and  most  exqui- 
site motions  of  imagination  exercise  acknowledged  authority  over  the 
framework  of  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

£h,sir? 

NORTH. 

As  it  might  have  been  said  at  Paris,  for  example,  James,  in  its  hekrht  of 
civilisation,  that  among  its  highest  circles,  even  the  delicate  play  of  Fancy, 
in  lightest  conversation,  cultivated  as  it  was  as  an  accomplishment,  and 
worn  as  the  titular  ornament  of  those  among  whom  life  was  polished  to 
its  most  sparkling  lustre,  even  that  grace  of  courtly  wit,  and  playing  fancy, 
had  force  in  binding  together  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  maintaining  at  the 
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summit  of  life>  the  peace  and  unKm  oi  society.  How  strongly  the  quick 
dear  «enBe  of  tlie  alight  afaades  of  mannen  marked  out  to  them  those  who 
belonged,  and  those  who  did  not  belong  to  their  order  I  In  that  delicate 
perception  of  manners,  they  held  a  criterion  of  rank  by  which  they  boui^ 
together  as  stron^y^tfaeir  own  society,as  they  separated  it  from  ul  others. 
iUid  thus  the  punctilios  of  manners,  which  appear  so  insignificant  to  oidi^ 
•ary  observ^v,  are,  as  they  more  findy  discnminate  the  relations  of  men, 
of  absolute  power  in  the  essential  regulati<m  and  suborcQnalion  of  nadn* 

SHEPHERD. 

Fine  philosophy,  I  daursay,  but  ralh«r  owre  fine  for  the  fingers  o'  my 
i^preheneion,  dum^at  the  uptak  o*  siMc  Ifareeds,  but  Strang  when  dasped 
zoua'  a  rape  or  a  cable. 

NORTH* 

Now,  James,  passing  from  France  under  the  old  regime,  when  it  was 
acknowledged  all  over  Europe  that  tibe  Frendi  were  the  p<^ite8t  people  in 
the  world,  and  their  nobility  the  eacemidars,  in  manners,  of  all  nobuities, 
allow  me  to  say  that  in  all  countries,  where  there  is  a  here^tary  peerage,  that 
theirs  is  a  life  under  the  finest  influences ;  and  that  in  the  delicate  faculties 
of  the  ndnd,  in  its  subtlest  woridngs,  in  its  gentlest  pleasiuvs,  in  even  its 
morbid  sensibilities,  we  are  to  look  for  the  principles  which  govern  wilh 
power  their  social  condition.  A^y,  the  literature  of  this  country  is  a  bul- 
wark of  its  politkad  peace ;  not  by  the  wisdom  of  knowledge  tiius  imparted, 
but  by  the  character  it  has  impressed  on  the  life  of  great  classes  of  its 
inhabitants,  drawing  the  pleasures  of  tiieir  ordinary  Itte  into  the  sphere  of 
intellect 

SnBPBSRO. 

But  arena  you  rinnin^  awa'  fine  the  sooljeckF 

NORTH. 

No,  James— if  you  wiU  allow  me  to  proeeed. 

SHEPHERD. 

!Ott  aye*  I  alloo  you^-firoceed 
NORTH. 

*  «  By  a  control,  then,  of  whatever  kind,  exercised  upon  the  most  finely  sen- 

sitive faculties  of  the  mind,  tiie  hi^er  classes  of  dviliaed  nations  are  bound 
together  in  the  union  of  society,  fiut  the  cultivation  of  this  sensibility  is  a 
work  that  is  continually  ffoing  on  among  themselves,  and  is  carried  to  mater 
perfection,  as  they  are  less  disturbed  by  intermixture  of  those  vm>  are 
strangers  to  their  own  refinement.  It coes  on  from  one  age  to  another;  it 
•  is  transmitted  in  famUiee;  it  is  an  exdusive  and  hereditary  privOege  and 
distinction  of  the  privileged  orders  of  the  oommmdtj^ 


t>t 


1  see  your  drift  now. 

NORTH. 

Now,  this  cultivated  sensibility— of  whatever  importance,  of  wldch  I  now 
say  nodung— which  characterises,  governs,  and  guards  tiie  highest  classes 
of^  a  lonff-civilized  society,  which  war  broke  up  and  confounded  in  Finance 
by  a  political  revolution,  has  been  disturbed  in  our  country  by  the  changes 
which  the  excess  of  commercial  prosperity  has  above  all  tilings  brought  on 
in  the  sodal  relations  of  the  people. 

SHBPBBRD. 

Mc  Tickler,  what  £w  do  you  no  join  in? 

TICKLER. 

Thank  heaven  for  that  coueh.  Observe,  James,  how  commerce,  which 
is  continually  raising  up  multitudes  of  men  high  above  the  condition  of 
their  birth,  has  thrown  up  such  numbers  into  a  nigh  condition  of  political 
importance,  so  that  they  bave  begun  to  fill  what  were  once  Hie  exdusive- 
ly  privileged  orders  with  8ometimes*-rade  enough  and  raw  recruits.  Hie 
consequence  is,  and  will  farther  be,  that  the  dktinction  of  ancient  birth, 
which  even  fifty  years  ago  vras  still  kept  very  pure,  is  very  fast  blotting 
out  from  the  nation. 

SHEPHBRO. 

Weel  continued  and  carried  on,  Mr  Tickler,  in  the  same  sphrit  wi'  North's 
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original  and  originaliiig  remarks.  But  nae  great  matter  if  tiie  distinctioiiB 
shoud  be  mingled  tiiegether,  thimgh  no  just  blotted  oot— I  cu'd  na  tbole 
that— we  maun  hae  **  our  Lcm^b  and  Dukea  and  michtj  Earls.** 

NORTH. 

I  do  not  mean  to  justify,  James,  the  severity  with  which  this  distinction 
is  in  some  countries  maintained ;  but  I  have  no  idea  that  such  a  distinc- 
tion, of  such  ancient  importance,  can  be  rapidlj  done  away  with  impu- 
nity. 

•rtOKLfell. 

Assuredly,  sir,  it  cannot  The  seiMibilities  and  principles,  whatever 
they  are,  which  are  become  hereditary  with  birth,  are  a1)olished  wilb  the 
distinction.  However  low  their  own  worth  may  be— but  they  are  not  low 
— they  are  of  vast  political  importance  by  the  distinctive  character  they 
^ive,  by  the  ostensible  and  fastidious  separation  with  which  they  hedge 
m  the  highest  political  order  in  the  stale"  ■■ 

NORTtt. 

And  seldom  indeed,  Mir  Tickler,  are  they  without  tiieir  own  higli  worUi. 
In  none  of  the  great  states  of  modem  Borope  have  they  been  so.  In  this 
country,  the  principles  of  opinion,  and  the  characteristic  feelings  which 
were  avowed,  cherished,  and  upheld  by  the  Aristocracy  and  Noblesse,  were 
of  great  dignity  and  importance. 

snspnsRD. 

Only  look  at  their  picturs  oh  the  galleries  o'  auld  casties!  What  beau- 
tifii'  and  brave  faces  I  What  loveliness  and  majesty  I  Thoagh  noo  and  then, 
to  be  sure,  a  dowdy  or  a  droich. 

NORTH. 

This  chaivcter  can  no  longer  maintain  ilself,  James,  when  any  cause,  «s 
commerce,  throws  into  the  dass  of  the  gentry,  numbers  who  were  not 
bom  to  their  rank.  For  the  character  is  maintained  by  exclusion;  in  psrt 
by  education  within  their  own  houses,  where  it  may  be  said  to  be  of  here- 
ditary tmnsmission;  in  part  by  the  power  of  opinion  acting  from  one  to 
ttiother  thmughout  thefar  order.  With  the  new  members,  it  is  evident,  that 
as  far  as  they  comjpose  the  dass,  one  cause  cannot  be  in  force  $  but  more 
than  this,  tiiey  defeat  bv  their  admission  the  force  of  opinion  among  the 
others;  for  ophtion  holos  its  force  solely  by  Its  sameness,  and  as  soon  as 
that  is  violaied,  its  force  is  gone. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  the  change,  then,  sir,  on  the  whcrfe,  think  ye,  for  good  or  evil  ? 

NORTH. 

I  cannot  say,  James.  But  this  I  will  say,  that  now  aristocracy  of  rank  must 
.  be'supported  by  aristocracy  of  talent  and  virtue,  or  it,  in  another  centory 
at  latest,  will  fall. 

SHBPHHRD. 

And  is*t  no  ? 

NORTH^ 

It  is.  And  therefore,  for  that,  as  for  a  hundred  other  reasons,  I  abhor 
the  radicals— and  go  forth  fearlessly  to  battie  against  them  with— 

SHaPHERD. 

The  cmtch* 

NORTH. 

The  diSnges  whidi  the  commercial  system  is  working,  may  ultimately 
be  for  good ;  at  any  rate,  they  will  proceed  while  that  system  endures. 
But  the  designs  of  low-minded,  lowliearted,  base,  and  brutal  Jacobhu  must 
be  resisted,  not  by  law— for  it  must  not  be  stretched  to  reach  them^but 
by  literature;  not  by  the  gibbet— for  that  is  barbarous— but  by  the— Press. 

Noble  sentiments,  su*.  Let  the  devils  ply  their  hollow  ei^nes,  but  let 
the  angels  overwhelm  them  with  solid  hills.  But  as  ye  say,  sir,  let  there  be 
no  a  hole  in  a'  the  claes  o*  the  nobility  themsells— nae  stain  on  their  skut- 
cheons— and  then  they'll  endure  to  the  end  o*  tfane. 

NORTH. 

I  believe,  indeed  I  know»  ^faRt  inrfiNtaBMtely  among  tiie  higher  raiuu  of 
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society,  there  prevails  a  peat  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  lower 
ranks— their  enfoyments,  their  pursuits,  their  manners,  their  morals,  and 
their  minds.  They  think  of  them  too  often  almost  as  an  inferior  race. 
From  their  birth  many  of  them  have  been  trained  and  taught  to  do  so ; 
and  in  the  condescension  of  the  most  enlightened,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
pride  repulsive  to  its  object,  and  not  to  be  accepted  without  some  sacrifice 
of  independence. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  aye  thocht  ye  had  been  freendly  to  the  distinction  of  ranks. 

NORTH. 

So  I  am,  James — ^to  a  harmonious  blending  of  distinct  ranks— 

SHEPHERD. 

Frae  the  king  till  the  beggar. 

NORTH. 

Just  so— from  the  king  to  the  beggar—- 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wud  rather  be  the  King  o'  the  Beggars,  wi'  a  croon  o'  strae  and  coort- 
duds,  than  some  ither  kings  I  cou'd  mention*— 

TICKLER. 

No  poliUcs,  James. 

NORTH. 

What  strength  would  be  in  that  State  where  each  order  knew  the  pecu- 
liar  and  appropriate  virtues  of  all  the  rest — ^knew,  loved,  respected,  and 
honoured  them ;  and  what  a  spirit  of  preservation ! 

TICKLER. 

The  worst  enemy  of  his  country  and  of  his  kind,  is  he  who  seeks  to  set 
one  order  against  the  other,  by  fialse  aspersions  on  their  prevalent  cha- 
racter— the  poor  against  the  rich,  the  rich  against  the  poor, — so  with  the 
high  the  humble  bom  ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

And  aboon  a',  the  Hocks  again  their  shepherds— the  shepherds  o'  their 
Bowles.  I  never  was  wrang  yet,  in  settin'  doon  the  fallow  for  a  knave  wha 
jeeringly  pronounced  the  word  **  parson." 

NORTH. 

'Tis  become  a  slang-word  with  many  who  pretend  to  be  the  friends  of 
the  people,  and  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  promote  their  education.  What 
would  mighty  England  be  without  her  Church  ? 

TICKLER. 

Her  mind  had  not  been  a  ^  thing  so  majestical,"  but  for  her  glorious 
army  of  martjrrs  and  apostles— in  long  array,  the  succession  of  her  philo- 
sophic divines. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  I  dear  me !  what  wad  I  no  gie  the  noo  for  a  whatt  I 

{Enter  Mr  Ambrose  with  a  Board  of  Oysters — the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred — and  Tappytourib,  with  Ale  and  Porter^  bottled  and 
draught.) 

TICKLER. 

Clear  decks. 

NORTH. 

The  Circular! 

(  2*Ae  Whatt  is  deposited,  with  all  its  Parapharnalia^  on  the  Circular.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Awmrose,  ma  man,  I'm  thrusty— yill. 

TICKLER. 

Ditto— Ambrose. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Ambrose— ditto. 

SHEPHERD  (after  a  long  draught.) 
That  is  yill. 

TICKLER  (after  a  longer.) 
Consummate  I 

KORTH  (at  last.) 
Supttrb  I 
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Giles,  or  Berwick  ? 

AMBROSE. 

Neither,  gentlemen.  "Us  a  sample  sent  me,  in  free  gift,  by  Messrs  Mait- 
land  and  Davison—— 

tICKLER. 

Of  St  Anne's  Brewer j,  Croftangry  ? 

AMBROSE. 

YeSy  South  side. 

StoBPHBRD. 

Croftangry  ?  Is  na'that  a  name  in  the  Chronicles  o'  the  Canongate  ?  Our 
freen*s  brewery's  quite  classical. 

NORTH. 

Nothing  in  this  world  can  beat  Berwick. 

TiCKLER. 

Nor  bang  Giles  ■    - 

SHEPHERD. 

I  cud  hae  ta'en  my  Bible-oath  it  was  Berwick. 

TICKLER. 

And  I  could  have  sworn  upon  that  old  almanack,  history,  that  it  was 
Giles. 

NORTH. 

I  had  my  suspicions.  There  is  in  Berwick  a  ripe,  a  racy,  and  a  reamy 
richness,  unknown  to  any  other  malt  that  ever  felt  the  power  of  barm, 
whose  influence,  gradual  as  the  genial  growth  of  spring,  laps  the  soul  in 
Elysium,  till  the  coruscations  of  fancy  play  far  and  wide  over  a  Noctes,  like 
the  Aurora  Borealis— while  in  Giles  there  is  a  pure  spuit  of  unadulterated 
strength,  that,  as  it  raises  the  soul  to  the  height  of  heroic  emotion,  breathmg 
deliberate  colour,  so  beneath  its  power  has  many  a  cit  and  soldier 

**  Bow'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death." 

Maitland  and  Davisonr-again— has  inspired  my  being  with  a  neio  feeling, 
for  which  no  language  I  am  acquainted  with  can  supply  an  adeauate  name. 
That  feeling  impels  me  to  say  these  simple  words  on  behalf  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ale  in  general — speaking  through  me  its  organ — Ale  loquitur — **  If  not  suf- 
fered hj  Fate  to  hx  my  abode  in  barrels  of  Berwick  or  Giles,  where  I  have 
long  reigned  alternate  years,  in  all  my  fflory,  scarcely  should  I  feel  myself 
privileged  to  blame  my  stars,  were  I  ordered  for  a  while  to  sojourn  in  ona 
of  Maitland^and  Davison  1" 

SHEPHERD. 

What  poor  it  has  gi'en  the  pallet  ower  the  inmost  flavour  o'  the  eisters ! 

TICKLER. 

Shrimps. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  such  shrimps,  sir;  but  they  melt  like  snaw-flakes, 
^  A  moment  white,  then  gone  for  ever !" 

NORTH. 

Already  are  they  decimated. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weelnigh  decimated,  indeed-^for  out  o'  the  Coonsel  o'  Five  Hundred^ 
there's  no  fowrscore  noo  on  Uie  brodd. 

TICKLER. 

"  With  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallowed." 

NORTH. 

From  my  labours  I  thus  fall  back  in  dignified  rejpose. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  was  sae  sune  stawed  wi'  eisters  in  a'  my  life. 

TICILBR. 

What!  Have  you  pulled  up  already,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  the  m(mMn  ane.    She's  a  sair  temptation,  wi'  that  bonny  plump 
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bosom  o*  hers  *,  but  Vm  ower  muddo  o'  a  gentleman  to  tak  advantage  o'  her 
unprotected  singleness,  sae  we'll  let  her  be. 

NOETB. 

Afibeting  subject  for  an  elegy^The  last  Oyster  I 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  thole  to  look  at  it.    Tickler,  pu^  the  bell. 

(Enter  Ambrose  and  King  Pbpin  to  rmo94  the  Bowrd.) 
SHEPHERD  >(m  cotUinuation.) 
Pippy— she's  yours. 

(King  Pepin,  with  a  bunch  of  empts  Pots  in  each  hand-^stoops  his 
Mouth  to  th$  Board,  muiwehs  the  hmfy  Damnl  into  his  vortex.) 

TICKLER. 

Let  us  resume  our  philosophical  conversation. 

SUBPHBRD. 

Wi'  a*  my  heart.  My  stamach's  no  fu'or  the  noo  o*  elsters  than  my  head 
is  o'  ideas.  Opium!  what's  opium  to  vill?  Opium  daoea^yiU  daadea— 
opium  carries  a  man  intil  the  cluds^yill  raises  him  to  the  sky. 

TICKLBB« 

We  were  speaking,  sir,  of  education. 

WOETB. 

Education  I  what  maimer  of  man  is  he  whom  we  wish  to  have  produeed  ? 
Who  in  civil  and  private  life  will  be  **  the  happy  warrior  ?"  Must  he  not  be 
high-mindedly  courageous—generous  in  his  intercourse  with  all  his  fellow- 
creatures— fiul  of  deep  and  tender  affections,  which  are  the  support  and 
himpiness  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him-«capable  of  sympwiy  with 
alljoy  and  all  suffering^with  an  imagination,  not  only  the  source  of  enioy- 
ment  to  himself,  but  aiding  to  make  all  the  aspects  of  things,  serious, 
solemn,  religious,  to  his  spint^v* 

SHBPHBRD, 

Nae  grandeur  o'  national  character,  ^,  you  say  weel,  without  imagina- 
tion. But,  noo-a-days,  a'  her  records  are  accoonted  auld  wives'  tales,  and 
^e  speerit  o'  Poetry  is  driven  out  o'  edication,  the  edication  sought  to  be 
imposed  on  the  people,  as  if  it  were  the  plague.  The  verra  claes  o'  a  cal- 
lantnoo  that  has  neen  found  porin'  ower  an  auld  ballad,  maun  be  fumigated 
afore  he  is  suffered  to  re-enter  the  school,-^e  maun  perform  quaranteen, 
sir,  like  a  ship  frae  Constantinople  or  Smyrna,  afore  the  passengers  are 
alloo'd  to  land  on  our  untainted  shores.  Is  this  an  impreuvment,  think  ye, 
sirs,  on  tiie  wusdom  o'  our  forefathers  ?  If  this  plan  be  persisted  in,  alter  twa 
three  generations,  what  will  be  the  Spirit  o'  the  Age  9  A  barren  spirit,  and  a' 
aneath  it  hare  as  broon  bent  in  summer-drought,  without  onv  drappin  o' 
the  sweet  heaven-dews.  Milton  weel  says,  Uiat  in  the  sowle  are  many 
lesser  faculties — Reason  the  chief— but  what  sort  o'  a  chief  will  Reason 
be  without  his  tail?  Without  his  clan,  noo  a'  sickly  or  extinck,  ance  poorfu' 
alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  to  preserve  or  destroy,  to  build  up  and  to  pu' 
doon,  beautifyhi'  wi'  perpetual  renovation  and  decay  the  haill  face  &  the 
earth.  O,  sirs  I  in  amther  century  or  less^  'twill  be  a  mdst  monstrous 
warld,  fit  onl V  for  your  Utilitawrians— and  in  less  nor  a  second  century,  no 
fit  even  for  them. 

NORTH. 

Intellectual-all-hi-alls,  who  will  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst,  destitute  of 
Hie  bread  of  life,  and  of  its  living  waters. 

8HEPBBED. 

I  really  believe,  shrs,  that  were  I  lai^  to  habituate  mysell  to  this  Glasgow 
rum,  it  wou'd  drive  out  the  Qlenlivet— accept  for  caulkers.  Only  pree 
this  het  tummler  o'  toddy. 

WOETB  (iipping.) 

A  Christmas  box,  James,  from  my  vdned  friend,  the  Modem  Pythago- 
rean.   Quite  a  nosegay. 

SHBPHBED. 

Ma  smell's gane— and  sae  maon  yours,yi*  a'  thai  smiffinS  man;  Prlnae's 
Mixtar,  Prince's  Mixtar,  unce  after  imee,  I  wunner  ye  dinna  snivel;  but 
what  for  do  ye  aye  keep  OMomb  thoomMn^  at  it  in  the  tMl-AV  m  «g^ 
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custom.    What's  this  I  was  gaun  to  saj  ?  Hae  ye  read  the  Modern  Pytha- 
gorean's wark  on  Sleep  ? 

NORTH. 

Seyeral  timea  entirely— and  eftea  by  anatchea.    It  ia  admirable. 

TICKLER. 

Come,  I  must  keep  tou.  Kit,  to  the  subject  in  hand.  That  treatise  de« 
serves  a  separate  arttcle  from  your  own  pen. 

NORTH. 

And— sooner  or  later— it  shall  haye  it,  Keep,  then,  to  the  subject  in 
hand.    What  was  it? 

TICKLER. 

A  thousand  powers,  each  bringing  its  own  blessing,  spring  up  by  feeling, 
and  in  feeling  haye  their  own  justi&atioii— wldch  aiu^  an  education  neyer 
can  give,  but  which  it  will  deaden  or  destroy. 

SHEPHBRO. 

Eh? 

TIOSLBR. 

They  are  jnatified,  James,  by  the  idea  which  tfiey  themaelvea  brinff  of 
themselves,  in  the  mind  which  produces  and  harbours  them ;  thev  bear 
witness  for  tbemselves;  the  man  has  felt  them  good-^MM  h<ma  novt^and 
he  clings  to  them  unto  the  death.    Who  taught  you  patriotism  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Mysel'. 

TICKLER. 

Not  the  SchooUnaster,  who  is  now  abroad-*«t  Botany-Bay,  perhaps,  for 
forffery— but  the  Schoolmaster  at  home — ^your  own  heart,  James^teaching 
itself  the  task  it  conned  on  the  side  of  the  sunny  lurae,  or  the  ingle  of  your 
father's  hut 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ken  you  about  my  edication,  sir?  Yet  the  lang-legged  ehiel's  no 
far  wrang  after  a'. 

TICKLER. 

What  kind  of  a  nation,  my  dear  shepherd,  does  your  heart  rejoice  in  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

In  the  British^  especially  the  Scotch. 

TICKLER. 

Are  they  better  now,  in  any  one  sense  whatever,  than  of  old  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

In  a  few  things,  l>etter— in  a  hantle,  waur. 

TICKLER. 

What  do  we  want  in  a  nation  ?  Not  a  quantity  of  reasonable— contented 
—>steady— sober — industrious  inhabitanta— mere  Chineses 

SHEPHERD. 

Chineses? 

TICKLER. 

And  noUiing  mor»— but  you  want  men,  who,  if  they  are  invaded,  will 
spring  up  as  one  roan— loving  tiieir  ancesters,  who  cannot  do  any  thing  for 
them*—- 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  truth— but  wha  hae  dune  for  them  incalculable  and  inappfedable 
things     ■ 

TICKL8R. 

And  doing  every  thbg  for  their  posterity,  who  have  done  «kl  can  do 
nothing  for  them— «- 

SHEPHERD. 

True  again. 

TICKLER. 

Men  among  whom  crime  is  restrained,  not  by  a  vigilant  police,  but  by 
im  awful  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

SHEPHERD. 

Existing  naewhere  but  in  minds  deeply  imbued  wF  religion. 

TICKLER. 

Who  love  their  soil,  though  unable  to  analyze  iti"   ■ 
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8HBPIIBRD. 

Gude ! 

TICKLBR. 

To  whom  poverty  and  its  scanty  hard-wrung  pittances  are  the  gift  of  God 
—who  are  sustained  and  animated  in  this  life  bj  the  operation  on  their 
minds  of  their  belief  in  another— a  people  in  whose  rigorous  spirit  joj  is 
strong  under  all  sorts  of  external  pressure  and  difficulty—*- 

SHBPHBRD. 

That* 8  no  easy— neither  is*t  impossible. 

TICKLBR. 

I  speak,  James,  of  a  country  naturally  poor — such  as  Scotland—- 

SHBPHEBD. 

Scotland's  no  puir— she's  rich,  if  no  in  the  sile  o*  the  yerth,  in  the  sile  o* 
the  sowle 

TICKLER* 

Were  I  to  speak  of  England .     . 

SHBPHBRD. 

Shut  his  mouth,  Mr  North,  on  England,  for  he*s  England*mad— — 

TICKLBR. 

Well,  then,  James,  I  sink  England,  and  say,  that  Honestv  depends  also 
upon  Feelinff,  as  a  principle  of  action  opposed  to  mere  Intellect— and  that 
this  is  not  known  to  many  of  our  popular,  and  preaching  and  itinerant 
Educationists.  True,  that  **  Honesty  is  the  best  Policy;*'  but  Policy  with- 
out Honesty  does  not  find  that  out  Honesty,  both  pecuniary  and  immate- 
rial, to  wit,  that  will  not  wrong  another  in  any  way,  by  word,  or  deed,  or 
thought,  as  a  national  trait,  rests  upon  kindly,  generous  feeling.  Courage, 
frank  and  fearless,  and  kind-heartedness,  by  Uie  very  terms,  rest  on  Uia 
same  foundation. 


And  what  then? 


SHBPHBRD* 


NORTH. 

What  then,  James?  Why,  that  all  this  present  fume  and  fuss  about  intel- 
lectual education  will  never  produce  the  deshred  result,  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, impede  the  growth  of  true  Jiational  virtue. 

SHBPHBRD. 

You've  aften  heard  me  say  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

So  much  the  likelier  b  it  to  be  true,  James.  Intellect  walks  in  certain 
evidences  of  things— treating  objecto  of  positive  knowledge— fixed  relations 
—mathematical  axioms— and  truths  drawn  from  itself— facts  given  by  the 


SHBPHBRD. 

A'  verra  true  and  verra  important.    Say  awa',  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  character  of  Intellect  is,  that  it  is  satisfied  when  it  can  refer  what  is 
now  presented  to  it,  to  what  it  already  knows ;  then,  and  then  only,  it  seems 
to  understand.  But  when  Feeling  springs  up  upon  occasion,  it  springs  up 
for  the  occasion,  new,  original,  peculiar,  not  to  be  referred.  .  The  man  does 
not  sav  to  himself,  **  I  recollect  that  I  felt  so  on  such  an  occasion,  acted  upon 
it»  and  found  it  to  answer ;"  but  the  feeling,  even  if  he  has  so  felt  and  done, 
comes  up  as  if  he  had  never  felt  it  before— sees  onlv  the  actual  circum* 
stances,  the  case,  the  person,  the  moment  of  opportunity,  and  imperatively 
wills  the  action. 

SBBPHBRD. 

That's  the  sort  o'  state  o'  the  sowle  I  like— say  awa*,  sh*. 

NORTH. 

It  is  the  unretrospection  for  authority,  or  precedent^  as  the  unprospection 
of  consequences,  thai  makes  the  purity  and  essential  character  of  feeUng. 
We  may  reason  and  chastise  our  hearts,  afterwards  and  before,  in  time  oC 
reflection  and  meditation ;  but  not  then  when  the  moment  of  feelhv  baa 
arisen,  and  we  lure  to  act  by  the  strei^  which  we  know  verTwdTtollba 
bad  from  it 
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SHEPHBRD. 

Profoond,  yet  clear  like  a  pool  i*  the  Yarrow. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  the  mind  that  relies  habitually  on  intellect,  and  does  not 
rely  on  feeling,  will  bring  the  estimate  of  consequences  to  the  time  when  it 
should  only  feel. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  fatal  error  in  chronology  indeed. 

NORTH. 

Such  a  mind,  James,  is  disposed  to  distrust,  nay,  to  dbcredit  and  resist, 
every  thmg  that  offers  itself  per  se,  and  is  irreducible  to  the  experienced 
past    It  resists,  therefore,  miracles,  and  sneers  at  Christianity. 

SHEPHERD. 

That*s  sad. 

NORTH. 

Then  see  how  stone-blind  it  is  to  much  in  which  you  and  I  rejoice.  The 
common,  understanding  forms  a  low  estimate  of  the  great  facts  of  Imagi- 
nation and  Sensibility.  They  are  to  it  unintelligible— and  it  will  not  even 
believe  that  they  ever  have  been  felt,  except  by  imbecile  enthusiasts. 

SHEPHERD. 

They  lauch  at  the  Queen's  Wake— » 

NORTH. 

Aye,  at  the  Paradise  Lost  The  deeper,  the  bolder,  the  more  peculiar  the 
feeling,  of  course  the  more  it  puzzles,  estranges,  repels  such  an  understand- 
ing. I  do  not  well  know  myself,  James,  what  feelines  are  the  most  deep, 
bold,  and  peculiar;  but  near  to  the  most  must  be,  I  think,  the  purest  and 
highest  moral,  the  purest  and  highest  religious  feelings.  For  compare  with 
them  Imagination,  and  surely  they  are  deeper  far. 

SHEPHERD. 

Far,  far,  f ar ! 

NORTH. 

There  is  reason  enough,  then,  James,  in  Nature,  why  Understanding,  cul- 
tivated without  a  corresponding  culture  of  feeling,  should  be  adverse  to  it, 
for  their  causative  conditions  are  (^posite.  Either  cultivated  alone  be- 
comes adverse  to  the  other.  Cultivated  together — which  is  not  the  mode 
of  popular  education  now — they  are  friendly,  mutually  suppor^ng,  help- 
ing, guiding,  and  making  joint  strength. 

SHEPHERD. 

Excellent,  sir.    But  said  ye  never  a'  this  to  me  afore  ? 

NORTH. 

Never  at  a  Noctes,  that  I  recollect.    If  feeling  do  exist,  how  must  it 
"  languish,  grow  dim,  and  die,"  under  the  distrust,  or  contempt,  or  igno 
ranee  of  the  understanding  that  ought  to  cherish  it  I 

SHEPHERD. 

There's  Tickler  sleepin'. 

NORTH. 

James — such  minds  undertake,  we  shall  suppose,  the  express  examina 
tion  of  great  moral  and  religious  tenets,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  cre- 
dibility ,'  and  because  they  have  been  trained  to  modes  of  reasoning,  and  to 
rules  of  evidence,  with  which  these  have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  to  which 
they  are  not  amenable,  why  what  follows  ?.    Their  utter  rejection.  .  . 

SHEPHERD. 

Deism— aiblins  atheism. 

NORTH. 

A  mind  less  trained,  -might  have  continued  to  believe  from  habit,  from 
authority,  which  is  far  better,  surely,  than  not  to  believe  at  all,  and  the  in- 
evitable lot  of  many  good  and  not  unenlightened  persons ;  but  the  pride 
of  intellect  in  such  mind  disdains  to  submit  to  any  thing  but  conviction, 
which  it  is  disqualified  for  obtaining. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  seldom  heard  you  nuur  BBge^^^Aside.)    Yet  Vm  sleepy* 
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NORTH. 

Now,  James,  the  same  express  scepticism  or  disbelief,  which  is  thus  oi- 
gendered  in  the  highly  taught,  is  in  the  lower ;  and  more  surely,  and  worse. 
For  high  intellect  may  see  so  much  as  to  suspect  itself;  but  intellect,  lowly 
taught,  (and  how  many  such  are  there  now?)  never  does*  Moreover,  my 
man,  it  is  infinitely  helpless ;  for  it  falls  upon  the  difficulties  obvious  and 
gross  to  sight, — ^boggles  at  them, — and  recoils  into  disbelief.  Then,  James, 
only  think  on  the  conceit  of  knowledge  in  half-taught  people  I  Is  it  not 
often  desperate  and  invincible? 

SHBPUERD. 

I  could  knock  them  doon. 

NORTH. 

An  imperfect,  ill-founded  moral  and  religious  belief,  is  often  still  bene- 
ficial to  the  conduct  and  feelings;  but  a  low,  gross,  self-conceited  unbelief 
is  more  hardening  and  debasing  than  one  that  is  more  subtle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Look  at  Tickler  sleepin' ;  as  for  me,  Fm  only  beginnin*  to  yawn. 

NORTH. 

James^  hear  mo   ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

Fm  dobi*  ma  best 

NORTH. 

The  ground-error,  but  which  it  needs  courage  to  combat,  is  the  proposi- 
tion, that  as  Truth  must  be  beneficial,  so  error  and  illusion  must  be  iniurious* 
Granted,-~that  perfect  truth  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world;  but  while  truth 
and  error  are  excessively  mixed,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  a  priori,  that  the 
removal  of  a  particular  illusion,  in  a  given  case,  shall  be  beneficial  That 
is,  it  is  not  true  to  say  absolutely,  that  there  is  not  a  single  illusion  in  one 
,  mind,  of  which  the  extirpation  must  not,  in  all  possible  circumstances,  be 
better  than  the  continuance.  Perhaps  Uie  peace,  perhaps  the  virtue,  of 
the  mind,  is  stayed  upon  it  We  must  not  Imowingiy  teach  error,  that  is 
clear ;  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  we  are  bound  to  destroy  every  error, 
much  less  to  communicate  to  every  body  every  truUi.  Hiere  are  truths 
without  number  that  are  no  concern  of  theirs.  Tlius  a  belief  in  ghosts 
SHEPHERD  {starting  from  aleq),) 

Ghosts !  Mercy  on  us  I  What  was  you  sayin'  o*  ghosts  ? 
NORTH  {frowning,^ 

Bad  manners— James — ^bad  manners — ^to  fall  asleep  during— 

SHEPHERD. 

Sermon  or  lecture,  either  in  Kirk  or  Snuggery — ^but  you  see  I  devoored 
rather  a  heavy  denner  the  day,  at  Watson's;  and  then  there's  something 
sae  sedative  in  the  silver  tones  o'  your  vice,  sir,  that  by  degrees  it  lulls  a 
listener  into  a  dreamy  dwawm,  sic  as  fa's  on  a  body  stretched  a'  his  length 
on  a  bum-brae,  no  far  frae  a  waterfa'^  till  his  een  see  nae  mair  the  bit  ^ttm* 
and  doukin  white-breasted  water-pyets,  and  his  sowle  sinks  awa,  wi'  Uie 
wimplin  murmur  in  its  ears,  into  Fairy-Land. 

NORTH* 

I  pardon  you,  my  dear  shepherd,  for  your  most  poetical  apology, 

SHEPHERD. 

^  And  I  promise  to  do  a'  I  can  to  keep  myseP^frae  fa'in'  into  the  ^  pleasant 
land  o'  drowzyhead."    Spoot  awa. 

NORTH. 

We  may  suppose,  James,  that  a  constant  progress  is  making  towards  truth, 
and  this  is  for  nappiness.  But  an^  one  who  looks  at  the  world,  and  its 
history,  may  satisify  himself  tiiat,  tor  some  reason  or  another,  this  truth  is 
not  intended  to  come  all  at  once. 

SHEPHERD  {stretching  himsM) 

Oh  I  dear! 

NORTH. 

Either  in  the  hiunan  understanding,  or  the  state  of  the  human  vnll, 
there  is  some  ground  wherefore  this  should  not  be.  It  is  not  possible, 
then,  nor  meant  to  push  mankind  forward  at  once  into  Uie  posseseion  of 
this  inheritance.     There  are  d^ees  and  stages^  a  progress.  Seeing  thia^» 
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wise  man  is  patient,  temperate.  He  desires  to  do  every  thing  for  his 
kind ;  but  according  to  the  possibilities  and  the  plans  of  nature.  Seebg 
this,  he  does  not  fall  into  the  error,  into  which  men  are  misled  by  an  un- 
^culating  iropatiencey  to  bring  on  at  once  the  reign  of  trudi.  Thinking 
tiiat  end  possible  which  is  impossible,  too  many  now-apdays  think  means 
will  be  effectual  which  are  most  ineffectual ;  and  they  imagine  that  small 
portions  of  truth  communicated,  which  are  in  their  power  to  communi- 
cate, are  the  reign  of  truth  begun  on  earth.  The  truth  which  is  in  their 
power,  is  th^t  which  regards  definite  relations,  as  mathematics,  and  llie 
science  of  matter.  Their  hasty  imagination  seizes  on  parcels  of  this 
truth,  and  upon  plans  for  communicating  them,  and  foresees,  to  judge 
from  their  manner  of  speaking,  consequences  of  a  magnitude  and  excel- 
lence, conceivable  only  if  all  truth  had  dominion  of  ^e  nimian  heart  Let 
us  aid  the  progress,  if  possible,  as  ways  o^en  to  us ;  but  not  imagine  that 
the  turn  or  our  hand  will  transform  the  universe. 
SHEPHERD  (brightening  up.) 

I*m  no  the  least  sleepy  noo,  for  that  fa'  owre  the  edge  o'  a  precipice  has 
waukened  up  my  seven  senses.  But  this  is  shamefu'  behaviour  in  Tickler. 
{Hollows  in  Tickler^ 9  ear)  Fire  1  Fire  I  Fire  1 
Tickler  (staring.) 

Who  are  you  ? 

shepherd. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

TICKLER. 

What — Howley  ?  How  are  you,  my  old  buck  ?  And  how  b  Blomfield  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

We   are  both  weU,  sir,  but  a  good  deal  troubled  about  these  tithes. 

That  auld  deevil,  Lord  King 

Tickler  (recoaniting  the  Shepherd.) 
Why  that  is  language  barely  decorous  in  your  grace — ^but  ha!  Norths 
my  old  boy,  what  have  you  and  James  been  prating  about  during  my  visit 
to  the  land  of  Nod  ?    Come— a  caulker— and  I'm  your  man. 

shepherd. 
I  have  been  instructing  Mr  North  in  some  of  my  philosophical  viewfl  on 
the  soobjeck  of  national  education. 

TICKLER. 

National  education !  James,  there  are  two  periods  of  human  society—* 
the  first,  of  nature  ruling  in  man,  and  the  second  of  man  ruling  nature. 

shepherd. 

Blight  as  sunrise  I  sleep  catches  nae  baud  on  hlm*-but  he  flings  it  aiP 
like  a  garment 

TICKLER.  • 

During  the  first  period,  man  is  wisely  governed  by  errors.  During  the 
second,  ne  tends  wbsely  to  govern  himself  by  truth.  The  transition  from 
one  period  to  the  other  is  a  time  of  crisis,  and  may  be  of  convulsions. 
Much  responsibility  rests,  North,  on  those  who  lead  the  change ;  for,  though 
the  laws  of  nature  will  work  out  the  change,  individuals  may  hasten  it 

NORTH. 

I  remember  saying  something  like  that  to  you,  years  ago.  Tickler;  and 
an  acute  writer,  in  some  papers  in  the  Exammer,  entitied  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  expatiates  well  on  this  topic,  though  I  know  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  said  that  I  live,  any  more  than  himself,  in  the  strife  of  party  politics. 
The  Sanctum  in  Buchanan  Lodge — and  the  Snuggery  here — are  philosophi- 
cal retirements  not  unvisited  by  the  Muses,  who  are  lovers  of  contempldr, 
tion  and  peace. 

TICKLER. 

W^e  should  judge  aright  the  period  which  is  gone  by,  and  that  period 
which  is  coming  on — so  rightiy  may  we  act  during  the  present  In  judging 
the  past,  we  are  not  to  condemn  errors  simply  because  they  were  errors. 
They  were-^many  of  them^the  necessary  guidance  of  man.  Neither  ought 
we  to  judge  tiie  total  effect  of  the  error  by  the  effect  of  the  excess  of  the 
OT*orf 
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SHEPHERD. 

I  WUS8  you  wad  repeat  that  apogthegm. 

TICKLER. 

For  example,  James,  we  are  not  to  judge  the  total  effect  of  monastic  orders 
by  the  worst  pictures  of  sloth  and  vice  which  monasteries  have  afforded — 
not  the  total  effect  of  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  if  en-oneous,  or  erroneously 
used,  by  the  most  frivolous  and  vain  of  the  scholastic  subtleties — not  the 
total  effect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  at  a  Spanish  or  English  Auto- 
da-f^. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  a  true  liberal,  Mr  Tickler.  Sae  are  you,  Mr  North ;  and  sae  am 
I ;  and  sae  are  the  Noctes.    Nae  snorin'  noo. 

TICKLER. 

To  judffe  thus,  gentlemen,  is  to  introduce  into  our  minds  an  asperity  of 
feelinj^  which  will  infallibly  disturb  our  judgment,  will  prevent  our  under- 
standing the  world  as  it  is,  and  our  proceeding  wi^  the  calmness  and  tem- 
per necessary  for  doing  well  what  we  have  got  to  do.  Our  business  is  not 
to  hunt  error  out  of  the  world,  but  to  invite  and  induce  truth. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  mild  and  majestic  sentiment,  sir.  I  can  scarcely  believe  my  een  and 
my  lugs  when  they  inform  me  that  the  speaker  is  Southside— Tickler 
the 

NORTH. 

Hush,  James.    Hear  the  Sage. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  a  work  not  of  enmity  but  of  love. 

SHEPHERD. 

Beautifu' ! 

TICKLER. 

We  see  the  line  of  human  progress.  Kit ;  and  the  opposite  character  of 
the  two  extremities ;  but  know  not  whereabouts  we  stand  in  it.  We  see 
errors  gone  and  going ;  we  see  truths  come  and  coming ;— but  we  are  not 
to  conclude  that  every  error  which  is  left  has  outstaid  its  time,  and  is  now 
no  longer  any  thing  but  pernicious — nor  that  every  truth  that  will  ever  be 
wanted  is  now  wanted— and,  least  of  all,  that  any  little  morsel  of  truth 
which  tc7e  happen  to  hold,  is  of  such  wondrous  efficacy  that  a  prodigious 
effort  is  to  be  mode  to  impart  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

You've  overheard  Mr  North  in  your  sleep,  Mr  Tickler,  sae  congenial  are 
your  thoughts  wi*  his  ain«-twun-bruthers. 

TICKLER. 

Eh,  North? 

NORTH. 

Oh !  for  a  full  and  perfect  union  in  man  of  Will  and  Intellect !  In  the 
first  period  to  which  you  alluded.  Will  is  provided.  Tickler ;  in  it  you  see 
indeed  all  the  energetic  Wills ;— the  Homeric  Greeks,  the  Spartans,  the  ear- 
lier Romans,  the  Arabs,  the  Germans,  the  Vykingr,  the  American  Indians — 
you  see  it  everywhere,  from  north  to  south ;  then  all  the  youth  of  the  world 
was  on  fire.  But,  in  the  second  period,  man  has  naturally  to  provide 
Will,  for  in  it  he  comes  to  be  deficient;  and  what  there  is,  is  comparatively 
cold.  In  the  first  period  Will,  and  in  the  second  Intellect,  is  over-prepon- 
derate. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  the  third,  let  us  howp  that  the  twa  will  be  sae  nicely  balanced,  that 
a  grain  o;  sense  or  a  drap  o'  feelin'  will  either  way  turn  the  beam. 

NORTH. 

James,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  well  qualified,  both  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion to  judge  on  this  question. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  question,  su*? 

NORTH. 

In  early  society  mftrk  how  the  Will  is  mAi^  itrong  by  tl^e  passionate  and 
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hard-contendiDg  condition  of  ordinary  physical  life.  Also  then,  James,  the 
different  ranks  of  society  being  by  the  simplicity  of  life  more  nearly  united, 
common  feelings  pervade  all.  A  deep,  broad  sympathy  imbues  sentiments 
and  opinions.  Superstitions,  tenets,  faiths  of  all  sorts,  hold  unquestioned 
dominion.  Men  believe  by  sympathy;  for  what  none  has  disputed, tiiat  is 
faith.    What  half  dispute,  perhaps  none  cordially  believe. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ken  that,  by  erperience  o*  what  is  noo  gaun  on  amang  the  shepherds  o* 
the  Forest,  wi'  their  debating  clubs,  and  what  not — few  noo  believe  even  in 
the  Brownie  o'  Bodsbeck. 

NORTH. 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  pardon  the  anxiety  of  an  old  man  for  the  children 
growing  up  round  his  feet. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  rising  generation,  about  to  shoot  up  into  saints  or  sinners  I 

TICKLER. 

Wlieesht,  James! 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht  yourseP ! 

NORTH. 

Education  must  now  form  the  two— Will  and  Intellect— one  with  and  by 
the  other— or  Education  is  lame,  with  one  hand  only,  and,I  fear,  that  the  left. 

SHEPHERD.    . 

Whulk? 

•TICKLER. 

Wheesht  I 

NORTH. 

Intellect  does  every  thing,  or  nearly,  for  Will,  and  Will  every  thing  for  In- 
tellect. But  which  is  the  ultimate  object  ?  Will,  certainly.  The  Will  is 
the  Man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hear  it— a'  ye  nations— the  Will  is  the  Man  ! 

NORTH. 

Our  idea  of  education  is  too  frequently  one  of  schools  and  colleges,  drawn 
thence,  and  formed  upon  them ;  but  how  small  a  part ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Sma'  pairt  indeed 

.     NORTH. 

The  roots  of  the  Will  are  in  the  body^and  the  roots  of  Intellect  in  the 
Will. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  the  body ! 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  in  the  body.  See  how  the  state  of  the  affections— which  are 
•  Will— nourish  even  imagination,  and  how  imagination  acts  into  the  purely 
intellectual  faculties— and  what  vivacity  mere  health  and  joy  will  give  to 
the  memory,  who,  you  know,  in  the  olden  time  was  called  the  mother  of 
the  Muses. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae,  indeed,  she  was — Mymoshuny. 

NORTH. 

What,  I  ask  you,  James,  can  a  listless  child  learn,  an  unwilling  child  un- 
derstand  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Naething. 

NORTH. 

Will  not  a  boy,  whose  heart  is  full  of  poetry,  learn  Greek  in  Homer,  by 
the  force  of  poetry,  though  he  has  a  bad  talent  for  languages  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  doot— nae  doot    I  sune  learnt  Erse  in  Oeeian. 

NORTH. 

Will  not  thought  and  feeling  make  hinj  a  good  speal^er  and  writer  at  laf^, 
though  he  could  never  Mnderstand  his  cframmar  V        '     " 
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SHEPHERD* 

Gonfoon'  grammar! 

NORTH. 

The  first  thing  is  that  the  understanding  grow  in  the  Will,  and  the  Will  up 
through  the  heart  of  the  understanding,  and  an  Intellect  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  may,,  so  far,  have  been  powerfully  educated  without  a  smgle 
lesson. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mine  was  yedicated  sae—whether  poorfully  or  no,  it's  no  for  me  to  be 
tellin'. 

[Timepiece  strikes  Twelve — and  enter  Ambrose,  bending  under  his 
load,  with  hii  Tail  and  Supper. 
north. 
Timothy — James— run  to  the  support  of  mine  host— -or  he  funts  and 
falls. 

[The  Arcadian  and  Southside  reach  Axbhose  Just  in  time  topre^ 
vent  his  sinking  to  the  floor, 

AMBROSE. 

Thank  ye,  gentlemen;  this  burden  is  beyond  my  strength. 

north. 
What  is  it  ? 

AMBROSE. 

The  Glasgow  Gander,  sir. 

NORTH. 

The  great  prize  Glasgow  gander !  Rash  man !  even  for  one  moment  to 
have  dream*t  of  bearing  him  in  single-handed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mair  strength!  mair  strength !  Tappy,  King  Pips,  Sir  Dawvit ! 

THE  PECH. 

Coming,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Let  me  give  a  lift. 

[Bg  the  united  exertions  of  the  Knights,  and  of  the  Household,  the 
great  Glasgow  Chnder  is  at  last  deposit^  with  some  loss  of 
gravy,  on  the  table, 

TICKLER* 

How  it  groans ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Wbatl  the  gander  ? 

TICKLER. 

No,  the  quadruped  under  him — ^the  table. 

SHEPHERD. 

Props,  Awmrose— props! 

AMBROSE. 

The  timbers  are  all  sound,  gentlemen,  and  now  that  they  have  stood  the 
first  shock  of  the  pressure-*— 

SHEPHERD. 

Is*e  uphaud  tiiem  for  a  croon. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  not  the  legs  of  the  table  I  tremble  for,  but  the  joists  of  the  floor. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha's  aneath  ? 

AMBROSE. 

The  coffee-room,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Why,  Mr  Ambrose,  in  case  of  any  accident,  it  might  be  a  serious  business ; 
for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deaths  or  so  many  unofiSndinff,  yet  I  fear,  unpre- 
pared individuals,  actions  of  damages,  at  the  instance  of  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased,  might  be  brought  against  us,  the  survivors 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  na— only  again  the  relatives  o'  the  gander,  and  wha  ever  heard  0' 
1^  proo^edingi  again  a  flock  o'  geese? 
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NORTH. 

Hush  \  did  no  One  hear  Bomething  creaking  ? 

TICKLER. 

Only  a  coach  rattling  down  Leith-Walk.    Let  us  be  seated. 

NORTH. 

Welly  I  had  heard  from  several  persons  of  credit  who  had  seen  him  on 
his  walk,  that  he  was  like  the  cow  that  swallowed  Tom  Thumb,  '*  larger  than 
the  largest  size;"  but  he  out-Herods  Herod — I  should  rather  say,  out- 
Goliaths  Goliath. 

TICKLER. 

I  am  surprised  his  owner,  instead  of  selling  him,  did  not  put  him  into  a 
show.    'Twould  have  made  his  fortune. 

SHEPHBRD, 

Wha'U  cut  him  up  ? 

NORTH. 

'  If  you  please^L 

SHEPHERD. 

Awmrose,  you  shou'd  hae  sent  an  order  to  Brummagem  for  a  knife  on 
purpose. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  the  usual  instrument  will  do.    How  hot  he  is  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  him  cool,  while  we  help  ourselves  to  caulkers. 

{They  help  themselves  to  Caulkers  till  the  Oander  cools. 

NORTH. 

A  Gander  is  an  amiable  bird.  You  know,  that  while  his  wife,  the  Goose, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  sit  in  general,  on  any  particular  occasion  takes  to  her 
waddlers,  her  husband,  the  Gander,  drops  down  with  his  dowp  on  the  ^^^ 
and  broods  over  them  in  the  most  maternal  manner  imaginable,  looking  fully 
as  like  a  lady  as  a  gentleman. 

TICKLER. 

He  is  apt»  however,  bv  the  inferior  heat  resident  in  his  dolp,  to  addle  the 
c^s>  or  ^  vivify  them  into  goslings  that  bear  litde  analogy  to  the  parent 
pair. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  featherbed  micht  hae  been  made— I  howp  has  been  made— frae  the 
fleece  o'  the  feather'd  fule— -though  I  suspeck  the  smell  may  prove  ony  thinK 
but  soporific  The  plookins  o'  toon  geese  bring  naething  like  the  pund- 
wecht,  compared  to  them  that's  bred  in  the  kintra.  They're  sae  coorse— ye 
see — and  seldom  or  never  sweet. 

NORTH. 

Our  friend  on  the  table  is  tame— but  of  wild  geese  I  have  heard  many 
well  authenticated  anecdotes,  that  denote  prudence  apparently  beyond  the 
reach  of  mere  instinct  They  are  sensible  that  a  disposition  to  gabble  is 
one  of  their  weak  points ;  and,  on  taking  a  flight  through  the  air  infested  by 
eagles,  or  other  birds  of  prey,  they  all  provide  themselves,  each  with  a 
chucky-stane  in  his  mouth,  to  hinder  the  proprietor  thereof  from  betraying 
their  transit  to  the  enemy.  Could  our  poor  fat  friend,  think  ye,  have  been 
up  to  that  stratagem,  to  silence  and  save  himself  in  extremity  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No  he.  He  wou'd  hae  lettin'  the  chucky  drap  frae  his  biU,  preferrinf 
being  gutted  to  nae  gabble. 

TICKLER. 

A  ffander  walkingby  a  pond  wi'  a  chuclcy-stane  in  his  bill,  reminds  the 
classical  scholar  ofDemosthenes  on  the  sea-shore. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw— haw— haw !— curin'  himself  o'  an  impediment  in  his  qtmck, 

NORTH. 

How  is  he  now  ?    StiU,  like  Tailor's  goose,  hot  and  hissing. 

TICKLER. 

Let  us  put  him  into  ice.    Where's  the  bucket  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Pinna  disturb  again  the  hul  household. 
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NORTH. 

I  once  knew  a  gander,  James,  that»  regularly  every  sabbatb,  for  sevetal 
years,  conducted  an  old  blind  woman  to  the  kirk. 

TICKLER. 

Hypocrite  I  to  be  remembered  in  her  will. 

NORTH. 

.  Residuary  legatee. 

TICKLER. 

Our  fat  friend  on  the  table,  I  fear,  was  no  church-goer.  . 

SHEPHERD. 

rve  kent  ganders  make  capital  watch-dowgs,  after  a  lang  prenticesbip. 

TICKLER. 

The  most  unaccountable  fowl  at  first  sight  I  remember  ever  to  have  wit- 
nessed, had  the  reputation  in  the  parish  of  being  the  joint  production  of  a 
gander  and  a  duck. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  squatter  I 

NORTH. 

A  gander,  in  the  sporting  circles,  would  be  backed  at  odds,  in  pedestrian- 
ism,  against  a  bubbly.  For  half  a  mile,  the  bubbly,  being  longer  in  the 
spald,  would  outstep  the  gander,  and  probably  reach  the  goal  before  him 
by  hdf  an  hour.  But  let  them  travel  from  mom  till  dewy  eve,  and  the 
bubbi  V  at  sunset  uniformly  goes  to  roost,  while  tiie  gander,  bein^  of  a  more 
wakeful  eenius,  waddles  on,  and  by  moonlight  laughs  to  behold  his  competi- 
tor sound  asleep  in  a  tree. 

TICKLER. 

Our  gander  cou'd  not  have  done  at  last  six  yards  an  hour;  for,  like  Ham* 
lety  he  was  **  fat  and  scant  of  breath.*' 

SHEPHERD. 

Like  Hamlet ! 

NORTH. 

The  gander,  noble  bird  as  he  is,  and  stately,  lives  and  dies  without  ever 
having  taken  to  himself,  either  scientifically  or  empirically,  his  own  alti- 
tude ;  so  that,  high  as  he  holds  his  head  in  reality,  ^tis  not  so  high,  by  an 
immeasurable  difference,  as  in  his  own  towering  imagination. 

TICKLER. 

I  admire  him  most  when,  with  bill  hissing  earthwards,  and  hinder-end 
affronting  heaven,  he  expresses  his  scorn  ot  the  whole  human  race— like 
Timon  of  Athens. 

NORTH. 

In  that  posture,  he  is,  I  f^rant,  impressive ;  but  surely  sublimer  far  is  the 
gander  majestically  stooping  his  forehead,  as  he  walks  under  a  rateway, 
some  thirty  feet  hiffh,  considerate  of  the  crown  of  the  arch.  What  aa 
union  of  dignity  and  condescension ! 


Aye,  every  inch  a  king. 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 


I  remember  seeing  a  gander  on  the  morning  of  the  day  our  late  gracious 
King  visited  Dalkeim  Palace,  eyeing  the  triumphal  arch  which  lovalty  had 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  those  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens,  all  greenly 
garlanded  for  tiie  sovereign  approach.    He  never  doubted  for  a  single  mo- 

Mment  that  the  pomp  was  all  in  honour  of  him — that  to  see  him  was  ga* 
thered  together  that  great  multitude.  The  rushing  of  chariots  was  heard, 
the  trampof  cavalry,  and  the  blare  of  trumpets — and  ten  thousand  voices 
cried,  "The  King  I  The  King!"  The  gander— prouder  far  than  George 
the  Fourth — whom  he  despised — at  that  instant^  waddled  under  the  arch 
— dowp  went  the  head,  and  up  went  the  dowp  of  the  despot — ■ 

"  While  unextinguished  laughter  shook  the  skies  I" 

TICKLER. 

A  few  years  ago.  North,  you  will  remember,  that  a  luminous  arch— pro* 
bftbly  electrical— spanned  the  starry  heavens.  A  j;andcr  of  my  acquaintance, 
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sleepless,  mayhap,  in  unrequited  love,  I  met  on  a  common,  in  Hio  moon- 
light seeming  a  swan — and,  indeed,  in  their  own  estimation,  all  geese  are 
swans.  The  heavenly  apparition  attracted  his  eye  "  in  a  fine  frenzy  roll- 
iDg,*'  and  from  the  enthusiasm  that  characterized  his  whole  manner,  it  was 
manifest  that  he  opined  erroneously,  I  should  suppose,  that  the  Wonder 
whose  span  and  altitude  at  that  moment  philosophers  were  computing, 
had  heen  flunff  across  the  sky,  simply  for  sake  of  him  who  "  was  stepping 
westwards,"  Uie  victim  of  a  hopeless  passion.  I  believe  the  arch  was  aoout 
fifteen  miles  high — but  the  gander  was  afraid  he  might  break  it  did  he 
advance — 

"  In  godlike  majesty,  erect  and  tall  ;*' 
and,  accordingly,  down  head  and  up  dowp,  after  the  fashion  aforesaid,  and 
so,  till  he  faded  in  the  distance, 

"  Through  Eden  took  his  solitary  way !" 

NORTH. 

\Vhat  a  grand  figure  the  gander  must  have  made  on  descending  from  the 
Ark !  On  the  first  dawning  of  the  rainbow  on  the  showery  sky,  down  head 
and  up  dowp  of  the  waddling  worshipper. 

SHRPHBRD. 

Will  you  twa  never  be  dune  glorifyin'  ganders  ? — Forgettin',  that  noo  is 
the  time  for  deeds,  not  words — ^not  for  description,  but  execution. — Is  he  no 
cool  yet  ? 

NORTH. 

Now  let  me  cut  him  up. 

TICKLER. 

Not  yet    Let  him  cool  a  little  longer. 

NORTH. 

I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  that  I  did  not  see  him  alive ;  for  if  I  had,  I 
should  unquestionably  have  had  him  skinned,  and  stuffed  for  the  Museum 
in  the  Andersonian  Institution. 

TICKLER. 

Do  you  remember  the  learned  gander.  North  ? 

NORTH. 

No.    You  don't  mean  to  say  he  was  so  ? 

TICKLER. 

Not  at  all.  The  learned  gander  I  allude  to  was  brought  forward  to  put 
down  ^he  learned  pi^.  Each  had  his  admirers ;  but  while  it  seemed  to  be 
pretty  gimerally  admitted,  that  the  pig  was  the  quicker,  the  gander  was 
thought  to  be  more  profound. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  ken  hoo  it  is,  but  Fm  far  frae  likin'  his  appearance.  It's  no  whole- 
some.   There's  either  a  dead  rat  ahint  the  wainscoat,  or  lie's  stinkin'. 

NORTH. 

Poo — ^poo— poo !  stinking !  he  was  gabbling  this  day  week. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  may  have  been  gabblin',  and  hissin',  and  squatterin'  too  this  day  week ; 
but  if  he's  no  stinkin'  noo,  I've  no  olfactory  nerves  in  my  nostrils. 

NORTH. 

I  begin  to  believe  that  I  do  scent  something 

SHEPHERD. 

Foumartish. 

TICKLER. 

He's  in  bad  odour. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  smell  as  weel's  in  size,  he  far  beats  ony  Solan. 

NORTH. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  ready  at  the  slightest  signal  to  cut  him  up ;  yet  pru- 
dence seems  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  first  puncturing  him  with  the 
prongs  of  this  fork,  to  let  out  any  foul  air  that  may  have  collected  within  his 
breast. 

SHEPHERD. 

Stop,  sir,  What  if  a'  thjit  mass  o'  appawrent  flesh  be  naethipg  but  a  fo^l 
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Gongregation  o*  vapours,  pent  by  teuch  skin  within  the  deceitfu'  and  ab- 
Burd  rotundity  o*  tne  gander  ?  Prick  it  wi'  the  prang,  and  oot  they'll  fizz — 
^zz — fizz — as  frae  a  crack  in  a  steam-engine ;  and  the  consecjuences  may  be 
fatal,  sir,  not  only  to  us  Three  and  the  other  occupiers  of  this  house,  but  to 
the  inhabitants  o'  the  hail  Ian',  nay,  o'  the  city— let  me  not  scruple  to  say, 
the  kingdom  at  large ;  nor,  should  the  evil  extend  so  widelv,  is  it  likely 
that  it  will  be  contented  to  confine  its  ravages  within  the  limits  of  our  sea- 
beat  shores,  but  in  all  human  probability  will  pass  the  straits  from  Dover 
to  Calais,  and  infeck  France,  and,  through  her  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands, 
&c,  till  a  pestilence  prevail  over  unhappy  Europe — ere  long  of  course  to 
take  possession  of  A^sia — ^nor,  for  my  am  part,  do  T  see  how  America  and 
Africa  can  reasonably  expeck  to  escape  the  general  visitation  ;>'and  a'  this 
frae  iust  pittin'  a  prang  intil  the  braid  blawn-up  breest  o'  the  great  Glasgow 
gander !   Weel  mlcht  Fope  say, 

**  What  dire  events  frae  trivial  causes  spring!" 

NORTH. 

The  picture  you  have  drawn,  James,  of  the  probable  effects  of  such  an 
eruption,  is  at  once  natural  and  alarming ;  yet  I  am  disposed  to  believe, 
that  though  much  foul  air  there  no  doubt  must  be  in  the  animal,  swollen 
out  as  we  see  him,  much  of  it  must  have  escaped  in  opposite  directions, 
when,  under  the  hands  of  a  gang  of  Girzzies,  he  gave  up  the  ghost. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dootless— dootless.  Then  we  shou'd  consider  his  wecht  Mere  foul  air 
could  never  have  had  yon  wecht — ^no  it— so  gie  him  the  pint  o'  the  prang. 

TICKLER. 

May  I  be  allowed  humbly  to  suggest  a  proposal,  in  which,  however  selfish 
it  may  seem,  T  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  neart,  and  with  a  safe  conscience 
declare,  that  I  have  nothing  so  much  in  view  as  the  lives  of  his  gracious 
Majesty's  most  loyal  subjects  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud  your  ban',  Mr  North.    Tickler,  what  is't  ? 

TICKLER. 

That  we  bW— plug, 

SHEPHERD 

That  we  a'  plug  I  What's  that  ? 

TICKLER. 

To  plug,  James,  being  interpreted,  means  to  stuff  both  nostrils  tightly, 
closely,  and  firmly  with  tobacco  quiddities — and  thus  is  the  nasal  promon- 
tory prevented  from  absorbing  the  infection — and  the  whole  man  gander- 
proor. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  let  us  a'  p]ufr. 

[J^fUer  the  Peoh  with  a  coil  oftohaeco^  and  they  plug. 

NORTH. 

Now  to  business. 

TICKLER. 

Stop,  sir 

NORTH  (impatiently.) 
Tickler,  I  wont  be  interrupted 

TICKLER. 

Steel,  if  you  please,  sir.  There  is  no  occasion  to  run  into  needless  ex- 
pense—and as  the  same  instrument  can  never  be  used  again,  except  indeed 
tor  a  similar  purpose,  which,  in  the  ordinary  and  due  course  of  nature,  in 
not  likely  to  recur — why  a  silver  fork  ? 

NORTH. 

Well,  steel  be  it.    But  no  more  interruption—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Stop,  sir,  stop  just  for  a  moment  Had  na  wa  better  send  for  some  o'  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  Safety  Lamps  ? 

NORTH. 

Nonsense,  James.  You  don't  understand  tiie  principle  of  that  admirablo 
invention. 
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TICKLER. 

Let  us  veil  our  faces  with  our  bandanas. 

NORTH. 

Safer  bare.    Now. 

[North  plunges  the  fork  into  the  gander^  and  the  Snuggery  is  inst 
portably  afflicted  with  a  strange  stench,  strong  as  the  Jakes. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fa'  a'  doon  on  your  faces,  or  we'll  be  smoored. 
NORTH  (holding  his  nose.) 
Please,  Tickler,  to  open  the  windows. 

TICKLER. 

How  can  I,  when  you  see  how  my  hands  are  occupied  ? 

NORTH. 

How? 

TICKLER. 

Like  your  own. 

[Enter  Picardt  and  Tail — all  nose  in  hand, 

AMBROSE. 

Beg  pardon,  ffentlemen,  for  the  intrusion ;  but  some  ladies  have  faint 
in  the  blue  parlour. 

SHEPHERD  (recovering  from  a  swoon.) 
Said  ye  the  common  shewer  had  burst  under  the  foundations  o'  Picar 
Place,  or  ha'e  I  been  dreamin,'  and  am  noo  waukened  to  the  reality  o'  Ui 
unsupportable  goose,  the  Great  Glasgow  Grander  r 

AMBROSE. 

The  Great  Glasgow  Gander  he  assuredly  is,  gentlemen  ,*  and  I  ha 
kept  as  a  curiosity  the  certificate  that  was  round  his  neck — a  certifies 
signed  by  two  witnesses  besides  his  original  owner,  that  he  was  the  se 
same  animal  aforesaid,  and  no  counterfeit. 

NORTH. 

Having  gone  thus  far,  we  must  not  recede.    He  must  be  cut  up. 

[North  dexterously  cuts  a  circular  hole  in  the  apron,  off  with  the  doi 
and  scores  the  breast  with  scientific  scarification. 
Corrupt  as  a  rotten  borough  I 

TICKLER. 

Cholera  Morbus  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na — that  would  hae  pu'd  him  doon.    No  Cholera  Morbus. 

NORTH. 

The  disease  is  in  the  liver 

TICKLER. 

And  lights. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  cou'd  he  possibly  hae  been  cyeuckt? 

TICKLER. 

A  mystery — ^like  Byron's  Cain. 

NORTH. 

The  fire  has  kindled  the  original  sin — the  bile  with  which  his  who 
system  was  embued  by  nature — and  smell  the  result  I 

SHEPHERD. 

O,  sirs  I  O,  sirs !  what  think  ye  hae  they  dune  wi'  his  inside  ?  Hoo  di 
posed  o'  the  entrails  ? 

AMBROSE  (coughing,  and  in  a  faint  voice.) 
The  sewer  runs  to  the  sea. 

TICKLER. 

Then  I,  for  one,  eat  no  fish  for  a  twelvemontli. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  the  puir  harmless  baddies ! 

NORTH. 

Why  stand  ye  staring  there,  Picardjr,  with  your  long  useless  tail  I  Awj 
ivith  the  Pest— and  let  it  be 

**  In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean— burledp" 
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[PiCARDV  and  his  Tail,  after  much  severe  suffering,  with  which  W€ 
are  sure  all  Christian  souls  must  sympathize,  bear  away  the  Gander, 

SHEPHERD. 

Thi  8  18  dreadfu'.    It  gets  waur  and  waur. 

TICKLER. 

"  Deeper  and  deeper  still !" 

NORTH. 

We  must  have  the  Snugfi^ery  incensed  and  fumigated.  Here,  James,  bum 
this  lavender — Tickler,  sprinkle  this  musk 

SHEPHERD. 

'   Oh !  that  bawdrons  there— bockin*  within  the  fender— were  but  a  civet ! 

TICKLER. 

I  always  carry  in  my  bosom  a  camphor-bag  to  allay  my  passions — there 
it  kindles  into  a  flame. 

NORTH. 

How  providential  Shepherd's  Ambrosial  Fumigating  Pastiles ! 

SHEPHERD. 

;    Alas !  alas  I  a'  won't  do !    The  dead  sea  o'  smell  neither  ebbs  nor  flows 
—but  keeps  thickening  in  stagnant  stench. 

[Enter  Ambrose,  Mon.  Cadet,  Kino  Pepin,  Sir  David  Gam,  Tappi- 
TOWRIE,  and  the  Pech,  with  Pitch^Pine- Torches, 
north. 
The  smell  subsides. 

shepherd. 
Slaw's  the  ebb. 

TICKLER. 

I  seem  to  breathe,  already,  in  a  purer  atmosphere. 

SHEPHERD. 

Unplug. 

(  The  General  Assembly  unplugs.) 

NORTH. 

Bring  in  a  couple  of  casks  of  Glenlivet — knock  in  the  heads — and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Snuggery  will  be  as  sweet  as  a  Still— 

SHEPHERD. 

Amang  the  bonnie  bloomin'  heather  I 

(  The  casks  are  brought  in-^and  the  purification  is  magical,) 

TICKLER. 

Now,  North — a  song.  Theodore  Hook  himself  is  not  a  more  brilliant 
improvisatore  than  Christopher  North.  I  give  the  theme — The  Glasgow 
Gander. 

NORTH. 

Tune  and  measure  ? 

TICKLER. 

Take  Lockhart's  noble  song, "  O  the  Broad  Swords  of  Old  Scotland— and 
oh  the  Scottish  Broad  Swords !" 

[North  rises — and  leaning  on  the  crutch — after  clearing  his  throat 
with  a  caulker — is  thus  inspired, 

THE  GANDER  OF  GLASGOW. 

I  SING  of  the  Gander  we've  got  from  the  West, 

Who  alive  was  each  peaceable  passenger's  pest. 

And  who  now  is  so  loathsome  and  rank  when  he's  dress'd^ 

Oh !  the  great  Gander  of  Glasj^ow — 

Oh  I  the  great  Goose  of  the  West ! 

In  what  bed  of  nettles  he  first  saw  the  light. 

Is  a  point  that  is  hid  in  the  darkness  of  night, 

And  we'll  leave  it  to  those  who  such  Chronicles  write. 

As  that  of  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  great  gabbling  Goose  of  the  West, 
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Of  thb  I  know  nothing : — nor  can  I  surmise 
How  or  where  he  grew  up  to  such  hideous  size, — 
For  I  ne'er  heard  his  name  till  he  first  got  the  prize 

As  the  wonderful  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  king  of  the  Geese  of  tiie  West. 

But  henceforth  hehold  him  in  Glasgow's  fair  town, 
Full  frauffht  with  the  thoughts  of  his  well-fed  renown,^> 
.    His  head  neld  on  high,  and  his  rump  drooping  down. 
The  great  prize  Gander  of  Glasgow — 
The  pride  of  the  Geese  of  the  West, 

The  old  Roman  Gander  that  guarded  the  state. 
Was  not  more  absurdly  majestic  in  gait. 
Than  once  was  the  gander  that  lies  on  that  plate,— 
The  great  hirphng  Gander  of  Glasfi'ow, 
The  great  cackling  Goose  of  the  West. 

There  was  surely  in  Nature  no  sight  so  absurd 
As  tiie  aspect  of  this  most  preposterous  bird : — 
And  surely  no  gabble  was  ever  yet  heard 
Like  that  of  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 
The  great  gabbling  Goose  of  the  West 

With  pinions  half-folded  his  course  see  him  steer ! 
Oh !  if  any  one  sij^ht  more  grotesque  could  appear 
Than  the  Gander  in  front,  'twas  the  Gander  in  rear — 
The  rear  of  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 
The  rump  of  the  Goose  of  the  West !  • 

This  ponderous  creature  of  mud  and  of  mire. 
Always  look'd  as  he'd  set  the  Guse-dubs  upon  fire ; 
So  absurd  in  his  pride,  and  so  fierce  in  his  ire. 
Was  the  great  hissing  Gander  of  Glasgow, 
The  preposterous  Goose  of  the  West  f 

Full  many  a  bout  had  the  Bubbly  and  he. 
For  their  trades  were  so  like  they  could  never  agree. 
And  their  ^bbling  and  gobbling  'twas  fearful  to  see, 
Alarming  the  Gorbds  of  Glasgow, 
The  peace  of  the  Queen  of  the  West, 

The  Damsels  of  Glasgow  were  stricken  with  fear. 
And  fled  in  dismay  when  the  Gander  was  near, — 
And  his  Leda  herself  must  have  hated  the  leer 
Of  the  odious  Gander  of  Glasgow, 
The  ill-favour'd  Goose  of  the  West  I 

c 

Then,  vain  as  he  was,  how  he  shew'd  his  poor  spite 
To  each  bird  of  a  nobler  and  loftier  flight. 
Whose  region  of  glory  lay  far  out  of  sight 
Of  the  blear-eyed  Gander  of  Glasgow, — 
The  great  gaping  Goose  of  the  West. 

Have  you  e'er  seen  a  dunce  whose  unfortunate  lot 
Is  to  raU  at  the  laurels  of  Southey  or  Scott  ? 
You  almost  might  swear  that  a  hint  he  had  got 

From  the  envious  Gander  of  Glasgow, — 

The  pitiful  Goose  of  the  West! 

And  whenever  you  hear  ftuch  a  dunce's  abuse. 
The  cause  is  the  same,  and  the  same  the  excuse; 
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<*  He's  only  a  Gander,  the  son  of  a  Gooee, 
««  Like  him  of  the  Gorbals  of  GlMgow,— 
<<  The  foul-feeding  Goose  of  the  West" 

Thus  liv*d  the  great  Gander ;— but  this  could  not  last. 
And  a  gloom  o'er  the  Guse-dubs  at  length  there  was  cast. 
For  his  days  they  were  number'd~the  sentence  was  pass'd. 

That  silenc'd  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  ill-fated  Goose  of  the  West  1 

For  the  Agent  of  Ambrose,  who  liv'd  in  tiie  place, 
Had  his  eye  on  the  bird,  as  the  chief  of  his  race, — 
And  resolv'd  that  his  carcass  thb  Noctes  should  grace, 

For  the  glory  of  Geese  and  of  Glasgow, 

The  much-boasted  Queen  of  the  West! 

'Twould  offend  against  taste,  and  might  shock  the  humane, 
To  tell  how  the  Gander  was  put  out  of  pain ; 
And  the  plucking  and  basting  we  need  not  explain. 

Of  the  ribs  of  the  Gander  of  Glasgow — 

The  great  greasy  Goose  of  the  West. 

He  had  not  been  placed  on  the  spit  very  long. 

When  Ambrose  suspected  that  something  was  wrong, — 

For  he  ne'er  smelt  a  Goose  so  confoundedly  strong 

As  the  nauseous  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  rank-smelling  Goose  of  the  West ! 

And  now  he's  cut  up,  and  his  breast  is  laid  bare. 

Oh  I  what  foulness,  and  rankness,  and  rottenness  there  I 

'Twould  sicken  the  patron  of  Burke  and  of  Hare 

To  look  on  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  hideous  Goose  of  the  West  I 

Now  with  conduct  and  carcass  so  much  of  a  piece. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  this  foulest  of  Geese, 

But  that  some  Glasgow  Whig  must  have  taken  a  lease 

Of  the  name  of  **  The  Gander  of  Glasgow," 

The  King  of  the  Geese  of  the  West! 

'Tis  hard  to  believe,  in  this  sceptical  age. 

In  migration  of  souls,  like  the  Samian  sage ; 

But  the  soul  of  some  Whig,  in  corruption's  last  stage. 

Must  have  dwelt  in  the  Gander  of  Glasgow, 

The  unfortunate  Goose  of  the  West  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw !  haw  I  haw  I  was  that  really,  sir,  an  extemporawneous  imprompty  ? 

NORTH. 

Sung  on  the  spur  of  the  instant,  I  assure  you,  James.  Indeed,  how  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  For  Ambrose  had  provided  for  me  an  after-piece,  which 
he  thought  would  be  **  The  Agreeable  Surprise" 

TICKLER. 

To  follow  "  The  Cock  of  the  North,"  a  mellow  dram  in  three  caulkers— i 

SHEPHERD, 

No  that  unwutty.  Tickler. 

NORTH. 

Nor  could  my  prophetic  soul  anticipate  the  Gander.  But  next  Noctes,  I 
promise  you  a  more  regular  and  finished  performance. 

TICKLER. 

Some  epigrams. 

North* 
And  epitaphs^  Tickler ;  epithalamia  and  epicedla^-differetit  kinds  of  i 
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position — though  old  Pirie  of  the  MomiDg  Chronicle  thought  them  one 
and  the  same 

TICKLER. 

And  sung  commonly  at  christenings. 

NORTH. 

But  now,  gentlemen,  we  must  be  toddling 

SHEPHERD. 

'*  Roun'  as  a  neep  we'll  ^ang  toddlin'  hame." 
Hoo  sweet  the  Snuggery  I    Nae  noxious  air  can  lang  pollute  its  pure 
privacy,  ventilated,  at  a  seasons,  wi'  the  breath  o'  humanest  merriment. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  again ''  the  air  smells  wooingly." 

SHEPHERD. 

As  in  a  heather  dell  I 

NORTH. 

Lo,  a  red-deer ! 

[North  bounds  over  the  circular  like  a  Staa-of-Ten, 
SHEPHERD  (holding  up  his  hands.) 
Wonnerfu'  auld  man ! 

[Tickler  leaps  upon  the  Shepherd's  shoulders^  and  the  scene  shifts 
to  the  street. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June  f9, 1830.  At  Sydney,  the  lady  of  Lieut.- 
CoL  James  Allan,  of  the  57th  Regiment,  of  • 
daughter. 

Aitg,  9,  At  Kandy,  Ceylon,  the  lady  of  Colonel 
Lindsay.  7Rth  Highlanders,  of  a  son. 

Oct.  12.  At  Alexandria,  Lady  Ceoiglna  WoUT, 
of  a  son. 

14.  At  Haringay  House,  Middlesex,  the  lady  of 
Sir  Fraocis  A.  Mackensie  of  Gairloch,  Bart.,  of  a 
•on  and  heir. 

25.  At  Trinity,  near  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
Captain  R.  A.  Waugh.  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  Naples,  the  lady  of  Archibald  Dunbar, 
Esq.  of  Notthfield,  of  •  daughter. 

91.  At  4,  Henderson  Row,  Mrs  J.  R.  Prentice, 
of  a  son. 

Nov.  3.  At  4,  Montgomery  Street,  Mrs  James 
Hewat,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  35,  London  Street,  Mrs  L.  Mackintosh, 
of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  15,  St  Andrew's  Square,  MrsG.  Wilson, 
of  a  son. 

5.  At  Coldstream,  Mrs  George  Gillies,  of  a 
daughter. 

7.  At  CamberweU  Grove.  Surrey,  the  lady  of 
Captain  Nalme,  of  the  General  Kyd,  East  India- 
man,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Restalrig  House,  the  lady  of  Sir  Joseph 
Radcliffe,  Bart,  of  a  son. 

—  At  37.  Melville  Street,  the  lady  of  Captain 
Philip  Maughan,  ofas'^n. 

Nov.  9.  At  New  York,  Mrs  Bushe,  (late  Miss 
Noel,)  of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Ramsay  Place,  Mrs  Alexander  Schultse, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Bellevue  Crescent,  the  lady  of  William 
Crawfurd,  Esq.  of  Cartsbum,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  BonehiU,  Staflbrdshire,  Lady  Jane  Peel, 
of  a  daughter. 

11.  At  SwintOD,  Lancashire,  the  lady  of  John 
B.  Barton,  Esq.  of  Saxby,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Melrose,  Mrs  Clarkson.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  6,  Moray  Place,  Mrs  John  Learmonth,  of 
a  son. 

17.  At  Rome,  the  lady  of  James  Grant,  Esq., 
M.D.,  of  a  son. 

—  At  100,  Lauriston  Place,  Mrs  Neilson,  of  a 
•on. 

19.  At  Smith  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Miller,  of 
a  daughter. 

21.  At  the  Manse  of  Whitehill,  Mrs  Lind,  of  a 
•on. 

—  At  15,  Charlotte  Street,  the  lady  of  James 
Hope,  Jun.,  Esq.,  W.S.,  of  a  sod,  who  only  lived, 
a  few  hours. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Hope  Johnstone  of  An- 
nandale,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Olendevon,  Mrs  C.  Aytoun,  of  a  son. 

24.  At  Craigside,  Mrs  Robert  Alexander,  of  a 
daughter. 

25.  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Wm.  Cowan,  Jun.,  of  a  son. 

26.  At  5,  George's  Place,  Mrs  W.  B.  M'Kean* 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Tulloch  Castle,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Davidson, 
of  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  Mrs  Rennis,  of  a 
daughter. 

2£  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Smart  of  Cononsyth,  of  a 
•on. 

29.  At  34,  Clark  Street,  Mrs  John  Binny,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Inverlochy.  Mrs  CoL  Gordon,  of  a  son. 
80.  At  Wick,  Mrs  Shiells,  of  a  son. 

Dee.  1.  At  Rothsay,  the  lady  of  Lieut.-Geoeral 
Sir  John  Hope,  O.CH.,  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Charlotte  Square,  the  lady  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  of  a  son. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wemyss  of  Wemyss  HoU. 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  12,  ScotUnd  Street.  Mrs  Liddle,  of  a  son. 

—  At  5,  Albyn  Place,  Mrs  Bowie,  of  a  daughter. 
9.  At  the  DisUUery  Park,  Haddington,  the  lady 

of  Archibald  Duntop,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Biggar  Park«  the  lady  of  George  QUkspie, 
XMi.,oraiOii. 


10.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  WiUiam  Pitt 
Dundas,  E«q..  advocate,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  79.  Great  King  Street,  the  lady  of  Robert 
Wigharo.  Esq.,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Fintray  House,  the  Hon.  Lady  Forbes,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  9,  Ainslie  Place,  Mn  Ivory,  of  a  moo. 

11.  At  11,  Ainslie  Place,  theladv  of  Mr  G.  Mac- 
killop.  late  of  Calcutta,  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  the  Manse  of  Dry  men,  Mrs  Lochore«  of ' 
a  son. 

—  At  Ruchlaw  House,  the  lady  <^  John  BucKan 
SydserflT,  Esq^  of  Ruchlaw,  of  a  daughter. 

14.  At  33.  Regent  Terrace,  the  lady  of  Captain 
George  M' Donald,  Bid  Highlanders,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Dundee,  Mrs  Symers.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Langley  Park,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne 
Cruikshank.  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Leamington,'  the  lady  of  Ueut^-Colooel 
Graham,  Jun.,  of  Mossknow,  of  a  daughter. 

<—  At  Greenbank  Cottage,  near  Irvine,  the  lady 
of  LieuL-Colood  Shaw,  of  a  daughter. 

1-i.  At  Belle  Vue,  Haddington,  Mrs  William 
Bogue,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  21,  Charlotte  Square,  the  lady  of  Janus 
Whiuhed  Hawkins,  Esq..  of  a  dau<;hter. 

—  At  Thomhdl,  near  Falkirk,  Mis  Macfarlane, 
of  a  son. 

SO.  At  Greenock,  Mrs  David  Glasslbrd,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  Moilkt  House,  Mrs  Jardine,  of  a  daughter. 
22.  At  Bonnington,  Mrs  Thomas  Haig,  of  a 

son. 

~  At  32,  Howard  Place,  Mrs  WiUiam  Napier, 
of  a  daughter. 

S3.  At  Great  Wellington  Street,  Lcith,  Mrs 
George  Bell,  of  a  daughter. 

^4.  At  Edmonston,  Mrs  X^twson  of  Caimrouir, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  the  Royal  Barracks,  Dublin,  the  lady  of 
Capt.  W.  P.  Bayly,  93d  Highlanders,  of  a  son. 

25.  Mrs  Welsh,  60,  NorUiumberland  Street,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Mackensie,  5,  Forth  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Roberton  Manse,  Mrs  Nivison,  of  a  son. 

27.  At  46.  Northumberland  Street,  Mrs  John 
Dundas.  of  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Buchanan  Stree(,Glaagow,  Mrs  Lawrence 
Robertson,  of  a  son. 

29.  At  Sooonie  Manse,Mr»  Brewster,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Jan.  1.  At  CUflon,  Bristol,  the  lady  of  P.  F. 
Aiken,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Ballyshear,  Mrs  Macdonald,  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Barcaldine,  the  lady  of  Duncan  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Barcaldine.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Warren,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  31,  IndU  Street,  Mrs  W.  H.  Coekbum,  of 
a  daughter. 

9.  At  Torwoodlee,  Mrs  George  Pringle,  of  a  son 

10.  The  lady  of  Major  General  Muuro  of 
Poyntzfield,  of  a  son. 

11.  At  18,  Hill  Sueet,  Mrs  Dr  Gairdner  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Gamkirk,  Mrs  Sprot,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  20,  Annandale  Street,  Mrs  Drysdale,  of 
a  daughter. 
.—  At  Leith.  Mrs  S.  Beveridge.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Beaufort  Castle.  Invemess-bhire,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Fraser  of  Lovat.  of  a  son. 

16.  At  50,  York  Place,  Mrs  Gillespie,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

19.  At  Eagleacarnie,  the  lady  of  Mi^orGeneral 
the  Hon.  Patrick  Stuart,  of  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Musselburgh,  the  lady  of  Mi^  Gray,  of 
his  Mi^esty's  4 1th  regiment,  of  a  son. 

22.  At  10,  Atholl  Crescent,  Mrs  D.  Home,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  Gilnkore  Place,  the  lady  of  Captain  Archi« 
bald  Fullartoo,  of  a  daughter. 

23.  At  24,  Ainslie  Place,  Mrs  Clerk  Rattray,  of 
a  daughter. 

24.  At  Queen  SUeet,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  Ana* 
B^rd,  ofason. 

3L  At  OtttcntoDf  Mn  Hunter,  of  a  daughter. 
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31.  At  196,  G«»|e  Stivet,  Mn  Alexandar  CUp- 
perton,  of  a  daughter. 

Lately t  At  Ayr,  theUdy  of  W.  F.  CUrke,  Esq. 
fieogml  Civil  Service,  of  a  ton. 

—  The  Lady  Simex  Lennox*  of  a  ion. 

MARRIAGES. 

JWy  1,  1830.  At  EUichpoor,  Captain  J.  B. 
Pufet,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company'e  Madras 
European  rigiment.  ton  of  the  late  Admiral  Puget* 
to  Mary  Anne,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
William  Enkine,  Lord  Kioedder,  one  of  the  Se. 
Baton  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

Oct,  S8.  At  Dubun,  James  Stewart  Shanks,  Esq. 
late  of  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Anne  Jones, 
of  North  Anne  Street,  Moot)oy  Square. 

Nov.  t.  At  the  Manse  of  PiuUgo,  James  Biodie 
Spottiswood,  Esq.  to  Ann,  eldest  dauchter  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Karquhar,  minister  of  Piuligo. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Miller,  Esq.  of  Monk 
Castle,  Ayrshire,  to  Anna  Maria,  youngiest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Admiral  Donald  OampbelU  of  the 
loyal  navy  of  Portugal. 

7.  At  Anne  Street.  Mr  James  T.  Maekav,  hat 
manufacturer,  Edinburgh,  to  Jane  Denholm, 
daughter  of  the  Ute  W.  O.  W.  H.  Somerville  of 
Fingask,  Esq. 

10.  At  Edmburgh,  the  Rev.  Charles  Waldie, 
Dunfermline,  to  Margaret  Marshall,  daughter  of 
Mr  James  Horn,  writer. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Klnnoul.  the  Rev.  Jamca 
Cruickshank,  minister  of  TurriH;  to  Mrs  Mar^ 
caret  Touch,  relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Falconer, 
late  minister  of  Fy  vie. 

—  At  PingMk,  Mr  John  Dumbreek,  W.S.  to 
Kuphemia,  tUughter  of  Charles  Kinnear,  Esq. 

If.  At  Letham,  Dr  M.  Malcolm,  to  Mrs  Duguld, 
widow  of  the  late  Lieut.  W.  Duguld,  of  the  Marine 
Servicer 

16.  Francis  Simpson,  Esq.  of  Plean,  to  Elisa- 
beth Sutherland,  daughter  of  Mr  Alexander  Dai. 
las,  W.S. 

—  At  Boig,  Mr  John  Dick,  stationer,  Ayr,  to 
Jessie  Thomson,  eldest  daughur  of  the  late  John 
Gemmel,  Esq.  of  Boig. 

18.  At  the  Friends*  Meeting  House,  Edinburgh, 
William  Johnson,  umbrella  manuHscturer,  to 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  WUUam  Howison, 
draper  thercw 

IdT  At  Dunfiermline,  Mr  Robert  Robertson, 
merchant,  to  Susan,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr 
George  SpittaL 

23.  At  Cowsland,  Mr  A.  D.  Barclay,  to  Mi« 
Shand. 

tS.  At  Delgatty  Castle,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gordon, 
of  Monquhitter,  to  Frances  Gardiner  Inglu, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Ute  Henry  David  Inglis, 
jEsq.,  advocate. 

—  CapUin  Deans,  of  his  MiO^ty's  ship  Chil- 
ders,  to  Mitf  Charlotte  Sophia  Stewart  of  Glen- 
buckie. 

27.  At  the  Pavilion  Brighton,  Lord  Viscount 
Falkland,  to  Miss  Fitsclarence.  His  Mi^^ty  gave 
the  bride  away.  She  was  dressed  in  a  dress  of  Bri- 
tish lace,  and  the  Queen  was  splendidly  attired 
in  a  dress  of  British  manuCscture. 
^  29.  At  Cameron  House,  county  of  Dumbarion,* 
C.  ViUiers  Stuart,  Esq.,  IXth  Royal  Lancers, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Lord  Henry  Stuart,  to 
Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Captain  J.  R.  Smoi- 
leUofBonhiU,  R.N. 

SO.  At  Edinburgh,  Walter  RIddell,  Esq.,  second 
son  of  the  late  Thomas  Riddell,  Esq.,  younger  of 
Camiestoun,  Roxburahshire.  to  Elisabeth  Riddell, 
only  daughter  of  the  Tate  Colonel  MacLachlan,  a^ 
the  lOih  regiment  of  fooL 

Dre.  1.  At  Mossbumford,  John  Paton,  Esq.,  of 
Craiiing,  to  Elkn,  only  daughter  of  William  EU 
liot,  Esq.,  of  Harwood. 

3.  At  Sf,  London  Street,  John  Gibson  Mae- 
Gregor.  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Sttrling,  LL.D.*  minister  of  Tilhooultry. 

—  At  Melville  Place,  Mr  James  King.  Dudding- 
stone  Mills,  to  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of 
Colin  Loffle,  Esq.,  late  of  Gray's  Mill. 

7*  At  Edinburgh,  by  the  Hev.  Dr  Buchanan^ 
Mr  George  Trotter,  Stacks,  to  Grace,eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Young,  Esq.  St  John  Street. 

~-  At  Irvine,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  minister 
of  Irvine,  to  Marion,  daughter  of  the  late  Geo. 
Pagan,  Ekj. 
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—  At  Greenock,  the  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Scott, 
A.M.,  of  London,  to  Anne,  third  daughter  of  the 
Ute  Alan  Ker,  Esq. 

-^  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Borthwick, 
Bristo  Street,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  James  Colston. 

1&  At  67,  Great  King  Street,  the  Rev.  George 
Kennedy,  of  Kiloonq«ihar,  Fife,  to  Catherine, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  John  AinsUe,  Esq., 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  5,  Great  King  Street,  John  Bell,  Esq., 
Of  Kilduncan,  W.S.,  toAime,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Young,  Esq.,  merchant.  Leith. 

18.  At  London,  Colonel  Sir  Alexander  Dicksoo, 
K.aB.  and  K.C.H.,  to  Mrs  Medows.  relict  of 
Evelyn  Medows,  Esq.,  of  Conholt  Park,  Hants. 

—  At  London,  W.  T.  E^tton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to 
the  Lady  Charlotte  Eliaabeth  Loftus,  eldieat  daugh. 
ter  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely. 

22.  At  Airleywight  House,  Perthshire,  John 
Madaurin,  Esq.,  W.S.,  to  Grace,  daughter  of  Jas, 
WyUe,  Esq.,^Airleywieht 

— ^At  12,  Buoeleuch  Place,  Alexander  Living- 
ston, merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Helen,  eldMt 
daughter  of  John  Murray,  Esq.,  Contentibus. 

22.  At  his  house,  Albany  Street,  George  Blrrel. 
Esq.  Ute  of  the  Hon.  East  IndU  Company's  ser<« 
vioeu 

23.1  At  the  Manse  of  WhitefaiU.  Grange,  the 
Rev.  Hu|di  Douglas,  Loekerby,  Dumfries-smr^ 
to  Ann,  Uiird  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Prini^ 
rose.  Grange. 

—  At  Munich,  Henrr  Franeis  Howard,  Esq. 
•eoond  son  of  Henry  Howard.  Esq.  of  Corby 
Castle,  Cumberland,  to  the  Hon.  SevllU  Erskine, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Erskine. 

^  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  WilUam  BUkemore. 
grocer,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr  Jas.  Carmichael, 
TaxOfllce. 

27.  At  16,  London  Street,  John  Dahrymple, 
Esq.  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  to  Mar- 

Eret,  second  daughter  of  the  Ute  William  Cooper, 
a.  Fraserburch. 
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Gray,  Edinburgb. 

iMtdift  At  London,  the  Earl  of  Jermyn.  eldest 
Mm  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  flo  Lady  C.  Man- 
ners, daughter  of  the  Duhe  of  Portland. 

—  At  London,  Captain  Augustus  Wathen,  of 
the  iSth,  or  King's  Hassan,  only  son  of  Mi^or 
'Wathen,  of  Cadogan  Place,  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Elltabeth  Jane  Leslie,  youngest  daughter  of 
George  WUUam,  late  Earl  of  Rothes. 

<—  At  London.  H.  W.  ChiGhestar,  Esq.  of  Ua« 
coin's  Inn,  to  Miss  Isabella  Manners  Button, 
daughter  of  his  Oraoethe  hue  Arohbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

—At  Londoa,  Thonaas  Thomaoo.  M.Dn  Strat- 
IbrdKNi-ATan,  eon  of  the  Her.  John  Thomson, 
Duddingstone,  to  Caroline  Elinbeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  Robert  James,  Bsqi,  Bedfonl  Place. 

DEATHS. 

Marth  f  4,  ISSO.  At  St  Peter%  New  Brunswick* 
John  Andenon,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr  Petet 
Anderson,  merdiant,  Edinburgh. 

May  tt.  At  Calcutta,  of  (IcTer,  Mr  John  Archi- 
bald, one  of  the  Hon.  East  India  engineers,  aged 
Si,  son  of  Mr  John  Arehibald,  mercnant,  Bumt- 


June  90.  At  Prince  of  Wales*  Idand,  the  bdf 
of  Robert  Fullertoo,  Esq..  governor  of  that  island. 

A^,  The  lady  of  Capisin  Andrew  Balfour  Clap- 
perton  of  the  Master  Attendant's  Office,  Calcutta, 

—  On  board  the  Belloni,  on  their  naisage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  a  putrid  fever,  Letltla. 
Charlotte,  and  Latham,  the  beloved  children  of 
JLieuk-Colond  Thomson,  Royal 


3.  At  Burampore,  Percy  James  Lelth,  Esq., 
captain  In  his  MUes^*s  49th  rei^ment,  and  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Lieut.>General  Sir  James  Leith» 
K.C.B. 

tec  8.  At^Qusibec  Dr  George  Btontgomery, 

—  4.  At  Uurel  HUl,  Trinidad,  A*hloii  Warner, 
Esq.,  Chief  Judge  of  that  Island. 

5,  At  GoldenVale,  Jamaica,  Mr  Francis  Kerr. 
Moosid  son  of  the  late  Charles  Kerr,  Esq.,  Calder 

6,  AtSmmpore,  Easttndleiy  MlasRrienMaek, 
only  daughter  of  the  Ute  Mr  Joseph  Mack,  soU- 
dcor  at  law,  Edinbui|^ 

11.  At  StdtampoNb  BmrntUfUtrj  Olea,  eUeet 
dftughter  of  CoCotl  HMry  ThooMB,  medlt 


In  a  very  graphic  manner,  his  eeriy  Uf^  and  nd* 
ventures  by  **  flood  and  field.** 

la  AtKUmuir,  IileofSky,  LiMtenattt  Solrle 
Macdonald,  at  the  very  advanced  age  oriO&  »t 
has  left  three  children  under  10  years  of  age; 

11.  At  Mount  Unlacke,  Nova  Seotia,  the  Hoiv 
Rkhard  John  Unlacke,  hk  MiOcelyli  Attorneys 
General  fat  that  provinee. 
^  SS.  At  14.  Royal  Crescent,  Wilhetmliui  Smt» 
fborth  daughter  of  the  Ute  Day  Hort  M'Dowall, 
Eaq.  of  Widklnshawe. 

SS.  At  Lerwick,  aged  ttf  ycafs,  Orace  Robert* 
son,  daughter  of  Andrew  Duncan,  Esq.,  Bherfli^ 
substitute  of  Shetland. 
:  S6.  At  Irvine,  Mrs  Julia  Moob 


of  James  Montgomerie,  Esq.  of  I 

f  7.  At  Antigua  Street,  Mrs  Baillie,  widow  of 
Meniies  Baillie,  Esq.,  merchant  in  London. 

«8.  At  6,  Manor  PhMse.  AUce,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  David  Wauchope,  rector  of  Wark* 
too. 

M.  At  Woodmd,  near  Keswiek,  In  her  MNh 
year,  Margaret,  widow  of  Mr  Thomas  Doogtai. 

—  At  Bdinbanh,  Mrs  Emma  Montelth,  wif^  df 
Alexander  Earl  Monteiih,  Esq  ,  advocate. 

81.  At  49.  Northumberhmd  Street,  Miss  Isobel 
Gray,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Ony,  Esq.  of 
Newholm,  aged  85. 

—  At  if.  George  Street,  Miss  Ckthertoe  LiIHk 

—  At  Presmennan,  pulsh  of  Stanton,  Marf 
Mathieson,  in  her  lOOth  year. 

-•  At  8,  Meadow  PUce,  George  Bninton,  Esq. 

^  At  84,  South  Bridge  Un  Maigarct  Mae- 
DowalL 

Nov.  1.  At  Wentworth  House.  Yttkthin,  (a 
her 48d year, theViscountess  Milton.  Her kdy. 
riUp  was  Chariotte,  daughter  of  Thomas,  flnt 
Lord  Dundas,  fiuher  of  the  present  Lord  Dundee. 

*^  LlenU*  Colonel  Buchanan,  Royal  Engineers* 
Chatham. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Wilttam  Ltodsay,  aged  86. 
•>  At  If.  Salisbtury  Place.  Newlngtoo,  Mr  Akx« 

ander  Macritchie,  late  confectioner  In  Bdlnbarfh* 
8.  At  Chichester,  Lieut.-ColoDeI  William  Brere* 

ton,  aged  78. 
^  At  DnmMes,  Mrs  Johnlone,  t^et  of  Jattef 

Johnstone,  Esq.,  physician,  Mofflit 
5.  At  Stonehaven,  the  Rev.  John  BaOantyhc^ 

minister  of  the  United  Associate  Coogrcgatlon 

there.  In  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  and  tSth  of  hie 

ministry. 

7.  At  f  0,  Annandale  Street,  Jessie, 
daughter  of  the  kite  Mr  Adam  Spense,  Leith. 

—  At  Bo'nctt,  Mr  Stephen  Bell,  of  the  Excise, 
second  son  of  the  late  Thomas  BeU,  Esq.  of  West* 
erhouse. 

—  At  Swlnton  House,  John  Swfaitoo,  Eaq.  of 
Swlnton. 

8.  At  the  Manse  of  Oathkw,  the  Ret.  Uwla 
Uttlelohn,  minister  of  Out  parish. 

97At  Broadley,  BanSkhire,  in  his  87th  yetr,  Mr 
William  Gri^  senkv,  some  time  residing  at  tS, 
Pitt  Street.  Edinburgh. 

la  AtFamham,  In  the  eoonty  of  Surrey,  Lady 
Charles  Kerr. 

—  At  the  Maase  of  Hownam,  the  Rev.  JeM 
Rutherford,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  87th 
of  hie  ministry. 

—  At  Perth.  Alex.  Stewart.  Esq.  late  of  Haht- 
lleld  In  Lanarkshhrib  In  his  70th  year. 

IL  At  the  Rhu,  Argyllshire,  Mi^r  Colin  CUBp> 
b«ll.  Arnll  mOltia. 

IS.  At  PortobeOob  Mrt  Margaret  Meldrua,  n* 
Bet  of  David  WaUao^  Eaq.  of  Balmendowride, 

14.  At  London,  JafMBiilkr,  Esq.  chkT  ckil; 
lo  the  Priry  Council. 
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11  Mfi  H » WMil,  7»  0Mlh  ChMlMIt  StlMli 
•*•  At  BdinlMif|lb  BaftlNira,  eldnt  dtugliter  of 
the  late  WllUAm  GkUcnder,  Esq. 

—  At  Helenilmrgh,  after  a  levere  IUimm,  the 
iDgenioui  Mr  Henry  Bell,  theprtctlcal  Introducer 
or  JStetm  Naii£ation  into  Burope. 

IS.  At  Ottetide,  KlrklUUM,  Mrs  HUl.  Med  J^ 
17«  At  Leith,  Jamei,  wccMtd  adtt  of  the  ftte  Mr 
Jemee  Wood,  metehent  ther«k 

—  At  Old  Mddhim,  Mr  AletABdef  Bniet,  htCe 
Sttpenrltor  or  BiciM,  aged  69. 

It.  At  t9.  Greet  King  Street,  Eleenor  JuliAi 
yoiuigeM  daughter  of  M.  N.  Mecdoaaid^  BM^aged 
Mine  years. 

^  At  London,  the  Rev.  George  Greig,  mlnltter 
«f  the;Seots  Church,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden. 

18.  At  the  Spe,  Okmeester,  agedj  Sf ,  Susanna 
Maria  Conally,  reliet  of  James  uonally.  Esq.  of 
BIm  Park,  county  of  Dnbttn. 

^19.  At  Mooeteiflk  House*  Sir  Darid  Moncrelflb 
•f  MonerelA,  Bart. 

—  John  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Welwrn,  HertlbvdshiM, 
iceond  son  of  the  late  General  Gordon  Forhes. 

XO.  ~  ■  ~         "  ~ 

eoeke, 

^  At   Woctminstert 
W.S.,  in  his  89th  Year. 

XI.  At  Tayban&t  near  Perth,  Miss  Rankine, 
nged  85  years. 

—  Anne  Houstoun.  fourth  daughter  of  Robert 
Davidson,  Esq.,  Prolesaor  of  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow. 

K.  At  Bmningham,  James,  eldest  son  of  John 
Neill,  Esq.,  17,  Carlton  Place,  Royal  Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 

15,  At  X,  SaUsbary:8quare,  Mrs  Manaret  Kin* 
month,  aged  He  years.  She  heU  the  tfiuation  of 
tnatron  in  GUlespieli  Hospital  for  X8  ycnrs. 

84.  AtCrakaiff,  Sutherlandshire,  M^r  WiUiMn 


f.  Atl       

Of  the  laie  Thomas  Farquhiteon,  Esq. 

^  At  Linden  Lodge,  near  Laaswade,  Mlie  Cn* 
Iherine  Mackenale,  danghtcr  of  the  late  Kenneth 
Mackeniie,  Esq.,  W.  S. 

-.  At  1,  Drummood  Place,  David  Geddea  Paul . 
third  son  of  Robert  Paul,  Esq.,  W.  S. 

—  At  Falkirk,  Mn  Patrick  Renny,  sister  of  the 
late  Bain  Whyt»  Em|.,  W.  S. 

->  At  seaside  Houses  near  Leith,  Mia  Barbara 
Heron. 

—  At  Pedbiel,  Isabel»  only  nirvlving  daughter 
of  Mr  Waller  Steel,  senior. 

—  At  Southampton,  Rear-Admiral  SUles,  In 
his  79th  year. 

9.  At  32,  Bucdeuch  Place,  Mr  James  Browse 
buildefk 
— >  At  Port  Glaagow,  GeorieLangt  Esq.,  M.D. 

—  At  Stromness*  Orkney,  Thomas  RobcfiMn, 
merchant  there. 

-«  At  Edinburgh*  Sbeneier  Glkhtlit,  Esq.  of 
Suunyside. 
•-  At  7,  Grove  Street,  Mrs  Helena  Brvwn, 


XO.  At  the  Priory,  near  Acton,  .Colonel  Peio      only  sunriving  sister  of  the  Ute  Captain  Joseplt 
eke,  late  of  the  3d  Guards.  Robb. 

James  Chalmer,    Esq. 


Clunes,  late  of  the  50th  regiment 
It,    Ml 


—  At  Kircudbright, 
spouse  of  William  Ireland, 


Marnret  Gordon, 


Esq.  ofBarbey,  stew* 
ardsubslltute  of  the  slewarty  of  Kircudbright. 

X6.  At  Pau,  Basses  Pyrenees,  Anne,  datighter 
of  Thomas  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Araott. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Castle  Bernard,  the  Eail  of 
Bandon. 

X7.  At  Cheltenham,  Admiral  Robert  Montague, 
Admiral  of  the  Red. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Greig,  Esq.  of  If  a* 
vlty,  Fifeshire. 

X8.  At  Cheltenham,  Marmret  Oeorgina*  second 
daughter  of  Archibald  Kelso,  Esq.  of  Sauehle^ 
Ayr»hire. 

—  At  31 ,  Broughtoo  Street,  Mrs  Thomas  Good* 
sir,  aged  77  years. 

«-  At  Juniper  Green,  Mr  Jamd  Mltaie,  late 
haberdasher  in  Edinburgh. 

X9.  At  Gorgie  Park,  after  a  tew  days'  illness, 
Robert  Smith,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91  years. 
He  has  left  a  widow,  to  whom  he  was  married  in 
17Gt. 


—  At  IX,  ^ueen  Street,  Mrs  AUardlce,  aged  66. 
X.  At  Netheriey,  Mrs  SUver,  wife  of  oTsUver, 

EM.ofNetherley. 

—  At  Leith  Walk,  Mr  Ridiaid  Clark,  uphol- 


3.  At  Lossiemouth  House,  on  the  Sd  Inst.  Lady 
Margaret  Stewart  King,  widow  of  the  late  If  ^)or. 
General  Francis  Stewart,  of  Lesmurdie,  oouniy  of 
Banft 

'-  At  London,  In  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  John 
Crowder,  Esq.  of  Hammersmith,  Alderman  of 

ae  Ward  of  Farringdon  Within,  and  late  Lord 
ayor  of  London. 

4.  At  Hamburg,  Mrs  WUllam  Gibson. 

5.  At  Forfkr,  in  her  44th  year,  Mn  EBsabelh 
Watt,  spouM  of  Mr  ^UUam  Adami  metchaat 


macer.  Court  of  Session. 

—  Mr  James  MUoe,  fitfmer,  Blueealm,  Roz* 
burghshire. 

—  At  Edlnbargh,  on  th«  llth  intt,  Alexander 
BailUe,  Esq. 

—  At  Niggi  Roas-shire,  Walter  Ross,  Eaq,  of 

13.  At  London,  Mr  George  Anderson,  late  netk 
idunt  in  Edinburgh,  in  his  66th  year. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Octee  Boehan,  relict 
of  the  deceased  George  Leslie  of  Cobarty,  Esq. 

15.  At  Haddinglon,  Mr  Aletaader  Brook,  mer- 
chant 

Pauiek  Plenderleath^ 


16.  At  Hone  Crescent, 
Esq.,  in  his  B5th  year. 


—  At  HunUyburn,  near  Melrose,  Miss  Isabella 
Ferguson,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Adam 
Ferffuson,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  In  the 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

17.  At  hb  house,  X,  North  Charlotte  Street,  Dr 
Coventry,  Profsssor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Univer» 
sity  of  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Glasgow,  James  Russell,  Esq.,  Of  Wood* 
side,  Ute  Colonel  in  the  SttrUngthire  miUtla. 

18.  At  George  Street.  Glasgow,  Mrs  UTr. 

^  At  Hampetead,  Mrs  Hill,  widow  of  Lawk 
rence  Hill.  Esq.,  W.S. 

^  At  Huntly,  Capuin  John  Gordon,  Achan* 
achiCb  late  of  the  93th  regiment 

19.  At  Salisbury  Place,  Newington,  Dr  John 
Duncan,  physician,  in  his  71st  year. 

«-  Mr  James  Break,  brewer,  Pleasanee. 
X3.  At  8,  M'OowaU  Street,  Mrs  Rachel  Reid, 
need  61 

—  At  Bath,  MiOor  Fielding,  of  the  X3d  Roytf 
Welsh  Fusileen,  in  his  39th  year. 

—  At  Lasswade,  William  Gordon,  Esq. 

X4.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  house  of  his  son-in- 
Uw,  Mr  Robert  AUao,  farmer,  Middleton,  In  Iho 
63th  year  of  his  age. 

••i  At  Kirkwall,  the  Rev.  John  Dunn,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  that  burgh. 

.—  William  Eastwood,  Esq.  wooUlapIcf ,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Yorkshire. 

S5.  At  St  Nhilans  Manse,  Mr  C.  Greig.  preach- 
er of  the  gospel,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  C* 
Oi^g,- minister  of  St  Ninians. 

—  At  Wood  End,  near  Chichester,  the  RIkM 
Hon.  Lady  Louisa  Mary  Lennox,  in  her  9Xd  year, 
widow  of  the  late  General  Lord  George  Lennox, 
and  (nrandmother  of  the  present  Duke  of  Rlch- 

"x&  At  Ayr,  at  house  of  Mr  Tatlor  of  the  Aca- 
demy, Ellxabeth.jroungest  daughter  of  the  kit 
John  Bramwell,  £q.  manager  of  the  MlM  m 
Wanlockhead.  ^^_.  .  ,^..w  ' 

^  At  CakdoD«  Robert  Crotbcn,  aged  109/ hiN 
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[March, 


vinff  umwnd  hb  Cuultktuiilropaifed  to  the  bnt 
He  married  tirlce,  ihe  last  time  at  85,  and  the  latt 
wife  had  eight  children.  Two  of  the«e  were  horn 
■f c«r  the  hiithaod  of  the  woman  waa  upwards  of 
100  years  old. 

^  96.  At  Portohello,  Margaret  youngest  daughter 
o<  Mr  Thomas  Proudfoot. 

27.  At  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  she  had  cone 
for  the  recovery  of  her  health.  Miss  Agnes  Hors- 
[hter  of  Thomas  Uorshurgh,  Sheriff- 


5Si!"o?¥i?S' 


defL 

98.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  79»  Dame  Jane  Dun- 
bar, relict  of  the  late  Sii^Oeorge  Dunbar  of  Moch-* 
sum,  Bart 

—  At  Banff,  Mr  Stewart  Robertson  Souter, 
Med  91. 

99.  At  98,  London  Street,  Miss  Ranken. 

SO,  At  39,  Nicholson  Street,  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  senior  minister  of  the  ReUef  Congregft* 
tion.  College  Street,  in  his  69d  year. 

—  At  Cotterton  of  liCthen,  James  Dunbar,  Esq. 
R.N.,  in  the  88th  year  of  hU  age. 

—  At  Kirlcaldy,  Mr  James  Bell,  formerly  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

—  At  Stronmagachan,  the  Rev.  Jamet  Mac* 
Oibbon,  one  of  uie  ministers  of  the  Collegiate 
ChunHi*  Inverary. 

81.  At  York  Place,  Charles  Wightman,  Esq. 
Df  the  island  of  Tobago,  aged  80. 

—  At  PortobeUo,  Mrs  Hay  Hall,  relict  of  the 
deceased  Rev.  James  HalUVninlster.  Lesmahagow. 

Jan,  l»  At  Andover,  Captain  Donald  Fraser, 
•gedTS. 

9.  At  London,  Henrietta  Maria,  Marchioness 
of  AUesbury, 

-*  At  37.  George  Square,  Alexander  Thomas 
braham,  son  of  Jtmn  Graham.  Esq.,  advocate. 

—  At  Buthwood,  John  Denholro,  Esq.,  laie  of 
Quebec,  in  Canada. 

3.  At  Union  Cottage,  Canaan,  near  Edinburgh, 
Tobias  George  Smollet,  Esq. 

—  At  EUinburyh,  Mrs  Lillias  Bennet,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Mr  Bennet,  Polmont,  and  relict 
of  David  Clerk,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Honev,  widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Honey  of  Blairnall,  minister  of 
Bendochy. 

4.  At  Chesters.  in  his  80th  year,  Thomas  Elliot 
Ogilvie,  Esq.  of  Chesters. 

5.  At  Beoshiel,  parish  of  Greenlaw,  Mr  James 
Houtson.  tenant  there,  in  his  75th  vear. 

—  At  Belmont,  near  Ayr,  Archibsld  Montgo- 
merie,  Esq.  of  btair,  brother  of  the  late  E^rlof 
i^lintoo. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Deacon  Alexander  Watson, 
tailor,  in  his  87th  year.  Mr  Watson  was  possess- 
ed of  considerable  poetic  talent,  and  was  well 
known  as  the  author  of  that  popular  national 
aong.  **  The  Kail  Brose  of  Aula  Scotland,**  but 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  so  cenerally  known,  that,  be- 
sides several  pieces  of  inferior  note,  he  was  also 
the  author  of  that  truly  original  and  humorous 
iong  called  '*  The  Wee  Wifiekie." 

.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  More,  baker,  9, 
East  Register  Street. 

7.  At  Abemyte,  the  Rev.  Alexander  M*KUlop, 
■choolmaster. 

—  At  Linlithgow,  Mr  Alexander  Balrd,  tanner, 
in  his  9ith  year. 

8.  At  Portmoak  Manse,  Anne,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Dr  Hugh  Laird. 

9.  At  4,  Baxter's  Place,  Mrs  Rachel  Scott,  wife 
of  Mr  Hugh  Mitchell. 

—  At  Ayr,  Captain  John  Shaw,  late  of  the  76th 
fegimeat. 

10.  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  John  Brown,  merchant, 

—  At  6.  Beaumont  Place,  Mr  Cornelius  Mui  ray, 
royal  marines. 

IL  At  Edinburgh.  In  her  83d  year,  Mrs  Helen 
Ritchie,  wife  of  Mr  Walter  Bruntoo. 

—  At  Libberton.  Mr  James  Steele,  schoolmas- 
ter,  of  that  parish,  aged  57  years. 

IS.  At  Ayr,  Captain  Alexander  M*Coskrie,  in 
his  94th  year. 

—  At  Shrub  Place,  Helen  Lewins,  wife  of 
AuAnw  Snody,  Esq.  S.S.C. 

14.  Mary,  third  daughter  of  Adam  Gordon  of 
Caimlleld,  Esq. 

-.  At  his  house,  in  Heriot  Row,  Henry  Mac- 
kenito,  Esq.  in  the  86th  year  of  his  ag^  ThU 
«mlnent  literary  character,  and  venerable  dtlaeo, 
to  well  known  m  the  author  of  **  The  Man  of 


Feellnf  ,**  and  many  other  productions,  had  been 
confined  to  his  room  for  a  considerable  time  past, 
by  the  general  decay  attending  old  age.  We  can- 
not but  with  feelings  of  regret,  notice  the  departure 
of  almost  the  last  of  that  eminent  class  of  literary 
men,  who,  abave  fifty  years  ago,  east  such  a 
lustie  on  our  city.  In  that  delicate  perception  of 
human  character  and  human  manners,  so  cor- 
rectly, so  eleganUy,  and  often  so  humorously 
delineated  in  the  numbers  of  *'  The  Mirror**  and 
'*  Lounger,'*  where  Mr  Mackensie  was  the  chief 
contributor,  as  well  as  in  Ids  other  works,  and  in 
his  general  views  of  the  great  principles  of  moral 
conduct,  there  have  been  few  authors  more  di*. 
tinguished.  The  elegant  society  in  EdinbunHb, 
wefl  known  In  former  days  by  the  name  of  *«  Tne 
Mirror  Club,"  consisted,  betides  Mr  Mackenrie, 
of  several  gentlemen  who  were  afterwards  Judges 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  vis.  Lord  Bannatyne. 
Lord  Cullen,  Lord  Abercroraby,  Lord  Craig,  and 
also  Mr  George  Home,  and  Mr  George  Ogilvie. 
The  first,  now  bir  William  Bannatyne,  a  vcoe- 
rable  and  most  aocomplithed  gentleman  of  tbf 
old  school.  Is  the  only  survivor. 

14.  At  48,  Minto  Street.  Newington,  William 
Thomson.  Esq.  of  WesttMmma'ms,  late  banker  in 
Edinburgh. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Wallace  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  George  Robertson  Scolt,  Esq.  of 
Bennolro. 

16.  At  FUherrow,  Janet  Scott,  wife  of  Mr 
David  WhiteUw.  senior. 

—  At  1,  South  Charlotte  Street,  Mrs  Andrew 
Scott 

17.  At  London,  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Legh,  Esq.  M.P.,  of  Lyme  Hall,  Cheshire. 

—  At  Nelson  Street,  Edinburgh.  MiM  Inglis, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr  James  Inglis,  physician  In 
Lanarlu 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Catherine  Sandeman, 
relict  of  Mr  Robert  Ferrier,  formerly  minister  of 
Largo,  Fife,  aged  76. 

19.  At  81.  Prince*s  Street.  Miss  Bruce,  sister  to 
the  late  John  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Falkland. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  after  a  painful  illncs  of  sev» 
ral  years.  Nathaniel  Gow,  the  well  known  Scot- 
tish violinist,  and  composer  of  many  naUonal  airs. 

90.  At  Inverness.  Mr  James  Gray,  merchant, 
and,  on  the  99d  ult.,  Mrs  Jean  Wilson,  or  Gray, 
his  wife. 

—  At  Frognal.  John  Thomas,  Lord  Viscount 
Sydney,  in  his  67(h  year,  uncle  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry. 

91.  At  Wooler,  Robert  Cupples.  Esq.  surgeon, 
R.N.,antl  late  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital 
at  Madras. 

—  At  Dean  Terrace,  James  Watt,  son  of  James 
Gibson.  Esq.  M.D. 

—  At  18,  HiU  Street,  Miss  Katharine  Mont 
gomery. 

93.  At  95.  SUfford  Street.  William  Pitcairn,  Esq. 

—  On  the  93d  ulu,  Horace  William,  Loid 
Rivers. 

—  At  Reading,  Lieut-Colonel  Balcomb,  late 
of  the  1st  or  Kiog's  Dragoon  Guards. 

94.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Andiew  Lothian. 
-•  At  34.  Druromond  Place.  Charles  Haldane, 

Esq.  eldest  son  of  James  .\lexander  Haldane,  Esq. 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Liverpool,  on  the  94th  ult,  Thomas 
Dunbar.  Esq.  second  son  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Dunbar  of  Mochrum,  Dart 

LoMy,  At  Walihamstow,  Essex,  Sir  Robert 
Wigram.  Bart,  in  his  S7th  year. 

—  At  Blackheath.  Major-general  Sir  Charles 
Philip  Belson,  K.C.B. 

—  At  Zapiquira.  near  Bogota.  Colombia.  Alex. 
Duncan,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Island  of  Grenada. 

—  At  London.  Elinor  Anne,  fourth  daughter 
of  J.  N.  Madeod  of  Macleod.  Esq. 

—  The  Right  Hon.  Morton,  Lord  Henley, 
O.C.B.,  in  his  79th  year. 

—  At  38,  London  Street,  William  Young,  Eso. 

—  At  his  house.  Glasgow,  aged  65,  John  Reld. 
M.D.dcc.,  well  know.i  in  the  literary  world  for 
his  philosophical  pursulu,  and  who  taught,  at 
various  times,  students  In  no  l«s  than  twenty.«U 
languages. 

—  At  Clifton,  In  his  91st  yc«r,  Lieut-General 
Bright,  late  of  the  Royal  Marines,  and  maay 
7«irt  commiiMtant  of  the  Plymouth  di  vision. 
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THE  LATE  DR  THOMSON. 

It  U  with  feelingi  of  the  deepest  regret  that  we  annoaoee  the  death  of  this  eminent  |iublic  chaneter 
and  learned  dirine.  which  took  place  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Febnunr.  Dr  Thom- 
lon  assisted  in  the  forenoon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr  Ritdiieto  be  pastor  of  St  Luke's  parish»  Deroeranu 
He  afterwards  took  a  part  in  the  discuuion  of  Mr  M'Caig's  case  at  the  Presbytery.  He  left  the  Pres- 
bytery Hall  about  five  o'clock,  proceeding  along  PrinceTs  Street  to  his  house  in  Melyille  Street t  Mr 
Bum  Murdoch  met  him  there,  and  accompanied  him  home.  Having  arrived  in  front  of  his  own  houses 
he  turned  round  suddenly.  Just  as  Mr  Murdoch  was  leaving  him,  as  if  to  say  something  he  had  forgot* 
ten,  but  instantly  fell  back  sentdess  on  the  pavonent.  He  was  immediately  carried  into  the  house« 
and  Dr  Sibbald,  of  Hope  Street,  was  sent  for,  who  bled  him  in  the  arm  and  Juggler  vein,  but  without 
effect.  Drs  M'Whirter,  Newbigginff,  and  Abercromby  were  also  sent  for,  but  all  their  eflbrts  to 
restore  animation  were  wholly  unavailing ;  the  Rev.  Doctor  never  spoke  after  he  had  fallen^  and  exi 
pired  in  about  an  hour. 

[tHB  P0LU>WIN0  8KKTCH  IS   PROMTHB  PBN  OP  THB  BBV.  DR  M^CRIS.} 

During  the  excitement  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  public  man,  cut  off  in  theprime  of  life,  and 
Ui  the  midst  of  a  career  of  extensive  useftilness,  it  is  easy  to  pronounce  a  pan»yric,  but  difficult  to 
delineate  a  character,  which  shall  be  free  from  the  exaggeration  of  existing  feelmg,  and  recommend 
itself  to  the  unbiassed  judement  of  cool  reflection.  Rarely  has  such  a  deep  sensation  been  produced 
•s  by  the  recent  renooval  of  Dr  Thomson ;  but  in  few  instances,  we  are  persuaded,  has  there  been  less 
reason  for  making  abatements,  on  the  ground  of  temporarv  excitation.inrom  the  regret  and  lamentations 
•o  loudly  and  unequivocally  expressed.  He  was  so  well  known,  his  character  and  talents  were  so 
stnmgly  noarked,  and  were  so  much  of  that  description  which  all  classes  of  men  can  appreciate,  that 
the  arcumstances  of  his  death  did  not  create  the  interest,  but  only  gave  expression  to  that  whidi  already 
existed  in  the  public  mind. 

Those  who  saw  Dr  Thomson  once,  knew  him ;  Intimacy  gave  them  a  deeper  Inright  Into  hit  character, 
but  furnished  no  grounds  for  altering  the  opinion  which  they  had  at  first  been  led  to  form.  Simplicity 
—an  essential  element  in  all  minds  of  superior  mould — marked  his  appearance,  his  reasoning,  his  do- 
quenoe,  and  his  whole  conduct.  All  that  he  said  or  did  was  direct,  straightforward,  and  unaffected  t 
tnere  was  no  labouring  for  effect,  no  paltering  in  a  double  sense;  His  talents  were  such  as  would  have 
laised  him  to  eminence  in  any  profession  or  public  walk  of  life  which  he  might  have  chosen— a  vigorous 
understanding,  an  active  and  ardent  mind,  with  powers  of  close  and  persevering  application.  He  made 
himself  master  in  a  short  time  of  any  subject  to  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  direct  his  attention,  had 
all  his  knowledge  at  perfect  command,  expreesed  himself  with  the  utmosttperspieuity,  ease,  and  energy  i 
and,  when  roused  by  the  greatness  of  his  subject,  or  by  the  nature  of  the  opposition  which  he  encotm* 
tered,  his  bold  and  masterly  eloquence  produced  an  effect,  especialljr  on  a  popular  assembly,  far  beyond 
that  which  depends  on  the  sallies  of  iiiuigination,  or  the  dauVing  brilliancy  of  fancy-work.  Nor  was  he 
Ins  disUnguisned  for  his  moral  qualities,  among  which  shone  conspicuously  an  honest,  firm,  unfiindh* 
ing.  fearless  independence  of  mind,  which  prompted  him  uniformly  to  adopt  and  pursue  that  course 
which  his  conscience  told  him  was  right,  indifferent  to  personal  consequences,  and  regardless  of  the 
frowns  and  threats  of  the  powerful. 

Besides  the  instructions  of  his  worthy  father,  it  was  Dr  Thomson's  felicity  to  enjoy  the  inUnute 
friendship  of  theTenerable  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff,  who  early  discovered  his  riting  talents,  and  freely 
imparted  to  him  the  stores  of  his  own  vigorous  and  matured  mind,  and  of  an  experience  acquired 
during  the  long  period  in  which  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  national  church. 
Though  Dr  Thomson  was  known  as  a  popular  and  able  preacher  from  the  time  he  first  entered  on  the 
ministry,  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  not  fully  called  forth  and  developed  until  his  appointment  to  St 
George^l.  He  entered  to  that  charge  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  station,  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  genteelest  parishes  of  the  metropolis,  and  not  without  the  knowledge  that  there  was  in  the 
minds  of  a  part  of  those  among  whom  he  was  called  to  labour,  a  prepossession  against  the  peculiai 
doctrines  which  had  always  held  a  prominent  plnce  in  his  public  ministrations.  But  he  had  not  long 
occupied  that  pulpit,  when,  in  spite  of  the  delicate  situation  in  which  he  was  placed  by  more  than  one 
public  event,  which  obliged  him  to  give  a  practical  testimony  (displeasing  to  many  in  high  phioes)  in 
ravoui'^of  the  purity  of  Presbyterian  worship,  and  the  independence  of  the  Church  of  Scotiand,— he  die- 
appointed  those  who  had  foreboded  his  ill  success,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of  such  of  his  IHendi 
as  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  talents.  By  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  his  discourses,  by  the 
assiduity  and  prudence  of  his  more  private  ministrations,  and  by  the  affectionate  solicitude  whidi  he 
evinced  for  the  spiritual  interests  of^  those  committed  to  his  care,  he  not  only  dissipated  every  unfa< 
vourable  impression,  but  seated  himself  so  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  that  long  before  his 
lamented  death,  no  dergyman  in  this  dty,  established  or  dissenting,  was  more  cordially  revered  and 
beloved  by  his  congregation.  Nothing  endeared  him  to  them  so  much  and  so  deservedly  as  the  atten* 
tion  he  paid  to  the  young  and  the  sick ;  and  of  the  happy  art  which  he  possessed  of  communicating 
instruction  to  the  former,  and  administering  advice  and  consolation  to  the  latter,  there  are  many  ple»< 
sing,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lasting  memorials. 

Dr  Thomson  was  deddedly  evangelical  in  his  doctrinal  sentiments,  which  he  did  not  disguise  « 
hold  back  in  his  public  discourses ;  but  he  was  a  practicd  preacher,  and  instead  of  indulgtng  in  abstruse 
speculations  or  philcMophical  disquisition,  made  it  his  grand  aim  to  impress  the  truths  of  tnegospd  on 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Attached  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  Arom  principle,  not  from  convenience 
or  accident,  he  made  no  pretendons  to  that  indiscriminating  and  spurious  liberality  which  puU  all 
forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  communion  on  a  level  t  but  in  his  sentiments  and  feelings  he  was 
liberal  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word ;  could  distinguish  between  a  spirit  of  securianism  and  oaa« 
scientious  secession,  never  assumed  the  airs  of  a  churchman  in  his  intercourse  with  dissenters,  co- 
operated with  them  in  every  good  work,  and  cherished  a  respect  for  all  faithful  Ministers,  which  was 
founded  not  only  on  the  principles  of  toleration  and  good  will,  but  on  the  conviction  that  Uidr  labours 
were  useful  in  supplying  the  lack  of  service  on  the  part  of  his  own  church,  and  in  counteracting  those 
abuses  in  her  administration,  which  he  never  scrupled  on  any  proper  oocadon  to  confess  and  deplore. 

It  is  wdl  known  that  Dr  Thomson  betonged  to  that  party  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  hu 
defimded  the  rights  of  the  people  in  oppodtion  to  the  rigorous  enforcemfnt  of  the  law  of  patronage  j 
and  in  advocating  this  came  in  the  Church  Courts  he,  for  many  years,  displayed  his  unrivi^ed 
talents  as  a  public  speaker,  sustained  by  an  intrepidity  which  was  uruiwed  by  power,  and  a  fortituds 
which  was  proof  against  overwhelming  minorities.  Of  late  yeafa»  he  has  devoted  a  great  portion  of 
his  labours  to  the  defence  of  the  pure  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
degraded  negroes  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  both  cauMs  he  has  displayed  his  characteristic  ability, 
seal  for  truth,  and  uncompromising  and  indignant  reprobation  of  every  s|iecies  of  dishooeaty,  ioJu» 
tioc,  and  oppression.  His  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  and  standards  of  the  Church,  against 
some  recent  hercdes  and  ddudons,  aflbrd  an  additional  proof,  not  only  of  his  tmwearied  scd  in  behall 
of  that  sacred  ca<ue  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  energies,  but  of  his  readiness,  at  all  times,  to  *'  ooil< 
tend  eamcsUy  for  the  faith  which  wis  once  deliverod  to  (be  sdnts.*' 
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liit  flualti.    or  him  It  maf  be  nid,  as  of  another  Chriettan  patriot,  no  man  ever  loved  or  hated  him 


eareatms  but  unlen  he  perceived  inibcerity,  malignity,  or  perrerseaeis, 
and  too  just  to  permit  him  gratuitously  to  wound  those  of  others.    '"'^ ' 


and  assaUed  its  adversaries,  not  only  with  strong  aiyummti,  but  with  ^\vp*J 

Itously  to '. 

idence,— thai hisardonroir  mind  never  hurried  him  to  a  praelpitate  oondusion.or  led  him  to  magnlfV 


rith  sharp*  pointed,  and  wngnant 
less,  his  own  feelings  were  too  acute 
That  his  seal  was  always  reined  bv 


prudvDCV,— mac  nis mziioar  «  idumi  n«T«r  numva  mm  «o  a  pi«oi|M«««D  vuuvt umuu.  ur  wu  uiiu  iw  mm^nuj 

the  su1]|ect  in  debate,— that  his  naind  was  never  warped  by  party  feeUng.-«nd  that  he  never  indulged 
the  love  of  victory,  or  sought  to  humble  a  touting  or  praginatio  adversary,  are  positions  which  his  true 
Mends  will  not  maintain.  But  his  ablest  opponenU  will  admit,  that  in  all  the  great  questions  in  which 
he  dirtinguished  himself,  he  acted  conscientiously;  that  he  was  an  open,  manly,  and  honourable 
adversary ;  and  that,  though  he  was  sometimes  intemperate^  he  was  never  disingenuous.  Dr  TluMnsoQ 
was  by  constitution  a  relbnneri  he  felt  a  strong  sympathy  with  those  great  men  who,  in  a 
fbrmer  age,  won  renown,  by  assailing  the  hydra  of  error,  and  of  civil  and  religious  tyranny,  and  his 
character  partook  of  thein.  In  particular,  he  bore  no  inconsiderable  resemblanoe  to  Luther,  both  in 
excellencies  and  defects}  his  leonine  nobleness  and  potency,  his  masculine  eloquenee,  his  facetiousnesi 
and  pleasantry,  the  fondness  which  he  shewed  for  the  fasdnating  charms  of  music,  and  the  irritability 
and  vehemence  which  he  occasionally  exhibited,  to  which  some  will  add,  the  necessity  whieh  this 
imposed  on  him  to  make  retractions,  whidi,  while  they  threw  a  partial  shade  over  his  feme,  taught  hie 
admirers  the  needAil  lesson,  that  he  was  a  roan  sutt)ect  to  like  passions  and  infirmities  with  others.  Bat 
the  fact  is,  though  hitherto  known  to  few,  and  the  time  is  now  come  for  revealing  it,  that  some  of  those 
eAisions  which  were  most  obtjcctionable,  and  exposed  him  to  thegreatestobloquy,  were  neither  eompoeed 
by  Dr  Thomson,  nor  seen  by  him  until  they  were  published  to  the  worid  t  and  that.  In  one  instance, 
which  has  been  the  oause  of  the  most  unsparing  abuse,  he  paid  the  expenses  of  a  prosecutioo,  and 
submitted  to  make  a  public  apology,  fbr  an  offence  of  which  he  was  innocen  t  as  the  child  unborn,  rather 
than  give  up  the  name  of  the  friend  who  was  morally  responsible  fbr  the  deed ;  —an  example  of  generone 
self-devotion  which  has  fewparallels. 

To  his  other  talenU,  Dr  Thomson  added  a  singular  capacity  fbr  bushiess.  whieh  not  only  aualMed 
him  for  taking  an  active  part  in  Church  Courts,  but  rendered  him  highly  useftil  to  those  puolle  cha- 
rities of  whieh  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh  are  officially  managers,  and  to  the  different  vcduntary  sodetiei 
with  which  he  was  connected.  This  caused  unoMsini;  demands  on  his  time  and  exertions,  whl^ 
Joined  to  his  other  Ubours,  were  sufficient  to  wear  out  the  most  robust  ooDstttution.  and  he  at  last  sunk 
under  their  weight 

In  privau  life,  Dr  Thomson  was  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and  engaghig.  He  was  mild,  and  gentloi 
and  cheerful  i— deeply  tender  and  acutely  sensitive  in  his  strongest  siRnetlonB ;  most  falthftd  and  true 
in  his  attachments  of  frieodshlp— kind-hearted  and  indulgent  to  all  with  whom  he  had  intereonrse.  Ii 
him  the  lion  and  the  lamb  may  be  said  to  have  met  toother.  But  It  was  around  his  own  flunily  hearth, 
and  in  the  circle  of  hU  intimate  acquaintances,  that  Dr  Thomson  was  delightful.  It  was  equally  n^ 
tural  in  him  to  ptay  with  a  child,  and  to  enter  the  lisu  with  a  prsctlsed  polemic.  He  could  be  gay 
without  levity,  and  grave  without  moroseness.  His  frank  and  bland  manners,  the  equable  flow  of  hie 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  and  the  information  which  he  possessed  on  almost  every  suMect,  made 


his  company  to  be  courted  by  persons  of  all  dasees.    He  could  mix  with  men  of  the  world  without 
compromisiog  his  principlef,  or  lowering  his  charaoter  as  a  rolnUter  of  the  gospd;  and  his  prei 


was  enough  to  repress  any  thing  which  had  the  semblance  of  Irreligion.  His  firmness  to  principle 
when  he  thought  principle  Involved,  whatever  of  the  appearance  of  severity  it  may  have  presented 
to  those  whasaw  him  only  as  a  public  character,  had  no  Uint  of  harshness  in  his  private  lifei  and, 
unbending  as  he  certainlv  was  in  principle,  he  never  feiled  to  receive  with  kindness  what  was  addrewsd 
to  his  reason  in  the  spirit  of  friendship.    It  may  indeed  be  said  with  truth,  thut,  great  as  were  his 

KiUic  merits,  and  deplorable  the  public  loss  In  his  death,  to  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  live  with 
m  in  habits  of  intimacy,  the  deepest  and  the  bitterest  feeline  still  is,  in  the  separaUon  from  a  man 
who  possessed  so  many  of  the  finest  and  most  amiable  sensibilities  of  the  human  heart 

The  loss  of  such  a  nun,  and  at  such  a  time.  Is  incalcuhOde.  His  example  and  spirit  had  a  whotaseme 
and  refreshing,  an  exhilarathig  and  elevating,  Influenoe  on  the  society  m  which  he  moved  t  and  even 
the  agitation  which  he  produced  when  he  was  in  his  stormy  moods,  was  salutary,  like  the  hurrioane^ 
(his  own  favourite  image,  and  the  last  which  he  employed  in  public,)  purUVing  the  moral  atmosphere^ 
and  Areeing  it  fh»n  the  selfishness,  and  duplldty.  and  timeserving,  with  whitii  it  was  overcharged. 

Dr  Thomson  was  bom  in  June  1778.  and  was  ordained  in  the  year  1803.  He  has  left  a  widow  and 
Mven  ehildran,  of  whom  five  are  daughten. 


»"■  •. 


ranrras  mr  sAixaimrwB  avo  eoMTAii  r, 
rAQi.*a  woaK,  cahovoatb. 
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A  STORY  OF  GOOD  QUEEN  BESS. 


BY  THE  ETTRICK  SUEPHERD. 


It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  those 
versed  in  the  annals  of  illiMtrious 
British  families,  that,  after  the  death 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  there  was 
still  another  accomplished  young 
lady,  who  was  an  only  child,  and  so 
nearly  related  to  both  the  English 
and  Scottish  crowns  that  Elizabeth 
became  restlessly  jealous  of  her,  and 
consulted  with  the  timid  James  by 
what  means  the  young  lady  mi^ht 
be  prevented  from  having  a  legiti- 
mate offspring.  James,  entering  keen- 
ly into  tbe  same  feelings,  urged  Eli- 
zabeth to  claim  her  as  a  royal  ward, 
and  then,  having  her  under  her  own 
eye,  she  misht  readily  find  means,  on 
some  plausible  pretence  or  other,  to 
pre  vent  her  from  marrying.  Elizabeth 
acquiesced,  and  forth  witli  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  that  effect.  The  young  lady, 
little  knowing  with  whom  she  had 
to  do,  would  willingly  have  gone  tp 
the  court  of  her  cousm,  the  English 

?[ueen ;  but  neither  her  mother,  step- 
ather, nor  guardian,  would  permit  it 
And  though  the  answer  they  return- 
ed to  the  Queen  was  humble  and 
subservient,  there  was  one  intima- 
tion in  it  which  cut  Elizabeth  to  the 
heart,  and  prompted  her  to  the  most 
consummate  means  of  revenge :  it 
was,  that  the  young  lady  was  placed 
by  her  father*s  will  under  noble 
guarxlians  in  Scotland,  who  would 
not  suffer  the  sole  owner  of  two 
earldoms,  and  the  presumptive  heir  of 
two  crowns,  to  be  removed  from  un- 
der their  chai'ge.    This  roused  the 
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jealousy  of  the  old  vixen  into  perfect 
delirium,  and  from  that  moment  ^e 
resolved  on  having  the  young  lady 
cut  off  privately. 

These  being  known  and  establish- 
ed facts,  the  following  story  will 
easily  be  traced  by  a  few  to  the  real 
actors  and  sufferers ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  judge  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
change  the  designation  of  the  family 
and  of  the  castle  in  some  degree,  that 
the  existing  relatives,  numerous  and 
noble,  may  not  be  apparent  to  every 
reader. 

Shortly  after  this  message,  there 
came  into  Scotland,  by  King  James's 
permission,  a  party  of  Englishmen, 
with  a  stud  or  fine  horses  for  sale. 
They  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Acremoor  castle  (as  we  shall  deno- 
minate it)  for  a  good  while,  shewing 
their  fine  horses  here  and  there ;  and 
one  of  them,  on  pretence  of  exhibiting 
a  fine  Spanish  jennet  to  the  young 
lady,  got  admittance  to  the  casUe, 
and  had  several  conversations  with 
the  mother  and  daughter,  both  toge- 
ther and  separately. 

At  the  same  period,  there  came  to 
a  farm-house  on  the  Acremoor  estate, 
late  one  evening,  a  singular  old  wo- 
man, who  pretended  to  oe  subject  to 
fits,  to  be  able  to  tell  fortunes,  and 
predict  future  events.  Her  de- 
meanour and  language  had  a  tint  of 
mystical  sublimity  about  them,  which 
interested  the  simple  folks  nreatly  ; 
and  they  kept  her  telling  fortunea 
and  prophesying  great  part  of  the 
2  P 
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nigbt  Among  other  thiugs,  after  a 
grand  fit,  she  exclaimed,  <*  Ah  !  is  it 
80  ?  Is  it  so  ?  How  came  I  to  this 
place  to-night  to  be  the  herald  of 
treachery  and  misfortune !  The  top« 
most  bough  of  the  noble  tree  must 
be  lopped  off,  and  the  parent  stem 
fall  in  the  dust !  Woe  is  me !  The 
noUe  and  beautiful  I  The  noble  and 
.betutifull  Curses  on  the  head  of 
the  insatiable  wretch!"  And  with 
such  ravings  she  continued,  till  6ud« 
denly  she  disappeared. 

There  lived  in  the  castle  a  very 
pretty  girl,  named  Lucy  Lumsdaine. 
She  was  the  young  lady's  foster-sis* 
ter,  her  chief  waitmff-maid  and  con- 
fidant, and  there  subsisted  a  strong 
attachment  between  them.  That  very 
night,  about  midnight,  or,  as  some 
alleged,  considerably  after  it,  Lucy 
raised  such  an  alarm  in  the  castle  as 
roused  the  terrified  sleepers  with  a 
Tengeance.  She  ran  from  one  room 
to  another,  screaming  out  Murder! 
and  after  the  menials  were  aroused 
and  assembled  together,  the  poor 
girl  waa  so  dreadfully  affected  that 
She  could  scarce  make  herself  intelli- 
gible. But  then  she  had  such  a  story 
to  deliver  I  She  heard  some  strange 
Bounds  in  the  castle,  and  could  not 
Bleep,  but  durst  not  for  her  life  leave 
her  chamber  in  the  darkness.  She 
kept  constantly  listening  at  her  key- 
hole, or  looking  from  her  lattice.  She 
at  one  time  heard  her  young  lady 
Bobbing,  as  she  thought,  till  her  heart 
was  like  to  burst;  and  then  the  door 
of  the  catacomb  beside  the  dungeon 
open  and  shut;  then  heavy  steps 
moving  stealthily  to  and  fro;  and 
finally,  long  after,  she  saw  a  man 
.  leap  out  at  a  window  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  take  the  dead  body  of  her 
young  mistress  on  his  back  in  a  sack, 
and  retreat  with  hasty  steps  towards 
the  churchyard.  She  saw  one  arm 
and  the  head  outside  the  sack,  and 
tiie beautiful  long  hair  hanging  down ; 
and  she  was  convinced  and  certain 
that  her  youn?  lady  was  ravished 
and  murdered  by  an  English  horse- 
jockey. 

The  ladies  were  both  araissing. 
They  had  never  been  in  their  beds, 
and  what  to  do  the  terrified  inmates 
knew  not;  but,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  wisdom,  they  judged  it  best  to 
proceed  in  a  body  to  the  churchyard, 
tnd  seice  the  murderer  before  he  got 
^  bgdy  burled,  and  wreak  ample 
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vengeance  on  him.  When  they  arri- 
ved at  the  burial-ground,  there  was 
nobody  there,  nor  any  thing  uncom- 
mon to  be  seen,  save  an  open  grave 
newly  made,  into  which  not  one  of 
them  dared  to  look,  pretending  that 
they  knew  for  whom  it  was  made. 
They  then  returned  home  contented 
after  this  great  exertion.  Indeed, 
what  could  they  do,  as  no  trace  of 
the  ladies  was  heard  of? 

There  was  little  cognizance  taken 
of  such  matters  in  that  reign ;  but  on 
this  occasion  there  was  none.  King 
James,  perhaps,  cither  knew  of  or 
suspected  the  plot,  and  kept  quiet ; 
and  the  only  person  who  made  a 
great  outcry  about  it  was  poor  Lucy, 
who  tried  all  that  she  could  to  rouse 
the  vassals  to  enquiry  and  revenge; 
and  so  far  prevailed,  that  proclama- 
tion was  made  at  the  pier  of  Leith  and 
the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  rewards 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  those 
who  had  carried  the  ladies  off,  and 
kept  them  in  concealment.  Murder 
was  not  mentioned,  as  a  thing  not  to 
be  suspected. 

But  behold,  in  a  few  days,  Lucy 
also  disappeared,  the  great  mover  of 
all  this;  and  her  sweetheart,  Alex-» 
ander  Graham,  and  her  only  brother 
Lowry,  with  many  other  relations 
among  the  peasantry,  were  left  quite 
inconsolable,  and  knew  not  what 
course  to  take.  They  had  resolved 
to  take  vengeance  in  their  own  hands, 
couM  they  have  discovered  whither 
to  have  directed  it ;  but  the  plot  had 
been  laid  beyond  their  depth. 

The  old  witch-wife  about  this  time 
returned,  and  having  obtained  uni  ver«> 
sal  confidence  from  her  prophetic  ra- 
vings about  the  topmost  bough  beinff 
lopped  off,  and  the  parent  stem,  and 
the  noble  and  the  beautiful,  5cc  &c. 
So,  at  the  farmer^s  request,  she  was 
placed  by  David  Dallas,  the  steward 
on  the  estate,  in  a  little  furnished 
cottage,  a  sort  of  winter  resting- 
place  for  the  noble  family,  near  a  lin 
m  the  depth  of  the  wood ;  and  there 
she  lived,  feared  and  admired,  and 
seldom  approached,  unless  per- 
chance by  a  young  girl  who  wished 
to  consult  her  about  a  doubtful  sweet- 
heart. 

After  sundry  consultations,  how- 
ever, between  Alexander  Graham, 
Lucy's  betrothed  sweetheart,  and 
Lowry  Lumsdaine,  her  only  brother, 
it  waa  resolved  that  the  latter  Bboim 
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r  go  and  contult  the  sibyl  coticeining 

i  the  fate  of  Lucy.  One  evening,  near 

t  the  8un-setif ng,  Lowry ,  taking  a  pre- 

[•  sent  of  a  deers-ham  below  hu)  plaid, 

u  went  fearfully  and  rapidly  away  to 

the  cot  in  the  lin.    That  his  courage 

might  noi  eventually  fail  him,  he 

wbistied  one  while  and  sung  another, 

I  <*  Turn  the  blue  bonnet  wha  can ;" 

i  but  in  Bpite  of  all  he  could  do,  heavy 

qualms    of  conscience    sometimes 

came  over  him,  and  he  would  say  to 

i  himself,  *•  *Od,  after  a',  gin  I  thought 

It  was  die  deil  or  ony  o  his  awgents 

r  that  she  dealt  wi^  shame  fa'  me  gin 

I  wadna  turn  again  yet !" 

Lo wry ,  however,  reached  the  brink 
6f  the  bank  opposite  the  cottage,  and 

II 

little 

,  tage,  dressed  in  an  antique  and  fan- 

tastic mode,  and,  as  it  appeared  to 

^^  htm,  employed  in  plucking  leaves 

I  and  flowers  in  pieces.  She  sometimes 

cast  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  then 

^  wiped  Uiem,  as  if  she  had  been  weep- 

ing.   "  Alas  I  poor  creature !"  said 
Lowry  to  himself,  *•  wha  kens  what 
'  she  may  hae  suffered  1'  this  wicked 

warldl  She  may  hae  lost  an  only 
daughter  or  an  only  son,  as  I  hae  dune 
an  only  sister,  and  her  losses  may 
hae  injured  her  reason.  Aye,  I  hae 
little  doubt,  now  when  I  see  her,  but 
that  has  been  the  case ;  an*  that's  the 
wa^  how  she  sees  intil  hidden  mys- 
teries an*  events.  For  it  is  weel  kend 
that  when  God  bereaves  o*  ae  sense, 
he  always  supplies  another,  and  that 
aften  of  a  deeper  and  mair  incompre- 
hensible nature.  I'll  venture  down 
the  brae,  and  hear  what  she  says. 
—How's  a'  wi'  ye,  auld  lucky  o*  the 
lin?— Gude-e'en  fye.  What's  this 
you  are  studying  sae  seriously  the 
night?" 

"  Tm  studying  whether  a  she-fox 
or  a  wild-boar  is  the  more  prefer- 
able game,  and  whether  it  would  be 
greater  glorv  to  run  down  the  one 
with  my  noble  blood-hounds,  or  wile 
the  other  into  a  gin.  Do  you  take 
me,  Mr  Lumsdaine  ?" 

**  Lord  sauf  us !  she  kens  my  name 
even,  an'  that  without  ever  seeing 
me  afore.  I  thought  aye  that  we  twa 
might  be  auld  acquaintances,  lucky, 
an  see  what  I  hae  brought  ye  in  a 
present.  It  will  be  ill  for  making 
you  dry,  but  ye're  no  far  frae  the 
bum  here." 
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**  You  have  been  a  simple,  good- 
natured  fool  all  your  life, Lowry;  I 
can  perceive  that,  though  I  never 
saw  your  face  before.  But  I  take  no 
gifts  or  rewards.  Leave  your  veni- 
son, for  it  is  what  I  much  wanted, 
and  here  are  two  merks  for  it.  Do 
as  I  bid  you,  else  you  will  me  it.'* 

**  Aihl  gudeness,  d'ye  say  sae? 
Gie  me  a  baud  o'  the  siller  theik  It 
will  sune  turn  into  sklait-stanes  at 
ony  rate ;  sae  it  will  make  sma'  odds 
to  ony  o'  us.  But,  gude  forgie  us» 
lucky,  what  war  ye  saying  about 
hunting?  Ye  may  hunt  lang  ere  ye 
start  a  wild-boar  here,  or  a  she-fox 
either,  as  I  wad  trow;  sae  an  ye  wad 
tell  me  ony  thing,  it  maunna  be  in 
parables." 

"  Aye,  but  there's  a  she-fox  that 
sees  us  when  we  dinna  see  her,  and 
whose  cruel  eye  can  pick  out  the 
top  chickens  of  the  covey,  and  yet 
they  cannot  all  suffice  her  insatisble 
thirsting  after  blood.  She  reminds 
me  of  the  old  song,  to  which  I  re- 
quest your  attention.  It  will  tell  you 
much  :— 

1. 
**  The  boar  he  would  a-wooing  go, 

To  a  mistress  of  command, 
And  he's  gone  away  to  the  lady  fox. 

And  profrer*d  her  his  hand. 
'  YouVe  welcome  here,  Lord  Bruin,*  the 
says, 

'  YouVe  welcome  here  to  me; 
'Bnt  ere  I  lie  into  your  den, 

You  must  grant  me  favours  three.' 


"  *  Yes — favours  three  I  wiU  grant  to 
thee, 

Be  these  whatever  they  may, 
For  there  Is  not  a  beast  In  the  fair  forest 

That  dares  with  me  to  play. 
Then  bid  me  bring  the  red  deer*s  hearty 

Or  nombles  of  the  hind. 
To  be  a  bridal  supper  meet. 

Fitting  my  true  love*s  mind.* 

a 

«  <  O  no,  O  no,*  said  the  lady  (ox, 

*  These  are  no  gifts  for  me; 
But  there  are  three  birds  in  fair  Scotland^ 

All  silting  on  one  tree  ; 
And  I  must  have  the  heart  of  one^ 

And  the  heids  of  the  other  two, 
And  then  I  will  go,  for  well  or  woe. 

To  be  a  bride  to  you.* 

4. 
"  Now  woe  be  to  that  vile  she-fox. 
The  worst  of  this  world's  breed/ 
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For  the  bonny,  bonny  blrdt  were  reavcd 
away, 

And  doom*d  by  her  to  bleed  ; 
And  she  tied  the  boar  up  by  the  neckj 

And  he  hung  tiU  he  was  dead.*' 


As  she  Bunff  these  verses  with  wild 
vehemence,  Lowry  looked  on  and 
listened  with  mingled  terror  and  ad- 
miration, trying  to  make  something 
out  of  them  relating  to  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart;  but  he  could  not» 
although  convinced  that  they  bore 
some  allusion  to  the  subject.  "  I  am 
convinced,  lucky,  that  ye  hae  a 
swatch  o'  a'  things,  past,  present,  an* 
to  come,"  said  he ;  "  for  ye  hae  fore- 
told some  wonderfu*  things  already. 
But  I  can  mak  naething  o'  sic  wild 
rants  as  this,  an'  unless  ye  speak  to 
me  in  plain,  braid  Scots,  Til  never  be 
a  bawbee's  worth  the  wiser." 

"  Because,  Lowry,  that  head  of 
yours  is  as  opaque  as  a  millstone. 
Kneel  down  there,  and  Til  throw  a 
little  glamour  over  you,  which  will 
poake  you  see  a  thousand  things 
which  are  invisible  to  you  now." 

**  Na,  na,  lucky!  Nane  o'  your 
cantrips  wi*  me.  I'm  as  feared  for 
you  as  ye  war  a  judge  o*  death  an' 
life  afore  me.  I  just  came  to  ask 
you  a  few  rational  questions.  Will 
you  answer  them  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  may,  when  I  get  a 
rational  being  to  converse  with. 
But  did  it  ever  strike  that  goblet 
head  of  yours,  that  it  formed  any 
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forth  will  I  rather  ^iBconce  myself 
among  nature's  garbage  than  snuffle 
the  hateful  atmosphere  of  heartless 
indifference  and  corruption.  Why 
did  it  behove  poor  Lucy  to  suffer 
with  her  betters  ?  Her  rank  glitter* 
ed  not  in  the  fox's  eye.  But  the 
day  of  retribution  may  come,  and 
the  turtle-dovc  return  to  her  mate. 
There  issmall  hope,  but  there  w  hope; 
such  a  villain  can  never  sit  secure* 
Mark  what  I  say,  hind — 


*  When  the  giiffin  shall  gape  from  the 

top  of  Goat- Fell, 
And  the  falcon  and  eagle  o'er  Scoi'beck 

shall  yell, 
When  the  dead  shall  arise,  and  be  seen  by 

the  river, 
And  the  gift,  with  disdain,  be  returned 

to  the  giver. 
Then  you  shall  meet  Lucy  more  lovely 

than  ever.' 

Now  leave  me,  good  hind,  leave 
me;  for  a  hand  will  come  and  lead 
me  in,  which  it  is  not  meet  you 
should  see.  But  ponder  on  what  I 
have  told  you." 

Lowry  was  not  slow  in  obeying 
the  injunction,  not  knowing  what 
might  appear  to  lead  her  in;  and  as 
he  trudged  homeward,  he  conversed 
thus  with  himself  :—*« She's  a  terrible 
auld  wife  that!  an'  has  something 
about  her  far  aboon  the  common  ruu 
o*  women,  wha  are  for  the  maist 
part  great  gouks,  for  as  bonny  an'  as 
plib-tongued  as  they  are.    But  here 


«o.^  ««  «    J       cZv.    r  '^••"^^  ""/  K*ij/-wuKueu  as  iney  are.    iful  here 

^h^in^  ??'*"''"  ""^  *^^  ^""""^  ""^  ""^"^  ^*  *"  ^"'^  ^'"^  '^ri^^Jed  J"cky,  wha, 

"  Rut  ♦!,««  1     I,     T  1.  ^^^^y  ^^^^  ^°«®  »"»'  "«b*  feeling. 

But  then,  lucky,  I  hae  nature  at  has  a  tint  o'  sublimity  about  her 

my  hearL  an'  that fihniiM  ho  roa.^o..*u  *i.«*» r.^i_.  "    "r  7.,*"""*  '"^"^ 


my  heart,  an'  that  should  be  respectit 
by  the  maist  gifted  body  that  exists. 
Now,  as  I  am  fully  convinced  that  ye 
hae  a  kind  o'  dim  view  of  a'  that's 
gaun  on  aneath  the  heaven->as  for 
ony  farrer,  that's  rather  a  dirdum 


that's  perfectly  grand.  May  they  no 
as  weel  be  good  spirits  as  evil  anes 
that  she  converses  wi*  ?  If  ane  could 
but  trow  that,  what  a  venerable  crea- 
ture she  wad  be  I  She  bids  me  ponder 
on  her  rhymes,  but  I  can  make  nae- 


— ,   — .  „  .».uw   »  uiiuuui     un  ner  rxjvmes.  but  1  can  make  nap. 
?K'!f..1'l*^^"I?i:^7''.»«"°?«o"«''t    «««»e'i.ing  they  ca'  coau  wi'  ^1 


about  my  dear  sister  Lucy  ? 

"  Alas,  poor  fellow  I  There,  in- 
deed, my  feelings  correspond  with 
yours.  Can  it  be  that  the  rudest 
part  of  the  creation  is  the  most  af- 
fectionate ?  Yep,  yes,  it  must  be  so. 
I'rom  the  shaggy  polar  bear  to  tlie 
queen  upon  the  throne,  there  is  one 
uniform  and  regular  gradation  of  na- 
tural affection.  In  that  most  intense 
and  delightful  quality  of  the  human 
heart,  the  lowest  are  the  higliest,  and 
the  highest  the  lowest;  and  heoce- 


that  the  gentles  hae,  an'  sounded 
like  a  tiling  where  there  was  some 
hope,  save  ae  bit  o't, « when  the  dead 
fihall  arise.'  When  sJie  came  to  that, 
oho  I  that's  rather  a  dirdum,  thinks  £ 
and  lost  hope,  and  I'm  now  fairly 
convinced  tliat  my  young  lady  an' 
sister  are  baith  murdered;  for  I 
dreamed  ae  night  that  the  spirit  o* 
my  dead  mother  came  to  me  an'  tauld 
me,  that  they  were  baith  murdered 
by  this  new  lord,  and  sunk  wi'  sack- 
fu  s  0*  stanes  in  the  Acremoor  Lodb* 
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Nowy  O  what  heart  can  stand  sic  a 
thought  as  that  I" 

A]l  the  three  females  being  thus  lost 
without  the  least  trace  of  any  of  them 
having  been  discovered,  shortly  there- 
after an  heir  appeared,  with  a  patent 
from  Kinff  James  for  the  estates,  but 
not  the  tiUes ;  and  he  took  forthwith 
uninterrupted  possession.  He  was 
a  sullen  and  ffloomy  person ;  and 
though  at  first  he  tried  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  his  people,  by  giving  to 
the  poor,  and  employing  many  day- 
labourers,  yet  every  one  who  could 
shunned  his  presence,  which  seemed 
to  shed  a  damp  and  a  chilliness  over 
the  human  heart  At  his  approach 
the  schoolboys  left  the  play-green, 
retiring  in  detached  and  listless 
groups,  till  the  awe-inspiring  look 
scowled  no  more  upon  them.  The 
laugh  along  the  hay-field  ceased  at 
his  approach,  and  the  song  of  the 
reaper  was  hushed.  He  was  styled 
Sir  Herbert;  but  Sir  Herbert  soon 
found  that  hb  reign  was  likely  to 
become  an  uneasy  one.  For  word 
coming  to  Acremoor  that  he  had  been 
expressly  sent  for  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  having  waited  on  her,  left 
her  on  some  private  commission  for 
Scotland  shortly  before  the  disap- 
pearance of  tlie  young  heiress  and 
ner  mother;  then  it  was  that  an  in- 
definable sensation  of  horror  began 
to  inspire  all  ranks  in  that  district. 
Their  young  lady's  claim  to  both 
crowns  was  well  known,  and  often 
l>oasted  of  among  her  vassals,  and 
they  dreaded  that  some  dark  and  in- 
famous deed  had  been  committed, 
^et  they  wist  not  by  what  means  to 
implicate  their  new  and  detested 
master,  whom  they  thenceforward 
regarded  as  either  a  murderer,  or  an 
accomplice  of  murderers,  ^nd  dis- 
claimed allegiance  to  him. 

The  government  of  Scotland  was  at 
that  time  very  inefficient,  the  aristo- 
cracy having  quite  the  ascendant; 
and  between  the .  chief  and  his  vas- 
sals there  was  no  interference,  his 
will  being  the  supreme  law  among 
them,  from  which  there  was  rarely 
any  appeal.  But  with  regard  to  who 
was  their  riehtful  chief,  to  whom  they 
were  bound  to  yield  this  obedience, 
that  power  the  vassals  kept  in  their 
own  Lands,  and  it  was  a  right  that 
was  well  looked  into.  Of  course,  at 
this  very  time,  there  was  a  meeting 
among  the  retainers  and  chief  tacks- 
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men  on  these  extensive  domains,  to 
consult  whether  or  not  it  was  con- 
sistent with  honour  and  propriety  to 
pay  their  rents  to  this  upstart  chief, 
while  their  late  lord  and  master's 
only  daughter  was  probably  still  in 
life,  and  might  require  double  pay- 
ment from  every  one  of  them ;  and  it 
was  decided  unanimously,  that  un- 
less a  full  explanation  of  his  rights 
was  laid  before  them,  they  would 
neither  pay  him  rent  nor  obedience 
in  future;  so  that  at  this  time  Sir 
Herbert  found  his  vassals  in  open  and 
avowed  rebellion.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  showed  them  his  titles  of  recog- 
nition by  the  kin?;  the  men  answered, 
that  their  vounglady's  rights  and  titles 
never  had  been  forfeited.;  and,  with- 
out a  charter  from  her,  they  denied 
his  rights  of  inheritance.  They  said 
farther,  that  they  would  take  no 
single  man's  word  or  oath  that  their 
lady  was  dead,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined to  preserve  her  rights  till  they 
had  sufficient  proof  where  she  diec^ 
Aotr  she  died,  and  where  she  was 
buried. 

While  the  chief  vassals  were  thus 
interesting  themselves  more  and 
more  about  the  fate  of  their  young 
lady,  Lowry  and  Graham  were  no 
less  perplexed  about  that  of  their  be- 
loved Lucy.  The  former  had  again 
and  again  waited  on  the  sibyl,  with 
whose  wandering  and  visionary  aspi- 
rations he  was  mightily  taken;  and 
having  attended  her  by  appointment 
early  one  morning,  the  following 
dialogue  concluded  their  conversa- 
tion : 

^  But  I  hae  been  thinkin',  dear 
lucky,  what's  to  come  o'  you,  gin  ye 
tak  your  death  here, — for  ye  ken  that 
maun  come  some  time ;  an'  there's 
naebody  to  tak  care  o'  ye,  to  gie  ye  a 
drink,  or  baud  your  head,  or  to  close 
your  een,  whan  ye  gang  away." 

**  Fear  not  for  me,  honest  lad,  for 
lam  resolved  to  die  beneath  the  open 
eye  of  heaven,  with  my  eyes  open 
unon  it,  that  I  may  feel  the  odours 
or  paradise  descending  from  it,  and 
breaUiing  their  sweet  influence  over 
my  soul;  for  there  is  a  living  anima- 
ting spirit  breathes  over  the  open  face 
of  nature,  of  which  mine  forms  an 
item ;  and  when  I  breathe  it  away  at 
the  last,  it  shall  be  into  the  pure 
elastic  element." 

Lowry  was  so  struck  with  this, 
that  he  stepped  aside,  and  exclaimed 
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to  himself^  ^Now,  wba  could  suspect 
sic  a  woman  as  that  for  a  witch  ? 
The  thing's  impossible!  There's 
something  heavenly  about  her  I 
Breathe  her  soul  into  an  element! 
I  wonder  what  an  element  is !  Aha, 
there's  the  dirdum! — Dear  lucky, 
gin  it  be  your  will,  what  is  an  ele- 
ment?" 

**  Now,  what  do  you  think  it  is, 
honest  Lumpy  ?" 

^  Fm  rather  in  a  dirdum;  but  I 
think  it  is  a  great  muckle  beast  with- 
out joints."  Then  aside,  *<  Hout,that 
canna  be  it  neither, for  how  could  she 
breathe  her  soul  into  a  great  unfar- 
rant  beast?" 

•*  What  is  that  you  are  muttering 
to  yourself,  fool  ?  It  is  an  elephant 
you  are  wrestling  with.  The  ele- 
ments are  the  constituent  parts  of 
nature.  Fire  is  the  primeval  and 
governing  one." 

.  **  AihT  gudeness  preserve  us! 
that's  ten  times  waur  than  a  muckle 
beast !  Then  she  is  a  witch  after  a'; 
an'  when  she  dies,  she's  gaun  to 
breathe  her  soul  into  fire.  Tnat gars 
a'  the  hairs  o'  my  head  creep;  I  wish 
I  were  away.  But  dear,  dear  lucky, 
ye  haenatauldme  ought  about  Lucj* 
as  yet,  or  whether  she  be  dead  or  li- 
ving r 

**  I  have  never  seen  her  spirit 
But  death's  safest  to  hide  the  crunes 
of  a  villain.— 
There*!  Tilhdny  at  the  heart,  yoong  man ; 

There's  blood  upon  the  bead  ; 
3ot  the  worms  that  he  would  tread  upon, 

ShaU  Uy  him  with  the  dead  !'* 

ho^inry  was  little  or  nothing  the 
wiser  of  this  vrild  rhapsody,  and  went 
away  to  his  work  with  a  heavy  heart 
But  that  day  one  of  the  most  singular 
incidents  befel  to  him  that  ever  hap- 

Sened  to  mortal  man.  Lowrjr  was 
raining  a  meadow  on  the  side  of 
Acremoor  Loch,  and  often  wishing  in 
his  heart  that  Lucy's  fate  might  be 
revealed  to  him  one  way  or  another, 
when,  all  at  once,  he  felt  a  strange 
overpowering  heat  come  over  him, 
and  on  looking  about  to  see  from 
whence  it  proceeded,  there  was  his 
mother  standing  close  by  his  side. 
**  Grudeness  preserve  us,  mother !" 
cried  Lowry;  ''whereaway  are  ye 
gaun?  or  what  has   brought   you 

^  Ofie,  Lowry,  whaten  questions 
are  theta  to  aak  at  your  mother  ? 
Where  can  a  mother  gang,  or  where 


should  a  mother  gang,  but  to  her  onlv 
son  ?  Ye  maybe  thought  I  was  dead, 
Lowry,  but  ye  see  I'm  no  dead." 

"  I  see  sae  indeed,  mother,  an' glad 
am  I  to  see  you  lookin'  sae  weef  an* 
sae  bien.  But  stand  a  wee  bit  farrer 
aff,  an  it  be  your  will,  for  there's  a 
heat  about  ye  that's  like  to  skomfish 
me. 

"  Na,  na,  Lowry  lad,  ye're  no  sae 
easily  skomfished ;  ye'll  hae  to  stand 
a  hande  mair  heat^Uian  this  yet  But 
tell  me  now,  son,  are  you  just  gaun  to 
delve  and  howk  awav  a'^your  days 
there,  an'  never  think  o'  revenging 
the  death  o'  your  dear  sister  ?" 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  mother,  Aat 
that's  rather  a  dirdum;  for  we  canna 
discover,  neither  by  witchery  nor 
warlockry,  what  has  come  ower  her, 
or  wha  to  revenge  her  death  on;  or, 
my  certy!  but  they  wad  get  their 
dickens !" 

**  Dear  Lowry,  didna  I  tell  ye  lanff 
syne  that  she  was  murdered  an'  sunk 
in  the  Acremoor  Loch  in  a  sackfu* 
o'  stanes,  an'  that  exactly  opposite  to 
the  place  where  we  stand. 

"  Weel,  mother,  in  the  first  place, 
I  think  I  do  mind  o'  you  telling  me 
this  afore;  but  in  the  next  place,  as 
to  where  I  am  to  find  her,  that's  ra- 
ther a  dirdum,  for  ye  ken  twa  things 
or  twa  places  are  always  right  oppo- 
site ane  anither.  Sae  unless  ye  can 
£e  me  a  third  mark,  I  may  fish  In 
at  great  braid  loch  for  my  sister 
an'  her  sackfu'  o'  stanes  for  a  tow- 
mont" 

"  Then,  Lowry,  do  you  see  yon 
willow-tree  on  the  ither  side  o*  the 
loch  ?  von  lang  sma'  tree  that  standa 
by  itsell,  bent  r  the  tap,  and  wantin* 
branches  ?" 

"  Ave,  weel  aneugh,  mither." 

"  Thfen,  exactly  in  a  line  between 
this  spot,  and  yon  willow-tree,  will 
you  find  the  corpse  o'  your  sister  an* 
her  lady,  my  other  dear  bairn,  sunk 
in  that  loch  wi'  sackfii's  o'  stanes 
tied  to  their  necks.  Didna  I  tell  you 
a'  this  afore,  Lowry  ?" 

"  Aha,  lucky,  but  I  didna  believe 
ye,  for,  d'ye  ken,  I  never  had  muckle 
to  lippen  to  your  word  a'  my  life,— 
for  as  for  telling  ane  the  even  down 
truth,  that  never  aince  cam  into  your 
head.  I  winna  say  that  ye  didna 
sometimes  tell  the  truth,  but  then  It 
was  merely  bv  chance ;  an'  for  HmX 
very  reason.  I'm  a  wee  doubtfi^oT 
the  story  still,  it  is  sae  unnatnrd  ftr 
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a  man  to  murder  tnra  bonny  young 
creatures,  an'  sink  them  into  a  loch, 
wi*  a  sackfu*  o'  stanes  tied  to  their 
necks.  Now,  be  sure  o'  what  ye  say, 
mother,  for  life  and  death  depend  on 
it  Did  ye  see  them  murdered  an' 
sunk  in  that  loch  wi'  your  ain  bodily 
eenr 

**  Baith,  baith,  by  your  new  laird's 
ain  hands  I  He  is  Uie  villain  and  the 
murderer  I" 

'<  Then,  mother,  off  goes  his  head, 
an'  on  the  clay  dumpling — that's  set- 
tled. Or  how  wad  it  do  to  rack  his 
neck  to  him  ?  But  for  mercy's  sake, 
stand  a  wee  bit  farrer  off,  an  it  be 
your  will — for  I  declare  there's  a 
neat  about  you  like  a  fiery  furnace. 
Odsake,  stand  back,  or  I'll  be  baith 
suffocat  an'  roasted  in  fi?e  minutes." 

"  O  Lowry,  Lowry  I  my  dear  son 
Lowryl"  exclaimed  the  old  wife, 
clasping  him  round  the  neck,  and' 
smothering  him  with  kisses  of  the 
most  devouring  heat  Lowry  bel- 
lowed out  most  lustily,  laying  on 
both  with  feet  and  hands,  and  then 
added, "  Od,  I  declare  she  has  down- 
ed me,  the  auld  roodess,  and  smo- 
thered me,  an'  roasted  me  into  tiie 
bargain  I  I'll  never  do  mair  good  I 
Mither,  where  are  you?  Hither, 
what's  become  o'  you  ?  Hilloa,  mi- 
ther! where  awa  are  ye  gane  ?  Gude 
forgie  me,  gin  this  disna  din^  a'  things 
that  ever  nappened  in  this  world  I 
This  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
o'mani" 

Gentle  reader,  honest  Lowry  had 
all  this  time  been  sound  asleep,  with 
a  burning  sun  beating  on  him.  He 
had  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  his  drain 
to  rest  himself,  and  ponder  on  the 
loss  of  his  sister,  and,  laying  his  broad 
shoulders  back  upon  the  flowery  mea- 
dow, had  fallen  asleep,  while  in  ^e 
meantime,  the  heat  of  the  day  had 
increased  to  such  a  pitch,  that  when 
he  awoke  from  the  struggle  wi^  his 
mother,  his  face  and  breast  were  all 
blistered,  and  the  perspiration  pour- 
ing from  his  ample  sides  like  water. 
But  the  identity  of  his  mother,  and 
the  reality  of  her  personal  presence, 
were  so  strongly  impressed  on  his 
mind,  and  every  thing  having  been  so 
particularly  related  to  him,  ne  belie- 
ved all  as  a  real  vision.  He  could 
work  no  more  that  day,  but  there  he 
sat  panting  and  conversing  with  him- 
self in  something  like  the  following 
style  :— 


«  Was  there  ever  tttight  like  my 
stupidity,  no  to  remember  a'  the  time 
that  my  mother  wa«  dead  ?  an'  yet 
that  never  ance  cam  into  my  hMd> 
although  she  gae  nie  a  hiot  about  it 
I  saw  her  dee  wi'  my  ain  ee,  saw  her 
nailed  in  the  coffin— aye,  an'  laid  her 
head  mysell  in  a  deep  grave,  an'  saw 
the  mools  heapit  on  her,  an'  the  green 
sods  aboon  a' ;  an'  yet  never  to  re- 
member that  the  grave  separated  her 
an'  me — that  the  great  valley  c^  the 
shadow  o'  death  lay  between  us! 
Wow  me,  but  there  be  mony  strange 
things  in  nature  I  thingathat  a  bod^a 
comprehension  canna  fathom,  if'^it 
should  rax  out  its  arms  till  th^ 
crack.  It  was  my  mother's  spirit 
that  spak  to  me,  there  can  be  nae 
doubts  about  that,  an'  it  maun  bae 
been  my  spirit,  when  I  was  in  a  dead 
sleep,  that  spak  to  her  again ;  for 
spints  hae  nae  comprehension  o' 
death.  Let  me  now  consider  whaf  s 
to  be  done,  for  I  can  work  nae  mair 
at  my  handiwark.  She  has  tauld  me 
that  our  new  laird  is  a  villain  aad  a 
murderer.    May  I  take  this  for  gos* 

Eel  ?  Can  I  seriously  believe  this  to 
e  true  ?  It  is  rather  a  dirdum  ilial. 
Not  that  I  think  my  mither's  spirit 
wad  come  free  the  ither  warld  to  tell 
me  an  e'endown  lee;  but  then  it  ma^ 
hae  been  mista'en.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  spirit  o'  nae  mortal  erring 
creature  can  be  infallible.  They  OMty 
see  wrang  wi'  their  mentd  een  aa 
easily  as  I  may  do  wi'  my  mortal 
anes.  They  may  hear  wrang,  aa' 
they  may  judge  wrang,  for  tliey  cao- 
na  be  present  everywhere,  an'  maun 
aften  see  an'  bear  at  a  distance.  An' 
whether  ane  is  warrantit  in  taldog 
justice  into  his  ain  hands  on  sic  In- 
formation, is  mair  than  I  can  com- 
pass.— I  have  it !  I'll  drag  for  the  bo- 
dies, an'  if  I  find  them,  Til  taka  the 
rest  for  grantit" 

Lowry  now  began  to  settle  his 
land-marks,  by  setting  up  a  coil  of 
sods  on  the  place  where  he  slept,  but 
the  willow-tree  on  the  other  side  he 
could  not  discover.  He  Hien  went 
and  communicated  the  wh(^  to 
Graham,  who  agreed  at  onee  that 
they  ought  to  drag  for  the  bodies, 
but  not  let  any  one  know  what  they 
were  about,  or  on  what  grounds  they 
had  proceeded. 

The  next  momiiM|p  they  were  ant 
early  with  a  boat  and  gn^Ung  irons; 
but  the  loch  being  bread  and  deep. 
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they  found,  that  without  discovering 
the  willow-tree,  it  was  a  hopeless 
and  endless  task.  But  as  soon  as  Sir 
Herbert  rose  and  discovered,  he  sent 
express  orders  for  them  to  come  in- 
stantly ariiore,  which,  when  they  did, 
he  was  exceedingly  wroth  with  them, 
ordering  all  the  noats  to  be  chained 
up  and  secured  with  padlocks,  and 
even  threatened  to  fire  on  the  first 
vagabonds  he  saw  out  on  the  lake 
disturbing  his  fisheries. 

But  th£  injunction  proved  only  a 
new  incentive  to  the  youog  men  to 
persevere ;  for  they  were  now  assu- 
red that  all  was  not  right,  for  the 
loch  had  hitherto  been  free  to  all  the 
parish,  and  over  it  the^  had  been  ac- 
customed to  ferry  their  fuel,  and  all 
other  necessaries.  The  two  friends 
spent  the  remainder  of  that  day 
searchiiug;  for  the  willow-tree  among 
all  thO'  hedges  and  ditches  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lake;  but  willow- 
tree  they  could  find  none.  Towards 
the  evening  they  came  to  a  single 
willow  stem  on  Uie  verge  of  Sie 
loch,  a  mere  twig,  not  exceeding  four 
feet  in  length,  and  as  they  passed  it, 
Graham  chanced  to  say  carelessly, 
^  There  is  a  willow,  but  oh  I  it  will 
be  lang  afore  it  be  a  tree  !'*  Lowry 
turned  round  and  looked  eagerly  at 
it.  **  That's  it,  that* s  it  I  That's  the 
verra  tree  1"  cried  he.  **  How  that 
should  be  the  tree  is  rather  a  dir- 
dum ;  but  things  are  a'  gane  ayont 
my  comprehension  now.  Wow  me, 
but  a  spirit's  ee  does  magnify  a  thing 
terribly,  for  that  willow  was  ten  times 
as  big  when  I  saw  it  in  my  vision. 
Nae  the  less,  it  is  the  same,  the 
very  same,  I  ken  it  by  its  lang  stalk 
without  branches,  an'  its  bendat  the 
tupJ*  There  the  two  set  up  theur 
landmark,  and,  the  night  being  a 
summer  night,  and  moonlight,  they 
soon  procured  a  boat,  and  oegan  ar 
dragging  in  a  line  between  the  marks. 
They  h»d  not  dragged  ten  minutes 
ere  the  mpple  fixed  in  some  mo- 
vable body,  which  they  began  a-hea- 
ing  upward,  with  strange  looks  in 
each  other's  faces.  Lowry  at  last 
stopped  the  windlass,  and  address- 
ing his  friend  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
said,  **  Wad  it  no  be  better  to  stop  till 
we  hae  daylight,  an'  mae  een  to  see 
this  sight  ?  I'm  feared  my  heart  can- 
na  stand  it  i'  the  moonlight  The 
thoughts  o'  seeing  my  dear  sbter's 


corpse  a'  riddled  wi'  the  eels,  an' 
disfigured,  an'  a  sackfu'  o'  stanes 
tied  to  her  neck,  are  like  to  put  me 
beside  mysell." 

"  I  hae  something  o'  the  same  sort 
o'*  feeling,"  said  Cfraham.  "  But  I 
wadna  like  to  bring  out  a'  the  folks 
in  the  morning  merely  on  suspicion 
that  this  is  a  corpse,  whereas  it  is 
maybe  only  a  log  o'  wood." 

•*  Weel,  weel,  if  ye  will  bring  it 
aboon  I  shall  reel  the  windlass,"  said 
Lowry;  "  only  ye're  to  allow  me  to 
turn  my  face  the  tither  gate."  On 
this  arrangement  they  proceeded, 
until  Graham  was  assured,  by  sensi- 
ble demonstration,  that  it  was  a  hu- 
man carcass  tied  in  a  sack,  and  sunk 
with  a  weight !  They  then  let  it  go, 
and  tying  the  boat-bunker  to  the  end 
of  the  rope  for  a  buoy,  went  ashore, 
to  consult  what  was  next  best  to  be 
done. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  had  a 
number  of  their  friends  assembled 
at  the  side  of  the  lake.  But  the  late 
offence  taken  by  the  lord  of  the  ma- 
nor at  the  two  friends,  and  his  threat 
of  firing  upon  any  who  should^  ven- 
ture out  on  hb  fishing-ground,  indu- 
ced all  the  friends  present  to  counsel 
the  asking  of  his  liberty.  A  depu- 
tation accordingly  waited  on  Sir 
Herbert,  who  requested  permission 
to  drag  the  lake  for  some  bodies 
which  were  suspected  to  have  been 
sunk  there.  But  without  deignii^ 
any  answer  to  the  men,  he,  to  their 
astonishment,  that  moment  ordered 
out  a  body  of  his  people,  and  at 
their  head,  hasted  down  to  the 
side  of  the  loch,  driving  the  assem- 
bled friends  off  with  blows  and 
threats,  and  then  left  a  guard  of 
seven  men  with  fire-arms,  to  guard 
the  boats  and  the  loch  in  generaL 

The  two  young  men  were  now 
assured  of  the  truth  of  the  vision, 
but  said  nothing  of  it  to  their  friends, 
who  were  all  astonished  at  their 
laird's  unreasonable  conduct.  Lowry 
and  his  friend  were  convinced  of  his 
heinous  guilt,  and  determined  not  to 
give  it  up ;  but  they  knew  not  how 
to  proceed,  for  there  was  no  sheriff 
in  uie  county,  that  office  having  been 
hereditary  in  their  chiefs  family;  so 
that  if  Sir  Herbert  was  the  real  heir, 
he  was  likewise  sheriff. 

But  it  so  happened  that  John  Eait 
of  Montrose,  the  king's  viceroy  liar 
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Scotland^  was  at  that  time  in  the 
vicinity,  takine  infeftment  of  some 
new  grants  of  land,  and  he  had  like- 
wise some  of  the  principal  official 
people  of  the  country  along  with 
nim.  To  him,  therefore,  the  young 
men  went,  and  told  him  all  the  story 
from  the  beginning,including  Lucy's 
tale  of  the  murder  of  their  young 
lady.  The  Lord  Viceroy  was  a  good 
as  well  as  great  man.  He  had  been 
a  Lord  of  Session,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Scotland,  and  was  now  raised  as 
hi^h  as  a  subject  could  be  raised, 
being  his  sovereign's  Viceroy,  and 
acting  by  his  authority.  He  was 
greatly  taken  with  the  young  men's 
candour  and  simplicity,  perceived 
that  they  were  serious,  and  had  too 
much  discernment  not  to  see  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with 
this  upstart;  knowing,  as  he  well 
did,  the  powerful  and  relentless  ene- 
my the  late  heiress  had  in  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  that  the  present  pos- 
sessor was  her  tool.  It  was  proba- 
bly on  some  previous  knowledge  of 
these  events,  that,  at  the  very  first, 
he  entered  strenuously  into  the  en- 
quiry ;  but  when  he  asked  the  two 
friends  who  it  was  that  told  them 
where  the  bodies  were  deposited, 
they  refused  to  tell,  saying  they  were 
not  at  liberty  to  mention  that. 

Without  pressing  them  farther,  he 
accompanied  the  young  men  to  Acre- 
moor  (Jastle,  taking  his  official  friends 
along  with  him.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  Sir  Herbert  was  a 
little  surprised  by  this  unceremoni- 
ous visit  from  the  Lord  Viceroy ;  he, 
however,  put  on  a  bold  and  hardy 
look,  welcoming  the  party  to  his 
castle,  and  inviting  them  to  alight 
and  enter  it,  which  they  declined, 
till  they  saw  the  issue  of  the  affair 
on  which  they  had  come.  Mon- 
trose then  asked  him  sternly  his 
reasons  for  preventing  the  young 
man  from  searching  for  the  body  of 
his  onhr  sister,  and  the  vassals  for 
that  of^  their  lady  ?  He  answered, 
that  it  was  all  a  pretence,  in  order  to 
get  opportunities  to  destroy  the  sal- 
mon; that  he  heard  the  scoundrels 
had  been  out  by  night,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  check  them  in  time.  The 
Viceroy  answered,  that,  by  virtue  of 
his  authority,  he  not  only  granted 
warrant  for  the  search,  but  h^l  come 
with  his  friends  to  witness  the  issue, 
and  examine  the  evidences*     Sir 
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Herbert  bowed  assent,  and  said,  as 
long  as  his  Highness  was  present,  no 
depredation  on  his  preserved  fishing- 
ground  could  take  place,  only  he  re- 
quested him  not  to  leave  any  such 
warrant  behind  him.  He  then  fur- 
nished them  with  boats,  but  refused 
to  accompany  them  himself  on  what 
he  called  such  a  frivolous  expedi- 
tion. 

The  Viceroy  and  his  friends,  how« 
ever,  went  all  out  in  several  barges-^ 
for  he  had  been  too  long  a  judg6  not 
to  perceive  the  truth,  though  told  to 
him  in  simple  guise.  Of  course  they 
at  once  brought  up  the  one  body, 
to  which  the  buoy  was  attached, 
and  found  it  to  be  that  of  a  female, 
wrapped  in  a  fine  winding-sheet,  and 
then  put  into  a  sack,  with  her  head 
towards  the  bottom,  and  sunk  with 
a  large  stone,  and  an  iron  ring  in  it. 
The  stone  was  at  once  recognised 
by  all  the  old  vassals  as  one  that  had 
belonged  to  the  castle  dairy,  but  the 
identity  of  the  body  was  uncertain. 
It  was  not  greatly  decayed,  having 
been  sunk  among  mud  in  the  bottom 
of  the  lake ;  and  all  the  stranger  gen- 
tlemen thought  it  might  have  been 
recognised  by  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. But  it  was  manifest  that  a 
great  uncertainty  prevailed,  as  some 
thought  it  ^e  body  of  their  young 
lady,  some  that^f  Lucy,  and  more 
thought  it  neither.  Even  Lowry  and 
Graham  both  hesitated, notwithstand- 
ing of  the  extraordinary  information 
they  had  received,  and  its  no  less 
extraordinary  accuracy. 

The  party  continued  to  drag  on, 
and  at  fength  actually  fished  up  an- 
other female  corpse,  similarly  dis- 
posed of  in  every  respect,  save  that 
It  was  sunk  by  a  leaden  weight, 
which  was  likewise  known  to  have 
been  appended  to  the  castle  gate. 
The  bodies  were  conveyed  to  a  bam 
in  the  village,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  and  its  vicinity  were 
summoned  to  attend  on  the  instant, 
before  the  bodies  were  corroded  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
suspected  murderer  was  obliged  to 
attend,  like  a  culprit,  among  the  rest. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  though 
all  the  people  suspected  that  the  two 
bodies  were  those  of  their  young 
lady  and  Lucy,  not  one  of  them 
would  swear  to  the  special  identity 
of  either.  The  Viceroy  was  fully 
convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  they 
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were  the  bodies  of  the  two  young 
females.  He  made  it  clear  that  these 
two  had  been  murdered  at  the  castle 
about  tlie  time  these  ladies  disap- 
peared, and  if  no  other  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  missing,  the  pre- 
sumption was  strong  that  tne  bodies 
were  either  those  of  the  mother  and 
daughter,  or  those  of  the  latter  and 
her  foster-sister.  Nevertheless,  for 
all  this  clear  and  explicit  statement, 
not  one  would  swear  to  the  identity 
•f  either.  The  Viceroy  then  stated, 
that  as  no  criminality  attached  to 
any  one  from  all  that  he  was  able  to 
elicit,  nothing  more  remained  to  be 
done,  but  to  give  the  bodies  decent 
interment,  and  leave  the  murderers 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Almighty. 
When  he  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
Lowry  stepped  up  and  addressed 
him  as  follows : — 

"  My  Lord,  the  maist  part  o'  ihe 
fo*ks  here  think  that  these  bodies  are 
the  bodies  o' my  sister  and  her  young 
mistress;  an'  if  ye  wad  swear  us  a , 
we  wad  swear  to  that  purpose.  But 
ye  see,  my  Lord*  death  makes  an 
awfu*  change  on  the  human  face  and 
frame,  and  waste  and  decay  main 
But  as  ^e  hae  gi*en  up  the  murderer 
to  the  judgment  o*  Heaven,  to  the 
judgment  <r  Heaven  I  make  appeal. 
There  is  an  auld  law  o'  nature,  or 
rather  o'  Divine  Providence,  which  I 
can  depend  on;  and  I  humbly  request 
that  it  may  be  tried:  if  these  are 
the  bodies  o'  my  sister  and  young 
mistress,  the  murderer  is  among  us. 
[At  this  word,  Lowry  lifted  his  eyes 
to  one  which  he  had  no  right  to  do.] 
Now,  wad  ye  just  order  eyety  ane 
present  to  touch  these  bodies,  it  wad 
gie  a  great  satisfaction  to  my  hearty 
an'  the  hearts  o*  mony  mae  than  me.' 

The  Viceroy  smiled  at  the  serious- 
ness of  the  demand,  but  added,  "  If 
such  a  direct  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
God  can  give  satisfaction  to  the 
minds  of  friends  and  relatives,  the 

f process  is  an  easy  one."  He  then 
ifted  up  his  hands,  and  prayed  the 
Almighty  to  give  a  just  judgment, 
and  straight  ordered  that  all  present 
should  pass  between  his  friends  and 
himself,  arranged  on  each  side,  as 
witnesses  that  every  one  touched 
the  bodies.  Sir  Herbert  also  ranked 
himself  up  among  the  gentlemen  as 
one  of  the  witnesses.  The  people 
passed,  one  bjr  one,  and  touched  the 
bodies;  but  they  bled  not    Lowry 


and  Graham,  who  had  touched  first, 
stood  looking  on  with  apathy  until 
the  close,  when  the  Viceroy,  orderii^ 
them  forward  as  witnesses,  first 
touched  the  bodies  himself,  then  his 
friends,  one  by  one,  touched  theqi, 
and  last  of  all.  Sir  Herbert  approach^ 
ed.  Lowry's  eyes  thea  gleame4 
with  an  unearthly  ardour,  Irom  so 
internal  assurance  of  Divine  justice 
and  retribution  being  instantly  numip 
fested,  and  clasping  his  hands  tOr 
gather,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Now,  now. 
now  !*'  Sir  Herbert  fixed  on  him  a 
look  of  rage  and  indignation— went 
forward  and  touched  poth  bodies— 
No^neither  of  them  gushed  out  a^ 
bleeding,  nor  was  there  any  super*> 
natural  appearance  whatever, 

Lowry's  elated  eye  sunk,  and  bis 
heart  was  humbled,  but  it  was  to  the 
will  of  Providence,  for  he  lifted  both 
his  hands,  and  said,  *'  Well,  it  is  past, 
and  no  more  can  be  said  I  The  wiU 
of  the  Lord  be  done !  But  as  sure  as 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  the  muiv 
derer  of  these  virgms  shall  not  go 
down  to  his  grave  in  peace,  for  tb3r 
blood  shall  cry  to  their  Creator  from 
the  ground,  and  his  curse  shall  be 
upon  the  guilty  heart  for  ever  I  They 
hae  met  wi*  a  cruel  and  untimely 
death;  but  be  who  they  may.  Til  lay 
them  baith  in  my  ain  burial-place." 

Every  heart  bled  for  Lowry  and 
his  friend,  and  every  tongue  was 
muttering  curses,  not  loud,  but  de«), 
on  their  new  laird,  whom  all  the  old 
vassals  both  suspected  and  detested. 
And  no  sooner  had  Montrose  left 
that  quarter  to  preside  in  the  Parliar 
ment  at  Perth,  than  Sir  Herbert's 
people  be^an  to  shew  symptoms,  not 
only  of  dissatisfaction,  but  of  open 
rebellion.  Resolved  to  make  an  ex- 
ample oi  those  most  obnoxious  te 
him,  in  order  to  strike  others  with 
terror,  he  warned  seven  tenants  and 
feuars  off  the  estate,  against  Friday 
next,  Lowryand  Alexander  Graham's 
fadier  being  among  the  number. 

The  community  were  amazed  at 
these  tyrannical  proceedings,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  kind  treatment  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive. 
Accordingly,  they  seemed,  by  some 
mutual  assent,  to  regard  the  mandate 
with  disdain,  and  made  no  motions 
of  removal,  either  previous  to,  or  on 
the  appointed  day.  As  if  glad  of 
such  Mn  opportunity  of  revenge,  and 
of  manifssttng  his  power,  down  came 
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Sir  Herbert  with  his  proper  officerti 
and  ordered  all  the  furniture  of  the 
devoted  families  to  be  thrown  to  the 
door,  and  if  not  removed  before 
nigh^  to  be  burnt  The  men  did  as 
thef  were  ordered;  and  this  work  of 
devastation  went  on  from  morning 
till  towards  the  evening,  the  women 
crying,  beseeching,  and  uttering 
anathemas  on  the  usurper,  as  they 
called  him.  He  regarded  them  not 
otherwise  than  to  mock  them,  and 
superintended  the  work  the  whole 
day,  encouraging  the  tardy  and  re* 
lendng  officers. 

But  while  the  women  and  children 
were  thus  bewailing  their  hard  lot, 
there  appeared  a  dogged  resignation 
among  the  men,  who  sauntered  about 
in  pairs,  regarding  the  aggressor  often 
with  grim  smiles,  as  of  satisfaction, 
which  inflamed  him  still  the  more. 
They  probably  knew  what  he  little 
dreamed  of,  that  there  was  then  in 
preparation  for  him  a  catastrophe, 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  kept  on 
record  in  the  family  annals,  would 
not  gain  credit  at  this  distance  of 
time.  It  was  the  effect  of  one  of 
those  bursts  of  popular  indignation 
against  oppression,  which  is  most 
apt  to  break  out  when  they  have  no 
^ther  redress;  and  in  this  case,  the 
provocation  was  double,  for  they  re^ 
garded  their  oppressor  as  likewise 
the  murderer  of  their  rightful  heiress. 
But  the  term  of  lording  it  over 
the  trusty  vassals  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  stock  was  concluded.  About 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
^8d  of  July,  I602,abodyof  armedmen 
rushed  from  a  bam,  which,  it  appear- 
ed, they  had  entered  by  a  back  door. 
Some  of  them  had  their  visors  down, 
others  their  faces  blackened,  and 
concerning  their  numbers,  there  were 
many  diflSrences  of  opinion.  But 
the  main  facts  were  well  authentica- 
ted. They  instantly  surrounded  Sir 
Herbert,  seized  him,  and  ordered 
him  to  prepare  for  instant  death. 
At  that  fearful  injunction,  the  nature 
of  the  villain  and  craven  became 
manifest.  He  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
cried  out,  "  Mercy,  mercy  I"  He 
prayed,  he  tore  his  hair,  and  wept, 
Drayinj^  out  like  a  maniac.  He  prof- 
fered Kee.remission  of  all  debts — all 
offences.  He  even  proffered  to  leave 
Scotland,  and  renounce  all  claim  on 
the  estate.  ^  We'll  midce  shorter 
wark  wi'  such  a  cursed   claim  w 


youn!*  said  they,  and  instantly  put 
a  running  cord  about  his  neck,  and 
bore  him  on  their  arms  into  tlie  bam, 
with  ferocious  alacrity,  while  he  con-* 
tinned  roaring  out,  *'  Murder,  mur« 
der  I"  and  "  O  mercy,  mercy !"  time 
about;  but  none  pitied  him,  or  came 
to  the  rescue.  "  Mercy  1"  cried  they 
in  derision;  ''such  as  you  gave,  so 
shall  you  have."  With  that,  they  threw 
the  end  of  the  rope  over  a  high  joist 
of  the  bam.  A  gigantic  fellow,  who 
seemed  the  leader  of  the  gang«  seized 
it ;  and  wrapping  it  round  both  bis 
hands,  tightened  it,  and  then  asked 
his  victim  if  he  had  no  prayer  to 
pray,  and  no  confession  to  roidce  ? 

"  O  yes,  yes  I  I  have,  I  have  !  I 
have  a  prayer  to  pray,  and  a  confes- 
sion to  make,"  cried  the  wretch,  glad 
to  gain  a  little  respite  by  any  means, 
in  hopes  of  some  motion  in  his  fa- 
vour. "  Grant  me  a  reprieve,  and 
I  will  confess  all." 

**  Then  in  this  world  there  is  only 
one  chance  of  a  respite,"  said  the 
gigantic  chief,  "  which  is,  by  confess- 
ing  all  that  you  know  regarding  the 
deaths  of  our  yoim^^  lady  and  her 
friend  Lucy  Lumsdaine." 

"  I  will,  I  will !"  cried  he— «  Only 
let  me  be  heard  before  a  tribunal  of 
justice,  and  not  be  tried  by  masked 
assassins.  This,  however,  I  will  con* 
fess,  that  my  hands  are  guiltless  of 
their  blood." 

"  It  is  a  lie  I"  said  his  accuser, 
fiercely ;  ^  and  it  is  meet  that  such 
a  ruffian  go  to  hell  with  a  lie  on  his 
tongue.    Full  him  up!" 

*•  O  no,  no  I"  criett  he  in  agony*^ 
«« I  tell  you  the  tmth.  The  hands  of 
another  assassin  shed  their  blood. 
These  hands  are  clean  of  it,  as  1  shall 
answer  at  the  tribunal  above  I"  And 
so  saying,  he  spread  forth  his  hands 
towards  heaven. 

*'  It  is  a  lie,  I  tell  you,  and  a  blas^ 
phemous  one  1"  said  the  chief.  "  So 
either  confess  the  whole  tmth,  or 
here  you  go ;  for  we  know  you  for 
the  Queen  of  England's  agent,  and 

fuilty  of  their  murder."  So  saying, 
e  tightened  the  rope,  and  began  to 
heave  the  guilty  wretch  from  the 
ground. 

**  Stop,  stop,  master  I"  cried  one ; 
**  perhaps  he  will  yet  confess  the 
whole  tmth  and  live." 

"  Yes,  yes  I  Hold,  hold !"  cried  the 
culprit  in  the  utmost  desperation, 
■eifing  &6  rope  with  both  hands,  and 
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drafting  it  down  to  slacken  !t;  **  I 
will,  1  will !  I  will  confess  all  and  live. 
Did  you  not  say  live,  friend  ?  I  long 
only  to  live  until  brought  to  a  fair 
trial,  and  I  u^tT/  confess  all.  I  swear 
then,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  that  I  did 
not  murder  the  maidens.  But  to  save 
my  own  life,  and  at  the  express  com- 
mand of  my  sovereign,  whom  I  dared 
not  disobey,  I  connived  at  it  They 
were  murdered,  and  I  saw  them  sunk 
in  the  place  from  whence  they  were 
taken.'* 

"  Then  the  corpses  could  not 
bleed,"  observed  one,  "  since  he  was 
not  the  actual  murderer.  This  is 
wonderful !  The  judgment  of  Heaven 
still  is  just!" 

«  So  is  that  of  Eachan  M'Farlane  !*' 
cried  the  gigantic  chief,  who  held  the 
farther  end  of  the  rope,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  had  the  victim  dangling 
round  and  round  in  the  air,  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  Then  there  was  a 
great  hubbub,  some  crying  one  thing 
and  some  another,  and  some  madlv 
trying  to  pull  him  down  again,  which 
finished  his  existence  almost  instan- 
taneously. They  then  fastened  the 
end  of  the  cord,and  leaving  him  hang- 
ing, they  marched  away  in  a  body, 
going  over  the  Bufrow  Swire  in  the 
evening,  as  if  men  from  another  dis- 
trict 

This  singular  violence  was  very 
little  looked  into.  There  was  little 
intermeddling  between  chief  and  vas- 
sal in  those  days ;  and,  moreover,  it 
was  probably  shrewdly  guessed  from 
what  high  ana  dangerous  source  the 
removing  of  the  heiress  proceeded. 
Lownr  and  Graham  were  seized  next 
day,  but  shortly  released,  it  having 
been  proven  at  once  that  they  were 
not  present,  having  been  both  enga- 
ged in  loading  a  cart  with  furniture 
at  the  time  the  outrage  took  place, 
and  totally  i^orant  ofwhat  was  go- 
ing on ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
there  never  was  one  of  the  perpetra^ 
tors  discovered,  nor  was  any  one  of 
that  district  particularly  suspected. 
A  M*Farlane  there  was  not  in  it ;  and 
it  has,  therefore,  been  often  hinted 
that  the  vassals  had  bargained  with 
that  wild  clan  for  a  body  of  men  to 
come  down  and  rid  them  of  their  up- 
start tyrant 

That  very  evening,  as  a  number  of 
the  retainers  were  going  to  remove 
the  body  from  the  bam,  who  should 
they  see  but  the  Countess  Dowager, 
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their  late  young  lady's  mother,  who 
had  disappeared  on  the  same  night 
with  her  daughter,  and  whom  they 
believed  to  have  been  murdered 
along  with  her;  yet  there  she  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  bam. 
Tme,  there  had  been  no  confession 
made  of  her  death,  neither  had  it  been 
revealed  to  Lowry  in  his  vision.  But 
she  was  missing  with  the  rest,  and 
the  horror  of  the  group  mav  well  be 
conceived  when  they  beheld  her 
standing  watching  the  corpse  of  the 
murderer.  She  was  recognised  at 
once,  and  though  she  beckoned  them 
onward,  and  moved  forward  slowly 
and  majestically  to  meet  them,  this 
was  a  visitation  they  had  not  courage 
to  abide,  but  retreated  in  a  body  to 
the  castle.  Still  she  advanced.  It  was 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  as  she 
approached  the  great  front  duor  that 
looked  towards  the  lake,  there  were 
visages  of  dismay  peeping  from  every 
window ;  and  as  the  spectre  entered 
the  gate,  there  was  a  rush  from  the 
castle  by  the  other  entrance,  which 
created  a  noise  like  thunder. 

Great  was  the  consternation  that 
ensued';  for  from  that  moment  no  one 
durst  enter  the  castle  either  by  day 
or  night,  for  there  were  wailinga 
heard  within  it,  and  lights  seen  pass- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  darkness  of  mid- 
night At  length  the  old  witch  wife 
issued  from  her  cot  in  the  lin,  and 
summoned  Lowry  and  Graham,  and 
several  of  the  head  families,  to  attend 
at  the  castle,  and  receive  their  Lady 
Dowager's  commands,  who  was  ac- 
tually returned  to  her  daughter's  cas- 
tle and  estate,  living,  and  in  good 
health.  But  the  warning,  coming  as 
it  did  from  such  an  equivocal  source, 
remained  unattended  to  for  a  time, 
the  people  believing  it  was  the  Coun- 
tess 8  spirit,  not  herself,  till  she  shew- 
ed herself  walking  about  publicly, 
and  then  the  servants  and  retainers 

? gathered  to  her,  and  obeyed  her  as  in 
ormer  times. 

As  she  did  not  reveal  to  any  one 
where  she  had  been,  so  no  one  took 
it  on  him  to  enquire.  But  she  told 
them  that  her  grief  and  jHsrplexity 
had  never  till  then  reached  its  height^ 
for  until  the  dying  confession  of  the 
wretch  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  so 
credited  agent  of  a  tigress,  she  had 
strong  hopes  that  her  daughter  ww 
alive.  But  that  confession  had  rhaoi 
ged  her  fondest  hopes  to  the  deepMfe 
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sorrow;  and  she  durst  not  set  afoot 
in  England  while  Queen  Elizabeth 
lived,  nor  yet  remain  in  Scotland, 
save  in  concealment,  therefore  she 
thought  of  proceeding  to  Flanders. 

While  things  were  in  this  confu- 
sion at  the  castle,  who  should  make 
bis  appearance  in  the  vicinity,  but 
the  identical  horse-jockey  who  was 
hnoum  to  have  been  the  murderer  of 
the  young  lady  their  mistress,  and 
suspected  likewise  to  have  made 
away  with  poor  Lucy,  the  only  wit- 
ness of  bis  atrocities.  The  fellow 
now  came  in  grand  style,  having  li- 
very servants  attending  him ;  and  he 
was  dispatching  messengers  back- 
wards and  for  wards,  to  England  every 
day.  He  had  even  the  effrontery  to 
ride  openly  about,  and  make  many 
enquiries  of  the  state  of  affairs  about 
the  castle,  supposing,  as  the  vassals 
judged,  that  in  nis  new  and  grand  ca^ 
pacity  he  was  not  recognised.  But  his 
features  had  left  among  them  an  im- 
pression of  horror  not  to  be  obliteniF 
ted.  Everyone  who  had  seen  him  on 
the  former  occasion,  knew  him,  and 
none  better  than  Alexander  Graham. 

A  consultation  was  called  of  all  the 
principal  retainers,  on  which  it  ap- 
pearca  that  every  one  suspected  an- 
other English  plot,  but  neither  knew 
what  it  was,  nor  how  to  frustrate  it 
No  one  who  has  not  heard  the  tradi- 
tionary story,  or  consulted  the  annals 
of  that  family,  will  guess  what  was 
resolved  on  at  that  meeting.  Simply 
this,  that  they  would  go  m  a  body 
and  hang  the  English  villain.  The 
late  event  had  been  so  much  talked 
about,  so  much  applauded,  and  so 
well  kept,  that  hanging  had  become 
rather  popular  among  these  sturdy 
vassals.  It  was  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and  accordingly  that  very  night  a 
party  was  made  up,  accoutred  much 
as  the  former  one,  who  proceeded  to 
the  8tranger*s  hostel,  which  was  not 
in  the  village  at  the  castle,  but  in  the 
larger  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  loch. 
There  they  made  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack, demanding  the  English  scoun- 
drels to  be  delivered  into  their  hands. 
But  they  had  to  do  with  better  men 
in  these  English  scoundrels  than  the 
other  paity  had,  and  in  all  probabili- 
ty the  attacking  party  was  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  former  one,  for  the  Eng- 
lishman at  once,  with  many  tremen- 
dous oaths  and  curses,  prepared  to 
defend  himself  against  the  whol^ 
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mob,  with  no  one  to  support  him  but 
his  two  livery  servants.  A  stout  bat- 
tle ensued  at  the  door,  and  ten  times 
did  the  English  hero  drive  tliem  back 
almost  single-handed,  cursing  them, 
meanwhile,  for  all  the  lowsy  coward- 
ly assassins  of  their  country  gathered 
together,  and  swearing,  moreover,  to 
extirpate  every  soul  ot  them ;  but  at 
length  rushing  too  far  forward,  he 
was  surrounded,  wounded,  and  taken. 
For  all  that,  he  never  ceased  laying 
about  him  and  struggling  to  the  last ; 
and  it  was  questioned  if  all  the  men 
there  would  have  been  able  to  have 
put  the  rope  about  his  neck.  They 
never  would,  without  binding  both 
his  feet  and  hands,  and  neither  of  the 
pairs  were  very  easily  restrained. 

They  were  dragging  him  away  to  a 
tree,  when  Habby  Simpson,  the  land- 
lord, arrived  to  the  rescue,  with  a 
strong  band  of  villagers,  who  drew 
up  in  front  and  opposed  the  assail- 
ants ;  and  Habby  told  them  that  he 
would  besecurity  for  the  gentleman*s 
appearance  at  any  tribunal,  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  that  before  a  stranger 
should  be  butchered  in  such  a  cow« 
ardly  way,  witliin  his  premises,  he 
and  his  assistants  would  fight  till  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood.  And,  more- 
over, he  requested  them  to  remem- 
ber, that  men  who  appeared  in  masks 
were  held  as  vagabonds,  and  that  ho 
and  his  friends  were  at  liberty  to 
shoot  them  all  with  perfect  impu- 
nity. 

"  Why,  but,  honest  Habby,"  said 
one,  "  ye  perhaps  dinnk  ken  that  this 
is  tlie  ruffian  who  murdered  onr 
young  lady  and  Lucy  Lumsdaiue  V* 

"  It  is  a  /j>,  you  scoundrel,"  cried 
the  horse-dealer,  with  great  indigna- 
tion ;  "  mine  are  the  hands  that  never 
injured  a  woman,  though  I  have 
risked  my  life  often  to  save  them. 
But  mine  is  a  tale  that  will  not  tell 
here.  I  appeal  to  your  lady,  and, 
backed  by  this  mine  host  and  his 
friends,  1  defy  you." 

The  conspirators  then  inbisted  on 
taking  him  to  the  cnstlo,  but  Habby 
Simpson  would  not  trust  him  in  their 
hands,  but  kept  him,  and  became 
bound  for  him.  The  next  day,  David 
Dullaii,  the  steward  on  the  estate, 
came  downto  take  the  deposition;  but 
the  Englishman  Install  patience  at  the 
accusation,  and  would  du  little  else 
save  curse  and  swear.  He  denied 
the  murder  of  the  virgins,  with  many 
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horrid  oaths,  and  pro£fored  to  pro- 
duce them  Dodi  alive  if  sufTered  to 
depart  on  hit  parole. 

David  replied,  «  That  as  for  pro- 
ducing the  virgins  alive,  after  tneir 
murder  had  heen  confessed  hy  his 
companion,  with  the  rope  about  his 
neck,— after  their  bodies  had  both 
been  found  and  buried,  was  what  no 
Scottish  judge  would  swallow;  he 
doubted  if  even  an  English  one 
would ;  and  that  it  was  natural  for 
such  a  culprit  to  wish  to  be  set  at 
liberty ;  but  for  his  part,  he  certainly 
knew  of  no  man  living  who  better 
deserved  the  fallows." 

The  Englishman  then  began  an 
explanation,  as  well  as  his  rage  Would 
let  him ;  but  his  dialect  was  not  quite 
intelligible  to  David  Dallas,  who 
could  only  smile  at  such  a  strange 
defence,  the  tenor  of  which  was,  that 
**  he  undertook  tiie  murder  of  the  two 
young  ladies  to  save  them  alive."  The 
steward  had  no  farther  patience ;  so 
he  ordered  him  to  be  manacled,  con* 
veyed  to  the  castle,  and  chained  in 
the  dungeon.  The  Countess,  after 
consulting  with  the  steward  and  se- 
veral others,  entertained  no  doubt 
that  this  man  was  the  murderer  of 
her  only  daughter  and  Lucy.  In- 
deed, as  the  evidence  stood,  it  was 
impossible  to  believe  otherwise. 
And  it  is  therefore  probable,  that, 
before  she  left  her  country,  she  had 
resolved  to  give  up  the  detested 
agent  of  a  detested  woman  to  popu- 
lar vengeance,  for  shortly  after,  he 
was  brought  to  the  castle,  at  least  in 
a  few  days,  a  ereat  mob  assembled 
and  peremptorily  demanded  his  life. 
So  he  was,  as  if  by  compulsion,  given 
up  to  them,  placed  on  a  platform  in 
front  of  the  castle,  the  rope  put  about 
his  neck,  and  a  certain  time  allowed 
him  to  make  a  full  confession.  He 
began  the  same  confused  story  about 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  of 
his  undertaking  the  murder  of  the  two 
oung  ladies  to  save  their  livea;  but 
lis  voice  was  often  drowned  by  re- 
peated hurras  of  derision.  At  length, 
as  if  driven  to  desperation,  he  began 
a  hurraing  louder  than  any  of  them, 
jumping  on  the  platform  as  if  gone 
mad,  and  shouting  louder  and  louder, 
till,  on  looking  around,  they  beheld 
a  party  coming  up  at  full  canter, 
tiieir  own  young  lady  in  front,  and 
the  voung  Lord  Piercy  on  her  right 
huid^  and  Lucy  on  her  left,  who  were 
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now  shouting  out  to  save  the  brave 
fellow.  The  (nrder  was  instantly 
obeyed ;  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and, 
are  he  left  the  platform,  was  invited 
to  be  the  principal  guest  of  the  noble 
party  in  the  castle. 

So  ends  my  tale;  and  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  let  it  end  here, 
without  any  explanation,  as  there  it 
one  circumstance,  and  one  only» 
which  I  cannot  explain.  This  brave 
Englishman's  name  was  Henry  Wil* 
son.  He  had  been  for  a  number  of 
years  house-steward  to  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  heard  dally 
that  this  great  and  royal  heiress's 
name  was  a  favourite  theme  with  that 
ambitious  family.  On  his  lord's  goii^ 
up  to  court  at  London,  Wilson  was 
dismissed  for  some  irregularities, 
which  he  took  greatly  to  heart  And 
he  being  a  man  out  of  place,  and  pro- 
bably a  dissipated  character,  waa 
applied  to,  among  oUiers,  to  make 
away  with  this  dangerous  heiress  te 
two  crowns.  He  agreed  to  it  at  once, 
promising,  for  a  high  reward,  to  be 
the  princip^  egent,  but  determined, 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  save  the 
young  lady's  life,  as  the  sure  means 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  his  b^ 
loved  and  indulgent  master.  For- 
tune favoured  him  particularly  on  his 
gracious  intent  in  the  first  instance ; 
for,  on  the  night  when  he  had  pro- 
mised to  bring  the  young  lady,  dead 
or  alive,  to  his  associates,  there 
chanced  to  be  the  corpse  of  a  French 
girl  in  the  castle,  newly  dead  and 
screwed  in  her  coffin,  and  it  was  for 
her  the  new  grave  was  made  in  the 
churchyard.  That  body  he  took  to 
his  associates,  filling  the  coffin  with 
rubbish ;  and  the  young  lady  he  coik 
veved  safe  to  Alnwick  Castle.  She 
being  most  anxious  to  have  her  foster- 
sister,  Lucy,  with  her,  and  the  latter 
proving  a  great  stumbling-block  to 
the  new  claimant,  he  undertook,  oft 
the  promise  of  another  reward,  to 
make  away  with  her  also,  and  sink 
her  in  the  loch  beside  her  mistress. 
He  so  managed  matters,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  reward,  and  deceived  the 
villain  a  second  time,  conveying Luey 
safe  to  her  beloved  mistress;  but 
where  he  procured  the  second  boc^ 
that  was  sunk  in  the  sack.  Is  tlie 
only  circumstance  which  I  never 
heard  explained.  The  P^^QO^P^^ 
heiress  of  two  crowns  was  jeyl>jl|y 
received,  and  most  honourabVMlfr 
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•d  by  th«   PWrcjrg,    whil*  younf  if  any  one  •utpieto  that  th«  story 

Lord  Piarcy  and  ahe  were  privately  is  forged,  out  of  malice  to  Queen 

betrothed  to  each  other,  while  the  ui'  Elizabeth,  tho  ffreatest  and  vilest  of 

defatigable  Henry  Wilson  was  raised  her  sex,  let  such  turn  to  Lodge's  U- 

higher  in  his  chief's  favour  than  ever,  lustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  ii. 

I  must  now  add  a  suggestion  of  p.  128;  ditto,  vol.  iii.  p.  178;  Pennant's 

my  own,  of  the  certainty  of  which  I  London,  p.  259 ;  ana  see,  also,  Grain* 

have  no  doubt  It  is,  that  the  witch-  ger's  Biographical  History,  and  the 

wife  was  the  Countess  Dowager  in  Peerage  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  98,  and 

deep  disguise.remahiing  on  the  estate  Sute  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.l  74,  and  such  will 

to  watch  and  assist  the  progress  of  be  satisfied,  that,  had  Elizabeth  never 

events.    And  I  think,  that  in  order  to  been  guilty  of  another  act  of  cruelty 

keep  her  people  free  of  all  blame  or  during  her  long  and  illustrious  reign, 

suspicion,  that  it  was  she  who  had  the  treatment  which  that  beautiful 

engaged  a  sept  of  the  M*Farlanes  to  and  accomplished  lady  received,  was 

come  down  and  cut  off  the  intruding  more  than  sufficient  to  have  made  the 

incendiary.  name  of  this  sovereign  to  stink  in  the 

Now,  although  a  small  share  of  nostrils  of  all  her  sex,  and  every  free 

these    incidents    are    traditionary,  subject  of  this  empire. 


LBTTfiR  FftOM  A  LIBSRAL  WfltIO* 
TO  CHRISTOPHER  KOftTH,  BSQ. 

SfR,^It  is  now  several  years  since  you  honoured  some  lucubrations  of 
mine  with  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  under  the  designation  (if  I  forget  not, 
conferred  by  yourself)  of"  A  Liberal  Whig." 

Times  are  since  altered,  and  the  terms  "  Whig"  and  '*  Tory"  are  now 
almost  (as  they  ought  to  have  been  long  since)  forgotten,  or  lost  in  distinc- 
tions or  more  recent  creation.  Between  the  "  Conservatives"  and  the 
**  Radicals^'  of  the  present  generation  there  exists  a  far  wider  difference, 
and  of  a  far  more  vital  character,  than  any  that  could  have  been  fairly  drawn 
between  the  professed  principles,  however  at  variance  with  each  other,  of 
their  respective  political  ancestors.  Yet,  wide  as  is  the  apparent  distance 
between  them,  it  is  found  by  experience  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  their 
occasional  coalition  for  the  unworthy  purpose  or  crushing,  by  their  oppo- 
site and  contending  weights,  those  whose  pride  or  whose  misfortune  it  is 
to  be  placed  between  them.  Among  the  number — I  trust  considerable 
enough  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation — of  those  who  think  with  the 
latter  class,  I  wish  myself  to  be  ranked ;  and,  continuing  of  the  same  creed 
as  that  which  I  held  when  1  formerly  addressed  you — a  time,  certainly,  not 
more  critical  than  the  present — Uiat  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  concession 
is  alone  capable  of  saving  the  country  from  a  state  of  civil  war,  revolution, 
and  anarchy,  I  cannot  foruear  entertaining  the  hope  that  you  also  may  not  be 
less  disposed  than  you  then  were  to  make  room  in  your  Miscellany  for  the 
reflections  of  one,  whom,  though  you  may  not  always  agree  with  him,  you 
have  flattered  with  the  idea  that  you  respect  both  his  motives  and  his 
capacity. 

The  accompanying  pages  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  great  subject  of  a 
Reform  in  Parliament — nor  do  they  presume  to  offer  any  suggestions,  either 
new  or  old,  as  to  the  shape  which  tnat  measure  is  to  assume,  or  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  to  be  carried.  Their  object  is  the  more  humble  one,  of  en- 
deavouring to  repress  bootless  alarms,  and  restrain  wild  and  unreasonable 
expectations — to  expose,  at  the  same  time,  the  wickedness  of  revolutionary 
agitators,  and  the  madness  of  obstinate  and  uncompromising  defenders. 

The  author  is,  at  the  same  time,  far  from  partaking  in  the  absurd  delusion, 
that  Reform  in  Parliament  is  the  only,  or  even  the  most  important  subject 
of  political  consideration ;  or  that,  when  conceded  to  the  utmost  limits 
that  any  wise  or  moderate  man  can  allow  of  its  being  carried,  the  discus- 
sion or  those  far  greater  points  that  remain  behind  will  be  assisted,  or  at 
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all  materially  affected  or  influenced  by  it.  Reform,,  or  no  Reform,  the 
mighty  and  ail-engrossing  question  of  Uie  actual  relative  condition  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  di^rent  classes  of  British  society,  is  that  which  must  and 
will  be  examined,  and  probed  to  the  bottom ;  and  if  the  suggestions  of  over- 
weening Pride,  or  narrow  Selfishness,  are  not  alike  removed  from  the 
consideration  of  it,  dreadful  indeed  must  be  the  consequence.  The  middle 
ranks,  which  form  the  largest  and  onl v  healthy  portion  of  that  society,  must 
be  preserved  and  strengthened;  and  the  immense,  unnatural,  and  anti- 
Christian  disparity  between  the  worldly  conditions  of  the  highest  and  low- 
est greatly  diminished,  if  we  hope  to  escape  the  miserable  alternative  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  being  confounded  together  in  one  common  ruin 
and  subversion. 

On  this  and  other  momentous  points  of  actual  politics,  I  may  find  occa- 
sion to  intrude  my  speculations  upon  you  hereafter :  but  at  present  I  have 
only  time  to  bring  myself  again  to  your  recollection,  by  my  old  signature  of 

Mbtrodorus. 

LincoMs-Inn,  Feb,  10, 1881. 

Note. 

[We  were  most  happy  to  receive,  again,  a  communication  from  our  highly- 
esteemed  correspondent,  Metrodorus.  Had  it  reached  us  in  time,  we  should 
have  given  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  our  last  Number.  Before  our  present 
Number  appears,  the  fate  of  the  Three  Bills  will  have  been  decided;  but 
the  opinions  and  sentiments  expressed  by  this  <*  Liberal  Whig,"  will  be  read 
with  interest,  whatever  may  befal  the  measures  now  brought  forward  by 
his  Majesty's  Ministers.  While  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say  that  on  some 
points,  and  those  most  important  ones,  we  differ  from  him  very  essentially, 
still  we  feel  assured  that  they  are  worthy  the  consideration  of  patriotic 
men  of  all  parties. 

C.N.]    , 


CORRECTION,  MBUORATION,  REFORMATION,  REVOLUTION. 


Our  present  political  condition  is 
such  as  to  demand  some  change. 
This  is  a  proposition  which  nobody 
in  his  senses  now  ventures  to  deny. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  change 
demanded,  are  the  points  upon  which 
the  only,  and  (it  must  be  added)  a 
very  great,  diversity  of  opinion  exists; 
and,  without  attempting  what  is  ma- 
nifestly impossible,  to  reconcile  such 
diversity,  a  well-wisher  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  may 
nevertlieless  be  not  ill  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  bring  men  to  some 
general  understanding  as  to  the  use 
of  those  terms,  which  are  necessary 
to  the  right  expression  of  the  opi- 
nions they  respectively  entertam. 
Much  fallacy,  much  exaggeration, 
much  animosity,  much  consequent 
mischief,  may  be  avoided  by  such 
general  understanding.  Without  it, 
men  talk  of  they  know  not  what,  and 
listen  to  they  know  not  what,  and 
are  liable  to  they  know  not  what 
inferences  or  imputations  from  those 
who  listen  or  talk  to  them. 

Correction,  Melioration,  Reforma- 


tion, Revolution.  These  four  words 
will,  it  is  apprehended,  be  found  to 
comprehend  the  various  forms  and 
degrees  of  alteration  which  differ- 
ent persons  propose,  and  in  one  or 
more  of  which  all  unite,  since  all 
admit  that  some  alteration  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  first  fallacy,  or  mis- 
understanding, which  it  seems  desi- 
rable to  prevent,  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
word  '*  Reform,*'  as  applied  to  each 
of  these  several  modes  of  alteration. 
Now,  if  the  word  "  Reform"  is  to  be 
taken  merely  as  synonymous  with 
change,  that  is,  with  such  change  aa 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  person 
using  it,  be  an  improvement  of 
something  already  existing,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  the  word  being  so 
applied,  provided  all  persons  are 
agreed  in  so  understanding  it;  and, 
in  that  case,  we  have  only  to  distin* 
guish  the  different  degrees  of  Re* 
form  intended,  by  the  use  of  soBia 
characteristic  epithet,  as  moderaHL 
radical,  and  so  fortli.  But  if  the  wois 
"  Reform"  be  understood  more 
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ly»  as  meaning  reformation,  in  its 
only  proper  sense,  that  of  re-edifica- 
tion, re-construction,  tiien  a  great 
proportion  of  Uiose  wlio  now  call 
themselves,  and  are  (either  in  praise 
or  reproach)  called  by  others,  <*  Re- 
formers," will  be  found  to  have  no 
right  to  the  distinction;  since,  in  the 
sense  now  spoken  of,  all  alteration 
(even  for  the  better)  is  not  Reform, 
any  more  than  (injustice  it  must  be 
added)  Reform  is  necessarily  Revo- 
lution. To  reform,  in  the  sense  now 
rooken  of,  implies  Uiat  there  is  some- 
thing which  has  been,  or  must  be, 
previously  subverted.  To  correct, 
implies  onlv  that  there  are  certain 
existing  defects  which  require  to  be 
removed — ^to  meliorate  or  improve, 
only  that  there  are  some  existing 
materials  which  may  be  rendered 
more  useful — ^but  to  reform,  implies 
that  in  the  very  original  frame  or 
constitution  of  that  which  it  is  sought 
to  reform,  there  are  defects  too  deep- 
ly seated,  too  radically  inherent,  to 
be  removed,  without  the  previous 
destruction  of  that  something  to 
which  they  are  attached,  or  that  the 
materials  of  which  that  something 
is  composed,  are  so  essentially  bad 
as  to  be  incapable  of  any  improve- 
ment, or  at  least  of  such  improve- 
ment as  is  judged  to  be  necessary. 
Now,  even  in  this  sense,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  and  (to  avoid  mis- 
understanding) it  is  as  well  to  repeat^ 
reform  is  not  necessarily  revolution; 
and,  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  by 
this  last  proposition,  it  becomes  re- 
quisite to  settle  what  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
meant  by  the  word  **  Revolution." 

No.w»  in  a  physical  or  amoral  sense, 
we,  and  all  tne  rest  of  mankind,  may 
be  said  not  only  to  be  constantly 
liable  to  revolution,  but  to  be  con- 
stantly undergoing  the  actual  process. 
The  earth  and  all  its  inhabitants  are 
perpetually  revolving  on  the  earth's 
axis.  The  individuu  of  to-day,  is 
neither  physically  nor  morally  the 
individual  of  yesterday.  He  is  not 
the  same  individual  for  an  hour  to- 
gether. And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  laws  and  consUtution — the 
political  essence — of  every  nation  or 
society.  To  ascribe  immutability, 
or  even  permanence,  to  any  thing 
whatever  of  human  origin,  is  (as  we 
shall  find  occasion  to  repeat)  a  mere 
perversion  of  laimiage. 

Nevertheless,  tor  the  sake  of  dis- 
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tinction,  it  is  fit  that  some  precise 
meaning  should  be  attached  to  the 
word  **  revolution,"  when  used  in  a 
political  sense,  as  something  differ- 
ent from,  and  more  extensive  than» 
any  of  the  other  forms  of  change  to 
which  human  institutions  are  thus 
constantly  liable.  Revolution  then» 
in  this  its  more  peculiar  sense,  may 
be  said  to  denote  a-  total  change  in 
the  fundamental  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  a  nation ;  an  alteration  of  the 
acknowledged  form,  or  virtual  and 
essential  cnaracter  of  its  govern- 
ment ;  as,  from  an  absolute  to  a  li-^ 
mited  monarchy,  from  a  limited  mo- 
narchy^ to  a  republic ;  or  again,  from 
despotism  to  oligarchy  or  aristocracy, 
ana  from  either  of  these  to  demo- 
cracy, or  vice  versd.  Keeping  this  de- 
finition in  view,  the  several  changes, 
or  many  of  them,  through  which  the 
French  nation  passed,  oetween  the 
periods  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
States-General,  and  the  reciQl  of  the 
Bourbons,  might  each,  with  propriety^ 
be  marked  as  a  distinct  revolution. 
So  the  establishment  of  our  English 
Commonwealth,  after  the  deatn  of 
Charles  I.,  and  so  also  the  Restora- 
tion.of  Charles  II.,  were  each  of  them 
revolutions  in  the  sense  of  the  term 
now  insisted  on.  Our  Revolution 
(commonly  so  called)  of  1688,  and 
the  memorable  event  which  took 
place  at  Paris  last  July,  to  which  the 
same  appellation  has  also  been  given, 
would  DO  improperly  classed  under 
that  term,  unless  by  assuming  that 
by  a  succession  of  arbitrary  acts  in 
England,  and  by  the  promulgation  oC 
the  fatal  ordinances  in  France,  the 
form  of  government  in  each  country 
had  been  already  previously  changed 
from  that  of  a  limited  to  an  absolute 
monarchy — which  change  was  in  it« 
self  a  revolution,  of  however  short  a 
duration— and  then  the  subsequent 
changes,  to  which  only  the  term  is 
usually  given,  would,  with  reference 
to  what  had  already  taken  place,  be 
more  fitly  designated  as  counter-revo- 
lutions respectively.  A  mere  change 
of  dynastv,  in  the  person  or  family 
of  the  reigning  sovereign,  is  not  to 
be  characterised  as  a  revolution,  un- 
less accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
very  frame  of  the  government  itself. 
Nor  ought  every  change,  even  in  the 
frame  of  the  government,  to  be  so 
designated,  but  only  such  as  go  to 
the  extent  of  fundamental  subversion 
2g 
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i»«nt  of  ft  mere  ftbsttaet  feodoa  or 
opinion  in  farour  of  a  repnblloaa  iw 
the  best  form  of  govemmcfnt,  tbeore* 
ticalljr  considered,  and  a  design^  or 
eren  an  inclination,  to  substitnto  it 
in  tlie  room  of  that  form  of  gorem* 
ment  which  we  now  earfoj,  takW 
into  account  Uie  haeard  of  tdOmatd 
Mure,  the  rislc  of  estabHsfahig  dea* 
potism  instead  of  it,  and  the  certafaity 
of  an  intermediate  state  of  dieorgan* 
isadon,  bloodshed,  anarchr,  and  ge- 
neral misery,  which  must  be  passed 
through  hi  order  to  the  attainment  of 
it.  Those,  therefore,  who,  preferring 
a  republicffli  form  of  govemment  in 
the  abstract,  would  yet  scruple  the 
means  necessanrto  acqube  it,  are  on 
no  account  to  be  set  down  as  rerO' 
lutionists,  to  whatever  extent  their 
views  may  carry  them  in  the  second* 
ary  liffht  of  reformers.    Hiose,  <m 
the  other  hand,  who,  whatever  may 
be  their  own  opinions  or  ultimate 
object,  yet,  having  the  power  and 
means  of  persuasion,  urge  on  tiie 
Ignorant  and  unthinking  to  acts  of 
violence,  depredation,  and  blood* 
guiltiness,  by  false  or  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  evils  of  their  pre- 
sent  condition,  and  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  to  them  from  such  a 
change  as  would  be  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution,  are  themselves  re» 
volutionists  in  the  truest,  as  well  as 
by  far  the  worst,  sense  of  the  term: 
and  it  is  most  devoutly  to  be  prayea 
for  by  all  well-wishers  to  society, 
that  such  men  as  these,  while  they 
are  instigating  their  poor  deluded 
victims  to  the  commission  of  revo- 
lutionary outrage  and  insurrection, 
under  the  assurance  that  "  the  pas- 
sage will  be  sharp  but  short"*  to  the 
possession   of    that  full  beatitude 
which  they  hold  out  to  them  as  the 
end  of  the  struggle,  are,  in  fact,  dlir- 
ginp  for  themselves  a  pitfall,  inu> 
which  they  wiU,  sooner  or  later,  be 
plunged,  amidst  the  loud  and  gene- 
ral execrations  of  those  whose  ruin 
they  are  thus  attempting.  With  per- 


and  reconstruction.  And  thus  the 
difference  between  Reform  and  Re- 
volution, in  the  restricted  sense, 
which  it  is  now  sought  to  assign  to 
them  respectively,  consists  mainly 
in  this— that  the  former  term  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  process  of  subversion 
and  reconstruction  of  certain  parts 
of  the  political  machine,  the  other 
to  that  of  the  machine  itself,  or  of  its 
chief  component  parts,  together  with 
that  which  forms  the  very  principle 
or  bond  of  union  betwixt  them. 

If  this  definition  be  admitted,  it 
should  seem  to  follow  that  the  only 
changes  to  which  the  state  of  Great 
Britain  is  liable,  and  to  which  the 
term  revolution  can  properly  be  ap- 
plied, are  (as  to  its  form  of  govern- 
ment) to  an  absolute  monarchy  on 
the  one  hand,  or  to  a  republic  on  the 
other :  and  (as  to  the  fundamental 
nature  of  its  constitution)  from  its 
present  mixed  character  to  that  of 
pure  despotism,  or  pure  democracy 
--a  piu-e  aristocracy  being  a  phan- 
tom of  the  imagination  which  can 
never  have  any  actual  existence,  and 
aristocracy  itself  only  an  ingredient, 
by  the  greater  or  less  adm&ture  of 
which  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
or  of  the  people,  or  of  both,  may  be 
more  or  less  tempered,  and  changed 
from  a  pure  or  perfect,  to  a  mixed  or 
imperfect  state  of  political  essence. 
To  apply  these  remarks  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  societv  in  this  country. 
-"It  may  be  safelr  assumed  that 
there  is  no  political  party  existing, 
which  has  for  its  object,  either  avow- 
ed or  real,  such  a  revolution  as  con- 
sists In  the  establishment  of  an  ab- 
solute monarchy  or  despotism,  in 
place  of  ourpresentinstitutions.  The 
ojUy  object  of  a  revolutionary  party, 
(in  the  sense  now  attached  to  the 
^^'Al'^'Pr"??  *?3r  8uch  to  exist, 
must  therefore  be  the  establishment 
of  a  republic;  and  here  it  must  be 
observed,  in  the  first  place,   that 
toere  is  a  wide  and  most  important 
difference   between   the  entertain- 
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kens  of  this  most  'unhappy  deflcrip* 
tion  there  Is  no  reasoninfl;.  Hiey  are 
public  enemies  and  deunquents  of 
the  highest  order,  and  must  be  treat* 
ed  accordingly.  But  to  those  who» 
though  ^iltless  as  to  intention  of 
the  blacK  infamy  of  such  horrible 
designs,  are,  nevertheless,  through 
Ignorance  or  disregard  of  conse- 
quences, exposed  to  the  danger  of 
weakly  countenancing,  or  rashly  par* 
ticipadng  in  them,  a  few  reflections 
msLV  not  inaptly  be  presented,  with 
a  view  of  inaucing  them  to  pause  on 
the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  if  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  venturing  farther. 

And,  first,  as  to  this  vision  of  a  re- 
public, by  the  excessive  brightness 
of  which  their  eves  are  so  daisied  as 
to  make  them  blink  tiie  abyss  which 
most  certainly  lies  between  them  and 
the  attainment  of  it,  suppose  the 
jabyss  overleapt,  and  the  vision  with- 
in their  grasp— what  have  they  gain- 
ed in  tM  shape  either  of  national 
^rirtue,  happiness  or  prosperity — the 
only  substantial  and  general  good  to 
be  hoped  for  from  any  political 
change  whatever  ? — Greater  equality 
Jn  the  distribution  of  wealth  ?— 
Greater  facility  in  the  pursuit  of  it  ? 
—A  wider  extension  of  political 
power  and  influence  ? — A  more  just 
appreciation,  a  more  liberal  remune- 
ration, of  talent? — More  effectual 
security  to  property  ? — Greater  im- 
partiality in  the  administration  of 
justice?  Let  them  consider  whe- 
ther all  these  objects  are  not,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  attainable  at  a  cheap- 
er rate  of  exchange  than  that  which 
they  meditate ;  and  next,  whether  or 
not,  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree  as 
can  be  reasonablv  hoped  for,  even 
from  payment  of  the  price  which 
they  would  offer  for  it.  Let  them 
consider  whether  a  republican  form 
of  government,  however  excellent  in 
theory,  is  one  which  is  at  all  suited 
to  the  present  state  and  condition  of 
British  society ; — ^whether  it  is  easy, 
or  even  possible,  to  effect  such  a 
change  in  that  condition  as  would 
render  it  at  all  better  suited  to  the 
same  object; — ^whether,  on  the  con- 
trary, tliat  condition  is  not  such  that, 
supposing  a  republic  to  be  establish- 
ed to-day,  it  would  stand  a  very  good 
chance  of  beinf  converted  into  an 
oligarchy  or  a  military  despotism  to- 
morrow? If,  in  pursumg  these  re- 
flections, they  should  condescend  to 


admit  the  light  of  historical  experi- 
ence for  their  guide,  the  result  is  too 
evident— if  that  of  political  sagacity 
and  foreknowledge,  that  result  will 
still  be  the  same,  and  the  conclusion 
this— that  a  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment is  not  adapted  to  the  state 
of  society  In  which  we  live,  and  con- 
sequently that,  if  established,  it  would 
have  no  chance  whatever  of  perma- 
nence. Once  more,  to  avert  the  pos- 
sibility of  misunderstanding,  from  the 
use  of  ambiguous  language,  let  it  be 
observed  that,  in  speaking  of  a  re- 

Eublican  form  of  government,  what 
I  here  meant  is  a  democracy,  on  the 
broadest  basis  that  can  be  imagined  to 
be  practicable-^take,  for  example,  the 
most  popular  of  the  United  States  of 
America  for  a  model,  and  ingraft  upon 
it^y  improvements  that  may  be  sujg- 
gested  for  the  sake  of  augmenting  its 
popularity.  It  is  now  conceived,  at 
least,  that  those  who  preach  revolu- 
tion to  the  subjects  ot  Great  Britain 
can  have  nothing  short  of  this  in 
their  contemplation — this  they  must 
mean,  if  they  mean  any  thing  that  is 
at  all  precise  or  definite.  This,  in 
short,  or  nothing  but  a  mere  word, 
is  their  boasted  ^  greatest  possible 
happiness"  principle.  Now,  having 
saia  that  the  **  greatest  possible  hap- 

Siness,"  as  applied  to  a  community, 
I  a  term  of  relative  signification,  de- 
pending on  the  actual  constitution  and 
habits  of  the  community  to  which  It 
is  meant  to  apply  it ;  and  that,  in  this 
sense,  the  example  of  America  is  no- 
thing to  Great  Britain,  because  we 
cannot  imagine  two  conditions  of  so- 
ciety more  widel v  diffierent  from  each 
other  than  that  or  any  one  of  the  States 
composing  the  American  Union  at  the 
time  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence from  that  of  Great  Britain,  either 
then  or  now — that  (to  sav  no  more) 
there  is  between  them  this  one  im- 
portant difference — that  of  the  found- 
ers of  American  liberty  having  only 
had  to  create,  whereas  the  would-be 
fathers  of  a  British  Republic  must 
begin  by  destroying— havinj;  said 
thus  much  as  to  the  project  of  a  re- 
public in  the  abstract,  let  us  leave  the 
question  of  its  expediency  or  suit- 
ableness to  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  this  country,  and  turn  to  that  of 
its  practicability.  And  here  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  we  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  those  who,  though  par- 
tisans of  the  abstract  principle,  would 
shrink  fVom  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
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paasaffe— tbat  **  sharp  but  short  pas* 
sage/^  called  anarchf,  through  which 
some  of  their  guides  are  now  honest 
enough  to  confess  they  maj/  have  to 
struggle  to  the  attainment  of  it;  Now, 
considering  the  amount  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  must  be  required  in  order 
to  the  establishment  of  a  democrat!* 
cal  form  of  government  in  Great 
Britain,  and  which  are  no  less  than 
,    the  previous  demolition,  not  of  the 
monarchy  only,  and  its  various  rami- 
fications and  dependencies,  but  of 
the  vast  actual  bulk  of  aristocratical 
wealth  and  privileges  by  which  it  is 
supported,  who  but  a  madman  can  so 
much  as  dream  of  the  possibility  of 
accomplishing  such  a  transition  with- 
out such  a  previous  struggle  ? — and 
who  (to  push  the  argument  one  step 
farther)— who,  that  is  not  worse  ^an 
a  madman,  will  presume  to  assure  the 
ignorant  and  unthinking,  that  the 
passage  will  be  a  «  short"  one,  or 
that  it  will,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, lead  to  the  end  contemplated  ? 
Reform  is  not  necessarily  revolu- 
tion.— This  we  have  said  and  again 
repeat — the  distinction  cannot  be  too 
constantly  kept  in  mind.    But  in  the 
mouths  of  these  humane  assertors  of 
the  "  sharp  but  short"  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  they  not  only  do 
mean  the  same  thing,  but,  by  the  mode 
of  reasoninj^  employed  in  speaking 
of  them,  it  is  frequently  rendered  no 
easy  task  again  to  disunite  them. 
**  Popularize  the  government,"  say 
they ;  **  reform  the  representation  on 
the    broadest    basis;    and*'— what 
then  ?  why,  then—"  the  people  will 
be  patient,  or  the  mass  of  the  people 
will  rally  round  a  constitution,  whose 
frame  is  co-extensive  with  tiiem- 
selves,  and  whose  vitals  are  organic 
of  their  wisdom  and  virtue."    Pre- 
cious jargon,  this,  to  be  sure— and 
such  as  would  have  been  well  suited 
to  the  wildest  days  of  French  Jaco- 
binism. To  hear  them  uttered  makes 
one  for  the  moment  imagine  that  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  passage,  if 
not  its  accompanying  horrors,  has 
begun  already— that  the  floodgates 
are  already  open,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary torrent  ready  to  burst  in  up- 
on and  overwhelm  us.     But  let  not 
these  self-sufficient  gentlemen  de- 
ceive themselves,  while  they  attempt 
to    frighten   others— let  them    not 
prate  and  bully  themselves  into  ima- 
gining that  such  a  state  of  things  has 
actually  arrived,  as  that,  with  the 
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apprehension  of  which  they  seek  to 
disturb  the  weak  and  drivelling  aria* 
tocracy — those  "thoughtless  crea- 
tures," who  now  look  with  such  pla- 
cid indifference  at  the  cloud  that  is 
gathering  round  them,  "black  as 
tiieir  hearts,  or  dense  as  Uieir  stu- 
pidity !"  The  floodgates  are  opened 
certaonly — but  they  are  those  only 
(Heaven  be  thanked !)  of  noise  and 
nonsense,  such  as  these  good  gentle- 
men are  now  self-convicted  of  being 
in  the  habit  of  uttering  in  their  own 
chosen  conclaves,  but  whidi,  if  ^ey 
think  to  palm  on  the  world  at  large 
as  the  sense  of  Uie  people  of  England, 
or  of  any  portion  of  that  people 
worthy  the  name  of  a  party,  Uiey  only 
evince  that  their  knowledge  of  Uie 
present  state  of  society — their  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature  hi 
general — ^is  about  upon  a  level  with 
leir  skill  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
moral  and  political  philosophy. 

Neither  is  the  British  aristocracy 
—that "  infatuated,"  "  domhieering,^' 
"blind,"  "proud,"  "selfish,"  "timid," 
"black-hearted,"  "densely  stupid," 
part  of  the  nation — that  class  of 
"fated  people,"  "admiring  fools," 
"  stricken  with  mental  bhndness," 
''  thoughtless  creatures  who  have  no 
perceptions  that  ever  extend  beyond 
an  effect,"  "  a  degree  only  more  de- 
cent than  Nero,"  (we  select  only  a 
few  of  the  more  polite  and  appro* 
priate  epithets  eropoyed  to  designate 
it  in  about  six  or  eight  pages  of  an 
article  in  the  last  Westminster  Re- 
view, already  referred  to,)— neither, 
we  say,  is  the  British  aristocracy 
ready  to  concede  to  these  modest 
reformers  Uie  boon  so  reasonably 
demanded — nor  are  they,  (Ae  re- 
formers,) whatever  they  may  pre- 
tend or  fancy,  in  a  situafion  to  en- 
force the  demand.    The  aristocracy 
will  neither  surrender  its  rights  and 
privileges— its  wealth  and  power- 
Its  "  accursed  domination"— without 
a  struggle— nor  are  its  opponents 
able  to  compel  such  surrenoer,  either 
with  or  without  one.  If  the  question 
must  be  tried  upon  this  issue,  we  are 
prepared  for  it— but  we  trust  that  the 
real  and  inherent  good  sense  and 
virtue  of  the  country  will  avert  the 
trial— for  bloody  and  fearful  (we  are 
ready  to  admit)  it  would  be,  although 
to  be  followed  (as  we  are  sure)  by  a 
result  widely   different  from  that 
which  these  good  people  anticipate. 
There  is  one  short  passage  in  the 
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article  of  the  Review  already  so  often 
referred  to,  which  for  its  unsuspect- 
ing truth  and  simplicitv,  is  wortn  all 
tiie  falsehood  and  rodomontade  of 
the  remainder— or,  rather,  as  a  set- 
off,  will  afford  more  than  aneouipoise 
against  all  the  rest  of  its  miscnievous 
absurdity.  It  is  that  in  which  the 
writer,  evidently  writhing  under  the 
disappointment  of  his  hopes  to  have 
witnessed  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  attri- 
butes the  failure  to  the  accidental 
misfortune  of  the  labourers,  from 
whom  so  much  was  expected,  ha- 
ving had  at  the  time  '*  full  employ- 
ment"— **  Had  woric  failed,"  he  says, 
"  wheathe  peasantry  were  breaking 
out  into  tumult," — how  imlucky  that 
it  did  not  fail ! — *'  who  that  knows 
the  materials  for  combustion,  can 
fail  to  tremble  at  the  bare  thought 
of  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence ?"  So,  then,  that  a  supply  of 
work  at  this  critical  period  did  not 
fail  the  peasantry,  is  the  cause  Uiat 
those  **  who  know  the  materials  for 
4;ombustion,"  did  fail  to  tremble. 
This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  prettily 
expressed — ^but,  not  to  waste  time 
in  admiring  the  mere  beauties  of  ex- 

}>re88ion,  let  us  attend  to  what  fol- 
ows — "  It  has  so  happened,  by  a 
most  curious  dispensation,  that  the 
very  example  that  has  fired  the  minds 
of  the  manufacturing  population,  has, 
through  its  effects,  starred  their  ac- 
tion. The  troubles  of  France  and 
Beldum  have  thrown  them  out  of 
the  European  market  England  has 
had  a  great  proportion  of  their 
orders,  and  our  manufacturers  have 
been  .sufficiently,  if  not  amply,  em- 
ployed. The  activity  of  their  hands 
has  checked  the  impulses  of  their 
minds,  but  Uie  spring  will  not  lose 
its  force  because  it  is  pent" 

What  is  precisely  intended  by  the 
metaphor  of  a  spring  not  losing  its 
'  force  because  it  is  pent,  as  applied  to 
the  present  position  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes,  need  not  be  asked  too 
curiously,  because  the  real  merit  of 
the  passage  consists  in  the  previous 
confession.  So,  then,  it  seems,  the 
oppressed,  tortured,  enslaved,  but 
brave  and  indignant  mass  of  the 
British  populace  is  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  perform  the  virtuous  action 
of  rising  against  their  blind  and  stupid 
rulers,  ana  hurling  them  to  the  earth, 
unless  under  the  influence  of  imme- 
diate distress  and  starvation.    We 
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fully  believe  it;  and  we  fully  believe, 
also,  that  that  unlucky  absence  of 
immediate  distress  and  starvation,  to 
which  alone  the  writer  ascribes  it 
that  we  are  not  already  revolution- 
ized (or  popularized,  as  his  phrase 
is)  to  his  heart's  content,  and  to 
which  he  affixes  the  term  **  curious 
dispensation,"  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Divine  Providence,  acting  on 
general  principles,  without  reference 
to  the  partial  or  distorted  views  of 
things  which  are  sometimes  taken 
by  short-sighted  mortals,  and  more 
especially  so  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  prevailing  passion  or 
prejudice.  The  Manchester  manu- 
facturers, though  excited,  no  doubt, 
by  the  contagious  examples  of  France 
and  Belgium,  are  nevertiieless  quiet, 
because  they  are  not  distressed ;  and 
the  reason  why  they  are  not  dis- 
tressed, is  that  the  manufacturers  of 
France  and  Belgium  are  distressed-* 
that,  too,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
events  which  have  excited  the  en- 
thusiasm of  our  manufacturers,  who, 
but  for  the  unlucky  circumstance 
that  they  are  not  in  distress,  would 
ere  now  (so  says,  at  least,  this  exqui- 
site reasoner)  have  broken  out  into 
open  rebellion.  But  is  it  not  always 
thus  ?  When  has  there  been,  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  or  when  will 
there  be,  a  period  that  distress  has 
not  somewhere  existed,  or  will  not 
always  somewhere  exist?  or  that 
distress,  where  it  exists,  is  not  attend- 
ed by  discontent  ?  or  that  discontent, 
unless  repressed  by  some  principle 
of  counteraction,  does  not  break  out 
into  overt  acts  of  tumult  or  of  rebel- 
lion ?  But  the  merit  of  the  confes- 
sion is  this,  that  the  people  are  not 
to  be  so  excited  except  by  actual 
distress,  and  by  distress  only.  No  I 
The  harangues  of  Mr  Cobbett— the 
ravings  of  &e  Westminster  Reviewer 
— all  will  not  do.  They  may,  in- 
deed, occasion  some  Swing  letters, 
some  mischievous  and  criminal  burn- 
ings, some  riots,  and  a  few  execu- 
tions ;  but,  all  they  can  do,  they  can- 
not stir  up  a  rebellion,  still  less  bring 
about  a  revolution,  unless  tiiey  have 
distress — not  partial  and  occasional 
only — not  such  only  as  has  existed 
ever  since  the  world  began,  and  will 
probably  never  cease  to  exist  so  long 
as  the  world  endures — but  deep, 
general)  lasting  distress,  and  such  as 
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b  irremovable,  except  by  means  of 
■ome  convulsion  as  great  and  gene- 
ral as  iuelf.  It  is  to  a  state  of  dis- 
tress like  ^s,  and  to  nothing  less, 
that  they  \o6k  for  the  success  of  their 
hopes  and  machinations;  and  they 
imagine  tiuit  they  20  some  way  to» 
wards  the  accomplishment,  by  false- 
ly representing  that  it  eidsts,  and> 
still  more  falsely,  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  present  form  of  government  and 
the  vices  of  its  admmistration.  On 
•uch  gross  misstatement  and  per- 
Tersion  of  facts  do  they  rely  as  tkeir 
only  chance  of  victory ;  and  by  the 
frequent  and  full  exposure  of  their 
egregious  fallacies  we  may  best  hope 
to  defeat  them. 

£ndand,tothe  utter  dismay  and  dis* 
eomnture  of  these  admirers  of  **  sharp 
but  short  passages,"  is  not  prepared 
to  follow  toe  examples  of  France  and 
Belgium.  Why?  Because  their  cases 
are  wholly  dissimilar — ^because  what 
was  right  or  pardonable  in  the  latter 
instances  would  be  not  barely  wrong, 
but  even  monstrous,  in  the  former. 
The  late  revolution  (if  so^  it  may  be 
called)  in  France,  was  necessitated 
by  the  previous  attempt  at  revolution 
on  the  part  of  the  government  Its 
«im  was  to  preserve,  not  to  overthrow 
the  constitution  by  law  established. 
That  of  Belgium  was  an  insurrection 
to  shake  off  a  foreign  yoke,  imposed, 
not  in  right  of  conquest,  (a  position 
which  i^enerally  commands  respect, 
even  if  it  does  not  ensure  obedience,) 
but  at  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  a 
congress  of  states,  self-empowered 
to  regulate  the  future  destinies  of 
Europe.  In  both  cases,  the  price  paid 
for  the  assertion  even  of  justice  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be,  enormous 
^-besides  the  blood  spilt,  and  the 
immediate  misery  inflicted,  the  con- 
sequent loss  (as  we  have  already 
seen)  of  commercial  credit,  the  pres- 
sure of  manufacturing  distress,  and 
(above  all)  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
government,  and  the  dread  of  further 
convulsion.  Now,  what  is  there  in 
our  political  condition  or  circum- 
stances to  call  for,  or  justify,  the  in- 
curring of  similar  penalties  ?  We 
cannot  complain  ot  national  inde- 
pendence invaded,  of  public  liberty 
mfringed,  or  of  a  constitution  tram- 
pled upon  and  violated.  It  may  be 
fit  and  reasonable  that  some  addi- 
tional privileges  be  conceded,  some 
fresh  securities  provided;  but  we 
have  the  means  and  the  prospect 
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of  obtaining  them  legally  and  peac«« 
ably,  without  resistance  or  blood- 
died*  without  anarchy,  and  without 
revolution. 

But  it  may  be  answered  that  all 
this  is  gratuitously  to  impute  revolo* 
tionary  projects  to  those  who  ara 
preaching  nothing  more  than  reform. 
We  deny  the  truth  of  this  answer, 
and  impeal  to  the  language  already 
quoted,  which,  we  contend,  is  the  lan*^ 

rige  of  revolution,  and  nothing  else, 
reform  ushered  in  by  the  fidaa 
vituperation  of  all  existlnjg  authori* 
ties,  and  avowedly  to  be  founded  on 
their  demolition,  is  nothmg  else  but 
a  revolution,  and  to  be  brought  about 
at  no  expense  short  of  anarchy  and 
destruction.  The  downfall  of  the 
aristocracy  is  the  thinff  called  for; 
and,  to  justify  the  call,  every  false 
accusation  that  malevolence  can  in- 
vent, and  ignorance  swallow,  is 
heaped  on  the  head  of  the  devoted 
order.  ^  Popularise  the  government 
—reform  the  representation  on  the 
broadest  basis.*'  If  this  be  npt  revo- 
lution, there  is  no  meaning  in  ku^ 
guage.  Yet  even  then  we  are  uAd, 
thaCin  so  doing,  we  shall  but  "  shew 
the  beginning  of  a  better  order  of 
things — the  commencement  of  a  curar 
tive  process."  That  is,  to  cure  a  dis- 
eased lin>b,  be^n  with  amputation — 
a  right  recipe  in  extreme  cases— but 
the  people  of  England  will  perhaps 
even  yet  be  satisfied  to  try  a  mil^ 
regimen. 

That  we  labour  under  abuses  that 
require  to  be  corrected,  defects  in 
the  constitution  which  require  to  be 
supplied,  and  imperfections  to  be 
amended,  nobody  now  pretends  to 
doubt ;  but  •*  the  curative  process" 
as  to  many  of  these  matters  has  al- 
ready begun,  and,  as  to  others,  only 
reauires  to  be  clearly  pointed  out»  in 
oraer  to  its  commencement,  nobody 
but  a  revolutionist,  in  the  garb  of 
reformer,  will  affect  to  deny.  The 
venerable  fabric  of  our  laws  has  al- 
ready undergone  considerable  re- 
pairs and  alterations  to  render  it 
more  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of 
modem  use.  Much  more  still  re- 
quires to  be  done,  in  order  to  make 
it  as  cheap  and  -easily  accessible  to 
the  mass  of  tiie  community  as  the 
mass  of  the  community  has  a  right  to 
expect,  but  that  more  is  in  a  fair  train 
of  accomplishment,  and  needs  not  a 
revolutionary  impidse  to  accelerate 
its  progress.    The  government  ex- 
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penditare  1mm  9kmdf  been  greatly- 
reduced,  and  there  k  no  Miparelit  in- 
ikp^MoM  to  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
county  either  of  the  present  <jfr  of  the 
late  Mifiktrx,  to  reduce  H  aOlI  fur- 
tfaer  within  the  narrowest  limits  that 
are  eoneisteat  with  the  national  ho* 
nour  and  di^itf.  The  true  prin- 
dples  of  political  economf  are  even 
now,  perhaps,  but  just  beginning  to 
be  developed;  but,  so  far  as  &ey 
are  comprehended,  there  appears  no 
uidispoeiiioii  to  act  upon  then ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  as  if  there 
were  »eater  danger  of  reducing  them 
to  aeoon  l^ore  their  consequences 
hate  been  anfficientlj  weigMMi  and 
aacertahied.  Whateyer  may  be  said 
of  the  selfishness  of  the  aristocracy, 
there  is  no  want  of  alacrity  en  their 
part  to  concur  in,  or  even  to  origmate, 
measures  seemingly  at  variance  with 
their  interests— -we  aay  teemiMffi^^ 
because,  in  point  of  iuct,  there  is  no 
euch  tfainff  as  a  separate  interest  in 
any  branc£ef  a  community.  Wiiatis 
most  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  whole 
body,  is  most  for  tiie  benefit  of  everr 
one  of  its  members ;  and  this  trun 
is  ttowgenenllyaclmowledged,  and, 
wherevOT  its  application  is  clearly 
demenstrnted,pvrt  in  practice.  What 
is  now  asserted  of  the  aristocracy, 
•ppHes,  with  perliaps  even  greater 
force,  to  the  clergy,  whose  acts  of 
^Muity,  patience,  and  self'^enhi],  un- 
der the  flagrant  attacks  of  uigust  ae- 
cusation  and  eictortion  that  have 
lately  been  practised  against  them,  is 
deserving  or  praise  only  not  less  ex- 
alted than  that  which  the  generally 
exemplary  tenor  of  thedr  lives  and 
conduct  demands. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  Hie  tem- 
per and  spiiit  of  the  timea-^the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  worid  at  large— 
and  the  example  of  the  more  im- 
mediately surrounding  nations — are 
such  as  to  demand,  not  the  correction 
and  amendment  only,  but  also  the 
reformation  (in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term  already  noticed)  of  some  of  our 
existing  eatablishments.  A  legisla- 
tive assembly,  based  on  the  system 
of  real,  and  not  what  is  called  virtual, 
representation,  may  now  be  consi- 
dered as  the  indispensable  requisite 
of  a  country  pretending  to  free  insti- 
tu^ons;  aiid  England  has  too  long 
held  the  first  rank  among  nations  in 
respect  of  liberty,  to  be  content  with 
a  secondary  place  in  the  list,  and  tobe 
kept  without  the  enjoyment  of  that 


wUeh  constitutes  the  leading  articJ# 
of  every  constitutional  charter.  In 
order  to  the  possession  of  this  essen* 
tial  requisite,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  existing  riehts  and  privileges 
be  previously  i£olished---and  Uus 
necessity  it  is  which  gives  to  the 
measure  in  question  a  character  bo« 
yond  that  ot  mere  correction  and 
amendment,  and  entitles  it  specific 
cally  to  the  name  of  reform.  Tiiat 
somewhat  more  of  the  popular  i»- 
gradient  may  safely  be  admitted  into 
tiie  ri^reaentation  thus  reformed,  it 
Is  not  meant  to  deny;  but,at  the  aaoio 
time,  the  aristocracy  must  bave  pre» 
.aerved  to  it  tiie  fuU  share  of  influk 
once  to  which  it  is  fioiriy  and  constt- 
iutfoaally  entitled;  or  it  is  revolu* 
iion,  not  reform,  tiiat  is  conceded* 
amd  a  republic  Hmt  is  mtroduced,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  popularised  me^ 
narchy. 

A  reform,  auch  as  has  baeti  na# 
oaid  to  foe  actually  wanted,  then  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the 
wesent  government  to  coneedA 
The  only  possible  obsteuetion  to 
such  a  concession,  will  arise  from 
the  vain  attempts  of  a  revolutaoor 
ary  party  to  obtain  by  force,  more 
than  the  country  at  large  is  prepacad 
either  to  deasand  or  receive. 

Rave  as  wildly  as  they  may-«4a& 
as  much  at  random  as  th^  will, 
about  ^  the  aristocracy  having  had 
their  long  and  disastrous  day,  and  its 
now  being  the  time  of  the  Demos  ;^' 
the  organs  of  that  party  will  probOr- 
bly  not  obtain  any  one  of  those  nos- 
trums which  they  so  loudly  proclaim 
to  be  indi6pMisiH[>le.  They  will  not 
obtain  universal  suffrage;  but  tiiey 
may  expect,  and  wiH  (unless  the  op- 
portunity is  lost  by  their  own  fauk) 
doubtless  receive  as  wide  an  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise  as  k 
compatible  with  the  exclusion^  of 
^at  portion  of  ^e  community  which, 
from  the  circumstances  of  age,  sex, 
or  humble  condition,  it  is  fit  to  pre- 
sume, generally  speaking,  is  incapahfle 
of  exercising  a  sound  and  independ- 
ent discretion  in  Ihe  choice  or  a  re- 
presentative. They  will  not  obtain 
anniml  parliaments,  nor  any  renewal 
of  ^lem  so  frequent  as  to  be  judged 
inconsistent  "with  Ihe  great  object  of 
regularity  and  stabliity  in  the  ope- 
rations pf^oyernment*  They  wiUpro- 
bably  not  obuin  that  most  highly 
wanted  of  all  expedients,  election  by 
ballot;  because  it  may  not  be  thought 
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necessary  or  advisable  to  restrict  the 
free  and  open  intercourse  between 
the  elector  and  the  candidate ;  to  de- 
stroy the  honest  and  manly  confi- 
dence of  each  in  the  other;  to  lessen 
the  fair  influence  of  rank,  propertjr, 
and  intelligence;  or  to  substitute  m 
its  place  the  ascendency  of  a  hire- 
ling press,  or  of  seditious  dema- 
gogues. But,  in  the  room  of  these 
dangerous,  or,  at  best,  doubtful  ex- 
pedients, they  will  gain  wholesome 
laws  for  the  lessening  of  the  waste- 
ful and  demoralizing  expense,  and 
mischievously  protracted  time  of 
elections,  for  the  eradication  of  bri- 
bery, and  the  prevention  of  undue 
interference;  and  they  will  gain 
(what  is  of  more  importance  Sian 
all  the  rest)  the  practical  recognition 
of  the  great  principle  of  reform, 
which,  when  once  established,  may 
be  gradually  extended,  with  safety, 
to  objects  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  it  b  thought  expedient  at  first 
to  confine  it  If,  in  consequence  of 
their  refusing  to  be  satisfied  widi 
concessions  such  as  these,  and  per- 
tinaciously insisting  on  more,  the 
government  should  be  forced  to  re- 
tract, and  the  nation  frustrated  of  its 
now  sanguine  expectations,  on  their 
heads  be  the  consequence.  Let  it  be 
civil  war  or  rebellion,  it  will  be  of 
their  raising,  and  the  precious  fruits 
will  also  be  /Aetr«— shortrlived,  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  it  may  prove, 
but  to  meet  with  a  far  different  ter- 
mination from  Uiat  which  they  pre- 
tend to  anticipate ;  alike  fatal,  per- 
haps, to  the  expectations  now  form- 
ed by  good  men,  but  not  equally  de- 
structive of  the  reputation  and  dig- 
nity of  Great  Britain,  or  of  her  ramc 
in  the  scale  of  nations. 

Not  to  part,  however,  without  a 
few  words  of  remonstrance  to  the 
upholders  of  what  has  been  absurdly, 
and  by  a  fatal  misnomer,  styled  '*  the 
conservative  system"— that,  namely, 
which  stands  self-opposed  to  the  de- 
mands nwde  by  the  loud  voice  of  the 
3|;e,  in  a  tone  which  it  is  madness  to 
efy,  and  the  excess  of  imbecility  to 
pretend  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to.  Let 
these  jfrave  and  hardy  assertors  of 
impossibilities  hold  themselves  out 
as  long  as  they  please,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  one  anoUier,  as  being 


«  The  only  fidthful  found 
Among  the  £utUen,'* 

they  still  require  to  be  taught  what 
every  child  learns  in  his  first  lesson, 
wheUier  of  religion  or  morals,  that  it 
is  not  for  weak  creatures  like  men  to 
taUc  of  the  immutability  of  any  hu- 
man affairs,  however  at  one  time 
happy  or  prosperous — that  it  is  in 
vain  to  struggle  with  the  tide  of  Time 
— and  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise 
man  to  watch  the  course  of  events— 
and  to  cease  from  resistance  as  soon 
as,  by  the  sure  prognostics  derived 
from  experience,  he  perceives  that 
to  resist  would  be  to  risk  the  occur- 
rence of  evils  greater  than  an  v  tiiat 
can  be  produced  by  timely  and  pru- 
dent concession. 

Presumptuous  was  the  wish  so  pa- 
triotically conceived,  and  so  repfAt- 
edly  extolled,  of  that  pious  church- 
man, who  exclahned,  wiUi  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  his  native  coun- 
try, now  no  more  existing  as  an  in- 
dependent state,  **  Esto  perpetual" 
The  ancients,  indeed,  to  secure  what 
might  be  humanly  termed  a  peipe- 
tuity  to  their  laws  and  edicts,  bad 
them  graven  on  brass.  But  what  is  the 
perpetuity  even  of  brass  itself,  when 
opposed  to  the  irresistible  advance 
of  Time  ?  Even  in  the  very  infancy 
of  the  world,  this  question  mi^t 
have  been  answered,  as  it  was,  some 
few  thousand  years  after  its  crea- 
tion, by  Old  Simonides : 

"  Who  80  bold 

To  uphold 
What  the  Lindian  sage*  has  told  ? 

Who  will  dare 

To  compare 
Works  of  man,  that  fleeting  are, 
With  the  smooth  perennial  flow 
Of  swift  rirers,  or  the  glow 
Of  the  eternal  sun,  or  light 
Of  the  golden  orb  of  night  ? 

Spring  renews 

The  floweret's  hues 
With  his  sweet  refreshing  dews  ; 

Ocean  wide 

Bids  his  tide 
With  returning  current  glide  : 
The  sculptured  tomb  is  but  a  toy 
Man  may  fiuhion,  man  destroy—- 
Eternity  in  stone  or  brass  ? 
Goy  go !  who  said  it  was  an  ass." 
Fragnu  10.  Bbuvck,  AnahoU 
torn.  i.  p.  122. 


*  Qeobttlus. 
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In  order  that  the  extraordinary 
circumstance  which  I  am  about  to 
relate,  may  meet  with  the  credit  it 
deserves,  I  think  it  necessary  to  pre- 
mise, that  my  reverend  friend,  among 
whose  papers  I  find  it  recorded,  was, 
in  his  lifetime,  ever  esteemed  as  a 
man  of  good  plain  understanding, 
strict  veracity,  and  unimpeached  mo- 
rals— ^by  no  means  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, or  one  likely  to  assign 
undue  weight  to  any  occurrence  out 
of  the  common  course  of  events, 
merely  because  his  reflections  might 
not,  at  the  moment,  afford  him  a  xeSdj 
solution  of  its  difficulties.  On  the 
truth  of  his  narrative,  as  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  no  one 
who  knew  him  would  hesitate  to  place 
the  most  implicit  reliance.  His  his- 
tory is  briefly  this : — He  had  married 
early  in  life,  and  was  a  widower  at 
the  affe  of  thirty-nine,  with  an  only 
daughter,  who  had  then  arrived  at 
puberty,  and  was  just  married  to  a 
near  connexion  of  my  own.  The  sud- 
den death  of  her  husband,  occasion- 
ed by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  only  three 
days  after  her  confineident,  was 
abruptly  communicated  to  Mrs  S 
by  a  thoughtless  girl,  who  saw  her 
master  brought  lifeless  into  the  house, 
and,  with  all  that  inexplicable  anxie- 
ty to  be  the  first  to  tell  bad  news,  so 
common  among  the  lower  orders, 
rushed  at  once  into  the  sick-room 
with  her  intelligence.  The  shock 
was  too  severe;  and,  though  the 
young  widow  survived  the  fatal 
event  several  months,  yet  she  gra- 
dually sunk  under  the  blow,  and  ex- 
pired, leaving  a  boy,  not  a  twelve- 
month old,  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  My  poor  friend  was 
sadly  shaken  by  this  melancholy  ca- 
tastrophe; time,  however,  and  a 
strong  religious  feeling,  succeeded 
at  length  m  moderating  tlie  poig- 
nancy of  his  grief— a  consummation 
much  advanced  by  his  infant  charge, 
who  now  succeeded,  as  it  were  by 
inheritance,  to  the  place  in  his  affec- 
tions left  vacant  by  his  daughter's 
decease.  Frederick  S— —  grew  up 
to  be  R'fine  lad ;  his  person  and  fea- 
tures were  decidedly  handsome,  still 


there  was,  as  I  remember,  an  uniHea- 
sant  expression  in  his  countenance, 
and  an  air  of  reserve,  attributed,  by  the 
few  persons  who  called  occasionally 
at  the  vicarage,  to  the  retired  life  led 
by  his  ^rancuather,  and  the  little  op* 
portunity  he  had,  in  consequence,  of 
mixing  in  the  society  of  his  equals  in 
a^e  and  inteUect.  Brought  up  en- 
tirely at  home,  his  progress  in  ^e 
common  branches  of  education  was, 
without  any  great  dicqplay  of  preco- 
city, rather  in  advance  of  the  gene- 
rality of  boys  of  his  own  standing; 
partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  turn 
which  even  his  amusements  took 
from  the  first.  His  sole  associate 
was  the  son  of  the  village  apothe- 
cary, a  boy  about  two  years  older 
than  himself,  whose  father,  being 
really  clever  in  his  profession,  and  a 
good  operative  chemist,  had  con- 
structed for  himself  a  small  labora- 
tory, in  which,  as  he  was  fond  of 
children,  the  two  boys  spent  a  great 
portion  of  their  leisure  time,  witness- 
ing many  of  those  little  experiments 
so  attractive  to  youth,  ana  in  time 
aspiring  to  imitate  what  they  ad- 
mired. 

In  such  society,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Frederick  S-- —  should  imbibe 
a  strong  taste  for  the  science  whidi 
formed  his  principal  amusement;  or 
that,  when,  m  process  of  time,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  choose  his  walk 
in  life,  a  profession  so  intimately 
connected  with  his  favourite  pursuit, 
as  that  of  medicine,  should  be  eagerly 
selected.  No  opposition  was  offered 
by  my  friend,  who,  knowing  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  own  income  would 
expire  with  his  life,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder would  prove  an. insufficient 
resource  to  his  grandchild,  was  only 
anxious  that  he  should  follow  such  a 
path  as  should  secure  him  that  mo- 
derate and  respectable  competency 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  conducive 
to  real  happiness  than  a  more  ele- 
vated or  wealthy  station.  Frederick 
was,  accordinglyi  at  llie  proper  age, 
matriculatedat  Oxford,  with  the  view 
of  studjring  the  higher  branches  of 
*  medicine,  a  few  months  after  his 
friend,  John  W-p— ,  had  proceeded 
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to  Leyden,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  acquaintea  with  the  practice 
of  surgery,  in  the  hospitals  and  lec- 
ture-rooms attached  to  that  univer- 
sity. The  boyish  intimacy  of  their 
younger  days  did  not,  as  is  mquently 
the  case,  yield  to  separation ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  dose  correspondence  was 
kept  up  between  them.  Dr  Harris 
was  even  prevailed  upon  to  allow 
Frederick  to  take  a  trip  to  Hol- 
knd  to  see  his  friend ;  and  John  re- 
turned the  visit  to  Frederick  at  Ox- 
ford. Satisfactory  as,  for  some  time, 
were  the  accounts  of  the  general 
course  of  Firederick  S  *s  studies, 
by  degrees  mmours  of  a  less  plea- 
sant nature  reached  the  ears  of  some 
of  his  friends;  to  the  vicarage,  how- 
ever, I  have  reason  to  believe,  they 
never  penetrated.  The  good  old 
Doctor  was  too  well  beloved  in  tiie 
parish  for  any  one  voluntarily  to  give 
him  pain ;  and,  after  all,  notiiing  be- 
yond whispers  and  surmises  had 
reached  X—,  when  the  worthy 
vicar  was  surprised,  on  a  sudden,  by 
a  request  from  his  grandchild,  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  take  his 
name  off  the  books  of  the  university, 
and  proceed  to  finish  his  education 

In  conjunction  with  his  friend  W 

at  Leyden.  Such  a  proposal,  made, 
too,  at  a  dme  when  the  period  for 
his  graduating  could  not  be  far  dis- 
tant, both  surprised  and  grieved  the 
Doctor;  he  combated  the  design 
with  more  perseverance  than  he  had 
ever  been  known  to  exert  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  declared  wish  of  his  dar- 
ling boy  before,  but,  as  usual,  gave 
way  when  more  strongly  pressed, 
from  sheer  inability  to  persist  in  a 
refusal  which  seemed  to  give  so 
much  pain  to  Frederick,  especially 
when  the  latter,  with  more  energy 
than  was  quite  becoming  their  rela- 
tive situations,  expressea  his  positive 
determination  or  not  returning  to 
Oxford,  whatever  might  be  the  result 
of  his  mndfathei^s  decision.  My 
friend,  nis  mind  perhaps  a  little 
weakened  by  a  short,  but  severe 
nervous  attack,  which  he  had  scarce- 
ly recovered  from,  at  lengdi  yielded 
a  reluctant  consent,  ana  Frederick 
quitted  Eneland.  It  was  not,  till 
some  months  had  elapsed  after  his 
departure,  that  I  had  reason  to  sus- 

eect,  that  the  eager  desire  of  availing 
Imself  of  opportunities  for  study 
afbroad,  not  afforded  him  at  home, 
t  not  tiie  Bciie,  or  even  the  princi- 


pal, reason  which  had  drawn  Frede- 
rick so  abruptly  from  his  Alma  Mar 
ter.  A  chance  visit  to  the  university, 
and  a  conversation  with  a  senior  fel- 
low belonging  to  his  late  college, 
convinced  me  of  this;  sdll  I  found 
it  impossible  to  extract  from  Uie  lat- 
ter the  precise  nature  of  his  offence. 
That  be  had  given  way  to  moat  cul- 
pable indulgences,  I  had  before  heard 
hinted ;  aiK^  when  I  recollected,  how 
be  had  been  at  once  launched  ham 
a  state  of  what  might  be  well  called 
sedusion,  Into  a  worid  where  ao 
many  endcenenta  were  lyiaff  in  wait 
toallure,  with  liberty,  example,  every 
tfaiitf  ,  to  t^npt  him  from  the  straight 
road,  regret,  I^  frankly  own,  was 
more  the  predominaat  feelh^  fai  my 
mind  than  either  surprise  or  cob- 
demnatlon.  But  here  was  evld^itiy 
something  more  than  mere  ordinary 
excess — some  act  of  profligacy,  per- 
haps of  a  deeper  stain,  which  liad 
induced  his  superiors,  who,  at  first, 
had  been  loud  In  his  praises,  to  de- 
sire him  to  witiidraw  himself  quietly, 
but  for  ever;  and  sodi an  intimation, 
I  found,  had,  in  fact,  been  conveyed 
to  him,  from  an  authority  which  It 
was  impossible  to  resist  Seefaiff 
that  my  informant  was  determinea 
not  to  be  explldt,  I  did  not  press  for 
a  disclosure  which,  if  made,  vrould, 
fn  all  probability,  only  have  given 
me  pain,  and  that  the  rather,  as  my 
old  friend  the  Doctor  had  recently 
obtfdned  a  valuable  living  from  Lord 

M y  only  a  few  miles  distant  from 

the  market^own  in  which  I  resided, 
where  he  now  was,  amusing  him- 
self in  putting  his  fl;roun£  into 
order,  ornamenting  his  house,  and 
ffetting  every  thing  ready  against 
his  grandson's  expected  y\AX  m  tiie 
following  autumn.  OcU^er  came, 
and  with  it  came  Frederick :  he  rode 
over  more  than  once  to  see  me, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  ^e  Doc* 
tor,  between  whom  and  myself  a  re- 
cent domestic  loss  on  my  part  had 
drawn  the  chords  of  sympalhy  still 
doser. 

More  than  two  years  had  flown 
on  in  this  way,  In  which  Frederick 

S had   as   many  times  made 

temporary  visits  to  his  native  coun- 
try. The  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing when  he  was  expected  to  re- 
turn, and  finally  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  when  the  sudden 
lUness  of  a  near  relative  obliged  me 
to  take  a  Journey  Into  Lancaddre, 
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my  old  friend,  wlio  hftd  himself  a  ca« 
rate,  kindly  offering  to  talce  up  bis 
quarters  at  my  parsonage,  and  super- 
intend the  concerns  of  my  parish  till 
my  return.  Alas !  when  I  saw  him 
next,  he  was  on  the  bed  of  death. 

My  absence  was  necessarily  pro- 
longed much  beyond  what  I  had  anti- 
cipated. A  letter,  with  a  foreign  post« 
mark,  had,  I  afterwards  found,  been 
brought  over  from  his  own  house  to 
my  venerable  substitute  in  the  inter- 
val, and,  barely  giving  himself  time 
to  transfer  the  charge  he  had  under- 
taken to  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
he  had  hurried  off  at  once  to  Ley- 
den.  His  arrival  there  was,  however, 
too  late.  Frederick  was  deady  killed 
in  a  duel,  occasioned,  it  was  said,  by 
no  ordinary  provocation  on  his  part, 
although  the  flight  of  his  antagonist 
had  added  to  the  mystery  which  en- 
veloped its  origin.  The  long  jour- 
ney, its  melancholy  termination,  and 
the  complete  overthrow  of  all  my 
poor  friend's  earthly  hopes,  were 
too  much  for  him.  He  appeared, 
too— as  I  was  informed  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house  in  whidi  I 
found  him,  when  his  summons  at 
length  had  brought  me  to  his  bed- 
side—to  have  received  some  sudden 
and  unaccountable  shock,  which  even 
the  death  of  his  grandson  was  inade- 
eiute  to  explain.  There  was,  in- 
aeed,  a  wildness  in  his  fast^laaring 
eye,  which  mingled  strange^  wim 
the  glance  of  satisfaction  thrown  up- 
on me  as  he  pressed  mv  hand ;  he 
endeavoured  to  raise  himself,  and 
would  have  spoken,  but  fell  back  in 
the  effort,  and  closed  his  eyes  for 
ever.  I  buried  him  there,  by  the  side 
of  the  object  of  his  more  than  pa- 
rental affection,  in  a  foreign  land. 

It  is  from  the  papers  that  I  disco ver- 
edin  his  travelling-case  that  I  submit 
the  following  extracts,  without,  how- 
ever, presuming  to  advance  an  opi- 
nion on  the  strange  circumstances 
which  they  detail,  or  even  as  to  the 
connexion  which  some  may  fancy 
the  V  discover  between  different  parts 
of  them. 

The  first  was  evidently  written  at 
my  own  house,  and  bears  date  Au- 
gust the  15th,  18 — y  about  three  weeks 
after  my  own  departure  for  Preston. 

It  begins  thus — 

"  Tuesday,  August  15.— Poor  giri  I 
I  forget  who  it  is  that  says, '  the  real 
ills  of  life  are  light  in  compsffison 


with  fancied  «vi]s;*  and  certainly  tha 
scene  I  have  just  witnessed  goes 
some  way  towards  establishing  the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis.  Among  the 
afHietlons  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  a 
diseased  imaginatioa  is  far  from 
being  the  lightest,  ev«i  when  con- 
sidered separately,  and  without  !»> 
king  into  the  account  those  bodily 
pains  and  suffisrings  which,  ao  doae 
M  the  oonneidon  between  mind  and 
matter,  are  Imt  too  freqnendy  attcad* 
ant  upon  any  disord^  of  the  £ney. 
Seldom  has  my  interest  been  BMne 
powerfully  exeited  tiian  by  peer 
Mary  €r— — .  Her  age,  her  appear- 
ance, her  pale,  mekncfaoly  features, 
the  very  contour  of  her  countenanee^ 
all  conspired  to  remind  me,  but  toe 
forcibly,  of  one  who,  waking  or  sleep- 
ing, is  never  long  absent  from  mf 
thoughts— ^but  enough  of  this. 

**  A  fine  morning  nad  succeeded 
one  of  the  most  tempestiious  mgiits 
I  ever  remember,  and  I  was  just  sit- 
ting down  to  a  substantial  breakfast, 
which  the  case  of  mv  fnend  S  'a 
housekeeper,  kind-hearted  Madam 
Janet,  haa  prepared  for  me,  when  I 
was  interrupted  by  a  summons  to 
^e  sick-bed  of  a  young  parishioner 
whom  I  had  frequently  seen  in  my 
walks,  and  had  remarked  for  the  re- 
gularity of  her  attendance  at  divine 
worship.  Mary  G  is  the  elder 
of  two  danghtm,  residing  with  their 
mother,  the  vridow  of  an  attorney, 
who,  dying  suddenly  in  the  prime  of 
life,  left  Sis  family  bat  slendcriy 
provided  for.  A  strict  though  not 
parsimonious  economy  has,  how- 
ever, enabled  them  to  live  with  an 
appearance  of  respectability  and 
comfort ;  and  from  tiie  personal  at- 
tractions which  both  the  girls  pos- 
sess, their  mother  is  evidently  not 
without  hopes  of  seeing  one  at  least 
of  them  advantageoushr  settled  in 
life.  As  far  as  poor  Mary  is  con- 
cerned, I  fear  she  is  doomed  to  in- 
evitable disappointment,  as  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  consumption  has 
not  laid  its  wasting  finger  upon  her; 
while  this  last  recurrence,  of  what  I 
cannot  but  believe  to  be  a  most  for- 
midable epileptic  attack,  threatens  to 
shake  out^  with  even  added  velocit^^ 
the  little  sand  that  may  yet  remam 
within  the  hour-glass  of  time.  Her 
very  delusion,  too,  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as,  by  adding  to  bodily  illness 
the  agitation  of  superstitious  terror. 
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can  Bearcely  fdl  to  accelerate  the 
catastrophe,  which  I  think  I  see  fast 
approacning. 

^  Before  1  was  introduced  into  the 
sick-room,  her  sister,  who  had  been 
watching  my  arrival  from  the  win- 
dow, took  me  into  their  little  jmu*- 
lour,  and,  after  the  usual  civilities, 
began  to  prepare  me  for  the  visit  I 
was  about  to  pay.  Her  countenance 
was  marked  at  once  with  trouble  and 
alarm,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, 
which  some  internal  emotion,  rather 
than  the  fear  of  disturbing  the  inva- 
lid in  a  distant  room,  had  subdued 
almost  to  a  whbper,  informed  me 
that  my  presence,  was  become^neces- 
sary,  not  more  as  a  clerjgyman  than 
a  magistrate ;  that  the  disorder  with 
whicn  her  sister  had,  during  the 
night,  been  so  suddenly  and  unac- 
countablv  seized,  was  one  of  no  com- 
mon kind,  but  attended  with  circum- 
atances  which,  coupled  with  the  de- 
clarations of  the  sufferer,  took  it  out 
of  all  ordinary  calculations,  and,  to 
use  her  own  expression,  that '  ma- 
lice was  at  the  bottom  of  it'  Natu- 
rally supposing  that  these  insinua- 
tions were  intended  to  intimate  the 
partaking  of  some  deleterious  sub- 
stance on  the  part  of  the  invalid,  I 
enquired  what  reason  she  had  for 
supposing,  in  the  first  place,  that  any 
thm^  of  a  poisonous  nature  had  been 
administered  at  all ;  and,  secondly, 
what  possible  incitement  any  human 
being  could  have  for  the  perpetration 
of  so  foul  a  deed  towards  so  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  an  individual? 
Her  answer  considerably  relieved 
the  apprehensions  I  had  begun  to 
entertam  lest  the  poor  girl  snould, 
from  some  unknown  cause,,  have  her- 
self been  attemptbg  to  rush  uncalled 
into  the  presence  of  her  Creator ;  at 
the  same  time,  it  surprised  me  not  a 
little  by  its  apparent  want  of  ration- 
ality and  common  sense.  She  had 
no  reason  to  believe,  she  said,  that 
her  sister  had  taken  poison,  or  that 
any  attempt  upon  her  life  had  been 
made,  or  was,  perhaps,  contem- 
plated, but  that  '  still  malice  was  at 
work,'  the  malice  of  villains  or 
fiends,  or  of  both  combined;  that 
no  causes  purely  natural  would  suf- 
fice to  account  for  the  state  in  which 
her  sister  had  been  now  twice  placed, 
or  for  the  dreadful  sufferings  she 
had  undergone  while  in  that  state, 
and  that  die  was  determined  the 


whole  affiedr  ahould  undergo  a  tho- 
rough investigation.  Seeing  that  the 
poor  girl  was  now  herself  labouring 
under  a  great  degree  of  excitement, 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
at  that  moment  into  a  discussion 
upon  the  absurdity  of  her  opinion, 
but  applied  mjrself  to  the  tranquil- 
lizing her  mind  by  assurances  of  a 
proper  enquiry,  and  then  drew  her 
attention  to  the  symptoms  of  the  in- 
disposition, and  Uie  way  in  which  it 
had  first  made  its  appearance. 

^  The  violence  of  the  storm  last  night 
had,  I  found,  induced  the  whole  of 
the  family  to  sit  up  far  beyond  their 
usual  hour,  till,  wearied  out  at  length, 
and, as  their  mother  observed, '  tired 
of  burning  fire  and  candle  to  no  pur- 
pose,' they  retired  to  their  several 
chambers.  The  sisters  occupied  the 
same  room ;  Elizabeth  was  already 
at  their  humble  toilet,  and  had  com- 
menced the  arraneement  of  her  hair 
for  the  night,  when  her  attention 
was  at  once  drawn  from  her  em-* 
ployment,  by  a  half  smothered  shriek 
and  exclamation  from  her  sister, 
who,  in  her  delicate  state  of  health, 
had  found  walking  up  two  flights  of 
stairs,  perhaps  a  litUe  more  quick- 
\j  than  usual,  an  exertion,  to  recover 
from  which  she  had  seated  herself 
in  a  large  arm-chair.  Tuminghastily 
at  the  sound,  she  perceivea  Mary 
deadly  pale,  grasping,  as  it  were 
convulsively,  each  arm  of  the  chair 
which  supported  her,  and  bending 
forward  in  the  attitude  of  listening : 
her  lips  were  trembling^  and  blood- 
less, cold  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  her  forehead,  and  in  an  instant 
alter,  excluming  in  a  piercing  tone, 
*  Hark  I  they  are  calling  me  again  I 
it  is — it  is  the  same  voice  I  Oh  no  ! 
no  I — Oh  my  God  I  save  me,  Betsy, 
—hold  me — save  me  I*  she  fell  for- 
wards upon  the  floor.  Elizabeth  flew 
to  her  assistance,  raised  her,  and  by 
her  cries  brought  both  her  mother, 
who  had  not  yet  got  into  bed,  and 
their  only  servant  girl,  to  her  aid. 
The  latter  was  dispatched  at  once 
for  medical  help,  but,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sufferer,  it  was  much 
to  be  feared  that  she  would  soon  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  art  Her  agonized 
parent  and  sister  succeeded  m  bear- 
ing her  between  them  and  placing 
her  on  the  bed :  a  faint  and  intermit- 
tent pulsation  was  for  a  while  per- 
ceptible, but  in  a  few  momenta  a 
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general  -  shudder  shook  the  whole 
body;  the  pulse  ceased,  the  eyes 
became  fixed  and  glassy,  the  jaw 
dropped,  a  cold  clamminess  usurped 
the  place  of  the  genial  warmth  of 

life.  Before  Mr  I arriyed,  every 

^hing  announced  that  dissolution  had 
taken  place,  and  that  the  freed  spirit 
had  quitted  its  mortal  tenement. 

**  The  appearance  of  the  surgeon 
confirmeatneir  worst  apprehensions; 
a  vein  was  opened,  but  tne  blood  re- 
fused to  flow,  and  Mr  I—  pro- 
nounced that  die  vital  spark  was  in- 
deed extinguished.  The  poor  mother, 
whose  attachment  to  her' children 
was  perhaps  the  more  powerful,  as 
they  were  the  sole  relatives  or  con- 
nexions she  had  in  the  world,  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  grief  amounting 
almost  to  frenzy ;  it  was  with  dif& 
culty  that  she  was  removed  to  her 
own  room,  by  the  united  strength 
of  her  daughter  and  medical  adviser. 
Nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed  in  the 
endeavour  at  calming  her  transports; 
they  had  succeeded,  however,  to  a 

certdn  extent,  and  Mr  I had 

taken  his  leave,  when  Elizabeth,  re- 
entering the  bedchamber  in  which 
her  sister  lay,  in  order  to  pay  the  last 
sad  duties  to  her  corpse,  was  horror- 
struck  at  seeing  a  rosy  stream  of 
blood  running  down  the  side  of  the 
counterpane  to  the  floor.  Her  ex- 
clamation brought  the  girl  again  to 
her  side,  when  it  was  perceived,  to 
their  astonishment,  that  the  sanguine 
*  stream  proceeded  from  the  arm  of 
the  body,  which  was  now  manifesting 
signs  of  returning  life.  The  halN 
frantic  mother  flew  to  the  room,  and 
it  was  with  diflScuIty  that  they  could 
prevent  her,  in  her  agitation,  from 
so  acting  as  to  extinguish  for  ever 
the  hope  which  had  begun  to  rise  in 
their  bosoms.  A  long-drawn  sieh, 
amounting  almost  to  a  groan,  fol- 
lowed by  several  convulsive  gasp- 
ings,  was  the  prelude  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  animal  functions  in  poor 
Mary ;  a  shriek,  almost  pretematu- 
rally  loud,  considering  her  state  of 
exhaustion,  succeeded ;  but  she  did 
recover,  and  with  the  help  of  restora- 
tives, was  well  enough  towards 
morning  to  express  a  strong  desire 
that  I  should  be  sent  for, — a  desire 
the  more  readily  complied  with,  in- 
asmuch as  the  strange  expressions 
and  declarations  she  mid  made  since 
her  restoration  to  consciousness,  had 


filled  her  sister  with  the  most  hor- 
rible suspicions.  The  nature  of 
0iese  suspicions  was  such  as  would 
at  any  other  time,  perhaps,  have 
raised  a  smile  upon  my  lips;  but  the 
distress,  and  even  agony  of  the  poor 
girl,  as  she  half  hinted  and  halt  ex- 
pressed them,  were  such  as  entirelr 
to  preclude  every  sensation  at  all 
approaching  to  mirth.  Without 
endeavouring,  therefore,  to  combat 
ideas,  evidently  too  strongly  impres- 
sed upon  her  mind  at  the  moment 
to  admit  of  present  refutation,  I 
merely  used  a  few  encouraging 
words,  and  requested  her  to  precede 
me  to  the  sick-chamber. 

"  The  invalid  was  lyinff  on  the  out- 
side of  tiie  bed,  paruy  dressed,  and 
wearing  a  white  dimity  wrapping- 
go  wn,the  colour  of  which  correspond- 
ed but  too  well  with  the  deadly  pale- 
ness of  her  complexion.  Her  cneek 
was  wan  and  sunken,  giving  an  extra- 
ordinary prominence  to  her  eye, 
which  gleamed  with  a  lustrous  bril- 
liancy not  unfrequentiy  ch^'acteristic 
of  the  aberration  of  intellect  I  took 
her  hand;  it  was  chUl  and  clammy; 
the  pulse  feeble  and  intermittent, 
and  the  general  debility  of  her  ^me 
was  such,  that  I  would  fain  hare 
persuaded  her  to  defer  any  conver- 
sation which,  in  her  present  state, 
she  might  not  be  equal  to  support. 
Her  positive  assurance  that,  until 
she  had  disburdened  herself  of 
what  she  called  her  *  dreadful  secret,' 
she  could  know  no  rest  either  of 
mind  or  bodv,  at  length  induced  me 
to  comply  with  her  wish,  opposition 
to  whidi,  in  her  then  fraine  of  mind, 
might  perhaps  be  attended  with  even 
worse  effects  than  its  indulgence. 
I  bowed  acquiescence,  and  in  a  low 
and  faltering  voice,  with  frequent  in- 
terruptions, occasioned  by  her  weak- 
ness, she  gave  me  the  following 
singular  account  of  the  sensations 
which  she  averred  had  been  expe- 
rienced by  her  during  her  trance:— 

***  This,  sir,'  ^e  began,  Ms  not  the 
first  time  that  tiie  cruelty  of  othiera 
has,  for  what  purpose  I  am  unable 
to  conjecture,  put  me  to  a  degree  of 
torture  which  I  can  compare  to  no 
suffering,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  I  nave  ever  before  experienced. 
On  a  former  occasion  I  was  willing  to 
believe  it  the  mere  effect  of  a  hideous 
dream,  or  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
the  nightmare ;  but  this  repetition. 
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was 

when  I  had  not  even  composed  nrjr* 
self  to  rest,  fotallr  coimnced  mo 
of  the  reali^  of  wlutt  I  have  seen 
and  suffered. 

^  <  This  ts  no  time  for  concealments 
of  any  kind.  It  is  now  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  since  I  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  occasionally  encounterlDg  in 
iny  walks  a  young  man  of  preposses- 
sing appearance  and  gentlemanly 
deportment :  he  was  alwavs  alone» 
generally  readiDg,but  I  could  not 'be 
long  in  doubt  that  these  rencontres^ 
which  became  every  week  more 
freauent,  were  not  the  effect  of 
accident,  or  ^at  his  attention^  when 
we  did  meet,  was  less  dfarectea  to  his 
book  than  to  my  sister  and  myself. 
Re  even  seemed  to.  wish  to  address 
ius,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  have 
taken  some  other  opportunity  of 
doing  BO,  had  not  one  been  afforded 
him  hy  a  strange  dog  attacking  us, 
one  Sunday  morning,  in  our  way  to 
church,  which  he  beat  off,  and  made 
use  of  this  little  service  to  promote 
an  acqudntance.  His  name,  he  said, 
was  Francb  Somers,  and  that  he  was 
on  a  visit  to  a  relation  of  the  same 
name,  resident  a  few  miles  from 

X •    He  gave  us  to  understand 

that  he  was  himself  studying  surgery 
with  the  view  to  a  medical  appoint- 
ment in  one  of  the  colonies.  You 
are  not  to  suppose,  sir,  that  he  had 
entered  thus  mto  his  concerns  at  the 
£rst  interview;  it  was  not  till  our 
aco  uaintance  had  ripened,  and  he  had 
visited  our  house  more  than  once 
with  mv  mother's  sanction,  that  these 

E'  ^uiars  were  elicited.  He  never 
ised,  from  the  first,  that  an  at- 
lent  to  myself  was  his  object 
originally  in  introducing  himself  to 
our  notice;  as  his  prospects  were 
comparatively  flatterinff,  my  mother 
did  not  raise  any  impediment  to  his 
Attentions,  and  I  own  I  received 
them  with  pleasure, 

***  Days  and  weeks  elapsed,  and  al- 
thouffh  the  distance  at  wUch  his 
relauon  resided,  prevented  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  uninterrupted  inter- 
course, yet  neither  was  it  so  great  as 
.to  preclude  his  frequent  visits.  The 
interval  of  a  day,  or  at  most  of  two, 
was  all  that  intervened,  and  these 
tempM'ary  absences  certainly  did  not 
decretMiho  pleasure  of  the  meethigs 
with  which   diey  terminated.    At 


length  A  pensfve  etpresslon  began 
to  exhibit  itself  upon  his  cotmtenance, 
and  I  could  not  but  remark  that  at 
every  visit  hel)ecame  more  abstracted 
and  reserved.  The  eye  of  affection 
Is  not  riow  to  detect  any  symptom  of 
uneasiness  in  a  quarter  dear  to  it 
I  spoke  to  him,  questioned  him  on 
the  subject ;  his  answer  was  evasive, 
and  I  said  no  more.  My  mother  too, 
however,  had  marked  the  same  ap« 
pearance  of  melancholy,  and  pressed 
nim  inore  strongly.  He  at  length  ad* 
mitted  thathis  spirits  were  depressed, 
and  that  thefa- depression  was  caused 
by  the  necessity  of  an  early  thourii 
but  a  temponuy  separation.  His 
uncle,  and  only  friend,  he  said,  had 
long  insisted  on  his  spendb^  some 
months  on  the  Continent,  with  the 
view  of  completing  his  professional 
education,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
fast  approaching  when  it  would  be 
necessary  for  mm  to  commence  his 
Journey.  A  look  made  the  enquiry 
which  my  tongue  refused  to  utter. 
"  Yes,  dearest  Mary,"  was  his  replr, 
^  I  have  communicated  our  attach- 
ment to  him,  partially  at  least,  and 
though  I  dare  not  say  that  the  inti- 
mation was  received  as  I  could  have 
wished,  yet  I  have,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  no  fair  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  his  reply. 

<*  The  completion  of  my  studies,  and 
my  settlement  in  the  world,  must,  my 
uncle  told  me,  be  the  first  consider- 
ation; when  these  material  points 
were  achieved,  he  should  not  inter- 
fere with  any  arrangement  that  might 
be  found  essential  to  my  happiness ; 
at  the  same  time  he  has  positively 
refused  to  sanction  any  engagement 
at  present,  which  may,  he  says,  have 
a  tendency  to  divert  my  attention 
from  those  studies,  on  the  due  pro- 
secution of  which  my  future  situa- 
tion in  life  must  depend.  A  com- 
promise between  love  and  duty  was 
eventuallv  wrung  from  me,  though 
reluctantly;  I  have  pledged  myself 
to  proceed  immediately  to  my  des- 
tination abroad,  with  a  full  under- 
standing that  on  my  return,  a  twelve- 
month nence,  no  obstacle  shall  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  what  are,  I 
trust,  our  mutual  wishes." 

"  *  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
feelings  with  whicn  I  received  this 
communication,  nor  will  it  be  neces- 
sary to  say  any  thing  of  what  passed 
at  the  few  interviews  which  took 
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j^ce  before  Fnmdfl  quitted  X— -^ 
TheevetAng  immediately  previoos  U> 
that  of  his  departure  he  passed  in 
ftis  hoase,  and  l>efore  we  separated, 
renewed  his  protestations  <n  an  un- 
changeable affection,  requiring  a  si- 
milar assurance  from  me  in  return. 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  make  it.  *'  Be 
satisfied,  my  dear  Francis,"  said  L 
"  that  no  diminution  in  the  regard  I 
hare  avowed  can  ever  ttdce  place, 
and,  though  absent  in  body,  my  heart 
find  soul  will  still  be  with  you."— • 
**  Swear  this,"  he  cried,  with  a  sud- 
denness and  energy  which  surprised, . 
and  rather  startlea  me ;  **  promise  that 
you  will  be  with  me  in  mirit,  at  least, 
when  I  am  far  away/  I  gave  him 
my  hand,  but  that  was  not  sufUciient. 
^  One  of  these  dark  shining  ringlets, 
my  dear  Mary,"  said  he, ''  as  a  pledge 
that  you  will  not  forget  your  vow !" 
I  suffered  him  to  UOce  the  scissors 
from  my  work-box,  and  to  sever  a 
lock  of  my  hair,  which  he  placed 
in  his  bosom.  Tlie  next  day  he  was 
pursuing  his  Journey,  and  the  waves 
were  already  bearing  him  from  Eng- 
land. 

** '  I  had  letters  from  him  repeatedly 
during  the  first  three  months  of  his 
absence;  they  spoke  of  his  health, 
his  prospects,  and  of  his  love,  but  bv 
degrees  the  intervals  between  each 
amval  became  longer,  and  I  fancied 
I  perceived  some  fiuling  off  from  that 
warmth  of  expression  which  at  first 
characterised  nis  communications. 

^ '  One  night  I  had  retired  to  rest, 
rather  later  than  usual,  having  sat 
by  the  bedside,  reading  and  compa^ 
ring  his  last  brief  note  with  some  of 
his  earlier  letters,  and  endeavouring 
to  convince  myself  that  my  appre- 
hensions of  his  fickleness  were  ui^ 
founded,  whenan  undefinable  sensa- 
tion of  restlessness  andanxiety  seized 
upon  me.  I  cannot  compare  it  to 
any  thing  I  had  ever  experienced  be- 
fore ;  my  pulse  fluttered,  mv  heart 
beat  wiui  a  quickness  and  violence 
which  alarmed  me,  and  a  strange 
tremeur  shook  my  whole  frame.  I 
retired  hastily  to  bed,  in  hopes  of 
l^etting  rid  of  so  unpleasant  a  senssr 
tion,  but  in  vain;  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion of  I  knew  not  wnat,  occupied 
my  mind,  and  vainly  did  1  endeavour 
to  shake  it  off.  I  can  compare  my 
feelings  to  nothing  but  those  which 
we   sometimes    experience    when 


about  to  undertake  a  long  and  un-i 
pleaeant  journey,  leaving  those  we 
tore  bcAiind  us.  More  tlum  once  did 
I  raise  myself  in  my  bed,  and  Hsten, 
fuicying  that  I  heard  myself  called, 
and  on  each  of  Uiose  occasions  iJie 
fluttering  oi  my  heart  increased. 
Twice  I  was  on  the  point  of  calling 
to  my  sister,  who  then  slept  in  an 
adjoinin|;  room,  but  she  had  gone  td 
bed  indisposed,  and  an  unwilling^ 
ness  to  disturb  either  her  or  my 
mother,  checked  me ;  the  large  clock 
in  the  room  below  at  this  moment 
htftm  to  stiike  the  hour  of  twelve* 
I  distinctly  heard  its  vibrations,  but 
ere  its  sounds  had  ceased,  a  bnrninff 
heat,  as  if  a  hot  iron  had  been  applied 
to  my  temple,  was  succeedea  by  a 
dizziness,  a  swoon,  a  total  loss  cnf 
consciousness  as  to  where  or  in  what 
situation  I  was. 

***  A  pain,  violent,  sharp,  and  pier* 
c!ng,as  though  my  whole  frame  were 
lacerated  by  some  keen-edged  wea<< 
pon,  roused  me  from  this  stupor,— 
out  where  was  I  ?  Every  thing  was 
strange  around  me— a  shadowy  dim« 
ness  rendered  every  object  Indis- 
tinctand  uncertain;  methought,how« 
ever,  that  I  was  seated  in  a  large 
antique  high-backed  chair,  several  of 
which  were  near,  their  tall  black 
carved  frames  and  seats  interwoven 
with  a  lattice  work  of  cane.  The 
apartment  in  which  I  sat  was  of 
moderate  dimensions,  and  from  its 
sloping  roof,  seemed  to  be  the  upper 
storv  of  the  edifice,  a  fact  confirmed 
by  tne  moon  shining  without,  in  full 
effulgence,  on  a  large  round  tower, 
which  its  light  rendered  plainly  visi- 
ble through  the  open  casement  and 
the  summit  of  which  seemed  but 
little  superior  in  elevation  to  the 
room  I  occupied.  Rather  to  the 
right,  and  in  the  distance,  the  spire 
of  some  cathedral,  or  lofty  church, 
was  visible,  while  sundry  gable  ends, 
and  tops  of  houses,  told  me  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  piopulous,  but  un- 
known city. 

^ '  The  apartment  itself  had  some- 
thing strange  in  its  appearance ;  and 
in  the  character  of  its^  furniture  and 
appurtenances  bore  littie  or  no  re- 
semblance to  any  I  had  ever  seen 
before.  The  fireplace  was  large  and 
wide,  with  a  pair  of  what  are  sonie- 
times  called  andirons,  betokening 
that  wood  was  the  principali  if  not 
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the  only  fuel  conBumed  witliln  its 
recess;  a  huge  fire  was  now  blazing 
in  it,  the  light  from  which  rendered 
visible  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
chamber.  Over  a  lofty  old-fashion- 
ed mantelpiece,  carved  heavily  in 
imitation  of  fruits  and  flowers,  hung 
a  half-length  portrait  of  a  gendeman 
in  a  dark  coloured  foreign  habit,  with 
a  peaked  beard  and  mustaches,  one 
hand  resting  upon  a  table,  the  other 
supporting  a  sort  of  baton,  or  short 
military  staff,  the  summit  of  which, 
was  surmounted  bjr  a  silver  dove. 
Several  antique  chau*s,  similar  in  ap* 
pearance  to  those  alreadv  mention* 
ed,  surrounded  a  massive  oaken 
table,  the  length  of  which  much  ex- 
ceeded its  width.  At  the  lower  end 
of  this  piece  of  furniture,  stood  the 
chair  I  occupied;  on  the  upper,  was 
placed  a  small  chafing  dish,  filled 
with  burning  coals,  ana  darting  forth 
occasionally  long  flashes  of  various 
coloured  fire,  the  briUiance  of  which 
made  itself  visible,  even  above  the 
strong  illumination  emitted  from  the 
chimney.  Two  huge  black  japanned 
cabinets,  with  claw  feet,  reflecting 
from  their  polished  surfaces  ^e  ef- 
fulgence of  the  flame,  were  placed 
one  on  each  side  the  casement  win- 
dow to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
with  a  few  shelves  loaded  with  books, 
many  of  which  were  also  strewed  in 
disorder  on  the  floor,  completed  the 
list  of  the  furniture  in  the  apartment 
Some  strange  looking  instrument,  of 
unknown  form  and  purpose,  lay  on 
the  table  near  the  cnafing  dish,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  a  miniature 
portrait  of  myself  hung,  reflected  by 
a  small  oval  mirror  in  a  dark  colour- 
ed frame,  while  a  large  open  volume, 
traced  with  strange  characters,  of  the 
colour  of  blood,  lay  in  front ;  a  gob- 
let, containing  a  few  drops  of  liquid 
of  the  same  ensanguinea  hue,  was 
by  its  side. 

"  *  But  of  the  objects  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  describe,  none  ar- 
rested my  attention  so  forcibly  as 
two  others.  These  wer^  the  figures 
of  two  young  men,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  only  separated  from  me  by  the 
table.  They  were  dressed  alike,  each 
in  a  long  flowing  gown,  made  of  some 
sad  coloured  stuff,  and  confined  at 
the  waist  by  a  crimson  girdle ;  one 
.'of  them,  the  shorter  of  the  two,  was 
occupied  in  feeding  the  embers  of 
the  chafing   dish  with  a  resinous 


powder,  which  produced  and  main- 
tained a  brilliant  out  flidcering  blas^ 
to  the  action  of  which  his  companion 
was  exposing  a  long  lock  of  daric 
chestnut  hair,'that  shrank  and  shriveK 
led  as  it  approached  the  flame.  But^ 
oh  God !  that  hair,  and  the  form  of 
him  who  held- it!  Uiat  face!  those 
features  I  not  for  one  instant  could 
I  entertain  a  doubt  it  was  He  1 
Francis!  the  lock  he  grasped  waa 
mine,  the  very  pledge  of  affection  I 
had  given  him,  ancT  still,  as  it  par- 
tially encountered  the  fire,  a  burning 
heat  seemed  to  scorch  the  temple 
from  which  it  had  been  taken,  con- 
veying a  torturing  sensation  that  af- 
fected my  very  brain. 

"*How  shul  I  proceed— but  no, 
it  is  impossible,  not  even  to  you,  sir, 
can  I— dare  I — ^recount  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  unhallowed  night  of  hor- 
ror and  of  shame.  Were  my  life  ex- 
tended to  a  term  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  Patriarchs  of  old,  never 
could  its  detestable,  its  damning  pol- 
lutions be  efliEu;ed  from  my  remem- 
brance; and,  oh!  above  all,  never 
could  I  forget  the  diaboliad  glee 
which  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  my 
fiendish  tormentors,  as  they  witness- 
ed the  worse  than  useless  strugglea 
of  their  miserable  victim.'  Oh !  why 
was  it  not  permitted  me  to  take  re- 
fuge in  unconsciousness— nay,  in 
death  itself,  from  the  abominations 
of  which  I  was  compelled  to  be,  not 
only  a  witness,  but  a  putaker  ?  But 
it  is  enough,  sir;  I  will  not  further 
shock  your  nature  by  dwelling  long- 
er on  a  scene,  the  full  horrors  of 
which,  words,  if  I  even  dared  em- 
ploy any,  would  be  inadequate  to 
express ;  sufiice  it  to  say,  that  after 
t)eing  subjected  to  it,  how  long  I 
know  not,  but  certainly  for  more 
than  an  hour,  a  noise  from  below 
seemed  to  alarm  my  persecutors ;  a 
pause  ensued,  the  lights  were  extin- 
guished, and,  as  Uie  sound  of  a  fooW 
step  .ascending  a  staircase  became 
more  distinct,  my  forehead  felt  again 
the  excruciating  sensation  of  heat»  as 
the  embers, kindling  into  a  moment- 
ary flame,  betrayed  another  portion 
of  the  ringlet  consuming  in  the  blase. 
Fresh  agonies  succeeded,  not  leas 
severe,  and  of  a  similar  description 
to  those  which  had  seiiEed  upon  nan 
at  first  Oblivion  again  foilaaw|» 
and,  on  being  at  length  reslonA  %a 
'consciousness,  1  found  myHllmf^m 
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see  me  now,  faint  and  exhausted, 
weakened  in  every  limb,  and  every 
fibre  quivering  witli  agitation.  My 
grcmns  soon  brought  my  sister  to  my 
aid;  it  was  long  before  I  could  sum- 
mon resolution  to  confide  even  to 
her  the  dreadful  secret,  and  when  I 
had  done  so,  her  strongest  efforts 
were  not  wantine  to  persuade  me 
that  I  had  been  labouring  under  a 
severe  attack  of  nightmare.  I  ceased 
to  argue,  but  I  was  not  convinced; 
the  whole  scene  was  then  too  pre- 
sent, too  awfully  real,  to  permit  me 
to  doubt  the  character  of  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  if,  when  a  few  days  had 
elapsed,  the  hopelessness  of  impart- 
ing to  others  the  conviction  I  enter- 
tamed  myself,  produced  in  me  an 
apparent  acquiescence  with  that  opi- 
nion, I  have  never  been  the  less  sa- 
tisfied that  no  cause  reducible  to  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  occasioned 
my  sufferings  on  that  hellish  even- 
ing. Whether  that  firm  belief 
might  have  eventually  yielded  to 
time,  whether  I  might  at  length  have 
been  brought  to  consider  all  that  had 

fassed,  ana  the  circumstances  which 
could  never  cease  to  remember,  as 
a  mere  phantasm,  the  offspring  of  a 
heated  imagination,  acting  upon  an 
enfeebled  body,  last  night  would 
have  dispelled  the  flattering  illusion 
— ^last  night — last  night  was  the 
whole  horrible  scene  acted  over 
a^in :— The  place^the  actors— the 
whole  infernal  apparatus  were  the 
same ;— the  same  msidts,  the  same 
torments,  the  same  brutalities — all 
were  renewed,  save  that  the  period 
of  my  agony  was  not  so  prolonged.— 
I  became  sensible  to  an  incision  in 
my  arm,  though  the  hand  that  made 
it  was  not  visible ;  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, my  persecutors  paused;  they 
were  manifestly  disconcerted,  and 
the  companion  of  him  whose  name 
shall  never  more  pass  my  lips,  mut- 
tered something  to  his  abettor  in ' 
evident  agitation;  the  formula  of  an 
oath  of  horrible  import  was  dictated 
to  me  in  terms  fearfully  distinct  I 
refused  it  unhesitatingly;  again  and 
again  was  it  proposed,  with  menaces 
I  tremble  to  think  on— but  I  refused; 
—the  same  sound  was  heard — inter- 
ruption was  evidently  apprehended, 
—the  same  ceremony  was  hastily 
repeated,  and  1  again  found  myself 
released,  lying  on  my  own  bed  with 
my  mother,  and  my  sister  weeping 
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over  me.  Oh,  God  t  oh,  God  I  when 
and  how  is  this  to  end  ?  When  will 
my  spirit  be  left  in  peace  ?  Where, 
or  with  whom  shall  I  find  refuge  T 

**  It  is  impossible  to  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  emotions  with 
which  this  unhappy  girl's  narrative 
affected  me.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  her  story  was  delivered  m  the 
same  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
strain  in  which  I  have  transcribed 
its  substance.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  not  without  frequent  intervals, 
of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  tliat 
her  account  was  brought  to  a  con-> 
elusion :  indeed,  many  passages  of 
her  strange  dream  were  not  without 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  reluctance 
communicated  at  all.  My  task  was 
no  easy  one;  never,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  life  spent  in  the  active  duties 
of.  my  Christian  calling,  never  had  I 
been  summoned  to  such  a  confer- 
ence before. 

**  To  the  half  avowed  and  palliated 
confession  of  committed  guilt,  I  had 
often  listened,  and  pointed  out  the 
only  road  to  secure  its  forgiveness. 
I  had  succeeded  in  cheering  the 
spirit  of  despondency,  and  some- 
times even  in  calming  the  ravings  of 
despair ;  but  here  I  had  a  different 
enemy  to  combat,  an  ineradicable 
preiudice  to  encounter,  evidently 
Sacked  by  no  common  share  of  su- 
perstition, and  confirmed  by  the 
mental  weakness  attendant  upon  se- 
vere bodily  pain.  To  argue  the  suf- 
ferer out  of  an  opinion  so  rooted, 
was  a  hopeless  attempt  I  did,  how- 
ever, essay  it :  I  spoke  to  her  of  the 
strong  and  mysterious  connexion 
maintained  between  our  waking 
images,  and  those  which  haunt  us  in 
our  dreams,  and  more  especially 
during  that  morbid  oppression  com- 
monly called  nightmare.  I  was  even 
enabled  to  adduce  myself  as  a  strong 
and  living  instance  of  the  excess  to 
which  fancy  sometimes  carries  her 
freaks  on  these  occasions;  and  by  an 
odd  coincidence,  the  ^  impression 
made  upon  my  own  mind,  which  I 
adducecl  as  an  example,  bore  no 
slight  resemblance  to  her  own.  I 
stated  to  her,  that  on  my  recovery 
from  the  fit  of  epilepsy,  which  bad 
attacked  me  about  two  years  since, 
just  before  my  grandson  Frederick 
left  Oxford,  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  I  could  persuade  myself 
that  I  bad  not  visited  him  during  the 
•^  2r 
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iBierval  in  bis  rooms  at  Bjmenos^ 
and  even  conversed  both  wiUi  bim- 

self  and  bis  friend  W ,  seated  in 

bis  arm-chair,  and  gazing  through 
the  window  full  upon  the  statue  of 
Cain,  as  It  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  quadrangle.  I  told  her  of 
the  pain  I  underwent  both  at  the 
commencement  and  t^mination  of 
mj  attack,  of  the  extreme  lassitude 
Ihat  succeeded;  but  my  efforts  were 
all  in  vain :  she  listened  to  me,  in- 
deed, with  an  interest  almost  breath- 
less, especially  when  I  informed  her 
of  my  having  actually  experienced 
the  burning  sensation  in  the  brain 
alluded  to,  no  doubt  strong  attend- 
ant symptoms  of  this  peculiar  affec^ 
tion,  and  a  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  complaint;  but  I  could  plainly 
perceive  that  I  failed  entirely  in 
ahaking  the  rooted  opinion  which 
possessed  her,  that  her  spirit  had,  by 
some  nefarious  and  unhallowed 
means,  been  actually  subtracted  for 
a  time  from  its  euthly  tenement." 
«        «        *        #        # 

The  next  extract  which  I  shall 
ffive  from  my  old  friend's  memoran- 
aa,  is  dated  August  24th,  more  than 
a  week  subsequent  to  his  first  visit 

at  Mrs  G 's.    He  appears,  from 

his  papers,  to  have  visited  the  poor 
young  woman  more  than  once  du- 
ring &e  interval,  and  to  have  afford- 
ed her  those  spiritual  consolations 
which  no  one  was  more  capable  of 
communicating.  His  patient^  for  so 
In  a  religious  sense  she  may  well  be 
termed,  nad  been  sinking  under  the 

Sitation  she  had  experienced ;  and 
e  constant  dread  she  was  under  of 
aimilar  sufferings,  operated  so  strongs 
Iv  on  a  frame  alreaav  enervated,  Uiat 
life  at  length  seemed  to  hang  only  by 
a  thread.  His  papers  go  on  to  say, 
•*  I  have  just  seen  poor  Mary 
O— ^  I  fear  for  the  last  time.  Na- 
ture is  evidently  quite  worn  out,  she 
is  aware  that  she  is  dying,  and  looks 
forward  to  the  termination  of  her 
existence  here,  not  only  with  resig- 
nation, but  with  joy.    It  is  clear 


owing  to  the  flippancies  of  her  me- 
dical attendant  upon  the  subject,  for 

^r  I has,  somehow  or  other, 

got  an  inkling  that  she  has  been  much 
agitated  by  a  dream,  and  thinks  to 
laugh  off  the  impression,  in  my  opi- 
nion ii\judiciously ;  but  though  a 
skilful  and  a  kindhearted,  he  is  a 
young  man,  and  of  a  dispositioD, 
perhaps,  rather  too  mercurial  for  the 
chamber  of  a  nervous  invalid;  Her 
manner  has  since  been  much  more 
reserved  to  both  of  us :  in  my  case 
probably  because  she  suspects  me  of 
betraying  her  secret" 

«       «        *       #        « 

«  August  26th.— Mary  G is  yet 

alive,  but  sinking  fast ;  her  cordiality 
towards  me  has  returned  since  her  sis- 
ter confessed  yesterday  that  she  had 

hersel  f  told  Mr  I that  his  patient's 

mind  •  had  been  affected  by  a  terrible 
vision.'  I  am  evidently  restored  to 
her  confidence.  She  asked  me  this 
morning,  with  much  earnestness?, 
•  What  1  believed  to  be  the  state  of 
departed  spirits  during  the  interval 
between  dissolution  and  the  final  day 
of  account  ?  And  whether  I  thought 
they  would  be  safe  in  another  world 
from  the  influence  of  wicked  per- 
sons  employing  an  agency  more  than 
human P*^  Poor  child!— One  can- 
not mistake  the  still  prevaUing  bias 
of  her  mind— Poor  childl" 

#  #  *  ♦ 

"August  27 th. — It  is  nearly  over,8be 
is  sinkmg  rapidly,  but  quietly  and 
without  pain.  I  have  just  admini- 
stered to  her  the  sacred  element*, 
of  which  her  mother  partook.  Eliza- 
beth declined  doing  the  same^  fthe 
cannot,  she  says,  yet  bring  herself  to 
forgive  the  villain  who  has  destroyed 
her  sister.  It  is  singular  that  ahet,  a 
young  woman  of  good  plidn  sense  in 
ordinary  matters,  should  so  easily 
adopt,  and  so  pertinaciously  retain,  a 
superstition  so  puerile  and  ridicu- 
lous. This  must  be  matter  of  fiiture 
conversation  between  us;  at  present, 
with  the  form  of  the  dying  girl  before 


that  her  dream,  or  what  she  persists  her  eyes,  it  were  vain  to  argue  witli 
in  callinff  her  '  subtraction,*  has  her.  llie  mother,  I  find,  has  written 
much  to  do  with  this.    Fdr  the  last 


three  days,  her  behaviour  has  been 
altered ;  she  has  avoided  conversing 
on  the  subject  of  her  delusion,  and 
seems  to  wish  that  I  should  consi- 
der her  as  a  convert  to  my  view  of 
-heccaaot  This  may  perhaps  be  part^ 


to  young  Somers,  stating  the  danffer- 
ous  situation  of  his  affianced  wife ; 
indignant,  as  she  justly  is,  at  his  long 
silence.  It  is  fortunate  that  she  has  ik> 
knowledge  of  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained by  her  daughter.  I  have  Been 
her  letter,  it  is  addressed  to  Mr  Fntt- 
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cis  Sotners,  in  the  Hogewoert^  at 
Leyden^  a  fellow-student,  then,  of 
Frederick's. — I  must  remember  to 
enquire  if  be  is  acquainted  witb  tbls 
young  man." 


Mary  G— — ,  it  appears,  died  tbe 
same  night.  Before  her  departure,  sbe 
repeated  to  my  friend  the  singular 
story  she  had  before  told  him,  with- 
out any  material  variation  from  the 
detail  she  had  formerly  given.  To 
the  last  she  persisted  in  believing 
that  her  unworthy  lover  had  prac- 
tised upon  her  by  forbidden  arts. 
She  once  more  described  the  apart- 
ment with  great  minuteness,  and 
even  the  person  of  Francis's  alleged 
companion,  who  was^  she  said,  about 
the  middle  height,  hard  featured, 
with  a  rather  remarkable  scar  upon 
bis  left  cheek,  extending  in  a  trans- 
verse direction  from  below  the  eye 
to  the  nose.  Several  pages  of  my 
reverend  friend's  manuscript  are  fill- 
ed with  reflections  upon  this  extra- 
ordinary confession,  which,  joined 
with  its  melancholy  termination, 
seems  to  have  produced  no  common 
effect  upon  him.  He  alludes  to  more 
than  one  subsequent  discussion  with 
the  surviving  sister,  and  piques  him- 
self on  having  made  some  progress 
in  convincing  her  of  the  folly  of  her 
theory  respecting  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  the  illness  itself. 

His  memoranda  on  ^is,  and  other 
subjects,  are  continued  till  about  the 
miadle  of  September,  when  a  break 
ensues,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the 
unwelcome  news  of  his  grandson's 
dangerous  state,  which  inauced  him 
to  set  out  forthwith  for  Holland.  His 
arrival  at  Leyden,  was,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  too  late.  Frederick  S 
had  expired,  after  thirty  hours  in- 
tense suffering,  from  a  wound  recei- 
ved in  a  duel  with  a  brother  student 
The  cause  of  quarrel  was  variously 
related ;  but,  according  to  his  land- 
lord's version,  it  had  originated  in 
some  silly  dispute  about  a  dream  of 
his  antagonist  8,  who  had  been  the 
challenger.  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
account  given  to  him,  as  he  said,  by 
Frederick's  friend  and  fellow  lodger, 

W ~,  who  had  acted  as  second  on 

the  occasion,  thus  acquitting  himself 
of  an  obligation  of  the  same  kind,  due 
to  the  deceased,  whose  services  he 
had  put  in  requisition  about  a  year 
before,  on  a  •Imilar  occaiion,  when 


he  had  himself  been  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  face. 

From  the  same  authority,!  learned 
that  my  poor  friend  was  much  af- 
fected on  finding  that  his  arrival  had 
been  deferred  too  long.  Every  at- 
tention wi^  shewn  him  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  house,  a  respectable 
tradesman,  and  a  chamber  was  pre- 
pared for  his  accommodation;  the 
books,  and  few  effects  of  his  decea^ 
tied  grandson,  were  delivered  over  to 
him,  duly  inventoried,  an^,  late  as  it 
was  in  the  evening  when  he  reached 
Leyden,  he  insisted  on  being  con- 
ducted to  the  apartments  whicn  Fre- 
derick had  occupied,  there  to  in- 
dulge the  first  ebullitions  of  his  sor- 
row, before  he  retired  to  his  own. 
Madame  Miiller,  accordingly,  led  the 
way  to  an  upper  room,  which,  being 
situated  at  the  top  of  Uie  house,  had 
been,  from  its  privacy  and  distance 
from  the  street,  selected  hj  Frede- 
rick as  his  study.  The  Doctor  enter- 
ed, and,  tidying  the  lamp  from  his 
conductress,  motioned  to  be  left 
alone.  His  implied  wish  was,  of 
course,  complied  with  i  and  nearly 
two  hours  had  elapsed  before  his 
kind-hearted  hostess  reascended,  in 
the  hope  of  prevailing  upon  him  to 
return  with  ner,  and  partake  of  that 
refreshment  which  he  had  in  the  first 
instance  peremptorily  declined.  Her 
application  for  admission  was  un- 
noticed; she  repeated  it  more  than 
once,  without  success ;  then,  beco- 
ming somewhat  alarmed  at  the  con- 
tinued silence,  opened  the  door,  and 
perceived  her  new  inmate  stretched 
on  the  floor,  in  a  fainting  fit  Resto- 
ratives were  instantly  administered, 
and  prompt  medical  aid  succeeded 
at  length  in  restoring  him  to  con- 
sciousness. But  his  mind  had  re- 
ceived a  shock,  from  which,  during  the 
few  weeks  he  survived,  it  never  en- 
tirely recovered.  His  thoughts  wan- 
dered perpetually;  and  though,  from 
the  very  slight  acquaintance  which 
his  hosts  held  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  greater  part  of  what  fell 
from  him  remained  unknown,  yet 
enough  .was  understood  to  induce 
them  to  believe  that  something  more 
than  the  mere  death  of  his  grandson 
had  contributed  thus  to  paralyze  his 
faculties. 

When  his  situation  was  first  disco- 
vered, a  small  miniature  was  found 
tightly  grasped  in  his  right  hand.  It 
liad  been  the  property  of  Frederick, 
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and  had  more  than  once  been  seen 
by  the  MUllers  in  his  possession. 
To  this  the  patient  made  continued 
reference,  and  would  not  suffer  it 
one  moment  from  his  sight :  it  was 
in  his  hand  when  he  expired.  At 
my  request,  it  was  produced  to  me. 
The  portrait  was  that  of  a  young 
woman,  in  an  English  morning  dress, 
whose  pleasinff  and  regular  features, 
with  their  mild  and  somewhat  pen- 
sive expression,  were  not,  I  thought, 
altogether  unknown  to  me.  Her  age 
was  apparently  about  twenty.  A  pro- 
fusion of  dark  chestnut  hair  was  arran- 
ged in  the  Madonna  style,  above  a 
brow  of  unsullied  whiteness,  a  single 
ringlet  depending  on  the  left  side. 
A  glossy  lock  of  the  same  colour, 
and  evidently  belonging  to  the  origi- 
nal, appeared  beneath  a  small  crystal, 
inlaid  in  the  back  of  the  picture 
which  was  plainly  set  in  gold,  and 
bore  in  a  cypher  the  letters  M.G., 
with  the  date  18—.  From  the  in- 
spection of  this  portrait,  I  could  at 
the  time  collect  nothing,  nor  from 
that  of  the  Doctor  himself,  which  also 
I  found  the  next  morning  in  Frede- 
rick's desk,  accompanied  by  two  se- 
parate portions  pf  hair.  One  of  them 
was  a  lock,  short  and  deeply  tinged 
with  grey,  and  had  been  taken,  I  have 
little  doubt,  from  the  head  of  my  old 
friend  himself;  the  other  corre- 
sponded in  colour  and  appearance 
with  that  at  the  back  of  the  miniature. 
It  was  not  till  a  few  days  had  elapsed, 
and  I  had  seen  the  worthy  Doctor's 
remains  quietly  consigned  to  the 
narrow  house,  that,  while  arranging 
his  papers  previous  to  my  intended 
return  upon  the  morrow,  I  encoun- 
tered the  narrative  I  have  already 
transcribed.  The  name  of  the  unfor- 
tunate young  woman  connected  with 
it  forcibly  arrested  my  attention.  I 
recollected  it  immediately  as  one 
belonging  to  a  parishioner  of  my  own, 
and  at  once  recognised  the  original 
of  the  female  portrait  as  its  owner. 
.1  rose  not  from  the  perusal  of  his 
very  singular  statement  till  I  had 
gone  through  the  whole  of  it  It  was 
late,  and  the  rays  of  the  single  lamp 
by  which  I  was  reading,  did  but  very 
faintly  illumine  the  remoter  parts  of 
tiie  room  in  which  I  sat.  The  bril- 
liancy of  an  unclouded  November 
moon,  then  some  twelve  nights  old, 
and  shining  full  into  the  apartment, 
did  much  towards  remeayine  the 
defect.    My  1}iought9  filled  wiui  the 


melancholy  details  I  had  read,  I  rose 
and  walked  to  the  window.  The 
beautiful  planet  rode  high  in  the  fir- 
mament, and  gave  to  the  snowy  roofs 
of  the  houses,  and  the  pendant  ici- 
cles, all  the  sparkling  radiance  of 
clustering  gems.  The  stillness  of 
the  scene  harmonized  well  with  the 
state  of  my  feelings.  I  threw  open 
the  casement  ana  looked  abroad. 
Far  below  me,  the  waters  of  the 
principal  canal  shone  like  a  mirror 
in  the  moonlight.  To  the  left  rose 
the  Burght,  a  huge  round  tower,  of 
remarkaole  appearance, pierced  with 
embrasures  at  its  summit;  while,  a 
little  to  the  right,  and  in  the  distance, 
the  spire  and  pinnacles  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Leyden  rose  in  all  their  ma- 
jesty, presenting  a  coup  cTcnl  of  sur-^ 
passing,  though  simple  beauty.  To  a 
spectator  of  calm,  unoccupied  mind, 
the  scene  would  have  been  delight- 
ful. On  me  it  acted  with  an  electric 
effect  I  turned  hastily  to  survey  the 
apartment  in  which  I  had  been  sit- 
ting. It  was  the  one  desi^;nated  as 
the  study  of  the  late  Frederick  S 
The  sides  of  the  room  were  covered 
with  dark  wainscot;  the  spacious  fire- 
place opposite  to  me,  with  its  polish- 
ed andirons,  was  surmountea  by  a 
large  old -fashioned  mantelpiece, 
heavily  carved  in  the  Dutch  style 
with  fruits  and  flowers;  above  it 
frowned  a  portrait,  in  a  Vandyke 
dress,  with  peaked  beard  and  mus- 
taches; one  hand  of  the  fiffure  rested 
on  a  table,  while  the  otner  bore  a 
marshal's  staff,  surmounted  with  a 
silver  dove;  and  either  my  imagi- 
nation, already  heated  by  the  scene, 
deceived  me,  or  a  smile,  as  of  mali- 
cious triumph  curled  the  lip  and 
glared  in  the  cold  leaden  eye,  that 
seemed  fixed  upon  my  own.  The 
heavy,  antique,  cane-backed  chairs, 
the  large  oaken  table,  the  book- 
shelves, the  scattered  volumes — all, 
all  were  there;  while,  to  complete 
the  picture,  to  my  right  and  left,  as, 
half  breathless,  I  leaned  my  back 
against  the  casement,  rose  on  each 
side  a  tall,  dark,  ebony  cabinet,  in 
whose  polished  sides  the  single  lamp 
upon  the  table  shone  jeflected  as  in 
a  mirror. 

«        #        #        *        * 

What  am  I  to  think  ?  Can  it  be 
that  the  story  I  have  been  reading 
was  written  by  my  poor  friend  here, 
and  u^der  the  influence  of  deJiriimiL? 
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Impossible !  Besides,  tbey  all  assure 
jne,  that,  from  the  fatal  night  of  his 
arrival,  he  never  left  his  bed — ^never 
put  pen  to  paper.  His  very  direc- 
tions to  have  me  summoned  from 
England  were  verbally  given,  during 
one  of  those  few  and  brief  intervals 
in  which  reason  seemed  partially  to 
resume  her  sway.    Can  it  then  be 

possible  that ?  W ?  where 

IS  he,  who  alone  may  be  able  to 
throw  light  on  this  horrible  mys- 


tery ?  No  one  knows.  He  abscond- 
ed, it  seems,  immediately  after  the 
duel.  No  trace  of  him  exists,  nor, 
after  repeated  and  anxious  enquiries, 
can  I  find  that  any  student  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  University  of 
Leyden  by  the  name  of  Francis  So- 
mers. 

*'  There  are   more  things   in  heaven  and 

earth 
Xhan  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.'* 


ON  THE  FBBNCH  REVOLUTION. 

No.  IV. 
The  National  Guard. 


**  I  AM  surprised,"  said  Ck>ndorcet 
to  Lafayette,  upon  seeing  him  en- 
ter the  room  in  the  uniform  of  a  pri- 
vate of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris, 
of  which  he  had  so  recently  been  the 
commander, — **  I  am  surprised  at 
seeing  you.  General,  in  that  dress." 
— "  Not  at  all,"  replied  Lafayette, "  / 
was  tired  of  obeying^  and  wished  to 
eomjnand,  and  therefore  I  laid  down 
my  general's  commission,  and  took  a 
musket  on  my  shoulder."— <*  Gnarus," 
says  Tacitus,  **  bellis  civilibus,  plus 
multibus  quam  ducibus  licere."  It 
is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  the 
most  remote  ages,  popular  license 
produces  effects  so  precisely  similar. 

Of  the  numerous  delusions  which 
have  overspread  the  world  in  such 
profusion  during  the  last  nine  months, 
there  is  none  so  extraordinary  and  so 
dangerous  as  the  opinion  incessantly 
inciDcated  by  the  revolutionary  press, 
that  the  noblest  virtue  in  regular  sol- 
diers is  to  prove  themselves  traitors 
to  their  oaths,  and  that  a  national 
guard  is  the  only  safe  and  constitu- 
tional force  to  whom  arms  can  be 
intrusted.  The  troops  of  the  line, 
whose  revolt  decided  the  three  days 
in  July  in  favour  of  the  revolution- 
ary party,  have  been  the  subject  of 
the  most  extravagant  eulogium  from 
the  liberal  press  throughout  Europe ; 
and  even  in  this  country,  the  govern- 
ment journals  have  not  hesitated  to 
condemn,  in.no  measured  terms,  the 
Royal  Guard,  merely  because  they 
adhered,  amidst  a  nation's  treason, 
to  their  honour  and  their  oaths. 


•  Hitherto  it  has  been  held  the  first 
duty  of  soldiers  to  adhere  with  im- 
plicit devotion  to  thtii  Jidelity  which 
IS  the  foundation  of  military  duties. 
Treason  to  his  colours  has  been  con- 
sidered as  foul  a  blot  on  the  soldier's 
scutcheon  as  cowardice  in  the  field. 
Even  in  the  most  republican  states, 
this  principle  of  military  subordina- 
tion has  been  felt  to  be  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  national  strength.  It  was  du- 
ring the  rigorous  days  of  Roman  dis- 
cipline, that  their  legions  conquered 
the  world ;  and  the  oecline  of  the  em- 
pire began  at  the  time  that  the  Prse- 
torian  Guards  veered  with  the  mu- 
table populace,  and  sold  the  empire 
for  a  gratuity  to  themselves.  Albeit 
placed  in  power  by  the  insurrection 
of  the  people,  no  men  knew  better 
than  the  French  republican  leaders 
that  their  salvation  depended  on 
crushing  the  military  insubordination 
to  which  they  had  owed  their  ele- 
vation. When  the  Parisian  levies  be- 
Su  to  evince  the  mutinous  spirit  in 
e  camp  at  St  Menehould,  in  Cham- 
pagne, which  they  had  imbibed  du- 
ring the  license  of  the  capital,  Du- 
mourier  drew  them  up  in  the  centre 
of  his  intrenchments,  and  shewing 
them  a  powerful  line  of  cavalry  in 
front,  with  their  sabres  drawn,  ready 
to  charge,  and  a  stem  array  of  artil- 
lery andcannoneers  in  rear,  with  their 
ma^es  in  their  hands,  soon  con- 
vinced the  most  licentious  that  the 
boasted  independence  of  the  soldier 
must  yield  to  the  dangers  of  actual 
warfare.*    "  The  armed  force,"  said 
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Carnot,  "  is  essentially  obedient;" 
and  in  all  bis  commands,  tbat  great 
man  incessantly  inculcated  upon  his 
soldiers  the  absolute  necessity  of  im- 
plicit submission  to  the  power  which 
employed  them.*  When  the  recre- 
ant Constable  de  Bourbon,  at  the 
head  of  a  victorious  squadron  of 
Spanish  cavalry,  approached  the  spot 
where  the  rear-guard,  under  the  Cne- 
valier  Bayard,  was  covering  the  re- 
treat of  the  French  army  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Aosta,  he  found  him  seated, 
mortally  wounded,  under  a  tree, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cross  which 
formed  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  Bour- 
bon began  to  express  pity  for  his 
fate.  '*  Pity  not  me,'*  said  the  high- 
minded  Chevalier,  "  pity  those  who 
fight  affdnst  their  Icing,  their  coun- 
ty, and  their  oath.*' 

These  generous  feelings,  common 
alike  to  republican  antiquity  and  mo* 
dem  chivalry,  have  disappeared  du- 
ring the  fumes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  soldier  who  is  now  ho- 
noured, is  not  he  who  keeps,  but  he 
who  violates  his  oath ;  the  rewards 
of  valour  showered,  not  upon  those 
who  defend,  but  those  who  overturn 
the  government ;  the  incense  of  po- 
pular applause  offered,  not  at  the  al- 
tar of  fidelity,  but  at  that  of  treason. 
Honours,  revrards,  promotion,  and 
adulation,  have  been  lavished  on  the 
troops  of  the  line,  who  overthrew 
the  government  of  Charles  X.  in  Julr 
last,  while  the  Ro3ral  Guard,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  fortune  of  the  falling 
monarch  with  exemplary  fidelity, 
have  been  reduced  to  beg  their  bread 
from  the  bounty  of  strangers  in  a  fo- 
reign land.  A  subscnption  has  re- 
cently been  opened  in  London  for 
the  most  destitute  of  those  defenders 
of  royalty ;  but  the  government  jour- 
nals have  stigmatized,  as  **  highly 
dangerous,"  any  indication  of  sjrm- 
^athy  with  their  fidelity  or  their  rois- 
lortunes.f 

If  these  ancient  ideas  of  honour, 
however,  are  to  be  exploded,  they 
have  at  least  gone  out  of  fashion  in 
good  company.  The  National  Guard 
who  took  up  arms  to  overthrow  the 
throne,  have  not  been  long  in  de- 
Btroyinff  the  altar.  Dunne  the  re- 
volt of  February,  1881,  theCrosg,  the 
emblem  of  salvation,  was  taken  down 


from  all  the  steeples  in  Paris  by  the 
citizen  soldiers,  and  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  efilBu^ed,  by  their  orders,  from 
every  church  within  its  bounds! 
The  two  principles  stand  and  fall  to- 
gether. The  Chevalier,  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,  died  in  obe- 
dience to  his  oath,  with  his  eyes  fix- 
ed on  the  Cross ;  ^e  National  Guard 
lived  in  triumph,  while  their  com- 
rades bore  down  the  venerated  em- 
blem from  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame. 

**  I  can  discover  no  other  reason 
for  the  uniform  progress  of  the  re- 
public," says  Cicero,  **  but  the  con- 
stant sense  of  religion  which  has  ac- 
tuated its  members.  In  numbers  the 
Spaniards  excel  us — in  military  ar- 
dour, the  Gauls — in  hardihood  and 
obstinacy,  the  Overmans;  but  in  ve- 
neration to  the  gods,  and  fidelity  to 
their  oaths,  the  Roman  people  ex- 
ceed any  nation  that  ever  existed." 
We  shfdl  see  whether  the  present 
times  are  destined  to  form  an  excep- 
tion from  Uiese  principles;  whether 
treason  and  infiaeliw  are  to  tear  the 
fabric  in  modem,  which  fidelity  and 
religion  constructed  in  ancient  times. 

llie  extreme  peril  of  such  prin- 
ciples renders  the  enquiry  interest- 
ing,— What  have  been  the  effects  of 
muitarv  treachery  in  times  past?  Has 
it  aided  the  cause  of  virtue,  strength- 
ened the  principles  of  freedom,  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  man- 
kind? Or  has  it  unhinged  the  fabric 
of  society,  blasted  the  cause  of  li- 
berty, blighted  the  happiness  of  th« 
people? 

The  first  great  instance  of  military 
treachery  occurred  in  the  revolt  of 
the  French  Guards  in  June,  1789. 
That  unparalleled  event  immediately 
brought  on  the  Revolution.  The  fa- 
tal example  rapidly  spread  to  the 
other  troops  brought  up  to  overawe 
the  capital,  and  the  King,  deprived 
of  the  support  of  his  own  troops,  was 
soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the  in- 
surgents. It  was  these  soldiers,  not 
the  mob  of  Paris,  who  stormed  the 
Bastile  i  all  the  efforts  of  the  popu- 
lace were  unavailing  till  those  regu- 
lar troops  occupied  the  adjoining 
houses,  and  supported  tumultuary 
enthusiasm  by  military  skill. 

Extravagant  were  the  euloginms. 
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boundless  the  gratitude,  great  the 
rewards,  which  were  showered  down 
on  the  Gardes  Frangaises  for  this 
shameful  act  of  treachery.  Never 
were  men  the  subjects  of  such  extra- 
ordinary adulation.  Wine  and  wo- 
men, gambling  and  intoxication,  flat- 
tery and  bribes,  were  furnished  in 
abundance.  And  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? The  ancient  honour  of 
the  Guards  of  France,of  those  guards 
who  saved  the  Body  Guards  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  and  inherited  a  line  of  centu- 
ries of  splendour,  perished  without 
redemption  on  that  fatal  occasion. 
Tarnished  in  reputation,  disunited  in 
opinion,  humbled  in  character,  the 
regiment  fell  to  pieces  from  a  sense  of 
its  ownshame;  the  early  leader  of  the 
Revolution,  its  exploits  never  were 
heard  of  through  all  the  career  of 
glory  which  followed ;  and  the  first 
act  of  their  revolt  against  their  sove- 
reign was  the  last  of  their  long  and 
renowned  existence. 

Nor  were  the  consequences  of  this 
unexampled  defection  less  danger- 
ous to  France  than  to  the  soldiers 
Who  were  guilty  of  it.  The  insubor- 
dination, license,  and  extravagance 
of  revolt  were  fatal  to  military  dis- 
cipline, and  brought  France  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  The  disaffected  sol- 
diers, as  has  been  observed  in  all 
ages,  were  intrepid  only  against  their 
own  sovereign.  When  they  were 
brought  to  meet  the  armies  of  Prus- 
sia and  Austria,  they  all  took  to 
flight;  and  on  one  occasion,  by  the 
admission  of  Dumourier  himself,  ten 
thousand  regular  soldiers  fled  from 
one  thousand  Ave  hundred  Prussian 
hussars.  A  little  more  energy  and 
ability  in  the  allied  commanders 
would  have  then  destroyed  the  revo- 
lutionary government. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  the  weakness  of  in- 
subordination continued  to  paralyze 
all  the  efforts  of  the  republican  ar- 
mies. France  was  again  invaded, 
and  brought  to  the  bruik  of  ruin  in 
1 793,  and  the  tide  was  then,  for  the 
first  time,  turned,  when  the  iron  rule 
of  the  mob  began,  and  the  terrific 
grasp  of  Camot  and  Robespierre  ex- 
tinguished all  those  principles  of  mi- 
litary license  which  had  so  much 
been  the  subject  of  eulogium  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution. 

Did  this  abandonment  of  military 
duty  serve  the  cause  of  freedom,  or 


increase  the  prosperity  of  France  ? 
Did  it  establish  liberty  on  a  secure 
basis,  or  call  down  the  blessings  of 
posterity  ?  It  led  immediately  to  all 
the  anguish  and  suffering  of  the  Re* 
volution — ^the  murder  of  the  King^— 
the  anarchy  of  the  kingdom-^the 
reign  of  terror— the  despotism  of 
Napoleon.  They  forgot  their  loyalty 
amidst  the  glitter  of  prostitution  and 
the  fumes  of  intoxication ;  their  suo 
cessors  were  brought  back  to  it  by 
the  iron  rule  of  die  committee  of 
public  safety :  they  revolted  against 
the  beneficent  sway  of  a  reforming 
monarch :  they  brought  on  their  coun^ 
try  a  tyranny,  which  the  pencil  of 
Tacitus  would  hardly  be  able  to 
pourtray. 

The  revolt  of  the  Spanish  troops  at 
the  Isle  of  Leon,  in  1810,  was  the 
next  great  example  of  military  defec- 
tion. What  have  been  its  oonse* 
quences  ?  Has  Spain  improved  in 
freedom — arisen  in  character — aug^ 
mented  in  wealth,  since  that  glorioui 
insurrection  ?  It  raised  up,  for  a  few 
years,  the  phantom  of  a  constitu- 
tional throne,  ephemeral  as  the  dy- 
nasties of  the  East,  pestilent  as  the 
breath  of  contagion.  Spain  was  ra- 
pidly subjugated  when  it  rested  on 
such  defenders — treason  blasted  their 
efforts,  and  the  nation,  which  had 
gloriously  resisted  for  six  years  the 
formidable  legions  of  Napoleon,  sunk 
under  the  first  attack  ot  an  inexpe- 
rienced army  of  invaders  led  by  a 
Bourbon  Prince.  Since  that  time,  to 
what  a  deplorable  condition  has  Spain 
been  reduced  I  Depressed  by  domes- 
tic tyranny,  destitute  of  foreign  influ- 
ence—the ridicule  and  scorn  of 
Europe— this  once  great  power  has 
almost  been  blottea  from  the  book 
of  nations. 

Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont, 
all  had  military  Revolutions  about 
the  same  time.  Have  they  improved 
the  character,  bettered  the  condition, 
extended  the  freedom,  of  Aese  coun- 
tries ?  They  have,  on  the  contrary, 
established  constitutions,  whose  fail- 
ure and  absurdity  have  brought  the 
cause  of  freedom  itself  into  disre- 
pute. The  valiant  revolters  against 
the  Neapolitan  throne,  fled  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  Austrian  battalions  | 
and  the  free  institutions  of  Pied- 
mont and  Portugal,  without  foreign 
aggression,  bare  all  fiedlen  firom  thelf 
own  inherent  weeknese.   All  theee 
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premature  attempts  to  introduce  free- 
dom bj  niilitary  revolt^  have  failed ; 
and  sterner  despotism  succeeded, 
from  the  moral  reaction  consequent 
on  their  disappearance. 

Great  part  of  the  armies  in  South 
America  revolted  from  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  success  has  crowned 
tiieir  endeavours.  What  has  been 
the  consequence?  Anarch3r,  confu- 
siouy  and  military  confiscation — the 
rule  of  bayonets  instead  of  that  of 
mitres — sufferings  dilapidation,  and 
ruin,  which  have  caused  even  the 
leaden  yoke  of  the  Castilian  monarch 
to  be  regretted. 

At  length  the  glorious  davs  of 
July  arrived,  and  Sie  declaration  of 
the  whole  r^ular  troops  of  the  line 
in  Paris  agamst  the  government,  at 
once  decided  the  contest  in  favour 
of  the  populace.  Never  was  more 
extravagant  praise  bestowed  on  any 
body  of  men,  than  on  the  soldiers 
who  had  been  guilty  of  this  act  of 
treason.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  examine  what  have  been  its  ef- 
fects, and  whether  the  cause  of  free- 
dom has  really  been  benefited  in 
France  by  the  aid  of  treachery. 

The  French  nation  has  got  quit  of 
a  priest-ridden  imbecile  race  of  mo- 
Barchs ;  men  whose  principles  were 
arbitrary,  habits  indolent,  hitellects 
weak;  who  possessed  the  inclinsp 
tion,  but  wanted  the  capacity,  to  re- 
strain the  liberty  of  their  people. 

They  have  terminated  a  pacinc  era, 
during  which  the  country  made  un- 
exampled progress  in  wealth,  indus- 
try, and  prosperity;  during  which 
many  of  the  wounds  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  closed,  and  new  channels 
of  opulence  opened;  during  whidi 
tiie  principles  of  real  freedom  struck 
deeply  their  roots,  and  the  industri- 
ous nabits  were  extensively  spread, 
which  can  alone  afford  security  for 
their  continuance. 

They  have  begun,  instead,  the  ca- 
reer of  anarchy  and  popular  tyran- 
ny. Industry  has  been  paralyzed, 
credit  suspended,  prosperity  blight- 
ed. Commercial  undertakings  have 
ceased,  distrust  succeeded  to  confi- 
dence—despair to  hope — ^the  vic- 
tims of  the  Revolution  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  poor  who  gained  it, 
are  destitute  of  bread. 

They  have  begun  again  the  career 
of  Republican  ambition  and  fore^p 
aggression;  they  aim  openly  at  re- 


volutionizing other  countries,  and 
they  are  unable  to  maintain  the  go- 
vernment they  have  established  in 
their  own.  The  Conscription  is  again 
rending  asunder  the  affections  of 
private  life ;  the  fountains  of  domes- 
tic happiness  are  closed;  and  war, 
with  its  excitements  and  its  dangers, 
is  again  rousing  the  energies  of  its 
population.  In  tiie  shock  of  contend- 
ing factions,  liberty  is  fast  expiring. 
The  imbecility  of  Polignac  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  energy  of  Soult — 
the   arbitrary  principles  of   feeble 

Sriests  is  about  to  yield  to  the  un- 
ending despotism  of  energetic  Re- 
publicans. 

By  the  confession  of  the  journals 
who  support  the  Revolution,  its  ad- 
vantages are  all  to  come  ;  bitter  and 
unpalatable  have  been  its  fruits  to 
this  hour.  The  three  per  cents  have 
fallen  from  80  to  50 ;  12,000  work- 
men, without  bread,  are  maintained 
on  tiie  public  works ;  great  part  of 
the  banks  and  mercantile  houses  are 
bankrupt ;  Lafitte  himself  is  barely 
solvent;  tiie  opulent  classes  are  ra^ 
pidly  leaving  tne  capital ;  no  one  ex- 
pends his  fortune;  universal  distrust 
and  apprehension  have  dried  up  the 
sources  of  industry. 

The  government,  blown  about 
with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  is 
wholly  unable  to  prevent  the  down- 
ward progress  ot  the  Revolution. 
As  usual  m  public  convulsions,  the 
audacious,  the  reckless,  the  despe- 
rate, are  pressing  forward  to  the 
front  ranks,  and  the  moderate  and 
rational  sinking  into  obscurity.  The 
Doctrinaires  were  subverted  by  the 
tumults  in  October;  their  successors 
by  the  crisis  in  December ;  the  last 
ministers,  by  the  explosion  in  Febru- 
ary. Without  authority,  power,  or 
innuence,  the  throne  is  rapidly  falling 
into  contempt ;  the  private  virtues 
and  firm  character  ot  the  King,  are 
unable  to  stem  the  swelling  flood  of 
democracy. 

Impelled  by  revolutionary  ambi- 
tion mto  foreign  war,  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  whether  republican 
or  monarchical,  must  inevitably  be- 
come despotic.  If  the  allies  succeed, 
the  Bourbons  will  be  restored  at  the 
point  of  tiie  bayonet  If  the  repub- 
licans are  victorious,  military  despo- 
tism will  speedily  be  established. 
The  victorious  legions  will  not  sur- 
render the  authonty  they  have  won* 
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A  second  successful  commander  will, 
under  the  name  of  Consul  Dictator 
or  Emperor,  rerestablish  the  empire 
of  the  sword.  After  drenching  Eu- 
rope with  blood,  democratic  ambi- 
tion will  find  Itself  mastered  by  the 
power  it  has  produced;  victorious 
or  vanquished,  it  will  prove  fatal  to 
its  parent  freedom. 

Such  have  been  the  fruits  of  mili- 
tary treachery  in  France. 

Does  Belgium  afford  a  more  flat- 
tering prospect  to  the  advocates  of 
military  detection  ?  Has  treason,  pes- 
tilential and  blasting  elsewhere,  there 
brought  forth  the  sweet  and  lasting 
fruits  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  in- 
dustry? Is  the  independence  of 
Flanders  as  secure,  its  commerce  as 
flourishing,  its  people  as  contented, 
its  agriculture  as  prosperous,  its 
poor  as  well  fed,  as  under  the  hate- 
ful reiffn  of  the  Orange  dynasty  ?  By 
the  admission  of  the  advocates  of 
Revolution,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  M.  Potter  himself,  they  have 
gained  only  anarchy  and  wretched- 
ness, **  discord  within,  contempt 
without — the  intrigues  of  kings — ^the 
divisions  of  faction— the  apathy  of 
despair." 

Effects  so  uniform,  consequences 
BO  unvarying,  must  spring  from  some 
common  cause.  Victorious  or  van- 
quished, military  treachery  has  pro- 
ved fatal  to  every  state  where  it  has 
prevailed :  it  has  everywhere  blight- 
ed industry,  shaken  credit,  destroyed 
freedom.  Liberty  has  never  suffered 
so  much  as  from  the  rude  and  sacri- 
legious hands  of  such  defenders. 

**  It  must  constantly  be  understood, 
and  it  is  not  suflSciently  recollected," 
said  Guizot  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties on  the  dd  of  February,  1831, 
*'  that  freedom  is  never  in  such  dan- 
ger as  after  a  successful  revolution. 
Habits  cannot  be  conceived  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  protection  of 
the  people  as  the  excitation,  ambi- 
tion, ana  misrule,  which  arise  from 
their  first  triumph."  These  were 
the  words  of  the  republican  minister 
established  in  ofl^ce  by  the  revolt  in 
July;  after  he  had  been  driven  from 
the  helm  by  the  increasing  vigour 
of  the  democratic  faction  to  wnich 
he  owed  his  elevation. 

If  the  matter  be  considered  coolly, 
it  must  at  once  appear  that  freedom 
never  can  be  purdiased  by  the  revolt 
of  soldiers;  and  that  the  military 


treachery  which  is  so  much  the  ob- 
ject of  eulogium,  is  more  dangerous 
to  the  liberty  which  has  excited  it, 
than  to  any  other  human  interest 

Freedom  consists  in  the  coercion 
of  each  class  by  the  jealousies  and 
exertions  of  the  others.  The  crown  is 
watched  by  thepeople,the  aristocracy 
by  the  crown,  the  populace  by  the 
aristocracy.  It  is  the  jealousy  and  ef- 
forts of  these  different  interests  to 
keep  each  other  within  due  bounds, 
which  form  the  balance  of  power  in- 
dispensable to  civil  liberty.  Without 
sucn  an  equilibrium,  one  or  other  of 
the  constituent  bodies  must  be  crush- 
ed, and  the  ascendency  of  the  other 
rendered  subversive  of  general  free- 
dom. 

But  when  an  established  govern- 
ment is  overturned  by  a  revolt  of  its 
own  soldiers,  the  event  occurs  which 
is  of  all  others  the  most  fatal  to  pub- 
lic liberty,  viz.  the  destruction  of 
subsisting  power  by  an  armed  and 
limited  class  in  the  state.  The  bayo- 
net becomes  thenceforward  the  irre- 
sistible argument  of  the  dominaDt 
body,  and  liberty,  exterminated  by  its 
own  defenders,  sinks  in  the  struggle 
which  was  created  in  her  name. 

It  is  quite  in  vain  to  exf>ect  that 
men  of  reckless  and  licentious  ha^ 
bits,  like  the  majority  of  soldiers  iu 
every  country,  will  quietly  resign  the 
supreme  authority  after  havine  won 
it  at  the  peril  of  Uieir  lives,  uidivi- 
duals  sometimes  may  make  such  a 
sacrifice — large  bodies  never  have, 
and  never  wilt.  The  Prsetorian  Guards 
of  Rome,  and  the  Janizaries  of  Con- 
stantinople, have  often  revolted 
against  the  reigniDg  power,  and  be- 
stowed the  throne  on  their  own  fa- 
vourite ;  but  it  was  never  found  that 
general  freedom  was  improved  by 
the  result,  or  that  individuals  were 
better  defended  against  oppression 
after  it  than  before. 

Freedom  cannot  be  established  in 
a  day  by  the  successful  issue  of  a 
single  revolt — Its  ^owth  is  as  slow 
as  Siat  of  industry  m  the  individual : 
its  preservation  dependent  on  the 
establishment  of  regular  habits,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  courageous 
spirit  in  the  people.  Nothing  can  be 
BO  destructive  to  these  habits  as  a 
successful  revolt  of  the  soldiery. 
The  ambition  which  it  awakens,  the 
sudden  elevation  which  it  conifers, 
the  power  which  it  lodges  in  armed 
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and  inexperienced  hands,  are,  of  all 
things,  the  most  fatal  to  the  sober, 
patient  and  unobtrusive  habits,  which 
are  the  parent  of  real  freedom.  The 
industry,  frugality,  and  moderation 
of  pacific  life  appear  intolerable  to 
men  who  are  dazzled  by  the  glittering 
prospect  of  revolutionary  tnumph. 

A  successful  insurrection  in  the 
army  lodges  supreme  authority  at 
once  in  an  armea  force.  No  power 
capable  of  counteracting  it  remains. 
The  majesty  of  the  throne,  the  sense 
of  duty,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  the 
awe  of  the  legislature,  have  all  been 
set  at  nought.  The  enei^y  of  the 
citizens  has  never  been  ^veloped, 
because  the  revolt  of  the  solaiers 
terminated  the  contest  before  their 
support  was  required.  The  struggle 
has  depended  entirely  between  the 
throne  and  the  army :  the  interest  of 
the  state  can  never  be  promoted  by 
the  victory  of  either  of  these  con- 
tending parties. 

This  IS  the  circumstance  which 
must  always  render  treason  in  the 
army  destructive  to  lasting  freedom. 
It  terminates  the  struggle  at  once, 
before  anv  impulse  has  been  com- 
municatea  to  tne  unarmed  citizens, 
or  they  have  acquired  the  vigour  and 
military  prowess  which  is  ^one  ca^ 
pable  of  controlling  them.  The  peo- 
ple merely  change  masters;  instead 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  they 
get  the  general  and  his  officers.  The 
rule  of  tne  sovereign  is  looked  back 
to  with  bitter  regret,  when  men  have 
tasted  of  the  severity  of  military  H- 
cense,  and  experienced  the  rigour  of 
military  execution.  Whereas,  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  civil  war,  the 
energy  of  all  classes  is  brought  into 
action,  and  the  chance  of  obtaining 
ultimate  freedom,  improved  by  the 
very  difficulty  witfc  which  it  has  been 
won.  The  British  constitution,  the 
gradual  result  of  repeated  contests  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people,  has 
subsisted  unimpaired  for  centuries 
— the  French,  effected  at  once  by  the 
treachery  of  the  army,  has  been  as 
short-lived  as  the  popularity  of  its 
authors.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
freedom  any  more  than'to  geometry ; 
It  is  by  patient  exertion  and  progres- 
sive additions  to  their  influence,  that 
freedom  is  acquired  bv  nations  not 
less  than  eminence  by  individuals. 

What  then,  ft  may  be  asked,  are 
soldiers  to  do  when  a  sovereign  like 


Charles  X.  promulgates  ordinancee 
subversive  of  public  fVeedora  ?  Are 
they  to  make  themselves  th<i  will- 
in?  instrument  in  enslaving  their 
feflow-citizens  ?  We  answer.  Cer- 
tainly ;  if  they  have  any  regard  for 
the  ultimate  maintenance  of  their 
liberty.  If  illegal  measures  have 
been  adopted,  let  them  be  repealed 
by  the  civil  authorities;  but  never 
let  the  soldiers  take  the  Initiative  in 
attempting  their  overthrow.  The 
interests  of  liberty  require  this  as  In- 
dispensably as  those  of  order.  No- 
thing short  of  an  unanimous  decla^ 
ration  of  the  national  will  bv  the 
higher  classes,  should  lead  to  a  defec- 
tion from  loyalty  on  the  part  of  Its 
sworn  defenders. 

In  former  times,  no  doubt,  manr 
examples  have  occurred  of  the  inci« 
pient  efforts  of  freedom  being  en- 
tirely extinguished  by  military  exe- 
cution ;  but  no  such  catastrophe  need 
be  apprehended  In  countries  where 
the  press  is  established;  die  Repub- 
licans themselves  have  everywhere 
proclaimed  this  truth.  The  opinions 
and  interests  of  the  many  must  pre- 
vail where  their  voice  is  heard.  The 
only  thing  to  be  feared  for  them  Is 
^om  thek  own  passions.  The  only 
danger  to  liberty  In  such  circum* 
stances  is  from  Its  own  defenders; 
the  violence  to  be  apprehended  is 
not  that  of  the  throne,  but  of  the  po- 
pulace. 

No  stronger  proof  of  thls^  can  be 
imagined  than  has  been  furnished  by 
the  recent  revolution  in  France  and 
Belgium.  The  revolt  of  the  soldier 
at  once  established  the  rule  of  the 
mob  in  these  countries,  and  put  an 
end,  for  a  lonff  time  at  least,  to  every 
hope  of  freedom.  What  security  is 
there  afforded  for  property,  life,  or 
character  ?  Confessedly  none ;  every 
thing  is  determined  by  the  bayonet 
of  the  National  Guard  and  army; 
neither  the  throne  nor  the  people  can 
withstand  Ihem.  Freedom  was  as 
little  confirmed  by  their  revolt,  as  at 
Constantinople  by  an  Insurrection  of 
the  Janizaries. 

Liberty  in  France  was  endangered 
for  the  moment  bvthe  ordinances  of 
the  Bourbons :  It  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  insurrection  planned  to  over^ 
throw  them.  Freedom,  supported  as 
it  then  was,  by  an  energetic  and  de- 
mocratic press,  and  a  republican  po- 
pulation, ran  no  risk  of  permanent 
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injury  from  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
A  priest-ridden  monarch,  guided  by 
imbecile  ministers,  could  never  have 
subjugated  an  ardent,  high-spirited, 
and  democratic  people. 

But  the  danger  is  very  different 
from  the  energy  of  the  Republicans, 
and  the  ambition  of  the  soldiers. 
Marshal  Soult  and  his  bayonets  are 
not  so  easily  dealt  with  as  Prince 
Polignac  and  his  Jesuits.  The  feeble 
monarchy  of  Louis  XVI.  was  over^ 
turned  with  ease :  the  terrible  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  the  despotic 
Directory,  the  energetic  sway  of  Na- 
poleon, ruled  the  Revolution,  and 
crushed  freedom,  even  in  its  wildest 
fits.  Three  days'  insurrection  de- 
stroyed the  feeble  government  of 
Charles.  A  revolt  ten  times  more 
formidable  was  crushed  with  ease 
by  the  military  power  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Had  the  soldiers  not  revolted  in 
July,  what  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence ?  The  insurrection  in  Paris, 
crushed  by  a  garrison  of  12,000  men, 
would  have  speedily  sunk.  A  new 
Chamber,  convoked  on  the  basis  of 
the  royal  ordinance,  would  have 
thrown  the  Ministers  into  a  mino- 
rity in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
by  them  the  obnoxious  measure 
would  have  been  repealed.  If  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  growing  influence 
of  public  opinion,  so  uniformly  main- 
tained by  liberal  writers,  this  must 
have  been  the  result  No  represen- 
tatives chosen  by  any  electors  in 
France,  could  have  withstood  the 
odium  which  supporting  the  measures 
of  the  court  would  have  produced. 
Thus  liberty  would  have  been  secu- 
red without  exciting  the  tempest 
which  threatens  its  own  overthrow. 
Public  credit,  private  confidence,  ge- 
neral prosperity,  would  have  been 
maintained;  the  peace  of  the  world 
preserved ;  the  habits  conducive  to  a 
state  of  national  freedom  engendered. 

What  have  been  the  consequences 
of  the  boasted  treachery  of  the  troops 
of  the  line  in  Jul  v  ?  The  excitation 
of  revolutionary  hopes ;  the  rousing 
of  democratic  ambition;  a  ferment 
in  society ;  the  abandonment  of  use- 
ful industry ;  the  government  of  the 
mob ;  the  arming  of  France ;  the  sus- 
pension of  pacific  enterprise.  A  ge- 
neral war  must  ensue.  Europe  will 
be  drenched  with  blood,  and  what- 
ever be  the  result,  it  will  be  equ^y 


ftita]  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  If  the 
aristocracy  prevail,  it  will  be  the  go- 
vernment ot  the  sword ;  if  the  popu- 
lace, of  the  guillotine. 

A  civil  war  in  France  would  have 
been  far  more  serviceable  to  the 
cause  of  real  liberty,  than  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  government  by  the 
revolt  of  tiie  army.  In  many  periods 
of  history,  freedom  has  emerged 
from  the  collision  of  different  classes 
in  society,  in  none  from  military  in- 
subordination. 

If  Charles  I.  had  possessed  a  re- 
gular army,  and  it  had  betrayed  its 
trust  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
ffreat  Rebellion,  would  the  result 
have  been  as  favourable  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  as  the  long  contest  which 
ensued  ?  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  it  would  not  No  greater  con- 
sequences would  have  followed  such 
a  revolt,  than  any  of  the  insurrections 
of  the  barons  against  the  princes  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  A  revolution 
so  easily  achieved,  would  as  easily 
have  been  abandoned :  liberty  would 
never  have  been  gained,  because  the 
trials  had  not  been  endured  by  which 
it  is  to  be.  won.  The  only  security 
for  its  continuance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  energy  and  courage  of  the  citi- 
zens :  it  IS  not  by  witnessing  the  de- 
struction of  government  by  a  muti- 
nous soldiery,  that  these  habits  are 
to  be  acquired. 

Soldiers,  therefore,  who  adhere  to 
their  honour  and  their  oaths,  are  in 
reality  the  best  friends  of  the  cause 
of  freedom.  They  prevent  the  strug- 
gle for  its  maintenance  from  being 
converted  into  a  mortal  combat,  in 
which  the  victory  of  eidier  party 
must  prove  fatal  to  the  very  object 
for  which  they  are  contending.  They 
prevent  the  love  of  independence 
from  being  transformed  into  the 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and  the 
efforts  of  freedom  blasted  by  the 
violence  of  popular,  or  the  irresisti- 
ble weight  or  military  ambition.  They 
turn  the  spirit  of  liberty  into  a  paci- 
fic channel ;  and  averting  it  from  that 
direction  where  it  falls  under  the  rule 
of  violence,  retain  it  in  that  where 
wisdom  and  foresight  duly  regulate 
its  movements. 

The  institution  of  2k  National  Guards 
of  which  so  much  is  now  said,  is  not 
less  the  subject  of  delusion,  than 
the  boasted  treachery  of  regular  sol- 
diers. 
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Citizen  sDldiers  are  most  valuable 
iditians  to  the  force  of  a  regular 
mjr,  and  when  actuated  by  a  corn- 
on  and  patriotic  feeling,  thejr  are 
pable  ot  rendering  most  effective 
rvice  to  the  state.    The  landmrehr 

Prussia,  and  the  volunteers  of 
ussia,  sufficiently  demonstrated 
at  truth  during  the  campaigns  of 
112  and  1813. 

They  are  a  valuable  force  also  for 
'eserviug  domestic  tranquillity  up 

a  certain  point,  when  little  real 
ril  is  to  be  encountered,  and  a 
splay  of  moral  opinion  is  of  more 
eight  than  the  exertion  of  military 
'owess.  But  they  are  a  force  that 
innot  be  relied  on  during  tlie  shades 
'  opinion  which  take  place  in  a  re- 
»lution,  and  still  less  in  the  perilous 
rife  which  follows  the  actud  colli- 
jn  of  one  class  of  the  State  with 
lother.  This  has  been  completely 
imonstrated  during  both  the  French 
evolutions. 

The  National  Guard  of  Paris  was 
St  embodied  on  the  20th  July  1789, 

week  after  the  capture  of  the 
istile.     Duriug  the  first  fervour 

the  revolutionary  ardour,  and  he- 
re the  strife  of  faction  had  brought 
e  opposite  parties  into  actual  con- 
st, they  frequently  rendered  effec- 
ve  service  to  the  cause  of  order, 
n  more  than  one  occasion,  headed 
r  Lafayette,  they  dispersed  sedi- 
)us  assemblages,  and  once,  in  June 
'92,  were  brought  to  fire  upon  the 
icobins  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
ut  whenever  matters  approached 
crisis,  when  the  want  and  suffer- 
g  consequent  on  a  revolution  had 
ought  forward  angry  bodies  of 
orkmen  from  the  Fauxbourg ;  when 
e  question  was  not  one  of  turning 
It  to  parade,  but  of  fighting  an  ex- 
perated  multitude,  they  uniformly 
lied. 

The  citizen  soldiers,  headed  by  La- 
jrette,  were  under  arms  in  great 
rce  on  the  5th  October,  1789,  when 
furious  rabble  marched  to  Ver- 
illes,  broke  into  and  plundered  the 
iace,  attempted  to  murder  the 
ueen,  and  brought  the  Royal  Fa- 
ily  in  captivitv  to  Paris,  preceded 
'  the  heads  of  their  faithful  Body 
[lards.  They  refused  for  five  hours 

listen  to  the  entreaties  of  their 
mmander  to  march  to  protect  the 
iace  of  the  King  against  that  atro- 
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clous  insult ;  and  when  they  did  go, 
were  too  irresolute  to  prevent  Uie 
violence  which  followed. 

They  stood  by  on  20th  June,  1792, 
when  a  vociferous  rabble  broke  into 
the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  threatening 
the  obnoxious  deputies  with  instant 
death;  when  they  rushed  into  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  pushed  their 
pikes  at  the  breast  of  Louis,  placed 
the  Cap  of  Liberty  on  his  head,  and 
brought  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
monarchy  into  imminent  danger. 

They  assembled  at  the  sound  of 
the  generate,  when  the  Fauxbourgs 
rose  in  revolt  on  the  10th  August, 
and  their  dense  battalions,  plentiful- 
ly supported  by  cavalry  and  artillery, 
accumulated  in  great  force  round 
the  Tuileries.  But  division,  irreso- 
lution, and  timidity,  paralyzed  their 
ranks.  First  the  Gendarmerie  de- 
serted to  the  assailants;  then  the 
cannoneers  unloaded  their  guns ;  se- 
veral battalions  next  joined  the  in- 
surgents, and  the  few  that  remained 
faithful  were  so  completely  paralyzed 
by  the  general  defection  of  their 
comrades,  that  they  were  unable  to 
render  any  effective  support  to  the 
Swiss  Guard.  From  amidst  a  forest 
of  citizen  bayonets,  the  monarch  was 
dragged  a  captive  to  the  Temple, 
and  the  government  of  France  yield- 
ed up  to  a  sanguinary  rabble.  Seven 
thousand  National  Guards,  on  that 
day,  yielded  up  their  sovereign  to  a 
despicable  rabble ;  as  many  hundred 
faithful  regular  soldiers  would  have 
established  his  throne,  and  prevented 
the  Reign  of  Terror. 

When  Lafayette,  indignant  at  the 
atrocities  of  the  Jacobins,  repaired 
to  Paris  from  the  army,  and  assigned 
a  rendezvous  at  his  house,  in  the 
evening  of  June  27,  1792,  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  of  which  he  had  so 
lately  been  the  popular  commander, 
in  order  to  march  against  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  only  thirty  men  obeyed  the 
summons.  The  immense  majority 
evinced  a  fatal  apathy,  and  surren- 
dered up  their  country,  without  a 
struggle,  to  the  empire  of  the  Jaco- 
bins. 

When  Louis,  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  were  suc- 
cessively led  out  to  the  scaffold; 
when  the  brave  and  virtuous  Madame 
Roland  became  the  victim  of  the 
freedom  she  had  worshipped ;  when 
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Vergniaudand  the  illustrious  leaders 
of  the  Gironde  were  brought  to  the 
block;  when  Danton  and  Camille 
Desmoulins  were  destroyed  by  the 
mob  whom  they  had  excited,  tlie 
National  Guard  lined  the  streets, 
and  attended  the  cars  to  the  guillo« 
tine. 

When  the  executions  rose  to  150 
daily ;  when  the  shopkeepers  closed 
their  windows,  to  avoid  witnessing 
the  dismal  spectacles  of  the  long 
procession  which  was  approaching 
the  scaffold ;  when  a  ditch  was  dug 
to  convey  the  blood  of  the  victims  to 
the  Seine;  when  France  poaned 
under  tyranny,  unequalled  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  40,000  Na- 
tional Guards,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  looked  on  in  silent  observa- 
tion of  the  mournful  spectacle. 

When  indignant  nature  revolted 
at  the  cruelty ;  when,  Inra  generous 
union,  the  members  of  all  sides  in 
the  Assembly  united^  the  power  of 
the  tyrants  was  shaken;  when  Robe- 
spierre was  declared  hors  la  lot,  and 
the  generale  was  beat  to  summon  the 
citizen  soldiers  to  make  a  last  effort 
in  behalf  not  only  of  their  country, 
but  of  their  own  existence,  only 
2500  obeyed  the  summons  I  Thirty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  de- 
clined to  come  forward  in  a  contest 
for  their  lives,  their  families,  and 
every  thing  that  was  dear  to  them. 
With  this  contemptible  force  was 
Robespierre  besieged  in  the  Hotel 
de  Ville ;  and  but  for  the  fortunate 
and  unforeseen  defection  of  the  can- 
noneers of  the  Fauxbourgs  in  the 
Place  de  Grdve,  the  t3rrants  would 
have  been  successful,  the  Assembly 
destroyed,  and  the  reign  of  the  guil- 
lotine perpetuated  on  the  earth. 

When  the  reaction  in  favour  of  the 
victors,  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  had 
roused  theParisian  population  against 
the  sanguinary  rule  of  the  Conven- 
tion ;  when,  encouraged  by  the  con- 
temptible force  at  the  disposal  of 
government,  40,000  of  the  National 
Guard  assaulted  4000  regular  sol- 
diers, in  position  at  the  Tuileries,  on 
Oct.  31,  1795,  Napoleon  shewed 
what  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the 
citizen  soldiers.  With  a  few  dis- 
charges of  artillery,  he  checked  the 
advance  of  the  leading  battalions, 
spread  terror  through  their  dense 
columns,  and  a  revolt,  which  was 
expected  to  overthrow  the  tyranny 


of  the  delegates  of  the  people,  ter- 
minated by  the  establishment  of 
military  despotism. 

When  Augereau,on4th  Sept  1797, 
at  the  command  of  tlie  Directory, 
seized  sixty  of  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  legislature ;  when  the  law  of 
the  sword  began,  and  all  the  liberties 
of  the  Revolution  were  about  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  military  vio- 
lence, the  National  Guard  declined 
to  move,  and  saw  their  feUow-citi- 
zens,  the  wai'mest  supporters  of  their 
liberties,  carried  into  captivity  and 
exile,  without  attempting  a  move- 
ment in  their  behalf. 

When  Napoleon  overthrew  the 
government  in  1800;  when,  like 
another  Cromwell,  he  seized  the 
fruits  of  another  Revolution ;  when 
he  marched  his  grenadiers  into  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  made 
the  stern  rule  of  the  sword  succeed  to 
the  visions  of  enthusiastic  freedom, 
the  National  Guard  remained  quiet 
spectators  of  the  destruction  of  their 
country's  Uberties,  and  testified  the 
same  submission  to  the  reign  of  mi- 
litary, which  they  had  done  to  that  of 
democratic  violence. 

The  National  Guard  was  re-orga- 
nized in  August,  1830,  and  their  con- 
duct since  that  time  has  been  the 
subject  of  unmeasured  eulogium 
from  all  the  liberal  Journals  of  Eu- 
rope. The  throne  was  established 
by  their  bayonets ;  the  Citizen  King 
has  thrown  himself  upon  their  sup- 
port ;  they  were  established  in  great 
force  in  every  quarter  of  Paris,  and 
tlie  public  tranquillity  intrusted  to 
their  hands.  History  has  a  right  to 
enquire  what  they  have  done  to  jus- 
tify the  high  praises  of  their  support- 
ers, an4  how  far  the  cause  of  order 
and  rational  liberty  has  gained  by 
^eir  exertions. 

They  had  the  history  of  the  former 
Revolution  clearly  before  their  eyes ; 
they  knew  well,  by  dear-bought  ex- 
perience, that  when  popular  violence 
is  once  roused,  it  overthrows  all  the 
bulwarks  both  of  order  and  free- 
dom ;  they  were  supported  by  all  the 
weight  of  government;  they  had 
every  thing  at  stake,  in  keeping  down 
the  ferment  of  the  people.  With  so 
many  motives  to  vigorous  action, 
what  have  they  done  i 

They  permitted  an  unruly  mob  of 
30,000  persons  to  assemble  round  the 
Palace  of  Louis  Philip,  on  October 
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25, 1830,  and  bo  completely  shatter 
bis  infant  authority,  that  he  was  ob« 
liged  to  dismiss  the  able  and  philo- 
sophic Guizot,  the  greatest  historian 
of  France,  and  the  whole  cabinet  of 
the  Doctrinaires^  from  his  councils,  to 
make  way  for  republican  leaders  of 
sterner  mould,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  increasing  violence  of  the  popular 
mind. 

At  the  trial  of  Polignac,  the  whole 
National  Guard  of  Paris  and  the  de- 
partments in  the  neighbourhood, 
70,000  strong,  was  assembled  in  the 
capital;  ana  what  was  the  proof 
which  the  government  gave  of  con- 
fidence in  their  loyalty  and  efficiency 
in  the  cause  of  order  ?  Albeit  en- 
camped, as  Lafayette  said,  at  the 
Luxembourg,  amidst  20,000  National 
Guards,  4000  troops  of  the  line,  dOOO 
cavalry,  and  40  pieces  of  artillery, 
the  government  did  not  venture  to 
withdraw  the  state  prisoners  to  Vin- 
cennes  in  daylight  ,*  and,  but  for  the 
stratagem  ot  Montalivet,  in  getting 
them  secretly  conveyed  away  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,in  his  owncaleche, 
ft'om  the  midst  of  that  vast  encamp- 
ment of  citizen  soldiers,  they  would 
have  been  murdered  in  the  street, 
within  sight  of  that  very  supreme 
tribunal  which  had  pronounced  that 
sentence,  and  saved  their  lives. 

At  that  critical  moment,  the  can- 
noneers of  the  National  Guard,  placed 
with  their  pieces  at  the  Louvre,  de- 
clared, that,  if  matters  came  to  ex- 
tremities, they  would  have  turned 
their  cannon  against  the  government. 
Great  part  of  the  infantry,  it  was 
found,  could  not  be  relied  on.  The 
agitation  occasioned  by  these  events 
produced  another  change  in  the  mi- 
nistry, but  no  additional  security  to 
the  throne. 

In  February  last,  the  National 
Guard  joined  the  populace  in  pilla- 

Sing  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  of 
arts;  and  joining  in  the  infernal 
cry  against  every  species  of  religion, 
scaled  every  steeple  in  Paris,  with 
tacrileeious  hands  tore  down  the 
cross  from  their  summits,  and  dis- 
graced their  uniforms  by  eflfacing  the 
image  of  our  Saviour  in  all  the 
churches  in  the  metropolis.  The 
apathy  and  irresolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  repressing  the  disor- 
der of  the  populace  on  this  occasion, 
was  such  as  to  call  for  a  reproof  even 
from  the  moat  ardent  supporters  of 


republican  institutions.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  a  third  change  of 
ministers  in  little  more  than  six 
montiis. 

The  Paris  Journals  are  daily  full 
of  the  distress  of  the  labouring 
classes,  the  stagnation  of  commerciau 
enterprise,  the  want  of  confidence, 
and  the  disgraceful  tumults  which 
incessantly  i^tate  the  public  mind, 
and  have  prevented  the  resumption 
of  any  inductrial  occupation.  All 
this  takes  place  in  the  midst,  and 
under  the  eye  of  56,000  National 
Guards. 

History  will  record  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  France  was  instituted 
in  1789  for  the  consolidation  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  preservation  of 
public  ti-anquillity. 

That  since  its  establishment,  the 
government  and  prevailing  institu- 
tions have  been  the  subject  of  inces- 
sant change ;  that  they  have  had  in 
turn  a  constitutional  monarchy,  a 
fierce  democracy,  a  sceptre  of  blood, 
a  military  constitution,  a  despotic 
consulate,  an  Imperial  throne,  a  re- 
gulated monarchy,  and  a  citizen 
king. 

That  during  their  guardianship,  a 
greater  number  of  lives  have  perish- 
ed in  civil  war— a  greater  number  of 
murders  taken  place  on  the  scaffold — 
a  greater  extent  of  confiscation  of  for^ 
tune  been  inflicted— a  greater  quan- 
tity of  wealth  destroyed — a  great- 
er degree  of  violence  exerted  bv  the 
people— a  greater  sum  of  anguisn  en- 
dured— than  in  an  equal  extent  of  time 
and  population,  in  any  a^e  or  coun- 
try since  the  beginning  orthe  world! 

That  it  has  dmost  invariably  failed 
at  the  decisive  moment;  that,  insti- 
tuted for  the  defence  of  property,  it 
has  connived  at  unheard-of  spolia- 
tion ;  appointed  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  its  existence  has  been 
chiefly  signalized  by  misrule  j  chw- 
ged  with  the  defence  of  life,  it  has 
permitted  blood  to  flow  in  ceaseless 
torrents. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more 
unfounded  in  fact,  than  the  applause 
so  generally  bestowed  on  this  popu- 
lar institution  considered  as  the 
sole  or  piincipal  support  of  govern- 
ment.— It  has  been  of  value  only  as 
an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  force ;  it 
is  utterly  unserviceable  in  the  crisis 
of  civil  warfare ;  and  is  then  only  of 
real  utility  when  some  common  pft- 
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triotic  feeling  has  sunk  all  minor 
shades  of  opinion  in  one  general 
emotion. 

It  is  impossible  it  ever  should  be 
otherwise — citizen  soldiers  are  ex- 
tremely serviceable  when  they  are 
subjected  to  the  bonds  of  discipline, 
and  obedient  to  the  orders  of  the 
supreme  power.  But  when  they  take 
upon  themselves  to  discuss  the  mea- 
sures or  form  of  government^  and 
instead  of  obeyine  orders  to  canvass 
principles,  there  is  an  end  not  only 
of  all  efficiency  in  their  force,  but 
of  all  utility  in  their  institution* 
Fifty  thousand  ledslators,  witli  bay- 
onets in  their  hands,  form  a  hopeless 
National  Assembly. 

This  is  the  circumstance  which,  in 
every  decisive  crisis  between  the  op- 
posing parties,  paralyzed  the  N»- 
tionalGuard  of  Paris,  and  to  the  end 
of  time  will  paralyze  all  volunteer 
troops  in  similar  extremities  :  Ther 
shared  in  the  opinions  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens ;  they  were  members  of 
clubs,  as  well  as  the  unarmed  multi- 
tude ;  they  were  as  ready  to  fight 
with  each  other,  as  with  the  sup- 
porters of  anarchy.  The  battalions 
drawn  from  the  Fauxbourg  St  Ger- 
mains  or  the  quarters  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  Chaussee  d'Antico, 
were  disposed  to  support  the  Mo- 
narchy ;  but  those  from  the  Faux- 
bourg St  Antoine  and  St  Marceau, 
were  as  determined  to  aid  the  cause 
of  democracy;  and  in  this  divided 
state,  the  battalions  of  a  democratic 
cast,  from  their  superior  numbers,  ac- 
quired a  fatal  ascendeqcy. 

The  case  would  be  the  same  in 
London  if  a  similar  crisis  should  ar- 
rive. The  battalions  from  the  Re- 
§ent  Park,  Regent  Street,  Piccadilly, 
lie  West  End,  and  all  the  opulent 
quarters,  might  be  relied  on  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  order ;  but  what 
could  be  expected  from  those  raised 
in  Wapping,  Deptford,  St  Giles,  Spi- 
talfielas,  or  all  the  innumerable 
lanes  and  alleys  of  the  city,  and  its 
eastern  suburbs  ?  If  the  National 
Guard  of  London  were  100,000 
strong,  at  least  80,000  of  them  would, 
from  their  habits,  inclinations,  and 
connexions,  side  with  the  democratic 
party. 

It  is  a  fatal  delusion  to  suppose 
that  at  all  events,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, the  National  Guard  would 
be  inclined  to  support  the  cause  of 


order,  and  prevent  the  depredation 
from  which  they  would  be  first  to 
BuSer : — They  unquestionably  would 
be  inclined  to  do  so  up  to  a  certain 

Soint  of  danger,  and  as  long  as  they 
elieved  that  the  ruling  power  in  the 
state  was  likely  to  prove  victorious. 
But  no  sooner'  does  the  danger  be- 
come more  urgent,  no  sooner  does 
the  government  run  the  risk  of  de- 
feat, than  the  National  Guard  is  pa- 
ralped  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  Its  being  in  great  part  composed 
of  men  of  property.  The  great  ca- 
pitalist is  the  most  timid  animal  in 
existence  ;  next  comes  the  great 
shopkeeper,  lastly  the  little  trades- 
man. Their  resolution  is  inversely 
as  their  wealtlu  In  all  ages,  desperate 
daring  valour  has  been  found  in  the 
greatest  de^ee  amongst  the  lowest 
class  of  society.  The  multiplied  en- 
joyments of  life  render  men  unwill- 
mg  to- incur  the  risk  of  losing  them. 

No  sooner,  therefore,  does  the  de- 
mocratic party  appear  likely  to  be- 
come victorious,  than  the  shopkeep- 
ers of  the  National  Guard  begin  to 
think  only  of  extricating  their  private 
affairs  from  the  general  ruin.  Sauve 
qui  peut  is  then,  if  not  the  general 
cry,  at  least  t^e  general  feeling.  The 
merchant  sees  before  him  a  dismal 
vista  of  sacked  warehouses  and 
burnt  stores ;  the  manufacturer,  of 
insurgent  workmen  and  suspended 
orders ;  the  tradesman,  of  pillaged 
shops  and  ruined  custom.  Despair- 
ing of  the  commonwealth,  they  recu  r, 
as  all  men  do  in  evident  peril,  to  the 
unerring  instinct  of  self-preservation; 
and,  from  •  the  magnitude  of  their 
stake,  fall  under  the  influence  of  this 
apprehension  long  before  it  has 
reached  the  lower  and  more  reckless 
classes  of  society. 

Admirable,  therefore,  as  an  auxi- 
liary to  the  regular  force  in  case  of 
peril  from  foreign  invasion,  a  Na- 
tional Guard  is  not  to  be  relied  on 
during  the  perils  and  divisions  of 
civil  conflict.  It  always  has,  and  al- 
ways will  fall  in  extremity,  when  a 
war  of  opinion  agitates  the  state. 

The  only  sure  support  of  order  in 
such  unhappy  circumstances  is  to  be 
found  in  a  numerous  and  honourable 
body  of  regular  soldiers.  Let  not 
the  sworn  defender  of  order  be 
tainted  by  the  revolutionary  maxim, 
that  the  duties  of  the  citizen  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  soldier,  and 
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that  nature  formed  them  as  men^  as  much  to  hope  from  his  success  as 
before  society  made  them  warriors,  tranquillity :  nothin<(isso  fatal  to  its 
The  first  duty  of  a  soldier,  the  first  establishment  as  the  violence  exerted 
principle  of  honour,  is  fidelity  to  the  for  its  extension.  In  this  as  in  other 
executive  power.  In  crushing  an  instances,  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  evil 
insurrection  of  the  populace  m  a  that  good  may  come  of  it;  and  phi- 
mixed  government,  he  is  not  ensla-  losophy  will  at  length  discover,  what 
ving  his  fellow-citizens;  he  is  only  reason  and  religion  have  long  ago 
turning  the  efforts  of  freedom  into  taught,  that  the  only  secure  founda- 
their  proper  channel,  and  preventing  tion  for  ultimate  expedience,  is  the 
the  contest  of  opinion  from  degene-  present  discharge  ot  duty, 
rating  into  that  of  force.  Liberty  has 


TO  HT  CHILD. 

I  LOVE  to  gaze  upon  thy  cheek 

Of  roseate  hue,  my  Child ; 
I  love  to  mark  thy  quick  blue  eye, 

So  sparkling  and  so  wild; 
To  twine  those  sunny  locks  of  thine. 

And  kiss  thy  forehead  fair. 
And  see  thy  little  hands  held  up 

In  sweet  and  guileless  prayer. 

Yes !  bright  and  beautiful  thou  art, 

And  playful  as  the  fawn. 
That  bounds,  with  footsteps  light  as  air, 

Across  the  dewy  lawn ; 
And  when  the  day  is  over. 

And  thy  pleasant  gambols  done, 
ThouMt  calmly  sink  to  rest,  nor  think 
Of  ills  beyond  that  sun. 

Thou  dream'st  not  of  a  Mother's  cares. 

Her  anxious  hopes,  my  Boy ; 
Thy  skies  are  e^er  clear,  thy  thoughts 

Are  full  of  mirth  and  joy; 
And  nestled  in  a  parent's  arms. 

Or  seated  on  her  knee. 
Listening  to  oft-told  childish  tales, 

Whars  all  the  world  to  thee  ? 

Moments  of  thoughtless  innocence, 

Why  do  ye  fly  so  fast. 
Leaving  the  weary  heart  to  feel 

Life's  sweetest  hours  are  past! 
And  flinging  o'er  the  fairy  land 

That  bloom'd,  when  ye  were  near 
With  light  and  loveliness,  the  mist 

Of  trouble,  doubt,  and  fear. 

Aye !  rove,  in  all  thine  artlessness, 

Along  the  verdant  mead. 
And  gather  wild-flowers,  springing  thick, 

Beneath  thine  iufant  tread ; 
And  take  thy  fill  of  blameless  glee. 

For  soon  'twill  pass  away; 
/,  too,  will  leave  my  cares  a  while. 

To  watch  thy  merry  play. 

E.P. 
Meeds, 
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THE  FATE  OF  THE  DUKE  DE  BIRON. 


Francis  Count  of  St  Maurice,  was 
born  at  Poitiers,  in  tiie  year  1580. 
His  father  perished  in  battle  before 
his  ejres  opened  to  the  day,  and  his 
mother  scarcely  survived  his  birth  a 
week.  His  patrimonial  property  had 
been  wasted  in  the  wars  of  the  league, 
and  his  only  inheritance  was  his  fa- 
ther's BWora,and  a  few  trembling  lines 
written  by  his  dying  motiier  to  tiie  fa- 
mous Baron  de  Biron,  with  whom  she 
was  distantly  connected  by  the  ties  of 
blood.  A  trinket  or  two,  the  rem- 
nant of  all  the  jewels  that  had  decked 
her  on  her  bridal  day,  paid  the  ex- 
pense of  arraying  the  dead  wife  of 
the  fallen  soldier  for  the  grave,  and 
furnished  a  few  masses  for  the  re- 
pose of  both  their  souls ;  and  an  old 
servant,  who  had  seen  her  mistress 
blossom  into  woman's  loveliness,  and 
tiien  so  soon  fade  into  the  tomb,  after 
beholding  the  last  dread  dear  offices 
bestowed  upon  the  cold  clay,  took 
up  the  unhappy  fruit  of  departed 
love,  and  bore  it  in  her  arms,  on 
foot,  to  the  only  one  on  whom  it 
seemed  to  have  a  claim.  Biron, 
though  stem,  rude,  and  selfish,  did 
not  resist  the  demand.  Ambition 
had  not  jet  hardened  his  heart  wholly, 
nor  poisoned  the  purer  stream  of 
his  imections;  and  gazing  on  the  in- 
fant for  a  moment,  he  declared  it 
was  a  lovely  child,  and  wondrous 
like  his  cousin.  He  would  make  a 
soldier  of  the  brat,  he  said,  and  ho 
gave  liberal  orders  for  its  care  and 
tending.  The  child  grew  up,  and 
the  slight  unmeaning  features  of 
the  infant  were  moulded  by  time's 
hand — as  ready  to  perfect  as  to  de- 
stroy—into the  face  of  as  fair  a  boy 
as  ever  the  eye  beheld.  Biron  often 
saw  and  sported  with  the  child,  and 
its  bold,  sweet,  and  fearless  mood, 
tempered  by  all  the  graces  of  youth 
and  innocence,  won  upon  the  sol- 
dier's heart  He  took  a  pride  in  his 
education,  made  him  his  page  and 
his  companion,  led  him  early  to  the 
battle  field,  and  inured  him  almost 
from  infancy  to  danger  and  to  arms. 
Although  occasionally  fond  of 
softer  occunations — of  music — of 
reading,  ana  the  dance,  the  young 
Count  of  St  Maurice  loved  the  pro- 
fession in  which  he  was  trained. 
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Quick-sighted  and  talented,  brave  as 
a  lion,  and  firm  as  a  rock,  he  rose  in 
his  profession,  and  obtained  sevend 
of  tnose  posts  which,  together  with 
the  libenuity  of  his  benefactor,  en- 
abled him,  in  some  degree,  to  main- 
tain the  rank  which  had  come  down 
to  him  without  the  fortune  to  sup- 
port it  Attaching  himself  more  and 
more  to  Biron  every  year,  he  fol- 
lowed him  in  all  his  campaigns  and 
expeditions,  and  paid  him  back,  by 
many  a  service  and  many  a  care,  the 
kmdness  he  had  shewn  him  in  his 
infancy.  So  that  twice  had  he  saved 
the  Marshal's  life,  and  twice,  by  his 
active  vigilance,  had  he  enabled  his 
leader  to  defeat  the  enemy,  before 
he  himself  had  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

Gradually,  however,  a  change  came 
over  the  mind  of  Marshal  Biron. 
Henry  IV.,  his  too  good  master,  be- 
came firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of 
France,  and  Biron,  attributing  all  the 
king's  success  to  his  own  support^ 
thought  no  recompense  sufficient  for 
his  services,  no  honours  high  enough 
for  his  merit  and  his  deeds.  Henry 
was  any  thing  but  ungrateful,  and 
though,  in  fact,  he  owed  his  throne 
to  his  birth,  and  to  his  own  right 
hand,  more  than  to  any  man  on  earth, 
he,  nevertheless,  loaded  Marshal 
Biron  with  all  the  honours  in  his 
power  to  bestow.  He  was  created  a 
Duke  and  Peer  of  France,  High  Ad- 
miral, and  Lieutenant-Generalof  the 
king's  armies ;  and  many  a  post  of 
distinction  and  emolument,  raised 
his  revenues  and  his  dignity  together. 
But  still  he  was  not  satisfied :  pride, 
ambition,  and  discontent,  took  pos- 
session of  his  heart ;  and  he  medita- 
ted schemes  of  elevating  himself,  till 
the  insanity  of  ambition  led  him  to 
thoughts  of  treason.  His  manners, 
too,  grew  morose  and  haughty :  he 
was  reserved  and  distant  to  those  he 
had  formerly  favoured,  and  his 
household  became  cold  and  stately. 
At  the  same  time,  a  change,  but  a 
very  different  change,  had  taken 
place  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  St 
Maurice ;  and  to  explain  what  that 
change  was,  a  fact  must  be  mention- 
ed, which  is  in  itself  a  key  to  all  the 
new  feelings,  and  the  new  Uioughts, 
^  s 
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the  new  speculations,  and  the  new 
hopes,  which  entered  into  the  bosom 
of  the  young,  but  foi^tunelass  Count, 
about  the  end  of  the  year  1600. 
About  eif^  years  before  that  period, 
^ere  had  been  added  Co  the  fiunily 
of  die  Duke  de  Biron  a  young  niece, 
of  about '  nine  years  old,  a  lively 
gentle  girl,  with  bright  fair  hair  and 
aoft  blue  eyes,  and  pretty  childish 
features,  that  had  no  look  but  that 
of  innocence,  when  they  were  in 
repose,  but  which  occasionally  took 
a  glance  of  bright,  happy  eagerness, 
with  which  we  might  suppose  an 
angel  gazing  on  the  completion  of 


some  bright  and  mighty  work.  In 
her  childhood,  she  played  with  ih^ 
young  St  Maurice,  till  they  loved 
each  other  as  children  love;  and  just 
at  that  age  when  such  things  become 
dangerous  to  a  younj^  girl's  heart, 
fluttering  between  inrancy  and  wo- 
manhooo,  the  Duke  de  Biron  was 
ordered  to  Brussels  on  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  peace,  and  taking  St 
Maurice  with  him,  he  sent  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Roche  sur  Mame  to 
a  convent,  which  she  thought  very 
hard,  for  her  father  and  mother  were 
both  dead,  and  all  that  she  loved  on 
earth  the  Duke  carried  away  with 
him. 

St  Maurice  was  left  behind  at 
Brussels  to  terminate  some  business 
which  Marshal  Biron  had  not  con- 
cluded, and  when,  after  some  lapse 
of  time,  he  returned  to  France,  and 

Ioined  the  Duke  at  the  Citadel  of 
)ourg,  where  that  nobleman  com- 
manded for  the  King,  he  found  Marie 
de  la  Roche  no  longer  the  same  be- 
ing he  had  left  her.  The  bud  had  at 
once  burst  forth  into  a  flower,  and  a 
flower  of  most  transcendent  loveli- 
ness. The  form  which  his  arm  had 
encircled  a  thousand  times,  in  boyish 
Sport,  had  changed  in  the  whole  tone 
or  its  beauty.  Every  line,  every 
movement,  breatheda  aifferent  spirit, 
and  woke  a  different  feeling.  The 
features  too,  though  soft  as  infancy, 
had  lost  the  rounaness  of  infancy, 
and  in  the  still  innocent  imploring 
eyes,  which  yet  called  up  all  the 
memory  of  the  past,  there  was  an 
eloquent  glance  beaming  from  a  wo- 
man's hefut,  in  which  childhood  was 
Outshone.  The  young  Count  felt  no 
alteration  in  himself,  but  was  dazzled 
and  surprised  with  the  change  in 
her,  and  felt  a  sudden  diffidence  take 


possession  of  him,  which  the  first 
warm^  unchanged  welcome  could 
hardly  dispel.  She  seemed  scarce 
to  dream  that  there  was  a  difference, 
for  the  time  that  she  had  spent  in  the 
convent  was  an  unfilled  blank,  which 
afforded  scarce  a  circumstance  to 
mark  the  passage  of  a  brief  two 
years.  The  Duke  de  Bhron  receired 
his  young  follower  with  rough  kind- 
ness, but  there  were  always  various 
causes  which  kept  him  more  from 
the  society  of  St  Maurice  than  for* 
merly.  There  were  many  strangers 
about  him,  some  of  whom  were 
Italians,  and  St  Maurice  saw  that 
much  private  business  was  trans- 
acted, mm  a  knowledge  of  which 
he  was  purposely  excluded.  The 
Duke  would  take  long,  and  almost 
solitary  rides,  or  go  upon  distant 
expeditions,  to  visit  the  different 
posts  under  his  government,  and 
then,  instead  of  commanding  at  once 
the  young  soldier's  company,  he  left 
him  to  escort  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Roche  to  this  fair  sight,  or  that  beau- 
tiful view.  In  the  pride  and  selfish- 
ness of  his  heart,  he  never  dreamed 
it  possible  that  the  poor  and  friend- 
less Count  of  St  Maurice  would 
dare  to  love  the  niece  of  the  great 
Duke  de  Biron,  or  that  Marie  de  la 
Roche  would  ever  feel  towards  him 
in  any  other  way  than  as  the  depen- 
dent follower  of  her  uncle.  But  he 
knew  not  human  nature.  Mademoi- 
selle de  laRoche  leaned  upon  the  arm 
of  St  Maurice  as  they  strayed  through 
the  beautiful  scenery  near  Bourg,  or 
yielded  her  light  form  to  his  grasp, 
as  he  lifted  her  on  horseback,  or  lis- 
tened to  him  while  he  told  of  battles 
and  dangers  when  he  had  followed 
her  tmcle  to  the  field,  or  gazed  upon 
his  flashing  features  and  speaking 
eye  while  he  spoke  of  great  deeds, 
till  her  heart  beat  almost  to  pain 
whenever  his  step  sounded  along  the 
corridors,  and  her  veins  thrill^  at 
the  slightest  touch  of  his  hand.  St 
Maurice,  too,  for  months  plunged 
blindly  into  the  vortex  before  him. 
He  thought  not — he  hesitated  not  at 
the  consequences.  But  one  feelinff, 
one  emotion,  one  passion  filled  his 
bosom, — annihilated  foresight,  pru- 
dence, reflection  altogether, — took 
possession  of  heart  and  brain,  and 
left  the  only  object  for  his  mind'a 
conception — ^love  I 
It  went  on  silently  in  tbe  boiom  of 
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each;  they  spoke  not  what  was  in 
their  hearts;  they  hardly  dared  to 
look  in  each  others  eyes  for  fear  the 
secret  should  find  too  eloquent  a 
voice ;  and  yet  they  each  ^It  and 
knew,  that  loving,  they  were  beloved. 
They  could  not  but  know  it,  for,  con- 
stantly together,  there  were  a  thou- 
sand voiceless  unconscious  modes  of 
expression,  which  told  again  and 
i^;ain  a  tale  that  was  but  too  dear  to 
the  heart  of  each.  And  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  strong  confirmation 
of  language  which  eac£  required  for 
the  full  satisfaction  of  their  mutual 
hopes,  and  there  are  moments  when 
passion  will  have  voice.  Such  a 
moment  came  to  them.  Thev  were 
alone ;  the  sun  had  just  sunk,  and 
the  ievr  grev  minutes  of  the  twilight 
were  speeding  on  irrevocable  wings. 
There  was  no  eye  to  see,  no  ear  to 
hear,  and  their  love  was  at  length 
q>oken. 

They  had  felt  it— they  had  known 
it  long;  but  the  moment  it  was  ut- 
tered—its hopelessness — its  perfect 
hopelessness — seemed  suddenly  to 
flash  upon  their  minds,  and  they 
stood  gazing  on  each  other  in  awe 
and  fear,  like  the  First  Two,  when 
they  had  tasted  the  fatal  fruit  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  But 
the  never-to-be-recalled  words  had 
been  breathed,  and  there  was  a  dread 
and  a  hope  and  a  tenderness,  mingled 
with  every  glance'  that  they  turned 
upon  one  another. 

StOl  the  Dukef  de  Biron  did  not 
see,  for  his  mind  was  so  deeply  en- 
grossed with  the  schemes  of  bis  mad 
ambition,  and  the  selfishness  of  his 
pride,  that  nothing  else  rested  in  his 
thoughts  for  a  moment  Messenfi^ers 
were  coming  and  going  between  him 
and  the  Duke  ot  Savoy,  a  known 
enemy  to  France,  and  whenever  he 
spoke  with  St  Maurice,  it  was  in 
terms  of  anger  towards  the  good  king 
Henry  IV.,  and  of  praise  and  plea- 
sure towards  the  cold  hearted  mo- 
narch of  Spain.  Often,  too,  he  would 
apparently  strive  to  sound  the  dis- 
posidou  of  his  young  follower,  and 
would  throw  him  into  company  with 
,  men  of  more  art  and  cunning  than 
himself,  who  would  speak  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bourbon  line  as  ne- 
cessary for  the  good  of  France  and 
the  tranquillltT  of  Europe,  and  insi- 
nuate that  a  time  might  be  at  hand 
when  such  a  sacrifice  wotddbe  com- 
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pleted.  St  Maurice  frowned,  and 
was  silent  when  the  design  wsto 
covered,  as  often  happened,  with 
much  art,  and  boldly  spoke  his  mfhd 
against  traitors  when  the  treason  was 
apparent 

At  length  one  day  he  was  called  to 
the  presence  of  the  Duke,  whom  he 
found  alone.  **  Come  hither,  St 
Maurice,"  said  his  friend ;  *'  I  have 
brought  vou  up,  young  Count,  from 
your  inrancy  to  your  manhoodr-I 
nave  been  your  friend  in  fair  days 
and  foul— I  taught  you  the  duty  of  a 
soldier,  and  the  duty  of  an  oflficer — 
I  have  raised  you  higher  than  any 
other  man  in  France  could  do.  Or 
would  do— and  now  tell  me — whe- 
Aer  do  you  love  best  Henry  of 
Beam  or  me  ?" 

"  Your  words,  my  lord,"  replied 
St  Maurice,  **  taught  me  in  early 
years  to  love  the  King,  and  your  ac- 
tions taught  me  to  love  yourself,  but 
the  honour  of  a  French  noble  teaches 
me  to  love  my  duty,  and  that  joins 
ever  with  my  love  towards  my 
King." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  Biron,  his  dark 
brow  burning,  "  must  you  teach  me 
what  is  duty  ? — Begone,  ungrateful 
boy! — ^leaveme — thus,  like  the  man  in 
die  fable,  we  nourish  serpents  in  our 
bosom,  diat  will  one  day  sting  us — 
begone,  I  say !" — St  Maurice  turned 
to  quit  the  cabinet,  with  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  indignation  in  his  heart. 
But  grief  to  see  nis  benefactor  thus 
standing  on  the  brink  of  dishonour 
and  desteiiction,  overcame  all  per- 
sonal feeling,  and  he  paused,  ex- 
claiming, "Oh!  my  lord,  mjrlord! 
Beware  how  you  bring  certain  ruin 

on  your  own  head ."    But 

remonstrance  only  called  up  wrath. 
Biron  lost  all  command  over  him- 
self. He  stamped  with  his  heavy 
boot  till  the  chamber  rang;  he  bade 
St  Maurice  quit  his  presence  and  his 
dwelling;  he  stripped  him,  with  a 
word,  of  all  the  posts  and  employ- 
ments which  he  had  conferred  upon 
him,  and  bade  him,  ere  two  days 
were  over,  leave  the  castle  ofBourg, 
and  go  forth  from  his  family  a  beg- 
gar as  he  had  entered  it  Nor  alone, 
in  his  rash  passion,  did  he  content 
himself  with  venting  his  wrath  upon 
his  young  follower,  but  he  dropped 
words  aindnst  the  monarch  and  the 
state,  i^ch  left  his  treasonable  pr^ 
tlces  beyond  a  doubt. 
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The  young  Count  heard  as  little     fortune  on  the  earth  was  hia  sword 


as  possiblerhut  hurried  from  the 
presence  of  a  man  whom  pride  and 
anger  had  frensied,  and  hastening 
to  his  chamber,  he  paused  but  to 
ponder  over  all  the  painful  circum- 
stances of  his  own  situation.^  No- 
thing was  before  him  but  despair,  and 
his  brain  whirled  round  and  round 
withthat  vague  wild  confusion  of 
painful  ideas,  which  no  corporeal 
agony  can  equal.  The  predominant 
bought,  however,  the  iaea  that  rose 
up  wi^  more  and  more  frightful 
prominence  every  moment,  was  the 
necessity  of  parting  from  her  beloved 
—and  of  parting  for  ever,  without 
one  hope,  without  one  expectaUon 
to  Bootne  the  lon^  cold  blank  of  ab- 
sence. He  could  have  borne  the  un- 
just and  cutting  unkindness  of  the 
Duke — ^he  could  have  borne  the  loss 
of  fortune,  and  the  prospect  of  that 
hard  fierce  struggle  which  the  world 
requires  of  men  who  would  rise 
above  their  original  lot — he  could 
have  borne  the  reverse  of  state  and 
station,  comfort,  and  fortune,  with- 
out a  murmur  or  a  sigh,  but  to  lose 
the  object  in  which  all  the  ardent 
feelings  of  an  ardent  heart  had  been 
concentrated,  was  more,  far  more 
than  he  could  bear.  Thus  he  pon- 
dered for  near  an  hour,  letting  the 
bitter  stream  of  thought  flow  on, 
while  every  moment  added  some 
new  drop  of  sorrow,  as  reflection 
shewed  him  more  and  more  the  ut- 
ter hopelessness  of  all  his  prospects. 
The  setting  out  of  a  large  train 
from  before  his  window,  first  roused 
him  from  his  painful  dream,  and, 
though  he  knew  not  why,  he  felt  re- 
lieved when  he  beheld  the  Duke  de 
Biron  himself  lead  the  way,  capari- 
soned as  for  a  journey.  The  next 
moment  found  him  beside  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Roche.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  he  instantly  con- 
cluded she  had  heard  his  fate,  but  it 
was  not  so.  She  was  weeping,  she 
said,  because  her  uncle  haa  come  to 
her  apartments  angry  on  some  ao 
count,  and  had  harshly  commanded 
her  back  to  her  convent  the  next  day; 
and  as  she  told  her  lover,  she  wept 
more  and  more.  But  when  he  in  turn 
related  the  Duke*s  anger  with  him, 
and  his  commands  to  quit  the  citadel 
—when  he  told  her  all  the  destitu- 
tion of  his  situation— and  his  hope- 
lessness of  winning  her  when  all  his 


and  a  thousand  crowns,  Marie  de  la 
Roche  wept  no  more,  but  drying  her 
bright  eyes,  she  put  her  hand  in  his, 
saymg,  •*  St  Maurice,  we  will  go  to- 

f  ether !  We  love  each  other,  and  ne- 
edy in  the  world  cares  aught  about 
us— my  imcle  casts  us  both  off—but 
my  inheritance  must  sooner  or  later 
be  mine,  and  we  will  take  our  lot  to- 
gether !" 

Such  words,  spoken  by  such  lips, 
were  far  more  than  a  lover's  heart 
could  resist  Had  he  been  absent 
when  that  scheme  was  proposed — 
had  he  not  seen  her — had  he  not  held 
her  hand  in  his — had  her  eyes  not 
looked  upon  him,  he  might  have 
thought  of  difl&culties,  and  prudence, 
and  danger,  and  uncomfort  to  her. 
But  now  her  very  look  lighted  up 
hope  in  his  heart,  and  he  would  not 
let  fear  or  doubt  for  a  single  instant 
shadow  the  rekindled  beams.  He 
exacted  but  one  thing — she  should 
bring  him  no  fortune.  The  Duke  de 
Biron  should  never  say  that  he  had 
wedded  his  niece  for  her  wealth — ^if 
she  would  sacrifice  all,  and  share  his 
fate,  he  feared  not  that  with  his  name 
and  with  his  sword,  and  her  love  to 
inspire  him,  he  should  find  fortune 
in'^some  distant  land.  Marie  doubted 
not  either,  and  willingly  agreed  to 
risk  herself  with  him  upon  the  wide 
unknown  ocean  of  events.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  circumstances  combined  to 
enable  them  more  easily  to  make  tlie 
trial.  The  Duke  de  Biron  had  gone 
to  Fontainbleau,  boldly  to  meet  the 
generous  master  he  had  determined 
to  betray,  and  the  old  chaplain  of 
the  citadel,  whose  life  St  Maurice  had 
saved  at  the  battle  of  Vitry,  after 
many  an  entreaty,  consented  to  unite 
him  that  very  night  to  his  young 
sweet  bride.  Their  horses  were  to 
be  prepared  in  the  grey  of  the  morn- 
ing, before  the  sun  had  risen,  and 
they  doubted  not  that  a  few  hours 
would  take  them  over  the  frontier, 
beyond  the  danger  of  pursuit 

The  castle  was  suffered  to  sink  into 
repose,  and  all  was  still,  but  at  mid- 
night a  solitary  taper  lighted  the  al- 
tar of  the  chapel,  and  St  Maurice 
soon  pressed  Marie  to  his  heart  as 
his  wife.  In  silence  he  led  her  forth, 
while  the  priest  followed  with  trem- 
bling steps,  fearful  lest  the  lightest 
foo&ll  should  awaken  notice  and 
suspicion;  but  all  remained  tranquil 
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— the  lights  in  the  chapel  were  ex- 
tin^ished,  and  the  chaplain  retreat- 
ed in  peace  to  his  apartment. 

There  was  scarcely  a  beam  in  the 
eastern  sky  when  St  Maurice  glided 
forth  to  see  if  the  horses  were  pre- 
pared. He  paused  and  listened-^ 
there  was  a  noise  below,  and  he 
thought  he  heard  coming  steps  along 
some  of  the  more  distant  corridors. 
A  long  passage  separated  him  from 
his  own  chamber,  and  he  feared  to 
be  seen  returning  to  that  of  Marie, 
for  he  might  be  obliged  at  once  to 
proclaim  his  marriage,  lest  her  fair 
fame  should  be  injured,  and  he 
therefore  determined  to  hasten  for- 
ward, and  strive  to  eain  his  own  part 
of  the  building.  He  strode  onward 
like  light,  but  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case a  firm  hand  was  faid  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  a  loud  voice  demanded 
«*  Who  are  you  ?*'  St  Maurice  paused, 
undetermined  whether  to  resist  and 
still  try  to  shake  off  the  person  who 
stopped  him,  or  to  declare  himself 
at  once ;  but  the  dim  outline  of  seve- 
ral other  figures  against  a  window 
beyond,  shewed  him  that  opposition 
was  vain,  and  he  replied,  '*  1  am  the 
Count  of  St  Maurice ;  why  do  you 
stop  me,  sir  ?" 

**  In  the  King^s  name,  I  arrest  you, 
Count  of  St  Maurice,"  replied  the 
voice ;  "  give  me  your  sword." 

^  In  the  King's  name,  or  in  the 
Marshal  de  Biron*s,  gentlemen  ?"  de- 
manded St  Maunce,  somewhat 
bitterly.  "  You  jest  with  me,  gentle- 
men ;  my  lord  the  Duke  I  may  have 
offended,  but  the  King  never." 

"  I  said  in  the  King's  name,  young 
gentleman,"  replied  the  other  grave- 
ly, taking  the  sword,  which  St  Mau- 
rice yielded.  "  You,  sirs,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  those  who  stood 
near,  "  guard  this  prisoner  closely, 
while  I  seek  for  the  Baron  de  Lux." 

St  Maurice  was  detained  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  corridor,  and  then 
bade  to  prepare  to  journey  to  Fon- 
tainbleau.  The  whole  castle  was  now 
in  confusion,  and  all  the  principal 
officers  of  Marshal  Biron,  the  Count 
found,  were,  like  himself,  under  ar- 
rest. At  his  earnest  entreaty,  the 
Countde  Belin,  who  commanded  the 
party  of  royal  troops,  permitted  him 
to  take  leave  of  her  he  had  so  lately 
wedded,  though  only  in  his  presence. 
Marie  de  la  Roche  our  Marne  was 
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drowned  in  tears,  but  alarm  for  her 
uncle's  safety  easily  accounted  for 
that,  and  the  few  low  words  of  comfort 
and  assurance  which  St  Maurice 
spoke,  betrayed  not  at  all,  the  secret 
of  their  union.  She  suffered  him  to 
speak  uninterrupted  but  by  her  sobs; 
but  when  he  bent  over  her  hand  to 
raise  it  to  his  lips,  with  the  formal 
courtesy  of  the  day,  all  was  forgotten 
but  her  love  and  her  despair,  and  cast- 
ing herself  into  his  arms,  she  hid  her 
eyes  upon  his  shoulder,  and  wept 
with  the  bitter  agonizing  tears  of 
unavailing  love. 

The  ol|i  Count  de  Belin  gently 
unclasped  her  arms,-  and  removed 
St  Maurice,  who  turned,  and  grasp- 
ing his  hand,  said,  with  a  meaning 
look,  *'  Sir,  you  are  a  soldier  and  a 
gentleman — our  confidence,  I  am 
sure,  is  safe  ?" 

**  Upon  my  honour,"  replied  the 
ofilicer,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  St  Maurice  was  satisfied. 
He  was  soon  after  put  on  horseback, 
and  conducted  with  several  oUiers  to 
Fontainbleau,  from  whence  he  was 
immediately  carried  to  Paris,  and 
lodged  in  the  Bastile.  But  it  may 
be  now  time  to  turn  to  him  whose 
weak  ambition  had  brought  ruin  on 
his  own  head. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Duke  de 
Biron,  summoned  by  the  King  to  his 
presence  on  clear  information  of  his 
treason,  proceeded  at  once  to  Fon- 
tainbleau, depending  fully  on  the 
fidelitv  of  the  very  man  who  had  be- 
trayed him,  and  entered  the  gardens 
in  which  Henry  was  walking,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  monarch  was 
declaring,  that  beyond  all  doubt  he 
wouldnot  come.  He  advanced  at  once 
towards  the  King,  and  Henry,  whose 
frank  and  generous  heart  would  fain 
have  believed  him  less  f^ilty  than  he 
really  was,  embraced  him  accordinff 
to  his  custom,  sajring,  "  You  did  well 
to  come.  Lord  Duke,  otherwise  I 
should  have  gone  to  seek  vou ;"  and, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  led  him 
into  another  garden,  where  he  could 
speak  with  him  unobserved.  There 
Henry  at  once,  with  the  noble  can* 
dour  of  a  noble  heart,  told  him  that 
good  information  had  been  received, 
of  his  having  carried  on  a  long  corre- 
spondence with  the  enemies  of  the 
state.  ••  Speak  the  truth,  my  lord,' 
be  added;  "tell  me  all,  and,  good 
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fiulb>no  one  shall  know  U;  the  matter 
diall  ffo  no  further,  and  all  it  shall  cost 
you  shall  be  a  sincere  repentance." 

The  Marshal  replied,  proudly,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  confess,  and  that  his 
purpose  in  coming,  was  to  meet  his 
accusers.  There  was  a  rudeness  in 
his  answer,  which  was  not  the  bold- 
ness of  innocence ;  and  Henry,  turn- 
ing away,  rejoined  the  court.  Still 
Henry  tried  more  than  once  during 
the  day  to  win  from  the  traitor  one 
repentant  word.  He  again  and  again 
solicited  him  to  speak.  He  sent  his 
friends  to  him,  and  his  relations ;  and 
thouffh  ureed  by  h»  council—before 
which  full  proofs  of  the  Marshal's 
guilt  had  long  been  laid,  and  which 
bad  taken  prompt  measures,  as  we 
have  seen,  tor  securing  his  followers 
and  dependents— still  Henry's  heart 
rebelled  against  his  better  judgment^ 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  order 
his  arrest  «  If  this  matter  be  tried, 
and  proved  agahist  him,"  said  the 
Kinft  "justice  must  have  its  way, 
for  the  sake  of  public  example ;  but 
I  would  fain  avert  the  necessity." 
At  length,  even  at  midnight,  Henry 
once  more  called  his  treacherous  ser- 
vant to  his  presence;  and  again  beg- 
fed  him,  for  his  own  sake,  to  confess 
IS  fault.  «  Let  me  hear  from  your 
own  mouth,"  said  the  monarch,"  that 
which,  with  great  sorrow,  I  have 
heard  from  too  good  authority;  and 
onafrank acknowledgment,  I  promise 
to  grant  you  pardon  and  kindness. 
Whatever  crime  you  may  have  com- 
mitted or  meditated  against  my  per- 
son, if  you  will  but  confess  it,  I  will 
cover  it  over  with  the  mantle  of  my 
protection,  and  forget  it  myself  for 
ever."  * 

"  Sire !"  replied  the  Marshal  bold- 
ly, "  1  have  nothing  to  say  but  what 
1  have  said.  1  did  not  come  to  your 
majesty  to  justify  myself,  but  to  beg 
you  only  to  tell  me  my  enemie^ 
that  I  may  seek  justice  airainst  them, 
or  render  it  to  myself." 

Henry  turned  away  disgusted,  and 
the  Duke  advanced  through  the  door 
of  the  saloon  into  the  antechambers 
beyond.  At  the  door  of  that,  how- 
ever, which  led  out  upon  the  stair- 
case, he  was  met  by  the  Count  de 
Vitry,  who,  seizing  his  right  hand  in 


his  own  left,  caught  l&e  kilt  of  Biron V 
sword  wiUi  the  other  hand,  exclaim- 
ing, "  The  King  commands  me  to 
give  an  account  of  your  person,  sir. 
Yield  me  your  sword.", 

Biron  started,  and  a  mortal  pale* 
ness  came  over  his  face ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  he  never  dreamed  for  a 
moment,  either  that  the  monarch  had 
accurate  information  of  his  treason,  or 
would  proceed  to  do  justice  against 
him.  He  suiTered  himself  to  be  dis- 
armed, however,  and  led  to  a  secure 
apartment,  where,  after  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  first  surprise,  he 
passed  the  night  in  violent  and  inteok* 
perato  language,  injurious  to  his  own 
cause,  and  indecent  in  itself.  From 
thence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Bas- 
tile,  and  his  trial  proceeded  in  with 
great  rapidity.  A  thousand  efforts 
were  made  to  save  him,  by  his  friends 
and  relations;  and  Henry  was  be- 
sieged, wherever  he  appeared,  witii 
tears  and  petitions.  But  the  day  of 
mercy  had  gone  by ;  and  the  same 
monarch  who  had  almoet  supplicated 
his  rebellious  subject  to  say  one  word 
that  might  save  himself,  now  sternly 
declarea  that  justice  must  take  its 
course ;  and  that  whatever  the  law 
awarded,  without  fail  should  be  pot 
in  execution. 

In  the  mean  while,  St  Maurice  paa»* 
ed  bis  time  in  bitter  meditatitms^ 
confined  in  a  dull  cell  of  die  Bastfle, 
which,  though  not  absolutely  a  dun- 
geon, contained  nothing  but  erne  of 
those  small  narrow  beds,  whose  very 
look  was  like  that  of  the  grave,  a 
crucifix,  and  a  missaL  The  hours 
and  the  days  wore  on,  and  he  saw 
no  one  but  the  people  who  brought 
him  his  daily  food,  and  a  few  per- 
sons passing  occasionally  across  the 
inner  court  of  the  Bastile;  so  that 
solitude  and  sad  thoughts  traced 
every  day  deeper  and  aceper  line* 
upon  his  heart,  and  upon  his  brow. 
He  thought  of  her  whom  he  loved^ 
of  what  her  situation  was,  and  what 
it  might  be ;  and  when  that  was  too 
painfnl,  he  turned  his  mind  to  his 
own  fate,  and  tried  to  look  it  calmly 
in  the  face,  but  still  the  image  of 
Marie  rose  up  in  every  scene,  and 
reduced  dl  the  native  resoluticm  of 
his  heart  to  woman's  weakness. 


•  ThMe  two  rvmarfaibls  >peeche«  wt  upon  record. 
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which  was  suddenly  put  into  the 
sheath  on  the  sound  of  some  voices 
at  the  other  side  of  the  court. 

At  that  moment  the  Duke  de  Biron 
was  brought  in  through  the  opposite 
door,  accompanied  by  seyerai  of  the 
officers  of  the  prison.  His  dark 
swarthy  countenance  was  not  a  shade 
paler  than  usual,  and,  with  his  hat 
and  plume  upon  his  head,  he  walked 
boldly  forward  with  an  erect  and 
daring  carriage ;  but  as  his  eye  first 
fell  upon  the  scaffold,  he  paused  a 
single  instant,  exclaiming, "  Ha  V*  He 
then  strode  forward  again,  as  if  he 
had  been  marching  against  an  enemy, 
and  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
which  led  to  the  scaffold.  There  he 
paused  and  looked  round  him  with 
furious  and  impatient  eyes,  as  if  he 
would  fain  have  vented  the  wrath 
that  was  in  his  heart  upon  some  of 
those  around  him. 

"  Sir  Chancellor  I  Sir  Chancellor  I" 
he  cried, "  you  have  condemned  a 
man  more  innocent  than  many  you 
have  suffered  to  escape,  and  that  upon 
the  evidence  of  two  perjured  villams. 
You  have  done  injustice,  sir,  which 
you  could  have  prevented,  and  you 
shall  answer  for  it  before  God. — Yes, 
sir,  before  him  to  whose  presence  I 
summon  you  before  a  year  pass 
over."  Then  turning  to  the  com- 
mandant, he  added,  ^  Ah,  Monsieur 
de  Roissy,  Monsieur  de  Roissy  I  had 
your  father  been  alive,  he  would 
nave  aided  me  to  quit  this  place. 
Fie !  fie !  is  this  a  fate  for  one  who 
has  served  his  country  as  I  have  ?" 

"  My  lord  duke,"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor, "  you  have  heard  the  sentence 
of  your  peers,  and  it  must  now  be 
executed.  The  King  commands  me 
to  demand  the  insignia  of  that  noble 
order  to  which  you  once  belonged." 

"  There,  sir,  take  it !"  cried  the 
duke,  givinff  him  his  star  and  riband. 
''  Tell  thekmg,  that,  though  he  treat 
me  thus,  I  have  never  broken  one 
statute  of  the  order  to  which  my 
deeds  in  his  service  raised  me. — 
Pshaw  I"  he  continued,  turning  from 
the  priests,  who  now  pressed  him 
to  confess — **  I  make  my  confession 
aloud.  All  my  words  are  my  con- 
fession.—Still,^'  he  added,  as  his 
eye  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  scaf- 
fold and  all  the  awful  preparation 
for  his  fate,  **  still  I  may  as  well  think 
a  while  of  where  I  am  going." 

He  then  spoke  fora   i%y^  minutes 
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with  the  priest  who  stood  by  his  side 
His  countenance  grew  calmer  and 
graver;  and  after  having  received 
absolution  and  the  sacrament,  be 
looked  for  a  brief  space  up  towards 
the  sky,  then  knelt  down  before  the 
scaffold,  and  prayed  for  some  time, 
while  a  dead  silence  was  maintained 
around — you  might  have  heard  a  fea- 
ther fall.  As  he  still  knelt,  the  sun 
broke  out,  and  shone  calmly  and 
sweetly  over  the  whole  array  of  death, 
while  a  bird  in  the  neighbouring  gar- 
den, wakened  by  the  sunshine  and 
the  deep  stillness,  broke  into  a  dear, 
shrill,  joyful  song,  with  the  mostpain- 
ful  music  that  ever  struck  the  ear. 

The  prisoner  started  on  his  feet, 
and,  after  looking  round  for  an  in- 
stant, mounted  the  scaffold  with  the 
same  bold  step  wherewith  he  had 
approached  it.  His  eyes,  however, 
still  had  in  them  that  sort  of  wild, 
ferocious  gleam,  which  they  had  ex- 
hibited ever  since  his  arrest;  and 
though  he  seemed  to  strive  for  calm- 
ness, and  displayed  not  a  touch  of 
fear,  yet  there  was  an  angry  spirit 
in  his  tone  as  he  addressed  ^oee 
around  him.  "  I  have  wronged  the 
King,"  he  said  sharply,  '*  I  have 
wronged  the  King.  ^Tis  better  to 
acknowledge  it.  But  that  I  ever 
sought  his  life,  is  a  lie  and  penury. 
Had  I  listened  to  evil  counsel,  he 
would  have  been  dead  ten  vears  ago. 
All  I  my  old  friends  and  fellow-sol- 
diers," he  added,  tuminjB^  to  the 
guards, "  why  will  none  of^you  fire 
your  piece  into  my  heart,  instead  of 
leaving  me  to  the  vile  hands  of  this 
common  butcher."  And  he  pointed 
to  the  executioner.  "  Touch  me 
not,"  he  continued,  seeing  the  other 
approach  him  with  a  han&erchief  to 
bind  his  eyes — '*  Touch  me  not  with 
those  hellish  fingers,  or,  by  heavens, 
I  will  tear  you  limb  from  limb  I 
Give  me  the  handkerchief." 

He  then  cast  his  hat  away  from 
him,  and  bound  his  own  eyes — knelt 
—prayed  again  for  a  moment — rose 
suddenly  up  as  the  executioner  was 
about  to  draw  the  sword — withdrew 
the  covering  from  his  sight — gazed 
wildly  round  him  for  an  instant,  and 
beckoned  one  of  the  ofiicers  to  tie 
up  his  lon^  hair  under  the  handker- 
chief. This  was  immediately  done, 
and  his  eyes  being  covered,  ne  call- 
ed out,  "  Haste  I  haste  I*'— «  Repeat 
the  In  mamt9y  my  lord,"  said  the 
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executioner,  takine  the  heavy  sword, 
which  had  been  hitherto  concealed 
by  the  attendants. 

Biron  began  to  repeat  the  psalm 
of  the  dying— the  blade  glittered  in 
the  air — ^swayed  round  the  head  of 
the  executioner;  and  before  the  eye 
could 'trace  the  blow  which  ended 
the  earthly  career  of  the  unfortunate 
but  ffuilty  soldier,  his  head  was  se- 
verea  at  once  from  his  body,  and 
Biron  was  no  more. 

A  feeling  of  intense  and  pMnful  in- 
terest had  kept  St  Maunce  at  the 
window  till  the  moment  that  the  un- 
happy soldier  covered  his  own  eyes 
with  the  handkerchief;  but  then  a 
sensation  of  giddy  sickness  forced 
him  away,  ana  he  cast  himself  down 
once  more,  with  bitterer  feelings 
than  ever  at  his  heart  The  world 
seemed  all  a  hell  of  cares  and  sor- 
rows, and  he  could  have  died  that 
moment  with  hardly  a  regret.  After 
he  had  lain  there  for  near  two  hours, 
he  once  more  rose,  and  approached 
the  window.  The  crowd  were  all 
gone,  but  the  dark  scaffold  still  re- 
mamed,  and  the  young  soldier  drew 
back  again,  saying  to  hunself, "  Who 
next  ?  who  next  r '  He  lay  down  and 
tried  to  sleep,  but  his  throbbing 
temples,  and  his  heated  blood,  ren- 
dered the  effort  vain.  Strange  wild 
images  rose  up  before  his  eyes.  Fiends 
and  foul  shapes  were  grinning  at 
him  in  the  air.  Fire  seemed  cirding 
through  his  veins,  and  burning  his 
heart ;  he  talked,  with  no  one  to  near 
— he  raved — he  struggled— and  then 
came  a  long  term  of  perfect  forget- 
f  ulness,  at  the  end  of  which  he  woke 
as  from  a  profound  sleep. 

He  was  weak  as  a  child,  and  his 
ideas  of  the  past  were  but  faint  and 
confused.  1  he  first  thing,  however, 
that  returned  to  memory  was  the 
image  of  his  cell,  and  he  cast  his  heavy 
eyes  around,  in  search  of  the  bolts, 
and  bars,  and  grated  windows ;  but 
no  such  things  were  near.  He  was 
in  a  small  but  handsome  room,  with 
the  open  lattice  admitting  Uio  breath 
of  many  flowers,  and  by  his  side  sat 
an  old  and  reverend  dame,  whom 
he  had  never  teen  before.    A  few 
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faint  but  coherent  words,  and  the 
lipht  of  intelligence  re-awakened  in 
his  eye,  shewed  the  nurse,  for  such 
she  was,  that  the  fever  had  left 
him,  and  going  out  of  the  chamber, 
she  returned  with  a  soldier-like 
man,  whom  St  Maurice  at  once  re- 
membered as  the  old  Count  de  Be< 
lin,  who  had  arrested  him  at  Bourg 
Many  words  of  comfort  and  solace 
were  spoken  by  the  old  soldier,  but 
St  Maurice  was  forbidden  to  utter  s 
word,  or  ask  a  question  for  several 
days.  A  physician,  too,  with  a  grave 
and  solemn  face,  visited  him  twice 
each  day,  and  gave  manifold  cautiom 
and  warnings  as  to  his  treatment 
which  the  young  gentleman  begai 
soon  to  think  unnecessary,  as  thehrn 
calm  pulse  of  health  grew  fuller  and 
fuller  in  his  frame.  At  length  one 
day,  as  he  lay  somewhat  weary  oi 
restraint,  the  door  opened,  and  Henr] 
IV.  himself  stood  by  his  bed-side 
**  Now,  faith,  my  good  young  Count,' 
said  the  Monarch,  **  I  had  a  heartj 
mind  to  keep  you  to  silence  and  thin 
bouillon  for  some  days  longer,  to  pu- 
nish certain  rash  words  spoken  k 
the  Bastile,  casting  a  stigma  upon 
royal  gratitude  for  leaving  faithful 
ftriends,  who  had  lost  all  in  our  be 
half,  to  poverty  and  want.  But  ] 
have  lately  heard  all  your  story,  and 
more  of  it  than  you  thought  I  evei 
would  hear ;  and  therefore,  thougl 
I  shall  take  care  that  there  be  nc 
more  reproaches  against  my  grati- 
tude,  as  a  punishment  for  youi 
crimes,  I  shall  sell  you  as  a  slave  foi 
ever.  Come  hither,  sweet  taskmas- 
ter," he  added,  raising  his  voice, 
**  and  be  sure  you  do  all  that  woman 
can — and  that  is  no  small  power — tc 
tease  this  youth  through  all  his  life 
to  come." 

As  the  King  spoke,  the  flutter  oi 
a  woman's  robe — the  bright,  deai 
eyes — the  sweet,  all-graceful  form, 
—the  bland,  glad  smile  of  her  he 
loved,  burst  upon  the  young  sol« 
dier's  sight;  and  she,  forgetting 
fear,  timidity,  the  presence  of  roy- 
alty—all, all  but  love,  sprung  for- 
ward at  once,  and  bedewed  his  bo- 
som with  her  happy  tears. 
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You  wUl  not  be  Binpri«ed  if  I  in- 
form youy  tfasl  a£feer  this  recommen- 
dmion  firom  the  genen^  I  was  re- 
ceived by  tlie  authorities  at  home 
with  the  highest  consideration.  I 
was  courted  and  caressed  as  if  I  had 
been  a  perfoct  hero  of  rovMBce. 
Amoag  tnose  who  extended  thehr 
pstronage  to  me  in  the  kmdest  sid 
most  ffratif 3ring  manner,  was  the  ral- 
bml  old  Mar(]|ui8  of  Uardbottle.  Do- 
ling my  stay  m  £ngknd,  which  was- 
limited  to  three  wewks,  I  was  almost 
a  constant  guest  at  his  table.  His 
iunily  circle  ccmsisted  at  thatttme^-^ 
as  his  sons  were  both  abroad-M>f  two 
hnrely  daughters;  indeed,  I  may  say,- 
Hiat  at  the  period  I  speak  of,  now 
ef^t-*  and -twenty  years  ago,  they 
were  the  most  beautiful  and  fascinap 
ting  women  I  had  ever  seem  Peiv 
haps  you  may  imagine  that  the  su- 
periority of  their  rank  had  some- 
thing to  do  in  brining  me  to  t^is 
jud^ent  of  their  charms ;  but  cir- 
cumstances have  since  occurred, 
which,  in  my  e^es  at  least,  have  de- 
prived them  of  that  superiority,  and 
my  opinion  remains  unchanged.  Of 
the  two,  the  Lady  Annabella  was  my 
ftivourite.  There  was  so  much  play- 
Ail  ease,  at  the  same  time  so  much 
delicate  propriety,  in  whatever  she 
sdd  or  did,  that  while  she  immedi- 
ately attracted  the  affection,  she  as 
surely  retained  the  admiration  and 
esteem. 

In  this  family  I  passed  the  happi- 
est hours  of  my  life.  There  was  but 
one  drawback  to  my  felicity.  The 
Marquis  was  an  officer  of  the  old 
school,  and,  next  to  being  unflinching 
in  the  field,  he  rankea  among  the 
soldier's  virtues  the  being  unfiinch- 
ing  over  the  bottle.  He  attached 
such  importance  to  this  accomplish- 
ment, that  I  plainly  saw  he  estimated 
a  man's  courage  and  strength  of 
nerve,  in  the  exact  ratio  of  his 
strength  of  stomach.  To  this  failing 
of  his  lordship  I  made  myself  a  mar- 
tyr. In  spite  of  my  wound,  which 
was  now  mdeed  nearly  well,  I  felt 
myself  irresbtibly  called  upon  to 


drink.  Whether  or  not  my  beha« 
viour  in  this  respect  was  influenced 
by  the  Marquis's  declaration,  that  he 
would  consider  it  a  personal  insult . 
for  any  gentleman  to  leave  his  table 
in  a  condition  which  enabled  him  to 
walk,  I  will  not  say, — but  his  lord- 
ship was  known  to  be  an  inimitable 
bIkM;,  and,  on  occasions  of  that  sort^ 
seldom  to  be  worse  than  his  word. 
My  mominffs  were  happy,— or,  if 
unhappy,  only  disturbed  by  my  fears 
of  the  evening's  debauch. 

The  drawing-room,  and  the  fasci- 
nating society  of  the  ladies,  you  will 
perhaps  imagine,  were  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  any  sufferings. 
With  me,  indeed,  it  was  so.  Every 
time  I  was  admitted  into  thdr  pre- 
sence, I  found  the  Lady  Annabella's 
influence  gaining  the  ascendency 
over  my  heart  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  conquest  she  made  <^  my  affec- 
tions was  the  result  of  her  arts,  or 
even  her  wishes. — Far  from  it.  I 
saw,  that  even  if  fortune  fovoured 
me  in  future,  as  much  as  she  had 
hitherto  done,  aye,  if  I  raised  myself 
to  an  equal  rank  with  the  olriect  of 
my  admiration,  my  suit  would  still 
be  hopeless, — for  though  I  perceived 
that  ner  heart  was  untouched,  I 
knew,  alas!  that  her  hand  was  en- 
fl»ged.  The  Honourable  Henry  Fits 
JL>*  Angle,  heir  to  an  immense  fortune 
and  dukedom,  was  her  aflianced 
husband,  and  I  have  often  tiiougfat, 
since  the  period  I  mention,  that  it 
was  little  less  than  madness  to  yield 
to  the  delicious  enchantment  of  those 
interviews  and  conversations,  when 
I  was  aware  that  I  was  only  nursing 
a  flame,  vriiieh,  in  all  probability, 
would  consume  me.  However,  I 
found  resistance  to  my  passion  Im- 
possible, and  heart  and  sool,  I  gave 
myself  up  to  the  lovely  and  accorn^ 
plished  Lady  Annabella.  Our  morn- 
ings were  often  employed  in  shop- 
p4ng:  on  these  occasions,  the  Mar- 
chioness, out  of  consideration  for  my 
wound,  allowed  me  a  seat  beside  her 
in  the  carriage.  Fitz  D* Angle,  who, 
though  an  intolerable  puppy,  was 
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htndsome  in  persooy  aad  a  perfect 
horseman,  usuaUy  accompanied  us 
on  a  spirited  Arabian.  1  shall  not 
say»  when,  in  order  to  shew  bis  seat, 
be  made  the  animal  rear  in  the 
most  terrific  manner,  how  certain 
tremors  ran  through  my  heart,  as  I 
sat  in  momentary  expectation  that 
the  charger,  in  its  descent,  would 
put  its  iron  foot  throngh  the  carriage 
window,  and  demolish  my  unfortu- 
nate head.  I  remarked,  that  during 
tiiiese  displays,  the  lorely  cheek  oT 
Lady  Annabella  never  underwent  the 
slightest  change;  and  I  confess,  that 
without  allowixu;  myself  to  enquire 
into  ike  cause,  i  rejoiced  in  percei- 
ving her  indifference.  I  sh^l  not 
trouble  you  with  lengthened  details 
of  the  ]M'0|B;ress  of  my  affection.  You 
will  imagine  for  yourself  the  effects 
which  beautv  and  artless  condescen- 
sion naturally  produced;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  I  was  madly,  mi- 
send>ly  in  love. 

In  ^  meantime,  my  favour  with 
the  Marquis  continued  undiminished. 
The  opinion  he  first  entertained  oi 
me  luckily  made  him  blind  to  any 
little  appearances  of  so  unheroical  a 
feeling  as  fright;  and  the  respect  with 
which  I  treated  so  choleric  and  un- 
rivalled a  diot,  was  attributed  to  the 
deference  I  felt  myself  called  upon 
to  pay  to  his  experience  and  fame. 
The  hospitable  orgies  after  dinner 
continued  as  immoderately  as  ever, 
and  to  me  the  most  provoking  part 
of  the  Marquis's  peculiarity  was,  that 
no  quantity  of  wine,  however  large, 
had  the  sl%htest  effect  upon   his 
brain.    Hour  after  hour,  bottle  after 
bottle,   passed   away — aid-de-camp 
after  aid-de-camp  dropt  peacefully 
under  the  table,  and  still  his  lordship 
sat  with  his  head  as  clear,  and  hia 
eye  as  steady  as  ever,  relating  to  us 
—those  of  us  who  could  listen — the 
military  and  bacchanalian  achieve- 
ments of  his  youth,  and  ever  and 
anon  reminding  us  of  our  neglect,  if 
the  bottle  by  any  ehance  hesitated 
for  a  moment  in  its  rapid  unvarying 
round.    After  a  succession  of  these 
parties  had  accustomed  us  to  each 
other,  he  addressed  me  one  evening 
in  the  most  friendly  and  eonfidentiiu 
manner.    *<  Pumpkin,  I  have  a  pro* 
poeal  to  make  to  you."    I  bowed, 
and  waited  in  expectation^    **  You 
see,"  he  continued^-— <"  D— me.  Jack 
Hardy^  ave  you  going  to  keep  itm 


daretall  night? my  idds-de-eamp 

have  a  merry  life — a  very  merry  life  I 
— Help  yourself.  Pumpkin — but 
somehow  or  other,  I  can't  account  for 
it  at  all — it  is  a  very  short  one*  About 
five  months,  I  think,  is  tke  avetaffe. — 
BurtOD,  how  Icmg  has  Pilpay  Men 
on  the  staff?" 

<*  Three  months,  my  kM'd,"  said 
Burton,  ^  and  two  days." 
''  Ip  he  going  soon  ?" 
**  Not  very,  my  lord.  He'll  be  good 
for  another  fortnight  He'll  see  out 
the  present  case  of  liqneura;  but 
that's  all.'* 

"*  I  feared  aa  ttuck:  his  hand  haa 
been  unsteady  in  Uie  morning  since 
our  week  with  the  Enniskillens." 

His  lordship  paused  for  a  little, 
and  I  was  in  hopes  the  conversi^oii 
was  at  an  end;  but  he  turned  to 
me,  and  said,  with  tiie  kindest  air 
in  the  world,  **  There  wiU  be  a  v»- 
cancy.  Captain  Pumpkin,  in  my  staff 
in  the  course  of  ten  davs  mr  a  fort- 
night. I  fear  by  that  ume  PUpey's 
last  glass  will  be  dndned,  and  I  need 
not  tell  you  hew  I  shaU  be  delighted 
if  you  will  supply  his  pkee." 

**  b  Ci^>lain  Pilpay,  then,  my  lord, 
about  to  exchange  ?" 

•*  Aye,"  saidhis  lerdahip,  "  thie 
world  for  a  better,  I  hope— He 
was  always  a  poor  drinker — WiU 
you  pass  the  wme  ?— eomething  went 
wrong  with  him,  and  he  sunk  horn 
four  bottles  »-night  to  a  paltry  cou- 
ple, so  we  can  scarcely  expect  hint 
to  recover.— You  will  consider  my 
]Hroposal,  and  let  me  hare  year  an^ 
swer  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime, 
fill  a  bumper;  for  Burton,  I  see,  ie 
waiting  for  the  wine."— It  was  a 
deathblow  to  my  happiness !  I  look*' 
ed  at  his  lordship,  who  was  smiling 
with  the  most  friendly  and  benignant 
expression,  as  if  he  had  been  an  as- 
sassin. What!  ad^r  I  had  escaped 
the  horrors  of  an  engagement,  was  I 
to  be  murdered  by  a  lingering  deatf^ 
of  three  months  and  two  days,  under 
the  pretence  of  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness? Better,  far  better,  if  1  had  died 
at  the  first  view  of  the  enemy;  and, 
alas!  I  found  it  equally  dangerous  to 
decline  the  intended  honour.  There 
was  no  saying  in  what  light  hia 
lordship  might  view  my  refusal. 
Tormented  by  Aese  thoughts,  the 
conversation  around  me  passed  un- 
noticed. I  only  saw  before  me  a  col- 
lectionof  BuirdereNiaiid  conaldMWi 
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congratulated  me  on  the  prospect  of 
a  prolonged  acauaintance,  and  ex- 
pressed, m  the  kindest  terms,  the  in- 
terest they  took  in  my  future  pro- 
spects. Gracious  Powers !  can  such 
cold-hearted  beings  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  much  cordiality  and 
friendship  ?  In  three  months  and  two 
days  my  earthly  career  would  inevi- 
tably be  finished,  and  they  talked  to 
me  about  my  future  prospects  I ! — 
Hypocrites !— I  tumea  towards  the 
Laay  Annabella,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
me  as  I  advanced.  I  took  it  and  bent 
over  it,  almost  fearing  to  hear  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  lest  it  should  be 
in  the  tone  of  congratulation, — ^but 
she  saidnothing^and  in  silence,  «id 
with  a  feeling  of  increased  devotion, 
I  bowed  again,  and  let  go  her  hand. 
That  hour  finally  and  for  ever  sealed 
my  fiate ;  it  also,  8trang[e  as  it  may 
appear, — ^for  in  spite  ot  my  natural 
timidity,  I  am  somewhat  sanguine 
in  m  V  temperament, — gave  me  hopes 
of  ultimate  success;  and  resolving 
to  set  every  thing — you  will  for^ve 
the  pun — on  the  hazard  of  a  die,  I 
announced  to  the  Marquis  that  I  was 

Erepared  to  succeed  Captain  Pilpay, 
1  case  of  his  decease. 
There  seemed  now  to  be  esta- 
blished a  secret  understanding  be- 
tween Lady  Annabella  and  myself. 
It  was  friendship,  delicate,  consider- 
ate Mendship,  on  her  part,  and  yet 
it  was  so  uniform  and  so  evidently 
springing  from  the  heart,  that  it  was 
fuUy  equal  in  tenderness  and  strength 
to  many  an  ordinary-minded  woman's 
love.  Fltz  D' Angle  continued  his 
visits  regularly :  but  I  suppose,  from 
some  undefined  feeline  of  rivalry, 
there  was  a  mutual  dislike  between 
us.  I  envied  him,  indeed,  his  situa- 
tion, as  acknowledged  suitor  to  ike 
most  beautiful  and  fascinating  of  her 
sex;  but  jealousy  itself  could  see  no 
cause  for  regret  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  treated  by  his  mis- 
tress. Cold,  formal,  and  apparent- 
ly unfeelinff,  she  scarcely  seemed 
the  same  being  when  conversii^ 
with  the  conceited  coxcomb,  whom 
her  family,  and  not  herself,  had 
chosen  for  her  lord;  and  often  I 
have  seen  her  eyes  wandering  with 
the  most  listless  expression,  during 
his  «  bald  disjointed  chat,"  and  then 
suddenly  fill,  even  to  overflowing, 
with  tearsi— Codi!  if  J  could  haT« 


myself  the  victim  of  an  atrocious 
conspiracy.  I  drank  and  drank,  and 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  wine 
had  less  effect  upon  me  than  usual. 
The  floods  of  most  excellent  claret 
seemed  to  fall  cold  upon  my  heart ; 
and  I  sat  quiet  and  unmoved,  as  if 
the  exhilarating  agency  of  the  wine 
were  entirely  locked  up  for  a  sea- 
son. The  Marquis  himself,  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  began  to  lose  his  usual 
steaainess ;  Burton  seemed  trans- 
formed into  the  red  bronze  statue  of 
an  ancient  Bacx;hus,  and  I  felt  that 
I  myself  was  the  only  perfectly  un- 
changed and  sober  being  in  the  room. 
Sudoenly,  however,  there  was  a 
change.  The  wine,  which  had  ap- 
parently been  checked  in  its  effects 
Dy  the  appalling  communication  of 
mvbeiugdoomed  to  a  certain  and  igno- 
minious death,  now  rushed  with  the 
fury  of  apent-up  torrent  into  my  brain, 
and,  in  a  moment,  I  heard  strange 
sounds,  as  of  a  battery  of  a  thousand 
guns  stunning  my  ears ;  troops  of 
blood-stained  soldiers,  beyona  all 
number  numberless,  seemed  to  min- 
gle in  the  death-struggle  before  my 
eyes,  and  again  the  feelings  of  in- 
tensest  fear  took  possession  of  my 
bein^ ;  I  shrieked  and  yelled  like  a 
maniac,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  tre- 
mendous tnSiee,  and  faintly  cryinff 
out—the  only  piece  of  Latin  I  had 
brought  with  me  from  school — 
^  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  pa^a 
roori,"  I  fell  exhausted  among  the 
aids-de-camp  and  botties  which 
were  huddled  together  under  the  ta- 
ble. Before,  however,  sinking  into 
entire  oblivion,  I  heard  his  lordship 
say,  in  a  tone  of  admiration,  to  Bur- 
ton, ^  The  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death.  If  he  survives  for  six  months, 
that  fellow  will  die  a  field-marshal 
—Pass  the  bottie." 

When  I  awoke  to  a  consciousness 
of  my  situation  next  morning,  I  found 
my  feelings  of  apprehension  by  no 
means  removed.  No  way  of  escape 
from  the  dreaded  advancement  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  ingenuity;  and 
at  length,  with  the  recklessness  of 
despair,  I  resolved  to  abide  the 
chances;  and  sincerely  did  I  pray, 
as  you  will  readily  believe,  for  the 
speedy  and  complete  recovery  of  the 
unfortunate  Pilpay.  I  presented  my- 
self to  the  Marchioness.  Heavens! 
thought  I,  are  the  ladies  also  in  the 
dIabSical  plot  upon  my  life  ?-^They 
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Buminoiied  one  ounce  of  the  cou- 
rage of  a  man,  I  would  have  chal- 
lenged the  cold-hearted  puppy,  and 
freed  the  angelic  mourner  from  his 
persecution*  But  no !  I  made  the  at- 
tempt to  rouse  my  indignation  in 
vab.  Though  my  .life  I  knew  was 
limited  to  but  three  months  and  two 
days,  I  would  not  risk  even  that 
minute  fraction  of  existence  a^inst 
the  contemptible  destroyer  of  my 
happiness. 

I  pass  over  the  first  week  or  two 
of  my  duty  as  aid-de-camp  to  the 
Marquis — ^ior  Pilpay,  to  my  infinite 
dismay  and  astonishment,  died  on 
the  verv  day  the  liqueur  case  was 
emptied.  I  pass  over  my  fears  at 
night,  my  enioyments  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  wlU  tell  you  an  incident 
which  occurred  when  my  span  of 
life  was  reduced  to  only  two  months 
and  sixteen  days : — At  that  time  there 
was  a  magnincent  review  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  Marquis,  with  the  whole 
of  his  glittering  staff,  proceeded  to  the 
ground.  I  must  tell  you,  that  at  that 
period  my  horses— the  quietest  and 
gentlest  animals  I  could  procure,— 
were,  unfortunately,  unfit  for  service, 
and  Fitz  D' Angle,  who  had  remark- 
ed, and  as  I  suspected,  ridiculed  my 
inefficient  horsemanship,  had  spite- 
fully, and  I  firmly  believe,  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  me  murdered, 

Sressed  me  to  make  use  of  that  very 
rabian  which  had  so  frequently  ter- 
rified me  even  with  my  nated  rival 
upon  its  back.  Afraid  to  accept  his 
offer,  and  not  knowing  how  to  refuse, 
I  mounted  it  in  an  agony  of  appre- 
hension, and  accompanied  the  Mar- 
quis, who  luckily  went  at  a  footpace, 
to  the  field.  The  ladies,  it  was  ar- 
ranged, were  to  be  driven  by  Fitz  D'- 
Angle,  in  his  splendid  new  barouche ; 
for  among  that  individual's  other  ac- 
quirements, his  skill  as  a  charioteer 
was  not  the  least  remarkable.  The 
day  was  uncommonly  fine,  and  thou- 
sands of  the  gayest  and  loveliest  in 
the  land  were  assembled  to  watch 
our  manoeuvres — and  yet,  as  I  rode 
slowly  along  that  glittering  line  of 
rank  and  beauty,  terrified  as  I  was 
at  the  hideous  danger  of  my  situ- 
ation on  sudi  a  demoniacal  horse,  I 
took  a  sort  of  pride  in  reflecting  that 
there  were  no  eyes  so  bright,  no  lips 
so  lovely,  as  those  of  that  radiant 
creature  on  whom  I— a  poltroon  and 
a  coward— 'had  dared  to  fix  my  af- 


fection. The  Marcjuis,  in  the  mean* 
time,  slowly  continued  his  course, 
laughing  and  talking  with  his  staff 
in  the  gayest  humour  imaginable. 
All  his  iokes-^*'  and  many  a  joke  had 
he,"  fell  unmarked  upon  my  ear;— > 
at  last,  after  looking  at  me  for  some 
time,  during  which  I  was  afraid  he 
was  guessing  a  great  deal  too  near 
the  truth,  he  said,  ^  How  silent  you 
are.  Pumpkin— ha !  but  I  see  how  it 
is — you  fire-eaters  hate  such  a  blood* 
less  shew  as  this— you  must  rein  in, 
man,  you  must  rein  in."  At  this  time 
the  animal  I  was  on  began  to  shew 
sundry  signs  of  impatience,  and 
bounced  about  in  a  manner  which 
added  in  no  slight  degree  to  my  un- 
easiness, and  as  only  the  last  words 
of  the  Marquis  reached  me  distinct- 
ly, I  said, "  Rein  in  ?  How  can  I,  my 
lord,  on  such  a  prancing  devil  as 
this  ?"  For  the  £r6t  time  in  my  life 
I  was  taken  for  a  wit  The  laughter 
at  this  sally,  as  it  was  called,  was 
long  and  loud,  and  I  had  tiie  reputa- 
tion of  being  as  gay  as  my  compa- 
nions, when  there  was  not  a  single 
individual  in  the  crowd  safely  on  his 
own  legs,  with  whom  at  that  moment 
I  would  not  gladly  have  changed 
places.  At  last  the  evolutions  l>e- 
gan,  and  as  the  troops  filed  and  coun- 
ter-marched, advanced  in  double 
Suick  to  the  charge,  and  went  through 
11  the  movements  of  a  desperate  and 
well-contested  battle,  my  norse  and 
myself  seemed  to  lose  our  senses  al- 
most at  the  same  moment — ^but  from 
very  different  causes.  It  danced,  it 
capered,  it  reared,  it  curveted,  and 
till  this  hour  it  is  a  mystery  to  me 
how  I  retained  my  seat.  I  can  only 
attribute  it  to  a  total  inaction  on  my 
part  Passive  as  a  lump  of  inani- 
mate matter,  I  was  probably  balan- 
ced by  my  length  of  limb,  but  cer- 
tidn  it  is,  that  for  a  considerable  time 
I  attracted  no  particular  observa- 
tion. At  last,  as  the  artillenr  began 
to  peal,  there  was  a  consideraole 
movement  among  many  of  the  horses 
on  the  ground  which  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  noise,  amongst  the 
rest  my  horse  fairly  gotUie  command. 
He  rushed  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning from  the  group,  where  he  had 
hitherto  remained,  and  carried  me, 
almost  by  this  time  unconscious  of 
my  situation,  straight  towards  the  ar- 
Ullery;  by  some  means  or  other  I 
still  maintained  my  seat,  and  by  a 
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hidcy  twitch  of  the  bridle,  I  turned 
bim  from  coming  into  contact  wftb 
the  cannon,  At  that  moment  I  saw 
comine  towards  me  a  barouche  at  a 
fearfdfrate ;  the  drirer  of  whom,  even 
in  the  agony  of  ^at  moment^  I  recoff- 
nised  as  FItz  D*  Angle,  had  lost  all 
mastery  over  his  horses,  which  were 
eTidenttyhurryiiigon  to  destruction^ 
I  heard  a  scream  louder  and  louder 
as  I  approached,  and  at  length,  with 
hands  clenched  In  despair,  and  eyes 
shut  in  the  overwhelming  misery  of 
approaching  death,  I  felt  a  shock**^!  ' 
h^ird  one  wild  shout  of  exultation 
from  ihe  multitudes  on  every  side,  and 
sunk  insensible,  I  knew  not  where. 
When  I  came  to  myself,  the  old  Mar- 
quis was  bendinff  over  me  with  tears 
in  his  eyes—**  Bless  you,  bless  you," 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  saw  I  had  in 
some  degree  recovered  my  conscious- 
ness, •*  you  are  the  preserver  of  every 
thino;  I  hold  dear,  WiUi  my  usuid 
prudence  I  remained  perfectly  silent, 
till  I  could  gather  somediing  of  what 
had  occurred.  On  looking  round, 
I  saw  at  a  little  distance  the  cause 
of  all  mv  misery,  the  Arabian  charger, 
lying  dead;  but  the  barouche,  the 
ladies,  and  Fitz  D*Anfi;le,  had  totally 
disappeared.  On  gettuig  up,  I  found 
myself  only  slightly  bruised,  with 
the  exception  of  a  considerable 
wound  on  my  head.  My  cap  had 
fallen  off,  and  on  putting  my  hand 
up  to  the  spot  of  greatest  pain,  I 
found  the  blood  issuing  in  rather  a 
copious  sti-eam.  I  was  shortly  after- 
wards put  into  a  carriage,  and  taken 
immediately  to  the  residence  of  the 
Marauis.  On  arriving  there,  no 
words  can  paint  the  khidness  with 
which  I  was  received ;  the  thanks  of 
the  Marchioness  and  the  lady  Julia 
were  perfectly  embarrassing,  espe- 
cially as  I  was  ignorant  of  me  pre- 
cise manner  in  wiiich  I  had  deserved 
them.  His  lordship  who  had  hur- 
riedas  fast  as  possiole  from  the  re- 
view, now  rushed  in,  and  again,  with 
his  eyes  overflowing  wiUi  tears,  sei- 
zed me  by  both  hands,  and  thanked 
me  for  my  heroic  devotion  in  the 
service  of  his  family.  **  *Twas  beau- 
tiful. My  God!  how  you  spanked 
off  when  you  saw  Uieir  danger !  and 

thatpuppy  FitzD'Anele,  too,  d e, 

my  boy,  you  served  nim  quite  right 
— youVe  floored  him.  nose,  tee^ 
mustaches,  and  all^ha'll  never  be 


able  to  smile  and  Bimper  again  as 
long  as  he  lives." 

*^I  hope,  my  lord,"  said  I,  "  Mr 
Phz  D*Ajiffle  la  not  much  hurt  ?•* 

**  Howtne  devil  can  you  hope  any 
such  thinff  ?  The  fellow  would  have 
murdered  my  wife  and  children  with 
his  confounded  folly,  if  you  had  not 
arrested  him  just  in  time.  'Crad,  you 
flew  from  your  saddle  with  the  force 
of'  a  Congreve  rocket,  and  dashed 
vour  head  right  into  his  face,  bent 
him  back  as  limber  as  an  empty 
havresack  acfoss  the  coach-box,  and 
knocked  three  of  his  teeth  down  his 
Aroat,  bMdes  one  that  was  picked 
up  afterwards  'from  Ids'W^ntcoat 
pocket  You've  kiM«d  his  liorse, 
though,  and  that  was  peiteps  the 
most  vtduable  animal  ofthe  iwo." 

I  now  b^an  to  see  how  matters  • 
had  occurred,  and  as  I  was  very 
slightly  hurt,  I  waited  with  some 
impatience  for  the  approach  of  the 
Lady  Annabella.  All  that  day  she 
never  made  her  appearance.  She 
sent  frequently  down  to  enquire  if  I 
was  hurt,  and  my  hc^es,  botn  by  her 
non-appearance  and  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  Marquis  spoke  of  Fitz 
D*  Angle,  were  raised  to  the  highest 

gitch.  That  eveninfi^  the  Marquis 
imself  excused  me  from  all  partici- 
pation in  their  revels;  and  next  morn- 
ing— how  I  shall  describe  the  scene  I 
— the  Lady  Annabella  met  me  in  the 
breakfast  parlour  alone;  she  blushed 
in  the  most  embarrassed  manner,  as, 
in  a  faltering  voice,  she  offered  me 
her  thanks. 

"  Nothing,"  she  said,  *'  could  be 
sufficient  to  shew  her  gratitude  to 
her  preserver — thanks  were  a  very 
inadequate  expression  of  what  she 
felt." 

**  Believe  me.  Lady  Annabella,"  I 
said, "  I  do  not  deserve  such  thanks. 
I  was  run  away  with  at  the  moment, 
— I  lost  all  command  of— of ^" 

"  Of  your  ffenerous  feelings,"  she 
interrupted,  "  when  you  saw  us — I 
shudder  at  the  recollection — hurried 
on  to  inevitable  destruction." 

I  said  no  more;  my  attempts  at 
fair  dealing  and  ingenuousness  were 
turned  off  by  the  grateful  heart  of 
that  beautiful  fi;irl, — and  on  that  day, 
in  that  hour,  1  ventured — to  declare 
my  passion,  and  as  I  saw  a  silent  and 
blushing  consent  yielded  to  my  luiV 
I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  tramdim 
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with  emotion,  and  imprfoted  the  ^rvt 
rapturous  kiss  on  the  red  ruby  lips  of 
the  present  Lady  Pumpkin. 

mr  Fitz  D' Angle,  I  must  tell  jou, 
had  been  dismissed  the  day  before, 
and  in  no  courteous  terms,  by  the 
choleric  old  Marquis ;  and  this  mea- 
sure of  her  father,  you  may  readily 
suppose  from  what  I  have  told  you, 
was  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  event 
to  the  Lady  Annabella. 


of  iWr  Frizxh  Pmnpkin, 

By  the  fntisrest  of-  the  fami 
was  advanced  rapidly  in  my  pr< 
sion,  without  drawing  -a  sword- 
Ae  day  which  saw  me  Colon< 
the  —  horse,  idso  saw  me 
happiest  of  men,  and  son-in-la 
the  MarquSs. 

(  To  be  continued,) 


JOHNNB  QRAIMIS  ECKSPBDITIOUIf  TILL  HWIIT. 


COMPILIT  BB  MR  HOUGGE. 

There  wals  toe  carle,  rychte  worldlye  wyce, 

Quha  dyit  without  remeedde. 
Yet  fouchte  his  waie  till  Parradyce 

Eftir  that  he  wals  deidde. 
And  the  first  soulle  that  he  met  there 
Wals  of  ane  mayden  mylde  and  fayre, 
Quha  once  hadde  iallen  into  ane  snayre, 

Whilke  led  tille  evil  deidde. 

**  Och,  Mrs  Madam !"  cryit  Johnne  Graime, 

"  I  wondir  mychtilye 
How  leddye  of  soche  euil  faime 

Gatte  into  this  countrye ; 
If  soche  als  you  get  fotyng  heirre. 
Then  auld  John  Graime  hath  cause  tille  feirre 
He  hath  the  wrong  sowe  by  the  eirre« 

And  sorre  dlsmayit  is  hee. 

<*  Is  this  ane  plaice  of  blissitnesse. 

Or  is  it  ane  plaice  of  woe. 
Or  is  it  ane  plaice  of  myddil  spaice 

That  lyis  betweine  the  two  V 
For  there's  ane  myldnesse  in  your  mienne, 
And  blitheness  in  your  brychte  blue  einne, 
Whilk  sertis  sennil  solde  be  seinne 

Quhare  wyckit  demis  do  goe.*' 

"  Ocho,  Johnne  Graime  I  are  you  but  there  ? 

Did  you  nere  heirre  of  Uiis, 
That  everilke  plaice  quhare  spyrits  fare 

To  them  is  plaice  of  bliss  ? 
That  men  and  wemyng,  be  Goddis  mychte, 
Were  fraimit  with  spyritis  bemyng  brychte. 
Stepping  from  darknesse  into  lychtei 

Though  sunke  In  synne's  abyss. 

**  Ane  thousande  yeris  or  thousandif  tenne, 

Notte  reckonit  once  can  bee» 
The  immortyl  spyrit  rysls  onne 

To  all  etemitye. 
It  rysis  onne,  or  more  or  lease, 
In  knowledge  and  hi  happvnesse, 
Progressyng  still  to  purer  pll9i9» 

That  endtt  can  n«y!r  se.** 
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Johnne  ahoke  his  heidde,  and  prymmjt  his  mou. 

And  clawit  his  luffge  amavne. 
And  Bayis»  **  Fayre  oaime,  if  this  be  true. 

How  comis  it  menne  haif  layne 
In  darknesse  to  theyre  spyritis  fraime» 
Tlieyre  MaJceris  manage  and  his  ayme, 
Quhille  lyclitenit  be  ane  synnful  didme, 

Quhan  lychte  canne  profe  no  gayne  ? 

**  Sothe  it  is  ane  plesaunt  doctoryne 

For  wyckit  hertis  I  trowe. 
And  sutis  tlie  lordly  lybberdyne. 

And  leddyis  soche  als  you *^ 

Then  the  fayre  daime,  with  wytching  wylle, 

Upraysit  hir  einne,  withouten  guylle. 

Flung  backe  hir  lockis,  and  smyllit  ane  smylle. 

And  sayis  "  How  judgest  thou  ? 

"  Is  it  for  saunteryng,  sordid  sotte, 

Ane  hecpocrytick  craiven, 
Saye  quhais  wf  ckit,  and  quhais  notte, 

And  wydder8h3mne  with  heaven  ? 
Do  you  not  knowe  in  herte  full  welle. 
That  if  there  is  ane  byming  helle. 
You  do  deserve  the  plaice  yourselle, 

Als  welle  als  ainy  leeving? 

**  You  judge  like  menne,  and  judge  amysse 

Of  sympil  maydenia  cryme, 
But  through  temptationis  faddomlesse, 

You  can  notte  se  ane  styme. 
Through  darke  and  hidden  snairis  of  synn^ 
And  wamyneis  of  the  soulle  withjmne. 
The  einne  of  mortal  may  not  vrynne. 

Within  the  boundis  of  tyme. 

"  But  wolde  you  knowe  quhat  brochte  mee  heire 
To  this  calme  worlde  of  thochte, 

It  wals  the  sadde  and  sylente  tierre. 
That  sweite  repentance  brochte; 

Of  all  the  thyngis  on  earthe  that  bee, 

Whilke  God  and  angelis  lofe  to  se. 

It  is  the  hertes  deippe  agonye 
•  deinie  T 
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**  'Tis  that  whilke  bryngis  the  heauenlye  bliaae 

Downe  lyke  the  momyn^  dewe. 
On  lost  sheippe  of  the  wilaemesse. 

Its  longyngis  to  renewe. 
Till  the  poore  lambe  that  went  astraye 
In  vice's  wylde  and  weiUesse  waye. 
Is  led  als  be  ane  heauenlye  raye, 

The  lychte  of  lyiFe  to  view. 

**  And  lette  me  telle  you,  auld  Johnne  Gralme, 

Though  heirre  you  seimme  to  bee. 
You  hau  through  darknesse,  floode,  and  Aaime, 

Ane  weirye  weirde  to  dree, 
Unless  you  do  at  Goddis  commande, 
Repente  of  all  your  synnes  o0e  hande, 
Whilke  in  your  haitetul  natife  lande 
Half  giiefoua  behie  to  se. 
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**  Ane  gritter  sriiiier  wals  not  borne 

In  daille  of  fayre  Scotlande : 
You  knowe  you  stole  Jock  Laidleyis  corne. 

And  broke  his  herte  and  hande. 
And  though  menne  knowit  you  were  forsworne, 
Yet  quhan  his  family  felle  forlome» 
You  treited  theyre  complaynte  with  scome. 

And  broke  them  from  the  lande. 

**  Och  ^^j  Johnne  Graime !  you  sordid  slaife  \ 

It  settis  you  welle  to  cracke ; 
You  cheittyng,  lying,  scurfye  knaife, 

Your  herte  is  raiven  blacke. 
Insteidde  of  ane  progressife  paice. 
In  vertue,  knawledge,  and  in  graice. 
Thou  art  laggyng  everilke  daye  and  spaice, 

And  feirfullye  gone  backe. 

"  And  there's  ane  thraldom  byding  thee, 

Thyne  herte  can  notte  conceive, 
Worryit  ane  thousande  yeris  to  bee. 

Without  the  leiste  reprieve. 
Tyme  was— tyme  is — ^but  wille  not  bee. 
For  quhan  I  passe  from  wamjmg  the, 
Ane  aingel  with  thyne  dethis  decre. 

The  yettis  of  bevin  shall  leive." 

**  Alake  I"  sayis  Johnne,  ^  It  grefis  me  torre, 

Shorte  mercye  I  shall  fynde, 
I  thochte  I  had  bein  deidde  before. 

But  howe  I  can  notte  mynde. 
Moche  to  repentance  I  inclvne, 
And  I  colde  praye  and  I  colde  whyne ; 
But  to  gif  backe  quhat  nowe  is  myne. 

To  that  I  shalle  not  bynde.'* 

Then  Johnne  knelitdowne  in  hombil  waye. 

Upon  the  swairde  of  Heaven, 
And  prayit  als  loude  als  manne  colde  praye. 

That  hee  mochte  bee  forgiven. 
**  Johnne !"  cryit  his  wvffe,  quha  laie  awuke, 
**  Quhat  horrvd  d3mne  is  this  you  roaike  ? 
Get  uppe,  aulde  braying  brocke,  and  take 

Some  braith  to  ende  wis  stevin." 

**  Whisht,  wyffe !"  sayis  Johnne,  **  for  I  am  deidde. 

And  praying  on  the  skie. 
Quhatis  this  ?  I  knowe  mvne  souUe  is  fledde, 

Or  verry  soone  moste  nie ; 
For  there  is  ane  aingel  on  tiie  waye ; 
How  lang  hee  taikis,  I  cannot  saye ; 
But  or  to-morrow,  or  to-daye, 

Poore  auid  Johnne  Graime  moste  die ; 

**  And,  wvffe,  we  moste  repente  for  lyffe. 
And  alle  mennis  goodis  restore." — 

"  The  fiende  be  there,  then  1"  quod  the  wyffe— 
"  Though  theye  were  ten  tymis  morre. 

'Tis  goode  to  keipe  the  grip  one  heth, 

Either  for  lyffe,  or  yit  for  aethe. 

Repent  and  praye  while  vou  haif  braith, 
And  all  your  synnis  gif  o'er. 
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"  And  taike  your  chaunce  lyke  mony  a  sfaippe 

And  mony  a  better  manne." 
Jobnne  rose,  and  swore  hee  wolde  restore ; 

And  syne  be^oude  to  banne 
All  wyckit  wyms  of  bad  intente, 
Quha  wolde  not  lette  tbeyre  menne  repente. 
Without  tbeyre  frowarde  cursit  consente, 

That  belle  mochte  them  trapanne. 

Johnne  lokit  at  all  bis  yowes  and  kie, 

Och,  thaye  were  fayre  to  se, 
His  golde  be  countit  thre  tymis  bye, 

The  teirre  blyndit  his  ee ; 
But  still  bee  swore  he  wolde  restorre, 
And  blamit  the  wyffe,  and  wepit  fuUe  sorre, 
Countyng  his  treassure  o*er  and  o'er^ 

And  grain3mg  grefouslye. 

They  yermit  and  flaitte  ane  Bommeris  daye, 

Of  quhat  wals  to  bee  donne, 
And  juste  als  spredde  the  gloni3mg  graye> 

Beh3mde  the  settyng  sonne, 
The  aingel  with  the  warrande  caime, 
Johnne  felit  bis  veetalis  in  ane  flaime, 
Gbastlye  hee  stairit  upon  his  daime, 

But  language  hee  had  nonne. 

Hee  gaif  ane  shiver,  and  but  one, 

And  still  bis  ^olde  he  eyit; 
Hee  poyntit  to  ft — gaif  ane  grone— 

And  als  hee  livit  hee  dyit. 
The  slaifFe  of  that  o'erpoweryng  ryce, 
That  deiddenyng  craifyng  avartce, 
That  tumis  the  humain  herte  till  ice, 
Unblessit,  unsatisfyit 

This  carle  was  baited  whylle  he  levit, 

Unwept  quhan  hee  wals  gone, 
But  quhaire  he  wente,  or  how  recievit, 

To  me  wals  notte  maide  knowne ; 
But  on  this  truth  I  can  reclyne. 
That  he's  qubare  mercy's  rayis  combyne, 
In  better  handis  nor  his  or  myne, 
Whilke  menne  wiUe  notte  disowne. 
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The  Com  Law  ftmply  demon- 
strates  that  it  is  far  more  easy  to 
chaoffe  than  inrprove ;  it  is  complain- 
ed of  bv  all  sides.  It  was  at  any  rate 
to  produce  steadiness  of  price^  but 
it  produces  far  greater  fluctuations 
than  the  old  laws;  the  free-traders 
abuse  it  as  a  monopoly,  and  the  affri- 
culturists  assert  ft  admits  foreign 
com  almost  free  of  duty.  Improve- 
ment is  ^in  the  cry,  and  as  people 
in  these  days  will  neither  learn  from, 
nor  reffard  experience,  the  matter  is 
to  be  Improved  into  a  much  more 
defective  and  injurious  condition. 
The  corn-growers  in  various  quar- 
ters are  intimating  that  a  fixed  duty 
would  be  preferable  to  the  law,  and 
in  some  are  callinfir  for  one  in  lieu 
of  it 

It  seems  certain  that  the  question 
will  undergo  serious  discussion  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament,  and  there  is  strong 
probability  that  early  chancre  is  ine- 
vitable. On  the  one  side  &rl  Grey 
has  only  asked  that  a  new  enquiry 
mav  be  a  little  delayed,  and  the  creed 
of  his  party  may  well  justify  alarm 
touching  its  results;  on  the  other, 
Mr  Courtenay,  the  late  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  avow- 
ed himself  a  friend  to  free  trade  in 
com,  and  however  insignificant  he 
may  be  as  an  individual,  his  party 
connexion  renders  his  avowal  de- 
serving of  notice.  The  next  great 
question  will  be  found  in  the  Com 
Law,  and  in  some  points  the  latter 
is  indefensible.  All,  therefore,  who 
wish  for  such  a  chanee  as  will  be 
beneficial,  will  do  well  to  enquire 
rigidl V  before  thejr  give  judgment ; 
and  the  object  of  this  Article  is  to 
assist  them  in  such  enquiry.  Touch- 
ing the  off-hand  people  who  oracu- 
larly pronounce,  that  because  the 
law  is  Injurious,  a  fixed  duty  would 
be  faultless,  we  merely  observe,  we 
heartily  wish  agriculture  were  rid 
of  all  such  advocates. 

The  questions  to  be  solved  are 
evidently  these.  What  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Com  Law  in  regard  to 
price  and  importation?  What  would 
be  the  operation  of  a  fixed  duty  in 
these  matters?  If  certain  ends  be 
agreed  on  respecting  price  and  im- 


portation, what  would  be  the  beat 
means  of  attaining  tiiem  ?  Wo  shall 
look  at  them  wiuiout  reference  to 
principle  or  system,  and  solely  to 
discover  fact  Whether  agriculturo 
ought  to  have  protection,  or  none— r 
whether  one  price  is  too  high,  or  an*- 
other  is  too  low,  are  matters  which 
we  shall  not  notice. 

Commencing  with  the  first  ques* 
tion.  When  the  Com  Law  was  pass* 
ed,  we  stated  it  gave  a  boim^  on 
speculation,  and  would  cause  fvt 
greater  fluctuations  of  prices  than  the 
old  ones  had  done.  This  has  been 
fully  verified  by  experiment  With 
average  crops  this  country  barely 
produces  as  much  com  as  it  con- 
sumes; if  they  be  deficient  even  in 
but  a  slight  degree,  it  must  import 
In  consequence,  a  short  supply  of 
home-grown  com  at  spring,  with  the 
chance  of  bad  weather,  must,  with* 
out  a  supply  of  foreign  com,  raise 
prices,  and  it  must  raise  them  to  that 
point  which  will  bring  the  foreign 
com  into  the  market  Under  the 
law,  prices  with  full  supply  must 
sink  to  the  point  which  will  exclude 
foreign  com  by  means  of  heavy  duty, 
and  as  they  rise  the  duty  falls.  At 
the  spring  time  of  short  supply,  the 
importer  has  a  certainty,  that  if  he 
keep  his  com  in  bond,  he  will  be  able 
to  obtain  for  it  a  much  higher  pricoi 
and  get  it  into  the  market  at  the 
lowest  duty.  He  has  on  the  quarter 
of  wheat  a  certain  bounty  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  shillings  in  price,  and 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  shillings 
in  duty— in  all,  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
shillings  secured  to  him  for  keeping 
his  com  back,  raising  prices,  and 
providing  a  field  for  speculation.  If 
ne  have  not  the  means  of  holding  his 
com  until  price  reaches  its  height^ 
he  can  as  easily  sell  it  in  bond,  as 
out  of  it 

At  such  a  time  it  is  foreseen  that 
foreign  com  will  be  admitted  at  a 
low  duty,  and  in  consequence  the 
importer  gives  a  price  for  it  abroad 
which  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  cleared 
at  a  high  one;  it  then  passes  (rom 
one  speculator  to  another  in  bond, 
until  file  last  holder  can  only  afford 
to  clear  it  at  the  lowest  As  it  is 
thus  practically  prohibited  from  be- 
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ing  cleared  until  duty  falls  to  the 
lowest  fig^ure,  speculators  are  incited 
to  operate  on  home-grown  com,  hy 
the  certainty  that  price  must  rise  ten 
or  fifteen  shillings  per  quarter. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  all  the 
foreign  com  imported  in  the  year,  is 
brought  into  the  market  in  an  over- 
whelming mass  about  harvest;  the 
main  part  of  that  imported  last  year 
was  cleared  after  harvest  commen- 
ced. For  some  time  after,  the  mar- 
ket overflows  with  excellent  old  fo- 
reign wheat,  while  new  English  is 
out  of  condition ;  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence is,  English  wheat  sustains 
a  fall  of  perhaps  twenty  shillings  per 
quarter,  and  only  the  better  qualities 
are  saleable.  This  violent  fall  is  only 
part  of  the  evil:  with  an  average 
price  of  60s.  very  many  farmers  can- 
not obtain  more  than  45s.  or  50s., 
and  they  can  scarcely  sell  their 
wheat  on  any  terms. 

This  heavv  loss  to  the  British  pro- 
ducer is  only  partly  a  gain  to  tiie 
consumer.  While  the  law  forces  the 
foreign  com  up  until  it  can  only  be 
afforded  at  a  high  price,  it  forces  the 
British  off  at  a  glut  price ;  the  miller 
gains  the  latter  on  his  own  terms  for 
mixing,  therefore  he  gives  more  for 
the  former,  which  is,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, held  by  a  virtual  monopoly. 
Wheat  is  made  dear  a  little  before 
and  during  harvest,  when  the  gene- 
rality of  farmers  have  none  to  sell ; 
and  through  this  it  is  made,  when 
they  have  their  crop  to  dispose  of, 
much  cheaper  to  them  than  to  the 
consumers.  After  liarvest,  when  the 
average  price  of  English  is  56s.,  the 
consumers  pay  one  of  perhaps  668. 
Thus  the  loss  to  the  farmers  is,  in  a 
great  decree,  a  gain,  not  to  the  con- 
sumers, out  to  foreigners  and  specu- 
lators. 

With  an  average  crop,  price  conti- 
nues low  until  sprinff,  and  then,  if 
there  be  a  prospect  of  another  good 
one,  the  importer  will  not  buy  abroad 
save  at  low  rates ;  he  has  the  foreign 
growers  at  his  mercjr,  because,  in  ge- 
neral, they  must  hnd  a  market  in 
iWs  country,  or  be  without  one.  If 
abundant  supply  keep  price  down, 
he  can  bring  foreign  wheat  into  con- 
sumption, with  a  duty  on  it  of  20s. 
or  25s.,  and  still  get  nearly  as  much 
profit  as  he  can  do  when  the  duty  is 
only  Is,    The  fact  in,  it  makes  no 


great  difference  to  him,  on  the  whole, 
whether  the  duty  be  twenty  shillings 
or  one ;  if  it  be  the  higher  sum,  he, 
in  effect,  makes  the  foreign  growers 

Say  it ;  if  it  be  the  lower  one,  the 
ifference  is  principally  pocketed  by 
such  growers  and  speculators.  As 
duty  falls  in  this  country,  price 
rises  abroad,  and  vice  versa  ;  there- 
fore the  difference  of  duty  affects 
chiefly,  not  the  importer,  but  the  fo- 
reign producer  and  dealer. 

m  plentiful  years,  very  large  im- 
portations of  wheat  can  be  made 
with  a  duty  of  25s.  per  quarter.  A 
gazette  price  of  60s.  or  61s.  will  ad- 
mit of  such  an  import  as  will  speed- 
ily sink  it  several  shillings.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  idea 
that  price  will  fall  no  farther  than  is 
necessary  for  making  the  duty  a  pro- 
hibition ;  if  at  59s.  it  make  the  auty 
a  prohibition,  it  must,  in  plentiful 
times,  fall  to  55s. 

Many  people  argue  that  the  Com 
Law  affords  scarcely  any  protection, 
because  it  admits  great  part  of  the 
foreififn  wheat  at  a  duty  almost  no- 
minal. This  is  erroneous.  If  the 
duty  were  never  lower  than  lOs.,  the 
foreign  grower  would  obtain  less  for 
his  wheat,  and  in  general  the  British 
consumer  would  pay  no  more  for  it 
than  he  does  at  present;  importation 
would  be  a  little  smaller,  but  the 
British  farmer,  save  in  years  of  great 
scarcity,  would  gain  no  higher  prices 
of  moment 

The  present  Com  Law,  therefore, 
compels  the  average  price  of  wheat 
to  fluctuate  between  about  54s.  and 
75s. ;  with  it,  such  price  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, fluctuate  to  this  violent  ex- 
tent almost  annually.  Let  us  now 
enquire  how  a  fixed  duty  would 
operate. 

Two  very  different  parties  advo- 
cate one;  the  first  consists  of  the 
Erofessed  friends  of  agriculture,  who 
ave  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  stated 
what  dutv  would  please  them.  As 
we  imagine  they  would  require  a 
high  one,  we  will  look  first  at  one  of 
20s.  At  spring,  with  short  supply 
and  tlie  chance  of  bad  weather,  tnere 
would  be  a  certainty  that  price  would 
rise  greatly,  if  foreign  wheat  should 
be  kept  from  consumption ;  the  im- 
porter, of  course,  would  have  a  large 
bounty,  amply  sufficient  to  be  irre- 
sistible with  him,  on  keeping  his 
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part  of  the  bounty  la  not  felt  in  the 
muHket  price,  it  is  merely  taken  from 
the  revenue ;  but  the  whole,  with  a 
fixed  duty,  would  operate  on  price, 
and,  of  necessity,  give  it  a  much 
wider  range  than  it  now  possesses. 
The  variation  of  price  aUowed  by 
the  law,  is  about  20s.  per  quarter ; 
but  a  fixed  duty  would  allow  one  of 
from  dOs.  to  40s. 

It  is  because  the  law  admits  fo- 
reign com  almost  free  from  duty, 
that  the  agriculturists  imagine  it  af- 
fords tiiem  little  protection.  The  fact 
is,  it  does  not  so  admit  it,  until  their 
price  rises  much  above  what  is  call- 
ed a  remunerating  one ;  and  if  this 
price  should  never  rise  above  60s., 
or  62s.,  it  would  be  at  it  eqtud  to  a 
fixed  duty  of  nearly  25s.  In  seasons 
of  short  supply,  it  acts  as  a  prohibi- 
tion, until  we  six  weeks'  avei 


price  rises  to  738.,  while,  with  the 
old  laws,  the  prohibition  ceased  when 
'tills  price  reached  TOs.  Granting  that 
foreufn  com  then  enters  the  market 
nearly  du^  free,  this  is  a  loss  to  the 
revenue;  but,  in  eeneral,  it  makes 
little  difference  to  die  i^culturists; 
the  certain  rise  of  price  is  foreseen  by 
foreign  corn-growers  and  specula- 
tors, therefore  the  holder  of  the  com 
brings  it  into  consumption  at  as  ^eat 
a  cost  to  himself  as  ne  would  do,  if 
it  were  subject  to  a  considerable 
fixed  dutv.  A  few  shillings  more  or 
less  in  price,  would  have  no  material 
effect  on  importation.  Compared 
with  a  fixed  duty,  in  respect  or  pro- 
tection, the  law  may  give  less  than  a 
duty  would  give,  when  the  farmers 
have  no  com  to  sell ;  but  it  gives  far 
more  than  could  be  drawn  from  a 
duty  when  they  want  a  market.  Im- 
portation may  be  greater  with  it, 
than  it  would  be  with  a  duty,  in 
times  of  short  supply;  but.  In  other 
times  it  is  much  less.  We  necessa- 
rily think  the  com  law  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  fixed  duty;  but  stiU 
we  wish  to  see  in  it  great  iterations, 
because  it  is  obviously  extremely 
defective. 

All  sides  call  for  steadiness  of  price, 
Bnd  it  is  demonstrable  that  \%  can 
only  be  produced  by  steadiness  of 
supply,  witfi  reference  to  demand. 
Of  course,  it  can  only  exist  in  such 
a  com  law  as  will,  in  the  first  place, 
exclude  foreign  com  when  there  is 
no  deficiency;  in  the  second,  brfaig 
•lich  com  into  the  market  when 


tiiere  is  deficiency;  and,  in  the  third, 
admit  no  more  than  demand  re- 
quires. The  present  com  law  does 
exactly  thereverse,  therefore  itcauses 
violent  fluctuations  of  price. 

We  do  not  say  whetner  the  quar- 
ter of  wheat  ought  to  sell  for  thirty 
shillings,  or  six^,  but  It  Is  clear  to 
dl  living  men,  that  if  the  market  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  English  at 
any  price,  the  admission  of  a  conai- 
deraole  quantity  of  foreign  must  of 
necessity  cause  that  price  to  ftli 
greatly.  Taking  the  sum  at  60s.,  H 
is  manifest  that  when  there  Is  with 
it  a  full  supply  of  English  wheat, 
foreign  must  be  excluded,  ot  there 
can  be  no  steadiness  of  price.  A  duty 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  causiitf 
Buch  exclusion;  at  one  moment  it 
will  do  it,  and  at  another  it  will  do 
the  contrary.  The  com  law  impoeea 
one,  and  it  operates  in  this  manner ; 
when  there  is  a  short  supply  of  Ei^ 
lish  wheat,  it  rigidly  excludes  fo- 
reign ;  but  when  the  supply  of  Ei^ 
lish  is  good,  it  brings  half  a  milliMi 
of  quarters  of  foreign  into  consump- 
tion. This,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  be  its  general  operation,  be- 
cause a  bounty  is  offered  by  riiort 
supply,  on  keeping  foreign  wheat 
from,  and,  by  abundance,  on  forcing 
it  into  consiunption. 

What,  then,  can  exclude  foreign 
wheat  when  there  is  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  English  at  60s.?  Nothing  but  a 
legal  prohibition.  We  are  not  saying 
that  this  would  be  better  than  a  vio- 
lently var ving  price ;  we  merely  main- 
tain that  there  must  be  the  one  or  tiie 
other,  and  that  such  prohibition  can 
alone  produce  that  exclusion,  without 
which  there  cannot  possibly  be  stea- 
diness of  price. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  price,  nre 
in  years  of  scarcity,  must  generally 
be  some  shillings  below  that  fixed 
on  for  suspenmng  die  prohibition. 
If,  therefore,  the  farmer  ought  to 
have  60s.  for  his  wheat,  the  prdiibi- 
tion  must  be  in  force  so  long  as  tiie 
price  is  not  higher  than  from  66s.  to 
70s. 

The  next  thing  for  securinff  steadi- 
ness of  price  must  bring  foreign  com 
into  consumption  when  there  is  a 
deficiency ;  and  it  must  bring  no  ex- 
cess. The  present  law,  at  audi  a 
time,  keeps  tnis  com  from  consump- 
tion—produces high  prices  wten 
they  cannot  benem  tne  generali^ 
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of  corn  as  the  vftri^on  of  seasons 
will  admit  of.  Secondly,  they  would 
cause  corn  to  be  on  the  average  of 
the  year  cheaper  rather  than  dearer 
to  the  consumers.  Thirdly,  the^ 
would  give  better  prices  to  tiie  Bn- 
tish  producers.  And  fourthly,  they 
would  add  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
revenue. 

If  we  be  in  error,  it  is  at  an^  rate 
certain  that  those  who  wish  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  question,  must  exa- 
mine it  as  we  have  done.  Yet  who 
does  so  examine  it  ?  Do  the  land- 
owners, and  their  scribes,  who  decide 
with  so  much  ease  and  confidence 
that  a  fixed  dutv  would  be  better 
than  the  law,  assign  any  substantial 
reasons  for  their  decision  ?  No,  they 
stand  on  the  assertion — foreign  com 
is  admitted  almost  free  of  duty,  there- 
fore the  law  yields  no  protection. 
It  is  evident  enough  that  they  ima- 
gine a  fixed  duty  would  add  its 
amount  to'price  in  moments  of  short 
supply;  and  that  they  never  bestow 
a  tnougfat  touching  what  it  would  do 
in  those  of  abundance.  To  make 
price  higher  when  it  is  remunerative, 
they  would  make  it  lower  when  it  is 
ruinous. 

There  is  another  set  of  agricultu- 
rists who  declaim  against  taxes,  and 
profess  tiiey  would  consent  to  a  free 
trade  in  com,  if  they  could  have 
them  reduced  sufficiently.  Do  these 
men  support  their  doctrines  by  argu- 
ment and  calculation?  They  stand 
on  assumptions  which  are  manifestly 
groundless.  They  speak  of  poor- 
rates; — in  a  large  part  of  EngUnd, 
these  only  form  a  tax  of  about  a 
shilling  per  quarter  on  the  com  sold ; 
in  other  parts  where  they  are  heavy, 
wages  are  low  in  proportion,  there- 
fore the  landowner  gains  in  rent 
much  of  what  he  has  to  allow  for 
poor-rates.  If  a  farm  in  Sussex  pay 
yearly  fifty  pounds  more  for  poor- 
i-ates,  and  fifty  pounds  less  for  wages, 
than  one  of  the  same  size  in  York- 
shire ;  such  rates  are  really  no  greater 
a  burden  to  the  Sussex  landowner, 
than  they  are  to  the  Yorkshire  one. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
continental  com  countries  have  what 
is  equivalent  to  poor-rates. 

Then  these  men  clamour  against 
the  malt-duty.  It  is  paid  chi^y  by 
the  consumers,  and  what  benefit 
could  its  abolition  yield  to  the  com- 
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growers,  if  coupled  with  the  free  im* 
port  of  foreign  com  ? 

As  to  direct  taxes,  the  land  pays 
none  of  moment.  Land  in  England 
is  less  burdened  with  them  than  it  is 
in  many  continental  states. 

With  regard  to  general  taxes,  other 
countries  pinr  them  as  well  as  this ; 
let  us,  thereu>re,  assume,  that  on  the 
average,  the  Englishuian  pays  twice 
as  much  in  taxes  as  the  foreigner. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  many 
articles  of  dress,  &C.,  are  much 
cheaper  here  than  they  are  abroad, 
and  that  this  goes  far  towards  balan- 
cing the  difference  against  him  in 
taxation.  Let  us  farther  assume  that 
the  agriculturists  pay  twenty  mil- 
lions of  the  annual  taxes,  and  that 
their  yearly  sales  of  com,  cattle, 
wool,  timber,  &c,  amount  only  to 
one  hundred  millions.  In  each  case, 
they  pay  ten  millions  of  taxes  more 
than  they  ought  to  do,  to  be  on  a 
level  with  foreigners.  This  sum  a- 
mounts  to  ten  per  cent  on  a  sale  of 
one  hundred  millions;  therefore, 
takinff  the  quarter  of  wheat  at  three 
pounds,  they  ought  to  obtain  only 
six  shillings  more  for  it  than  foreign- 
ers, on  account  of  difference  in  taxa- 
tion. We  believe  that  this  ffreatly 
exceeds  the  truth,  and  that  Uie  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  the  English- 
man over  the  foreigner  in  a  market 
for  animal  food,  butter,  poultry,  ice, 
fully  cover  such  difference. 

Amidst  foreign  agriculturists,  the 
landowners  draw  very  little  revenue 
from  their  land ;  there  are  compara- 
tively no  farmers  or  other  middle- 
men to  be  supported  by  it,  and  the 
standard  of  living  is  at  the  lowest 
point  among  the  labourers:  this  is 
the  difference  which  prevents  British 
ones  from  competing  with  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say 
that  we  are  the  friends  of  amcul- 
ture,  but  in  fighting  its  battles  we 
must  look  at  tmth  and  honesty.  We 
cannot  say  it  is  oppressed  with  taxes, 
because  we  know  it  is  not ;  instead 
of  paying  more  than  its  share  of 
them,^^  it  pays  less.  These  men,  in 
offering  to  give  up  its  protection  in  ex- 
change for  a  reduction  of  taxes,  are 
advocating  its  min.  This  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  we  notice  their  con* 
duct  Theu*  preposterous  outcry 
andnst  taxes  nurtures  the  spirit  of 
<fisaffection  and  revolution,  and  H 
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contemplates  the  Bpoliation  of  the 
public  creditor. 

Why  do  they  so  act?  Because, 
forsooth  I  they  must  be  liberal— r 
they  must  not  ^nsay  the  economists 
—they  must  be  so  far  enlightened  as 
to  admit  that  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade  are  true  in  the  abstract.  Per 
this  they  despise  demonstration,  pro- 
mulgate the  most  gross  errors,  and 
renoer  the  cause  they  profess  to  sup- 
port, indefensible. 

Turning  to  the  avowed  enemies 
of  agriculture,  do  they  speak  from 
careful  and  dispassionate  investiga- 
tion ?  They  assert  that  the  Com 
Law  is  a  monopoly  which  excludes 
foreign  com  to  rot  where  it  is  grown. 
This  law  has  admitted  all  the  sur- 
plus com  of  other  countries  at  much 
riigher  prices  than  free  trade  would 
have  allowed ;  it  has,  therefore,  given 
a  greater  stimulus  to  the  production 
and  import  of  foreign  com,  than  free 
trade  would  have  given.  They  thus 
put  forth  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

These  people  assert,  farther,  that 
foreign  com,  nought  by  this  country, 
must  be  paid  for  wholly  with  manu- 
factures, and  tJiat  by  its  exclusion, 
the  export  of  the  latter  is  prevented. 
As  Uie  law  causes  the  price  of  fo- 
reign com  to  be  higher,  and  the  im- 
Eort  to  be  larger  than  they  would 
e  with  free  trade ;  it,  of  necessity, 
on  their  own  doctrines,  makes  the 
export  of  manufactures  greater  than 
free  trade  would  make  it.  Here  they 
put  forth  another  gross  falsehood. 

These  men  make  it  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  variations  in  the  price 
of  corn  must  affect  rent  alone.  In 
addition  to  the  evidence  of  all  his- 
tory, the  present  state  of  England 
proves,  that  in  their  natural  opera- 
tion, they  affect  rent  the  least,  and 
fall  principally  on  the  wa^es  of  hus- 
banary  labour.  It  is  eviaent  to  all, 
that  the  landowners  could  now  ob- 
tain the  rents  they  received  before 
the  reduction  in  prices,  of  late  years, 
and  throw  the  reduction  on  such 
wa^es.  These  very  men  are  prac- 
ticdly  confessing  it,  for  instead  of 
leaving  rents  to  be  regulated  by  the 


common  laws  of  bargain,  they  bully 
and  intimidate  the  landowners  into 
a  reduction  of  them.  They  here  put 
forth  another  manifest  falsehood. 

What  is  their  object  ?  It  is  to  mis- 
lead ahd  inflame  the  ignorant 

There  is  another  set  of  people 
who  pretend  to  favour  free  trade  in 
com,  not  from  hostility  to  agricul- 
ture, but  for  the  sake  of  common 
good.  Do  they  stand  on  enquiry  and 
proof?  No,  with  them,  all  is  ignorant 
assertion — prohibition  is  wrong,  no 
matter  what  may  be  its  fmits;  free 
trade  is  right,  however  ruinously  it 
may  operate ;  the  object  of  legisla- 
tion is  to  practise  doctrine  in  con- 
tempt of  consequence.  They  are 
utterly  incapable  of  understanding 
the  question,  and  they  do  not  attempt 
it.  They  are  sordid  traders  in  place 
and  creed,  who  take  up  any  opmion 
which  is  calculated  to  promote  their 
personal  benefit 

And  there  is  another  set  of  men 
who  despise  investijration,  because 
they  are  pledged.  They  voted  for 
the  Com  Law,  they  belong  to  the 
parties  from  which  it  emanated, 
therefore  they  pronounce  it  fault- 
less. All  the  evils  experienced  un- 
der it,  are  produced  by  change  of 
currency,  bad  seasons,  or  any  cause, 
save  its  defects.  To  escape  the  con- 
fession of  their  own  errors,  they 
close  their  ears  to  argument,  and  in- 
sbt  that  the  most  decisive  demon- 
strations are  false,  and  below  notice. 

Yet,  it  is  self-evident  to  every 
human  being,  that  if  the  regulations 
for  the  import  of  foreign  com  be 
not  framed  upon  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation, severe  fact  and  accurate 
deduction,  in  total  disregard  of  ab- 
stract doctrine  and  prejudice,  they 
must  operate  most  injuriously  against 
the  interests  of  manufactures,  trade, 
and  the  empire  at  large,  putting 
those  of  the  agriculturists  out  of  the 
question.  If  this  truth  be  disregard- 
ed by  all  other  men,  it  ought  at  least 
to  be  attended  to  by  landowners  and 
farmers :  we,  therefore,  call  on  them 
to  examine  deeply  and  dispassion- 
ately, before  they  pledge  themselves* 
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No.L 

-  Modo  fumptA  T«it»  TiilU  i 

Ho*. 


ZooKS  I  I  must  woo  the  Muse  to-day. 
Though  line  before  I'd  never  wrote  ! 

**  On  wnat  occasion  ?"  do  you  say  ? 
Our  Dick  has  got  a  loKg-tail'd  Coat  1 1 

Not  a  coatee,  which  soldiers  wear 
Button'd  up  high  about  the  throat. 

But  easy,  flowing,  debonair. 
In  short  a  cit;tilong-taird  Coat 

A  smarter  you'll  not  find  in  town 
Cut  by  Nugee,  that  Snip  of  note ; 

A  very  quiet  olive-brown 
's  the  colour  of  Dick's  long4ail'd  Coat 

Gay  jackets  clothe  the  stately  Pole, 
The  proud  Hungarian,  ana  the  Croat, 

Yet  Esterhazy,  on  the  whole, 
Looks  best  when  in  a  long-tail'd  Coat 

Lord  Byron  most  admired,  we  know, 

The  Albanian  dress,  or  Suliote, 
But  then  he  died  some  years  ago. 

And  never  saw  Dick's  long-tail'd  Coat 

Or,  past  all  doubt,  the  Poet's  theme 
Had  never  been  the  **  White  Capote," 

Had  he  once  view'd,  in  Fancy's  dream. 
The  glories  of  Dick's  long-tail'd  Coat  I 

We  also  know  on  Highland  kilt 
Poor  dear  Qlenffary  used  to  dote. 

And  had  esteem'd  it  actual  guilt 
r  <"  the  Gael"  to  wear  a  long-tail'd  Coat 

No  wonder  'twould  his  eyes  annoy, 

Monk1>ams  himself  would  never  quote 
«  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,"  «  Gordon,"  "  Roy," 
•  Or  «  Stukely"  for  a  long-tail'd  Coat 

Jackets  may  do  to  ride  a  race. 
Or  row  in,  when  one's  in  a  boat ; 

But,  in  the  Boudoir,  sure,  for  grace 
There's  nothing  like  Dick's  long-tail'd  Coat 

Of  course,  in  climbing  up  a  tree. 

On  terra-firma,  or  afloat, 
To  mount  the  giddy  top-mast,  be 

Would  doff  awhile  his  long-tail'd  Coat 

What  makes  you  simper,  then,  and  sneer  ? 

From  out  your  own  eye  puU  the  mote  I 
A  pretty  ^ng  for  you  to  jeer  I 

Haven't  yau^  too,  got  a  long-tail'd  Coat  ? 
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Oh  I  *'  Dick's  scarce  old  enouffV  jon  mean? 

Why,  though  too  young  to  ^ve  a  vote, 
Or  make  a  will,  yet,  sure,  Fifteen 

's  ft  ripe  age  for  a  long-taiFd  Coat. 

What  I  would  have  him  sport  a  chin 
Like  Colonel  Stanhope,  or  that  goat 

0*Gorman  Mahon,  ere  o^n 
To  figure  in  a  long^tail'd  Coat  ? 

Suppose  he  goes  to  France— can  he 

Sit  down  at  any  table  (Thdte, 
With  any  sort  of  decency. 

Unless  he's  got  a  long-tail'd  Coat  ? 

Why  Louis  Philippe,  Royal  Cit, 
Inere  soon  may  be  a  sans  cttlotte  ; 

And  Nugent's  self  must  then  admit 
The  advantage  of  a  long-tail'd  Coat ! 

Things  are  not  now  as  when,  of  yore. 

In  Tower  encircled  by  a  moat, 
The  lion-hearted  chiefuun  wore 

A  corselet  for  a  long-tail'd  Coat 

Then  ample  mail  his  form  embraced, 

Not,  like  a  weazel,  or  a  stoat, 
"  Cribb'd  and  confined"  about  the  waist. 

And  pinch'd  in,  like  DicVs  long-tail'd  Coat; 

With  beamy  spear,  or  biting  axe. 
To  right  ana  left  he  thrust  and  smote— 

Ah  I  what  a  change !  no  sinewy  thwacks 
Fall  from  a  modem  long-tail'd  Coat ! 

For  stalwart  kniehts,  a  puny  race 

bi  stays,  with  locks  en  papillote. 
While  cuirass,  cuisses,  greaves  give  place. 

To  silk-net  Tights,  and  long-tail'd  Coat! 

Worse  changes  still  I  now,  well-a-day ! 

A  few  cant  phrases  learnt  by  rote 
Each  beardless  booby  spouts  away, 

A  Solon,  in  a  long-taiJ'd  Coat! 

Prates  of  «  The  march  of  intellect"— 
— «  The  schoolmaster,"  a  Patriate 

So  noble,  who  could  ere  suspect 
Had  just  put  on  a  long-tidrd  Coat  ? 

Alack !  Alack !  that  every  thick- 

skull'd  lad  must  find  an  antidote 
For  England's  woes,  because,  like  Dick, 

He  has  put  on  a  long  tail'd  Coat  I 

But  lo  I  my  rhymes  begin  to  fail. 

Nor  can  I  longer  time  devote  I 
Thus  rhyme  and  time  cut  short  the  tale, 

The  long  tale  of  Dick's  long-tail'd  Coat! 
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The  kanied  lord  must  baye  had  great 
reliance  on  the  stolidity  of  the  public^ 
when  he  supposed  that  such  bare- 
faced cupidity  of  power  and  patron- 
Sie  would  pass  current  for  modera- 
on  and  self-denial. 
To  return  to  the  Commons — the 
Sugar  Duties  were  discussed,  and 
Charley  Grant  played  the  independ- 
ent, and  diiferea  from  his  colleagues, 
while  Sir  James  Graham  bndled 
up  like  a  pompous  old  lady,  and 
talked  big»  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  feel- 
ing that  the  time  was  not  yet  come, 
refrained  from  turning  out  the  Mi- 
nisters by  a  division.  The  Army 
Estimates  were  brought  forward,  in 
which  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  exposed 
a  tricky  omission,  to  make  the  amount 
appear  less  than  it  really  was ;  and 
the  N^vy  Estimates  also  came  before 
the  House,  when  Su:  James  Graham, 
not  having  any  thing  to  say  for  what 
he  had  done  himself,  attacked  the 
financial  arrangements  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Lord  Ho  wick  brougnt  for- 
ward a  bill  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Emigration,  which  is  likely  to  re- 
pose in  the  silence'of  contempt ;  and 
lastly,  and  on  the  last  of  the  month, 
Mr  O'Connell  once  more  exhibited 
himself  as  a  poor  shuffler,  who,  while 
he  bullied  in  public,  sued  for  mercy 
in  private.  We  now  come  to  the 
**  absorbing  question." 

In  commencing  a  review  of  the 
debate  on  the  bringing  in  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  we  must  confess  to  some 
fear,  that  our  theme  will  be  wanting 
in  the  excitement  that  belongs  to  no- 
velty, for  so  much  has  been  said  about 
it,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
and  so  .few  can  have  avoided  giving 
some  consideration  to  a  subject  so 
momentous,  that  the  Reform  debate 
seems  already  as  a  twice-told  tale  ; 
but  it  is  essential  that  our  pages 
should  bear  record  of  so  vitally  im- 
portant an  event  of  contemporary 
nistory ;  and  we  really  think  there 
is  still  much  to  be  said  upon  this 
"great  argument,"  ere  it  is  Uio- 
roughly  understood,  and  the  rather, 
as  a  large  quantity  of  the  words 
spoken  in  Parliament,  had  but  little 
application  to  the  practical  question, 
and  served  rather  to  bewilder  than 
to  convince. 

In  the  metropolis,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  that  intense  excitement 
of  the  populace  regarding  the  bring- 
log  forward  of  the  measure,  whidi 
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tiiose  at  a  distance  may  have  calcu- 
lated upon  as  probable,  or  believed  to 
have  existed,  m  conseouence  of  the 
inflated  descriptions  or  the  journal- 
ists. It  is  usual,  when  questions  of 
very  great  public  interest  are  to  be 
discussed,  to  find  a  restless  crowd 
in  ^e  neighbourhood  of  the  House, 
watching  the  arrival  of  the  members, 
as  though  they  could  read  in  their 
countenances  the  part  they  were  to 
take — and  lingering  about  the  walls 
as  though  the  sound  of  the  discus-« 
sion  could  ooze  through  them ;  but, 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  of  Marc!:, 
the  numbers  around  the  House  were 
few,  and  of  a  description  that  made 
me  wonder  what  interest  they  could 
take  in  an  abstract  political  Question, 
or  why  they  should  have  taken  that 
particular  place  to  spend  their  idle- 
ness. Small  groups  of  unwashed 
artificers  were  scattered  here  and 
there,  in  aprons  and  woollen  jackets, 
who  seemed  as  if  they  had  just  left 
their  work  to  indulge  in  half  an  hour's 
political  relaxation,  while  a  few  with 
long  coats,  which  had  long  since  bade 
adieu  to  thebr  high  and  palmy  state, 
and  with  faces  which  certainly  did 
not  indicate  either  prosperity  or  con- 
tentment, stood  gazing  on 

<<  With  folded  arms  and  melancholy  hat.** 

But  there  was  no  bustle,  no  strife, 
nor  no  noise,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  a  considerable  part 
of  the  people  in  waiting  were  women. 
It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  that 
dass  of  the  community  who  gene- 
rally concern  themselves  in  politics, 
looked  forward  with  a  longing  curi- 
osity and  intense  anxiety  to  this 
evening,  which  was  well  justified  by 
the  event  The  government  was 
known  to  have  miserably  failed  in 
fulfilling  the  expectations  which  it 
had  encoun^ed ;  and  even  the  friend- 
ly member  for  Middlesex  had,  with 
his  accustomed  blandness,  assured 
the  Mmisters,thatofthe  three  pledges 
under  which  they  had  obtained  power 
they  had  failed  to  fulfil  two,  and  the 
trial  of  the  third  was  yet  to  come,  in 
the  Reform  question^it  was  there- 
fore known  to  be  the  last  resort  of  the 
Ministry — ^the  final  cast  upon  which 
dieir  political  existence  was  hazard- 
ed ;  but  very  few  prognosticated  the 
desperate  boldness  of  the  throw, 
which,  in  this  extremity,  they  deter- 
mined  to  make.   The  attendance  of 
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members  waa  as  great  as  it  could  be 
—the  House  wmild  not  have  held 
more— and  ererj  phu^e  to  which> 
those  not  members  of  the  House  are 
allowed  access,  in  order  to  hear  the 
debates,  was  more  than  fully  occu-* 
pied. 

At  the  hour  of  six,  as  punctual  as 
the  postman's  beU,  uprose  the  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  upon  the  subject  of 
Reform.  Never  was  a  jpreat  subject 
intrusted  to  an  orator  ofmore  minia* 
ture  powers.  He  is  to  a  great  ora- 
tor, what  a  little  French  musical  box 
is  to  a  cathedral  organ.  He  seems  to 
be  wound  up  for  his  task— ^the  spring 
is  touched,  and  away  he  goes,  tinkle, 
tinkle,  with  a  voice  like  3iat  of  con- 
science, ^  still  and  small.'*  He  speaks 
like  one  repeating  memoriter,  a  lan- 
guage of  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  meaning,  and  thus  the  most 
astounding  announcementsdrop  from 
his  lips,  in  precisely  the  same  tone, 
and  wiUi  the  same  manner,  as  if  he 
were  moving  **  that  the  candles  be 
now  lighted''--to  this,  as  well  as  to 
the  incredible  extravagance  of  some 
of  the  alterations  which  he  announ- 
ced, must  be  attributed  the  peals  of 
laughter  with  which  matters  of  such 
senous  importance  were  occasion- 
ally received.  After  the  usual  com- 
monplaces concerning  his  apprehen- 
sion in  entering  upon  so  important 
a  subject,  and  so  forth,  he  ventured 
upon  rather  an  extraordinary  wish 
for  a  popular  reformer,  namely,  that 
Earl  Grey  had  a  right,  by  some  law 
of  Parliament,  to  come  into  that 
House  and  explain  his  measure  him- 
self. Now  we,  who  by  no  means 
pretend  to  such  abhorrence  of  aris- 
tocratic influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  the  noble  member  for 
Tavistock  affects  to  entertain,  could 
by  no  means  endure  this,  and  our 
gorge  rises  at  the  very  imagination 
of  such  an  interference  of  a  peer, 
with  the  business  of  the  people's 
house;  but  as  boroughs  lose  Uieir 
atroci^  in  the  pure  sight  of  Lord 
John  Kussell,  when  they  chance  to 
bear  the  fortunate  names  of  Malton, 
Calne,  or  Tavistock,  so  the  name  of 
Earl  Grey  has  a  magic  influence  to 
make  the  sound  of  his  patriotic  Lord 
John-loving  voice,  agreeable,  even 
were  it  thrust  upon  the  independent 
House  of  Commons.  The  noble 
mover  further  stated,  tliat  Ministers 
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wished  to  place  themselves  ^  be- 
tween two  parties"  —an  absurd  wish, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  Lord- 
ship's assertion,  we  are  not  inclhied 
to  Delieve.  One  of  these  parties,  he 
accused  of  bigotry,  the  other  of  fa- 
naticism ;  but  the  party  to  which  the 
latter  epithet  was  applied,  have  al- 
ready, in  a  singular  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness, adopted  die  pr<^>ositions  of  die 
noble  lord  as  stepping-stones  to  en- 
able them  to  cross  the  old-foshioned 
current  of  English  feeling;  and  to 
arrive  at  the  object  of  their  bad  de- 
sires. His  lordship  then  proceeded 
to  state  some  of  the  reasons  which 
made  Reform  necessary;  and  the 
first  was,  that  by  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  this  country,  all  the  laws 
should  be  made  by  consent  of  the 
whole  commonalty  of  England.  To 
this  argument,  we  may  borrow  a  re- 
ply from  the  speech  of  Mr  Macaulay, 
on  a  subsequent  evening,who  stated, 
that  our  ancestors  might  have  made 
very  wise  laws  for  their  own  time, 
but  we  had  a  right  to  use  the  same 
privilege. 

When  the  population  was  scanty, 
and  the  bulk  or  it  were  skives,  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  all  the  free  men  may  be  conceived; 
but  it  is  sheer  absurdity  to  ai^e 
from  the  existence  of  a  rule  prac- 
ticable at  a  very  remote  period,  to 
the  necessity  of  a  change  In  order  to 
its  resumption  now,  unless  it  were 
shewn,  first,  that  the  old  rule  was 
preferable  in  principle  to  the  modem 
one ;  and,  secondly,  that  altered  cir- 
cumstances had  not  rendered  it  in- 
applicable to  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Now,  this  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  shew,  and,  therefore,  the 
comparison  of  the  present  mode  of 
representation  with  that  alleged  to 
have  existed  in  the  earliest  page  of 
our  history,  is  of  no  avail  but  the 
truth  is,  that  however  flippantly  and 
confidently  Lord  John  Kussell  may 
talk  about  the  origin  and  early  his- 
tory of  Parliaments,  there  is  nothing 
in  our  history  more  uncertain  than 
their  nature  and  the  extent  of  ihelr 
power.  Blackstone  says,  Ibat  **  the 
original  or  first  institution  of  Par- 
liaments is  one  of  those  matters 
which  lie  so  far  hidden  in  the  dark 
ages  of  antiquity,  that  the  tracing  of 
it  out  is  a  thing  equally  difiicult  and 
uncertain,"  and  how  members  were 
returned  to  the  Mkhel^Synoth^  or 
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many  others,  yet  have  they  no  local 
habitation  to  which  a  right  of  repre- 
sentation could  be  affixed,  and  there- 
fore they  possess  themselves  of  these 
places  to  which  the  ancient  privilege 
is  attached.  Thus  the  most  important 
interests  in  the  country  are  in  fact 
represented  in  Parliament,  while  in 
form  the  right  of  representation  re- 
mains vested  in  a  rumed  mound,  or 
some  scattered  walls."  Then  the 
astonishment  of  the  stranger  would 
cease,  and  he  would  seeln  the  ex- 
planation be  had  received  one  great 
reason  why  this  country  was  *'  unpa- 
ralleled in  wealth  and  industry,  and 
more  civilized  and  more  enlightened 
Uian  any  country  ever  was  before  it." 
Such  is  the  description  which  Lord 
John  himself  vouchsafes  to  give  to 
the  country,  that  has  been  so  many 
years  under  the  control  of  a  system 
which  he  pronounces  to  be  so  perni- 
cious. Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns?  or  is  it  possible  that  the 
system  can  be  so  full  of  evil,  from 
which  such  results  have  flowed? 
But  Lord  John  Russell  thinks  astran- 

Ser  would  be  "  astonished,"  and  this 
e  really  seems  to  suppose  is  argu- 
mtnt  against  the  present  state  of  the 
representation ! 

The  next  argument  of  the  noble 
mover,  was  in  me  shape  of  assertion, 
and  every  man  must  judge  of  its 
truth,  according  to  the  evidence 
which  his  own  experience,  or  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired,  will  sup- 
ply. He  asserted  that  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  constitution  and 
construction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  entirelv  gone.  This  asser- 
tion was  instantly,  and  with  some 
indignation,  denied  by  many  mem- 
bers, of  whom,  severiu,  at  all  events, 
were  equal  in  character,  and  supe- 
rior in  ability  and  experience,  to 
Lord  John  Russell.  The  statement 
then,  even  as  an  argumentum  ad  verc' 
cundianif  should  go  for  nothing  widi 
the  public;  but  even  were  it  granted 
in  the  affirmative,  though  it  would 
certainly  settle  the  question  that  re- 
form was  miffasMijL  tne  nature  Jifthe 
reform  is  left  untouched  by  the  argni- 
ment,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  mea- 
'  sure,  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  House  would  be  increased. 

These  were  all  the  reasons  for  the 
reform  which  Lord  John  had  to  ofi*er, 
and  he  then  came  to  the  statement 
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of  what  that  plan  of  reform  was, 
upon  which  the  ^vemment  bad  re- 
solved. We  omit  the  consideration 
of  the  remarks  with  which  Lord  John 
accompanied  each  item,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  propositions  them- 
selves. First,  the^  proposed  that 
every  borough  which  appeared  by 
the  [>opulation  returns  of  1821  to 
contain  less  than  two  thousand  inha- 
bitants, should  lose  the  right  of  send- 
ing members  to  Parliament — ^this 
would  utterly  disfranchise  sixty 
boroughs,  (cheers  and  loud  lau^- 
ter.)  Forty-seven  boroughs  which 
contained  less  than  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  should  be  deprived  of 
the  right  of  sending  more  than  one 
member,  (more  cheers  and  more 
loud  laughter.)  These  reductions, 
along  wiUi  two  taken  from  the  four 
members  now  returned  for  Wey- 
mouth, would  make  up  a  reduction 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  mem- 
bers, which  was  the  whole  extent  to 
which  the  ministers  proposed  to  go 
in  the  way  of  disfranchisement,  (yet 
more  cheers  and  yet  louder  laugh- 
ter.) We  have  already  explained 
how  the  ludicrous  contrast  of  Lord 
John's  precise  and  feeble  maimer, 
with  the  importance  of  the  matters 
he  had  to  communicate,  may  have 
created  momentary  feelings  of  mirtli, 
but  certainly  there  was  enough  in 
this  statement, — given,  be  it  remem- 
bered, on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  the  country, — to  make 

—«  the  boldest  hold  their  breath  for  • 
time." 

For  such  a  desperate  sweep  at  exist- 
ing institutions  was  certainly  never 
attempted  before,  except  under  the 
avowed  name  of  revolution. 

But  this  was  not  all  the  disfran- 
chisement in  Lord  John's  plan, 
though  he  was  pleased  to  say  so— 
the  right  of  election  was  to  be  taken 
away  from  all  non-resident  voters 
for  cities  and  towns,  and  the  elec- 
tive right  belonging  to  freemen  and 
members  of  corporations,  whether 
resident  or  not,  to  terminate  with 
the  lives  of  the  persons  having  the 
privilege  at  present,  and  during  their 
lives  to  be  shared  in  common  with  all 
householders  rated  at  or  above  an 
annual  rent  of  L.10.  This  surely 
is  important  disfranchisement;  and 
thougn  we  do  not  question  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  deal  with  pub^ 
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lie  privileges,  nor  deny  the  possi- 
bilitjr  of  its  expediency  in  urgent 
cases ;  yet  the  case  should  undoubt- 
edly be  a  very  clear  and  undeni- 
able one,  which  would  justify  the 
Parliament  in  taking  such  a  course 
with  long  established  rights.  The 
extension  of  the  elective  right,  though 
it  diminishes  its  importance  to  each 
individual,  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  direct  spoliation;  and  the 
change  proposed  with  regard  to  the 
franchise  in  counties,  seems  agree- 
able to  common  sense  and  practical 
utility.  The  change  it  effects  will  be 
neither  violent  in  its  character,  nor 
calculated  to  throw  a  large  measure 
of  power  into  the  hands  of  a  class 
not  accustomed  to  exercise  it.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  in  practice, 
why  copyholders  of  L.IO  a-year  and 
upwards,  and  leaseholders  of  L.50 
a-year,  having  a  tenure  of  twenty-one 
years,  shoula  not  vote  along  with  the 
freeholder  of  forty  shillings  a-year, 
and  these  are  the  persons  to  whom 
the  franchise  is  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tended. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  regards  the  disposal  of 
the  168  members  of  which  the  House 
would  be  deprived  by  the  proposed 
disfranchisements.  To  seven  large 
towns  which  have  not  at  present  the 
right  of  sending  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  proposed  to  give  two 
members  eacn,  and  to  twenty  places 
of  inferior  note,  one  member  each — 
to  four  districts  of  the  metropolis, 
two  members  each — to  twenty*se- 
ven  of  the  largest  counties  two  addi- 
tional members  each— to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  one  member — to  Wales  one 
additional  member — to  Scotland  five 
additional  members — to  Ireland  three 
additional  members,  making  up  the 
number  of  106  in  place  of  168  taken 
away,  and  leaving  the  proposed 
House  of  Commons  sixty-two  less 
in  number  than  the  House  now  con- 
tains. Shall  it  be  said  that  such 
changes  as  these,  all  effected  at  once, 
ought  not  to  be  considered  and  to  be 
called  revolution  ?  Jhere  is  no  way 
in  which  change  could  be  introduced 
in  the  constitution  of  the  House,  that 
is  not  resorted  to,  and  to  an  extent 
fatal  to  all  existing  arrangements! 
The  right  of  voting— the  places  to 
return  members — the  numbers  to  be 
returned  from  the  places  permitted 
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to  retain  the  right — ^the  number  of 
voters— the  positive  and  relative 
number  of  members  from  the  seve- 
ral kingdoms  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
total  number  of  the  Imperial  House 
of  Commons,  are  all  at  once  propo- 
sed to  suffer  a  violent  alteration,  and 
yet  ministers,  and  the  friends  of  mi- 
nisters, are  indignant  that  this  should 
be  called  a  revolution !  But  this  is 
not  all — in  some  of  the  places  which 
are  to  have  the  privilege  of  returning 
a  member  or  members,  it  is  expected 
that  three  hundred  householders  ra- 
ted at  L.IO  a-year  may  not  be  found, 
and  in  such  cases  a  royal  commission 
is  to  have  the  power  of  adding  the 
neighbouring  parishes  or  chapelries 
to  such  places,  in  order  to  increase 
their  number;  and  this  same  com- 
mission is  to  divide  counties  where 
it  is  thought  expedient  to  make  two 
divisions,  each  division  to  return  two 
members.  In  short,  by  this  popular 
bill,  a  royal  commission  is  to  have 
power  to  cut  and  carve  the  people's 
representation  in  a  way  which,  were 
it  proposed  at  another  time,  and  by 
other  men,  the  popular  party  would 
rend  the  skies  with  clamour,  and  cry 
aloud  that  all  liberty  was  lost  Along 
with  all  this,  there  is  to  be  a  reform 
in  the  mode  of  election,  the  nature 
of  which,  from  what  was  said  re- 
specting it  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Al- 
thorpe  a  few  years  ago — a  bill  exhi- 
biting such  a  vexatious  complication 
of  details,  and  such  complete  igno- 
rance of  what  was  practicable — so 
dull,  BO  heavy,  and  so  difficult  to  be 
understood,  that  even  were  not  Lord 
Althorpe  its  ostensible  parent,  the 
relationship  might  have  been  sworn 
to  from  the  likeness.  The  bill  was 
of  course  turned  out,  and  its  lucid 
wisdom  is  reserved  for  the  "  happier 
auspices"  of  the  present  period. 

Well  might  Sir  Robert  Inglis  say 
that  "  the  plan  of  the  noble  lord  was 
wild  and  impracticable" — its  princi- 
ples are  revolutionary — its  effects 
would  probably  be  an  utter  subver- 
sion of  every  thing  established  in  this 
country,  which  legislation  can  affect. 
But  we  are  happily  guarded  against 
such  fearful  consequences,  not  only 
by  the  strength  of  the  opposition 
which  this  bill  will  meet  with,  but 
also  from  the  sheer  impossibility  of 
2u 
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reducing  to  practice  the  political  ro- 
mance with  which  the  noble  lord  has 
been  entertaining  his  own  imagina- 
tion, and  giving  exercise  to  the  elo- 
quence of  his  fellow-senators.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  a  government 
allying  itself  with  the  most  violent  of 
the  populace,  may  have  force  enough 
to  throw  down  that  which  it  has 
not  skill  to  build  up  again — it  mi^ht 
create  a  political  cnaos,  from  which 
the  lucidus  ordo  of  its  extravagant 
dreams  is  expected  to  arise,  and  men 
sink  in  helpless  imbecility  amid  the 
ruins.  Against  this  dark  and  dread- 
ful fate.  It  is  our  duty  to  guard, 
by  taking  from  ministers  the  power 
of  even  commencing  their  mad  ex- 
periment 

It  is  to  be  especially  noted,  that 
Lord  John  stated  no  practical  evil 
arising  out  of  the  system  which  he 
desired  to  reform — such  argument 
as  he  brought  forward  was  abstract 
in  its  nature,  and,  even  if  granted, 

J>roved  no  more  than  anomaly  in 
orm.  It  may  seem  contrary  to  rea- 
son, that,  in  a  city  where  there  are 
five  thousand  men  of  property,  only 
fifty  have  the  right  of  voting  for  a 
representative;  but  undoubtedly,  to 
the  practical  politician,  it  would 
strengthen  the  argument  for  reform- 
ing this  system  very  much,  if  the 
positive  inconvenience  or  injury  hap- 
pening to  the  citv  in  consequence  of 
this  limited  right  of  voting  were 
shewn.  Lord  ^hn  did  not  attempt 
any  thing  of  this  kind  in  favour  of 
reform;  but  Sir  Robert  Inglis  did 
not  imitate  this  forbearance  in  his 
reply.  He  shewed  that  towns  with- 
out representatives,  flourished  as 
much  and  more  than  other  towns 
which  had  them ;  that  while,  by  the 
present  svstem,  all  classes  and  inte- 
rests of  tiie  community  were  repre- 
sented, and  all  varieties  of  talent  ad- 
mitted, by  that  proposed,  one  class 
would  preponderate,  and  others  be 
entirely  excluded ;  that  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  who  had  ever  adorned 
Parliament  came  there  by  means  of 
the  boroughs  which  it  was  intended 
to  abolish ;  that  the  present  House 
of  Commons  was  less  under -the  in- 
fluence of  royalty  and  aristocracy, 
and  more  aflected  by  public  opinion, 
than  Parliament  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  be,  and  therefore  less  in  need 
of  a  popular  reform ;  that  the  debates 
being  more  public  than  ever,  the 
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popular  control  was  strongier  than 
ever ;  that  a  House  so  popular  in  its 
constitution  as  that  proposed,  acting 
along  with  a  free  press,  could  not 
coexist  with  monarchy;  and,  finally, 
that  such  a  House  of  Commons  would 
cease  to  be  a  conservative  body  be- 
tween the  mass  of  the  people  and 
the  crown.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  these  are  self-evident  propo- 
sitions, but  most  of  them  are  nearly 
so,  and  they  involve  practical  results 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis^s  speech  was  replete 
with  good  sense — it  contained  the 
germ  of  most  of  the  arguments  which 
were  dwelt  upon  with  perhaps  more 
eloquence  by  others,  and  the  more 
it  is  examined,  the  more  will  its  solid 
value  appear. 

Mr  Twiss  principally  directed  his 
observations  against  the  violent  and 
sweeping  nature  of  the  measure, 
whicn  he  declared  would  take  away 
all  monarchical  or  aristocratical 
spirit  from  the  House,  in  which  al- 
ready the  will  of  the  people  had 
more  control  than  it  was  stnctiy  en- 
titied  to,  consistentiy  with  the  nature 
of  our  constitution.  This  learned 
gentieman's  observations  had,  we 
confess,  rather  too  much  the  tone  of 
my  lady's  drawing-room  for  our 
taste  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  fact  of 
the  condition  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  measure  would  transfer  much  of 
the  elective  power,  he  spoke  cor- 
rectly enough. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
argued,  that  the  middle  classes  pos- 
sessed quite  enough  of  intelligence 
to  qualify  them  to  return  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  is  one  of  those  blunt,  plain  as- 
sertions, which,  when  Lord  Althorpe 
utters,  he  thinks  he  says  something 
to  the  purpose ;  but  that  is  only  be- 
cause nis  views,  although  straight- 
forward and  passably  honest,  as  the 
world  goes,  are  coarse  and  confined. 
The  middle  classes  have,  no  doubt, 
quite  enough  of  intelligence  to  choose 
representatives  for  themselves  and 
their  interests,  but  they  ought  not  to 
be  able  to  exercise  a  preponderating 
influence,  eitiier  upon  those  above 
or  those  below  them.  It  would  pro- 
bably please  the  taste  of  the  middliDg 
classes  that  there  should  be  no  aris- 
tocracy ;  does  Lord  Althorpe  metfi 
to  say  that,  if  such  were  their  tattib 
it  should  be  complied  with?  Tbdr 
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intelligence  for  tlieir  own  purposes 
is  not  to  be  denied,  but  their  intelli- 
gence for  the  government  of  the 
whole,  cannot  be  admitted.  No  rea- 
souable  man  will  ^nsav  their  right 
to  have  very  considerable  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  if  a 
preponderating  influence  is  to  rest 
anywhere,  it  should  be  with  those 
whose  property,  whose  habits  of  lei- 
sure, whose  opportunities  of  travel, 
and  whose  exemption  ^m  the  ne- 
cessity of  looking  to  private  emolu- 
ment, should  make  them  the  most  in- 
terested, and,  we  would  also  sug- 
gest, not  the  least  capable,  to  act  for 
the  dignitv,  honour,  and  welfare  of 
the  state.  We  dislike,  as  much  as  any 
reformer  can,  to  see  dandy  lords  and 
gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  we  heartily  desire  tiiat  some 
mode  might  be  devised  of  forever 
N^  preventing  such  gentry  from  obtain- 

ing places  which  the^  cannot  ade- 
quately fill,  and  receiving  public  mo- 
ney, which  they  by  no  means  deserve; 
but  certainly  we  are  of  opinion  Uiat^ 
in  the  House,  their  manners  are  more 
I  offensive  than  their  conduct  is  hurt- 

ful to  the  state ;  and  we  put  it  to 
any  man's  experience,  whether  your 
coarse,  medoling,  cleverish,  confi- 
dent member,  does  not  often  do  more 
absolute  mischief  in  a  year,  than  all 
the  coxcombs  in  the  House.  For 
I  example,  if  it  were  questioned  whe- 

ther, for  the  good  of  the  nation,  it 
would  be  more  expedient  to  rid  the 
House  of  my  Lora  C—  and  the 

Honourable  Mr  B ^  or  of  the 

Right  Honourable  Poulett  Thomp- 
son and  Mr  Warburton,  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  about  ousting  the 
latter  gentlemen,  who,  although  no 
fools,  are  positively  mischievous,  and 
are  supposed  by  a  calumnious  world 
sometimes  to  have  an  interest  other 
than  that  of  the  public  in  view. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Leveson  Go  wer 
should,  we  think,  be  read  with  parti- 
cular pleasure  by  every  Scotchman, 
for  well  did  he  describe  its  proud 
I  condition,  in  the  ironical  descnption 

I  of  its  necessity  for  reform.    Lord 

[  Gower  appealed  to  practical  circum- 

,  stances,  and  he  conveyed  his  argu- 

r  ments  in  language  rich  with  poetical 

,  imagery.  We  do  not  deny  that  his 

(  Lordship  is  sometimes  guilty  of  the 

^  fault  of  sacrificing  force  of  thought 

(  to  mere  elegance  of  expression ;  but 


Ml 

In  this  tpeech  he  combbedtfatm.  in 
order  to  shew  the  usefulness  of  bo- 
roughs, as  a  refu^  for  able  men 
against  popular  prejudice,  he  refer- 
red to  the  case  or  Burke,  ^ven  from 
the  representation  of  Bristol  because 
he  preferred  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try to  the  selfish  ends  of  his  consti- 
tuents. ^  They  saw  him  (Burke) 
ostracised  from  Bristol,  take  refuge 
on  the  hearth  of  a  borough,  and  they 
felt  that  though  the  portal  may  be 
comparatively  low  which  gives  tome 
of  us  entrance  here,  integrity  may 
pass  it  without  stooping,  and  that^ 
though  strait  the  gate  and  narrow 
the  way,  wisdom  may  enter  there 
without  losing  siffht  for  one  instant 
of  those  great  lights  of  truth,  of  reft- 
Bon,  and  humani^,  which  are  the  beih 
cons  of  its  course  in  the  night  of  dis- 
tress and  danger — ^the  landmarks  of 
its  bright  and  glorious  pilgrinuige  by 
day."  Perhaps  this  may  seem  too 
eliu>orately  fine  to  the  reader,  but  it 
appeared  beautiful  and  most  impress- 
ive in  the  delivery;  and  the  plain 
fact  is  not  to  1)0  got  over,  that  pn^ 
tection  from  the  occasional  injustice 
of  popular  feeling,  has  been  found 
over  and  over  agam  to  be  necessary, 
in  the  case  of  members  of  Parliap- 
ment  whose  seats  have  been  forfeit- 
ed by  independent  conduct,  and  that 
the  existence  of  close  boroughs  makes 
an  admirable  provision  against  this 
emergency. 

The  second  evening's  debate  was 
opened  by  Mr  Hume,  who  did  not 
advance  any  argument  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  controversy,  but  contented 
himself  with  recording  as  a  radical 
reformer  his  approbation  of  the  mea- 
sure, ^  and  his  astonishment  at  the 
length  to  which  ministers  had  gone^ 
though  he  should  have  been  better 
pleased  had  they  gone  vet  farther. 
Mr  Hume  spoke  with  a  highly  com- 
mendable lirevity.  Mr  Shelley,  in  a 
speech  of  some  length  and  consider- 
aole  spirit,  roundly  maintained  that 
the  members  for  the  places  called 
rotten  boroughs,  were  the  best  and 
most  independent  members  in  the 
House— not  fettered  by  local  preju- 
dices, nor  bound  down  by  load  in- 
terests, but  representatives  of  the 
whole  country,  and  thus  qualified  to 
view  every  question  fairly  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  to  vote  according  to 
Justice  and  to  reason. 
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Mr  Baring  Wall,  wko  avowed  him- 
self to  belong  to  the  class  of  mode- 
rate reformers,  deliv^ed  a  speech 
full  of  intelligence^  strength,  and 
liveliness,  which  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  House.  As  a  mode- 
rate reformer,  he  was  determinedly 
opposed  to  the  biU,  and  stated,  that 
before  his  party  attempted  to  deve- 
lope  ^eir  own  plans  and  wishes,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  '*  to  get  rid 
of,  to  destroy,  and  turn  out  the  mea- 
sure brought  forward  by  the  noble 
lord— to  get  rid  of  it  should  be  the 
first  object  of  the  moderate  re- 
former." 

Lord  Newark  did  not  touch  the 
merits  of  the  question  in  debate — he 
would  rather  support  a  reasonable 
amendment  on  the  question  than  the 
question  itself,  but  he  would  rather 
have  the  proposed  reform  than  no 
reform. 

Lord  Darlington   expressed  the 

auestion  in  brief—- it  was,  whether 
le  sovereign  power  was  to  be  lodged 
in  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  or  to 
be  transferred  to  the  people  alone  ? 
Lord  Darlington  is  neither  a  Solomon 
nor  a  Cicero,  but  he  hit  the  point 
pretty  fairly  here.  Lord  Ebrington 
supported  the  ministerial  plan,  be- 
cause it  went  to  represent  all  inte- 
rests, and  to  produce  that  sympathy 
between  the  House  and  the  people 
which  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  The 
first  part  of  the  noble  lord's  reason 
is  a  matter  of  argument,  and  we  ut- 
terly deny  that  the  plan  would  tend 
to  the  representation  of  all  interests 
—on  the  contrary,  the  principal,  and, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  the  palpable  ob- 
jection to  it  is,  that  it  would  destroy 
the  mixture  of  interests  now  to  be 
found  in  the  House.  The  second 
part  is  matter  of  opinion — we  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  sympathy  be- 
tween the  House  and  people  has 
of  late  years  been  very  lively,  or  that 
it  ouj^ht  to  have  been  so ;  but  we  feel 
satisned  tha^  were  this  bill  to  pass, 
the  sympathy  would  be  lessened,  and, 
if  it  be  thrown  out,  it  will  be  increa- 
sed. ^  Lord  Stormont  was  adverse  to 
the  bill,  and  dwelt  upon  the  impro- 
prietjT  of  the  time  chosen  for  such  an 
agitating  topic.  Sir  John  Walsh, 
wkose  able  pamphlet  on  reform  en- 
titles his  opinion  to  no  inconsider- 
able weight  on  the  Question,  was  de- 
cidedly ludverse  to  the  bill.  He  took 
a  nice,  but  very  just  distinction,  be* 
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tween  attending  to  the  interests  and 
to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Mr  Thomas  Babington  Macauley 
then  uprose, 

'  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  com- 
mand,** 

and  rattled  away  with  such  rapidity 
and  brilliancy,  (we  heard  an  ill-na- 
tured person  say  flippancy,)  that  the 
reporters  were  astounded,  and  could 
not  accurately  tell  what  he  said.  He 
has,  however,  published  his  speech, 
as  he  knows  the  world  and  the  trade 
of  authorship  too  well,  to  take  the 
trouble  of  writing  a  speech  without 
making  some  money  ot  it  We  would 
have  bought  it,  but  that  the  charge 
was  eighteenpence,  which  we  thought 
unconscionable  —  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate's was  only  a  shilling — and  not 
liking  to  encourage  a  want  of  mo- 
desty in  a  young  man,  we  took  the 
learned  lord's  as  being  the  cheaper 
and  the  better  of  the  two.  Mr  Mac- 
auley's  speech  has  been  honoured 
with  many  compliments  in  the  House, 
and  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  it 
was  •*  vastly  clever,"  but  we  hardly 
think  it  is  worthy  of  being  rewarded 
with  a  lordship  of  Uie  Treasury.  We 
sincerely  advise  Mr  Macauley  not  to 
take  this  office  when  it  is  offered 
to  him — is  not  his  fellow-reviewer, 
Brougham,  a  peer  and  a  chancellor  ? 
He  should  be  at  least  a  master  of  the 
rolls  —  we  were  going  to  say  vice- 
chancellor — but  as  this  would  deprive 
the  country  of  his  services  in  Parlia- 
ment, we  feel  considerable  remorse 
for  having  even  inadvertently  wished 
for  an  event  involving  so  great  a  na- 
tional calamity.  Mr  Macauley  is,  by 
the  by,  one  of  Lord  Brougham's 
'*  Septua^int,"  as  he  calls  them,  which 
his  self-denying  Chancery  Reform 
Bill  is  to  sweep  away ;  we  shall  see 
in  due  time  what  arrangement  has 
been  entered  into  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation. Lord  Mahon  spoke  next, 
and  thought  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
our  institutions  ought  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed, merely  to  meet  the  caprice 
of  radicals  or  visionary  reformers — 
he  opposed  the  measure.  Mr  Hunt 
supported  it,  and  talked  of  his  con- 
finement in  Ilchester  gaol. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell's  speech 
was  one  of  which  no  report  can  con- 
vey anything  like  an  adequate  no- 
tion. The  appearance  and  manner 
of  the  man  are  so  peculiarly  his  own  . 
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-^his  gesticulations  are  so  odd — his 
style  so  sin^lar,  and  yet  the  sense, 
honesty,  and  force  of  what  he  says, 
BO  remarkable,  that  we  cannot  choose 
but  highly  respect  him,  while  we 
laugh  both  with  and  at  him.  Ne- 
ver was  any  thins^  at  once  so  ludi- 
crous and  so  sensible,  as  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell's  speeches.  The  House 
was  convulsed  with  laughter  during 
his  speech  on  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
chier  force  of  his  argument  was  di- 
rected against  the  violation  of  char- 
tered rights,  which  this  bill  would 
occasion.  Because  Mr  Locke  said 
that  things  should  be  called  by  pro- 
per names,  he  would  call  the  mea- 
sure "  corporation  robbery."  His 
description  of  an  imaginary  scene 
^  between  Sir  James  Gnmam  and  one 
^of  his  Cumberland  constituents,  in 
which  the  baronet  admits  that  he 
could  take  off  novtaxes,  but  had  ta- 
ken off  sixty-two  members  from  the 
House  of  Commons  instead,  was 
given  so  well — the  dialogue  managed 
with  such  irresistibly  comic  effect, 
that  Treasury  bench  and  all  joined 
in  the  universal  roar  of  merriment 
He  concluded  by  affixing  a  name  to 
the  measure,  which  is  not  likely  to 
die — the  "  Russell  purge'^  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten. 

Sir  Thomas  Denman  replied  in  a 
speech,  to  which,  had  the  House  not 
been  previously  exhausted,  it  would 
have  been  pleasant  to  listen,  as  it  al- 
ways is  to  a  man  possessing  so  fully 
the  ^aces  and  ingenuity  of  an  orator 
as  Sir  Thomas  Denman ;  but  of  argu- 
ment bearing  on  the  general  ques- 
tion we  found  none,  except  that 
drawn  from  his  own  individual  ex- 
perience, of  the  painfulness  of  sitting 
as  the  nominee  of  the  patron  of  a 
borough.  This  is  a  matter  rather  of 
sentiment  than  reasoning,  and  when 
the  question  is,  whether  &e  boroughs 
are  or  are  not  of  advantage  to  the 
working  of  the  political  system  of 
the  country,  we  ao  not  think  that  an 
argument  of  this  kind  goes  for  much. 
On  the  third  ni^ht  of  the  debate, 
the  speakers  against  the  bill  were 
Mr  G.  Bankes,  Mr  Hart  Davis,  Mr 
Baring,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  in  its 
favour,  Mr  Hobhouse  and  Lord  Pai- 
merston.  It  is  with  great  regret  that 
our  limits  compel  us  to  notice  these 
speeches  so  slightly;  for  we  must 
confess  that,  in  the  absence  of  any 
v^ry  leading  man,  we  could  not  have 


supposed  that  the  House  would  have 
been  able  to  produce  such  a  night's 
debate,  of  which  England  at  any 
time  might  be  proud.  Mr  Hart  Da- 
vis's talents  are  not  those  of  an  ora- 
tor ;  but  setting  him  out  of  the  list. 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  can  sometimes 
make  a  good  speech,  was  consider* 
ably  inferior  to  all  the  rest.  Mr 
Bankes's  speech  was  forcible  and 
ingeniou8,and  shewed  great  research 
upon  the  history  coimected  with  tho 
question.  Mr  Hobhouse's  replv  was 
full  of  force  and  spirit,  and  made  the 
very  best  of  the  subiect,  but  he  did 
not  enter  with  any  closeness  into  the 
practical  details  of  liie  measure.  The 
weight  attached  to  Mr  Baring's  posi- 
tion in  the  House,  and  the  stnct  com- 
mon-sense view  in  which  he  discussed 
the  question,  gave  to  his  disapproval 
of  the  measure  aforce  that  very  sensi- 
bly affected  the  opinion  of  the  House. 
He  maintained,  tnat  **  while  a  mix- 
ture of  aristocratic  and  popular  influ- 
ence in  the  House  hiad  been  the 
greatest  promoter  of  freedom  and  of 
equal  and  just  laws,  he  knew  of  no 
oppression,  of  no  grievance,  which 
had  sprung  from  their  union."  What 
has  been  the  reply  to  this  ?  Has  the 
grievance,  the  practical  evil,  the  per- 
nicious laws,  arising  from  the  fure- 
sent  state  of  the  representation,  been 
pointed  out  ?  No.  Has  Uie  practi- 
cal good,  in  the  shape  of  greater  li- 
berty, or  less  taxation,  or  more  trade, 
or  greater  plenty,  which  the  reform 
will  effect  for  the  people,  been  point- 
ed out  ?  No.  Lord  Palmerston  talk- 
ed vaguely  of  public  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  a  change — of  what  Mr  Can- 
ning's opinion  would  be  were  he 
now  alive ;  and  lightly  assumed  the 
existence  of  five  defects  in  the  re- 
presentation; when  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  controversy  is,  whether  these 
things  do  exist,  or,  if  existing,  whe- 
ther they  are  defects  ?  But  he  point- 
ed out  no  direct  evil  as  the  result  of 
the  working  of  the  system  which  he 
says  is  so  defective.  We  do  not  say 
that  the  nystem  is  so  perfect  that  no 
evil  result  could  be  pointed  out;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  the  supporters  of 
the  inea^suro  of  reform  have  disco- 
vered such  a  result. 

From  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  tlie  House  and  the  country  ex- 
pected much ;  and  we  who  have  been, 
and  may  perhaps  be  again,  ab  ready 
to  blame  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  to  praise 
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him,  confidently  feel,  and,  therefor^ 
beaitate  not  to  say,  that  whoever  has 
heard  or  read  the  speech  must  in 
candour  admit,  that  even  the  highest 
expectation  has  been  amply  fulfalled. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  most  masterly  dis- 
quisition, both  upon  the  general 
question,  and  the  arguments  (if 
such  they  may  be  called)  brought 
forward  in  support  of  it;  and.  In- 
deed, were  it  not*  that  the  public 
craves  something  new,  and  will  not 
bear  a  repetition  of  the  same  dish, 
however  excellent,  we  should  feel 
that  we  served  the  cause  better  by  a 
reprint  of  this  speech,  than  by  any 
commentary  of  our  own.  The  menaces 
by  which  the  necessity  of  the  mea- 
sure is  sought  to  be  established,  are 
met,  and  indiniantly  repelled — the 
sophistries  ana  avoidance  of  the  real 
question,  on  the  part  of  bis  adversa- 
ries, exposed — ^the  authorities  in  fa- 
.Tour  of  our  mixed  constitution, 
quoted,  (the  noble  mover  of  the  pre- 
sent Revolution  bill  being  one,^ — ^the 
disfranchisement  of  vanous  oodles 
of  electors,  without  any  delinquency 
proved  against  them — ^the  exclusion 
of  the  lowest  orders,  in  some  places, 
where  they  are  now  enabled  to  vote— * 
the  ^  tendency'**  of  boroughs  to  become 
the  means  of  introducing  men  of  ta- 
lent to  the  House — ^the  desire  of  other 
states  to  imitate  our  forms  of  legisla- 
tive deliberation — ^all  these  are  used 
as  arguments  against  the  adoption  of 
the  measure,  and  then  he  comes  to 
that  which  to  us  appears  the  most 
important  of  all.  '*  What,  sir,  are  the 
practical  advantages  which  are  now 
promised  as  the  consequence  of  the 
change  we  are  invited  to  make— as 
the  compensation  for  the  risk  we 
must  incur  ?  Positively  not  one.  Up 
to  this  hour,  no  one  has  pretended 
that  we  shidl  ^in  anything  by  the 
change,  exceptmg,  indeed,  that  we 
shall  conciliate  tne  public  favour. 
Why,  no  doubt,  you  cannot  propose 
to  share  your  power  with  half  a 
million  of  men, without  gaining  some 
popularity — without  purchasing,  by- 
such  a  bribe,  some  portion  of  good- 
will. But  these  are  vulgar  arts  of 
government ;  others  will  outbid  you, 
not  now,  but  at  no  remote  period 
— thev  will  offer  votes  and  power  to 
a  million  of  men — will  quote  your 
precedent  for  the  concession,  and 
will  carry  your  principles  to  their  le- 
gitimate and  natural  consequences." 


On  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate, 
the  measure  was  sup]>orted  by  Bfr 
Gisbome,  Mr  John  Smith,  Mr  Stan- 
ley, and  Uie  Lord  Advocate,  and  op- 
posed by  Mr  Freshfield,  Mr  Dun- 
combe,  Mr  Calcraft,  Mr  H.Seymour, 
Mr  Wynn,  and  Mr  Croker.  Here  is 
a  goo^y  array  of  debaters,  and  they 
played  their  parts  well.  Mr  Stanley's 
speech  was  a  very  able  one,  but  en- 
tirely theoretical  as  far  as  it  related 
to  the  question,  and  only  touching^ 
facts  when  it  became  personal.  Mr 
John  Smith  did  allude  to  one  prac- 
tical result  to  arise  from  the  measure, 
which  he  seemed  to  think  would  be 
a  beneficial  one ;  it  was,  the  disap- 
pearance of  many  now  in  the  House 
— **  many  well-dressed,  well-behaved, 
well-bred  young  gentlemen,  but 
whose  loss  would  be  well  supplied 
by  the  twenty  new  members  who 
would  be  returned  from  the  towns 
to  be  enfranchfced."  We  are  willing 
to  give  this  fact,  whatever  weight 
those  who  dislike  well-dressedyiyell- 
bred  young  gentlemen, may  please  to 
allow  it;  it  is  well  to  get  even  one 

Eractlcal  argument  out  of  such  a 
eap  of  declamation.  Mr  Calcraft 
declared  himself  a  Reformer,  but  di- 
rectly adverse  to  a  Reforming  mea- 
sure of  the  extent  of  that  proposed. 
Mr  Wynn  held*the  same  view,  and 
evinced  his  sincerity  b^  sacrificing 
hisplace in  support  of  it. 

Ine  high  character  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  for  profound  and  varied 
abilities,  and  great  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  them,  led  to  great  expectation 
^m  this  his  first  important  display 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
destined  to  be  tried  by  a  hi^h  stand- 
ard, that  of  his  own  reputation ;  and 
if  he  in  some  degree  failed,  which, 
in  the  general  impression  of  the 
House,  and  the  metropolis,  he  cer- 
tainly did,  it  was  because  mere  ex- 
cellence disappointed,  when  some- 
thing transcendent  was  expected. 
He  did  not  hit  the  tone  of  the  House 
— he  fell  into  the  error,  in  this  re- 
spect, which  many  men  of  genius 
do,  who  adopt  a  more  refined,  and 
less  obvious  train  of  argument  or  il- 
lustration, than  such  a  mixed  audi- 
tory as  the  House  of  Commons  have 
patience  to  follow.  They  require 
something  that  strikes  the  senses 
more  immediately,  and  which  it  takes 
very  little  trouble  to  understand.  Ik 
was   thought   that   the  mantle   flf 
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Brougham  was  to  descend  upon  Jef- 
frey; but  this  thought  is  gone  for 
ever:  the  intense  earnestness — the 
headlong  passion — ^the  strong  plain 
sense  of  Brougham,  which  mMe  him 
the  wonder,  terror,  and  sometimes 
the  delight,  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, are  not  found  to  belong  to  his 
literary  associate.  While  Jeffrey 
spoke,  it  was  whispered  about  in  the 
House, ''  this  is  not  a  speech  he  is 
delivering,  but  a  treatise ;  he  ought 
not  to  have  spoken  it  here,  but  printed 
it  in  bis  Review."  So  great  was  the 
impatience  of  a  part  of  the  House  at 
his  manner,  that,  at  one  time,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  silence  him  by 
coughing  and  other  noises,  but  the 
vehement  cheers  of  his  friends  put 
an  end  to  what  must  certainly  be 
considered  unfair  towards  a  man  of 
Mr  Jeffrey's  character  for  intellect, 
even  thoueh  the  manner  of  its  dis- 
play, on  that  occasion,  was  not  the 
roost  fortunate.  As  to  the  practical 
part  of  his  argument,  he  avowed  that 
the  evil  he  wished  to  avoid  by  the 
measure,  was  the  danger  of  driving 
a  great  proportion  of  the  distressed 
population  into  excess,  by  a  denial 
of  their  just  demands— Uiat  is,  we 
suppose,  the  danger  of  a  violent  ex- 
ertion of  physicalforce,  and  the  good 
to  be  derived,  was  the  **  infusion"  of 
500,000  new  con8tituents,wbo  would 
create  an  additional  phalanx  for  the 

I)rotection  of  the  authority,  and  the 
oyalty  of  the  kingdom. 

Of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  the 
very  one  whom  we  could  have  wish- 
ed to  rise  up  after  Mr  Jeffrey,  did 
actually  rise — ^his  literary  and  criti- 
cal rival,  Mr  John  Wilson  Croker. 
Mr  Croker  was,  and  is,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  suffering  from  severe  ill  health, 
but  he  nevertheless  made  a  speech 
full  of  admirable  points,  some  of 
them  rather  over-laooured ;  and  his 
manner  altogether  too  bitter,  but  still 
his  speech  was  powerfully  effective, 
and  the  facts  that  he  flung  out,  like 
Congreve  rockets,  stuck  and  burned 
where  they  fell.  After  his  facts  about 
the  history  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
"Petitions,  no  one  could  venture  to 
speak  of  the  gradually  increasing  de- 
sire of  the  people  for  Reform ;  and  the 
**  principle"  or  a  representation  adapt- 
ed to  population,  was  pretty  plainly 
shewn  to  be  utterly  disregarded  in 
the  government  scheme,  though  it 
served  to  point  the  arguments  and 


adorn  the  speeches  of  its  supporters* 
The  quotation  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review  bore  very  hard  on  the  con* 
sistency  of  its  quondam  editor,  and 
were  we  to  re^rd  the  speeches  of 
these  two  learned  and  literary  gen- 
tlemen as  a  trial  of  strength  between 
them,  we  should  be  inclined  to  de- 
cide that  he  of  the  north  came  off 
but  second  best  in  the  tussle. 

The  fifth  night  of  the  debate 
brought  forward  no  less  than  seven- 
teen speakers,  of  whom,  ten  were 
for,  and  seven  against  the  measure. 
Of  the  former,  only  one,  Mr  Robert 
Grant,  said  any  thing  deserving  of 
notice  or  remembrance,  unless,  in- 
deed, we  except  Lord  Howick,  the 
tone  of  whose  speech  excited  very 
marked  disgust  On  the  other  side, 
the  principal  speech  was  that  of  Mr 
North,  which  we  have  heard  expe- 
rienced judges  declare  to  have  come 
nearer  the  best  style  of  Mr  Canning, 
than  any  thing  that  has  been  heard 
in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the 
death  of  that  fascinating  orator.  Sur 
George  Clerk  and  Mr  Hope  gave 
spirited  answers  to  the  speech  of  the 
Lord  Advocate ;  and  Colonel  Tyrrell, 
in  a  plain  country-gentleman  style, 
spoke  effectively  upon  the  question, 
and  put  the  House  in  great  ffood- 
humour,  at  the  expense  of  Mr  Whit- 
tle Harvey.  The  balance  of  effective 
speaking  on  this  nieht,  was  exceed- 
ingly in  favour  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure.  On  the  sixth  evening, 
the  promoters  of  the  bill  rather  re- 
covered ground  by  the  powerful  talk 
of  O'Connell,  who  certainly,  on  that 
occasion,  brought  up  a  great  deal  of 
leeway  in  the  estimation  of  the 
House.  Sur  J.  Graham's  was  rather 
a  good  speech,  but  not  so  good  as 
was  expected,  and  he  made  sad 
blunders  with  some  nautical  illustra- 
tions which  he  attempted — he  broke 
down  in  the  principal  one,  amid 
great  laughter  of  the  House,  and  got 
quizzed  by  that  merry  bluff  gentle- 
man, Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Yorke. 

Mr  Attwood's  speech  against  the 
measure,  was,  as  his  speeches  al- 
ways are,  full  of  sound  practical 
sense.  Sergeant  Lefroy,  from  Dub- 
lin, was  not  well,  nor  very  well  re- 
ceived. Mr  Praed's  speech,  which 
was  also  delivered  under  manifest 
indisposition,  and  at  a  bad  hour  of 
the  night  to  win^  easy  approbation, 
was  one  of  very  gpreat  promisCt  Tb^ 
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newspapers  very  inadequately  re- 
ported it;  but  those  who  heard  \X, 
were  not  disappointed  in  marks  of 
that  brilliant  genius  which  has  led  to 
his  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  House. 
Mr  Bethell  of  Yorkshire  spoke,  but 
it  was  not  discoverable  on  which 
side. 

On  the  seventh  and  last  ni^ht, 
there  were  many  speeches,  of  which 
the  principal  were  Mr  Perceval's 
against,  and  Mr  Harvey's  for  the 
measure.  The  former,  let  who  will 
ridicule  it,  was  an  excellent  speech, 
striking  home  upon  the  really  impor- 
tant matters  in  the  question. 

•*  —  Facilis  est  rigidi  censura  cachlnni.** 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  Mr  Perceval— 
because  he  puts  his  religion,  perhaps, 
too  much  in  the  van,  when  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  treated  with  respect ;  but 
when  a  man  speaks  plain  practical 
sense,  he  should  not  be  sneered  down 
for  a  peculiarity  of  manner.  As  to 
Whittle  Harvey,  he  spoke  as  he  gene- 
rally does — clever,  impudent,  nard, 
and  superficial.  His  support  adds 
no  weight  of  character  to  any  mea- 
sure—he is  sufficiently  well  known 
to  be,  as  Colonel  Tyrrell  said,  "  not 
particular  to  a  shade'*  Lord  John 
RusseU's  reply  was  very  bad  in  the 
beginning,  and  better  towards  its 
close,  but  throughout  feeble  in  man- 
ner, and  uncandid  in  statement. 

Such  is  a  sketch,  rapid  and  imper- 
fect it  must'.be  allowed,  of  the  great 
debate  on  the  bringing  in  of  the  re- 
form bill;  but  who  can  describe  with- 
in a  few  pages  the  minute  particulars 
of  Beven  times  seven  hours  speech - 
making  ?  Upon  the  whole  debate  we 
sihoula  not  fear  to  leave  it  to  any 
honest  critic,  of  any  party,  to  decide 
which  had  the  advantage,  sure  of  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  speeches 
against  the  measure.  In  the  morti- 
fying consciousness  of  this  being  the 
fact,  the  friends  of  Ministers  cry  out 
against  the  right  of  borough  mem- 
bers to  have  been  heard  at  all  upon 
the  question.  So  violently  unjust  a 
point  was,  we  suppose,  never  before 
set  up  upon  a  matter  where  public 
rights  were  in  controversy.  Why 
should  not  borough  members  be 
heard  ?  They  do  not  appear  as  wit^ 
nesses  in  their  own  cause — they  are, 
as  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, members  for  the  whole  country, 
^\     ^d  on  an  equality  as  senators  with 


any  other  members.  They  are  plead- 
ing a  cause,  not  giving  evidence,  and 
they  come  forth  as  champions  in  the 
fair  field  of  argument,  to  stand  or  fall 
by  the  test  of  truth  and  facts,  which 
are  open  alike  to  all.  If  the  members 
for  boroughs  be  able  men,  should  we 
not  be  cautious  how  we  interfere 
with  the  system  which  brings  them 
into  the  House  ? — if  they  be  notable 
men,  whv  are  their  speeches  thus 
feared?  for  as  yet  it  is  not  the  inter- 
ference of  their  votes  which  has  been 
objected  to. 

We  do  most  sincerely  trust  that  no 
clamour  without,  nor  intimidation 
nor  abuse  within,  the  House,  may 
have  the  effect  of  giving  any  suc- 
cessful countenance  to  a  measure  of 
a  tendency  so  revolutionary,  that 
were  it  to  pass  into  a  law,  we  cannot 
see  how  sober  thinking  men  could 
have  confidence  inthestability  of  any 
institution  in  this  country.  We  think 
it  perfectly  obvious  that  such  a  revo- 
lution in  the  mode  of  electing  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  give  a 
preponderance  to  the  democratical 
part  of  our  constitution,  which  would 
soon  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
other  parts,  and  therefore  destruc- 
tive to  the  well-being  of  the  demo- 
cracy itself.  If  we  could  believe  that 
the  common  people,  or  the  middle 
class,  (as  that  is  the  favourite  phrase,) 
were  capable  of  more  happily  go- 
verning themselves,  if  all  authority 
were  taken  away  from  those  above 
and  below  them,  we  mi^ht  look  upon 
such  a  measure  as  this  with  some 
hope,  but  we  think  no  such  thing ; 
and  whatever  respect  we  may  have 
for  the  sound  sense  of  this  class,  dis- 
played in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  we  firmly  believe  that, 
in  matters  of  government,  a  mixture 
of  other  influences  with  theirs  is 
necessary  not  only  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  at  large,  but  even  tor  their 
own  peculiar  good. 

We  have  looked,  but  looked  in 
vain,  for  any  argument  establishing 
a  link  of  connexion  between  the  Re- 
form so  much  clamoured  for,  and  an 
abolition  of  the  causes  which  distress 
the  people,  check  their  industry,  and 
thwart  their  efforts  to  be  prosperous 
and  happy.  This  should  be  looked 
to  first,  and  were  this  attended  to^  we 
should  then  be  by  no  means  adverse 
to  such  a  cautious  and  gradual 
atnendineqt  of   our  representttUve 
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systeiDy  as  would  give  to  property 
and  intellieeDce,  a  more  equal  and 
ffenerally  diffused  influence ;  but  to 
be  useful  at  all — nay,  not  to  be  de- 
structive— it  should  be  soberly,  cau- 
tiously, and  gradually  done.  The 
present  measure  is  altogether  rank 
with  the  odour  of  revolution — it 
stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  men  who  love 
peace,  and  prosperity,  and  security, 
and  can  only  find  partisans  amongst 
those  whom  party  fury  blinds  to  uie 
dictates  of  common  sense,  or  who 
yield  to  base  fear,  instead  of  looking 


667: 

steadily  at  a  slight  danger,  which 
would  vanish  away  as  soon  as  it  was 
boldly  examined.  This  we  say  with 
regard  to  the  nation  at  large;  as  to 
the  party  which  has  introduced  it  to 
Parliament,  they  appear  to  have 
adopted  it  as  a  desperate  expedient 
for  bearing  down  the  opposition, 
which  their  previous  ill  success  had 
made  so  strong.  Through  fear  of 
not  continuing  to  govern,  they  have 
risked  a  measure,  of  which  the  bare 
promulgation  directly  tends  to  make 
the  country  ungovernable. 


TO  MRS  HBMANS. 

Thou  hast  ennobled  Woman,  and  thy  name 

Shall  to  posterity  be  handed  down. 
Thine,  lady,  thine  shall  be  the  poet's  fame  ; 

And,  brightly  wreath'd  withm  thy  laurel  crown. 
Fair  flowers  of  light  and  loveliness  shall  bloom. 
Scattering  their  perfume  round  thy  hallow'd  tomb ! 

How  oft  the  deep-toned  magic  of  thy  stndns 
In  eve's  soft  twilight,  to  the  heart  appealing. 

Touching  each  nerve,  and  thrilling  through  my  veins. 
In  breathings  full  of  rich  and  tender  feeling. 

Has  made  the  warm  blood  from  my  cheek  retire, 

And  in  my  breast  a  slight  poetic  fire ! 

O  were  it  mine  to  tune  thy  sounding  harp. 
And  strike  the  chords  of  thy  celestial  lyre — 

To  bid  contending  passions,  keen  and  sharp , 
Quit  their  strong  hold,  and  at  my  will  expire ; 

To  raise  the  patriot  flame,  and  for  the  brave 

A  requiem  sing,  like  thine  own  Komer's  Grave! 

But  no !  it  may  not  be  I    No  hand  but  thine 
Shall  ever  tune  that  deeply-touching  string ; 

Thou  art  thyself  alone,  wheUier  thou  twine 
In  rosy  earland  fair  the  flowers  of  spring. 

Or  wake  the  mourning  for  the  early  dead. 

Or  the  low  plaintive  wail  for  love  that's  fled? 

Lady !  despise  not  thou  my  humble  song. 
And  think  not  lightly  of  the  heart  that  feels 

(Though  loftier  praises  may  to  thee  belong) 
The  bright  enchantment  that  thy  music  yields : 

Thou  lov'st  sincerity ;  and  though  my  lays 

Be  hometyy  thou  wilt  not  reject  the  praise. 


E.P. 
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Patriots  as  we  are,  as  well  as  Cos- 
mopolites, how  relieviDg,  how  re- 
freshing, how  invigorating,  and  how 
elevating  to  our  senses  and  our  souls, 
to  fly  from  politics  to  poetry — from 
the  Honourable  House  to  the  Immor- 
tal Homer — ^from  the  vapid  feuds  of 
placemen  and  reformers,  to  the  dead- 
er wrath  of  nature's  heroic  sons — 
n-om  the  helpless  limp  of  any  mid- 
dle-aged Smith,  to  the  elastic  lame- 
ness of  old  Vulcan — from  O'Connell 
and  Huntywith  their  matchless  black- 
ing, to 

<'  Atrides,  kin;  of  men,  and  Thetis*  god- 
Uke  son!" 

We  are  no  great  Greek  scholars ; 
but  we  can  force  our  way,  t7t  et  ar- 
mis,  through  the  Iliad.  What  we  do 
not  clearly,we  dimly,  understand,  and 
are  happy  in  the  glorious  glimpses ; 
in  the  full  unbroken  light,  we  bask 
like  an  eagle  in  the  sunshine  that 
emblazons  nis  eyrie;  in  the  gloom 
that  sometimes  falls  suddenly  down 
on  his  inspired  rhapsodies,  as  if  from 
a  tower  of  clouds,  we  are  for  a 
time  eyeless  as  "  blind  Mseonides," 
while  with  him  we  enjoy  **  the  dark- 
ness that  may  be  felt ;"  as  the  light- 
nings of  his  genius  flash,  lo  I  before 
our  wide  imagination  ascends  ''state- 
ly-structured Trov,"  expand  tented 
shore  and  masted  eea;  and  in  that 
thunder  we  dream  of  the  nod  that 
shuddered  Olympus. 

Some  people  helieve  in  twenty 
Homers— we  in  one.  Nature  is  not 
so  prodigal  of  her  great  poets.  Hea- 
ven only  knows  the  number  of  her 
own  stars — ^no  astronomer  may  ever 
count  them — but  the  soul-stars  of 
earth  are  but  few;  and  with  this 
Perryan  pen  could  we  name  them 
all.  Who  ever  heard  of  two  Miltons 
— of  two  Shakspeares  ?  That  there 
should  even  have  been  one  of  each,  is 
a  mystery,  when  we  look  at  what  are 
called  men.  Who,  then,  after  consi' 
dering  thatargument,w]ll  believe  that 
Greece  of  old  was  glorified  by  a  nu- 
merous brotherhood  of  coeval  genii 
of  mortal  birth,  all ''  building  up  the 
lofty  rhyme,"  till  beneath  their  har- 


^ 


monious  hands,  arose,  in  its  perfect 
proportions,  immortal  in  its  beauty 
and  magniflcence,*'  The  Tale  of  Troy 
Divine?" 

Was  Homer  savage  or  civilized  ? 
Both.  So  was  Achilles.  Conceived 
by  a  goddess,  and  begotten  by  a  hero, 
that  naif-celestial  child  sat  at  the 
knees  of  a  formidable  Gamaliels- 
Chiron  the  Centaur.  Grown  up  to 
perfect  stature,  his  was  the  Beauty 
of  the  Passions — Apollo's  self,  in  his 
loveliness,  not  a  more  majestic  mi- 
nister of  death.  Paint  him  in  two 
words — Stormy  Sunshine. 

Was  the  breath  of  life  ever  in  that 
shining  savage — or  was  he  but  a  lus- 
trous shadow  in  blind  Homer's  ima- 
gination? What  matters  it?  All  is 
that  we  think  ;  no  other  existence ; 
Homer  thought  Achilles ;  clouds  are 
transient,  but  Troy's  towers  are  eter- 
nal. Oh !  call  not  Greek  a  dead  lan- 
guage, if  you  have  a  soul  to  be  saved ! 
The  bard  who  created,  and  the  he- 
roes who  fought  in  Uie  Iliad,  are 
therein  not  entombed,  but  enshrined; 
and  their  spirits  will  continue  to 
breathe  and  bum  there,  till  the  stars 
are  cast  from  the  firmament,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  what  we  here 
call  Life. 

Homer,  you  know,  wrote  in  Greek, 
and  in  many  dialects.  He  has  been 
translated  into  English,  which,  in  he- 
roic measures,  you  know,  admits  but 
of  one.  All  translation  of  the  high- 
est poetry,  we  hold,  must  be,  such 
is  toe  mysterious  incarnation  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  language,  at 
best  but  a  majestic  mockery — some- 
thing ghostlike ;  when  supposed  most 
substantial,  suddenly  seeming  most 
a  shadow — or  change  that  image, 
why,  then,  like  a  broken  rainbow, 
or  say,  rather,  like  a  rainbow  re- 
fracted, as  well  as  reflected,  from 
the  sky-gazing  sea.  Glorious  pieces 
of  colour  are  lying  here  and  there, 
reminding  us  of  what,  a  moment 
before,  we  beheld  in  a  perfect  arch 
on  heaven. 

But  while  the  nations  of  the  earth 
all  speak  in  difierent  tongues — they 
all  feel  with  one  heart,  and  they  all 
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think  with  one  bndn.  Therefore,  he 
who  hath  the  gift  of  tongues,  may, 
from  an  alien  language,  transfuse 
much  of  the  meaning  that  inspirits  it 
into  bis  own;  idthough  still  we  must 
always  be  inclined  to  say,  listening 
to  the  ''  repeated  strain," 

*'  Alike,  but  oh  !  bow  different.'* 

All  truly  great  or  eood  poets  desire 
that  all  mankind  should,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible,  enjoy  all  that  in  the  hu- 
man is  most  divine;  and  therefore 
while  each  has 

"  Like  Prometbeus  stolen  the  fire  fVom 
bearen," 

they  have  all  exultingly  availed  them- 
selves of  the  common  privilege  of 
stealing — whenever  inspu'ed  so  to  do 
— and  plagiarism  is  thus  often  the 
sign  or  a  noble  idolatry— of  steal- 
ing from  one  another,  that  after 
hoarding  them  up  in  the  sunny  and 
windy  air-lofts  of  their  own  imagi- 
nations, they  may  in  times  of  dearth 
^-or  to  make  plenty  more  plenteous 
—diffuse  and  scatter  those  life-enno- 
bling thefts— in  furtherance  of  the 
desves  of  the  dead— 

"  0*er  lands  and  seas. 
Whatever  dime  the  tan*t  bright  cirde 


And  thus,  too,  have  the  truly  great 
and  ffood  poets  sometimes — often-« 
felt  uat  it  was  dignified  to  become 
translators.  What  else — ay,  ay, 
much  else— was  the  divine  Virgil  ? 
Fools  disparage  him,  for  that  he 
translated — stole  from  Homer.  As 
well  despise  Shakspeare  because 
he  stole,  not  only  from  unwritten 
nature  and  her  oral  traditions,  but 
from  all  the  old  Homeric  war  chro- 


nicles people  had  got  printed,  that  he 
could  fay  hands  on ; 
**  For  the  thief  of  all  tbievea  was  the 
Warwickshire  thief!'* 
Indeed,  Shakspeare,  who  had 
**  little  Latin,  and  no  Greek,"  con- 
trived— ^heaven  only  knows  how- 
to  translate  into  English  thousands 
of  fine  things  from  those  languages. 
Marlow  was  an  avowed  and  regular 
translator — so  was  Ben  Jonson — 
and  many  others  of  that  wonder- 
working age.  But  come  down,  with- 
out fear  of  breaking  your  neck  by 
the  fall — ^to  Dryden  and  Pope  at 
once; — and  then,  sliding  along  a 
gentle  level,  to  Gowper— and,  last  of 
all,  to  Sotheby— all  translators — and 
who  is  good,  who  better,  and  who 
best,  you  sure  will  find  it  hard  to 
say — of  the  "  myriad-minded"  Ho- 
mer. 

Let  it  at  once  suffice  for  Mr 
Sotheby's  satisfaction,  that  we  say 
he  is  entitled — and  we  do  not  know 
another  person  of  whom  we  could 
safely  say  as  much — to  deal  with 
that  well-booted  Grecian,  even  at 
this  time  of  day,  after  all  that  has 
been  done  to,  in,  with,  and  by  "  Him 
of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,"  by 
not  a  few  of  our  prevailing  Poets. 

Let  us  draw  the  best  of  Uiem  up  in 
rank  and  file,  and  as  they  march  be- 
fore us,  try  their  height  by  a  mental 
military  standard,  declaring  who  are 
fit  for  admission  into  the  grenadiers, 
who  into  the  light  company,  and 
who  must  so  into  the  battalion. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
First  Book— itself  a  poem— and  let 
us  try  the  volunteers  by  the  test  of 
the  Opening  thereof— almost  all  edu- 
cated persons  being  familiar  with 
that  glorious  Announcement  in  the 
original  Greek. 


CHAPMAN. 

*'  Achilles*  baneful  wrath  resound,  O  Goddess,  that  impos'd 
Infinite  sorrows  on  the  Greelcs,  and  many  brave  souls  loos'd 
From  breasts  heroie,  sent  them  far  to  that  invisible  cave 
That  nfo  light  comforts,  and  their  limbs  to  dogs  and  vultures  gave ; 
To  all  whidi  Jove's  will  gave  effect,  from  whom  first  strife  begun 
Betwiict  Atridet,  king  of  men,  and  Thetis'  godlike  son,'* 
naYDBN. 
<<  The  wrath  of  Pelens'  son,  O  muse,  resound, 
Whose  dire  effects  the  Grecian  army  found. 
And  many  a  hero,  king,  and  hardy  knight, 
Were  sent  in  early  youth  to  shades  of  night, 
Their  limbs  a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures  made. 
So  was  the  sovereign  will  of  Jove  obey*d ; 
From  that  ilUomen'd  hour,  when  strife  begun 
Betwixt  Atrides  great  and  Thetis*  godlike  son," 
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'*  Adiillea'  fkral  wrath,  whence  discord  rose, 
That  brought  the  sods  of  Greece  uonumber*d  woes, 
O  Goddess !  sing.     Full  roanj  a  hero's  ghost 
Was  driven  untimely  to  th*  infernal  coast, 
While  in  promiscuous  heaps  their  bodies  lay,    ' 
A  feast  for  dogs  and  every  bird  of  prey. 
So  did  the  sire  of  gods  and  men  fulfil 
His  stedfast  purpose  and  almighty  will ; 
What  time  the  haughty  chiefs  their  jars  begun, 
Atrides,  king  of  men,  and  Peleus'  godlike  son.*' 

POPE. 

"  Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 

Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddess  sing , 

That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 

The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain ; 

Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  shore, 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore ; 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove. 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove." 

COWPEBr 

"  Sing,  Muse,  the  deadly  wrath  of  Peleas*  son, 
Achilles,  source  of  many  thousand  woes 
To  the  Achaian  host,  which  num'rous  souls 
Of  heroes  sent  to  Ades  premature. 
And  left  their  bodies  to  devouring  dogs 
And  birds  of  heaven,  (so  Jove  his  will  perform'd,) 
From  that  dread  hour  when  discord  first  embroil'd 
Achillea  and  Atrides  king  of  men." 

60THEBY. 

"  Sing,  Muse,  Pel  ides'  wrath,  whence  woes  on  woes 
O'er  the  Acheans*  gather'd  host  arose, 
Her  chiefs'  brave  souls  untimely  hurl'd  from  day, 
And  left  their  limbs  to  dogs  and  birds  a  prey ; 
Since  first  'gainst  Atreus'  son  Achilles  strove. 
And  their  dire  feuds  fulfill'd  the  will  of  Jove." 


[April, 


What  are  the  qualities  that  cbarao 
teriae  the  orjgiDal  ?  Simplicity  and 
statelinesB.  Each  word  in  the  first 
line  is  great 

MHNIN  «ii}i,  eta,  nnXqri^i**  »A;^iXwf . 

Now,  not  one  of  all  the  translations 
makes  an  approach  to  the  _grandeur 
of  that  magnificent  line.  It  is  then, 
we  ma^  conclude,  unapproachable 
in  the  English — and  consequently  in 
any  other  lan^age.  Dryden  and 
Cowper,  we  thmk,  ^please  always,  if 
you  nave  time  and  opportunity,  to 
verify  or  falsify  our  criticisms  by  re- 
ference to  translation  and  original,) 
succeed  best ;  Pope  and  Sotheby  are 
about  on  an  equality,  though  Pope  is 
the  more  musical ;  and  Tickel  is 
poor,  though  Johnson,  throughout 
that  passage,  way  wardly  prefers  him 
to  Pope.  Perhaps  son>e  will  think 
old  Chapman  the  best,  after  all,  and 
certainly  his  lines  have  the  "  long- 
resounding  march,"  if  not  the  **  en- 
ergy divine."  Pope  says  of  Chap- 
man sneeringly,  tl^fit  he  has  **  taken 


an  advantage  of  an  immeastirable 
length  of  verse."  The  longer  the 
better,  say  we,  had  be  known  how  to 
use  it — which,  though  the  above  quo- 
tation be  very  good,  we  say  he  ge- 
nerally did  not,  in  spite  of  the  Cock* 
neys. 

Observe  with  what  a  sonorous 
and  significant,  nay  sublime,  word. 
Homer  begins  the  second  line, 
Oxi\»fA  U».  The  translators  give  "  bane- 
ful," «*  dire  effects,"  •'fatal,"  -  dire- 
ful," «  deadly,"  all  right  and  good, 
but  ndt  one  of  them  placed  where 
Homer  placed  his  word  in  its  power. 
Sotheby  omits  it. 

The  last  line  of  the  Announcement 
is  full  brother  to  the  first— only  look 
at  it. 

All  the  translators  were  bound  by 
every  tie,  human  and  divine,  to  have 
preserved— if  that  were  possible- 
its  sound,  and  its  sense,  and  its  soidL 
Old  Chapman  has  ()one   so,  «a4 
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praise  be  to  him ;  Dryden  had  the 
eumption  to  steal  old  Chapman's 
line,  but  even  in  an  Alexandrine  he 
could  not  get  a  common  title  to  Aga- 
memnon's just  title  of  King  of  Men/' 
and  had  to  cut  it  down  to  <*  great," 
thereby  impairing  its  majesty ;  Tic- 
kel  also  keeps  to  old  Chapman,  and 
wisely  drops  out  **  betwixt;"  Pope 


translates  it  poorly,  and  kills  it  by 
transposition;  Cowper  keeps  it  in 
its  right  place,  but  nas  dropped  the 
noble  and  essential  epithets;  Sothe- 
by  almost  repeats  Pc^e. 

Let  usjgo  straight  to  the  famous 
picture  ofthe  Descent  of  the  Plague- 
Apollo.  We  must  really  gi?e  the 
Greek. 


Avr«v  Kifntirfi*  i  ^  {f7f  tvxri  Uixmf 
Bi^AA  *  4Mii  a  xv^ui  UKvtiv  xm^rr^  ^MfUitu, 


This  all  men  feel  to  be  sublime. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  we  doubt  if  to 
two  imaginations  it  presents  any 
thing  like  the  same  picture.  The 
Sun-god,  Phoebus  Apollo,  beingincen- 
sed,  slew  mules,  dogs,  and  Greeks. 
He  is  the  Plague.  Yet  he  is  a  Divinity 
too — and,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
he  plays  to  admiration  the  part  of 
both,  and  we  defy  you  to  tell  which 
is,  in  your  mind,  the  predominant 
idea — of  his  Godship  or  his  Plague- 
ship.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  line 
closing  with  ^(«r«,  he  is  himself  ^•Xt 
*Avixxm^Eny  might  pwnt  him — 
Macdonald  shew  him  in  sculpture. 
But  henceforth  he  is  entirely,  or 
nearly,  the  Plague.  True,  he  conti- 
nues to  shoot  his  arrows— but  the 
Impersonation  grows  faint;  and,  fi- 
nally, from  before  our  eyes  at  least, 
fades  utterly  away.  For  how  can 
the  imagination,  that  was  startled  by 


the  suddenness  of  the  descent  of  the 
glorious  Apparition  from  the  summits 
of  Olympus,  figure  to  itself  the  same 
Sight  sitting  apart  from  the  ships  for 
nine  nights  and  days  of  slaughter, 
and  of  blazing  funeral  piles  I  The 
bright  Vision  of  Poetry  gives  place 
gradually  to  the  dim  vagueness  of 
national  Superstition.  If  this  be 
true— and  it  it  be  possible  to  do  it, 
then  the  translator  should  vary  his 
version,  in  the  same  spirit  as  Homer 
saw  and  sung,  and  make  us  feel  the 
strange  transition  from  Divinity  to 
Disease.  How  may  he  do  so  ?  By 
intensifying,  as  Homer  did,  the  Per- 
sonality or  the  Godhead,  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  at  biojo  ;  and  then  letting 
it  generalize  itself  away  into  the  mere 
presence  of  the  unweariable  ac^vity 
of  death. 

Competitors  I  right  shoulders  for* 
ward— wheel ! 


CHAPMAN. 

'<  Thus  he  pniy*d,  and  Pbcebus  heard  him  pray— 
And,  vex*d  at  heart,  down  from  the  tops  of  steep  heaven  stoop'd,  his  bovr. 
And  quiver  covered  round,  his  hands  did  on  his  shoulders  throw ; 
And  of  the  angry  deity  the  arrows  as  he  moved 
Rattled  about  him.     Like  the  night  he  ranged  the  host,  and  roved 
(Apart  the  fleet  set)  terribly;  with  bis  hard-loosing  hand 
His  silver  bow  twang*d,  and  his  shafts  did  first  the  mules  command. 
And  swift  hounds,  then  the  Greeks  themselves^his  deadly  arrows  shot. 
The  fires  of  death  went  never  out,  nine  days  bis  shafts  flew  hot 
About  the  army." 

BEYDEN. 

'*  He  pray*d,  and  Phoebus  hearing,  urged  bis  flight, 
With  fury  kindled,  from  Olympu?*  height ; 
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Hi8  qui?er  o*er  his  ample  shoulders  threw; 

His  bow  twang'd,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they  lew. 

Black  as  a  stormy  night,  he  ranged  around 

Tlie  tents,  and  compass'd  the  devoted  ground. 

Then  with  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent. 

And  featherM  fates  among  the  mules  and  sumptars  tenty 

The  essay  of  rage ;  on  faithful  dogs  the  nests 

And  last  in  human  hearts  his  arrows  fixed. 

The  god  nine  days  the  Greeks  at  rovers  killed* 

Nine  days  the  camp  with  funeral  fires  was  filled." 

TICKEL. 

**  Apollo  heard  his  injured  suppliant's  cry ; 
Down  ru8h*d  the  vengeful  warrior  from  the  sky  | 
Across  his  breaft  the  glittering  bow  he  flung, 
And  at  his  back  the  well-stored  quiver  hung: 
(His  arrows  rattled  as  he  urged  his  flight.) 
In  clouds  he  flew,  concealM  from  mortal  slght» 
Then  took  his  stand  the  well-aim*d  shaft  to  throw; 
Fierce  sprang  the  string,  and  twang'd  the  silver  bow. 
The  dogs  and  mules  his  first  keen  arrows  slew ; 
*  Amid  the  ranks,  the  next  more  Altai  flew, 

A  deatbful  dart.     The  funeral  piles  around, 
For  ever  bUized  on  the  devoted  ground.** 

FOFE. 

«  Thus  Chryses  pray*d,  the  favouring  power  attends, 
And  from  Olympus'  lofty  top  descends. 
Bent  was  his  bow,  the  Grecian  hearts  to  woand» 
Fierce  as  he  moved  his  silver  shafts  resound. 
Breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he  spread. 
And  gloomy  darkness  roll'd  around  his  head. 
The  fleet  in  view,  he  twang'd  his  deadly  bow, 
And  hissing,  fly  the  feather'd  fistes  below. 
On  mules  and  dogs,  the  infection  first  began, 
And  last,  the  vengeful  arrows  fix'd  in  man. 
For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air, 
The  pyres  thick  flaming,  shot  a  dismal  ghure.** 

OOWPEB. 

"  Such  pray'r  he  made,  and  it  was  heard.     The  Ood, 

Down  from  Olympus,  with  his  radiant  bow, 

And  his  full  quiver  o'er  his  shoulder  slung, 

March 'd  in  his  anger ;  shaken  as  he  moved, 

His  rattling  arrows  told  of  his  approach. 

Like  night  he  came,  and  seated  with  the  ships 

In  view,  dispatched  an  arrow.     Clang'd  the  cord. 

Dread-sounding,  bounding  on  the  silver  bow. 

Mules  first,  and  dogs,  he  struck,  but  aiming  soon 

Against  the  Greeks  themselves,  his  bitter  shafts 

Smote  them.     The  frequent  piles  blazed  night  and  day." 

BOTHEBY. 

"  Thus  Chryses  pray'd :  his  pray'r  Apollo  heard, 
And  heavenly  vengeance  kindled  at  the  word. 
He  from  Olympus'  brow,  in  fiiry  bore 
His  bow  and  quiver's  death-denouncing  store. 
The  arrows,  rattling  round  his  viewless  fiight, 
Clang'd,  as  the  god  descended,  dark  as  night 
Then  Phoebus  stay'd,  and  from  the  fleet  apart^ 
Launch*d  on  the  host  the  inevitable  dart; 
And  ever  as  he  wing'd  the  shaft  below. 
Dire  was  the  twanging  of  the  silver  bow. 
Mules  and  swift  dogs  first  fell,  then  far  around 
Man  felt  the  god's  immedicable  wound. 
Corse  lay  on  corse,  to  fire  succeeded  fire. 
As  death  unweary'd  fed  the  funeral  pyre.'* 
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Here  antin,  old  Chapman  mar  be 
said,  on  the  whole,  to  be  excellent 
But  Homer  does  not  shevr  us  Apollo 
— that  translator  does — in  the  act  of 
enduing  himself  with  his  bow  and 
quiver.  We  see  from  the  first  the 
**  heavenly  archer,"  (these  are  Mr 
Milman's  words,^  equipped  for  re- 
venge. "  His  silver  bow  twang'd," 
is  indeed  wofully  inadequate,  and 
^  hard-loosing  hand,"  though  radier 
expressive,  and  shewing  that  old 
Chapman  may  have  been  a  toxopho- 
lite  as  well  as  Ascham,  nor  yet  un- 
Homeric,  is  not  in  the  original,  and 
therefore  gives  offence  to  us  who 
belong  to  the  King's  Body-Guard. 

Dryden  sadly  mistakes  and  mars 
the  majestic  meaning  of 

'*  His  bow  twang*d  and  bis  arrows  rat- 
tled as  they  flew  !** 

This  is  an  unlucky  blunder— and 
it  led  him  into  another,-* 

"  Then  with/iifl/orce  his  deadly  bow  he 
bent !" 

As  much  as  to  say,  we  presume, 
that  though  before  his'*  bo  wtwang*d" 
it  had  not  been  bent  with  fuU  force. 
*'  Glorious  John"  did  not  see  that  it 
had  not  before  been  bent  at  all. 
Why  should  it,  till  he  had  taken 
his  station  apart  from  the  ships? 
•*  Featlier'd  fates"  are  fine  things-— 
but  not  in  the  passage.  "  The 
Greeks  at  rovers  killed/*  is  a  piece 
of  pedantic  impertinence — which 
archers  will  understand — and  for 
which,  could  Homer  have  foreseen 
it,  he  would  have  longed  even  in 
Hades  to  have  broken  Dry  den's  head. 

Tickel's  translation  is  nearly  a 
total  failure.  Vengeful  **  warrior,** 
is  somewhat  impertinent. 

«  The  well-aimed  shafts  to  throw,** 

suggests  a  suspicion  that  our  friend 
was  thinking  of  a  <^  stone  bicker;" 
yet,  strange  to  say,  the  next  line  is 
more  truely  Homeric  than,  perhaps, 
any  other  single  line  in  any  of  tlie 
other  tranlations,  and  is  almost  perw 
feet,— 

"  Ficrc«  sprosg  the  striiif ,  and  twang'd 
the  silver  how." 


''  In  clouds  he  flew,  concealed  from  mor- 
tal sight," 

is  an  absolute  and  manifest  lie ;  for 
Homer  saw  him,  and  so  do  we,  and 
so  did  Tickel  himself,  imless  he 
were  bat-blind,  which  he  was  not^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  couple 
of  good  sharp  eyes  in  his  head. 

On  Pope's  translation  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  bestow  much  praise. 

<^  Bent  was  his  bow  the  Grecian  hearts  to 
woundt''* 

is  Mse  and  feeble.  ''  Resound  '* 
should  have  been  •*  resounded,"  we 
suspect;  though  such  capricious 
change  of  tense  is,  we  know,  a  bad 
trick,  common  among  the  poets  of 
Pope's  school. 

*'  And  gloomy  darkness  gathered  round 
his  head,'* 

is  idle  tautology.  **  Twang'd  his 
deadly  bow,"  not  literal,  where  lite- 
rality  was  demanded;  and  ''feathered 
fates"  may  be  restored,  without  Popt 
being  the  poorer,  to  Ihyden. 

'*  For  nine  long  nights,  through  all  the 

dusky  air, 
The  pyres  thick- flaming  shot  a  dismal 

glare,*' 

are  very  noble  lines ;  but  the  pyres 
burned  by  day  as  well  as  night-^ 
though  by  day  they  were  doubtless 
not  so  visible.  Homer  left  us  to  see 
them  of  ourselves  during  both ;  but 
since  Pope  has  grandly  directed  our 
eyes  to  the  night-imagery,  we  owe 
him  gratitude. 

Cowper,  on  the  whole,  is  good, 
forcible ;  but  owing  to  some  rather 
commonish  words,  we  fear,  not 
sufficient V  dignified^- for  Apollo. 
**  Marched  in  his  anger,"  is  raw-re- 
cruitish;  though  raw  recruits  are 
often  formidable  fellows ;  and  **  told 
of  his  approach,"  is  very  prosaic 
After  it,  only  think  of  Milton's  *«  far- 
off  his  coming  shone  I"  The  attempt 
at  imitative  harmony  or  discord  m 
the  singular  line  about  '*  dread-sound- 
ing bounding,"  we  confess  we  like 
^but  liking  is  not  loving,  nor  loving 
admiring,  nor  admiring  astonishment, 
nor  astonishment  exultation. 

Sotheby  is  excellent — but  not  all 
we  hoped  he  might  have  been— 
with  all  these  bell-rocks  and  beat 
con  llghtfr— to  shew  him  his  path  oa 
the  waters.  **  Kindled  at  the  word;* 
ia  sudden  and  aharp,  but  quaint  and 
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incorrect  "  Then  Phcebus  stayed," 
lias  the  same  merit  and  the  same  de- 
merit We  do  not  like  the  repetition 
of  «  dart"  in  "  shaft"  « ImmedicAble 
wound"  and  "  inevitable  dart,"  have 
a  sameness  of  sound  not  satisfactory 
to  bur  ears  at  the  close  of  lines  so 
near  each  other — nor  is  there  any 
thing  answering  to  either  epithet  in 
Homer. 
"  Dire  was  the  twanging  of  the  silver  bo  \v/» 

is  admirable  in  its  almost  literal  sim- 
plicity. 

"  Corse  lay  on  corse,  to  fire  succeeded 
lire. 

And  deith  unwetried  fed  the  funeral 

are  in  themselves  two  strong  lines — 
but  are  they  both  equal  in  power  and 
glory,  to 

M  H  xv^eti  ftxbm  JM(/»vr«  ^ttfituu; 

No. 

There  is .  one  half  line  in  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  we  have  yet  said  no- 
Siing — and  which  loses  its  identity 
in  some  of  these  translations,  and 
scarcely  preserves  it  in  others.  What 
effect  does  it  produce  on  your  ima- 
gination ? 

«  V  *'••  ^  *       ' 

•    &  If II  fVKTi  l«IX4Vf  * 

Old  Chapman  renders  it— rightly  so 
far,  for  so  far  literally — 

"•Like  the  Night,  he  ranged  the  hont.*' 

Dryden— 

"  Black  as  a  stormy  night,  be  ranged 

around 
The  tents.*' 


Homer, 


lApra, 


Pope— 

"  Breathing  reVbige,  a  sudden  night  he 

spread. 
And  gloomy  darkness  roll*d  around  bis 

head,*' 

which  last  line  we  have  already 
abused.  Tickel^  idiotically  as  we 
said— 

**  In  clouds  he  flew,  conceaVd  from  mor* 
tal  sight" 

Cowper  best  of  all,  and  perfectly— 

"  Like  night  he  came;" 

and  Sotheby— 

'*  As  the  God  descended,  dark  as  night,** 

—which  is  not  so  good  as  Cowper, 
only  because  not  literally  Homer. 


We  ask  you  again,  what  effect  does 
it  produce  in  your  imagination  ?  Not 
surely  that  of  night  over  the  whole 
sky — not  utter  concealment  of  the 
God  in  a  darkness  not  appertaining 
to  himself,  but  in  which  he  is  merely 
enshrouded,  as  are  the  heavens  and 
earth  ?  No,  no,  no,  that  cannot  have 
been  intended  by  Homer.  But  Ho- 
mer, we  think,  in  the  inspiration  of 
his  religious  awe,  sudaenly  saw 
Apollo,  the  very  God  of  Light,  chan- 
ging in  the  passion — the  agony  of 
rage— into  an  Apparition  the  reverse, 
the  opposite,  of  nis  own  lustrousness, 
i— undergoing  a  dreadful  Transfigura- 
tion. It  was  not  as  if  Day  became 
Night,  but  that  the  God  of  Day  was 
wrath-changed  into  the  Night  Uod— 
almost  as  if  Apollo  had  become 
Pluto.  Milton  must  have  understood 
the  image  so,  for  he  has  transferred 
it — ^not  the  change — ^but  the  image 
itself,  to  his  most  dreadful  personage, 
'<  Black  it  stood  as  Night"— in  &ke 
daylight,  you  know,  and  therefore 
was  that  Foul  Blotch  so  terrible. 
Try  then  each  translation  separate- 
ly, by  this  the  test  of  truth,  and 
judge  for  yourself  which  is  good, 
which  bad,  and  which  indifferent 
We  should  like  to  hear  your  opi- 
nion. 

Meanwhile,  before  we  proceed  to 
another  passage,  only  hear  old  Hob- 
bes,  who,  perhaps  you  may  not  know 
it,  translated  the  Iliau<aid  the  Odyssey. 
**  His. poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilvie's," 
(which  we  have  never  chanced  to 
see,)  says  Pope  truly,  **  is  too  ^mean 
for  criticism. 

**  His  prayer  was  granted  by  the  Deity; 
Who  with  his  silver  bow  and  arrows  keen. 
Descended  from  Olympus  silently, 
In  likeness  of  the  sable  Night  unseen.*' 
In  this  stealthiness  there  seems  to  us 
something  meanly  suspicious.   True, 
that  in  scripture  we  read  of  death 
coming  like  a  thief  in  the  night — ^but 
that  was  not  said  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
limity, but  to  shew  us  how  we  are,  in 
our  imagined  deepest  home-felt  secu- 
rity, uiuafe  from    that  murderous 
wretch    Death,   or   Williams.    But 
Homer  being  a  heathen  meant  no 
uncivil    scorn  of   Apollo — whereas 
Hobbes  converts  him  into  a  cracks- 
man. 
'*  His  bow  and  quiver  both  behind  him 

hung, 
The  arrows  chink  as  often  as  he  jogs  !** 
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If  from  his  th!gb  bis  sharp  sword  drawn*  he  should  malw  rewa  ibool 
Atrides*  person,  slaughtering  him,  or  sit  his  anger  out,  ^      .     .   - 

And  curb  his  spirit.     WhUe  these  thoughts  strived  m  his  blood  and  mmd. 
And  he  his  sword  drew,  down  from  heaven  Athenia  stoop'd,  and  shined 
About  his  temples,  being  sent  by  the  ivory-wristed  queen, 
Saturnia,  who  out  bf  her  heart  had  ever  loving  been, 
And  careful  of  the  good  of  both.     She  stood  behind,  and  took 
Achilles  by  the  yellow  curls,  and  only  gave  her  look 
To  him  appearance;  not  a  man  of  all  the  rest  could  see. 
He  turning  back  his  eye,  amsie  shook  every  faculty ; 
Yet  straight  he  knew  her  by  her  eyes,  so  terriWe  they  were 
Sparkling  with  ardour**— 

DRYDEK. 

«  At  this  the  impatient  hero  sourly  smiled ; 
His  heart  impetuous  in  his  bosom  boil'd, 
And,  justled  by  two  tides  of  equal  sway, 
Stood  for  a  while  suspended  in  his  way. 
Betwixt  his  reason  and  bis  rage  untamed,  ^ 
One  whi8per*d  soft^  and  one  aloud  redaim'd ; 
That  only  counseird  to  the  safer  side,  ^ 
This  to  the  sword  his  ready  band  apply  *d. 
Unpunished  to  support  the  affront  was  hard, 
Nor  easy  wss  the  attempt  to  force  the  guard. 
But  soon  the  thirst  of  vengeance  fired  his  blood, 
Half-shone  his  falchion,  and  half*sheath*d  it  stood. 
In  that  nice  moment,  Pallas,  from  above, 
Commi8sion*d  by  the  imperial  wife  of  Jove, 
Descended  swift :  (the  white-arm'd  queen  was  loath 
The  fight  should  follow,  for  she  favour*d  both:) 
Just  as  in  act  he  stood,  in  clouds  enshrined. 
Her  band  she  lasten*d  on  his  hair  behind  : 
Then  backward  by  his  yellow  curl  she  drew ; 
To  him,  and  him  alone,  confess'd  in  view. 
Tamed  by  superior  force,  he  tum*d  his  eyes 
Aghast  at  first,  and  stupid  with  surprise.*' 

POPE. 

«<  Achilles  heard,  with  grief  and  rage  oppress'd. 
His  heart  swelPd  high,  and  labour'd  in  his  breast. 
Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  rul*d, 
Now  fir*d  by  wratb,  and  now  by  reason  cooFd : 
.    That  prompts  his  hand  to  draw  the  deadly  sword. 
Force  thro*  the  Greeks,  and  pierce  their  haughty  lord : 
This  whispers  soft,  his  vengeance  to  control^ 
And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul. 
Just  as  in  anguish  of  suspense  he  stay*d, 
While  halfunsheath'd  appear*d  the  glittering  blade, 
Minerva  swift  descended  from  above. 
Sent  by  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove ; 
For  both  the  princes  claim*d  her  equal  care. 
Behind  she  stood,  and  by  the  golden  hair 
Achilles  seiz*d ;  to  him  alone  confess*d, 
A  sable  cloud  conceal*d  her  from  the  rest. 
He  sees,  and  sudden  to  the  goddess  cries, 
Known  by  the  flames  that  sparkle  from  her  eyes.*' 

OOWPER. 

**  He  ended,  and  Achilles*  bosom  swell'd 

With  indignation ;  racking  doubts  en8u*d, 

And  sore  perplex*d  him,  whether  forcing  wide 

A  passage  through  them,  with  his  blade  unsheath'd. 

To  lay  Atrides  breathless  at  his  foot. 

Or  to  command  his  stormy  spirit  down. 

So  doubted  he,  and  undecided  yet. 

Stood  drawing  forth  his  fSUchion  huge ;  when,  lo ! 

Down  sent  by  Juno,  to  whom  both  alike 
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is  an  antitheftis  not  to  be  found- 
though  there  is  something  like  it — 
in  Homer. 
"  This  whispers  soft,  his  vengeance  to 

control, 
And  calm  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul/' 
sounds  like  commonplace  to  our  ears 
now^though  it  is  likewise  common 
sense.  **  A  soft  whisper "  did  not 
suit  the  ear  of  Achilles— at  least,  not 
from  cool  reason,  thoueh  assuredly 
from  warm  Briseis — and 
"  A  sable  cloud  conceal'd  her  from  the 

rest,»' 
is  not  in  Homer ;  for  Homer  never 
spoke  nonsense;  and  nonsense  it 
would  have  been  to  have  said  that  a 
sable  cloud  was  present  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Sotheby's  translation,  we  may 
safely  say,  is  admirable.  It  has  but 
one  line  more  than  the  original — 
and  loses  little  either  of  the  style 
or  sense  of  Homer. 

"  Swelled  his  high  heart,  and  thrilled  in 
every  vein," 

is  a  line,  the  construction  of  which 
Pope  was  too  fond  of,  and  its  latter 
half  is  weak  and  futile ;  and  the  last 
line  of  all,-* 

**  As  from  her  eyes  the  living  lightning 
flew," 

Is  a  sorry  substitute  in  its  mere- 
tricious glitter,  for 

But  with  these  blemishes — which 
to  some  people  may  not  seem 
blemishes  at  all,  but  beauties,  the 
translation  is  such  as  probably  to 
surpass  the  power  of  any  other  of 
our  living  Poets. 

Even  more  admirable  is  the  trans- 
lation by  Cowper.  It  is  almost  as 
literal  as  translation  can  be ;  and  we 
do  not  scruple  to  say  that  it  is  fault- 
less. 
**  Stood  drawing  forth  his  falchion  huge ; 

when  lo ! 
Down  sent  by  Jano,  to  whom  both  alike 
Were  dear,  and  who  alike  watched  over 

both, 
PalUa  descended" 

Is  perfectly  Homeric  But  were 
we  to  indulge  ourselves  Va  criticism, 
we  should  nnd  ourselvesre-transcri- 
bing  the  whole  paasage.  Cowper  is 
bald«»Cowper  is  dull— Cowper  is 
tamet   So  drivel  the  dunces«-but 


Hofnef'. 


[Apri. 


ly  IS  c 
his  great  loss  will  be  far  greadier  re- 


even  at  tUd  time  of  day,  few  feel, 
and  fewer  know,  what  is  the  power 
of  blank  verse — and  of  blank  verse 
Cowper  was  a  grisat  master. 

Pallas  has  v^ished  away  into  the 
mansion  of  .£gis-armed  Jove,  and 
Achilles  is  left  agidn  to  struggle  with 
his  own  great  heart  The  awe  of 
that  sudoen  celestial  visit  yet  lies 
upon  him,  and  his  sword  is  chained 
in  the  scabbard.  But  thoueh  he  will 
obey  the  mandate,  he  feels  free  in  his 
obedience  still  to  fling scomand  wrath 
into  the  face  of  the  King.  Enoush 
that  he  slays  him  not  where  he  stands, 
but  yet  allows  him  life.  Juno  her- 
self, nor  Jove  either,  shall  wrong 
him  out  of  another — and  a  lasting 
revenge.  Nay,  Minerva's  self— tiie 
Goddess  of  Wisdom— had  given  him 
the  privilege  to  shoot  throiu^h  Aga- 
memnon's heart  the  arrows  of  disdain 
—swift  as  those  of  death — and  fore- 
told that  the  day  is  doomed,  when 
hisgri 
paid. 

Such,  we  may  believe,  was  his 
mood;  and  Homer  says,  ere  the 
wra^  of  Achilles  again  bursts  forth, 

'Ar(ii^V9r^d«tii)n,»«i  sviraf  Airyi  x^X^t** 

This  is  introduction  enough— and  in 
the  usual  style  of  Homer.  But  ft 
does  not  satisfy  Dryden;  and  he 
chooses  to  tell  us  how  Achilles  look- 
ed and  felt,  contrary  to  tiie  positive 
assertion  of  Homer. 

*'  At  her  departure,  his  disdain  retumM  ; 
The  fire   she  fanned  with  greater  fury 

bum*d ; 
Rumbling  within,  till  thus  it  found  » 

vent"— 

Homer  does  not  say  that  Minerva 
fanned  the  fire— that  would  have 
indeed  been  a  work  of  supererogation, 
and  a  Milesian  fulfilment  of  the  man- 
date of  Juno.  <<  Rumbling  witiihi.''  is 
in  the  vein  of  old  Chapman's  ^  brist- 
ling his  breast" 

Pope  saw  the  simple  words,  mad 
felt  tneir  power— ana  therefore  says, 
sufficiently  well — 

*<  Nor  yet  the  rage  his  boiling  hcsrt  for- 

sook, 
Which  thus  redoubling  on  Atridca  brok#«* 

Cowper  writes, 

f  But  though  from  violence^  yet  not 
words 
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By  this  I  swear,  when  bleeding  Greece  again 
Shill  call  Achillea,  she  shall  call  in  vain. 
When,  flu8h*d  with  slaughter,  Hector  comes  to  spread 
The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the  dead. 
Then  shalt  thou  mourn  th*  affront  thy  madness  gave. 
Forced  to  deplore,  when  impotent  to  save ; 
Then  rage  in  bitterness  of  soul,  to  know 
This  act  has  made  the  bravest  Greek  thy  foe." 

COWFEB. 

<<  O  charged  with  wine,  in  steadfiutness  of  Uuc9» 
Bog  unabash'd,  and  yet  at  heart  a  deer ! 
Thou  never,  when  the  troops  have  taken  arms. 
Hast  dared  to  take  thine  also ;  never  thou 
Associate  with  Achaia*s  chiefs,  to  form 
The  secret  ambush.    No :  the  sound  of  war 
Is  as  the  voice  of  destiny  to  thee. 
Doubtless  the  course  is  safer  far  to  range 
Our  num'rous  host>  and,  if  a  man  have  dared 
Dispute  thy  will,  to  rob  him  of  his  prize. 
Tyiant !  the  Greeks  are  women,  else  themselves 
Would  make  this  contumelious  wrong  thy  last. 
But  hearken,  I  shall  swear  a  solemn  oath 
By  this  my  sceptre,  which  shall  never  bud, 
Kor  boughs  bring  forth  as  once,  which,  having  left 
Its  parent  on  the  mountain-top,  what  time 
The  woodman's  axe  lopp*d  off  its  foliage  green, 
And  strippM  its  bark,  shall  never  grow  again; 
Which  now  the  judges  of  Achaia  bear. 
Who,  under  Jove,  stand  guardians  of  the  laws,— 
By  this  I  swear,  (mark  thou  the  sacred  oath,) 
Time  shall  be,  when  Achilles  shall  be  miss'd ; 
When  all  shall  want  him,  and  thyself  the  power 
To  help  the  Achaians,  whatsoe'er  thy  will ; 
When  Hector  at  your  heels  shall  mow  you  down. 
The  hero-Blaughfring  Hector !  Then  thy  soul, 
Vexation-stung,  shall  tear  thee  with  remorse 
That  thou  hast  8com*d,  as  he  were  nothing  worthy 
A  chief,  the  soul  and  bulwark  of  your  cause.*' 

60THEBY. 

**  Swoln  drunkard !  dog  in  eye,  but  hind  in  Jieart^ 

Who  ne'er  in  war  sustain'st  a  warrior's  part. 

Nor  join'st  our  ambush ;  for  alike  thy  fear 

In  war  and  ambush  views  destruction  near. 

More  safe,  'mid  Grsecia's  ranks  th'  inglorious  toil. 

To  grasp  some  murmurer's  unprotected  spoiL 

Plunderer  of  slaves-HBlaves  void  of  soul  as  sense— 

Or  Greece  had  witness'd  now  thy  last  offence. 

Yet— by  this  sceptre,  which,  untimely  reft 

From  its  bare  trunk  upon  the  mountain  left, 

Bark'd  by  the  steel,  and  of  its  foliage  shorn, 

Nor  bark  nor  foliage  shall  again  adorn, 

But  borne  by  powerful  chiefs  of  high  command, 

Guardians  of  law,  and  judges  of  the  land : 

Be  witness  thou,  by  this  tremendous  test 

I  ratify  my  word,  and  steel  my  breast, 

The  day  shall  come,  when  Greece,  in  dread  alarm. 

Shall  lean  for  succour  on  Pelides'  arm : 

Then,  while  beneath  fierce  Hector's  murderous  blade 

Thy  warriors  bleed,  and  chiim  m  vain  thy  aid, 

Rage  shall  consume  thy  heart,  that  madd'ning  pride^ 

Dishonouring  me,  thy  bravest  chief  defied." 
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Dryden  hat  made  some  hits—    It  is  not  in  such  pompous  tenns  ttot 


but  also  many  misses — Achilles  at 
once  gives  vent  to  a  matchless  burst 
of  the  concentrated  essence  of  scorn. 

Drunkar4i  Dog-eye,  Deer-beart! 

Wecall  this  witt/ftwt  in  parco.  Dry- 
den leaves  out  both  dog  and  deer! 
Incredible*  And  of  one  line  makes 
three — a  commentary  rather  than  a 
translation. 


'  Arms  are  tlio  trade 

8001**— 


of  each  Plebeian 


is  a  pure  interpolation — and  most 
unlike  the  direct  charge  ag^st  the 
king  by  Achilles*  Nothing  can  be 
worse. 

«  To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour/* 

is  in  itself  good,and  we  suppose  it  im- 
possible to  translate  adequately  the 
words  **  iknfu6i^^  fittaiXtvi,  A  fine 
flow  of  versification  perhaps  redeems 
this  version— but  at  its  close  we  feel 
how  feeble,  even  in  Drjrden,  is  the 

£roud  prophecy  of  Achilles,  who  in 
iomer  concluaes  with  calling  him- 
aelf  what  all  the  world  knew  he  was, 
«^ir«y  'A;^«iiilv,  an  avowal  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  worth  most 
suitable  and  sublime. 

Pope  almost  entirely  succeeds 
where  Dryden  utterly  fails.  In  the 
first  burst,  he  oughtnot,  however,  to 
have  let  escape  himOUJiet^ts,  which 
is  ill  supplied  by  the  whole  line, 
though  it  DC  a  strong  one, 

*<  O  monster!  mixed  of  insolence  and 
fear." 

That  strong  line,  indeed,  does  not 
contain  within  it  6tMC«fij— T>ut  the 
dog  and  deer.  The  line  naming  these 
anunals  is  perfect. 

Achilles  oecomes  rather  too  much 
of  the  rhetorician  in  Pope's  hands ; 
but  he  declaims  with  great  energy, 
and  we  shall  not  play  the  captious 
critic  on  his  oration.  We  must  ob- 
ject, however,  to  two  lines,  which, 
doubtless,  Pope  thought  a  mighty 
improvement  on  Homer, 

"  Wben  flash'd  with  slaughter,  Hector 

comes  to  spread 
The  purpled  shore  with  mountains  of  the 
dead." 


hero  speaks  of  hero— especially  when 
soul-inflamed;  nor  is  it  thus  that 
Homer  makes  Achilles  speak  of  Hec- 
tor. No  purple  shores — no  moun* 
tains  of  the  dead — simply 

fVT  if  9r«XAe;  vf'"£»r#(sf  dfi^^ 

"  When  many  dying  fall  beneath 
The  hero-slaughtering  Hector." 

Cowper,  as  usual,  keeps  dose  id 
Homer.  And,  after  all,  of  a  Great 
Poet  the  most  literal  version  must 
be  the  best.  Better  to  lose  some- 
thing—than to  get  much  that 
has  no  business  there— which  majr 
be  not  only  idle,  but  false  to  the 
truth— mingling  styles  and  spirits 
that  "  own  antipathy" — ^that  will 
with  difficulty  be  brought  to  coalesce, 
and  that  cannot  be  amalgamated. 

"  O,  chained  with  wine"  is  not 
ohoCec(iSf  for  It  restricts  his  accusation 
to  that  hour— but  Achilles  calls  Afi;a- 
memnon  a  drunkard — a  wine-swiuer 
—or  beer-barrel.    Had  Achilles  be- 
lieved him  drunk  then,  we  scarcely 
think  he  would  have  honoured  him 
by  such  prolonged  and  repeated  Ad^ 
dresses  to  the  Throne.    With  that 
exception,  his  abuse  of  Ajgamemnon 
is  well  rendered — and  it  is  Homeric 
It  is  dangerous  to  Cowper  to  read 
his    translation    immediately   after 
Dryden's  and  Pope's.    There  is  a 
richness  in  their  diction,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  harmonious  sounds  over- 
flowing the  page,  which,  along  with 
the  rhymes,  fiUs  the  ear  with  a  music 
that  wafts  on  the  mind,  and  makes 
reading  something  like  flying — a  plea- 
sure accompanied  with  a  sense,  as  it 
were,of  our  own  easy-workingpowcr. 
Meanwhile,   we  too  often  feel  and 
think   vaguely   and  obscurely — or 
perhaps  not  at  all— and,  as  for  see- 
ing, we  can  scarcely  be  said  some- 
times to  see  any  thing ;  for  we  ei- 
ther trust  to  our  ears,  on  which  oc- 
casions people  shut  their  eyes,  or 
we  behold  men  and  things  floating 
away  by  us,  like  clouds  on  the  air, 
or  bubbles  on  a  stream.  But  Cowper 
strives  to    set  before  us  Homer's 
Iliad  in  its  simplicity— and  it  is  often 
most  simple  when  it  is  most  sublime, 
—and  under  no  delusion,  or  igno- 
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ranee,  reading  the  Bard*8  express 
and  definite  meaning,  why,  to  enjoy 
his  poetry,  we  must  see  things  as 
well  as  hear  words ;  the  imagination 
must  exert  itself,  or,  let  us  say  the 
truth  at  once,  the  gentle  reader  will 
infallibly  fall  asleep.  "  How  magni- 
ficent is  Dryden's  Homer !"  "  How 
splendid  is  Pope's !"  But  be  ordered 
to  sit  down  and  mould  a  Hero  from 
some  of  these  magnificent  or  splen- 
did descriptions,  or  to  stain  one  on 
the  canvass,  and  you  will  find,  on 
comparing  your  statue  or  picture 
with  the  originals  in  Homer,  that 
**  Greek  does  not  meet  Greek,"  tough 
as  may  be  the  tug  of  war;  and  that 
the  wonderingworld,  if  not  admiring, 
must  be  left  to  conjecture  in  what 
forgotten  ancient  bard  or  historian 
you  can  have  found  such  and  such 
personages;  and,  above  all,  what  it 
IS  that  they  are  about — ''  doing  or 
suffering." 

We  have  neither  time  nor  room— 
nor  indeed  inclination — to  make 
many  particular  remarks  on  Cow- 

er's  translation  of  this  speech,  wish- 

ig  to  come  to  Sotheby. 


8; 

"  When  Hector  at  your  heels  shall  mow 

you  down, 
The  hero^daughtering  Hector** 

Here  though  the  first  Ibe  is  not  Ho- 
mer, it  is  surely  far  better  in  itself, 
and  infinitely  more  characteristic  of 
Achilles,  than  Pope's  ^purpled  shores 
and  mountains  of  the  dead,"— and 
shews,  that  if  at  any  time  Cowper  is 
forced  to  depart  from  the  original — 
and  the  structure  of  verse  must  often 
force  every  translator  so  to  do — ^he 
still  writes  in  a  kindred  and  congenial 
spirit.  In  like  manner,  Cowper 
changes  into  a  different  form  of  ex- 
pression the  final  sentiment  of  Achil- 
les, which  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
for  'twould  have  been  easy  to  have 
kept  close  to  the  Greek;  but  he  ad- 
heres to  the  meaning  of  it,  nay,  ra- 
ther intensifies  it;  whereas  Dryden 
"  changes  the  drink  upon  us,"  and 


SolMy^  Homer,  [Apri]> 

for  purple  wine  passes  off  pale  negua, 
as  you  may  assure  yourself  by  look* 
ing  at  the  wishy-washy  stuff  of  the 
last  two  lines  of  Achilles'  speech, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  wersher, 
except  perhaps  saUless  parritch. 

Now,  read  again  Sotheby— after 
you  have  read  the  other  three- 
great  names  all,  Dryden,  Pope,  CJow- 
per— and  read  again  Achilles'  last 
speech— but  not  like  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell's  dying  words— in  Homer. 
You  have  done  so.  And  do  you  not 
think  with  us,  that  Sotheby's  version 
is  the  foremost  of  the  four?  Itis— 
hngo  mtervallo.  From  first  to  last,  it 
breathes  insult  and  scorn,  unweak- 
ened  by  one  needless  or  umuitural 
word  of  ornament, — a  loftier  indigna- 
tion mixing  with  them,  as  Achules, 
swift  of  ton^e  as  of  foo^  eyes  his  own 
sceptre,  which,  after  havingswornby, 
he  intends  to  dash  on  the  ground,—- 
and  finally,  insult,  scorn,  indignation, 
all,  tiiemselves  almost  tamed  in  his 
heroic  breast  by  the  exultation 
that  fills  it  from  the  forethought, 
when  he  shall  have  abandoned  the 
host,  of  his  revenge  on  Agamemnon, 
coming  too  from  the  very  sword  of 
Hector,  his  mighty  foe,  the  hero- 
slaughtermg  Hector,  then  unopposed 
by  the  man  his  long  had  diriionoured 
—the  best  of  all  the  Greeks— «fr»( 

AX***". 

To  have  been  able  so  effectually  to 
rid  himself  of  all  remembrances  of 
the  words  of  Pope  and  Dryden, 
(^except  hi  the  first  lines,  which  he 
improves,)  shews  how  thoroughly 
embued  Sotheby's  mind  is  with  the 
true  feeling  and  knowledge  of  Ho- 
mer's genius— and  tiiis  one  passage 
alone  proves  him  a  great  translator. 

A  sudden  thought  strikes  us — let 
us  leave  Achilles,  and  see  who  of 
the  if^mfXH  are  most  successful  in 
Jupiter's  Nod— when  he  was  "a* 
nia  noddin  in  his  house  at  home." 

Jove  has  been  listening  propitious 
to  the  prayer  of  Thetis  tor  her  son, 
and  he  says, — 


^%**.€'  »  y«^  ^y  9r«Mf  Jy^lT«»,  uV  «x«mA#P, 
.K^h  i%  »$Mfdr$u^  f4iym  *'i^iA#Jo  "OAv^^r. 
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Even  if  you  cannot  read  Greek,  speak  ore  rotunda,)  to  recite  that 

you  will  feel  that  something  sublime  poetry.    Should  you  be  still  rather 

is  goia^  on  there— depend  upon  it —  at  a  loss,  let  Dryden  come  to  your 

by  getting  some  one  who  can,  (and  assistance, 
to  whom  the  gods  have  given  to 

DRYDEN. 

Go  then*  snd  on  the  faith  of  Jove  rely, 
When  Doddiog  to  thy  suit,  he  bows  the  iky— > 
This  ratifies  the  irrevocable  doom : 
The  sign  ordained,  that  what  I  will,  shall  come. 
The  stamp  of  Heaven,  and  seal  of  fste,— he  said. 
And  shook  the  sacred  honoura  of  his  head. 
With  terror  trembled  Heaven's  subsiding  bill^ 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 

POPS. 

But  part  in  peace,  secure  thy  prayer  as  sped, 
Witness  the  sacred  honours  of  our  head. 
The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine, 
The  faithful,  fixed,  irrevocable  sign ; 
Tliis  seals  thy  suit,  and  this  fulfils  thy  vows- 
He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows. 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls — and  gives  the  nod— 
The  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  the  god. 
High  heavens  with  trembling  the  dread  sanction  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

COWPEB. 

And  to  assure  tliee  more,  I  give  the  sign 

Indubitable,  which  all  (ear  expels. 

At  once  from  heavenly  minds.     Nought  so  confirm*d, 

May  ever  be  reversed,  or  rendered  vain. 

He  ceased ;  and  under  his  dark  brows  tub  nod 

Vouchsafed  of  confirmation.     All  around 

I'he  sovereign's  everlasting  head  his  curls 

Ambrosial  shook,  and  the  huge  momitain  reeled. 

80THEBY. 

Hence !  hence !  lest  Juno  now  detect  thee  liere— * 

Away !  Thy  prayer  is  granted — disappear ! 

Go,  firm  in  trust ;  I  pledge  the  brow  of  Jove, 

The  sign  most  sacred  'mid  the  god*8  above ; 

This  stamp  of  Fate,  th*  Irrevocable  sign. 

That  perfects  all  it  promises,  be  thine ! 

He  spake ;  and  fully  to  confirm  his  vow. 

The  sanction  gave,  and  bow'd  his  aw/ul  brow ; 

From  his  immortal  head  profusely  flow'd 

Th*  ambrosial  locks  that  waved  around  the  god. 

While  all  Olympus  trembled  at  the  nod  ! 

Dryden  is  here  not  very  good— nay,  sky,*'  an  expression,  which  the  more' 

he  is  almost  bad— bad — ^very  bad —  you  look  at  it,  here,  becomes  tUe 

though  one  quakes  to  sa^  so  of  Glo-  more  obscure.    Does  it  refer  to 
rious  John,  as  he  was  writing  of  Glo-  ,.     .  ,  , 

rious  Jove.    True  that  these  lines  of        "  «^«fiiTwi  fttr^r^f  wfut^ ; 

his  have  even  a  majestic  flow— as  is  .-  ,^   ,         ,^        . ,       ^        .,    , 

ever  the  case  when  he  wills  it,  with  ^  ^^  ^^,  «  could  not  easily  be 

his   versification;   but    throughout  woi^;ifitd<KMno^  there  fa  nothing 

there  is,  to  our  mhid,  a  mi^ifest  equivalent  to  it  in  the  original,- anH 

struggle  to  be  strong,  which  never-  ^  on  awr  occasion  Homer  ou^htto 

thellSi  faUs  to  a«ta&  the  efforUess  have  haS  his  own  way  entirely.lt  was 

sublimits  of  Homer.   In  this  version  on  this,  for  he  is  perfect 

Jove  tells  Thetis  that  **  h^  bows  the  «  The  stmqt  of  heaven  and  tea/  of  £ite^'* 
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ia  languaM  fitter  far  the  lips  of  » 
ckrk  In  the  Home-office,  the  Cui< 
lomS|  or  Ezeiae,  than  tiie  mouth  of 
Jove.  Look  at  the  words  ia  Homer  I 
Not  one  expression  of  artificial  ap- 
pliances. 

**  He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his 
head," 

is  a  shv  line  that  rather  shuns  the 
originu— 

A  "  subsiding  hiU"  may  )>e  som^ 
thing  very  impressive;  but  we  should 
think  a  hill  had  little  chance  of  sub- 
siding while  it  trembled  with  terror. 
We  speak,  however,  in  the  duic; 
only  this  we  know,  that  Dryden 
was  more  than  half-drunk  when  he 
thought  that  a  translation  of 

Nay,  that  he  was  whole  drunk—^in 
a  state  of  civilation) — ^is,  though  an 
inadequate,  still  a  humane  excuse, 
for  the  enormity  of  attempting  to 
murder  at  one  blow  both  Homer  and 
Jupiter.  Far  gone,  indeed,  must  he 
have  been,  ere,  after  he  had  heard 
Olympus  tremble^  he  could  yet  hic- 
cup out, 

**  And  iirozn  his  shaken  oorla  *"^^rftsia1 
dews  distil." 

That  is  putting  the  horse  b^ind  the 
cart— the  cause  after  the  efiect— ma- 
king  the  Nodder  yield  precedence  to 
the  noddee. 

Pope  is  better--and  he  had  proba- 
bly been  better  still,  had  he  not  been 
haunted  by  Dryden.    Witness 

**  The  sacred  honours  of  our  head.*' 
and 

"  The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine.'* 

That  last  line  is  judiciouslv  stolen  or 
borrowed— of  the  first  we  nave  much 

f  pleasure  in  again  expressing  our  dis- 
ike. 

**  The  stamp  of  fiite  and  sanction  of  the 
god," 

is,  another  piece  of  nlunder  of  which 
we  do  not  grudge  P<^  the  posses- 
sion—and so  is  *•  this  seals  thy  suit»" 
a  s^le  of  talking  less  characteristic 
•f  Jupiter  than  of  a  Jew-clothesman. 
But  die  **  sable  brows,*'  the  "  ambro- 
siid  curh,  and  even  "  all  (Mympus," 
"Ctc.  are  excellent,  and  for  £eir  sake 
We  praise  the  passage, 
imr  tlMMMMMTMiseiofen,  Cow* 


BotMr»  [Aprils 

par's  voice  at  first  hettring  sounds 
somewhat  flat— but  we  soon  perceive 
it  is  a  fine  tenor — he  has  tne  right 
tune,  and  knows  and  gives  its  true 
character.  In  Dryden  and  Pc^m,  Ju« 
piter  is  as  proud  as  Punch ;  in  Cow- 
per  he  is  every  inch  a  King.  He  does 
not  riiew  off  before  Ilietis^  but  gives 
her  a  solemn  and  sublime  assurance 
of  his  benignant  will— just  as  he  did 
in  Homer.  No  vHlnessinfi^  "  the  sa- 
cred honours  of  his  head,' —no  seal- 
S— and  no  stamping.  ''Huge  moun- 
I  reel'd"  is  magnificent,  though 
we  are  loath  to  lose  "  Olympus." 
The  passage  reads  like  a  version  of 
Homer  by  Milton. 

Sotheby  far  excels  Dryden  and 
Pone— does  he  equal  Cowper?  Many 
will  say  yes — ^we  reluctantlv  say  no. 
Iliroughout  the  whole  of  his  T^s- 
lation  of  the  Uiad,  Cowper  seems 
never  to  have — ^though  he  well  knew 
them— cared  what  oth^  translators 
had  done.  He  might  have  siud,  like 
Anthony, 

"  I  only  speak  right  on." 

From  this  wise  foreetfulness  arose 
utter  fearlessness,  and  thence  power. 
Sotheby,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ac- 
complished and  ambitious  scholar, 
has  come  forward  in  order  to  excel, 
and  he  hopes  to  be  the  Prizeman. 
He  is  seen  often  striving  to  outshine ; 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  he  seems 
less  desirous  of  honouring  Homer, 
than  of  triumphing  over  *<  his  tra- 
ducers."  Jupiter,  not  wishing  to 
awaken  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  says  to 
Thetis, 

which,  though  decisive,  is  not  dis- 
courteous—though peremptory,  po- 
lite. That  he  was  in  no  great 
quandary,  and  was  very  for  from 
wishing  Thetis  to  hurry  herself,  is 
manifest  from  the  self-composure 
displaved  in  his  preface  to  his  cele- 
brated Nod,  noj^lessthan  in  his  cele- 
brated Nod  itself,  thebeau4deal  of  a 
Nod  (as  we  believe  Jt  was  remarked, 
without  his  being  sensible  of  aaving 
so,  bv  our  friend  Charles  Nodier^ 
even  in  the  Land  of  Nod.  Why,  then, 
^ould  Sotheby  have  shewn  Jupiter 
in  such  flurried  darm  of  Juno  P  Th% 
terrified  Thunderer  orders  Hieds 
<^  five  times:  1.  «<  Hence  I"  t. 
«  Hence  I"  3.  «  Away  I"  4.  ''Db- 
appear."  5.  "Go!"  Sudi^zlraw 
repetition  can  be  thought  iMtall 
oidy  en  the  ground  of  extreaie  IRI* 
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iM  the  beauty  of  the  use  ef  **  Blgn*^ 


pldation-vand  jrivee  one  the  idee,  mot 
of  Jove  the  Cloud-compeller)  but 


twice,  and  it  probably  had  not  bean 

the  Hen-pedced.  Sotheby,  too,  must  but  for  the  niymc    The  five  liaaa 

needs  have  the  *<  stamp  of  fate/'  from '^  He  spake"  are  noble.  ladead, 

which,  by  the  by,  we  should  like  to  we  camiot  imagine  them  improved ; 

see  fairly  out  of  the  hands  of  the  and  therefore  toe  judge»— that  is  We 

distributor.    ^  Firm  in  trust,"  for  — f»skn  the  prize  to  Cowper  and 

"•^(A  «rfr«i9«c,"  is  simple  and  strong,  Sotheby  coigunct  in  brackets, 

and  sufficient.    ''  Pledge  the  brow  The  feeling  of  the  sublimity  of 

of  Jove,"  is  very  fine;  and  its  slight  this  renowned  passage  of  Homer  is 

deviation  from  the  original  is  on  not,  however,  complete  without  what 

that  account  allowable^    We  do  not  follows  the  Nod. 

T#  y*  Si  fiu>^t9mm  }iMjM#yf9*  «  fti»  tteurck 
£j(  ixm  ixr^  /trnhmt  iir  my)Jit»TH  'OAiycirr 

'£|  i)f#r^rf  «f  ir«r(W  iraipr/ir  kn  th  IrX« 
Let  ua  compare  here  agahi  the  competitors  for  the  Gredan  Crowti. 

OEYDEN. 

*'  The  Goddesi  goes  exulting  from  his  sights 

And  seeks  the  aeai  profoMod,  and  leaves  the  realms  of  ^t 

He  moves  into  bU  htll ;  the  Powers  resort 

Each  from  his  house,  to  fill  the  Sovereign's  court. 

Nor  waiting  summons— oor  ezpeetlng  sUkmU- 

But  met  with  reverence,  snd  received  the  Ood. 

He  mounts  the  throne,"  &c 

POPXi 

*<  Swift  to  the  sets  profound  the  Ooddesi  fifes, 

Jove  to  his  starry  mansion  in  the  sides. 

The  shining  svnod  of  th*  immortals  wait 

The  coming  God ;  and  from  their  thrones  of  state, 

Arising  sil^H,  rapt  in  holy  fear. 

Before  the  Majesty  of  Heaven  appear. 

IVtmbliag  they  staad,  whUe  Jove  assomss  the  thssM^"  &e» 

OOWFBli. 

^  Their  eoBfoieMce  dosed,  they  went    Shf,  down  at  oncc^ 

With  headlong  plunge  into  the  briny  deep. 

And  to  bis  own  ethereal  mansion,  Jove. 

His  dread  apprsaeh  perceived,  uprose  the  Gods, 

And  all  at  onee^  to  meet  the  sire  of  all. 

He  reach*d  his  thvoBe»  and  est 

SOTHIBT. 

'<  Their  confersMs  o*^,  the  Oosan  Nyaqik  sgaia 
Down  from  Oijmpas  plunged  bsneath  the  main. 
Jove  sought  his  pahMS  t  as  their  sire  appeared. 
The  Gods  his  might  and  sM^esty  revered  \ 
None  dared  regardless  linger  on  his  seat- 
But  on  their  Idag's  advance  arose  to  greet. 
Jove  on  his  throne  reclined,**  &c. 

l)ryden  may  be  called^-riiould  with  nerefreehnent  on  the  table  but 

you  happen  to  be  in  good  humour—  our  BnufF-boz,  (filled,  by  the  by,  with 

spirited;  should  you  hi^pen,  *<  as  is  Incomparable, akindly-takenpresen^ 

TOur  custom  of  an  afternoon,''  to  be  at  apinch,  from  our  unfoivetftil  friend 

in  apirita  yourself  thmi  you  probably  ki  Wigmore  street.  No  6  Jthe  version 

will  call  him  spleBdid.    But  to  us,  is  farlranfirst-rate.  IttHoner,ThetiB 

w%e  are  aeribbung  away  vanishes  in  a  mosnent— *  B«r  «x«  Xxtw 

<<  In  the  silence  of  midnight's  conteapla-    ■"•^•Y*  ta  Drj^^  "kj  ^  ■«■*■ 
tivehour,"  nathre  to  Area  verta.    Slie  •goea.f' 
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she  "  seeks,"  and  she  "  leaves."  She 
lingers  in  that  long  lazy  line— when 
she  should  have  been  off  like  a  shot 
—down  to  the  deep  like  a  sea-eagle. 

"  The  Powers  resort, 
Each  from  his  house,  to  fill  the  8(^rereign*8 
court," 

is  ^ood  in  itself,  but  bad,  in  so  far  as 
it  IS  a  misreading — for  the  Powers 
were  already  at  court,  and  Homer 
says  they  rose  up  from  their  seats. 
But  a  mere  mistake  of  ignorance  is 
not  to  us  half  so  offensive,  in  a  tran- 
slator of  Homer,  as  a  wilful  error  of 
arrogance,  and  therefore  we  are 
here  gentle  upon  John. 

Pope,  here,  is  much  inferior  to  his 
Master.  In  the  first  line,  *<  flies"  is 
not  at  all  the  right  word ;  neither  is 
**  starry  mansion,"  in  the  second ; 
yet  the  suddenness  of  the  parting  is 
given,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  motion 
of  the  seapdiving  and  of  the  skv- 
soaring  Immortal.  *'  Rapt  in  holy 
fear,"  are  words  that,  to  our  ears, 
seem  not  rightly  applied  to  a  Synod 
of  Heathen  Gods  and  Goddesses. 
They  sound  too  Scriptural— we  hope 
we  are  mistaken— but  we  are  not 
mistaken,  we  fear,  in  objecting  to 
"Trembling  they  stand."  What,  may 
we  ask,*  were  they  so  very  much 
afraid  of?  Still  we  pass  Pope,  by  no 
means  a  nauper,  with  praise  to  the 
next  parish. 

Cowper,  again,  beats  both  Dryden 
and  Pope  hollow.  He  was  full  of 
Homer  then — when  he  saw  Hietis 

<*  Down  at  once 
With  headlong  plunge  into  the  briny 
deep;" 

**  Believe  my  nod,  the  great,  the  certain  sign, 
When  Jove  propitious  hears  the  powers  divine. 
The  sign  that  ratifies  roy  high  command, 
That  thus  I  will ;  and  what  I  will  shall  stand. 
This  said,  his  kingly  brow  the  Sire  inclined, 
The  large  black  curls  fell  awful  from  behind, 
Thick  shadowing  the  stern  forehead  of  the  God : 
Olympus  trembled  at  the  mighty  nod. 
The  Goddess  smiled;  and,  with  a  sudden  leap, 
From  the  high  mountain  plunged  into  the  deep. 
But  Jove  repairM  to  his  celestial  towers, 
And  as  he  rose,  uprose  the  immortal  powers. 
In  ranks  on  either  side  the  assembly  cast, 
Bow*d  down,  and  did  obeisance  as  he  past. 
To  him  enthroned,"  &c 

*Pon  our  honour,  Tickel,  or  Addison,  or  both,  have  acquitted  themselves 
admirably.  They  have  deviated  a  little  too  much  from  the  words,  but 
they  have  preserved  the  spirit  of  Homer,— and  they  need  not  shrink  from 
comparison  with  the  best  of  their  competitors. 

But  where  all  this  while  has  been  sleepbg  old  Chapman  ?  Why.  we  hKT^ 
been  sitting  on  the  flat  folio.    Let  us  see. 


and  how  calm  the  contrast  of 

**  And  to  his  own  etherial  mansion,  Jove  !*' 

What  can  be  better,  too,  than 

*'  Uprose  the  Gods, 
And  all  at  once !" 

Nothing.  Cowper,  again,  had  Mil- 
ton  in  nis  mind.  He  leans  on  the 
rieht  arm  of  Homer,  and  on  the  left 
of  Milton — and  so  doing,  he  is  not 
likely  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

Sotheby  is  rather  better,  perhaps, 
than  Pope— but  very  inferior  to  Cow- 
per. **  Ocean-nymph,"  we  do  not 
relish — we  hardly  know  why — ap- 
plied here  to  Thetis.  She  was  an 
Ocean-nymph,  but  here  we  look  on 
her  as  the  mother  of  Achilles,  and 
wish  Sotheby  had  called  her  Goddess. 
Homer  here  calls  her  simply  n,  and 
we  prefer  that  monosyllable  with  its 
aspirate.  «  i^am"  is  scarcely  cor- 
rect. She  did  not  plunge  "  again." 
It  was  her  first  and  only  plunge — that 
day.  "  Linger  on  his  seat"  «  is  not 
the  potatoe.^'  «  Reclined"  is  surely 
not  "*«tfs{iT."  We  believe  he  sat 
down  on  his  throne,  as  straight  as  a 

Sole  or  a  pine.  Stop — perhaps  not 
[e  leant  a  little  back — like  a  glorious 
oak-tree — slightly  off  the  perpendi- 
cular, yet  with  its  golden  crown 
steadfast  in  tlie  sunshme. 

Where  is  Tickel  ?  Under  a  heap 
of  slips.  Let  us  see  how  he  and 
Addbon—- for  Pope  shrewdly  sus- 
pected the  Spectator  had  a  finger  in 
the  pie— manage  the  matter. 
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XPH  A'EN  ITMnOIIXl  KTADCaN  HEPINIirOMENAnN 
HAEA  KXITIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

2.  . 
p|ioc«  ly).  Aih. 
[  TMs  is  a  diitich  hy  wis$  old  Phocylidei^ 
An  andent  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  In  no  titfy  dayi  ; 
Meaning^  ^  'Tift  riort  for  oood  wikebibbiito  veovvb, 
Not  to  lht  thr  juo  paci  round  thi  roard  likb  a  oripfuii 
bt7t  oatlt  to  chat  whilb  discu9bino  their  tipple." 
An  excellent  ruk  of  the  hearty  old  cock  *tie^ 
And  a  very  fit  motto  to  pmt  to  owr  Noctee,] 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambft 

Bowi'^The  Snuggenf^Time,  Nine  o^clock^Present,  North^  Tickxer, 
und  Sw^HftViih^  Tea,  Coffee,  Causers,  kc.  &c  &c.  &c  &c.  &c  &c 

shepherd. 
Recoet  tbe  passage,  affain,  sir— for  oh  I  but  it's  beautifu',  and  I  couldna 
bae  believed  inat  it  was  Hilton's. 

TICKLER. 

Milton  is  worth  all  your  modem  poets  in  a  lump,  were  you  to  multiply 
them  by— ^ 

shepherd. 
But  we  shanna  put  them  a'  into  a  lump,  Mr  Tickler— nor  multiply  their 
multiplicand  by  any  multiplicawtor  whatsomever ;  for  I  hae  nae  notion  o* 
slumpin'  inspiration  in  that  gate,  asair  injustice  to  a'  individual  Genie.  Let 
ilka  jpoet,  great  and  sma',  staun'  on  his  ain  feet,  and  no  be  afeard  o'  the  takin' 
o'  hiB  altitude,  by  quadrants  in  the  hauns  o'  geometrical  critics — accepp 
them  that  sits  on  ane  anither's  knees,  and  they  may  just  kee]^  sittin'  there ; 
and  them  that  tries  to  owertap  their  betters,  by  getthoff  theu^ells  hoisted 
up  upon  stools  or  tables— to  say  little  or  naething  o^  twa  uree  midr  wha  shall 
be  nameless,  that  speels  up  the  backs  o'  the  brither-bards,  and  look  proudly 
alang  the  heads  o'  the  crood,  seemingly  higher  by  head  and  shouthers  than 
their  supporters  and  elevators,  but  wha  are  sure  to  ffet  a  fk'  at  last— and 
then,  wae's  me !  they're  trampled  aneath  hoofs,  and  never  mair  recover 
either  their  hats  or  their  laurels.    But  receet  the  passage  again,  Mr  North. 

NORTH  (recites), 
^  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad. 
Silence  accompanied— for  bird  and  beast, 
These  to  their  jgrassy  couch,  these  to  their  lair, 
Had  slunk— alfbut  the  wakeful  nightingale-*^ 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sang.   . 
Silence  was  pleased.    Then  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires.    Hesperus,  who  led 
The  starry  host,  shone  brightest,  till  the  moon. 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  niantie  threw." 

SHEPHERD. 

How  beautifully  progressivei  sbr,  up  to  the  tapmost  pitch  o*  noetumal 
beauty  I 
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HOmTH* 

Seemingly  most  simple,  James,  vet,  believe  me,  steeped,  ererj  sjrUable 
and  sentence,  in  imaginadon.  Had  it  net  been  so,  be  assured,  the  "  diyine 
Milton"  had  neter  introduced  so  long  a  descriptiim  into  Paradise  Lost. 
Natural  it  might  hare  been,  without  being  imaff&atiTe;  but,  fai  that  case, 
it  would  haye  disfigured  instead  of  iraproTing  the  poem. 

BHBPBKRD. 

It  may  be  sae.  I  ken  naething,  for  m j  afai  pairt,  about  imagination^ 
that's  to  say,  the  secret  o'  its  power.  For  Fm  a  poet,  and  nae  metaphysi' 
dan ;  whereas  the  Ute  Dr  Thomaa  Brown^wha,  by  the  by,  was  aye  unco 
kind  to  me — was  a  metaphysician,  but  nae  poet 

NOftTH. 

Coleridge  is  both— so  is  Wordsworth-*so  is  Bowles -and  So  was  BfrOn. 
For  my  own  part,  James,  I  am  neither—*— 

SHBPHSHD. 

That's  true. 

NORTfi. 

What* 8  true,  sir  ?    Do  you  dare  to  say  that  I  am  not  sup    ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

Fm  wuUin',  Mr  North,  to  alloo  ye  the  possession  o'  a'  the  powers  that 
eter  glorified  humanity,  ghi  you  would  but  de  ower  layin  traps  for  com- 
pliments to  your  renius  and  tawlons — fishin^for  flatteries,  no  only  frae  the 
likes  o'  me— for  that  I  can  understaun'  and  sympatheese  wi'— butfiae  fules 
and  sumphs  o'  a'  ages  and  sexes — sometimes  wi'  the  flea,  and  sometimes 
wl'  |he  worm— ana  sometimes  wi'  the  baggy  mennon— and  sometimes  wi' 
the  sawmon-rae — and,  when  nae  bait  '11  catch  them,  wi'  the  verra  naked 
hyeuck,  or  a  gim ! 

NORTH. 

I  acknowledee-^I  confess— I  glory  in  that  impeachment  Without  sym- 
pathy, James,  ttiere  is 

"  A  craving  Toid  left  aching  at  mr  heart" 
*Ti8  like  the  air  I  breathe— without  it  I  die.  Thaf  s  the  secret  of  my  seem* 
ing  lore  of— — 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  weel— 1  believe  you— judging  by  mysell— but  what  o*  the  passage  f 

NORTH. 

The  imagination,  therem,  my  dear  Shepherd,  is  conceivable  to  be,  either 
in  the  successive  objects  or  portions  of  descriptions,  that  is^  severally,  in 
each ;  or  not  in  each  singly,  but  in  the  conjunction  of  them  in  the  whoie. 

SHEPHERD. 

Or  baith  ways  at  ance. 

NORTH. 

True.  What  then,  may  be  the  Imagination  of  the  succesdre  members  of 
the  whole  ?  Rather,  is  there  any,  and  what  is  it,  in  them,  in  this  example? 
For  it  may  be  whatever  it  is  in  real  objects. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fm  perplexed  already— what's  your  wull  ? 

NORTH. 

There  appears  to  be  much  of  that  kind  of  Imagination  which  consists  in 
infused  anunation  and  undefined  incipient  Impersonation.  **  Now  came 
stiU  evening  on,"  and  **  Twilieht  grey  had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things 
cki€L**    **  Silence  accompanied:^ 

SHEPHERD. 

You  say  richt,  sir— three  impersonifications. 

NORTH. 

If  I  could  suppose  that  here  were  meant  to  be  Introduced  three  distinct 
figured  personages,  taken  out  of  Italian  poetry,  and  all  sorts  of  poetical 
writinff,  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  I  should  be  sorry.  I  hope  and  confide 
that  Milton  meant  no  more  tiian  that  degree  of  alteration  of  things  from 
their  reality  which  forces  itself  irresistibly  upon  us.  In  certain  proper  moods 
of  coiitemplatiDg  thenu 
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SHEPHERD. 

Imaginative  moods. 

NORTH. 

Try  to  consider  each  expression  as  literally  as  you  can,  and  supppse  that 
Milton  meant  to  represent  the  objects  as  nearly  what  they  are,  to  the  simple 
understanding,  as  poetical  feeling,  predominant,  would  suffer  him.  Try 
how  much  the  word  Evening  is  forced  from  meaning  the  mere  season  or 
hour.  **  Canu  on**  seems  to  mean  more  ^an  that  the  Evening  succeeded  to 
the  day.  In  the  first  place,  it  severs  the  hour,  as  having  a  unity  in  itself; 
in  the  next,  it  attributes  to  the  season  a  power  of  advancing,  an  energy  of 
progress  of  its  own. 

TICKLER. 

Come,  be  clear.  North— no  mysticism. 

NORTH. 

What  I  are  you  listenine  ?  Betur^  that  the  proper  idea  of  Evening  to  the  un- 
derstanding, is  of  a  certun  state  of  external  affairs,  then  co-existent  with  a 
Mffticuhir  portion  of  diurnal  rotation : — Detur^  that  the  natural  idea  of 
Evening  superadds  to  this  something  of  positiveness  in  the  season  of  exist- 
ence, or  unity,  adistiact  entity  in  it 

TICKLER. 

Begin  then,  my  metaphysical  master,  with  an  explanation  of  the  natural 
idea  of  Evening,  and  then  shew  us  what  of  Poetry  or  Imagination — if  any— 
Milton  has  added,  out  of  his  divine  mhid,  to  that  Idea. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  the  richt  method  o*  procedure,  sure  aneuch,  Mr  North..  Mr 
Tickler's  a  clear  headed  tyke. 

NORTH. 

You  will  observe  then  that  the  accustomed  idea  of  Evening  has  in  it  a  de- 
cree of  work  of  imagination,  since  in  it  that  darkness,  or  less  light,  which 
is  merely  the  state,  or  fact,  of  certain  objects  being  less  illumimited  than 
for  some  time  past  ^ev  have  been,  is  conceived  by  us,  in  the  first  place, 
as  a  positive  existing  dusk;  and  in  the  second,  as  brought  on  by  a  certain 
hour  or  season,  whicn  hour  or  season,  being  in  effect  nothing  but  apportion 
of  tiie  admeasurement  of  time,  appears  to  us  to  be  made  up,  and  consist 
of,  in  part,  those  appearances  in  nature  which  are  merely  its  accompani- 
ments,— amongst  others,  for  instance,  of  that  very  darkness  which  at  the 
same  time  it  appears  to  bring ; — ^the  hour,  properly  considered,  can  bring 
nothing :  it  can  only  coexist  with  other  ^tilings,  or  become  existent  along 
with  thenu  And  in  all  ideas  of  day,  night,  seasons,  &c.,  there  is  such  illu- 
sion. 

TICKLER. 

As  the  old  Schoolmen  used  to  say, 

^  In  omnem  sensus  actum  influit  Imaginatio.** 

NORTH. 

Correctiy  quoted,  Tim  ?  Nevertheless,  there  must  be  an  idea  of  Evening, 
which  being  the  universal  idea,  and  as  necessarily  conceived  bv  the  human 
understanduig  as  that  the  Sun  sets,  though  mixed  in  part  of  illusory  con- 
ception, is  not^  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  to  be  accounted  imagination. 

TICKLER. 

Granted. 

NORTH. 

Let  us  take,  then,  this  accustomed,  simple,  necessary  id^  and  see  how  hx 
the  expressions  of  the  passage  in  question  go  beyond  it  It  shall  then  appear, 
that  in  Milton's  expressions  tiiere  is  conceived  something  more,  namely,  of 
the  motion  of  that  which  has  no  motion ;  and,  as  I  think,  of  an  energy,  and 
almost  a  will  of  motion  in  itself.  In  some  way,  the  words  are  lifted  out  of 
prose,  and  but  a  littie  way.  The  epithet  "  still,"  though  as  ordhnary  an 
epitiiet  to  Eveninff  as  you  can  find,  enhances  the  effect,  the  separation  of 
Evening,  from  bemg  nothing  but  a  slate,  witii  time,  of  external  existence. 

TICKLER. 

But  you  must  make  out  more  distinctiy,  sir,  the  division  between  Ao  M- 
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tural  imaginatioii  which  is  in  our  usual  Idea  of  Evening,  and  the  heightened 
imagination  that  is  in  Milton's  expressions. 

NORTH. 

I  will.  If  you  go  through  the  description,  you  find,  as  to  each  object 
of  thought,  some  lieightening  of  the  same  sort  **  TwiUght  had  cladj* — ' 
an  energy  of  action.  Even  "Silence  acannpanied^'^-AB  an  aet,-~and  an 
act  of  that  which  is  so  far  from  being  somethingv  that  it  is  not  even  the 
negation  of  an  entity,  but  the  negation  of  certain  actions  of  entities.  Be- 
sides, whatever  it  is,  it  is  included  in  the  state  of  external  things.  U  does  not 
" accompany."  "  Hesperus  that ied^^' — " host,* — "  rode briffhtestj" — ** cloud* 
ed  majesty^'* — "  queen^* — "  unveiled  her  light,*' — observe  here  is,  at  every 
point  almost,  a  heightening  from  the  inanunate  reality.  The  only  part  oif 
the  description  which  is  without  alteration  from  reality,  is  Irird  emd  bettst^they 
being  already  animate.  What  is  to  be  remarked,  in  respect  to  them,  is  mere- 
ly the  generalizing  way  in  which  they  are  disposed  of,  and  perhaps  the 
word  '*  slunk."  Now,  supposing  the  description  to  be  a  tolerably  eooHd  one, 
we  may  say  that  every  step  of  it  falls  under  imlagiiiation,  severally.  The 
objects  being  either  such  as  naturally  affect  imagination  without  any  height- 
ening from  the  peculiar  and  strong  feelings  of  the  poet,  or  being  brought 
under  imagination,  or  their  natural  imaj^ination  enhanced  by  such  heighten- 
ings.  The  nightingale  singing  sole,  is  in  herself  an  object  to  imagination. 
I  do  not  take  "  living  sapphires"  to  have  the  sense  of  that  infused  animation 
which  belongs  to  impersonation,  but  merely  the  effect  to  the  eye.  The 
firmament  "  glowed**  may  have  a  slight  degree  of  imagination.  There  is 
something  in  the  conception  beyond  what  the  cold  understanding  gives. 

TICKLER. 

You  have  explained  your  meaning  well,  sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

Middlin.' 

NORTH. 

Is  there,  then,  I  ask,  gentlemen,  besides  this  imagination  in  the  parts,  an3r 
imaginative  effect  in  the  whole,  that  is,  an  effect  resulting  from  the  com- 
bination of  all  the  parts?  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  is,  and  tJiat  the 
impression  which  is  left  from  the  whole  is  that  of  a  living  calu. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  Leevin'  Cawm ! 

NORTH. 

If  so,  the  contribution  of  every  part  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  intelli- 
gible. The  stillness  throughout—the  song  that  does  not  disturb  silence-^ 
the  lights  so  serene  and  yet  pregnant  wiui  life — the  infused  animation  of 
every  object  that  has  not — and  the  sufiliciency  of  animation  in  those  that 
have  it — have  all  a  perfect  propriety.  It  may  not  belong  exactly  to  the 
question  I  am  considering-—— 

SHEPHERD. 

What  question  ? 

NORTH. 

^though  it  does  to  the  poetical  analysis  of  the  passage,  to  show  the 

skilful  progress  of  impressiveness. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ah,  ah !  ma  man !  You're  borrowiu'  frae  me  noo — for  that's  tlie  verra 
first  observe  I  made  on  your  selectin'  the  passage. 

NORTH. 

So  much  the  better,  James.  Observe  then,  on  the  whole,  each  object 
rising  in  this  respect  above  another— and  yet  not  by  a  scale.  For  instance, 
when  real  living  creatures  are  introduced,  it  is  done  in  gradation,  first,  those 
that  sleep,  then  the  night-singer,  in  whom  the  feeling  of  animal  natural  life 
is  raised  to  its  height,  bv  the  line  "  She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant 
sung."  And  immediately  a  great  tranquillization  follows,  and  that  animal 
vitality  is  blotted  out  by  insensate  things,  and  no  pulse  or  breathing  is 
more,  save  those  which  circylate  in  space,  and  in  the  bosom  of  universal 
nature. 
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•BIPHBBP. 

Sdll  following  out  ma  original  idea  I 

NOaTH. 


DetuTp  that  all  I  hare  said  it  right— here  it  than  ahewn  by  an  inctance 
what  it  meant  properl j  by  a  poe&al  detcription— that  is  to  taj,  of  many 
ways  belieTed>  one  way  is  shewn  in  which  a  description  is  plsiced  under 
tiie  reign  of  Imagination. 

SHBPHEaD. 

Aneuch.    Be  dune,  sir. 

NORTH. 

This  is  the  preparatory  part  of  the  enquiry.  Then  ensues  this  other 
question — What  is  in  Mm  instance  tiie  character,  quslity,  nature  of  the 
affection  of  imaffinatl<m  ?  It  is  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  essentially 
feeling.  Secondly,  that  it  is  feeling  of  a  singular,  remote,  and  rather  mya- 
terious  kind.  Thirdly,  the  feeling  is  that  whidi  accompanies  and  entera 
into  the  lower  degrees  of  impersonation.  If  the  impression  resulting  from 
the  whole,  is  that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  by  the  expression,  a 
UTiNo  CALM,  this  belougs  to  the  same  mode  of  imagination.  It  is  as  if  the 
yast  and  deep  tranquillity,  the  very  rest  and  peace,  were  self-conscious. 

TICKLBR. 

You're  a  clever  lad.  Kit,  Perge  Puer. 

NORTH. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  repeat,  that  in  this  particular  act  or  mode  of 
imagination,  the  analysis  of  imagination  gives  this  form,  which  alwaya 
mpears  to  me  to  be  the  essential  and  proper  form  of  imagination,  viz. 
th»fc  an  object  beln^  given  to  the  understanding,  by  a  new  and  further  in* 
tellectual  act,  a  feelmg  not  proper  to  the  object  (Ihat  is,  not  proper  to  it  in  ita 
truth,  as  conceived  by  the  understanding;  is  superinduced  upon  it  Try 
this  in  one  or  two  instances.  "  Silence  was  pleased."  What  is  given  to  the 
understanding  ?  He  noiselessness  and  hush  of  night— and  song  delighting 
the  ear,  and  not  disturbing  to  the  heart,  but  rather  quickening  and  deepen- 
ing the  affection,  produced  by  tiie  general  hush  and  repose.  But  herein 
moved  imagination  perceives  a  listening  spirit  of  silence — and  that  pleasure 
which  is  felt  by  the  bodily  imagined  witness,  the  poet,  or  any  other,  and 
that  non-disturbance  and  rather  vivifying  and  intensifying  of  his  affection 
of  stillness  and  peace,  is,  by  a  turn  of  ima^ation,  transferred  to  that  spirit 
which  Is  conceived  to  be  pleased  witii,  and,  instead  of  being  annihilated,  to 
exist  in  more  animation  by  virtue  of  those  sounds.  There  is  here  both  a 
production  and  a  variation  of  thought,  beyond  or  after,  or  from  what  ia 
given,  proper  to  the  understanding.  Is  there,  by  means  of  these  furtiier  in- 
tellectual acts,  any  new  different  feeling  induced  towards  the  object  of  the 
vnderstanding  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is,  Uiough  the  difference  may  be  dlA* 
cult  to  define.  For  it  is  quite  impossible  that  we  should  look  witii  the  same 
affection  of  feeling  on  objects  materially  different,  though  it  is  often  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  our  feeling  is,  especially  towards  objects  which  do  not 
affect  us  with  strong  emotion ;  as  indeed  very  many  of  tiie  feelings  of  ima- 
gination are  of  so  slight,  delicate,  fine  a  kind,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to 
speak  of  them,  or  to  call  them  feeling,  they  are  so  infinitely  remote  from  tiie 
vehement,  and  possessing  power  of  ordinary  passion.  Our  feeling,  or  the 
affection  of  our  mind,  the  disposition  to  feel,  cannot  be  the  same  towards 
objects  so  different  as  the  actual  silence  of  nature,  and  tiiat  vivified  sOence 
havinff  a  soul  into  which  song  is  instilled.  The  affection  with  which  we 
consider  silence  itself,  including  in  it  the  Idea  of  tranquillity,  is  that  of  tran 

3uillity  mixed  with  something  of  solemnity,  and  from  Its  vacancy  of  fear. 
(ut  if  silence  is  considered  as  <*  living,"  the  sense  of  solemnity  is  taken  off 
in  some  degree,  that  of  fear  altogether. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  thank  Heaven,  this  metafeesical  enquiry,  for  it  was  nae  loi^^iala 
the  natur  o'  inugination,  is  owre,  and  that  I  hae  survived  it,  thoi^  tmmt% 
wee  fentish— sae  let's  drap  in  a  thummle-fu'  o'  cogniac  batil  thfi—M  1  ^ 

seventh  or  aucht  cup,  think  ye,  sir,  o'  coffee— and  fortified  by  the  I 

I  wad  fain  trust  that  sae  I  shall  be  able  to  endure  the  aeveroel  i 
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it  is  in  the  power  o*  man  to  inflick.    Bfr  Udder,  spoot  you,  in  your  turn^a 
screed  o'  Milton. 

TICKLBB, 

The  other  Shape, 
If  Shape  it  mkht  be  called,  that  slume  had  none^ 
Distinguishabfe  in  member,  joint  or  limb ; 
Or  substance  might  be  caU'd  that  shadow  seemed. 
For  each  seem'd  either  \  black  it  stood  as  night» 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  hel^ 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart;  what  seem*d  its  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
Satan  was  now  at  hnnd       i 

SBXPBBAD  (looking  round.) 
What  said  ye?  Sawtan  at  haun'l 

NORTH. 

Speak  of  the  Devil  and  he'll  iqppear,  is  a  general  rule,  my  dear  JameSf 
subject  to  an  occasional  excepti<m.    Regahi  your  compoinure. 

8HBPHERD. 

If  s  a  fearsome  passaffe. 

TicKLBR  {Joking  North's  cnUch  wider  Ms  arm  ond  imitating  the  Poiee^ 
gesture^  and  numner  of  the**  old  man  eloquent^*) 

In  this  sublime  passage,  the  power  of  Imagination  is  at  its  height  Tfaia 
Being,  who,  at  the  gates  of  heU,  offers  combat  to  Satan,  lias  not  even  vet  been 
named,  as  ilf  the  poet  were  so  lost  in  the  emotion  accompanying  the  sight 
of  the  phantom  he  had  himself  conjured  up,  that  even  a  very  name  had 
not  risen  yet  for  what  was  so  unsubstantiaL  He  scarcely  dares  to  call  it  by 
the  vague  term  **  Shape;"  but  as  soon  as  he  does  so,  qualifies  even  tluil 
approach  to  substantiality,  by  saying,  *'  if  Shape  it  might  be  called,  which 
shape  had  none  distinguishable,"  or  ^  substance  might  be  called  that 
shadow  seemed.*'  Then  he  adds  that  still  forther  feeling  of  unreality— 
«  each  seemed  either,"  that  is,  substance  seemed  diadow,  shadow  seemed 
substance.    Thus  uncertain  in  its  horror  to  his  eyes,  **  black  it  seemed  at 

3ht ;"  not  utter  darkness,  but  something  black  and  grim,<'darlcness  Tisible** 
ierce— not  as  a  Fury— for  that  would  be  something  too  definite,  since  the 
image  of  a  fury  is  of  something  conceived  to  exist— but  fierce  as  ten  fiiriea^ 
an  expression  in  which  all  individuality  is  lost,  and  nothing  conv^edto  ikm 
mind  but  an  idea  of  aggregated  and  accumulated  fierceness.  ^  Terrible  at 
hell"  is  still  more  vague,  and  purposely  so,  or  rathor  so  under  the  power  of 
the  emotion ;  yet  in  all  this  obscurity,  unsubstantiality  and  ahadowiness,  ii 
Bho<»k  a  dreadful  dart,  (observe  how  much  e£foct  to  in  that  word,  it,)  something 
not  described  by  any  quality,  as  of  size  or  shape,  but  merely  **  dreadful"-* 
how,  why,  or  in  what  dreadful,  we  know  not ;  while  this  motion  of  its 
weapon  directs  the  mind  to  look  on  the  Shape  that  brandtohes  it,  and  lot 
that  which  seemed  its  head— not  its  head,  out  that  which  in  that  fiiry* 
haunted  and  infernal  darlcness  seemed  its  head— the  likeness — ^not  the  reality 
«-but  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on !  Poetry  alone  could  give  such 
an  Imaj^ination  as  tliis — for  painting  would  at  once  of  necessity  give  out* 
lines,  features,  lealities,  which,  however  enveloped  in  obscurity,  would  be 
hXel  to  the  fearful  eire<^  and  embody  too  sensibly  the  here  almost  unem* 
bodied  attributes  of  this  seeming,  shadowy,  threatening,  scarcely-extoting^ 
yet  most  terrific  Impersonation  I 

SHEPBBRD. 

Had  ma  twa  een  been  shut  the  noo,  like  them  o'  a  Methodist  minister 
sayin*  grace,  I  could  hae  sworn  that  you  was  Mr  North,  Mr  Tickler.  His 
Terra  vice  I  And  Uien,  as  to  the  matter,  the  same  licht  o'  truth  fitfully  bricht- 
•nin'  tliiough  the  glimmer  or  gloom  o'  a  mair  or  less  perfeck  incomprehen- 
sibility     An'  tiiat^  what  you  twa  chiels  ca'  pheelosoficcal  creetyschtom  ? 

TICKLER. 

Pray  recite,  James,  a  passage  from  the  Excursion,  that  I  may  make  it 
undeigo  a  similar  process  of  mvestigation  into  the  principles  of  composi- 
tion. 
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SQEPHBRD. 

Mee  receet  a  passage  frae  the  Excursion? 

NORTH. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  that  Poem,  Tickler  ? 

TICKLER. 

The  Excursion  is  full  of  fine  poetry,  but  it  is  not  what  the  author  intended 
it  to  be,  and  believes  that  it  is— a  Great  Poem.  Mr  Wordsworth  cannot  con- 
ceive a  mighty  plan.  His  imagination  is  of  the  first  order ;  but  his  intellect 
does  not  seem  tome,  who  belong, you  know.  North,  to  the  old  school,  com- 
manding and  comprehensive.  His  mind  has  many  noble  visions,  but  they 
come  and  go,  each  in  its  own  glory ;  a  phantasmagorial  procession,  beauti- 
ful, splendid,  sublime,  but  not  anywhere  forming  a  Whole,  on  which  the 
spectator  can  gaze,  entranced  by  the  power  of  unity. 

SUEPHERD. 

Entranced  by  the  power  o'.Unity !  Havers— clavers ! 

TICKLER. 

Considered  as  a  work  that  is  to  hand  down  his  name  to  future  ages, 
among  those  of  our  great  English  poets,  our  Spensers  and  our  Miltons,  I 
roust  think  it  a  failure,  and  that  it  will  for  ever  exclude  him  from  that  band 
of  immortals.  But  you  have  taught  me,  sir,  to  see  that  it  contains  passages 
of  such  surpassing  excellence,  in  the  description  of  external  nature,  and  in 
the  delineation  oT  feeling,  passion,  and  thought,  that  I  think  they  may  be 
set  by  the  side  of  the  best  passages  of  a  similar  kind  to  be  found  within 
the  whole  range  of  poetry. 

SHEPHERD. 

That* s  praise  aneuch  to  satbfy  ony  reasonable  man. 

NORTH. 

We  are  not  now  speaking  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr  Wordsworth,  but  of 
ourselves*— 


Andthewarld. 


SHEPHERD. 


NORTH. 

Hv  admhradon  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  genius  is  well  known  to  the  universe, 
and  has  often  been  expressed  with  more  enthusiasm  than  has  been  accom- 
nanied  by  the  sympathies  even  of  the  wisest.  1  hope  it  is  nevertheless 
Judicious ;  and  I  have  always  given  reasons  for  my  delight  in  his  works. 
But  the  admiration  of  some  of  his  critics  has,  of  late  years,  been  any  thing 
but  judicious;  and  the  language  in  which  it  has  been  expressed,  so  out^ 
Tweous,  as  to  do  greater  injury  to  his  just  and  fair  fame,  than  all  the  attacks 
of  his  mightiest  or  meanest  enemies.  The  Excursion  has  been  often  com* 
pared  by  the  cockneys  with  Paradise  Lost ;  and  that  portion  of  the  Reading 
Public  who  know  something  of.  Mr  Wordsworth's  poetry,  but  not  much, 
have  become  indignant  and  di^usted  at  such  foolery,  and  transferred,  un- 
eonsciously,  to  the  bard  himselfsome  of  those  ungenial  feelings  with  which 
it  was  inevitable  and  ri^ht  that  they  should  regard  the  idiots  who  had  set 
him  up  as  their  idol.  His  genius  is  indeed  worthy  of  far  other  worship. 

TICKLER. 

With  Milton !  Shakspeare !  forsooth !  Why,  Paradise  Lost  is,  by  the  con* 
sent  of  all  the  civilized  world,  declared  to  be  the  grandest  and  most  sublime 
poem  that  ever  emanated  from  the  mind  of  man,  equally  so  in  conception 
and  in  execution.  It  embraces  all  that  human  beings  can  feel  or  com- 
prehend of  themselvei^  their  origin,  and  their  destiny.  The  Excursion 
IS  an  eloquent  and  poetical  journal  of  a  few  days'  walk  among  the  mountains 
of  the  north  of  England,  kept  by  one  of  the  party,  in  which  every  syllabie» 
ffood,  bad,  and  indifferent,  that  was  uttered  by  the  three  friends,  was  care- 
fully recorded,  and  many  connecting  descriptions  introduced  by  the  jour- 
nalist himself,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  trio  who  had  *'  the  accomplish- 
ment of  verse."  I  have  said  enough  already  to  expose  the  frantic  folly  ci 
those  who  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Excursion. 

SHEPUERD. 

Quite  aneudk 

NORTH. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  you  so  reasonable,  Tickler. 
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TICKLER. 

Nay»  I  am  even  an  enthusiastic  Wordsworthian. 

NORTH. 

Althoug^h  the  Plan  of  the  Excursion  is  altogether  inartificial^  and  far  from 
felicitous  in  any  respect^  jet  it  affords  room  for  the  display  of  Mr  Words- 
worth's verj  original  genius,which  delights  in  description  of  all  that  is  grand 
and  beautiful  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  heavens  above  the  earth,  and  which 
is,  on  all  such  occasions,  truly  creative.  The  Three  Friends  wander  where- 
ever  the  wind  wafts  them,  poetizing  and  philosophizing  in  the  solitudes.'* 
Sometimes  the  objects  before  them  awaken  tlieir  spirit8--the  rocln,  or  the 
houses,  or  the  clouds^and  not  unfrequently  they  forget  **  the  vbible  diur- 
nal sphere,"  and,  in  fine  flights  of  ima^nation,  visit  tae  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  The  "  impulses  of  deeper  kind  that  come  to  them  in  solitude," 
they  delightedly  obey;  and  soon  as  those  impulses  cease,  they  are  all 
equally  willing,  according  to  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity,  to  cross  the 
thresholds  of  *'  huts  where  poor  men  lie,"  and  to  converse  of,  or  with  them, 
cheerfully  and  benignantly ;  or  when  more  solemn  thoughts  again  arise,  to 
walk  into  the  Churchyard  among  the  Mountains,  and  muse  and  meditate 
among  the  stoneless  turfs  above  the  humble  dead,  or  among  the  pillars  of 
the  sacred  pile,  on  which  hang  the  escutcheons,  or  are  painted  the  armorial 
bearings  ofthe  high-bom  ancestry  of  hall  and  castle. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  sbr,  these  Books  are  delichtfu'— divine. 

NORTH. 

I  love  to  hear  you  say  so,  my  dear  James.  They  are  divine. 

TICKLER. 

Would  that  all  those  exquisite  pictures  had  been  by  tiiemselves,  without 
the  cumbrous  machinery  ofthe  clumsy  plan— if  plan  it  may  be  called. 

NORTH. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  parallel  might  be  drawn,  though  I  have  no  intention 
now  of  doing  so,  between  the  Excursion  and  the  Task.  Wordsworth,  if  not 
by  nature,  certainly  by  the  influences  of  his  life,  has  far  higher  enthusiasm 
of  soul  than  Cowper.  He  has  seen  far  more  of  the  glories  of  creation  than 
it  was  given  that  other  ^eat  poet  to  see ;  and  hence,  when  he  speaks  of 
external  nature,  his  strams  are  generally  of  a  loftier  mood.  But  Cowper 
was  not  ambitious — and  Wordsworth's  chief  fault  is  ambition.  The  autnor 
of  The  Task  loved  nature  for  her  own  sake — the  author  of  The  Excursion  ^ 
loves  her  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  power  which  she  inspires  within  him-^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  poetry  that  his  gifted  spirit  flings  over  all  her  clifis,  and 
infuses  into  b\\  her  torrents.  It  often  requires  great  effort  to  follow  Words- 
worth  in  his  hymns — nor  can  any  reader  do  so  who  has  not  enjoyed  some 
of  the  same  privileges  in  youth  that  have  all  his  life  long  been  open  to  that 
poet — above  all,  the  privileges  of  freedom  from  this  world's  carking  cares, 
enjoyed  to  the  uttermost  among  the  steadfast  spectacles,  or  sudden  appari^ 
tions  of  nature.  But  almost  all  persons  alike,  who  have  ever  lived  in  the 
country  at  all,  can  go  along  with  Cowper.  Fields,  hedge-rows,  groves,  gu^ 
dens,  all  common  rural  sights  and  sounds,  and  those  too  of  all  the  seasonsi 
are  realized  in  The  Task,  so  easily  and  naturally,  that  we  see  and  bear  as 
we  read,  with  minds  seldom,  perhaps,  greativ  elevated  above  the  every-day 
mood,  but  touched  with  gentle  and  purest  pleasure,  and  filled  with  a  thou** 
sand  delightful  memories.  Wordsworth's  finest  strains  can  be  felt  or  un* 
derstood  only  when  our  imagination  is  ready  to  ascend  to  its  highest 
sphere — and  to  the  uninitiated  they  must  be  unintelligible,  and  that  is  in- 
deed their  very  highest  praise.  But  the  finest  things  m  The  Task  may  be 
enjoyed  at  all  times,  and  almost  by  every  cultivated  mind.  That  too  is  their 
highest  praise.  To  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  poetry  the  palm  should  be  j 
given,  it  would  be  hard  to  say ;  but  it  is  easy  to  know  which  of  the  two  / 
must  be  Uie  more  popular.  Were  it  for  nothing  else  than  its  rural  descrip- 
tions, The  Task  would  still  be  a  favourite  poem  with  almost  all  classes 
of  readers.  Noble  as  they  are,  and,  in  our  opinion,  freciuently  equal,  if 
not  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  poetry,  the  rural  descriptions  erf 
Wordsworth  (rural  is  but  a  poor  word  here)  can  never  be  f>ympathii^d 
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with  by  the  million,  for  not  ten  in  a  thousand  are,  by  constitution  or  custom, 
capable  to  understand  their  transcendent  excellence. 

TICKLBR. 

There  must,  I  fear,  be  some  wrong-headedness  in  the  poet,  who,  from 
the  whole  range  of  human  life,  deliberately  selected  a  pedlar  for  his  hi^iest 
philosophical  diaracter  in  a  pUlosophical  poem. 

SHBPHBBD. 

I^nna  abqse  pedlarsy  Ur  Ticlder.    In  Scotkmd  ihe^re  aye  murdered. 

TICKLBR. 

•  Kr  Jeffrey  murder'd  the  pedlar  in  the  Ezcursloiif 

8HBPBBR9, 

JIa,  Mr  Wordsworth. 

K0RT99 

)f 0  Impertineiice,  gents* 

SHBPHBRD. 

Kae  wut  without  a  portion  o'  impertinence. 

MORTB, 

Therefore  I  am  never  witty. 

SHBPHBRD. 

But  then,  you  see,  you  may  be  impertinent  as  you  was  tiie  noo,  not- 
withstanding. 

NORTH. 

The  first  twenty  pages  of  the  Excursion  enable  the  reader  to  know 
on  what  grounds,  ana  to  what  reasons  Mr  Wordsworth  has  chosen,  in  a 
moral  work  of  the  highest  pretensions,  to  make  his  chief  and  most  autho- 
ritative interlocutor,  a  pedlar.  Much  small  wit  has  been  sported  on  the 
subject,  id>out  pieces  of  tape  and  riband,  thimbles,  penknives,  knee-buckles^ 
pincushions,  and  other  pedlar-ware ;  and  perhaps  such  associations, 
and  others,  essentially  mean  or  paltry,  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  con- 
Beet  themselves  in  most,  or  all  minds,  with  tiie  idea  of  such  a  calling. 
There  is  neiti^er  difficulty  nor  absurdity,  however,  in  believing  that  an 
individual,  richly  endowed  with  natural  gifts,  may  be  a  pedlar— and  cer- 
teinly  that  mode  of  life  not  only  furnishes,  but  offers  the  best  opportuni- 
ties to  a  man  of  a  thoughtful  and  feeling  mind,  of  becoming  intimately  and 
thoroughly  acquaintea  with  all  tiie  on-goings  of  humble  life.  Robert  Bums 
was  an  exciseman.  Yet  it  does  not  foUow  from  this,  that  there  is  wisdom 
hn  the  choice  of  such  a  small  retired  merchant  for  the  chief  spokesman  in  a 
aeries  of  dialogues,  in  which  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  Engmnd  is  to  take 
a  part  Of  many  things  spoken  of  in  those  dialogues,  such  a  pedlar,  in  vir* 
toe  of  his  profession,  was  an  excellent  Judge ;  but  of  many  more  the  know- . 
ledffeis  not  only  not  peculiarly  appropriate  toapedlar,but  such  knowledge  as  f 
coiud  only,  I  conceive,  have  been  accumulated  and  mastered  by  a  man  ^ 
of  finished  classical  education.  We  fear,  therefore,  tnat  there  is  something 
absurd  in  his  language  about  Thebes,  and  ''Palmyra  central  in  the  desert,^ 
Bor  less  so  in  the  profound  attention  with  which  he  listens  tothe  ''Poet's*'  still 
more  eloquent,  most  poetical,  and  philosophical  disquisition  on  the  origin 
of  the  heatiien  mythology.  But  admitting  this,  none  but  the  shallowest  and 
weakest  minds  will  allow  themselves  to  be  overcome  by  a  word.  Blot  out 
^  word  pedlar  from  the  poem,  substitute,  as  Charles  Lamb  well  remarked, 
the  word  palmer,  and  tiie  poem  is  then  relieved  from  this  puny  and  futile 
otjectbn.  Let  his  previous  history  be  nnknown-^is  birth  and  parentage— 
and  let  him  be  merely  said  to  be  a  man  of  natural  genius,  great  powers  of 
reflection,  a  humane  spirit,  an  understanding  chiefly  cultivated  by  self-edu- 
cation, though  not  unenlightened  by  knowleage  ot  history,  and  especially 
•f  long  and  Ultimate  experience  of  the  habits,  and  occupations,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  poor,  and  we  have  a  person  before  us,  entitied  to  walk  and  talk 
avan  witii  Mr  Wordswwtii,  and  if  so,  before  all  the  world. 

My  dear  Shepherd,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  help  mts  to  wheel 
round  yonder  sofa-bed  towards  the  right  flank  of  tiie  fire  ? 

SRBPHaRD. 

Surely,  sir«-but  yoii're  no  gaun  to  sleep  ? 
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TlCKUtt. 

Vnijt  Jamefy  I  waltoed  from  eleven  last  nl^  till  llirae  thlf  morning       > 

8HBPHSBD. 

You  what? 

TICKLBR. 

Waltsed,  and  gallopaded,  and  masourka'd. 

SHIPHBBD. 

The  man's  mad. 

[TioKLn /td«  down  on  the  sofoFbed,  and  the  SttSfutXD  coven 
him  eozify  with  cloaks, 

TIOKLBB* 

Pastor  Fido! 

SHSPHBRD* 

Iwimnerwliat  Proemsty  wou*d  hae  thocht  0*70119  sir  ?— Noo— dinna 
anore  nane.  Though  I  snore  mysell^  I  canna  thole't  in  Hhers— that's  a 
gude  callant — say  your  prayers — shut  your  een— and  gang  to  sleep. 
Hushaby— hushaby — ^hushaby — hushabr !  Remember  me,  sir,  to  a*  your 
freens  in  the  Land  o'  Nod— a  strange  shadowy  set,  an  unaccountable  gene- 
rmtion— leerln'  unner  laws  that  hae  subsisted  syne  the  Fa',  and  enjoyin*  sic 
a  perfeck  system  o'  misrepresentation^  that  nae  desire  hae  they  o'  Pariia* 
mentary  Reform 

TICKLER  (indistincUf*) 
^  A  plague  on  both  your  houses.** 

SHBPHBRD. 

His  een's  fast  glazin'— there's  a  bit  snorie— and  noo  I  think  flial  may  be 
safely  ca*d  sleep. — (^Starting  tip)— Mr  North,  baud  ma  hauns  t 

NORTH. 

Hold  your  hands  I  What  do  you  mean,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  was  seized  Just  then  wi'  a  shudderin'  impetus  to  murder  Mr  Tickler— « 
and  had  there  been  a  knife  on  the  table,  I  do  Atrwji^ij  believe  I  woud  hae 
nicked  his  cralg. 

NORTH  (faking  his  crutch  from  its  comer, Y  • 

I  cannot  just  exactly  say,  James,  that  I  altogether  like  the  expression  hi 
these  eyes  of  yours  at  present  Burke  indeed  vs  dead— but  his  accomplices 
are  yet  alive      < 

AlKPUBKD. 

Oh,  man!  but  you're  easfly  frichtened— you're  a  great  cooart— — 
NORTH  {cautiously  restoring  the  crutch  to  its  comer,  while  he  stiU  eyes . 

the  Shbphbrd.) 
Well  then«->well— James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht,  sir— wbeest  Speak  loun,  and  ring  the  bell  safdy— for  eisters, 
and  we'll  cheat  Tickler  oot  o'  the  brodd. 

[Enter  the  Establishment  with  the  OysUr  board^the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred. 

NORTH. 

Now,  my  dear  James,  let  us  suck  them  up  (Gently— not  to  disturb  Ti« 
mothy's  dreams. 

SHEPHERD, 

Excessive  sappy  f 

NORTH. 

Very. 

SHEPHERD. 

Younff  though  lusty— their  beards  are  no  grown  yet— ay,  here's  ane  wi' 
a  pdr  o'^whuskers— - 

NORTH. 

The  natural  history  of  the  oyster— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  sir  I  but  Fm  fonder  and  fonder  every  day  o'  the  study  if  na^ur^ 
history. 

NORTH. 

You  have  Bewick  ,  I  know,  James,  at  your  fingern 
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.  SHEPHBRD. 

'^tt^jon  ken  nae  sic  thing.  I  hae  little  or  nae  knowledge  at  my  finger- 
ends,  or  ma  tonffue-tip  either — it  lies  a*  in  my  brain  and  in  my  heart. 
When,  at  times,  ^e  ideas  come  flashing  out,  my  een  are  filled  wi*  fire-^and 
when  the  emotions  come  flowin*  up,  wi'  water ;  at  least  in  the  ae  case  there's 
brichtness,  and  in  the  ither  a  haze.  Aften  the  twa  unite,  like  a  cloudy  veil- 
in',  but  no  hidin',  the  sun — like  radiance  on  dew,  she  win*  it  mair  translucent 
ere  it  melt  awa'  on  the  spring  buds  or  the  simmer  flowers — an  evanescence 
o'  liquid  lustre,  out  o'  whose  bosom  the  hai>py  thochts  flee  awa'  to  ither 
regions  o'  delicht,  like  bees  obeyin*  their  instincts,  that  lead  them,  without 
chart  or  compass,  to  every  nook  in  the  wilderness  where  blaws  a  family  o* 
heather-bells. 

NORTH* 

I  know  you  have  the  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  published  by  Mr  Murray— a 
delightful  volume-— perhaps  the  most  so — nor  less  instructive  than  delist- 
f ul — given  to  natural  history  since  White's  Selborne. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  gied  me't,  and  I  never  lend  byeucks  you  j^ed  me— for  to  lend  a 
byeuck  is  to  lose  it— and  borrowin's  but  ahypocriUcal  pretence  for  etealin*, 
and  shou'd  be  punished  wi'  death 

TICKLER. 

Without  benefit  of  clergy. 

<  SHEPHERD. 

True,  indeed,  sir ;  a  clergyman  cou'd  be  o'  nae  benefit  to  sic  an  unjusti- 
fied sinner. 

NORTH* 

But  there  Is  another  work,  James,  called  **  The  British  Naturalist,"  pub- 
lished by  Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Arnott,  Ave-MariarLane,  which  1  must 
send  out  to  you  by  the  carrier 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  no  gie^t  to  me  the  noo,  and  Til  put  it  in  my  pouch  ? 

NORTH. 

'Tis  not  in  the  Snuggery.  Indeed,  at  present,  both  volumes  are  with 
Mrs  Gentle.  The  author  is  not  only  well  versed  in  natural  science,  but  he 
is  a  close  observer  of  nature.  He  has  a  keen  eye  and  a  fine  ear,  and  writes, 
not  only  with  perspicuity,  but,  like  almost  all  good  naturalists,  with  elo- 
quence. ^  He  views  his  subjects  in  those  masses  in  which  we  find  them 
^ouped  in  nature ;  and  the  plant  or  the  animal  has  been  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  scenery,  and  the  general  and  particular  use — and  when  that 
arose  easily,  the  lesson  of  morality  or  natunu  religion. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  plan,  I  jalouse,  at  aince  natural  and  feelosbfical. 

NORTH. 

The  woodcuts  of  the  various  animals  and  insects  are  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Mr  W.  N.  Brooke— and  those  of  the  lake  and  the  brook  by  Mr 
Bonner,  from  drawings  by  Harry  Wilson,  Esq.,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
recently  published  some  interesting  Views  of  Foreign  Cities. 

SHEPHERD 

What  mean  ye,  sir,  by  the  Lake  and  the  Brook  ? 

NORTH. 

^Tiy,  the  first  volume  of  the  British  Naturalist  consists  of  parts,  entitled 
the  Mountain,  the  Lake,  the  River,  the  Sea,  the  Moor,  and  the  Brook. 

SHEPHERD. 


boards,  you  had  as  weel  get  them  bun',  plainly  but  strangly,  for  wee  kmWm 
mad  about  a  crawlin  ,  creepin',  soomin',  and  fleein'  thmgs,  and  I  think  o* 
getung  him  made  au  Honorary  Member  o'  the  Wemerian  Society. 


NORTH. 


I  will  send  you  out,  at  the  same  time,  my  dear  James,  *«  M( 
written,  I  am  told,  by  ray  most  amiable  and  ingenious  philof 
Charles  Knight,  Editor  (?)  of  the  Library  or  Kutcrtaming 
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The  **  Tower  Menafferie/*  contamingthe  i^tund  history  of  the  animals  con- 
tained in  that  establishment)  with  anecdotes  of  their  character  and  his- 
tory  

SHEPHERD. 

That  wull  be  a  feast  to  my  darling. 

NORTH. 

illustrated  by  portraits,  taken  from  life,  by  that  admirable  artist, Wil- 
liam Harvey,  and  enmved  on  wood  by  Branston  and  Wright,  who  stand  in 
the  first  rank  of  their  profession. 

SHEPHERD. 

He'll  wear  his  dear  een  out — God  bless  him — on  the  lions,  teeffgers,  and 
leopards — for  though  a  lamb  in  gentleness  o'  disposition,  the  hercer  the 
animal,  the  deeper  drauchts  o'  deliffht  drinks  his  imagination  frae  the  rings 
o'  ^eir  een,  and  the  spats  on  their  hide,  sae  wildlike  wi*  the  speerit  o'  the 
sandy  deserts,  yet  mair  beautifu'  than  ony  tame  creaturs  that  walk  peace- 
ably aroun'  the  dwellin's  o'  men. 

NORTH. 

The  literary  department  has  been  superintended  by  E.  T.  Bennet,  Esa., 
F.L.S.,  an  active  member  of  the  Zoological  Society — ^and  much  valuable 
assistance  afforded  by  N.  A.  Vigors,  the  Secretary 

SHEPHERD. 

Erudite,  I  doot  not,  on  a'  manner  o*  monstert 

NORTH. 

Zoologists,  James,  of  the  first  order.  To  the  same  gentlemen  we  owe  a 
similar  work,  equally  beautiful^'*  The  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  &e  Zoo- 
logical Society,  Vol.  L,  Quadrupeds"^— • 

SHEPHERD. 

Pit  it  intil  the  parshel.  But  dinna  tak  the  trouble  o*  payin'  the  carriage 
— for  ril  no  grudge  it,  nor  a  couple  o'  caulkers  to  the  carrier,  wha*B  a 
steady  man,  and  never  sleeps  in  nis  cart,  nor,  when  she's  heavily  laden, 
even  up-hill,  loups  on  to  ease  himsell  on  the  tram — a  dangerous  practice, 
that  has  made  many  an  honest  woman  a  widow,  and  many  weans  orphans. 

NORTH. 

Your  head,  my  dear  James,  is  now  touching  Howltt's  ''  Book  of  the  Ma- 
sons."   Prig  and  pocket  it.    'Tis  a  jewel. 

[2  he  shepherd  seizes  it  from  the  shelf,  and  acts  as  per  order, 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  Nottinghame  far  intil  England,  sir?  For  I  wou'd  really  like  to  pay 
the  Hooitt's  a  visit  this  simmer.  Thae  Quakers  are,  what  ane  micht  scarcely 
opine  frae  first  principles,  a  maist  poetical  Christian  seek.  There  was 
Scott  o'  Amwell,  wha  wrott  some  simplish  things  in  a  preservin'  speerit  o^ 
earnestness; — there  is  Wilkinson,  yonner,  wha  wonns  on  a  beautifu' banked 
river,  no  far  aff  Peerith,  (is't  the  Eamont,  think  ye  ?)  the  owther  o'  no  a 
few  pomes  delichtfu'  in  their  domesticity — auld  bachelor  though  he  be— 
nae  warld-sick  hermit,  but  an  enlichtened  labourer  o'  love,  baith  in  the 
kitchen  and  flower  garden  o'  natur* ;— lang  by  letter  has  me  and  Bernard 
Barton  been  acquent,  and  verily  he  is  ane  o  the  mildest  and  modestest 
o'  the  Muses'  sons,  nor  wanting  a  thochtfu'  genie,  that  aften  gies  birth  to 
verses  that  treasure  themselves  in  folk's  hearts; — the  best  scholar  amang  a' 
the  Quakers  is  Friend  Wiffen,a  capital  translator.  Sir  Walter  tells  me,  o' poets 
wi'  foreign  tongues,  sic  as  Tawso,  and  wi'  an  original  vein  too,  sir,  which  has 
produced,  as  1  opine,  some  verra  pure  ore ; — and  feenally,  the  Hooitts,  the 
three  Hooitt8,~na,  there  may  be  mair  o'  them  for  aught  I  ken,  but  I'se  an- 
swer for  William  and  Mary,  husband  and  wife,  and  oh  I  but  theyYe  weel 
met;  and  eke  for  Richard,  (can  he  be  their  brither?)  and  wha's  this  was 
telliu'  me  about  anither  brither  o'  Wullie's,  a  Dr  Godfrey  Hooitt,  ane  o'  the 
best  botanists  in  a'  England,  and  a  desperate  beetle-hunter  ? 

NORTH. 

Entomologist,  James.    A  man  of  science. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  twa  married  Hooitts  I  love  just  excessively,  sir.  What  they  write 
^mna  fail  o'  being  poetry,  even  the  maist  middlin'  o't,  for  its  aye  wi'  them 
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the  ebullition  o*  ihtkt  ain  feeU^and  their  ain  fancy,  and  whenever  that's 
the  case,  a  bonny  word  or  twa  will  drap  itaell  intil  iUot  atanzy,  and  a  tweet 
stanzy  or  twa  intil  ilka  pome,  and  sae  Uiey  touch,  and  sae  they  suae  win  a 
body's  heart ;  and  frae  readin'  their  byeuddes  ane  wushes  to  ken  Aeirsellsy 
and  indeed  do  ken  theirsells,  for  their  personal  characters  are  rerealed  in 
their  volumms,  and  methinks  I  see  WuDy  and  Mary— — 

NOETB. 

Strolling  quietly  at  ere  or  mom  by  the  silver  Trent——! 

SHEPHERD, 

No  sae  silver,  sir,  surely  as  the  Tweed  ? 

NORTH. 

One  of  the  sincerest  streams  in  all  Ei^land,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sincere  as  an  l^lish  sowle  that  caresna  wha  looks  lntll%  and  flawa 
bauldly  almg  whetlwr  reflectin'  duds  or  sunshine, 

NORTH. 

Richard,  too,  has  a  true  poetical  feeling,  and  no  small  ^tical  power.  His 
unpretencUng  volume  <^  verses  well  deserves  a  place  m  the  library  along 
with  those  of  his  enli^tened  relativee-*for  he  loves  nature  truly  as  they 
do,  and  nature  has  returned  his  affection. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what's  this  Byeudc  ^  the  Seasons  ? 

NORTH. 

In  it  the  Howitfes  have  wished  to  present  us  with  all  their  poetlcand  pic- 
turesque features— a  Calendar  of  Nature,  comprehensive  and  complete  in 
itself— which,  on  being  taken  up  by  the  lover  of  nature  at  Ae  opening  of 
each  month,  should  lav  before  nim  in  prospect  all  &e  objects  and  appear- 
ances which  the  month  would  present,  in  the  garden,  in  the  field,  and  the 
waters— yet  confining  itself  solely  to  those  oojects.  Such,  in  their  own 
words,  is  said  to  be  tbeb  aim. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  nae  insignificant  aim  either,  sir.    Hae  they  hit  it? 

NORTH. 

Uiey  have.    The  scenery  they  describe  is  the  scaiery  diey  have  seen. 

8BBPBBRD. 

That  circling  Nottingham. 

NORTH. 

Just  so,  James.    Their  pictures  are  all  English  • 

SHEPHERD. 

They  shew  thdr  sense  in  stickin'  to  their  native  land— for  unless  the  hesri 
has  brooded,  and  the  een  brooded  too,  on  a*  the  aspecks  o*  the  ooter  warld 
till  the  edge  o'  iUca  ^miliar  leaf  recalls  the  name  o'  &e  flower,  shrub,  or  tree 
frae  which  it  has  been  blawn  bv  the  wund,  or  drapped  in  the  cawm,  the 
poet^s  haun'  '11  waver,  and  his  picture  be  but  a  haze.  In  a'  our  warks,  liaith 
ffreat  an'  sma',  let  us  be  national  ,*  an'  thus  the  true  spcerito'  ae  kintra  '11  be 
Breathed  intil  anither,  an'  the  haill  warld  encompassed  an*  pervaded  wi' poetry 
and  love. 

NORTH. 

As  a  proof,  James,  of  their  devotedness  to  merry  England— « 

SHEPHERD. 

No  a  whit  less  merry  that  it  contains  a  gude  mony  Quakers. 

NORTH. 

*— our  Friends  have  described  the  year,  without  <mce  alluding— as  An- 
as I  have  observed— to  the  existence  of  Thoms<m  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Nsf— that  is  queer  an'  comical  aneuch  ,*— n<M-  can  I  jutt  a'thegether  appruve 
o*  that  forgetfulness,  ignorance,  or  omission. 

NORTH. 

It  shews  their  sincerity.  They  quote,  indeed,  scarcely  any  poetry  but 
Wordsworth's— for  in  it,  above  lOl  other,  their  quiet,  and  contemplative,  and 
meditative  spirits  seem  to  repose  in  delight 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  understaun*  why  it  should  be  sae,  but  wi'  the  exceptioa  o^yitaMl^ 
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Bir,  I  never  ken't  man  or  woman  wha  loved  and  admired  Wordsworth  up  to 
the  ^itch,  or  near  till't,  o'  idolatrous  worship,  wha  seemed  to  care  a  doit  for 
ony  ither  poet,  leerin'  or  dead.  He's  a  sectawrian,  you  see,  sir,  in  the  reli- 
gion o'  natur*-^— 

NORTH. 

Her  High  Priest 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel — weel^sir ;  e'en  be't  sae.  But  is  that  ony  reason  why  a*  ither 
priests  shou'd  be  despised  or  disregarded,  when  tryin'  in  a  religious  speerit 
to  expound  or  illustrate  the  same  byenck— the  byeuck  o'  natur  wliich  Qod 
has  given  us,  wi'  the  haly  leaves  Ivin'  open,  sae  that  he  wha  rms  may  read, 
though  it*s  only  them  tliat  wallcs  slowly,  or  sits  down  aneath  the  shaaow  o' 
arocK  oratree,tliat  can  understaun'  sufficient  to  privilege  them  to  breathe 
forth  their  knowledge  an'  their  feelings  in  poetry,  wliich  is  aye  as  a  prayer  or 
a  thanksgiving  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Book  of  the  Seasons  is  a  delightful  book— and  I  recommend  it  to  all 
lovers  of  nature. 

[Enter  the  HousthM  (m  their  etochma-^oke^  and  remove  the  relics  of  the 
Feast  of  SheUe. 

8HEPRBRD. 

Noo  we  may  wauken  Tickler.  He  whuspered  intil  my  lug,  as  I  was 
makin'  him  cozy  wi'  the  cloaks,  no  to  let  him  sleep  ayont  eleven. 

[The  Shepherd  ^  blows  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owl^"  who,  open* 
inghis  large  eyes,  cries  **  toowhit  toowhoo  r  and  sits  up  on  his  pereh» 

TICKLER. 

Let  us  have  oysters. 

SHEPHERD. 

Etsters !  The  eisters  '11  no  be  ready,  sir,  for  an  hour  yet  For  my  ain 
pairt,  Pm  no  hungry  the  nicht— and  clinna  think  Fll  eat  ony  eisters.  Kr 
iCortli,  will  you? 

NORTH. 

No. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  fash  wi'  eisters  the  nicht,  Mr  Tickler— for  this  has  been  a  stormy 
day,  and  they're  no  caller.  Was  ye  dreamin',  sir  ?  For  you  seemed  unco 
restless. 

TICKLER. 

I  was,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whato'? 

TICKLER, 

A  BatUe  of  Cats. 

^  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  slates  P' 

Misa  Tabitha  having  made  an  assignation  with  Tom  Tortoiseshell,  the  feline 

filenomenon,  they  two  sit  curmurring,  forgetful  of  mice  and  milk,  of  all  but 
ve  1  How  meekly  mews  the  Demure,  relapsing  into  that  sweet  under- 
song—the Purr  I  And  how  curls  Tom's  whiskers  like  those  of  a  Pashaw ! 
The  point  of  his  tail — and  the  point  only  is  alive — ^insidiously  turning  itself, 
with  serpentlike  seduction,  towards  tiiat  of  Tabitha,  pensive  as  a  Nun.  His 
•yes  are  rubies,  hers  emeralds— as  they  should  be— his  lightning,  hers 
lustre-^(V  in  her  siglit  he  is  the  lord,  and  in  his,  she  b  theXady  of  Crea- 
tion. 

NORTH. 

**  O  happy  love  t  when  love  like  this  is  found  I 
Okearaelt  natures  I  bless  beyond  compare  I 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round. 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare— 
If  earth  a  draught  of  heavenlv  pleasure  share. 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale. 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair. 
In  others  arms  breathe  out  Uie  tender  tale"—* 
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^HBPHBRD. 

The  last  line  wunna  answer— 

''  Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale!" 

TICELBR. 

Woman  or  cat — she  who  hesitates,  is  lost  But  Diana,  shining  in  heaven, 
the  goddess  of  the  Silver  Bow,  sees  the  peril  of  poor  Pussy — and  interposes 
her  celestial  aid  to  save  the  vestal.  An  enormous  grimalkin,  almost  a  wild 
cat,  comes  rattling  along  the  roof,  down  from  the  chimney-top,  and  Tom 
Tortoiseshell,  leaping  from  love  to  war,  tackles  to  the  Red  Rover  in  single 
combat    Sniff— snuff— splutter— squeak—-squaIl-'Caterwaul,  and  tkrotUe! 

NORTH. 

Where  are  the  following  lines  ? 

'<  From  the  soft  music  of  the  spinning  purr. 

When  no  stiff  hair  disturbs  the  glossy  fur, 

The  whining  wail,,  so  piteous  and  so  fain^ 

When  through  the  house  Puss  moves  with  long  complaint, 

To  that  unearthly  throttling  caterwauf. 

When  feline  ledons  storm  the  midnight  wall. 

And  chant,  with  short  snuff  and  alternate  hiss. 

The  dismal  song  of  hymeneal  bliss"— 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht,  North— wheesht 

TICKLER. 

Over  the  eaves  sweeps  the  hairy  hurricane.  Two  cats  in  one — like  a 
prodigious  monster  with  eight  legs  and  a  brace  of  heads  and  tails — and 
through  amonff  the  lines  on  which  clothes  are  hanging  in  the  back-green,  and 
which  break  the  fall,  the  dual  number  plays  squelch  on  ^e  miry  herbi^e. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  pictur  o'  a  back-green  in  fowre  words.    I  see  it  and  them. 

TICKLER. 

The  four-story  fall  has  given  them  fresh  fury  and  more  fiery  life.  What 
tdlsl  Each  as  thick  as  my  arm,  and  rustling  with  electricity  like  the 
northern  streamers.  The  Red  Rover  is  generally  uppermost— but  not 
alwavs — for  Tom  has  him  by  the  jugular  like  a  very  bulldog — and  his 
small,  sharp,  tiger-teeth,  entangled  in  the  fur,  pierce  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  fiesh — while  Tommy  keeps  tearing  away  at  his  rival,  as  if  he 
would  eat  his  way  into  his  windpipe.  Heavier  than  Tom  Tortoiseshell  is 
the  Red  Rover  by  a  good  many  pounds ;  but  what  is  weight  to  elasticity — 
what  is  body  to  soul?  In  the  long  tussle,  the  hero  ever  vanquishes  the 
ruffian— as  the  Cock  of  the  North  the  Gander. 

NORTH  (homngy 

Proceed. 

TICKLER. 

Cats'  heads  are  seen  peering  over  the  tops  of  walls,  and  then  their 
lengthening  bodies,  running  crouchingly  along  the  copestones,  with  pricked- 
up  ears  and  glaring  eyes,  all  attracted  towards  one  common  centre— the 
back-green  of  the  inextinguishable  battle.  Some  dropping,  and  some  leap- 
ing down,  from  all  altitudes,  lo!  a  general  mtleel  For  Tabitha,  having 
through  a  skylight  forced  her  way  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  kitchen- 
window  into  the  back-area,  is  sitting  pensively  on  the  steps, 
"  And  like  another  Hden  fires  another  Troy." 
Detachments  come  wheeling  into  the  field  of  battle  from  all  imaginable 
and  unimaginable  Quarters — and  you  now  see  before  you  all  the  cats  in 
Edinburgh,  Stockbridge,  and  the  suburbs,  about  as  many,  I  should  suppose, 
as  the  proposed  constituents  of  our  next  city  member. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Town-Council  are  naething  to  them  in  nummers.  The  back-green'a 
absolutely  composed  o'  cats. 

TICKLER. 

Up  fly  a  thousand  windows  from  ground-flat  to  attic,  and  what  an  exhllii- 
tlon  of  nightcaps  I  Here  elderly  gentlemen,  apparentl  v  in  their  shirts^  vilk 
}iead  nightpgear  from  Kilmarnock,  worthy  or  Tappitoury*t  nnlf    hdlhrf 
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them  their  wives— grandmothers  at  the  least— poking  their  white  faces,  like 
those  of  sheeted  corpses,  over  the  shoulders  or  the  fathers  of  their  nume« 
rous  progeny— there  chariest  maids,  prodi^  enough  to  unveil  their  l>eau« 
ties  to  the  moon,  yet,  in  their  alarm,  foldmg  &e  frills  of  their  chemises 
across  their  hosoms— and  lo !  yonder  the  Captain  of  the  Six  Feet  Club, 
with  his  gigantic  abadow  frightening  that  pretty  damsel  back  to  her  couch, 
and  till  morning  haunting  her  troubled  dreams !  ''  Fire !  Fire !"  **  Murder  I 
Murder  r*  is  the  cry — aad  there  is  wrath  and  wonderment  at  the  absence 
of  the  police-officers  and  engines.  A  most  multitudinous  murder  is  in  pro^ 
cess  of  perpetration  there— but  as  yet  fire  is  there  none ;  when  lo  I  and 
hark !  tne  flash  and  peal  of  musketry — and  then  the  music  of  the  singing 
slugs  slaughtering  the  Catti,  while  bouncing  up  into  the  air,  with  Tommy 
Tortoise  clinging  to  his  carcass,  the  Red  Rover  yowls  wolfishly  to  the  moon, 
and  then  descending  like  lead  into  the  stone-area,  gives  up  his  nine-ghosts, 
never  to  chew  cheese  more,  and  dead  as  a  herring.  In  mid-air  the  Pheno- 
menon had  let  go  his  hold,  and  seeing  it  in  vain  to  oppose  the  yeomanry, 
pursues  Tabitha,  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this  woe,  into  the  coal-cellar,  and 
there,  like  Paris  and  Helen, 

**  When  first  entranced,  in  Cranae's  Isle  they  lay, 
Lip  press* d  to  lip,  and  breathed  their  souls  away," 

entitled  but  not  tempted  to  look  at  a  king,  the  peerless  pair  begin  to  pur 
and  play  in  that  subterranean  paradise,  forgetful  of  the  pile  of  cat-corpses 
that  m  that  catastrophe  was  heaped  half-way  up  the  currant-bushes  on  the 
w^s,  so  indiscriminate  had  been  the  Strages.  All  undreamed  of  by  them 
the  beauty  of  the  rounded  moon,  now  hanging  over  the  city,  once  more 
steeped  in  stiUness  and  in  sleep  I 

SBBPHERD. 

Capital !  Talkin*  o*  cats  reminds  ane  o*  mice— and  mice  reminds  ane  o* 
toasted  cheese.    Suppose,  Mr  Tickler,  we  hae  a  Tin-Trencher  ? 

TICKLER, 

A  Welsh  rabbit?  Rin^  the  bell. 

[Enter  Sir  David  Gam  and  Tappitoury  with  Welsh  rabbits. 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo,  sirs,  indulge  me,  if  you  please,  wl*  some  feelosofical  conversation. 

TICKLER. 

Moral  or  physical  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  me  consider.    Fizzical. 

NORTH. 

Nay — nay— James — remember  there  are  three  of  us — and  that  It  is  share 
and  share  idike— remember,  too,  that  Tickler  had  no  oys 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheeshtl 

TICKLER. 

Physical  philosophy,  gentlemen,  is  the  most  rigorous  investigation  of  truth 
that  the  human  mind  has  ever  pursued.  More  than  history — more  than  the 
lcuB;al  examination  of  evidence — more  than  moral  and  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy— more  than  religion.  In  it  the  matter  of  enquiry  is  more  under  com- 
mand, Uie  spirit  of  enquiry  more  just  and  sincere.  It  would  seem  that  the 
discipline  of  truth  which  the  human  mind  has  undergone  in  its  last  hun- 
dred, one  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred  years— since  Lord  Bacon— of 
physical  study,  is  the  greatest,  truest,  most  effectually  fruitful  that  it  has 
ever  proved.  Do  we  not  feel  the  effects  in  the  study  of  moral  science,  of 
history,  philosophy  ?  Do  we  not  now  look  upon  them  with  the  purged  eyes 
of  Baconian  pupils,  with  habits  of  thought,  lights  of  examination,  canons  of 
judgment,  a  criticism  of  truth  learnt  in  the  school  of  physical  philosophy  ? 
Do  we  not  require  other  evidence,  judge  with  another  sobriety,  look  for 
another  solidity  in  knowledge  than  we  did?  There  were  bolder,  greater, 
more  capable  thinkers,  not  a  stricter  rule  of  thought  The  great  intellec- 
tual feature  of  the  last  age  has  been  ite  success  in  physical  science ;  not 
merely  fimong  the  leaders,  but  among  the  multitude,  so  that  every  one  could 
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eontiilmte,  «id  liM  ^kme.  Lei  as  say  this  is  not  tiie  aid,  but  a  ttep.  Noir 
it  is  time  that  the  higher  tfainkera  take  anodier  stepu  They  do  in  Germany. 
The  next  step  is  that  they  eease  to  fiew  man's  physical  as  his  greatest  con* 
quests,  and  recognise,  as  they  used  to  do,  a  mightier  field. 

NORTH. 

Yes.    Let  them  become  again  moralists,  not  pbyirieians. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Ay— let  them  become  again  moralists,  no  physicians^— >A  sayooryar' 
Welsh  n^bit  I  never  preed. 

TtCKLBR. 

The  character  of  the  physical  phUosophy  of  the  last  century  is,  that  h  la 
without  hypotheses  rcomparatiyely) — a  ki^dom  of  facts.  Let  moral  philo» 
sophy  be  so.  But  nrst  let  us  recognise  the  field,  its  extent,  might,  fruit- 
fulness  ;— that  it  is  not  less  tiian  the  physical— that  it  has  been  lost  sight  of 
—that  it  must  be  seen  after  andn ; — and  this  understood,  things  will  resume 
their  natural  proportionate  place.  And  now  a  change  commences,  which 
see.  Physical  philosophy  haviDg  exerted  its  own  rectifying,  strengthening 
iofiuence  on  the  higher  order  of  minds,  will  begin  to  leave  them,  to  ^ve  winr 
to  more  needed  science,  and  to  decline  to  an  under  rank  of  minds — and  shall, 
according  to  a  wonted  and  known  law  of  society,  pass  gradually  dovm  to  the 
lowest,  producing  in  each  rank  as  it  descends,  by  its  temporary  activity,  a 
salutary  permanentinfluence — till  it  reaches  the  bottom,  ana  at  last  gives  way 
even  from  the  lowest  rank.  But  it  will  not,  in  truth,  give  way  from  and  leave 
any  rank ;  but  from  predominant  will  become  subordinate,  and  take  ita 
due  proportioned  place  in  each. 

NORTH* 

I  suppose,  then,  that  we  may  bestir  ourselves  to  advance  the  moral  stodiea 
of  the  higher,  and  need  not  so  much  guide  the  intellectual  of  the  lower. 

TICKLER. 

But  meanwhile,  Mr  North,  the  moral  studies  of  the  lower  classes  ought 
to  be  wholly  involved  in  religion— as  the  moral  studies  of  the  higher  may  be 
safely  enough  distinct  from  it,  without  forgetting  it* 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

What  is  physical  study  ?  Consider  the  difference  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  since  the  Greek  thought  the  sun  a  chariot,  and  the  earth  a 
fiat  circle  or  oblong,  with  Hyperboreans,  Cyclops,  Acephali,  &c,  a  south 
uninhabited  from  heat,  &c.,  as  in  Herodotus,  with  (Eliairs  natural  history, 
^c,  and  its  present  state— geographical  voyages,  &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

£t  cetera. 

TICKLER. 

That  was  a  dream  of  the  world— this  is  knowledge.  That  was  the  are  of 
imagination—this  of  understanding  or  reason,  or  an  approach  to  it.  What 
is  the  good  of  physical  knowledge  ?  Many.  One  is,  that  it  helps  to  make  man 
feel  strong  in  his  powers :  justly.  Reading  the  universe  rightly,  he  is  exalted 
by  understandine  in  it  the  wisdom  that  made  it  It  is  one  case  of  **  magnanimoua 
to  correspond  with  heaven."  Farther,  he  feels,  by  his  power  both  to  under* 
stand  and  to  control  nature,  how  much  his  destiny  is  given  into  his  own  handa. 
He  is  excited  similarly  to  search  government,  education,  happiness — ^to 
investigate  the  intemd  world,  and  endeavour  to  control  and  mould  It. 
Only,  be  must  not  think  himself  higher,  or  more  self  dependent,  than  he  la» 
But  to  know  fully  the  true  extent  of  his  powers,  is  the  way  not  to  think 
falsely,  or  have  an  interest  in  doin^  so.  His  intellectual  dominion  is  nowao 
great,  that  it  mav  satisfy  his  ambition ;  and  he  may  be  content  to  know 
where  it  stops,  where  he  becomes  finite  and  dependent  If  he  is  ennoliMI 
by  his  just  contemplation  of  the  structure  and  design  of  the  univeraOy 
not  the  whole  race  participate  in  his  ennobling?  Shall  not  the  common 
be  raised  by  it— by  knowing  the  results,  without  the  process  of  dr****" 
without  the  science  ?  Thus,  1  can  well  suppose  that  mechanics* lei. 
Geography,  Natural  History,  Astronomy,  and  some  other  teandMi^ 
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fically  true  In  all  their  mttter,  but  pq>ular  in  ^ir  expoeition^timt  is,  made 
intelligible  to  a  very  moderately  constructed  understanding,  and  aiecting  to 
the  imagination  and  feelings,  might  be  rery  interesting  and  very  useful  in- 
deed ;  therefore,  let  Dr  Birchkeck,  spite  of  his  politics,  which  are  bad,  flou- 
rish, and  all  Institutions* 

SHBPHSRD. 

Thafs  leeberal  and  illeeberal  in  ae  breath.  Never  heard  I  mortal  man  sae 
voluble  during  a  Welsh  rabbit. 

KORTH* 

Listen  to  me,  gentlemen. 

SHBPBERD. 

Listen  to  you,  sir— what  else  hae  we  been  dob*-— and  I  fear  to  little  pur* 
pose—a*  this  lang  interminable  night  ? 

NORTH. 

The  spirit  which  draws  men  Individually  towards  knowledge,  Is  not  the 
same  which  invests  it  with  reverence  to  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Hie  sages 
of  rude  times  have  been  held  in  mysterious  veneration;  and  their  wisdom 
has  been  thought  to  proceed  from  beinfi;s  of  a  higher  nature,  or  even  to 
command  them.  Imi^natioi^  ever-seekmg  Deity,  apprehends  its  presence 
not  only  in  the  powers  that  move  in  the  natural  worio,  but  in  human  power, 
when  much  surpassing  all  that  appears  within  the  range  of  familiar  Know- 
ledge. Thus  it  makes  prophets,  enchanters,  and  the  favoured  that  have 
intercourse  with  spirits. 

SHEPHERD. 

Michael  Scott,  in  the  olden  day.  But  times  are  changed,  sir ;  and  even 
Christopher  North  himsell,  is  by  few  reckoned  a  magician. 

NORTH. 

But  this  reverence  for  knowledge  is  imadnative  and  generous,  and  of  the 
siame  birth  with  the  love  of  knowledge,  which  is  itselT  an  inquisition  after 
Deity.  But  in  those  times  of  ours,  when  Imagination  is  almost  expelled 
from  the  processes  and  counsels  of  human  life,  what  then  makes  worship 
around  knowledge  ?  Truly,  she  that  worshippeth  Power.  She  that  liveta 
in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  is  ruled  under  their  unfluences  as  her  stars, 

SHEPHERD. 

What* s  her  name  ? 

NORTH. 

She  sees  that  knowledge  Is  great  and  strong  in  the  world — that  it  com- 
mands power  and  fame ;  Uiat  it  gets  wealth;  that  it  sways  even  in  the  ^eat 
motions  of  the  world;  that  it  is  set  in  honour,  in  places  of  old  authority — 
therefore  it  is  for  her  reverence — therefore  she  will  set  her  children  to 
learn  it — therefore  she  will  give  it  her  favour  and  her  help,  and  will  to 
some  degree  bow  herself  before  it 

TICKLER. 

Yes,  North,  that  principle  will  govern  even  opinion  of  knowledge,  among 
every  society,  wherever  great  causes  act  to  produce  a  general  contention 
of  spirit  for  it  beyond  the  pure  love  of  it  for  its  own  sake.  Or,  to  make 
clear  sense  at  ODce,  what  are  the  principles  that  excite  labour  after  know* 
ledge,  besides  &e  pure  delight  in  it? 

NORTH. 

There  are  two  great  original  powers.  Tickler,  that  drive  onwards  the 
human  spirit  in  quest  of  knowledge ;  the  necessitv  of  life,  and  the  delight 
of  tlie  soul.  From  the  rudest  to  the  most  civilized  stete  of  society,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  that  arises  to  men,  from  their  contention  with 
natui'e,  to  make  her  yield  them  life,  is  very  great — immense.  Suppose  in 
our  own  country,  James,  one  mind  to  possess  idl  the  knowledge  by  which, 
in  ten  thousand  thousand  hands,  bread  is  earned. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  a  Solomon  he  would  be— a  Uvin'  Library  o'  Usef u'  and  Entertainhi' 
Knowledge. 

NORTH.  , 

Setting  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  multiform  application  of  simple  prmci- 
pies  by  which  d&e  instruments  of  human  art  are  produced— heavens  I  only 
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think  on  the  knowledge  of  Nature,  James,  which  in  every  minute  division 
is  distributed  throughout  those  various  arts  1 

SHBPUEBD. 

The  thocht*8  overwhelroin*. 

NORTH. 

Suppose  that  all  the  facts  as  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  different 
substances  which  are  employed  as  materials  or  agents  in^  various  arts  in 
Birroiogham  and  Shefiiela,  were  known  to  one  mind,  as  they  are  Icnown  to 
those  who  without  higher  knowledge  practice  them  for  their  bread !  Suppose 
an  intelligent  mind  to  possess  the  knowledge  only  which  it  might  acquire 
in  a  course  of  workshops,  from  the  conversation  of  those  who  worked  in 
them — would  it  not,  without  study,  without  books — be  most  extensive—- 
most 

SHEPHERD. 

The  knowledge  o'  many  a*  gathered  thegither  in  ae  master-mind — ^yet 
aiblins  withouten  sceence. 

NORTH. 

But  if  you  will  look  at  those  forms ,of  life  in  which  «acA  man,  James,  is  re-» 

Jpired  to  possess  the  whole  of  that  knowledge  of  nature,  which  is  necessary 
or  obtainmg  from  her  the  greater  part  of  the  means  of  his  subsistence—^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Am'  nae  I  sic  a  man  mysell,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

You  are,  my  dear  James.  Think,  Tickler,  how  anv  man,  who  is  much 
acquainted  with  labouring  people,  where  they  are  generally  neither  depressed 
by  poverty  nor  degraded  by  vicious  habits  prevailing  among  them,  miist 
have  been  surprised  at  times  to  find  the  extent  of  knowledge,  which  native 
intelligence,  exerting  itself  upon  those  objects  and  facts  which  the  plain 
necessities  of  life  only  made  important,  had  amassed — without  books — hus- 
bandmen— shepherds— mechanics^artificers  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Pour  oot  upon  him,  Tickler-Deluge  him,  Timothy. 

TICKLER. 

If  you  would  see  the  most  extensive  acquisition  of  knowledge  enforced 
by  the  necessities  of  life,  you  must  know  what  is  the  life  of  a  savage,  in 
those  tribes  where  there  is  full  power  of  mind — for  in  so-i?  the  mmd  is 
extraordinarily  degraded.  For  example,  many  of  the  tribes  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  before  they  were  visited  with  the  curse  of  an  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  possessed  a  high  character  of  mind,  both  for  heroic 
and  intellectual  qualities.  Now,  conceive  one  of  these  Indians  cast  amidst 
the  boundlessness  of  nature — ^with  a  mind  strong  and  ardent — not  begin- 
ning life  as  we  do — surrounded  with  a  thousand  helps  to  guard  it  from  all 
sufferings  and  necessities,  to  spare  it  all  use  of  its  faculties — ^but  cast  upon 
the  bosom  of  nature— to  win  from  her  the  means  of  the  preservation  of  his 
existence.  From  the  moment  he  begins  to  understand  and  know — he  sees 
what  the  course  of  his  life  is  to  be.  He  is  to  be  a  hunter  and  an  inhabitant  of 
the  woods.  Now,  imagine  all  the  multitude  of  natural  facts,  on  the  know- 
ledge of  which,  for  safety  and  sustenance,  his  mind  is  made  to  rest  He 
is  a  hunter— that  is  to  say,  that  from  the  day  he  can  use  his  hands  at  his 
will,  he  will  begin  his  warfare  against  the  animal  race.  What  does  that 
mean  ?  That  of  every  bird  and  animal  of  which  his  power  can  compass 
the  destruction,  he  must  begin  to  know  the  signs,  the  haunts,  and  the  ways. 
He  is  already  engaged  as  an  observer  in  natural  history.  You  may  be  sure 
he  has  very  soon  as  exact  a  knowledge  of  the  figure,  colours,  cries,  &c.,  of 
many  of  them,  and  of  the  place  and  construction  of  the  habitations  of  those 
which  find,  or  make  themselves  habitations — of  their  young,  or  eggs— their 
number,  their  seasons,  and  precautions  of  breeding,  &c.,  as  any  naturalist 
from  Linnseus  to  Cuvier.  Now,  every  thing  he  has  to  do  to  ensnare, 
entice,  waylay  them,  is  drawn  entirely  from  observation  of  the  various  par- 
ticulars of  their  modes  of  life.  This  knowledge,  as  he  grows,  he  goes  on 
epctending  to  numbers  of  the  birds  and  aniipals  that  peopiQ  his  dominioD,-* 
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and  when  the  savage  has,  by  keen  and  extensive  observation,  (you  have 
read  Hearne,  North  ?)  acquired  all  the  knowledge  that  affects  his  own  well- 
being-— of  the  appearance,  the  nature,  the  seasons,  the  modes  of  life  of  as 
many  of  these  creatures  as  will  come  under  the  necessity  or  the  wanton-^ 
ness  of  his  art  as  ahunt^,  I  ask,  is  it  not  phiin  that  he  nnist  possess,  very 
jgtimately  and  exactly,  much  of  that  knowledge  which,  when  possessed  by 
a  naturalist,  is  raised  to  the  rank  oi  science  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ask  Audubon. 

TICKLER. 

Combine  with  this  the  knowledge  of  the  natural  world  that  surrounds 
him,  as  implied  by  his  dependence  for  sustenance  on  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions— and  all  the  various  knowledge  of  the  earth  itself,  and  of  the  skies, 
which  become  important  to  him  who  is  to  make  his  way  by  recollection 
or  conjecture  through  untracked  wildernesses,  forests,  swamps,  and  preci- 
pices. How,  in  an  unknown  wilderness  so  made  up,  even  after  he  has 
chosen  his  course,  by  the  stars,  shall  he  know  to  trace  a  path  through  the 
danffers  and  immensity  of  nature,  which  human  feet  may  tread  ?  By  ob- 
serving, studying  all  his  life  long  the  nature  of  mountains,  torrents,  marshes, 
vegetation.  Then  add  to  this — ^his  observation  of  the  air  and  the  skies, 
from  his  dependence  on  their  chants,  and  I  think,  my  lads,  if  you  have 
imagination  to  represent  to  yourselves  one-twentieth  part  of  the  know- 
ledge which  a  savage  Will  thus  be  driven  to  possess  by  his  mere  physical 
necessities,  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  liker  a  learned  man  he 
is  than  you  be. 

SHBPUBRO. 

Midst  yeloquent ! 

TICKLER. 

Will  this  seem  fanciful  ?  I  will  give  you  a  single  instance.  There  is 
scarcely  one  point  in  natural  histo^  more  celebrated  and  interesting  than 
the  beaver*s  building  his  house.  Do  you  wish  to  be  correctly  informed 
upon  this  subject  ?  Read  all  our  naturalists  from  Buffon  downwards,  and 
you  will  be  incorrectly  instructed  on  the  mind  of  these  mysterious  ani- 
mals. Then  go  and  read  tibe  account  given  by  a  man  who  had  nothing  to 
do  wiUi  beavers,  except  that  he  was  an  agent  m  the  fur  trade,  and  who  tells 
you  what  die  Indian  hunters  told  and  shewed  him,  and  you  will  find  much  • 
the  most  interesting,  and  the  only  exact  account  we  possess  of  these  build- 
ers. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha? 

NORTH. 

It  is  in  Heame*8  Travels  in  the  northern  parts  of  America.  Here 
then  I  establish  that  a  great  part  of  that  knowledge  of  external  living  na- 
ture which  we  hoard  up  among  our  treasures  of  science,  is,  through  neces- 
sity, possessed,  and  1  will  say— much  more  accurately— by  men  in  those 
rude  forms  of  life,  in  which  they  are  perpetually  contending  with  nature 
for  the  supply  of  all  their  wants. 

[Silver  Time-Piece  chimes  Twelve,  and  enter  the  Sue  Supper-Sup- 
porters,  with  Roasted  Turkey,  Lamb,  Fillet  of  Veal,  Salmon,  Tur- 
bot.  Cod,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  charge  my  memory  wi'  ever  havin'  been  sae  lang  afore  without 
breakin*  my  fast  It's  bad  for  the  health  sittin'  hour  after  hour  on  an 
empty  stammach,  mair  especially  when  the  mind  as  weel's  the  body's  ex- 
howsted  wi'  the  wear  and  tear  o*  rational  and  irrational  conversation. 
Tickler,  tackle  you  to  the  turkey— North,  lay  voursell  out  on  the  laipb— an4 
as  for  me,  I  shall  hae  some  flirtation  wi*  the  nllet. 

NORTH. 

Make  ready ! 

TICKLER. 

Present  I 
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8HEPHBRD. 

{A  sort  ofgmuxUng  silence  in  the  Snuggery  for  an  hour  or  thereabimte. 
Tme-Piece  smitea  One,  and  the  Apparition  of  Picard^  and  hie  TaM 
comes  and  goes  like  the  rainbow. 

NORTH. 

Tbb  Kino  ! 

(with  all  the  honawrs.) 

TICKLER. 

Of  whom  recording  history  will  say^-'^  not  that  he  found  London  of 
brick  and  left  It  of  marble— but  that  he  found  his  people  in  b^mdage,  aad 
left  them  freer 

NORTH, 

Base  Helot  who  first  voided,  and  baser  Helot  still  who  ate  up  that 
loathsome  lie,  and  splattered  it  out  again  undigested  in  his  own  poisonooa 
slaver! 

TICKLER. 

PiUful  and  paltry  press  I 

NORTH. 

Most  wretched  in  its  street-walking  prostitution ! 

TICKLER. 

^  O  tyrant  swollen  with  insolence  and  pride  1" 

NORTH. 

^  Thou  dog  in  forehead— but  in  heart  a  deer  T* 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  there  to  be  a  revolution,  sirs  ? 

NORTH. 

If  there  be,  'twill  be  a  bloody  one. 

TICKLER. 

Come— come— gents— let  us  talk  over  that  matter  at  next  Noetes. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  verra  first  thing  the  Radicals  will  do— will  be  to  exthigulsh  the 
Koctes  Ambrosiann. 

NORTH. 

The  very  last  they  shall  be  allowed  to  do— James— Scee  Sigmm  ! 

[Shoulders  the  Crutch^ 

TICKLER. 

Since  you  insist  upon  it,  why  then  1  will  suiga  new  song- in  the  chaiae* 
ter  of  a  Radical  I 


THE  JACOBIN  BILL. 

TvvE^Nottingham  Ale, 

I. 
Now  the  reign  of  the  tyrant  for  ever  is  past, 

And  the  day*star  of  freedom  is  beaming  on  high- 
When  truth  is  now  heard  in  the  Senate  at  last, 

And  the  shout  of  the  million  in  grateful  reply- 
Let  us  sing  and  rejoice, 
With  heart  and  with  voice. 
And  each  man  his  bumper  triumphantly  fill— 
For  In  this  Age  of  Reason, 
We  know  of  no  treason. 
But  refusbg  to  drink  to  the  Jacobin  Bill! 


II. 


For  many  a  hopeless  and  heart-breaking  day. 

The  conflict  uneoual  we  strove  to  maintain— 

But  still,  as  the  slaves  of  '*  legitimate"  sway. 

We  demanded  redress— but  demanaed  In  vattt— 
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Debased  and  deeded — 

Our  birthrights  inraded— 
We  fruitlessly  sought  Uie  great  truth  to  instil. 

That  our  ruthless  oppressor. 

The  present  possessor. 
Must  taste  all  the  sweets  of  a  Jacobin  Bill  I 

III. 
But  the  debt  of  the  people,  so  long  in  arrear. 

By  the  Jacobin  Bill  will  be  speedily  paid,— 
And  the  step  of  the  peasant  will  press  <m  the  peer. 

And  prove  of  what  metal  his  ^  order"  is  made-* 
With  Hunt  at  the  steerage. 
We'll  pitch  the  whole  Peerage, 
Like  the  Prophet  of  old,  the  vex'd  waters  to  stiU/— 
And  many  a  martyr 
Of  star  and  of  garter, 
Must  now  read  his  fate  in  the  Jacobin  Bill  I 

IT. 

And  as  for  those  righteous  rulers  in  lawn. 

Who  pillage  the  poor  with  palaver  of  peaces— 
Those  Shepherds,  whose  reverend  minds  are  withdrawn 

From  the  care  of  the  flock,  by  the  thoughts  of  the  fleece,-^ 

How  odd  the  grimaces 

Of  many  smug  faces. 
On  finding  they're  nothing  but  tenants  at  will, 

When  first  we  shall  dish  up 

Some  rosy  Archbishop, 
Who  toted,  perhaps,  for  the  Jacobin  BUI  t 

r. 
The  lawyer  no  longer  need  bother  his  brain 

With  the  quibbles  and  quirks  of  his  straw-splitting  trade, 
For  the  Law  of  our  Bill  is  abundantly  plain. 

And  needs  not  a  hired  ittixinterpretei^s  aM: 
And  as  for  the  Judges, 
There's  nobody  grud^ 
To  give  them  a  touch  of  their  fnend  the  tread-mill,^ 
If  'twere  but  to  shew  them 
We  feel  what  we  owe  them. 
For  days  when  none  dream't  of  a  Jacobin  Bill ! 

vx. 
Thus  peer,  priest,  and  lawyer,  each  civilly  sent 
His  bread  in  an  honester  calling  to  win. 
And  hearing  no  more  of  tithes,  taxes,  or  rent. 

The  work  of  reform  may  be  said  to  bc^t 
The  great  revolution 
Of  just  distribution. 
Its  blessbgs  unmeasured  will  thenceforth  distil. 
And  cutting  and  carving. 
For  thousands  now  starvinff. 
At  once  will  be  foimd  in  the  Jacobin  Bill ! 

VII. 

The  mechanic  who  toils  for  his  shilling  a-day. 

May  then  get  as  drunk  as  the  pnnce  or  the  pee^,— * 
And  citizen  Russell,  and  citizen  Grey, 

Will  see  the  true  use  of  their  thousands  a^year; 
In  Whig  and  in  Tory-house, 
Happy  and  glorious. 
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Day  after  day  the  paich'd  people  may  swill— 

And  how  pleasant  to  revel 

On  "the  fat  Bedford  level," 
For  love  of  our  friend  of  the  Jacobin  Bill ! 

VIII. 

Oh!  England,  the  land  of  the  tyrant  and  slave  I 

How  happily  changed  will  thy  destinies  be. 
When  the  harlequin  banner  shall  gallantly  wave 

0*er  the  patriot  deeds  of  the  brave  and  the  free ! 

With  streets  barricaded. 

And  pikemen  paraded, 
What  generous  ardour  each  bosom  will  thrill. 

When  in  civil  defiance 

Of  martial  science. 
We  stand  in  defence  of  the  Jacobin  Bill  I 

IX. 

And  when  ev*ry  man's  hand  is  at  evVy  man's  throat— 

Oh  I  then  what  a  pleasant  Parisian  scene ! 
With  our  own  pa  tra,  and  our  own  sans  culottes, 

And  perhaps.  Heaven  bless  us  I  our  own  guillotine. 

We've  been  too  slow  in  learning— 

Too  dull  in  discerning, 
These  radical  cures  for  each  deep-seated  111— 

But  truly  our  neighbour 

Has  not  lost  her  labour. 
When  at  length  she  has  taught  us  our  Jacobin  Bill ! 

NORTH. 

Thank  ve.  Tickler.  You  write  and  shig  a  song  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
any  man  in  Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  cuts  to  the  quick. 

NORTH. 

There  is  one  public  man  in  England,  Tickler,  over  whose  q>06tacy  from 
one  sacred  cause — more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — I  and  thousands^yea 
millions — groaned.  Yet  from  his  eloquent  lips  lately  fell  words  of  wam- 
iujg  wisdom;  nor  shall  my  praise  of  his  patriotism  be  mingled  at  this  moment 
wUh  any  unavailing  lamentation  or  reproach — Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  con- 
clusion of  his  admirable  speech  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  Reform 
in  Parliament,  has  committed  itself  to  my  memory—- 

TICKLER. 

Hear!  hear!  bear! 

NORTH. 

"  We  are  arrived  at  1831,  and  reform  is  again  proposed,  whilst  the  events 
of  the  last  year  in  Paris  and  Brussels  are  bewiloering  the  iudgment  of 
many,  and  provoking  a  restless,  unquiet  disposition,  unfit  for  the  calm  con- 
sideration of  such  a  question.  I,  too,  refer  to  the  condition  of  France,  and 
1  hold  up  the  late  revolution  in  France,  not  as  an  example,  but  as  a  warn- 
ing to  this  country.  Granted  that  the  resistance  to  auUiority  was  just;  but 
look  at  the  effects, — on  the  national  prosperity,  on  industry,  on  individual 
happiness, — even  of  just  resistance.  Let  us  never  be  tempted  to  resign  the 
welt-tempered  freedom  which  we  enjoy,  in  the  ridiculous  pursuit  of  the 
wild  liberty  which  France  has  established.  What  avails  that  liberty  which 
has  neither  justice  nor  wisdom  for  its  companions — which  neither  brings 
peace  nor  prosperity  in  its  train  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment to  abstain  from  agitating  this  Question  at  such  a  period  as  the  present 
— to  abstain  from  the  excitement  throughout  this  land  of  that  conflict— 
(God  grant  it  minr  be  only  a  moral  conflict !) — which  must  arise  between 
tlie  possessors  of  existing  privileges,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  to  be 
transferred.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  calm,  not  to  stimulalc^ 
the  fever  of  popuUir  excitement.    They  have  adopted  a  different  couiee    ■ 
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they  have  sent  through  the  land  the  firebrand  of  agitation,  and  no  one  can 
novir  recall  it.  Let  us  hope  that  there  are  limits  to  their  powers  of  mischief. 
They  have,  like  the  giant  enemy  of  the  Philistines,  lighted  three  hundred 
brands,  and  scattered  through  the  country  discord  and  dismay;  but  God 
forbid  that  they  should,  like  him,  have  the  power  to  concentrate  in  death 
all  the  energies  that  belong  to  life,  and  to  signalize  their  own  destruction 
by  bowing  to  the  earth  the  pillars  of  that  sacred  edifice,  which  contains 
within  its  walls,  according  even  to  their  own  admission  '  the  noblest  society 
of  freemen  in  the  world.' " 

TICKLER. 

Much  indeed  might  be  forgiven  in  the  past  conduct  of^  a  statesman, who 
has  courage  so  to  speak  at  such  a  crisis. 

NORTH. 

May  Reform  come  from  such  a  statesman  as  spoke  in  that  pregnant  pas- 
sage, and  the  country  will  at  once  be  satisfied  and  strengthened. 

TICKLER. 

Amen. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ax  vour  pardon,  sir,  for  puttin*  rather  an  abrupt^question  ;*but  does  nei- 
ther o  you  twa  smell  ony  thing  out  o*  the  common  ? 

TICKLER. 

I  have  no  nose. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  nose  ?  In  that  case,  neither  has  an  elephant 

TICKLER. 

I  mean  no  sense  of  smell. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  I  pity  you,  sir,  in  spring,  up  i'  the  mornin'  early,  in  the  Forest,  when 
the  sun  is  sae  tenderly  wooin'  the  dawn,  and  a  shower  o'  bees  is  perpetually 
drappin'  doon  frae  the  bawmy  bosom  o'  the  south-west  wind,  on  the  bawmy 
bosom  0*  the  Earth,  that  is  indeed  flowin*,  as  the  Scriptur*  says,  wi*  milk 
and  honey,  and  a'  hotchin'  wi'  dew-reekin'  sun-seekin'  flowers,  as  if  through 
a'  her  open  pores  were  breathin'  the  irrepressible  delight  o'  our  great 
mother's  heart 

NORTH. 

How  spiritual  the  scent  of  violets ! 

SHEPHERD  (snuffing  and snoking.) 
Can  it  be  Guse  ? 

NORTH. 

^Poo,  poo,  James.    'Tis  but ''  the  strong  imagination  of  a  feast." 

SHEPHERD. 

A  feast?  Fuilzie! 

TICKLER. 

'*  So  scented  the  Grim  Feature,  and  upturned 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air. 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar." 

SHEPHERD. 

That  quotation's  no  pat,  sir ;  I'm  no  smelling  a  dead  horse  in  a  far  awa' 
quarry,  but  the  memory  o'  a  roasted  Guse  in  this  verra  room.  The  Glas- 
gow Gander's  no  yet  bxtink. 

NORTH. 

James,  you  are  too  metaphysical.  The  memory  of  a  smell  is  a  most 
abstract  idea. 

TICKLER. 

I  remember  it  in  the  Concrete. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  aften  haunts  me,  sirs,  at  meals,  till  I  lay  doon  the  spoon  wi'  a  scunner, 
and  bock  at  the  rummlete-thumps.  The  family  canna  sympatheese  wi'  me — 
for  it's  the  same  wi*  the  scent  as  wi'  the  sight— twa  folk  never  yet,  at  ae 
time,  either  smelt  or  saw  a  ghost^and  its  even  sae  wi'  the  stink  o'  the 
Gander. 
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NOKTfl. 

Petce  to  his  Bumes  I 

TICKLER. 

Methinks  I  see  him  mouldng.    **  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio.*' 

8HBPHERD. 

Mooltin'  I  Pair  Mow !  in  the  pens  I  The  Gander's  in  a  piteoos  condi- 
tion then,  sirs ;  a'  ragged  and  raw,  dowp  red-bare,  as  if  nettle-stung,  and 
the  sprootin'  qunllies  blushin'  wi'  bloid.  Oh  I  but  at  that  season  he*s  sensi- 
tive—sensitive;  and  he  drags  alang  his  meeserable  existence  in  ae  dolefa' 
hiss— a  fent  and  feeble  hiss— less  luce  an  ordinar  Gander's  than  a  bat's 

TICXLBR. 

I  know  it— a  mixture  of  a  bat's,  a  cafs,  and  an  adder's,  which,  \sl  tiie 
darkness  and  silence  of  nature,  would  be  not  unalarming,  did  not  your 
knowledge  of  ornithology  come  instantly  to  your  aid,  and  sdentifieally  re- 
fer it  to  die  enormous  monitor. 

NOBTH. 

As  Goldsmith  pathetically  says, 

'*  To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go  1'* 

SHEPHERD. 

If  you  but  pint  your  finger  at  him,  then, "  he  gangs  distracted  mad"— r^ 

TICKLER. 

And  gives  vent  at  all  points  to  such  a  gabble,  that  you  look  up  to  the  lift, 
James,  expecting  a  cloud  of  wild-geese  trom  Norway 

SHEPHERD. 

But  the  sky  is  calm— — 

NORTH. 

And  so  would  be  the  common,  but  for  this  picturesque  Impersonation  of 
pain,  impertinence,  and  poltroonery— 

TICKLER. 

liVho  ^'  plays  such  fantastic  tricks  beneath  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

SHEPHERD. 

What  an  eemage !  An  angel  weepin'  at  a  guse  I  That's  no  orthodox.  It 
wou'd  be  ayont  Uie  power  o'  the  angel  Gabriel  himsell,  or  Michael,  or  Ra- 
phael either,  ony  mair  than  us  Three,  to  gaze  doon  on  the  Gander  without 
fa'in  intil  guffaws. 

NORTH. 

In  Lincolnshire — in  the  Fens — ^these  unfortunate  animals  are  phidced 
perennially  in  cavies— • 

SHEP  HERD. 

What  ?  A'  the  year  through  I 

NORTH. 

Ay,  James,  all  the  year  through— from  June  to  January— and  from  Ja- 
nuary to  June. 

SHEPHERD. 

Without  bein'  alloo'd  ae  single  holiday,  sir  ?  I  cou'dna  carry  on  sic  a  sys- 
tem o'  persecution  as  that  agam'  ony  Guse  or  Gander  that  ever  gabbled — 
for  it  borders  on  inhumanity ;  and  sometimes,  methinks,  about  the  dose  o' 
the  month,  as  I  was  hauldin'  the  noiseless  tenor  o'  my  way  towards  his 
cavey,  to  gie  him  his  accustom'dplookin',  my  heart  wou'd  relent,  seein'  the 
pimples  and  pustules  pabblin'  a  ower  him,  just  as  parritch  pabbles  in  tiie 
pat — the  countless  holes,  sir,  out  o'  which  the  quulls  had  been  rugged,— 
and  then,  in  place  o'  administerin'  the  usual  discipline  to  his  dowp,  or  what, 
wi'  his  ,tale,  he  thinks  wings,  ten  to  ane  I  wou'd  gie  him  a  handfu'  o  com,  mix- 
ed wi'  cauld  potawtoes,  say  something  kind  and  consolin'  to  the  sans  culottes 
ciUsen  o'  the  cavey,  and  aiblins  openin'  the  door,  let  him  oot  to  t^  a 
waddle  on  thae  absurd  splay-feet  o^his,  beneath  whose  soles  you  canna, 
however,  help  pityin'  the  poor  grass,  and  heavbn'  a  sigh  for  the  ineriDdda 
bruisin'  o'  mucn  beetle. 
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NORTH. 

I  am  not — either  bf  natore  or  edaca^a— superatitiouB ;  yet  I  cannot 
help  attaching  some  credit  to  the  strange  rumour—- 

SHEPHERD. 

What  strange  rumour  ?  Let  me  hear't,  sir ;  for  there's  naething  I  like  sae 
weel's  a  strange  rumour. 

KOHTH. 

Why,  that  the  great  Glasgow  Gander  has  been  seen  since  the  last  Noctet. 

VSBPHBRD. 

Whaur? 

NORTH. 

At  diyers  times  and  in  sundry  places. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  no  in  the  flesh,  sir— no  in  the  flesb. 

TICKLER* 

The  Ghost  of  the  Gander  1 1 1 

NORTH. 

'<  Doom'dfor  a  certain  time  to  waHc  the  nigkl» 
And,  for  the  day,  confined  to  fast  in  fires. 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  his  days  of  naitar«, 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away." 

TICKLER. 

**  But  that  It  is  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  his  prison-hoHse, 
He  could  a  tale  unfold." 

NORTH. 

That "  eternal  blazon,"  Tickler,  must  be  reserved  for  another  Noctes.  A 
description  of  his  Purgatory  by  the  Ghost  of  Urn  Gtagow  Goider  wiU 
eclipse  Dante's. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whasaw't? 

NORTH. 

People  in  general. 

SHEPHERD^ 

Aye,  that's  the  way  wi*  a*  supernatural  apparitions.  I  defy  you  to  trtee 
ony  ane  amang  the  best  accredited  o'  them  a'  up  to  its  first  gloom  or  glim- 
mer afore  individual  een— but  if  s  neither  the  less  true  nor  tiie  less  fear- 
some on  that  accouDt— and  that  you'll  alloo  even  to  your  ain  lowpin  heart, 
the  first  time  you  foregather  wi'  a  ghaist— in  a  wood,  or  on  a  muir,  or 
glowerin'  out  upon  you  frae  the  embrasure  o'  an  auld  castle,  or  risin*  up 
as  silent  as  the  mist,  in  the  verra  heart  o'  the  thuimer  o'  somt  laoeaome 
waterfa'. 

NORTH. 

Some,  'tis  sdd,  have  seen  it,  as  if  escaped  from  the  spit— trussed,  yet  en- 
dowed with  locomotive  power 

TICKLER. 

Hissing  like  a  steam-engine. 

NORTH.  _^^ 

Others,  gashed  with  a  thousand  wounds,  and  dripping  vMi  gore  and 
gravy 

TICKLER. 

"  In  somnoB  ecce !  ante  oculos  mjestissimus  Ansbr, 
Visus  adesse  mihi,  largosque  effundere  fletus! 
Raptatus  Tapitouro  ut  quondam,  aterque  cruento 
Pufvere,  perque  pedes  trajectus  loro  tumentes." 

NORTH. 

"  Hei  mihi  I  qualis  erat  I  Quantum  nratatua  ab  fllo 
An$ere  !" 

TICKLER. 

«  O  Lux  Dardaniffl !  Spes  O  FWisshna  Teucrftml 
QusB  tantee  tenuere  mora  P  Quibus  ansbr  ab  oris 
Expectate  venisr* 
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NORTH. 

'*  Ut  te,  post  multa  tuorum 
Funera— - 
Defessi  adspicimus  I" 

TICKLER. 

"  Quae  caussa  indigna  serenos 
Foedavit  voltus  ?  aut  cur  iisec  volnera  cerno  T* 

NORTH. 

**  Ule  nihil ;  nee  me  querentem  vana,  moratur, 
Sed,  graviter  gemitus  imo  de  pectore  ducens"-^— 

TICKLER 

«  Heu  I  fuge,  Nate  Dea  I" 

SHEPHERD. 

What!  Does  the  Ghost  of  the  Gander  gabble  Greek  ? 

TICKLER. 

The  story  runs,  James,  that 

**  Even  in  his  ashes  lives  his  wonted  fire," 

and  that  he  has  been  seen  by  the  watchman,  as  he  **  walks  his  lonely  round," 
imi)otentlv  pursuing,  up  and  down  the  Guse-dubs,  some  dingy  Dulcinea 
desired  of  yore,  who,  with  loud  shrieks,  shuns  his  embraces,  and  finally,  in 
desperation,  plunges  for  shelter  in  among  a  drove  of  ducks,  merry  in  the 
moonlight  on  Uie  Peat-Bog,  into  whose  sullen  depths  is  afraid  to  plunge  the 
hot  ana  hissing  Tarquin,  who  bitterly  knows  that  fat  cannot  float  without 

feathers 

north. 

He  sticks  to  Terra  Firma — ''  larding  the  lean  earth  as  he  moves  along." 

shepherd. 

What  seems  he  noo  in  the  een  o'  the  Bubbley  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Bubbley  sees  through  him— and  wages  warfare  on  the  Gander's 
Ghost.  But  you  may  imagine  the  Bubbley's  astonishment  on  finding  the 
Gander  evaporate  beneath  nis  tread  as  he  leaps  upon  him,  after  having 
chased  him  three  times  round  Nelson's  Pillar. 

TICKLER. 

Methinks  I  see  the  Ghost  of  the  Gander, 

''  At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  city  is  still. 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove," 

waddling  along  that  noble  square,  on  the  summit  of  Blythswood-hill,  and 
moralizing  to  himself  on  the  destinies  of  his  species^— 

SHEPHERD. 

Wishin',  a'  in  vain,  that  they  wad  but  tak'  a  lesson' free  his  fate !  A'  in 
vain,  sirs;  for  even  let  a  spectre  come  frae  the  sewer  to  forewarn  them  o' 
their  doom,  yet  wunna  they  keep  their  tongue  within  their  bills,  but  wull 
keep  gapin',  and  hissin',  and  gablin*  on  till  the  end  o'  the  chapter,  which, 
aiblins,  consists  o*  sic  a  catastrophe  at  Ambrose's,  sir,  as  will  be  remembered 
to  the  latest  posterity,  and,  translated  intil  a  thousand  languages,  be  perused 
by  all  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,  lang  after  the  Anglo-Scotch,  and  the 
Scoto-English,  have  been  baith  dead  tongues.  Example's  lost  on  a'  Fules — 
feathered  and  unfeathered — and  that's  aye  been  an  argument  wi'  me— 
accepp  in  cases  o'  verra  rare  culprits — again'  capital  punishments. 

NORTH. 

'Tis  said  the  Gawpus  of  the  Ghost 

SHEPHERD. 

You  mean  the  Ghost  o'  the  Gawpus 

NORTH. 

has  been  seen  in  Edinburgh.    The  Black  Cook  of  this  establishment, 

James,  is  afraid  to  sleep  by  herself 

SHEPHERD. 

Canna  she  get  Tappitoury,  or  the  Pech— — 
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Hush— hush — James. 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 

You  know  all  feathers  are  among  her  perquisites— and  she  told  King 
Pepin,  ihaty  t'other  nighty  on  lifting  up  the'lid  ot  the  chest  where  iliat  golden 
fleece  reposed,  among  the  plumage  of  inferior  fowls,  lo  I  the  Ghost  of  the 
Gander,  spurred  on  by  instinctive  passion,  abhorrent  of  his  nudity,  insanely 
struggling  to  replume  himself—^ 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw — ^haw— haw  I— and  hopping  about  in  the  chest,  amaist  as  roomy  as 
a  Minister's  Gamel,  like  a  chiel  nsin'  half-drunk  in  the  momin',  and  wha 
havin'  gotten  ane  o'  his  legs  intil  the  breeks,  fin's  it  a'thegether  ayont  his 
capacity  to  get  in  the  ither,  but  keeps  stoiterin'  and  stacherin',  and  tumblin', 
outowre  the  floor  frae  wa'  to  wa',  tor  a  lang  whUe,  doure  on  an  inmossible 
achieTement,  and  feenally  fa'in'  backarts  on  a  sadc,  wi'  nae  mair  howp  o' 
maisterin'  his  velveteens  in  this  warld,  than  in  the  next  o'  insurin'  his 
salvation. 

TICKLER. 

O  thou  Visionary ! 

NORTH. 

Poor  soul  I  in  her  situation^  such  an  adventure—- 

SHEPHERD. 

Her  situation  ?  You're  no  serious,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Too  true,  James.  In  her  fright  she  let  fall  the  lid— nor  has  she  sbce  had 
courage,  his  majesty  informs  me,  to  uplift  it. 

TICKLER. 

The  Ghost  of  the  Gander  will  be  smothered.  He  had  better  have  kept  in 
the  sewer. 

NORTH. 

In  future  ages,  James,  venerations  of  men,  seeing  the  Ghost  of  the  Glas- 
gow Gander,  will  vainly  believe  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  all  Ganders 
were  of  his  siz 


SHEPHERD. 

Aye — ^that  there  were  giants  in  our  days. 

TICKLER. 

He  will  cause  great  disturbance  in  Ornithology. 

SHEPHERD. 

Amang  the  tribe  Anseres.  Compared  wi'  him,  the  geese  o'  the  three 
thousandth  '11  dwinnle  doon  to  dyeucks. 

NORTH. 

In  some  future  Demonology,  the  philosopher  will  endeavour  to  reduce 
him  to  ordinary  dimensions,  nay,  even  to  prove  him — ^all  in  vain — to  be  a 
mere  phantom  of  the  imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet,  sirs,  mithers  and  nourices  wull  hush  the  babbies  on  their  breasts  wi' 
the  cry  o'  "  the  Ganner  I"  "  the  Ganner !"  "gin  you  wunna  lie  quate,  ye  vile 
yaummerin'  imp,  V\\  gie  ye  to  the  Ghost  o'  the  great  Glasgow  Ganner !" 
m — tunes  'ill  be  made  to  eemage  forth  his  gabble,  by  the  Webers  o'  unborn 
time — and  Theatres  be  thick  wi'  folk,  as  trees  wi'  craws,  to  hear,  on  the 
hundredth  nicht  o'  its  performance,  a  maist  unearthly  piece  o'  music  frae  a 
multitudinous  orchestra,  ca'd  the  "  G^umer's  Chorus  !'^ 

TICKLER. 

1  am  sorry  he  was  slaughtered.  He  would  have  been  an  incomparable 
chimney-sweep. 

SHEPHERD. 

To  have  admitted  him,  whatna  flue  I 

TICKLER. 

Come,  North,  cut  the  subject  short  with  a  song.  Give  us  the  Ghost  of 
the  Gander—a  Tale  of  Terror— after  the  fashion  of  Mat  Lewis.  Poor  Mat! 
he  was  a  man  of  genius — now  how  forgotten ! 
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HOBTB. 

Fm  a  little  hoarse^ 

8HBPHVRD.  ^ 

A^litaehorie? 

TICKL8R* 

That's  always  the  aff6Ctatl<m  of  you  great  singers. 

NORTH. 

Pray,  Tickler,  which,  to  your  ear,  is  tiie  more  musical  of  the  two,  Ite 
gahble  of  a  Gander,  or  the  braying  of  a  Jackass  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna  answer  him,  Mr  Tickler,  for  he's  only  wushin'  to  get  aff  the  sang, 

TICKLER. 

'Twould  be  bad,  boorish  manners,  James,  not  to  give  an  answer  to  a  ehHI 
question.  I  prefer  the  Gander  by  sunrise  from  tiie  sea^the  jackass,  when 
that  luminary  is  setting  behind  the  mountains. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  luminary  ? 

TICKLER. 

Neither  the  Gander  nor  the  Jackass,  James,  but  the  Sun.  Elated  by 
the  glowing  charms  of  the  rosy  mom,  my  soul  deliehts  in  the  ffabble  of 
ffeese  on  a  common— but  as  I  wander  pensire  at  to-Tall  of  tiie  day,  then, 
for  love  or  money,  your  jackass,  with  ears,  le^s,  lungs,  and  jaws,  all  "  step- 
pine  westwards,"  and  enacting,  in  a  solo,  for  nis  own  enjoyment,  the  Ticar 
of  Bray,  worthy  to  be  a  Bishop. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  say  ye  to  a  Mool  ? 

NORTH. 

The  young  American,  in  his  most  amusing  volumes,  *  A  Year  in  Spain," 
has  exhausted  the  subject 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  your  wull,  sir  P 

NORTH. 

**  I  hate  a  mule,"  quoth  he,  **  most  thoroughly,  for  there  is  something 
abortive  in  everything  it  does,  even  to  its  very  bray.  An  ass,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  something  hearty  and  whole-souled  about  it  Jack  begins  his 
bray  with  a  modest  whistle,  rising  gradually  to  the  top  of  his  powers,  like 
the  progressive  eloquence  of  a  well-adjusted  oration,  and  then,  as  gradually 
declining  to  a  natural  conclusion ;  but  the  mule  commences  wiui  a  voice 
like  thunder,  and  then,  as  if  sorry  for  what  he  has  done,  he  stops  like  a 
bully  when  Uirottled  in  the  midst  of  a  threat,  or  a  clown  who  has  begun  a 
fine  speech,  and  has  not  courage  to  finish  it" 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw  I  haw  I  haw!  That's  capital,  man. 

NORTH. 

As  Alexander  of  Macedon  said  of  old,  that  had  he  not  been  Alexander, 
he  would  have  wished  to  be  Diogenes,  so,  we  may  presume,  had  the  hero  of 
Glasgow  not  been  a  Gander,  he  would  have  chosen  to  be  i» 

TICKLER. 

Mule  or  Jackass  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye-*that  is  the  question.  Each 

NORTH. 

Alternately—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Day  about 

NORTH. 

On  Tuesday,  beginning  his  bray  with  a  modest  whistle,  and  throughout  his 
performance  just  such  an  original  as  Uie  lively  American  has  drawn  the 
animated  picture  of— on  Friday,  like  a  bully  ^rouled  in  the  nidift  of  m 
threat— 

TICKLER. 

And  cudgelled  along  th^  Trongat< 
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NORTH. 

Till  his  back  was  like  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

TICKLBR* 

The  Blue  and  Yellow. 

NORTB. 

Or  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

TICKLKR. 

A  lively  green. 

SHSPHBRD. 

Needing  nae  certificat'. 

TICKLER. 

But  no  more  nonsense.    Now  for  your  song. 

NORTH. 

(  Clearing  hi$  pipes  with  a  eodSUr.) 


TRS  GHOST  OF  TBB  GANDRR. 

Oh  I  what  is  that  figure,  and  what  can  it  mean. 

That  comes  forth  in  the  stillness  of  night — 
That  near  the  Guse-Dubs  like  a  phantom  is  seen— 
Tliat  haunto  the  Salt-Market,  the  Gorbals,  the  Green, 
And  avoids  the  approach  of  the  light  ? 

'Tis  the  Ghost  of  the  Gander— the  unavenged  Ghost— 

The  spirit  disturbed  and  distress'd 
Of  him  who  erewhile  of  his  tribe  was  the  boast. 
Whom  'twas  shockinff  to  slay,  and  inhuman  to  roast, 

The  unfortunate  Cfoose  ot  the  West! 

We  all  must  remember«-we  never  can  cease 

To  think  of  his  proudest  display, 
When  first  in  the  grand  competition  of  Geese, 
He  appear'd  like  an  over-fed  Hero  of  Grease, 

Ana  triumphantly  carried  the  day. 

And  oh !  had  he  made  but  a  different  use 

Of  his  triumph  of  shape  and  of  sixe. 
He  still  might  have  lived— a  respectable  Goose— 
And  the  nettles  might  still  have  been  proud  to  produce 

The  Gander  that  carried  the  prize  I 

But,  flush'd  with  his  conquest,  elated  with  fiuue. 

And  swoln  with  preposterous  pride, 
With  gabble  unheard-of  in  wild-goose  or  tame, 
The  Gander  in  person  and  conduct  became 

The  Pest  of  the  Queen  of  the  Clyde. 

We  do  not  insist  on  his  manner  and  mien-* 

For  these  we  might  find  an  excuse- 
But  his  gabble  was  gross,  and  his  conduct  obscenSb 
And  he  openly  dwelt  among  creatures  undean-* 

A  shameless  and  scandalous  Goose  I 

And,  hating  the  blessings  he  never  could  share, 

How  loudly  his  anger  arose 
'Gahist  the  great,  and  the  good,  and  the  brave,  and  the  fair. 
Whom,  in  the  true  sphrit  or  spiuful  despair, 

He  accounted  his  natural  ioes  t 
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But  the  life  of  the  Gander  we  need  not  relate^ 

Nor  describe  how  he  flourished  and  fell— > 
We  1^  know  his  follv— and  as  for  his  fate. 
Remembrance  must  long  be  oppressed  wiUi  the  weight 
Of  that "  strange  insupportable  smell  !'* 

And  now  that  his  carcass  at  length  is  at  rest. 

And  rankles  in  rotten  repose- 
When  the  regent  of  day  has  gone  down  in  the  West, 
His  spirit  thus  wanders,  unpitied,  unblest. 

And  noxious  still  to  die  nose  I 

The  Ghost  of  a  Goose  is  a  curious  sight — 

A  strange  enough  phanCom  at  best : 
But  far  may  you  tisrel,  before  you  shall  light 
On  such  apreposterous  spirit  of  night 

As  the  Qaost  of  the  Goose  of  the  West  I 

His  figure,  his  gesture,  his  aspect,  his  ur, 
His  waddle — ^they  still  are  the  same — 
But  his  ill-fated  carcass  is  naked  and  bare, 
Displajring  the  marks  of  a  recent  affair. 
That  his  friends  are  unwilling  to  name. 

And  a  spirit  like  this,  in  a  garb  of  Goose-skin, 

Where  plumage  refuses  to  grow. 
Is  doubly  absurd,  when  there  hangs  at  his  chin. 
The  shadowy  shape  of  a  Trophv  of  Tin, 

The  Medal  he  gain'd  at  the  show. 

Thus  niehtly  he  waddles  around  and  around 

Each  ToTed  and  familiar  scene— 
The  Goose-Dubs,  of  course,  are  his  favourite  ground- 
But  sometimes  the  spectre  may  even  be  founa 

Near  the  door  of  the  very  Tontine  I 

And  there,  when  the  usual  party  are  met, 

**  Just  thinking"  of  oysters  amd  ale. 
The  plan  of  the  ev'ning  is  quite  overset, — 
For  tne  Ghost  of  a  Goose  is  a  very  bad  whet, — 

And  the  Knights  of  the  Shell  turn  tail ! 

By  the  church  of  Saint  Mungo  he  often  has  sat, 

On  a  tombstone,  awaiting  the  day. 
When  the  rest  of  the  ghosts,  and  the  owl,  and  the  bat, 
Akrm'd  at  a  phantom  so  fetid  and  fat. 

Have  fled  with  a  shriek  of  dismay ! 

And  oh  I  but  to  hear  him  when  making  his  moan 

In  that  region  remote  and  recluse — 
It  is  not  a  gabble — it  is  not  a  groan — 
Description  despairs  in  describing  the  tone 

Of  the  ill-foted  Ghost  of  the  Goose ! 

And  although  'twas  a  rule  among  spirits  of  old 

To  speak  not,  except  in  reply, — 
With  the  Ghost  of  the  Gander  this  rule  doesn't  hold, 
For  he  always  is  ready  his  « tale  to  unfold," 

With  a  sad  and  a  sulphurous  sigh ! 
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With  accent  unearthly,  and  piteous  look. 

He  curses  the  day  he  was  dress'd — 
He  calls  for  reyenge  on  the  scullion,  the  cook- 
But  chief  upon  him  who  the  task  undertook 
Of  dissecting  the  Goose  of  the  West! 

But  long  may  he  wander  alarming  the  night. 

And  vengeance  invoking  in  vain — 
For  no  one  in  Glasgow  e'er  pitied  his  pl|Rht, 
And  many  there  are  who  would  even  denght 
If  he  could  be  dissected  again  I 
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There  are  Masses  for  many  a  spirit's  repose. 

And  spells  that  can  lay  them  at  rest; 
But  who  would  e'er  dream  of  assuaging  the  woes 
Of  one  so  offensive  to  eyes,  ears,  and  nose. 
As  Hie  Ghost  of  the  uoose  of  the  West! 


TICKLER. 

Bravissimol  Bravissimo! 

SHEPHEBD. 

Anchor!  Anchor! 

NORTH.       . 

1  have  done  so,  James.    I  have  brought  my  verse  to  an  anchor. 

TICKLER. 

Encore !  Encore— encore — Kit — encore— 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  what  I  mean,  sir.    Hangcur!  Hangcurl  Hangcur! 

NORTH. 

No— gentlemen.  ,  Pardon  me.  But  feeling  myself  in  voice,  I  btre  no 
objection  to  compound  with  a  parody  on  Tom  Bowling.  After  timt,  let  us 
set  in  to  serious  thinking.  You  must  suppose  the  Gander  burled  in  a  dung- 
hill. 

TICKLER. 

1^0  violent  suppostion,  certainly.  Sir. 

NORTH  {sings.) 


Air— Tom  Bawling. 


Here  a  foul  hulk  lies  Glasgow's  Gander, 

The  vilest  of  his  race, — 
Alike  unfit  for  spit  or  brander. 

This  is  his  proper  place ! 
His  aspect  was  the  most  imgainly. 

And  those  who  knew  him  well. 
Say  that  you  misht  discover  plainly 

His  presence  by  the  smell  f 


This  bird  of  mud  was  still  reviling 

Each  of  the  Birds  of  Air, 
His  columns  still  of  filth  compiling,— 

The  splutter  of  despair  I 
And  toinng  thus  in  his  vocation, 

His  Chronicle  will  tell 
How  you  might  prove  to  demonstration 

His  labours  from  the  Smell ! 
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And  when  by  this  raih  haikd  dissected 

On  tk^  uwppv  Nigkty 
He  proved*  as  nugni  haye  been  expected. 

Indeed  *'  a  Sorrjr  Siffbt !" 
The  fainting-fits — the  fumigation— 

On  these  my  Song  would  dwell, 
But  it  concludes  in  Suffocation 

From  memory  of  that  Smell ! 


[Aptil. 


Faugh  I  faugh!  faugh! 
F  ch!  feuch!  feudi! 
Steuch!  steudi!  stesch! 


TICKLEB. 
SHEPHERD. 

Nosm. 

SBXPHERD. 


*Tis  gane.    Do  you  kern,  sirs  ^luKk  Vm  waxia'  tmca  hungry,  and  think  I 
cou*d  eat  some  haff-dizzen  or  sae  o'  hard-biled  eggs, 

NORTH. 

I  will  join  yo  u,James,  with  the  utmost  alacrity. 

TICKLER. 

And  so  will  l^mordicus, 

SHEPHERD. 

We  hadas  weel  order  twa  dizen,  and  that'll  leave  a  few  to  come  and  gang 
on. 

[BeU  i$  rung^the  Pech  appears^  dis^pears^  and  re-^ippeart  with  ikg 
aforesaid.    Gurnet  makBs  a  hoU  from  the  ear  of  Dumysius^  < 
sic  transeunt  Noetes. 
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BEF0R1IEB3  AND  ANTI-BEFORMERS— A  WORD  TO  THB  WISE  PROSf  OLD 
CHRISTOPHER. 


Wb  do  not  belong  to  the  despond- 
inff,  much  less  to  the  despidring 
Sdiool  of  Politics ;  and  therefore  are 
cheerful  though  grave  on  the  Dissolur 
tion  of  Parliament.  It  is  dead  as 
mutton  in  the  shambles ;  we  are  ali?e 
as  red-deer  on  Sbehallion.  It  hat 
bad  its  day ;  and  we  still  have  ours, 
above  the  power  of  Lords  and  Com* 
mons,  nor  obedient  to  the  breath  of 
Kings.  Its  life  was  spent  **  now  in 
glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom ;"  some* ' 
times  in  darkness  that  mig^ht  be  felt; 
and,  though  occasionally  visited  with 
sunshine,  assuredly  never  was  it 
^  dark  with  excessive  bright'*  It  was, 
with  all  due  respect  be  it  spoken,  not 
perhaps  an  unprincipled,  but  certain- 
ly a  prating  and  a  palavering  Parlis^ 
ment.  The  whole  oody  was  at  last 
painfully  inflated;  and  we  have  sel- 
dom or  never  seen  or  heard  such 
symptoms  of  a  wind-choUc  as  those 
with  which  it  distressed  our  symp»- 
ih\ea  immediately  previous  to  its  late 
Dissolution. 

We  forget  how  many  Ministries 
were  served  under  by  the  defunct 
But  they  were  not  a  few ;  and  none 
of  them  all  found  her  a  very  refrac- 
tory Parliament  The  old  lady  was 
anxious  to  prove  pleasant  to  all  her 
Lords  and  Lovers,  in  succession ;  and 
though,she  never  so  far  forgot  her 
sex  as  to  confer  her  favours— espe- 
cially the  last  ones— on  those  who 
had  taken  her  conscience  into  their 
keeping,  without  the  due  and  decent 

Suantity  of ''  fond  reluctant  amorous 
elav,"— yet  she  was  sure  finally  to 
yield,  and,  in  spite  of  considerable  vo- 
ciferation wasted  by  her  in  periodi- 
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cal  appeals  to  heaven  and  earth,  to 
sink  languishingly  into  the  arms  of 
her  successive  and  successful  sedu- 
cers. At  last  the  old  Parlianient. 
plucked  up  sufficient  courage  and 
coldness  effectually  to.  resist  the  Be^ 
trayer,  who  had  the  effrontery,  in  the 
face  of  Day  and  Martin,  to  insult  her 
frailty  with  a  hypocritical  proposal  of 
Reform.  But  Uie«ffort  was  too  much 
for  her;  a  patriot  King  took  compas- 
Bion  on  her  refractory  weakness ;  and 
at  his  beck  she  not  unwillingly  gave 
up  the  ghost  And  now  that  the  f u* 
neral  howl  is  hushed,  we  beg  leave  to 
borrow  an  expression  from  the  last 
article  in  the  last  number  of  that 
most  pious  of  all  the  Periodicals^ 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  now 
we  can  see  no  Parliament  at  all,  un* 
less  like  *'  Lord  Liverpool,  it  should 
voudisafe  to  come  to  us  from  those 
blessed  regions  where  no  House  of 
Commons  ever  sits,  where  Commit- 
tees of  Enquiry  cease  to  trouble,  and 
the  Press  is  at  rest" 

In  short,  the  Public,  at  all  times 
pensive,  need  not,  we  opine,  be  plun- 
ged into  the  depths  of  a  green  and 
yellow  melancholy  on  this  Dissolu^ 
tion.  We  see  no  **  deep  damnation  in 
her  taking  off;*'  ana  who  knows, 
though  she  had  not  the  reputation  of 
being  a  bird  of  that  spicy  nest,  that 
a  phoenix  may  not  arise  from  h^ 
ashes? 

People  are  too  prone  to  ^<  prophe- 
tic strains  so  full  of  woe,"  on  each 
chance  and  change  in  the  political 
world.  Many  a  thousand  times  with- 
in our  memory  has  this  kingdom 
stood  on  the  brink  of  destructloii* 
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Indeed,  In  the  opiolon  of  many  who    the  State  scudding  under  ^  po|eB» 


pretend  to  be  much  wiser  than  we 
are,  the  kingdom  has  been  standing 
there,  without  intermission,  since  the 
hour  they  had  been  able,  by  means  of 
the  acquired  perceptions  of  eight,  to 
distinguish  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 
Yes— 4ndeed----there  has  the  unfortu- 


and  her  poop  pursued  by  mountains. 
Let  but  one  overtake  her,  and  down 
she  goes  to  Davy's  locker.  But  her 
Wheel  is  **  instinct  with  spirit;"  and 
sullenly  she  swings  and  sways  along 
the  snow-crested  pitchiness  of  her 
rolling  path,  not  perhaps  quite  so 


iiate  kingdom  been  shivering  on  the  ^smoothly  or  steadUy  as  the  Rocket  on 
edge  of  an  abyss,  over  which  though  a  the  rdl-road  between  Liverpool  and 
pigmy  might  have  pushed  her  with  the 
tip  of  his  little  finger,  impotent  to 
effect  that  wicked  purpose  have  been 
ttU  Heaven^t -and  all  Earth V  most 
thunderous  storms.  The  reason  is^ 
tiiat  the  kingdom  does  not  stand  on 
the  brink  of  that  abysm,  even  like  a 
deep^oimdationM  pillar,  though  that 
be  strong;  but  like  a  deeper-rooted 
oak  ^at  cjasps  the  cliff  with  its  ever- 
lasting ligatures,  and  serenely  hangs 
its  ancient  umbrafi;e  over  the  chasm 
that  boils  magnificently  below  with 
all  its  cataracts. 

In  political  discussion  we  love  oc- 
casionally to  be,  if  not  poetical,  at 
least  picturesque.  Fancy  is  one  of 
Feeling^s  best  allies;  and  Reason  is 
never  so  strong  as  when  backed  by 
Imagination.  Therefore,  we  are  par- 
tial to  that  image,  though  it  be  as  old 
as  the  island— the  Ship  of  the  State. 
It  is  an  imago  that  presents  itself  in 
many  liehts  and  shadows.  See  the 
Ship  01  the  State,  how  she  strains, 
ana  how  her  seams  appear  to  open 
as  she  pitches !  Land-lubbers,  look- 
ing at  her  from  the  shore,  swear 
that  she  is  about  to  go  down.  But 
an  old  Tar  like  Christopher  gives  her 
three  cheers  as  she  sweeps  along  with 
all  her  streamers.  Ay,  while  her  hull 
is  hidden  in  the  hollow,  he  sees  the 
'<  meteor  flag  of  England"  aloft  in 
heaven— and  to  his  excited  spirit 
these  ups  and  downs  are  full  of 
power  and  glory.  See  the  Ship  of 
the  State  in  a  storm — close-reefed 
jand  close-hauled — yet  with  more 
than  an  inch  of  canvass — for  she  has 
Jiot  taken  in  every  rag — not  she  in- 
.deed^of  her  weatherbeaten  and 
weatherbeating  Russia  duck, — but 
wings  her  way  still  exultinglyagainst 
the  wildest  wind.  The  shore  shrieks, 
"  She  will  founder.'*  But  lo  I  the 
Ocean  Queen  has  eaten  for  herself  a 
foamy  path  out  of  the  wind's  eye  close 
past  tne  surges  roaring  along  that 
range  of  cliffs,  and  having  a  free  offing 
now,  lo !  how  she  whitens  as  she  stands 
.put  to  sea,  herself  her  o^ii  sunshine 
}n  the  storm  she  loves!  See  the  Ship  of 


Manchester,  but  as  safely— and  most 
majestically,  as  becomes  her  who 
holds  in  fee  the  rofuings  of  the 
Atlantic  See  the  Ship  of  the  State  . 
on  a  lee-shore  close  In  among  the 
breakers.  She  must  go  to  sticks 
now,  '*  like  ocean  weeds  heaned  on 
the  surf-beaten  shore."  No,-  she 
must  not;  for  who  ever  saw  her,  even 
when  tdcen  aback  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea  miss  stays  ?  Her  jib  nils— 
and  now  her  foresail— Mere  she  has 
it — and  away  she  moves  on  another 
tack,  along  with  the  seamew,  as 
fair  and  as  fearless,  while  the  very 
air  is  black  as  the  sea,  and  the  sea, 
but  for  catheads,  as  black  as  Ere- 
bus. See  the  Ship  of  the  State 
with  all  her  masts  gone  by  the  board! 
Now  she  must  settle  down  in  death. 
No.  She  is  brought  up  by  her  sheet 
anchor — and  shall  ride  out  the  storm 
all  nifi^ht— while  stretch  and  sprme 
her  cable— still  Neptune  lays  his  head 
in  a  lull  on  Thetis'  bosom,  and  at 
morning  the  bay  shall  be  bright  with 
boats— many  of  them  bum  ones — 
sliding  all  round  her  steadfast  sha- 
dow. Or  see  her — since  the  worst 
will  come  to  the  worst— driven 
ashore  I  The  crews  of  the  whole 
fleet  have  got  her  off  again;— she 
floats— she  floats— for  what  signifies 
tiie  bruise  in  her  bottom,  and  a  few 
hundred  tons  bilffe-water  ?  Taken 
into  dock,  and  laid  down  for  repairs, 
like  a  hillside  in  the  sun,  soon  shall 
^er  forefoot  again  be  in  the  foam— ^ 

"  Her  march  upon  the  moantain  wave, 
Her  home  upon  the  deep.** 

Having  thus  (|uoted  Campbell,  let 
us  conclude  with  Wordsworth,  and 
finish  the  poetical  or  picturesque 
part  of  this  our  i)olitical  article,  by 
Didding,  for  a  while,  farewell  to  the 
Ship  of  the  State  in  these  beautiful 
lines— 

'*  Like  a  ship  on  some  calm  day 

In  sunshine  sailing  far  away, 

Some  beauteous  ship  that  hath  tbt  pWtt 

Of  ocean  Cor  her  whole  dom^Io.*^     . 
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Or  let  us  conclude  in  the  words  of  a 
Poet  whom  we  frequently  remem* 
ber,  though  the  world  has  forgotten 
him, 

*<  No  fean  hath  she  ;'  her  giant-form 
O'er  wrathful  surge,  through  blackeDiog 

•torm. 
Majestically  calm  wlU  go, 
*Mid  the  deep  darkness  white  as  snow.** 

To  leave,  then,  our  heroics,  allow 
us  to  say  that  we  have  been  watching 
the  progress  of  the  Reform  bill  with 
much  equanimity ;  and  are  confident 
that  the  upshot  will  be  salutary  to 
the  state.  The  bill  is  indeed  a  bad 
one— a  more  mishapen  bill  no  man 
might  dream  of  after  pork-chops,  in 
the  shape  of  nightmare.  It  is  just 
such  another  nightmare  as  Fuseli 
saw,  when  he  pamted  that  *'  Moon- 
eyed  herald  of  dismay"  sitting  upon 
the  breast  of  a  matron — like  MsgA — 
flung  wildly  across  her  bed,  and 
moaning  under  the  weight  of  the 
monster.  But  the  Pensive  Public 
will  soon  awake  from  her  distenmer- 
ed  sleep—heave  the  abortion  off  her 
chest — and  thenceforth  resolve  to 
desist  from  heavy  suppers,  and  to 
devote  herself  to  dinners  heavier  still 
—and  to  those  *'  material  breakfasts*' 
which  have  shed  a  glory  over  the 
name  of  Scotland. 

The  world  knows  well — there  is 
nothing  it  knows  better — that  we 
have  afl  along,  for  these  fifteen  years, 
been  consistent  without  beingviolent 
in  our  political  creed.  So  consistent 
indeed  have  we  been,  that,  in  an  age 
distinguished  for  its  apostasy,  we 
have  by  many  been  called  bigots. 
"We  own  the  soft  impeachment." 
But  the  charitable,  at  a  distance  from 
our  sphere  of  personal  action,  will 
forgive  us  much  when  they  hear  our 
confession.  We  have  more  than 
once  done  all  we  could  to  become 
apostates.  But  it  would  not  do. 
Aware  of  our  singular  appearance 
among  *<  the  universal  British  mu 
tion,"  who  seemed  at  one  time  to 
rise  up  as  one  turncoat,  we  would 
fsun  have  appeared  in  the  same  dress 
as  that  worn  by  twenty  millions  of 
the  finest  people  upon  earth.  And 
for  one  smgle  sunshiny  day — not 
the  day  of  publication— we  made  the 
experiment  Yet  we  took  nothmg 
by  our  motion.  For  ilka  loon  we 
forgathered  with  held  up  his  hands 
yi  one  attitude,  and  with  ono  inter- 
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rogatory,  exclamation,  and  inteijec- 
tion— <'  What!   old  Kit  a  turncoat 
tool"    People  would  not   believe 
their  eyes ;  or  if  they  did,  suspected 
us  of  mockery ;  and  thousands  turned 
upon  their  heel,  and  went  off  in  the 
sulks,  saying,  **  they  did  not  under- 
stand such  liberties."     In  squares 
and  streets  where  otur  person  was 
not  known,  we  still  overheard  the 
nation  harping  on  the  same  strings 
as  each  passer-by  (laughing  in  his 
sleeve)    whispered   to   his   crony, 
''Would  you  believe  it?    North  is 
one  of  Us?"    What  with  the  greeting 
of  doubts,  fears,  hopes,  condolements, 
congratulations,  curses,  threats,  and 
one  or  two  abortive  efforts  at  per- 
sond  viblence,  assailing  us  on  all 
sides,  and  what  with  the  fretful  and 
feverish  outside-in  feel  of  onr  clothes, 
a  sensation  which  sorely  tries  the 
most  sincere  and  resolute  turncoat 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  but  is  utter- 
ly unendurable  to  the  fine-skinned 
old  man,  who  facetiously  plays  a 
game  at  tergiversation  for  a  single 
forenoon,  and,  as  we  say  in  Scotland, 
"  i*  the  horn  way,"  (a  style,  by  the 
way,  impossible  to  the  Galloway  Stot 
or  his  Stirk,)  we  were  so  sorely  fa- 
tigued on  our  return  to  the  Lodffe, 
that  we  had  to  go,  on  the  spur  of  tne 
moment,  to  bed.    We  awoke  next 
day  with  a  sick-headach — the  whole 
world  glimmering  before  our  eyes 
like  miraffe — and  have,  ever  since, 
in  spite  of  the  occasional  ridicule  of 
scamps  and  cockneys,  worn  our  coat 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  not 
with  the  buttons  inward,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient,  for 
the  poor  turncoat  is  left  sprawling  at 
the  mercy  of  every  wind,  and  Dismal 
Duds  is  seen  veering  disconsolately  to 
and  fro,  envying  the  stationary  scare- 
crow on  the  potatoe-field,  who,  proud 
Uioughpoor,is  seen  wearing  his  habi- 
liments in  the  same  independent  stvle 
that  had  so  long  distinguished  his 
progenitor,  (if  he  will  allow  us  to 
call  him  so,)  the  Irish  beg^— by 
whom  they  had  been  as  originally 
stolen,  as  originally  bestowed ;  for  in 
any  tiling  Pat  does,  you  discern  an 
air  of  genius.    He  borrows,  begs, 
steals,  so  as  to  blind  your  eyes  into 
a  belief  that  he  is  the  original  owner 
of   the    article;    whereas   Sawney, 
whether  a  borrower,  a  beggar,  or  a 
$hief,  carries  the  curse  of  common- 
place on  his  very  countenance,  an<L 
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is  seen  throuffh,  without  spectacles, 
at  second-hand. 

We  are  not,  then,  called  apostates 
— that  charge  will  not  pass  current 
even  in  Cockal§^e — but  bi^ts.  Bats 
accuse  us  of  blindness ;  which  is  fool- 
ish in  Flitter-mice.  These  creatures 
see  insects  in  twilight,  and,  we  pre- 
sume, eat  them,  else  why  keep  they 
^  flitting  by  on  leathern  wing  ?"  But 
they  hare  no  idea  of  eagles,  like  us, 
in  sunshine.  Not  seeing  us  among 
the  bawks  of  their  native  nam,  or  the 
branches  of  their  native  bole,  they 
suppose  we  cannot,  like  them,  stand 
the  full  blaze  of  meridian  eve ;  and 
they  keep  cheeping  and  hissing 
through  the  gloaming  amphibiously, 
neither  flesh  nor  fowl,  as  if  against 
us,  who  are  both  flesh  and  fowl,  and 
also  fish  into  the  bargain.  The  reader, 
who  is  not  versed  in  natural  history, 
would  be  amazed  were  he  to  be  told 
of  the  vast  number  of  bats  that  have 
been  discovered  con^egating  in  dark 

E laces,  all  clustering  together  in 
unches — ^the  fetid  blear-eyes  I  We 
have  at  divers  times,  and  in  sundry 
manners,  slain  scores  upon  scores- 
yet  still  the  wretdied  race  survives; 
and  of  late  years  they  seem  to  have 
grown  to  a  larger  size  than  of  yore. 
Popular  ignorance  used  to  suppose 
them,  not  unreasonably,  mouse-ored; 
but  now  thev  seem  rather  to  have 
their  origin  in  the  rat — a  cross  be« 
tween  the  rat  and  the  tom-tit — un- 
hallowed mixture  I  The  product  not 
of  improvement  in  the  species— 
though  of  Reform. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  such 
creatures,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to 
catch  without  cruelty,  but  whom, 
when  they  are  accidentally  caught 
by  fluttering  against  us,  we  always 
humanely  kill— we  know  of  no  other 
opponents.  People  who  do  not  like 
us,  and  there  are  a  few,  keep  out  of 
our  way  now ;  and  when  we  chance 
to  meet,  politely  give  us  the  wall. 
We  bow,  and  pass  by  with  mutual 
suavity ;  for  we  wish  to  quarrel  with 
nobody — and  though  commonly  call- 
ed Kit,  «*  yet  our  name  is  easy  John." 
Even  now,  when  there  are  so  many 
paltry  persons  who  will  not  keep  a 
good  tongue  in  their  mouth,  but  who, 
out  of  place  and  out  of  time,  blutter 
most  offensively  about  the  "  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill," 
we  have  been  loath  to  use  the  knout. 
Not  that  it  is  out  of  repair— quite  the 
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contrary— it  has  pbsttlvelf  ,  eompar»- 
tively,  superlatively,— literally,  figu- 
rative]y,and  metaphorically,renewed 
its  youth.  In  wood  and  leather,  in 
timber  and  thong  alike,, 

« It  is  not  s  child  of  Time, 

But  daughter  of  th*  Eternal  Prime  !** 

Should  any  Pelops  doubt  it,  let  him 
but  shew  his  shoulder,  and  we  engage 
to  cut  out  of  it,  at  a  single  stroke,  a 
piece  like  a  child.  Reformers  indeed  I 
from  whom  hold  thev  their  creden- 
tials ?  What  are  their  instructions  ? 
and  by  what  means  avow  or  intend 
they  to  achieve  their  ends  ? 

These  questions,  gentle  reader 
or  grim,  you  and  we  can  easiljr 
answer — and  suppose  we  do  so  now 
for  the  benefit  of  our  patroness  the 
Pensive  Public 

On  the  great  question  of  Reform 
in  Parliament — tor  it  either  is  or 
seems  to  be  great — looming  as  it 
now  does  on  the  horizon — we  who 
are  liberal  in  politics — ^though  'tia 
the  first  and  shall  be  the  last  time  we 
ever  applied,  or  will  apply  to  our- 
selves that  presumptuous  epithet^ 
allow  that  among  conscientious  men 
there  must  needs  be  many  important 
differences  of  opinion.  LibereU ! 
ay,  it  is  an  epithet  worse  than  pre- 
sumptuous; for  it  is  almost  always- 
self-applied  by  blockhead  or  black- 
guard; insolent  as  it  is  silly,  and  not 
more  foolish  than  it  is  false.  Why 
say  not  men  and  women  as  well- 
that  thev  belong  to  sets  distinguish* 
ed  for  other  V  irtues  besides  liberality  ? 
Why  say  the^iiot  that  they  are  grace- 
ful, or  beautiful,  or  honest,  or  chaste, 
or  virtuous,  or  religious  ?  They  do. 
Some  there  are  who  lay  exclusive 
claims  even  to  Christianity.  All  but 
they  are  Heathens — Pagans — ^black 
lost  sheep— Satan  being  their  shep- 
herd. But  now  we  are  alluding  to 
the  Liberals.  **  I  am  liberal  in  my 
politics,"  says  some  sumph,  in  the 
naked  dormitory  of  whose  unfurnish- 
ed numskull  no  waif  and  stray  idea 
ever  took  up,  among  vermin,  a 
night*s  sleepless  abode,  at  twopence 
the  foul  straw.    **  I  am  liberal  in  my 

rlitics,"  savs  some  swindler,  who, 
suffered  by  a  flunky  to  share  hia 
bed  in  the  garret,  will  not  neglect 
the  opportunity,  while  his  unsuspi- 
cious cnum  is  singing  o'er  his  master^ 
shoes,  as'the  thirsty  leather  is  imbi- 
bing the  matchless  blacking  of  tiM 
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member  for  Preston,  of  letting  the 
chaff  out  on  the  floor,  and  being  off 
with  the  ticking  to  a  cypsy-craal. 
**  I  am  liberal  in  my  politics,**  says 
some  twenty-times  tergiTcrsated  turn- 
coat of  an  editor  of  some  rascally  ra- 
dical newspaper— alike  out  at  the  el- 
bows and  the  knees — and  who  has 
been  so  habituated  to  creeping  and 
crawling,  that  he  feels  himself  to  be 
a  beetle — so  that  meet  him  when  and 
where  you  will,  he  seems  always 
bent  post-haste,  through  dry  dust  or 
wet,  towards  his  hole  —  his  cozy 
chink  or  cranny  in  the  wall,  conceal- 
ed by  the  hanging  drapery  of  cob- 
web. **  I  am  liberal  in  my  politics,** 
says  the  bankrupt^but  not  oeffffar — 
fattening  on  a  composition  wi£  his 
creditors,  who  are  as  lean  as  straws. 
**  I  am  liberal  in  my  politics,*'  says 
the  bloated  son  of  a  sinecurest,  abu- 
sive of  the  bounty  that  raised  his  fa- 
ther from  the  filth.  'M  am  liberal  in 
my  politics,"  says  the  '*  trembling 
coward  who  forsook  his  master**  for 
easier  work,  and  larger  wages,  and  re- 
Tiles  the  system  of  which,  though 
the  old  stock  be  dead,  he,  a  sort  of 
scion,  still  encumbers  the  ground  as 
an  excrescence,  in  the  shape  of  a 
stinking  fungus.  ^  I  am  liberal  in 
my  politics,"  says  the  profligate  pro- 
digal, who  s(]^uander8  the  hereditary 
hoard  of  a  line  of  obscure  money- 
scriveners,  on  such  swinish  satisfac- 
tions as  you  hear  guzzling  and  ^unt« 
ine  in  styes,  "  I  am  liberal  m  my 
politics,"  says  the  inhuman  niggard, 
who  would  not  give  a  doit  to  famish- 
ed dotage  wandering  in  the  misery  of 
houseless  starvation,  or  sitting  on  the 
dirt-heap,  from  which  it  is  too  feeble 
to  fumble  itself  up  on  its  feet  with  a 
bending  crutch  by  the  wayside.  **  I 
am  liberal  in  my  politics,"  says  the 
savage  sire,  who  drives  his  only 
^Mughter  in  desperation  to  run  away 
with  his  groom.  *<  I  am  liberal  in  my 
politics,'^  says  the  traitor  who  would 
•oehead  the  King  whose  feet  he  licks ; 
— but  for  the  present  let  these  few 
stuffed  specimens  suffice  to  shew  our 
scorn  or  the  self-dubbed  liberals; 
and  let  them  suffice,  too,  to  shame  out 
of  the  use  of  adegraded  epithet^thus 
made  disgraceful  and  disgustful— all 
those  men  of  worth  whom  personal 
vanity  or  party  spite  has  rendered 
equally  blind  to  the  folly  of  appro- 
priating it,  in  iu  first  and  high  sense, 
|o  themselves,  the  injustice  of  exclu- 
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ding  from  it  persons  no  whit  their 
inferiors  in  any  thing,  and  the  profa- 
nation of  bestowinfi;  the  praise  it  im- 
plies on  so  many  of  the  basest,  mean- 
est, and  wickedest  of  mankind. 

But  we  were  observing,  when  we 
broke  off  into  this  castigation  of  the 
pseudo*  liberals,  that  we  can  well 
imagine  many  and  great  differences 
in  opinion,  amone  conscientious  men, 
on  tne  subject  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form. Not  a  few,  and  these  not  in- 
considerable, differences  in  opinion 
exist  among  Ourselves;  and  as  they 
have  been,  so  will  they  be  expressea 
in  Maga,  without  subjecting  her  to 
any  reproach.  We  are— all  of  us— 
attached  to  our  institutions  in  church 
and  state — and  believe  that,  as  the 
best  of  them  are  well-built  with  du- 
rable materials  on  a  foundation  of 
rock,  they  will  stand  secure  in  their 
time-honoured  strength  against  all 
enemies.  But  we  care  not — except 
as  antiquaries — about  old  rubbish; 
and  in  many  cases  would  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  shovels,  and  wheelbarrows* 
for  its  removal  to  some  more  appro- 
priate place  than  the  outer  court  of  a 
temple,  not  to  say  its  inner  shrine. 
But  we  would  hesitate  to  send  in 
workmen  even  from  a  mechanics' 
institution,  to  make  havoc  with  axes 
and  hammers  of  its  carved  work — or 
even  after  the  decay  wrought  by  the 
tooth  of  time  among  its  ancient  de- 
vices, to  trust  them  with  the  work  of 
renovation.  It  is  easier  to  innovate 
than  to  renovate— to  alter  than  to 
restore.  We  confess  we  love  the 
ancient  —  in  towers — in  trees — in 
charters— and  in  acts.  Old  towers 
we  would  repair — old  trees  on  no 
account  transplant— old  charters  re- 
verence— and  old  acts  eternize— save 
and  except  only  towers  tottering  to 
their  fall,  and  these  we  would  assist 
gently  down  to  the  dust— trees  too 
damp  in  the  hollow  interior  of  their 
rottenness  even  for  owls,  and  these 
we  would  hew  down  for  fire— char- 
ters of  which  the  letters  are  alive  but 
the  spirit  dead,  and  these  we  would 
allow  in  their  chests  a  peaceful  obli- 
yion — acts  obsolete,  because  gone  or 
changed  the  times  which  gave  them 
power,  and  these  we  would  with  little 
reluctance  erase  when  we  saw  that 
they  would  not  wisely  be  renewed — 
and  were  "  good  people  all  of  every 
sort"  of  our  way  of  feeling,  and  think- 
ing,  and  acting,  what  a  World  after 
3a* 
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the  Flood  would  this  appear — how 
strong  and  beautiful  by  land  and  eea ! 

And  here  we  are  brought  to  put 
and  answer  the  question — How  is  the 
nation — ^the  people-*affected  towards 
Reform? 

Many  enlightened  men»  how  many 
we  may  not  say,  are  on  principle 
against  all,  that  is  any,  Parliamentary 
]£dform.  Take  for  specimens  of 
their  representatives,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,— the  Author,  whoever 
he  may  be,  and  he  is  manifestly  no 
ordinary  person,  of  a  celebrated  po- 
litical essay,  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review — the  Author  of  a 
series  of  articles  in  this  Magazine, 
one  of  which  will  be  thought  by 
thousands  to  strengthen  our  present 
Number, and  some  other  able  writers. 
The  Duke  has  not  yet  given  the 
grounds  of  his  opinion,  but  the  other 
politicians  have;  and  it  is  safer  to 
Btand  without  than  within  the  wind 
of  their  weapons.  Their  arguments 
have  not  and  will  not  be  refuted,  by 
such  persons  as  are  now  predomi- 
nant over  the  political  press — pre- 
dominant, not  by  the  legitimate 
power  of  reasoning,  but  by  the  des- 
potism of  abuse.  That  their  argu- 
ments have  convinced  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands,  not  only  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  Reform,  but 
that  any  change  in  our  representa- 
tive system  would  be  dangerous  and 
hurtful,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever ; 
nor  yet  that  many  more  needed  not 
to  be  so  convinced,  for  that  they  have 
always  been  of  the  same  mind  with 
these  powerful  writers.  Nor  let  any 
man,  whatever  be  his  own  opinions, 
start  at  this  assertion ;  for  they  have 
•aid  no  more  than  has  been  said  by 
the  wisest  British  statesmen  of  ages 
as  wise,  though  perhi4>s  not  in  their 
own  conceit,  as  this  age  of  the  march 
of  intellect.  What  the  wise  then 
littered  the  good  approved ;  and  for 
the  preservation  of  such  blessings 
the  patriot  and  the  martyr  died.  Is 
it  so  long  since  Britons  bcilieved  the 
British  Constitution  to  be  the  best 
ever  built  up  by  the  hearts  and  hands 
<M  the  free,  that  they  who  declare 
that  it  is  so  still,  seem  to  be  repeating 
an  ancient  fable?  Were  they  all  fools 
whose  eloquence  kindled  on  that 
theme  into  such  a  blaze  as  <<  pales 
not  its  ineffectual  fires,"  but  bums 
brightly  even  when  brought  in  com- 
ptriioi;^  with  the  Greek  and  Roman 
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glow  ?  'Tis  no  old  stonr ;  the  ormtora 
who  so  spake  were  of  our  own  age. 
In  Westminster  Abbey,  millions  now 
alive  saw  their  funerals.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion  is  not  now  all  that  then  it  was ; 
but  its  proportions^  deemed  so  fine 
and  stately,  now  offend  scientific 
eyes  and  patriotic  souls;  and  the 
same  people,  it  would  appear,  are 
now  eager  to  pull  down  what--not 
their  forefathers  alone,  for  they  were 
barbarians — but  their  very  fathers^ 
whose  bones,  if  buried,  are  unmoul- 
dered,  and  who  were  as  civilized  as 
their  children— lived,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  died  too  to  preserve,  and  in 
life  and  death  hoped  and  prayed  thaS 
it  might  be  eternal. 

But  great  wits  have  short  memo> 
ries— and  all  this  is  forgotten  even 
by  many  who  formerly  joined  them 
in  those  prayersybr — as  unsenseleee- 
ly  we  fear  as  they  join  now  in  theae 
execrations  against^the  integrity  of 
the  British  constitution. 

Unquestionably  ^ere  are  manj 
enlightened  persons — apart  from  anj 
active  share  in  politics — who  see 
what  they  calmly  consider  defects 
in  the  representation,  and  would  be 
happy  to  see  them  removed  or  re- 
mealed;  but  who  see,  at  the  same 
time,  signs  and  portents  in  the  trou- 
bled and  lowering  aspect  of  the 
horizon  all  round  Europe,  warn* 
ings  lu^nst  attempting  at  present 
such  improvements,  lest  agitation 
should  lead  to  disturbance,  and  dia* 
turbance  to  revolution,  and  revolu* 
tion  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  those 
institutions  which,  though  in  their 
eyes  not  perfect,  are  jet,  with  ^ 
their  faults  or  defects,  most  sacred, 
and  not  to  be  touched  even  with  a 
hand  of  healing,  except  in  a  period 
of  peace,  the  proper  working-time 
for  renovating  wisdom. 

There  are  many,  agaiB^  who  see 
these  faults  and  defects  in  a  stronger 
light,  who  are  less  disposed  to  re> 
gard  the  present  time  as  unfavour-i 
id>]e,  or  dangerous,  for  their  correc- 
tion ;  and  who  therefore  are  desiroue 
of  Reform — and  that  too  of  a  decided 
character.  But,  Reformers  as  they 
are,  they  abhor  the  proposed  me9^ 
sures  of  the  Ministry  as  muck  as 
they  fear  them ;  and  would  rather — 
far  rather  let  things  remain  ai  thejr 
are,  than  substitute  a  system  thsit  tt 
even  in  their  eyes  not  amelioratkni« 
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but  rtTerMl^-oot  corr6ctioD,buliub- 
yernon-^not  reftoration,  but  over* 
throw. 

Had  not  that  Great  Party  which 
alone  eould  have  carried  a  inoderate 
Reform,  Beemlngly  ceaaed  to  exists 
we  should  have  been  bow  in  the 
ranks  of  such  Reformers— and  so  will 
we,  should  ever  that  great  party  be 
revived  into  the  possession  of  any 
thing  like  its  former  power— and  we 
would  fain  hi^  that  that  is  yet  poa- 
dble. 

Dissensions  wide  and  deep  among 
the  good  were  caused  by  one  fatu 
measure,  which  was  carried,  alas! 
by  the  sacrifice,  with  too  many,  of 
sacred  principles,  and  bv  apostasy 
from  lioerty  and  truth,  mvaded  in 
their  guardiian  shrines.  On  many 
other  measures  too,  of  mighty  im< 
portance,  they  who  should  have  stood 
rast,  foot  to  foot,  fell  away  into  the 
adverse  ranks,  or  continued  together 
feebly  and  distrustfully — and  thence 
fear  and  impotence,  almost  as  dis- 
astrous as  desertion  to  the  enemy. 
But  why  now  recall  to  remembrance 
such  sad  and  sorry  things  as  these  ? 
That  they  may  lead  to  shame,  re- 
morse, and  repentance  in  their  per- 
petrators— and  so  be  half-forgotten 
and  half-forgiven  by  the  country; 
and  a  Political  Reunion  effected  that 
will  yet  carry  the  day. 

There  is  yet  power  and  principle 
left— in  spite  of  the  weakness  brought 
on  both  by  these  wretched  proceed- 
ings— Bumcient  to  overwhelm  this 
revolutionizing  Ministry  under  total 
and  irretrievable  def^  from  the 
ruin  of  which  they  shall  not  be 
saved  even  by  a  succession  of  disso- 
lutions, till  the  hearts  of  evil  coun- 
sellors sicken  and  their  voices  be 
mute. 

We  have  said  enough  to  expose 
the  foolish,  and  worse  than  foolishi 
the  audacious  and  dishonest  asser- 
tions of  most  of  the  friends  of  a 
radical  reform,  that  the  whole  nation 
are  widi  the  ministers  in  this  their 
grand  measure.  A  vast  body  of  the 
nation  is  against  them,  and  every  day 
waxing  into  more  resolute  and  active 
opposition.  Small  knowledge,  in- 
deed, of  human  nature  is  required, 
and  of  the  character  of  the  political 
parties  in  this  country,  to  under- 
stand why  at  first  there  was  a  rush, 
as  it  were,  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The 
more  furious  reformers-^and  they 
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are  many,  and  have  long  been  in  a 
political  union  that  needed  not  the 
aid  of  an  avowed  name — gavetongue^ 
with  a  sudden  burst,  like  hounds  let 
lodse  on  a  trail-hunt;  and  though  not 
perhaps  very  musical,— for  the  pack, 
tiiough  mustering  many  stanch  and 
well-bred  ones,  involved  a  miscel- 
laneous  rabble  of  mongrels,  —  the 
echoes  were  loud  and  long,  reverbe- 
rated from  the  gable-ends  of  hills 
and  houses;  while  huntsmen,  whip- 
pers-in,  and  the  hunt  in  general, 
some  of  whom  sported  scarlet  cloth, 
some  plush,  and  others  corduroy, 
and  who  exhibited  all  the  varieties 
of  which  mounting  is  susceptible, 
dapped  their  hands  to  their  ears, 
not  exactly  after  the  fashion  of  Nim^ 
rod,  and  yelled,  **  hark  forward,  tan* 
tivy,"  till  the  Daughter  of  the  Air 
was  hoarse  in  her  vain  attempts  to  do 
justice  to  the  confusion  of  tongues 
of  man  and  beast,  undistinguishable 
in  the  monstrous  mSlee,  This  was 
said,  at  the  time,  to  be  the  voice  of 
the  Nation.  'Twas  but  the  yell  of 
the  radical  Hunt— as  foolish,  thouffh 
perhaps  somewhat  more  formidable, 
than  that  of  Epping.  Had  the  chase 
been  alive,  he  must  have  been  alarm- 
ed; but  the  pack  were  pursuing  but 
a  trail  of  anniseed,  or  a  red  herring; 
and  yet  such  hounds  as  were  not 
thrown  out  by  being  entangled  in 
brambly  thickets,  or  capsized  in 
stony  streams,  ran  in  upon  the 
stopped  stink  with  as  much  ferocity 
as  if  it  had  been  an  absolute  Fox; 
and  the  gentlemen  and  flunkies,  who 
composed  the  remnant  of  the  Hunt, 
the  Field  forsooth,  were  all  proud 
as  Punch  of  being  in  at  the  death  of 
—a  bundle  of  smell,  in  the  shape  of 
rag  or  speldrin. 

In  short,  the  hullabulloo  was  pro- 
digioua  in  favour  of  Reform. 

*'  While  many  cracked  beUe  did  lo  load 

and  10  dear  ring. 
You'd  faa?e  given  ten  poimdi  to  be  out  of 

tbeir  hearing." 

Meanwhile,  honest  people,  who 
had  no  ambition  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Radical  Hunt,  as  the 
chase  swept  by,  eyed  it  from  door 
or  window  with  mixed  emotions  of 
wonder,  fear,  contempt,  and  disgust ; 
while  rural  apothecaries  fell  strenu- 
ously to  the  preparation  of  plasters 
and  clysters  for  broken  head  and 
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bruised  bottom,  and  their  appren-. 
tices  kept  pestle  and  mortar  going 
at  top  speed  in  a  thousand  viile^es. 

But  let  us  **  check  our  hand/'  and 
"  change  our  measure."  We  say 
then,  that  we  have  proved  ourseWes, 
by  all  we  have  ever  written,  to  be 
the  Friends  of  the  People.  Their 
vital  interests  we  have  ever  advo- 
cated— their  character  we  have 
ever  vindicated  from  all  aspersions 
thrown  on  it  by  purse-pride,  or  birth- 
pride,  or  rank-pride,  or  talent-pride, 
or  piety-pride^^ach  in  itself  a  Lu- 
cifer. We  have  lent  our  feeble 
hand,  alone  with  other  lovers  of  our 
kind,  to  bring  out  their  virtues  from 
the  shade  into  the  light,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  strength  made  way  for 
them,  that  they  might  of  themselves 
take  their  due  place — the  hifi;hest  of 
all— on  the  scale  of  civilisation.  A 
darling  theme  for  our  tongue  and 
pen  has  ever  been — the  Education  of 
the  People.  Their  kirks  and  their 
kirkyards,  their  houses  and  their 
hearths — if  but  grateless  hovels, 
—we  love  and  venerate  for  the 
virtues  burning,  or  buried  there,  for 
the  high  religion,  the  pure  morals, 
and  the  decent  manners  of  their  do- 
mestic life.  Few  radical  reformers 
could  say  a  tenth  part  of  that,  with- 
out their  lives  and  their  libels  gi- 
ving them  the  lie.  But  we  should  be 
basely  sacrificine  our  love  of  truth 
to  our  love  of  the  people,  were  we 
to  say  that  the  mtyority  of  them 
could,  by  any  possibility,  be  good, 
or  even  indifferent  judges  of  this 
question.  If  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  not  believe  they  were  so,  not- 
withstanding the  somewhat  too  pre- 
sumptuous spirit  which  has  been  of 
late  years  instilled  into  too  many  of 
them,  by  that  very  education  which, 
like  every  other  earthly  good,  is  not 
without  its  drawbacks  and  its  flaws. 

The  people  have  a  voice,  and  it  is 
lieard,  ana  influences  our  national 
councils.  But  it  breathes — it  does 
not  yell  over  the  land.  The  atten- 
tive ears  of  humane  wisdom  hear  it 
perpetually,  and  in  the  heart  of  hu- 
mane wisdom  it  is  treasured  up<« 
and  then  it  is,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  of  the  sagest  of  men,  that  its 
**  still  sad  voice," 

"  Not  harsh  nor  grating,  but  of  amplest 

power 
To  soften  and  subdue/ 

is  indeed  holy— >then  it  is  that  we 
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can  with  truth  say,  **  Vox  populi  vox 
Dei."  But  while  the.  people  may 
thus  be  calmly  breathing  their  senti- 
ments and  oj;)inions,  as  they  are  at 
all  times  entitled  and  prompted  by 
their  condition  to  do,  when  that  con- 
dition is,  as  it  is  in  ^is  land,  on  the 
whole,  sound,  natural,  and  healthy, 
making  just  allowance  for  all  evil 
influences  whencesoever  borne  in 
upon  their  lives, — the  populace 
may  be  y  elling^not  their  sentiments, 
for  sentiments  on  such  a  subject 
they  can  have  none — not  their  opi- 
nions, for  by  demagogues  they  are 
crammed  but  with  poisonous  wind 
— but  tlieir  passions  fiercer  for  that 
they  have  no  aim  but  the  vague  one 
of  mischief,  and  because  the  hollow- 
ness  of  the  head  aggravates  the  rot- 
tenness of  the  heart,  making  them 
dangerous  alike  in  life  and  in  death. 
In  troubled  times  they  murmur  **  as 
they  go,  for  want  of  thought ;"  and, 
in  times  of  wilder  distraction,  from 
the  same  want,  would  they  murder. 
That  the  populace  of  our  gr^ 
towns  and  cities,  and  town-like  vil- 
lages, and  above  all  the  suburban, 
are  for  Reform,  is  as  true  as  that  they 
are  for  Revolution.  But  what  honest 
and  humane  reformer  would  wish 
such  allies  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  ever  apply  any  insulting  epi- 
thet to  the  People.  But  look  ther^ 
—  behold  the  swinish  multitude. 
Look  at  their  tails  contorted  in  des- 
perate obstinacy,  that  will  neither  be 
fed  nor  driven — and  telling  as  plain- 
ly as  tails  can  tell,  that  it  is  an  equal 
chance  whether  the  bestial  herd  will 
make  a  charge  upon  women  and 
children,  or  higglety-pi^lety  go 
headlong,  in  demoniac  suicide,  into 
the  sea.  Look,  we  beseech  you,  at 
their  eyes — their  small  red  eyes  so 
fiery  with  greed  and  lust!  Their 
snouts  scenting  all  the  airts  for  gar- 
bage, and  their  tusks  stone-whetted 
and  sharp  as  the  mower's  scythe— 
their  hoots— say  rather  their  doots— 
"oh,  call  them  pale,  not  fair" — raking 
the  mire  fore  and  aft!  And  thev 
hides  horrid  from  napeto  rump  with 
angry  bristles,  at  once  the  terror  and 
delight  of. cobblers; — and  if  you 
still liave  your  doubts  whedier  or  no 
these  be  indeed  such  reformers  as  you 
would  choose  either  to  send  you  to>,  or 
represent  you  in  Parliament,  why  you 
have  only  to  solicit  their  voices — 
their  most  sweet  voices— and  your 
wavering  mind  will  be  settled  be 
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one  unaniihous  grunt  from  the  old 
boars  and  bows,  and  br  a  multifa- 
rious and  multitudinous  bubble-and- 
squeak  from  all  the  infant  schools  of 
piggies,  on  recovering  from  which. 
If  Tou  are  a  Christian,  you  will  ex- 
claim in  soliloquy,  **  The  ?oice  of  the 
swine  is  the  voice  of  the  devil." 

That  all  those  we  have  been  now 
speaking  about,  by  whatever  name 
you  choose  to  call  them,  pigs  or  po- 
pulace, should  be  for  the  bill,  the 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill, 
is  really  more  than  we  should  have 
expected,  either  a  priori^  or  a  posU- 
rtore;  though  there  would  be  some 
difficulty,  we  suspect,  in  taking  their 
votes  at  a  general  election,  especially 
on  the  scheme  of  Universal  Suffra^. 
Were  there  likewise  Annual  Parlia- 
ments, the  land  would  be  apgrunt  the 
whole  year;  and  there  would  be  no 
ascertaining  "  the  scope  and  tendency 
of  Bacon.'*  The  ballot  would  be  im- 
practicable— and  we  should  pity 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  the 
scrutinizing  members  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Privy  Council. 

Mr  Baring  Wall,  in  his  «  Few 
Words  to  the  Electors  of  Guildford 
on  Reform,"  remarks  well  on  a  po- 
pular error  which  is  in  so  many 
mouths— <*  I  am  against  Reform,  but 
the  country  is  for  it;  can  I  put  my 
opinion  in  competition  with  theirs  ?" 
Now,  this  bill  of  Reform,  he  says  to 
them,  is,  or  is  believed  hy  the  peo- 
ple (he  is  not  now  speaking  of  the 
pig.populace)  to  be,  a  bill  to  take  the 
power  from  Uie  hands  of  the  mino- 
rity, and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority;  and  he  puts  it  to  the  com- 
mon sense  and  understanding  of  his 
constituents,  whether  such  a  bill, 
with  such  a  supposed  object,  can 
fail  to  be  popular  in  the  country  ? 
There  is,  he  holds,  a^oss  fallacy  in 
this  supposition ;  for  m  point  of  fact 
it  is  a  Dill  for  the  disfranchisement 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
in  favour  of  a  small  minority — which, 
according  to  his  estimate,  would  not 
exceed  150,000  persons  in  England 
and  Wales.  Let  the  real  nature  of 
the  bill  be  what  it  may— and  we  are 
not  now  discussing  it — ^whatever  will 
be  its  effects,  near  or  remote— it  is 
beyond  all  doubt— as  Mr  Baring 
Wall  says  in  other  words— that  im- 
mense multitudes  imagine  that  it 
confers  a  boon  on  each  or  themselves 
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individually,  and  lifts  him  up  to  an 
elector. 

Nay,  many  are  the  idiots  in  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  ranks  who,  on  writing 
their  names,  ahready  see  at  the  close 
of  their  signatures,  those  magical 
letters  M.P.,  inspiring  them  with  the 
pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  They  are 
learning  already  to  forget  their  dis- 
tinct shop-handwriting,  and  to  scrawl 
franks  like  senators.  But  they  ought 
to  remember  that  poor  Bucky's  nails 
grew  into  claws,  in  punishment  of  his 
pride,  and  that  ultimately  he  fed,  not 
on  asparagus,  but  on  downright  and 
upright  grass— such  of  it  as  erew  in 
ditches,  probably  Fiorin.  Glasgow, 
we  understand,  is  to  be  represented 
by  a  crazy  coxcomb,  who,  for  some 
reason  or  other  which  we  cannot  con- 
jecture, has  been  cognomen'd  by  the 
citizens,  so  full  and  so  fond  of  gegh 
gery^  (see  Kingan,)  the  Glasgow 
Grander. 

Lord  John  Russell,  with  great  dig- 
nity of  mouth  and  manner,  told  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  object 
of  his  motion  was  demanded  bv  the 
majority,  of  the  people  of  England. 
When  reprehenaed  for  this  mean 
and  monstrous  admission  by  Sir 
Harry  Inglis— of  whom  Oxford  has 
reason  to  be  proud — we  believe  he 
mumbled  in  his  words;  but  once 
spoken,  thev  shew  the  spirit  of  the 
orator.  Had  that  spirit  been  worthy 
of  his  ancestors  and  of  himself — we 
say  of  himself,  for  we  esteem  the 
character  of  Lord  John  Russell- 
such  senseless  syllablings  could  ne- 
ver have  drivelled  from  his  lips, 
which,  though  ineloquent,  have  often 
given  utterance  to  sentiments  worthy 
an  English  nobleman — the  same  be- 
ing a  gentleman  and  a  scholar.  Yea 
—true  it  is  and  of  verity,  that  the 
MOB  does  demand  payment  in  full  of 
their  own  bill.  They  will  allow  no 
discount— nor  a  late  day.  They 
point  their  fetid  forefineers  to  the 
"totUeof  the  whole"— and,  ••grinninflr 
horribly   a   ghastly    smile,**^  growl 

**  PAYABLB  ON  DEMAND."      And  What 

— in  case  of  refusal  ?  Ask  the 
press.  Pike  and  bayonet— ball  cai^ 
tridffe  and  grape.  But  these,  in* 
deed,  are  commodities — articles  in 
which  debtors — if  debtors  they  be 
•«-deal  as  well  as  creditors.  The 
demand  in  this  case  will  create  a 
supply;  and  ten  quiet  citizens  are 
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more  than  a  match  at  Umt  wine  anf 

day  of  the  year  for  a  hundred  nii- 

True  it  is,  as  Sir  Harry  InglWj  ™ 
kis  statesmanlike  speech,  forcibly 
declares,  that  though  it  is  the  first 
time  fw  fifty  years  that  the  advkera 
of  his  Majesty  have  thoughtfiit  to 
pledge  themselves,  and  to  endeavour 
to  pledge  their  sovereign,  (^as,  too 
euccessfully  !)  before  his  people,  to 
the  doctrine,  "  that  the  House  ot 
Commons  is  unworthy  of  the  conn- 
^nce  of  the  people,"  unworthy  to 
«tand  between  their  fellow-subjects 
end  the  throne,— yet  the  doctrine  itself 
is  not  new,  but  as  old  as  the  race  of 
demagogues.  «  Demand  their  rights," 
indeed !  A  House,  not  of  Commons, 
but  of  Cowards,  would  that  be,  that 
tlespised  not  the  wretched  threats  of  a 
rebellious  populace  I  A  pretty  delibe- 
rative assembly  that  should  absolute- 
ly mute— sit  mute,  we  mean,  through 
fear!  Alltheworld knows thatthecry 
for  Reform  has  been  as  loud  as  now 
—and  louder  too— many  a  time  and 
oft  between  the  1731  and  1881 ;  but 
that  mhiisters,  though  but  of  average 
nous  sad  nerve,  despised  the  "  bm- 
tum  fulmen."     Not  to  go  ftuiher 
back  than  the  dose  of  the  American 
war.  look,  says  Sir  Harry,  «  at  tiie 
declaration  of  a   Lord-Lieutenant* 
that  the  houses  of  counter-addros- 
Bors  (counter  to  Uiose  of  the  leaders 
of  the  people)  should  be  marked ; 
1^  exhortation  to  householders  to 
provide  themselves  with  arms ;  the 
advice  that  •*  each  man  should  keep 
a  fire-lock  in  the  comer  of  his  bed- 
room, and  should  learn  to  fire  and 
charge  with  bayonet  firmly  and  re- 

gnlarly"  against  those  who  in  his 
ay  resisted  Reform.  An  advice 
f'lven  by  no  less  a  man  than  Dr 
arr^s  most  celebrated  pupil,  and  a 
great  Oriental  scholar,  though  great 
m  nothing  else  but  languages,  me- 
diocrity having  marked  him  for  her 
own.  Sir  William  Jones.  What  said 
Home  Tooke  when  this  very  Bill  of 
Reform  was  in  the  House  in  1782  ? 
Why  « the  Bill— the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill,"  or  death  and 
destruction  from  that  giant,  the  Mob, 
ihe  blackguard  Briareus,  with  the 
unwashed  unnumbered  hands.  But 
Mob  kept  all  his  paws  in  his  fob ; 
wad  it  was  well  for  him  then,  as  it 
Win  be  for  him  now,  that  he  did  not 
enter    the   ring,— against   whom  ? 


Why,  a«inet  the  Pf  0FUi»  who  then 
u  TOW,  had  he  chosen  to  atrip, 
would  have  knocked  that  grmt 
hulking  fcUow,  IgaobUe  Vulgua.  oiit 
of  ame  in  a  ooiipie  of  rounds,  nor 
prided  himself  on  aettlm^  the  ^ 


^AfiWhite-Feath^.  Again,in  17»S, 
what  was  the  cry  ?  Hear  Condorcet, 
« l^ffh  authority  with  aU  Reformera. 
"  This  people  [the  English]  who  at 
once  fear  and  desire  such  a  revolu- 
tion   as  ours,  will  necessarily  be 
drawn  along  bj  those  couraeeo^ 
and  enlightened  persons  [the  lead- 
ing Reformers]  who  always  deter^ 
nfne  the  first  steps;  the  opening  of 
Uie  Session  of  Parliament  which  ap- 
proaches will  infaUibly  become  the 
occasion  of  the  reforms  which  arc 
the   most   urgent;    such  as  thoae 
which  regard  the  national  represen- 
tation; Jrom  thence  to  the  enttre  «#- 
tablishment  of  a  repMic,  the  tran^ 
tion  will  be  the  less  tedious,  because 
the  foundations  of  liberty  have  long 
existed  in  England."     «  That  cry 
for  Reform,"  says  Sir  Harry  Ingl^ 
"  was  then  raised   by    synpatfay 
witfi  revolutionary  France;  it  w» 
•aid  triumphantiy  in  France  to  lead 
here  to  a  republic;  It  was  uiged  on 
here,  as  at  present,  by  men  of  at 
least  as  much  talent  as  the  preaeat; 
it  was  subdued,  under  afood  Provi- 
dence, by  the  firmness  and  virtue  of 
the  govOTiment."    And  it  wiU  be 
subdued  now,  in  spite  of  the  firm- 
ness  and  vhtue  of  the  governiiieirt» 
were  they  even  increased  tenftOd. 

Public  opinion  is  a  mighty  agents 
now,  in  the  world's  affairs;  but  we 
have  said  enough  already  to  shew 
that  its  voice  is  neither  a  grunt  ner 
a  growl.  Public  <^inioB,  we  pre- 
sume, is  the  aggregate  opinion  either 
of  the  majority,  or  of  the  whole  of 
the  nation.  Now,  supposing  yea 
hear  two  voices— not"  one  of  the  ae% 
one  of  the  mountains,"— but  two 
voices  sent  from  two  loud-throated 
Giants,  one  dw^lhig  in  the  naist  of 
hills,  and  tiie  otiier  in  the  smoke  of 
houses— and  each  uttering  a  cx^, 
which,  behig  mlerpretcd,  mean  ^o 
tilings  as  opposite  as  tiio  |Mdea. 
Which,  pray,  is  the  voice  of  pi^Oic 
ophiion?  Is  it  that  of  the  moduli 
bnck  houses?  Or  Is  it  tiiat  of  the 
ancient  heatiier  hills?  We  are 


the  wizard  to  answw  tiiat  queatton; 
hot  we  aay,  wWi  all  U^  oautkmrf 
old  age,  that  the  discordant  doeC 
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^  must  give  us  pame ;"  aad  thftt  the 
nhiisters  who,  obedient  to  the  babble 
of  the  Bricln,  eouMelled  their  King 
to  dissolve  the  ParHament  who  liear- 
kened  to  the  voice  of  the  Hills,  pro- 
ved thereby  their  passion  for  place 
and  power,  but  left  not  problemad- 
eal  their  parity  and  thehr  patriotism. 

But  suppose  public  opinion  to  sing 
a  solo.  What  then?  Why,  often, 
when  pressed  to  sin^,  she  is  mute  as 
a  mouse  in  a  catnidden,  or  a  wo- 
man in  a  priest-ridden  house,  who 
opens  not  her  lips  but  for  cheese  or 
kisses.  While  often,  when  it  is  in- 
sisted on  that  she  shall  not  sing,  she 
sets  up  such  a  souall,  that  the  krk 
drops  from  the  sky,  presuming  that 
it  is  the  Peregrine.  Vet  in  neither 
case,  perhaps,  is  this  expression  of 
public  opinion,  whether  chanted  an- 
danie — affettuoso^^-or  con  amore^  little 
more  than  im  old  song. 

Public  opinion  is  like  a  perpe- 
tual fire — sometimes  it  smoulders 
—sometimes  it  btwrts  into  a  blase. 
The  Spectator,  when  it  chooses  to 
be  asleep,  swears  it  is  dead;  the 
Rambler,  when  it  thinks  proper  to 
be  awake,  believes  it  wiU  bum  the 
woods.  Both  are  mistaken.  The 
wordiy  old  fire  follows  the  law  of  its 
own  element ;  and  what  Aat  law  is, 
political  philosophers  are  to  find  out, 
mid  by  it  to  square  their  conduct. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  people  sticking 
to  the  proper  point  oetween  reck- 
lessness and  alarm;  so  that  tiiere 
shall  be  no  absurd  bawHng  for  wa- 
ter, when  there  is  no  intention  on 
tiie  fire's  part  to  devour  so  much  as 
even  a  little  dry  straw ;  and  no  de- 
mand for  wind,  when,  with  the  aid 
of  such  light  idrs  as  may  be  ffoin^, 
the  rampant  Flre-kinr  feels  hunself 
sufficiently  strong  to  bum  down  the 
Modem  Athens. 

Look  at  the  Literature  of  this  Age. 
What,  pray,  has  been  the  behaviour 
of  pufaiic  opinion  about  its  various 
fiMhions  ?  Lord  help  you,  the  Pensive 
Public  has  changed  her  opinion  of  po- 
etry, for  example,  oftener  than  Maga 
her  wrapper,  or  than  the  Moon  her 
horns.  And  if  of  Poetry,  why  not  of 
Prose,  and  more  especially  that  kind 
of  it,  the  most  prosaic  of  all--poHtics  ? 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Pensive  Public 
is  asad  ffirt-^ay,a  jilt,  a  iade^or  even 
something  worse — which  shall  be 
nameless ;  and  they  who  are  too  soli- 
citous of  her  golden  opinion,  of  stand- 
ing high  in  her  good  graces,  will  find. 
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as  they  clasp  her  to  their  enamoured 
bosoms,  not  that  she  is  a  soft  shower v 
cloud  like  the  Juno  Ixion  embraced, 
but  a  hard  miry  clod,  out  of  which 
by  mortal  man  nought  was  ever  be^ 

gotten,  but  a  pain  in  all  his  bones, 
istinguished  oy  all  the  symptoms 
alike  of  acute  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, and  terminating  in  gout,  beyond 
the  power  of  Feau  medicinal'^ wo 
beware  of  counterfeits. 

In  illustration  of  this,  turn  to  Mr 
Croker's  admirable  speech,  in  which 
he  tore  that  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
to  rags.  Public  <^inion  expresses 
itself  in  petitions— at  present  in  pe* 
titions  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Reform  is  now  her  ruling  passion, 
which,  like  Lord  Cobham,  she  will 
feel  "*  strong  in  death."  Now,  a 
ruling  passion  is  not  like  an  ordinary 
affiidr  of  the  heart,  familiar  matter  of 
to-day,  or  yesterday,  or  to-morrow— 
a  flash  in  Uie  pan — swift  as  lightning 
in  the  collied  night  It  is  permanent. 
Alas!  then,  for  the  rulin|;  passion 
for  Reform  in  the  heart  of  the  Pen- 
sive Public,as  expressed  in  petitionsi 
In  the  year  1621,  nineteen  petitions 
only  were  presented  in  favour  of 
Reform;  in  1622,  twelve;  in  162d» 
twenty-nine;  in  1824  none  at  all. 
In  1825,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  the  Pensive 
Public  was  cold  as  a  vestal  virgin, 
nor  once  petitioned  the  House  to 
mlify  her  passion  for  Reform — for 
her  ruling  passion  was  dead — and 
she  had  no  more  heat  in  her  veins 
than  an  oyster.  But  mercy  on  her 
and  us  I— On  St  Valentine's  day, 
1861,  her  amorous  propensities,  like 
those  of  the  other  choristers  of  the 
grove,  revived  with  unconscionable 
ardour,  and  she  presented  unbki^ 
ingly — for  what  it  is  hard  to  say— 
650  petitions ! 

«  For  what  it  is  hard  to  say,"  but 
Mr  Croker  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
her  loves.  She  petitions  for  her  just 
Tight  of  havinff  all  placemen  dismiss- 
ed from  the  House  of  Commons — 
a  request  which,  considering  from 
whom  it  comes,  and  to  whom  it  is 
aiddressed,  is  a  sweet  and  soothing 
specimen  of  modesty  and  moderation* 
She  petitions  for  the  right  of  having 
annual,  or  at  least  triennial,  Parlia- 
roents— but  most  earaestiy  and  fire- 
guentiy  for  the  first  She  petitions 
for  the  riffht  of  having  all  the  large 
towns  and  populous  aistricts  of  the 
country  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  those  close  and 
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decayed  boroughs  containiog  but  few 
inhabitants,  which  now  return  mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  should  be  dis- 
franchised. She  petitions  for  the 
right  of  every  man  to  have  a  vote  in 
the  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  is  in  anyway  called 
upon  to  contribute  to  either  national 
or  local  taxation,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct; and  she  petitions  fervently 
and  frequently  for  vote  by  ballot 
In  short,  the  Pensive  Public  express- 
es her  public  opinion,  by  means  of 
650  petitions,  for  annual  Parliaments, 
vote  by  ballot,  and  universal  suffrage. 
Nor  does  she  conceal  her  opinion 
of  kings,  and  nobles,  and  priests,  of 
taxation  and  tithes,  which  is  far  from 
flattering;  nor  is  she  at  pains  to  dis- 
semble her  desire  and  hope — the  slut 
— that  at  no  distant  day,  crowns, 
mitres,  and  cassocks,  may  be  thrown 
into  the  deep,  deep  sea — tythes,  whe- 
ther in  pig-flesh  or  pig-iron,  diffused 
among  the  laity — and  taxes  paid  by 
those  who  are  silly  enough  to  sub- 
mit to  them,  they  being  unnecessary 
under  a  good  government — such  as 
will  direct  the  affairs  of  this  country 
after  a  judicious  Reform. 

Now,  we  humbly  think,  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  no  right  to 
quote  thepublic  opinion,  as  it  has  been 
expressed  in  these  650  petitions  to 
which  they  have  exultingly  referred, 
as  an  irresistible  argument  in  favour 
of  their  Plan  of  Reform,  unless  it  be 
such  a  plan  as  the  Pensive  Public  has 
in  these  her  650  petitions,  to  use 
Lord  John  Russell's  word,  demanded. 
Is  then  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill,  such  as  will  sa- 
tisfy the  fair  petitioner  ?  Not  it  in- 
deed. She  will  abuse  them  all  as  a 
pack  of  old  grumbling  impotent  do- 
tards— or  Greybeards — or  Durham 
oxen.  Soon  will  the  infuriated  Bel- 
dam put  her  hands  to  her  hips,  and 
call  them  all  Tailors— Fractions — 
.with  a  face  an  epitome  of  those  of 
the  Three  Furies— and  at  the  same 
time  involving  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Medusa  the  Gorgon. 

But  the  public  opinion  speaks 
.•*  with  most  miraculous  organ,"  not 
through  those  650  manuscript  peti- 
tions, but  in  printed  papers — thrown 
hastily  off  from  as  many  Presses 
— some  clanking  away  calmly — 'tis 
a  beautiful  invention  —  by  steam. 
There  is  the  power  of  the  Reformers. 
Can  any  one  believe  that  the  con- 
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tinual  misrepresentation,  the  eroas 
partiality  of  the  daily  press  of  lion- 
don,  has  not  a  tremendous  effect  ad- 
verse to  the  cause  of  truth  and  right 
principles  at  the  present  crisu  ? 
Why  is  it  not  met — and  written 
down  ?  Why  are  its  trash  and  false- 
hood not  daUy  hung  up  to  be  scorn- 
ed and  detested  as  they  would  be, 
were  they  properly  exposed?  la 
there  any  one  so  egregiously  absurd 
as  to  suppose  that  could  not  be 
done  ?  And  would  it  not  be  done  if 
the  Tory  party  were  animated  by 
the  spirit  that  ought  to  animate  them 
now?  Their  own  existence  as  a 
powerful  party,  their  country's  wel- 
fare is  at  stake.  It  rests  upon  the 
decision  of  this  reform  question, 
which  will  ultimately  depend  upon 
the  press ;  and  yet  the  press  is  ne- 
glected; the  Standard  itself,  though 
m  itself  an  host,  and  floating  far  and 
wide  as  a  rallying  point  in  the  field, 
receives  no  succour  from  many  who 
ou^ht  to  fight  under  it — succour 
which  indeed  it  needs  not  for  its 
own  sake — for  it  may  even  scorn  it 
^-but  which  all  true  Tories  are 
bound  to  afford,  as  they  value  the 
cause  in  which  it  is  fearlessly  un- 
furled. Let  it  go  on  in  its  noble  ca- 
reer; and  prosperous,  too,  be  that 
gallant  paper,  the  Morning  Post,  most 
able  and  patriotic  The  John  Bull  is 
admirable  as  of  old. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  are  remote 
provincials — and  our  mouth  opens 
but  once  a  month.  Yet  it  is  heard, 
we  believe,  from  Kirkwall  to  Corn- 
wall— and  the  Radicals  turn  pale  and 
tremble  with  mingled  rage  and  fear 
at  the  trumpet-tones  of  old  Christo- 
Dher— the  crow  of  the  Cock  of  the 
North,  as  the  Atlas,  spite  of  our  vital 
differences  in  political  opinion,  had 
the  honesty  to  think  and  the  bold- 
ness to  call  us  who  have  trampled 
the  Cockneys  under  our  spurs  and 
claws.  The  Press  is  neglected  by 
the  Tories.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
People  too  are  Delected.  Tliatisthe 
truth.  Tory  principles  are  perishing 
away  from  amongst  them,  because 
they  look  up  and  find  no  Leaders— 
no  combinations  of  influential  men 
whose  object  it  is  to  encourage  and 
disseminate  those  principles.  They 
have  no  natural  taste  for  tlie  new 
doctrines  which  are  so  industriously 
promulgated  amongst  them ;  on  the 
contrary,   they  have  a  hereditary 
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respect  for  aristocracy,  and  monar- 
chy,  and  the  church.  But  they  who 
should  defend  these  stand  aloof 
from  them ;  they  only  see  them  afitu: 
off,  while  the  industry  of  the  revolu- 
tionary party  is  e?er  on  the  watch, 
and  its  members  are  ever  personally 
assiduous  in  promoting  its  sway  over 
the  people.  If  firm,  united,  govern- 
ed by  one  spirit,  the  Tory  Arty  in 
this  country  would  still  be  irresfoti- 
ble.  They  have  but  to  come  forth 
and  shew  themselves  banded  toge- 
ther, and  ready  to  do  battle  for  the 
country,  and  their  enemies  wouJd 

Suail  and  crumble  before  them, 
lut  if  they  will  not  combine  their 
strength,  and  bring  it  forth  in  open 
array  against  the  enemy, — if  they 
will  not  make  sacrifices  of  personal 
ease  and  tranquillity,  ay,  and  of  per- 
sonal feeling  too,  in  tiie  public  cause, 
Ihey  may  possibly,  though  not  pro- 
bably, be  suffered  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  a  private  station,  while 
they  live,  but  their  children  will  not 
be  the  inheritors  of  their  political 
power,  their  aristocratical  honours, 
nor  their  vast  possessions. 
.  We  be^n  cheerfull v,  almost,  some 
might  thmk,  with  levity,  but  we  fol- 
low our  own  humours — the  moods 
of  our  own  mind — and  we  close  our 
"  say"  for  the  present  in  a  grave  spi- 
rit It  was  worth jr  of  a  reforming 
Whig  Ministry,  during  all  the  debates 
on  this  measure,  to  shew  themselves, 
along  with  all  their  menials,  abject- 
ly servile,  and  basely  slavish,  to  the 
nod,  beck,  lip,  finger  of  their  lord  and 
master— Uie  King.  Never  may  such 
loyalty  as  theirs,  false  and  hollow  in 
spirit,  as  it  is  crafty  and  insidious  in 
words,  effect  a  lodgement  in  one  Tory 
breast.  '*  Fear  God  and  honour  the 
King,"  is  our  religious  and  political 
creed  in  one.  But  theirs  is,  omitting 
tlie  first  clause — *'  Fawn  on  Uie  King." 
Never  before  were  so  many  hyper- 
bolical and  hypocritical  eulogies 
heaped  on  the  name  and  nature,  the 
duty  and  the  diadem  of  a  king, 
and  all  for  a  party  purpose,  in  as- 
semblies of  free  men.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  did  not  scruple  to  slaver 
his  Majesty  all  over  with  the  nau- 
seous and  monstrous  falsehood,  that 
"  William  the  Fourth  was  the  no- 
blest kinj^  that  had  sat  on  the 
throne  otEnghmd  since  Alfred." 
^ord  Brougham  himself,  who  once 
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brutally  abused  the  ''breed"  of  which 
his  Royal  Master  is  come,  as  a  breed 
debased  by  the  curse  of  hereditary 
idiocy,  deified,  while  yet  alive  to 
enjoy  his  own  apotheosis,  the  son 
of  that  sire  on  whose  grey  hairs 
and  dim  eyes  he  had  vented  his  Ja- 
cobin rage,  to  the  disgust  and  horror 
of  all  English  hearts.  Sir  Thomas 
Denman,  who  had  drawn  a  parallel 
between  the  character  of  his  Majes- 
ty's brother,  who  was  himself  "every 
inch  a  King,"  and  that  of  the  pathic 
Nero,  the  madman  and  matricide, 
must  needs  too^  lay  his  forehead  at 
the  Royal  feet,  a  lick-spittle  of  the 
footstool  before  the  Throne,  talking 
unintelligibly  about  Harry  the  Fifth, 
and  his  Lord  Chief  Justice  who  had 
reproved  his  youthful  follies  when 
Pnnce  of  Wales — between  which  fine 
old  story,  and  that  of  his  own  truculent 
transgressions  as  a  hired  libeller,  va- 
nity of  vanities  alone  could  have  dis- 
covered any  similitude  either  in  law- 
yer or  in  King.  While  Shiel,  who  when 
auoUier  brottier  of  his  Majesty's  was 
lying  on  his  death-bed,  enduring  with 
more  than  heroic  fortitude,  with 
Christian  resignation,  soul-sickening 
agonies  that  to  the  uncomplaining 
sufferer  lengthened  many  a  sleepless 
night,  laughed  at  the  Duke  because 
he  was  dymg  of  a  dropsy,— why  Shiel 
too  must  be  forthcoming  with  his 
offeringof  fetid  flummery,  at  which 
the  Royal  Stomach,  however  strong 
by  nature  and  fortified  by  habit,  must 
have  scuimered,  and  at  the  first  swal- 
low thrown  up  in  energetic  nausea 
the  revolting  load. 

We  have  not  to  decide  here,  whe- 
ther or  no  all  this  king-slobbering 
was  constitutional ;  but  simply  whe- 
ther it  was  manly ;  whether  it  was 
more  becoming  British  senators  or 
Turkish  slaves ;  whether  it  was 
such  as  was  to  have  been  naturally 
expected  from  men  who  worshipped 
Magna  Charta  as  the  guarantee  of 
their  liberties,  or  eunuchs  who  knew 
no  writing  but  the  Firman  black  with 
the  doom  of  death. 

Then,  what  Ministry,  even  Whig, 
did  ever  before  strive  to  intimidate 
a  House  of  Commons  into  any  mea- 
sure, by  declaring,  in  good  set  terms, 
that  if  they  resisted  and  defeated  it, 
the  populace,  or  the  people,  would 
cut  their  throats  ?  Yet  so  argued  the 
unprincipled  poltroons.   For  unprin- 
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cipled  they  are,  and  proved  them- 
selves to  be  at  the  hour  of  diseolu- 
tioD.  Yet  poltroons  they  are  not— 
for  they  are  Englishmen.  But  to 
whom  had  they  the  audacity  to  ad- 
dress— not  once,  but  a  hundred  timet 
— ^that  argumentwn  ad  tmoremf  To 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Irishmen, 
who  never  yet  feared  the  face  of  clay, 
except  perhaps  some  of  them  that  of 
a  bumbailiff  bef<»e  they  had  got  a 
seat  in  the  House.  That  truly  noble 
character.  Sir  Richard  Vyvjran,  flung 
from  him  with  disdain  such  insults, 
in  a  style  becoming  one  who  can, 
either  in  mental  or  bodily  conflict, 
meet  his  adversary  with  a  Cornish 
huff ;  and  Sadler,  the  most  eloquent 
of  tne  eloquent,  and  many  others  be- 
sides, withered  the  wretched  suppo- 
sition with  a  freeman's  scorn.  The 
press  echoed  the  coward  cry ;  and  has 
over  and  over  again  warned  us 
anti- Reformers,  that  the  Reformers, 
rather  than  that  the  bill  should  be 
lost,  will  fight  for  it.  Are  they— 
tiie  gentlemen  of  the  press— cravens  ? 
No.  Neither  are  we ;  and  while  we 
]»ty  the  fools  who  could  for  a  mo- 
ment dream  of  frightening  us,  who 
claim  no  more  courage  tiian  belongs 
to  themselves,  we  demise  the  knaves 
wfao,^in  the  rage  and  malice  of  fore- 
seen defeat,  could  strive  to  urge  on 
a  desperate  rabble  to  death. 

Of  the  ferocity  of  the  metrq[>olltan 
press  towards  all  opponents  of  the 
Revolutionary  Bill,  we  have  now 
neither  time  nor  room  to  speak ;  nor 
of  the  wretched  ravings  of  some  of 
their  provincial  plagiarists,  not  for- 
getting two  or  three  of  our  own  inso- 
hint  ignoramuses  here,  who  in  good 
time  shall  undergo  tiieir  chastise- 
ment Shame  to  Scotland,  that  a 
few  unworthy  creatures,  whose  lips 
had  all  life-long  drank  tiie  pure 
waters  of  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot, 
should  have  been  so  denationidised 
and  unnaturalized  by  the  lessons 
of  the  Cockney  crew,  as  to  hiss 
the  noblest  man  among  us  all,  stand- 
ing somewhat  stoopingly  in  a  meet- 
ing of  his  countrymen,  under  the 
weight  of  his  world-honoui'ed  age. 
Ths(t  sin  is  beyond  expiation,  but  not 
of  punishment;  and  the  misci^ants, 
whose  names  are  known  to  us,  must 
not  hope  tiiat  their  obscure  lot  may 
shield  tbem  from  that  infamj  which 
shall  be  hnperirfiably  emblazoned. 
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in  these  pages,  over  their  ignoble 
and  dastard  dust. 

We  have  lived  long  enough  to  have 
witnessed  many  periods  ofgreatand 
awful  political  interest  to  other  coun- 
tries and  to  our  own.  We  have  seat 
almost  all  the  governments  of  con- 
tinental Europe  made  the  sport  of 
fortune,  and  a  tyrants  will,  and  the 
stability  of  our  own  momentarily  put 
in  peril  by  popular  discontent.  We 
have  seen  kingdoms  uid  principali- 
ties, and  thrones  and  dynasties,  tossed 
and  scattered  like  chaff  In  the  wind ; 
but  we  have  seen  no  thne  when  for 
the  fate  of  our  own  country  there 
was  so  much  cause  for  deep  and  an- 
xious solicitude,  as  there  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  We  are  in  a  state  of 
dangerous  uncertidnty  respectii^ 
all  wings,  such  as  we  never  saw  be^ 
fore ;  change  is  expected  every- 
where ;  rumours  are  afloat  every- 
where, and  we  are  reminded  every 
day  of  tiiat  condition  of  the  Robmb 
people  which  Tacitus  describes  to 
iiave  existed  when  the  deaA  of 
Augustus  CsBsar  began  to  be  expect- 
ed. ''Paueibonalibertatisincassiiffl 
disserm«,  pkires  bellum  pavescere, 
alii  cupere ;  pars  multo  nuudma  im- 
minentes  dominos  variis  ruBEioribas 
diiferebant"  Such  is  our  condition 
at  present — every  one  talks — ^no  one 
takes  the  lead — ^no  one  stamps  the 
image  of  his  mind  upon  the  nation, 
and  ^ves  life  uid  energy,  wid  a  de- 
termmate  end  to  its  endeavours,  in 
other  periods  of  danger,  when  the 
people  imagined  vidn  things,  and 
were  led  away  by  the  frantic  vio- 
lence of  speech-makers,  or  of  the 
press,  we  still  had  the  constitulional 
legislature  to  look  to  as  a  pcnirer  po»- 
sessing  suflicient  courage  and  force 
to  reassure  the  timid,  and  to  lead  the 
well-disposed  and  firm  in  the  line  of 
honouraMe  exertion.  We  had,  more- 
over, not  only  the  strength  of  the 
aggregate  legislature  to  rest  upon,  but 
particular  members  of  it  so  rose 
above  the  mass  of  ordinary  men  in 
intellect  or  in  character,  that  tiiey 
were  as  leading  stars,  giving  Hght 
and  confidence  to  the  nation,  shew- 
ing to  others  the  way  tiiat  was  rights 
and  themselves  never  swerving  fimn 
the  direct  line  of  their  lof^  course. 
But  now  tills  foundation  ef  security 
rocks  beneath  our  feet— these  ligiita  m 
our  course  have  become  extinct  or 
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are  dim,  and  we  know  not  on  which 
Bide  to  look  for  safety.  The  executive 
government  has  sought  for  aid  in  the 
power  of  the  multitude,  and  tills 
united  force  has  flun^  itself  head- 
long against  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  has  now 
become  a  question  whether  that  As- 
sembly, the  parent  and  guardian  of 
all  our  |;reat  institutions,  shall  not  be 
immediately  and  totally  changed  in 
form,  character,  spirit,  and  even  nu- 
merical amount  Men  will  naturally 
ask  what  object  the  Executive  could 
have  for  an  experiment  which  seems 
on  the  face  of  it  to  be  rather  the  last 
jesort  in  adesperate  emergency,  than 
the  course  of  a  firmly  established 
and  powerful  state ;  or  what  hope 
they  could  have  of  being  able  to  ac- 
complish what  they  had  the  temerity 
to  attempt  ?  As  to  their  object,  it 
appears  to  us,  after  the  most  careful 
examination  we  have  been  able  to  give 
the  subject,  to  have  been  to  produce 
such  an  alteration  in  the  system, 
and  method,  and  combination  of 
interests,  by  wliich  this  country 
has  been  hiUierto  governed,  tliat  the 
Tory  Party  who  so  long  poas^aed 
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exclusive  power,  might  be  prevented 
for  a  series  of  years  from  returning 
to  it,  by  the  annihilation  of  the  whole 
machinery  with  which  they  worked. 
They  knew  that  by  erecting  a  para- 
mount democratical  authority,  the 
power  of  the  Tory  Party  would  be 
for  ever  destroyed;  but  they  had 
the  egregious  and  most  mistaken 
▼uiity  to  suppose  that  they  would 
be  able  to  manage  such  an  authori- 
tv,  and  to  render  it  subservient  to 
their  own  purposes. 

'*Rebu8que  fideDtei,  avita 
Tecta  vellnt  reparare  Troj,** 
Herein  lay  the  capital  error  which 
makes  the  daneer  so  great  So  \<mg 
as  the  contest  lay  between  Whig  and 
Tory,  it  was  nowin^  but  healthy  ex- 
ercise for  the  constitution,  and  Uiere 
was  no  fear  of  fatal  blows  being 
struck ;  but  the  present  govemmenC 
wishing  to  IcnocK  the  stage  from  be- 
neath the  feet  of  the  Tories,  have 
embarked  in  a  scheme  which  would 
produce  alike  accident  to  themselves* 
and  then  the  democratic  mob  would 
rush  in,  and  tear  monarchy  and  aria- 
tocracy  to  pieces  in  the  struggle. 
Sanctum^  April  25th,  1831. 
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PARLIAMENTARY  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS. 


At  the  close  of  tbe  debate  on  Re- 
form, of  which  a  sketch  was  given  in 
the  last  number,  the  bill  was  read  a 
first  time,  without  a  division.  Whjr  it 
was  that,  after  such  a  debate,  in  which 
the  preponderance  of  argument,  of 
eloquence,  and  of  national  feeling, 
was  so  strongly  against  the  project  of 
the  Government,  the  bill  should  have 
been  allowed,  without  resistance,  to 
find  its  way  within  the  House — why 
it  was  that  a  bill,  embodying  propo- 
sitions so  monstrous,  as  to  excite 
laughter  in  the  first  instance,  then 
alarm,  and  at  last  dis^st,  should 
have  been  permitted  quietly  to  take 
up  a  position  within  the  vestibule  of 
the  Legislature,  we  leave  to  be  answer- 
ed by  tnose  managers  of  party  affairs, 
who  deem  that  there  may  be  a  more 
expedient  course  in  politics  than  that 
of  bold  and  straight-forward  honesty. 
There  are,  we  know,  persons  of  such 
prodigious  sagacity  about  little  things 
^mere  formalists,  with  minds  better 
fitted  for  arranging  points  of  etiauette 
with  antiquated  dowagers,  than  for  the 
management  of  any  concerns  of  more 
weight,  who  would  tell  us,  that  the 
more  regular  and  methodical  course 
was  to  nave  the  bill  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  before  it  was  resisted, 
because  until  then,  there  could,  ac- 
cording to  strict  form,  be  no  certain 
knowledge  of  its  contents — but  such 
men  as  those  ought  not  to  guide  a 
body  in  whose  hands  are  the  desti- 
nies of  the  nation.  If  they  did  not 
know  what  the  bill  was,  why  had 
there  been  seven  niffhts  of  speeches 
about  it?  If  they  didknow,  why  hesi- 
tate to  spurn  it  from  the  House  with 
the  indignation  natural  to  men  who 


felt  that  it  was  a  desperate  project  of 
those  in  office  to  retain  power  and 
place  at  the  hazard  of  convulsing  the 
country  and  destroying  its  institu- 
tions ?  But,  as  if  we  were  fated  to 
destruction,  like  Troy  of  old,  the  bill 
was  suffered  to  obtain  a  footing  even 
by  those  who  knew,  or  said  they 
knew,  the  mighty  danger  which  it  in- 
volved. 

**  Instamoi  tamen  immemores  c«ciqne  furore, 
£t  monstrum  infdix  sacrata  sittimai  arce.** 

The  opposition  to  the  bill,  so  far 
as  the  mating  of  speeches  went,  was 
most  able,  but  there  lacked  the  lofty 
spirit  of  other  days,  to  lead  the  way 
in  action  worthy  of  the  vindicators 
of  the  old  constitution  of  England. 
The  enemy  was  parleyed  with,  when 
he  should  have  been  stricken  down ; 
and  even  young  men  may  remember 
with  a  sigh  the  leaders  they  have 
seen,  who  would  not  have  suffered 
the  common  sense  of  the  nation  to 
be  insulted  for  seven  nights,  with 
talk  about  a  proposition  so  outrage- 
ous in  all  its  parts.  Whoever  took 
the  lead  of  the  friends  of  order, 
security,  and  the  established  consti- 
tution, should  have  had  the  spirit  to 
call  upon  the  House  at  once  to  nega- 
tive the  motion  for  bringing  in  Uie 
bill,  when  its  dangerous  extravagance 
became  known,  through  the  state- 
ment of  that  puny  channeling,  Lord 
John  Russell— he,  the  scion  of  a  no- 
ble house,  who  had  the  wretched 
meanness  to  falsify  and  stultify  him- 
self, by  arguing  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  what  he  had  written  and  publish- 
ed, with  his  name.*  But  a  bold 
decisive  course  of  opposition  did  not 


•  A  few  extracts  from  the  Chapter  on  Parliamentary  Reform  in  Lord  John  Rusadl's 
book  on  the  English  Constitution,  will  best  shew  the  faith  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
views  which  he  now  takes,  or  pretends  to  toke,  upon  the  same  subject  In  a  detached  form 
they  necessarily  lose  much  of  their  force,  but  the  chapter,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  Lord  John  of  1831,  that  can  possibly  be  given. 

"  You  complain  of  the  formation  of  the  House  of  Commons,  such  as  it  has  existed  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  You  prove  that  the  frame  of  our  Government,  during 
that  time,  has  been  a  corrupt  combination  for  private  purposes.  Now  our  fothers  and  our 
grand&thers  have  told  us,  that  during  that  time  they  were  very  fi*e,  and  vcr}'  happy.  Their 
tefttimony  is  confirme<l  by  the  wisest  lawyers,  the  greatest  philosophers,  the  most  enthusiastic 
poets  of  the  times.  Your  theory  goes  to  overturn  the  testimony  of  Blackstone,  Montes- 
quieu, Voltiiire,  Thomson,  Cowper,  and  a  hundred  other*,  who  have  declared  England  to  be, 
in  their  time,  in  the  enjoyment  of  complete  freedom.  Abiffi  government  is  a  matter  o/expt" 
Hence  and  not  of  epecnUstion,  »€  will  therefore  not  Mieve  a  word  of  yowr  theory,  8d^ 
an  objection  ai  this,  appeart  to  mt  to  bt  loand."^?*  949-4. 
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Buit  that  kind  of  eenius  which  can- 
not discriminate  oetween  the  mo- 
ments that  may  save  a  kingdom,  and 
those  that  may  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  a  speech,  so  the  bill  passed 
on  to  a  second  reading ;  the  debate 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
some  account  of,  first  noticine,  how- 
ever, the  preceding  debate  on  Uie  new 
timber  duties,  and  that  respecting  the 
Times  Newspaper,  both  ot  which  are 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  omit- 
ted in  a  record  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, however  limited. 

An  iteration  of  the  timber  duties, 
BO  as  to  increase  the  tax  upon  the 
consumption  of  that  article,  was  one 
of  the  propositions  in  Lord  Althorpe*s 
most  absurd  and  ill-starred  budget, 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  several  of 
the  other  items  of  this  never-to-be- 
forgotten  financial  plan,  his  lordship 
was  evidently  indebted  to  the  deep 
sagacity,  and  modest  disinterested- 
ness of  Mr  Powlett  Thompson.  Com- 
ing from  such  a  source,  the  policy  of 
the  measure  may  be  easily  guessed 
at — it  was  to  sacrifice  the  important 
shipping  trade  between  this  country 
ana  North  America,  and  to  ruin  our 
Canadian  colonies,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  a  theory  of  the  Econo- 
mists, and  to  serve  the  interests 
of  those  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
a  class  towards  whom  Mr  Thompson 
seems  to  have  a  sympathy  so  lively, 
that  most  of  his  attempts  in  politics 
have  a  curious  connexion  with  their 
advantages.  While  all  the  other  im- 
portant features  of  the  budget  were 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the 
storm  of  dissatisfaction  and  contempt 
which  was  raised  by  their  announce- 
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ment,  the  Chancellor  of  iLj  Exche- 
quer thought  proper  to  manifest  some 
valour  on  the  subject  of  the  timber 
duties,  and  intimated  the  determina- 
tion of  Government  to  adhere  to  their 
plan.  When,  however,  the  night  came 
tor  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  up- 
on this  question,  the  Minister  sud- 
denly chfmged  his  plan  of  attack  up- 
on Uie  establishea  interests  of  the 
country,  and,  relinquishing  that  part 
of  the  scheme  which  went  to  increase 
taxation,  contented  himself  with  a 
plan  for  effecting  gradually  the  de- 
struction of  the  trade  with  Canada, 
and  transferring  our  demand  for  tim- 
ber to  those  places,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  which  maintain  the  invi- 
ting system  of  a  strict  exclusion  of 
our  manufactures.  By  this  sudden 
alteration,  of  which  no  previous  notice 
was  given,  it  was  hoped  to  catch  the 
votes  of  those  whose  opposition  was 
merely  to  an  increase  of  taxation,  and 
thus  to  effect  the  favourite  object  of 
encouraging  a  trade  with  foreigners,  at 
the  expense  of  destroying  that  with 
our  own  subjects.  Mr  Attwood  rose  ai 
once  to  resist  the  plan,  upon  the  broad 
principle  of  the  necessity  of  afford- 
ing justice  and  protection  to  those 
embarked  in  the  Canadian  trade. 
"  Our  merchants,"  he  said,  •*  on  the 
faith  of  the  protection  offered  to  them, 
exerted  all  that  enterprise  which  has 
ever  belonged  to  them ;  they  invested 
their  fortunes  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Canadian  Forests ;  erected  mills 
and  machinery ;  cut  canals,  and  built 
whaifs  and  warehouses,  all  of  which 
will  be  useless,  if  this  protection  be 
withdrawn.  But  we  are  deceived  if 
we  think  such  a  measure  will  not  bring 


*'  All  parts  of  the  coimtiy,  and  aU  dattu  of  th».  people,  ought  to  have  a  share  ia  elec* 
tions."— P.  247. 

**  The  aristocracy  of  talent  arrive  at  the  Houae  of  G>mmoiifl  by  means  of  the  close  bo- 
rtmghs,  where  they  are  nominated  by  Peers  or  Commoners,  who  have  the  property  of  these 
boroughs  in  their  hands.  In  this  manner  the  greater  part  of  our  distinguished  statesmen 
hftve  entered  Parliament,  and  some  of  them  would  never  have  found  admittance  by  any  other 
way.  The  use  of  such  members  to  the  House  itself  and  to  the  country  is  incalculable." — 
P.  263. 

**  In  my  mind,  the  greatest  objection  of  all  to  the  adoption  of  any  broad  general  plan  of 
^Reform,  is  the  danger  it  would  bring  with  it  to  every  other  institution." — P.  261. 

"By  such  means"  (the  disfranchising  of  boroughs  proved  to  be  corrupt)  "  the  balance  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  thrown  once  more  on  the  side  of  the  people,  without  ao 
violent  a  measure  <u  declaring  the  privilege  of  the  email  boroughs  to  he  forfeited,^* 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  the  authority  of  our  greatest  statesmen  seems  to  lean  to  a  partial  and 
not  a  general  reform." 

«  We  ought  to  have  as  good,  and  as  strong,  and  as  cogent  reasons  for  disfranchising  Old 
$Arum,  as  we  had  for  expelling  James  H." — ^P,  266, 
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evil  upon  ounelret.  It  %$  had  eco^ 
rumy  which  has  not  justice  for  its  ha" 
sis.  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  by  the 
measures  they  had  proposed,  were 
exciting  Uie  violence  of  the  violent ; 
and  urginff  men  to  further  demands, 
and  I  tell  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
that  the  discontent  in  the  country  has 
been  owing  to  a  lone  series  of  legisla- 
tive proceedings,  which,  by  treading 
down  the  property  of  the  productive 
classes,  and  sacnficine  it  to  an  ab« 
Btract  philosophy,  are  leading  to  re« 
suits,  the  extent  of  which  are  not  to 
be  seen."  The  reply  of  Mr  Thompson 
was  no  more  than  an  amplification  of 
the  plausible  fa]sehood,that  cheapness 
to  the  consumer  was  the  one  para- 
mount object  to  which  all  others 
ought  to  be  sacrificed.  It  would  take 
more  space  than  can  be  bestowed  up- 
on it  here,  to  demonstrate  the  error 
of  tills  theory,  and  to  examine  what 
right  we  have  to  consider  the  **  cheap- 
ness" of  a  commodity  to  be  measu- 
red by  its  money  price;  but  an  appeal 
to  experience  wul  be  a  more  brief, 
and  to  men  of  sense  a  more  satisfac- 
tory, answer  to  Mr  Thompson's  posi- 
tion, tiian  any  theoretical  argument. 
Are  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
this  kingdom,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion of  we  people,  as  prosperous  now 
as  when  the  greater  part  of  the  arti- 
cles of  consumption  were  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  higher  in  price  ?  Cer- 
tainly they  are  not;  for  then  employ- 
ment was  abundant  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industry,  and  wages  were 
high.  If,  then,  with  the  fall  of  prices 
to  the  consumer,  we  have  fallen  in 

Srosperity,  and  our  common  people 
1  comfort  and  happiness,  ot  wnat 
avail  is  the  argument  for  change, 
which  consists  only  of  an  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  prices  maybe  made 
to  fall  still  lower  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  shipping  interest,  and  the  Cana- 
dian timoer  trade  ?  Really  the  pre- 
sumption of  tiieorists,  in  the  face  of 
facts  and  the  plainest  experience,  is 
more  disgusting  than  words  are  able 
to  express. 

Mr  Henries  described  the  sudden 
change  of  the  ministerial  plan  as  a 
mere  political  trick,  and  proposed 
an  enquiry  by  a  Committee  before 
such  a  proposition  was  agreed  to. 
This  proposal  being  declined  by  the 
Treasury  Bench,  the  feeling  of  the 
House  immediatelv  became  strong 
against  tiiem^  and  Bir  Attwood  moved 
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the  most  decisive  and  contemptuous 
of  all  courses  for  their  defeat,  name* 
ly,  to  turn  the  chairman  of  the  Couk 
mittee  (the  debate  was  going  on  hi  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House)  out 
of  the  chair,  and  thus  quash  the 
whole  proceeding  o^mt/ro.  Strangers 
were  CMrdered  out,  but  a  sharp  debate 
continued  with  closed  doors.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  roused  into  a  vi» 
gorous  attack  on  Bfinisters,  and,  up- 
on the  division,  236  members  voted 
against  them,  and  only  190  for  them. 
There  are  several  observations  oi 
important  application  to  another 
Question,  whicn  may  be  derived  from 
tne  result  of  this  debate.  First,  Mi^ 
nisters  were  accused  of  blundering, 
of  injustice,  and  of  political  trickery, 
and  a  large  majority  confirmed  the 
accusations;  yet  such  men  citAm  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  altering  of  the 
constitution.  Secondly,  Upon  a  prac- 
tical matter  where  experience  could 
assist  the  judgment,  these  Ministers 
were  convicted  by  a  large  majority 
of  attempting  a  pernicious  alteration 
in  the  guise  of  a  theoretical  improve^ 
ment ;  yet  they,  whose  wisdom  is 
despised,  and  integrity  questioned, 
upon  the  subject  of  a  commercial 
regulation,  are  believed,  and  their 
skill  confided  in,  to  make  the  most 
astounding  changes  in  the  legislative 

government,  founded  upon  abstract 
lieory  merelv,  and  the  practical  re- 
sults of  which  no  man  can  fully  cal- 
culate. Thirdly,  It  was  seen  that  a 
complete  union  of  all  the  divisions 
of  the  Tory  party  defeated  the  Mi- 
nistry bv  a  majority  of  46 ;  and,  last- 
ly, a  spirited  and  direct  resistance, 
without  any  delay  or  compromise, 
was  found  to  be  the  most  effectual 
that  could  be  offered.  This  ought 
to  have  been,  and  should  yet  be  a 
lesson.  It  is  absurd  to  carry  all  the 
cautious  habits  which  belong  to  Go- 
vernment, and  Ministerial  re^Kmsl- 
billty,  into  the  business  of  an  opposi- 
tion—union,  spirit,  decision  are  the 
points  to  which  it  should  look : — ^to 
yield,  or  to  waver,  Is  to  lose  all 

It  had  been  well  If  a  right  hon. 
gentieman  we  could  name,  had  re- 
membered and  acted  upon  this  piece 
of  Homeric  wisdom,  on  the  night  of 
the  debate  respecting  the  language 
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of  the  Times  Newspaper;  but  he 
chose  to  remember  Hudibras  instead, 
and,  in  a  fit  of  \ohy  prudence,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  advantage  held 
out  to  him  ^who  fights  and  runs 
away." 

Bat  it  is  time  to  say  something  of 
that  debate,  and  the  language  orthe 
newspimer  which  led  to  it.    Most 
people  look  at  the  Times  occasion* 
ally,  because  it  is  well  supplied  with 
news  and  with  advertisements.  Those 
who  look  at  its  leading  articles  need 
not  be  told  of  its  ordinary  beastli- 
ness of  style,  and  the  way  in  which 
It  bellows  out  lies,  like  a  great  big 
cockney  brute,  who  talks  big  as  he 
awa^ffers  along  in  the  open  sunshine, 
hair  drunk  with  beer,  after  a  gross 
dinner  at  one  o'clock  in  the  day ;  but 
certainly  the  Times  has  surpassed 
itself  in  falsehood  and  brutality  since 
the  provisions  of  the  Reform  bill 
have  been  laid  before  the  public. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who,  no  doubt  in 
▼indication  of  bis  taste,  stated  to  the 
House  that  he  was  no  habitual  reader 
of  the  paper,  having  been  made  ac- 
auainted  with  the  series  of  gross 
libels  on  the  House  of  Commons 
which  it  contained,  provided  himself 
with  some  of  the  recent  numbers, 
and  moved  a  resolution  that  their 
contents  were  false  and  scandalous 
libels,  direcUy  tending  to  deter  mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  the  discharge 
of  Uieir  duty.    Upon  the  first  part 
of  the  proposition,  containing  the 
affirmation  of  the  fact,  no  person  in 
his  calm  senses  could  have  a  second 
opinion  after  hearing  the  extracts 
which  were  read  in  Uie  House.    It 
appeared  that  the  polite  and  popular 
journal  described  tne  members  of  the 
House  who  opposed  the  Reform  bill 
as  **  public  enemies — usurpers  of  the 
people's  franchises— cutpurses — rob- 
bers— plunderers — ^hired  lackeys  of 
public  delinquents,"  and  indulged  in 
other  terms  of  equal  elegance  and 
gentleness.   It  also  imput^  to  Aem 
"  the  systematic  conversion  of  the 
fruits  of  other  men's  industrv  to  sel- 
fish or  criminal  uses;"  and  at  the 
reading  of  this  passage  Mr  O'Con- 
nell  cheered.   If  a  sense  of  the  truth 
of  what  was  said  were  the  motive, 
one  can  perfectly  understand  why 
he  should  have  cheered,  and  congnt- 
tulate  him  on  his  candour;  but  ta- 
klnr  the  whole  matter,  as  it  applied 
to  Se  House  generally,  it  is  melan* 
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choly  to  thhik  that,  after  all  this  lan- 
guage had  been  formally  complained 
of  by  one  of  its  members,  it  should 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  unpunisli- 
ed.  We  blush  with  shame  to  con- 
fess it,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  dis- 
guised, that  the  bullying  of  the  Times 
and  the  press  generally,  seems  not 
only  to  have  the  tendency  described 
in  die  resolution  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
but  upon  this  question  to  have  ef- 
fected the  object  towards  which  such 
tendency  inclined. 

Mr  Calcraft  set  up  the  little  rag  of 
character  he  had  left,  as  a  sail  to 
enable  him  to  make  one  more  tack 
in  his  political  course,  and  said  that 
^  he  would  say  boldly  that  the  press 
of  this  country  must  continue  free, 
and  therefore  he  was  against  the 
motion."  He  say  "  boldly  I"  He 
put  himself  foremost  in  a  matter 
where  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  concerned  I 
and  such  miserable  trash  too,  as  if 
the  liberty  of  the  press  were  to  be 
upheld  by  aiding  the  publishers  of 
brutal  threats  against  the  liberty  of 
Parliament.  Mr  Baring  said,  **  he 
would  maintain,  that,  if  the  lower 
House  of  Parliament,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, or  in  the  altered  shape  pro- 
posed by  Lord  John  Russell,  suffer- 
ed itself  to  be  insulted  and  trampled 
upon  by  the  press,  the  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion within  the  walls  of  the  House 
must  necessarily  be  infringed  upon 
and  shackled ;"  but  then,  as  if  afraid 
of  the  straight-forward  plainness  of 
this  declaration,  as  if  **  scared  at 
the  sound  himself  had  made,"  he 
added,  that  though  the  paragraphs 
which  had  been  read  went  very  far ^ 
and  were  perhaps  extremely  irifudi- 
ciaus — so  much  so,  that  if  they  re- 
ferred to  another  subject,  it  might 
be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  House 
to  notice  them— yet  upon  this  sub- 
ject he  had  no  disposition  to  do  any 
thing  calculated  to  impede  discus- 
sion out  of  doors.  It  is  very  hard 
to  have  common  patience  with  this 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  When 
a  gentleman  is,  in  his  public  capacity 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  called 
"  robber,"  "  cutpurse,"  "  hired  lac- 
key," one  who  '*  intrudes  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  infests  its 
proceedings,"  it  is  a  somewhat  sin- 
gular moderation  which  leads  him 
to  describe  the  paragraphs  where 
iuch  libellous  insults  are  found  as 
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"  going  very  far,"  and  being,  "  per- 
haps,*' (we  particularly  admire  this 
**  perhaps,")  "  extremely  injudici- 
ous." Moreover,  we  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  see  how  the  punishment  of 
gross  abuse,  which  has  not  so  much 
argument  in  it  as  commonly  belongs 
to  the  scolding  of  fishwives  at  BQ- 
linflfsgate,  should  be  in  the  least  cal- 
culated to  **  impede  discussion,* 
either  in  or  out  of  doors;  but  Mr 
Barine  is  a  cautious  man,  and  plumes 
himself  upon  seeing  nice  distinctions. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  made  a  speech 
upon  this  occasion,  which  abundant- 
ly proved  that  his  quiescence  of  late 
years  has  been  no  more  than  a  po- 
litic moderation ;  and  now  that  there 
is-Bomething  probably  to  be  ^ned 
by  returning  to  his  old  vomit,  we 
find  the  fierce,  coarse  radicalism  of 
the  notorious  baronet,  no  whit  less 
than  in  times  past,  when  there  was 
more  force  and  spirit  in  the  leaders 
of  the  conservative  body  than  there 
is  now,  and  consequently  the  West- 
minster hero  was  sent  to  indulge 
his  patriotic  meditations  in  jail.  At 
present  he  no  doubt  expects,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  that  he  will  be 
sent  to  the  House  of  Peers,  instead 
of  to  the  King's  Bench  prison  or  the 
Tower. 

The  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
having  been  negatived,  the  House 
proceeded  to  the  debate  on  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Reform  bill,  and 
Sir  Richafd  Vyvyan  rose  to  offer  it 
his  opposition.  We  would  that  there 
were  more  men  like  this  in  the 
House  ;  for,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
few  such  men,  no  good  English  cause 
could  fail.  He  possesses  sound  sense, 
combined  with  high  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing^the  spirit  ofa  young  man,  with- 
out the  rashness  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies it — firmness  of  purpose, 
without  obstinacy  of  manner — and  a 
forcible  and  fluent  method  of  speak- 
ing, without  iSbe  elaborateness,  or 
professional  air,  which  those  whose 
oratory  is  the  result  of  art  without 
genius  are  so  apt  to  exhibit  His 
speech  was  listened  to  with  deep  at- 
tention, only  interrupted  by  cheers, 
which  were  particularly  long  and 
loud  upon  the  announcement  of  his 
amendment,  that  the  bill  should  be 
read  that  day  six  months.  He  stated, 
that  he  was  aware  he  should  not 
please  his  constituents  by  the  course 
he  was  taking,  and  that  upon  no 
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ground  could  the  rejection  of  the 
measure  be  any  personal  benefit  to 
him ;  but  he  thought  the  measure  one 
so  full  of  danger  to  the  institutions  of 
the  kingdom,  that,  before  God  and 
his  country,  he  felt  bound  in  con- 
science to  oppose  it  He  objected 
to  the  time  as  most  inauspicious  for 
a  measure  productive  of^such  vital 
change,  when  the  excitement  and 
irritation  were  so  great  in  our  own 

Xicultural  districts — ^when  foreign 
Irs  were  full  of  difficulty,  uncer- 
tainty, and  embarrassment,  and  Ire- 
land in  a  state  very  far  from  one  of 
composure.  He  did  not  deny  that 
changes  had  been  necessarily  made 
in  the  constitution,  nor  would  he  con- 
tend that  the  constitution,  as  it  stood, 
should  go  down  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, without  any  modification,  or 
that  Parliament  had  not  the  power  to 
make  any  expedient  changes,  but  he 
opposed  the  present  bill,  from  his 
conviction  of  its  revolutionary  ten- 
dency, because  so  large  an  extension 
of  the  democratical  power  had  never 
been  suddenly  made  in  any  state, 
without  causing  revolution.  He  then 
adverted  to  the  real  causes  of  the 
discontent  in  the  country,  which 
vented  itself  in  the  outcry  for  Re- 
form; and,  dwelling  on  the  unredress- 
ed evils  of  the  monetary  system,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  common  people 
which  uie  House  shewed,  by  denying 
the  existence  of  distress  when  it  was 
so  severely  felt,  he  contended  that 
the  practical  evils  which  the  people 
suffered,  would  not  be  mitigated  by 
the  proposed  bill,  and  therefore  its 
result  would  be  disappointment  and 
farther  discontent  He  next  shewed 
what  the  probable  practical  results 
would  be  of  this  measure ;  and  in  this 

Sart  of  his  argument  he  did  not  go 
eyond  what  the  candid  radicals 
themselves  admit  in  conversation, 
though  they  do  not  yet  venture  to 
print  so  much.  The  first  effort  of 
such  men  as  would  obtain  the  pre- 
ponderance in  a  Parliament  elected 
on  Lord  John  Russell's  plan,  would 
be  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
church.  Then  rents  would  be  at- 
tacked, on  the  philosophical  princi- 
ples of  Mr  Mill,  and  other  political 
economists;  and  next  would  fol- 
low the  property  of  the  fundholder. 
Such,  and  a  thousand  times  worse, 
were  the  results  which  followed 
from  the  first  change,under  the  nam^ 
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of  reform,  in  the  French  legiBlature, 
in  1788;  and  the  King,  who  gave  his 
consent  to  these  measures,  was  call- 
ed *'  the  patriot  King,"  and  Te  Deum 
sung  throughout  all  France,  to  cele- 
hrate  his  concessions  to  the  people. 
<<  Is  all  this,"  asked  Sir  Richard 
Vjrvyan,  "  nothing  in  the  way  ofex' 
ample  ?  Is  it  no  lesson  to  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  now  urging  for- 
ward this  measure?  There  could 
not  he  a  monarch  more  popular  than 
was  at  that  time  the  French  Kinj^, 
and  yet  that  same  monarch,  withm 
three  short  months  after  this  date  of 
his  popularity,  was  forcibly  brought 
back  into  Paris  in  his  carriage,  while 
the  heads  of  two  of  his  gens-d*armes, 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of 
their  sovereign's  liberty  and  person, 
were  borne  along,  one  on  each  side, 
by  his  savage  captors,  in  triumph.  Is 
there  no  warning  in  all  this  to  those 
who  advocate  uie  present  revolu- 
tionary measure  ?"  These  allusions 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  parallel  which 
they  brought  to  the  minds  of  every 
one  who  listened  to  the  speaker, drew 
forth  the  loudest  cheers  from  every 
part  of  the  House,  as  did  also  seve- 
ral succeeding  parts  of  the  speech, 
which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
fai'ther  to  dwell  upon.  That  which 
excited  most  attention,  was  his  de- 
claration, that  he  thought  the  great 
interests,  and  the  places  which  had 
grown  up  in  wealth  and  population 
since  1688,  should  have  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  though  he  was  not 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  boroughs, 
and  also  the  announcement  of  his  in- 
tention, in  case  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  should  be  rejected,  to  move 
resolutions  which  would  give  an  as- 
surance to  the  country  that  the 
House  was  determined  to  strengthen 
the  representation. 

Upon  the  whole,  no  speech  deli- 
vered during  the  debate  on  the  Re- 
form bill,  gave  so  much,  or  deserved 
to  give  so  much  satisfaction;  for, 
though  other  speeches  brought  for- 
ward arguments  as  good,  and  as  well 
arranged  and  powerfully  expressed 
against  the  bill,  yet  they  wanted 
something  of  the  high-minded  fair- 
ness and  candour  of  manner  which 
belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan's 
speech ;  and  none  but  he  evinced  a 
business-like  determination  to  take 
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up  a  measure  of  rational  reform  in 
good  earnest,  if  the  dangerous  and 
revolutionary  measure  proposed  by 
the  Ministry  were  thrown  out  Mr 
Cartwright  seconded  his  motion,  and 
the  notorious  Mr  Shiel  rose  to  reply 
to  him.  It  will  not  be  supposed  tnat 
we  could  wish  to  throw  any  slight 
upon  borough  members,  merely  as 
such ;  but  really  there  was  a  some- 
thing transcending  common  self-con- 
fidence, in  a  person  of  Mr  Shiel's 
character,  station,  ability,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  House,  rising  to  put  him- 
self forward  as  the  champion  who 
was  to  answer  such  an  English  coun- 
ty member  as  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan. 
He  (Shiel),  who  turned  from  the  wri- 
ting of  bad  bombastic  plays,  to  tile 
business  of  political  agitation,  which 
he  carried  on  amongst  the  lowest  of 
the  low,  appealing  to  their  worst 
passions  by  the  meanest,  bitterest, 
most  malignant  vituperation,  which 
a  fancy  fertile  in  virulence  could 
suggest;  he,  the  jester  upon  the 
agonies  of  the  dying  Duke  of  York ; 
he,  against  whom  a  prosecution  for 
sedition  has  commenced  by  the  go* 
vemment;  he,  who,  after  the  Emand^ 
pation  bill  was  passed,talked  sedition 
still,  till  bribea  to  silence  by  a  silk 
gown ;  he,  whom  no  portion  of  his 
own  countrymen,  that  ne  boasted  so 
much  of  having  set  free  from  bond- 
age, would  intrust  with  their  confi- 
dence as  a  representative  in  Parlia* 
ment;  he,  who  appealed  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  freeholders  of  the  Ca- 
tholic county  of  Louth,  and  was  re- 
jected; he,  who  might  have  sought 
to  enter  Parliament  till  dooms&y, 
without  success,  unless  some  patron 
of  a  close  borough  sent  him  there  by 
the  power  of  his  nomination;  he, 
who,  but  three  days  before,  had  taken 
his  seat  for  a  place,  where,  if  all  the 
inhabitants  in  a  body  had  met  him 
and  an  ourang-outang  walking  toge- 
^er  in  the  street,  no  man  would  have 
known  which  was  Shiel, — he  rose  to 
answer  and  to  ridicule  Sir  Richard 
Vyvyan,  the  member  for  Cornwall, 
and  to  descant  on  the  abomination  of 
boroughs — consistent,  modest  gen- 
tleman, that  he  is ! 

Mr  Shiel  is  a  person  of  remarkably 
mean  diminutive  appearance;  his 
face  flat  and  sallow,  and  his  features 
insignificant.  His  voice  in  public 
speaking  is  a  har^h  scream,  and  hia 
3b 
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yehemdnl  geaiure,  Uke  that  of  an 
infuriated  monke)r ;  yet  is  the  man 
not  destitute  of  a  certain  description 
of  genius,  and  there  is  some  appear^ 
ance  of  it  in  his  small,  dark,  far** 
darting  eyes*  He  very  nearly  broke 
down  in  the  House  of  Commons— 
for  a  few  minutes  it  was  doubtful 
whether  his  first  speech  would  not 
be  his  last;  but,  at  the  critical  mo* 
ment,  he  hit  upon  one  or  two  smart 
things,  which  took  the  ear  of  the 
House,  and  then  he  was  permitted 
to  scream  away  with  that  kind  of 
brilliancy  which  the  Shiel  tribe  can 
produce.  He  talked,  for  example, 
of  the  "  fertility  of  Cornwall  in  legis-^ 
lators)^'  and,  in  allusion  to  the  report 
o#  some  boroughs  being  made  the 
subject  of  marriage  settlements, 
spoke  of  the  future  possibility  of  a 
lady  havinff  '*  old  Sarum  for  her 
dower,  and  Qatton  for  her  pin« 
money/'  One  may  have  seen  worse 
tilings  than  these  in  a  modern  farce, 
and  we  wish  to  give  the  member  for 
Milbome  Port  all  due  credit  for 
them.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  the  ho^ 
Bour  of  being  complimented  by  this 
speaker  for  having  "  nobly  done  his 
duty"  on  the  Catholic  question, 
while  the  thing  which  he  had  done 
was  brought  forward  as  an  example 
against  himself  in  the  Reform  argu- 
ment  This  was  an  appropriate  Hi* 
bemian  addition  to  a  compliment^ 
and  must  have  rather  neutralized  its 
sweetness. 

Mr  Pendarves,  the  colleague  of  Sir 
R.  Vyvyan,  made  a  short  speech  in 
fkvour  of  tiie  bill.  Lord  Valletort 
spoke  against  it.  Mr  C.  Grant,  the 
quality  of  whose  speeches  is  as  un- 
certain as  that  of  some  men's  sing- 
ing, spoke  of  course  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  but  not  at  all  in  happy  mood. 
There  was  something  very  drowsy 
and  commonplace  in  his  remarks; 
but  no  foolisnness; — he  wondered 
at  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  fiur  countenancing 
any  degree  of  Reform;  though  all 
the  political  world  but  Charles  Grant 
himself  must  have  known  that  tiie 
honourable  baronet  was  for  an 
amendment  of  the  representation  of 
lAie people  (properly  so  called)  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Biirliament  $  he 
complimented  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
his  reforming  spirit;  censured  the 
Duke  of  Wellington;  -touched  on 
foreign  affairs;  talked  of  «  dtla^*'  as 
a  thmg  which  would  ^  sow  seeds 
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that  soon  would  spring  up  in  an 
abundant  crop,"  and  then  he  sat 
down. 

Mr  William  Bankes  addressed  the 
House  against  the  bill,  in  a  speech 
which  was  much  applauded.  It  was 
remarkable  for  force,  vivacity,  and 
point, and  convinced  while  it  amused. 
The  bill,  he  said,  was  admitted  to  be 
an  experiment,  but  in  one  thing  it 
was  deficient  of  the  characteristics 
of  experiment,  namely,  the  precau- 
tion of  retaining  power  to  remain  in 
the  same  state  in  which  we  now 
were,  or  to  return  to  it,  if  the  ex- 
periment failed ;  but  the  experiment 
which  they  were  then  called  upon 
to  make  admitted  of  no  return.  This 
is  a  very  important  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  other  matters,  if  the  Par- 
liament should  make  an  error,  the 
same  Parliament  is  there  to  rectify 
it;  but  in  tiiis,  if  an  error  be  made, 
it  IS  one  which  will  only  be  disco* 
vered  when  the  existence  of  the 
power  which  made  it  has  terminated, 
and  when  there  will  be  no  means  of 
redress. 

Mr  Slaney  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  and  made  much  allusion  to  Mr 
Baring's  speech,  delivered  many 
nights  before^  He  asserted  the  ab- 
surd proposition,  that  those  who 
voted  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  must  be  opposed  to  all  re- 
form. Lord  Norreys  answered  in 
the  fitting  way,  by  stating  that  the 
bill  then  before  the  House  was  gross 
deceit  and  delusion,  but  he  would 
support  the  plan  for  substantial  ef- 
fectual reform,  which  Sir  R.  Vyvyan 
was  pledged  to  bring  forward.  Mr 
V.  Stuart  made  a  strange  and  very 
foolish  speech  about  the  necessity  he 
was  under  of  voting  a^inst  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill,  though  he 
would  much  rather  vote  for  it  It  is 
plain  he  knows  nothing  nbout  the 
constitutional  duty  of  a  member  of 
Parliament;  he  is  elected  to  judge 
and  act  for  his  constituents,  and  he 
violates  his  duty,  if,  in  obedience  to 
their  will,  he  votes  against  his  own 
judgment.  The  Solicitor-General 
(Sir  W.  Home)  spoke  like  a  Chan- 
cery lawver  in  a  heavy  cause,  and  was 
very  dull.  Sir  Edward  Sugden  re- 
plied, and  was  much  less  lawyer-like 
and  more  spirited  than  usual.  He 
argued  that  mere  Parliamentary  Re*- 
form  was  not  the  object  of  those  who 
clamoured  for  it>  and  entered  into 
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the  details  of  the  bill,  to  shew  iti 
evil  iendencjr.  He  concluded  his 
speech  with  a  chastisement  of  Mr 
0*ConneII,  and  a  promise  to  brinff 
the  affair  of  that  gentleman  with 
the  Irish  goTemment  shortly  before 
tlie  House.  This  speech,  though  not 
one  of  the  most  attractive,  either  in 
delivery  or  in  print,  was  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  practicidly  ef- 
fective which  was  made  against  the 
bill ;  Admiral  Sotheron  took  the  first 
opportunity  the  next  evening  of  an- 
nouncing his  conversion  to  the  side 
of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  which  nettled  Lord 
John  Russell  extremely.  He  said, 
the  course  pursued  by  the  admiral 
was  consistent  neither  with  fairness 
nor  justice ;  for  which  the  noble  lord 
Was  rebuked  by  a  brother  admiral, 
Sir  J.  Yorke^  who  insisted,  that  a 
more  manly  and  straight-forward 
course  than  that  of  his  giJlant  friend, 
it  was  impossible  to  pursue.  After 
some  skirmishing  about  the  delay  of 
the  Irish  Reform  bill,  the  debate  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  English 
bill  was  resumed  by  Lord  Mimon, 
in  a  speech  of  much  earnestness  and 
eloquence ;  he  argued  from  example^ 
that  anomaly  in  theory  was  no  proof 
of  practical  error  or  inconvenience ; 
ana,  in  reply  to  the  argument  dedu- 
ced from  the  alleged  cry  of  the  peo- 
ple for  Reform,  he  boldly  declared 
that,  if  the  voice  of  the  country  was 
loud,  it  was  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
that  had  influencedU  If  those  Mi- 
nisters had  taken  half  the  pains  to 
allay  and  to  quiet  the  public  mind 
that  they  had  taken  to  excite  it,  there 
would  have  been  no  cry  for  this  mea- 
sure. Sir  John  Shelley  strongly  op- 
posed the  bill,  and  stated,  that  if,  in 
voting  against  it,  he  should  give  his 
last  vote  in  that  House,  he  should 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that 
he  had  done  his  du^.  Mr  Caven- 
dish, the  member  for  Cambridge  uni- 
versity, who  so  distinguished  himself 
as  a  science-scholar,  and  from  whom 
so  much  was  expected  in  the  senate, 
failed  completely  in  his  speech.  He 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Devon- 
shire family  are  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
Mr  Gore  spoke  against  Uie  bill,  and 
Captain  Polhill  said  a  few  words  In 
its  Imvour.  Mr  W.  Ward,  the  only 
one  of  the  dtv  of  London  membera 
against  the  bill ,  spoke  at  some  length. 
Alderman  Thoniion,  wko  was  of  two 
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or  three  different  minds  upon  the 
subjecf  within  two  or  three  weeks, 
has,  for  the  present,  settled  down  into 
a  decided  reformer.  Mr  Wyse  talked 
of  Blackstone— Locke— Revolution, 
and  the  History  of  England;  he  was 
in  favour  of  the  bill,  but  was  not 
heard  with  such  patience  as  usual. 
Sir  R.  Bateson  was,  although  a  re- 
former, against  the  measure;  then 
followed  two  young  lords,  of  whom 
the  first.  Lord  Mountcharles,  (not 
withouta**  con-si-de-ra-tion,")  was  in 
favour  of  the  measure ;  and  the  next, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  against  it.  Mr 
Shaw  followed  uso  a^iinst  the  bill; 
and  there  was  then  a  very  clever 
speech  from  the  Attorney-General, 

S^nman,)  in  reply  to  Sir  E.  Sig- 
n's of  the  previous  night  He  was 
followed  by  Sir  James  Scarlett,  to 
whom,  whatever  doud  may  have,  of 
late,  fallen  upon  his  public  character, 
it  is  impossiole  to  aeny,  in  thu  in- 
stance, the  highest  credit  for  a  manly 
straight-forward  course,  which  he 
pursued  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
seat  in  Parliament  His  speech,  like 
most  of  those  which  he  delivers,  whe- 
ther in  or  out  of  Parliament  was 
cleverly  and  closely  reasoned,  touch- 
ing, with  great  tact  and  exactness, 
upon  the  most  vulnerable  points  of 
the  measure,  both  in  a  legal  and  prac- 
tical view,  sind  insisting,  that  if  ex- 
pediency were  taken  Tor  a  guide, 
so  large  a  disfranchisement  would 
not  be  attempted.  As  to  energy  of 
feeling,  or  force  and  eloquence  of 
expression  on  this  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, it  seems  not  to  belong  to  the 
4Mture  of  Sir  James  Scarlett  Sir 
T.  Acland  made  a  speech  full  of 
compliment  to  the  Ministers,  and  of 
apology  for  his  intention  to  vote 
against  them;  this  is  a  half-and-half- 
method  of  proceeding,  which  we 
think  rather  insipid,  but  his  vote 
-went  the  right  way. 

Lord  John  Russell  then  replied, 
and  received  the  cheers  of  his  party 
when  he  spoke  exultingly  or  the 
French  Revolution  of  last  July,  which 
he  represented  as  the  consequence  of 
the  opposition  of  Charles  and  his  mi- 
nisters to  popular  opinion,  and  endea- 
voured to  cast  an  imputation  on  the 
anti-reformers,  of  holding  views  si- 
milar to  theirs.  By  such  sophistry 
are  men  deceived.  Had  Charles  and 
his  nUnisters  only  opposed  popular 
opinion  by  such  fair  and  constitu- 
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tional  means  as  the  anti-reformists 
resort  to,  they  had  saved  France 
and  their  own  stations  and  fortunes. 
The  principle  of  constant  yielding  to 
popular  opinion  is  the  weakest  and 
most  worthless  that  a  government 
could  dream  of  adopting;  popular 
opinion  must  often  oe  opposed,  if 
the  popular  good  be  consulted ;  but 
it  is  no  marvel  that  a  weathercock, 
like  Lord  John  Russell,  should  seek, 
in  some  such  principle  as  this,  an 
excuse  for  his  .own  twistings  and 
turnings. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  noble 
lord's  reply,  there  were  more  mem- 
bers in  the  House  than  had  been  ever 
known  to  be  crowded  together  with- 
in its  walls  before — exhausted  with 
waiting,  and  with  impatience  for  the 
issue,  they  divided;  when  there  were 
found  in  favour  of  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  d02-Hagainst  it  301— 
leaving  Ministers  upon  this  mighty 
question  with  a  majority  of  one  man, 
or  rather  one  Calcraft,  which  is  per- 
haps a  more  cautiously  correct  me- 
thod of  expression.  Of  such  a  ma- 
jority as  this,  upon  eo  vitally  import^ 
ant  a  question,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
with  gravity.  It  is  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  a  preponderance  of  0NE,m 
an  assembly  of  six  hundred  and 
three,  should  have  the  effect  of  over- 
turning the  legislative  constitution 
which  has  existed  for  centuries. 
Such  a  majority  on  the  other  side, 
might  be  a  reasonable  justification 
for  remaining  as  we  are;  but  where 
mighty  changes  are  proposed,  which, 
if  effected,  must  alter  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, it  is  monstrous  to  suppose,  that 
a  single  voice  preponderating  in  the 
balance,  shoula  sway  the  community 
to  a  course  of  experimenting  upon 
the  form  of  government  under  which 
they  and  their  ancestors  have  lived. 
Again,  had  the  majority  been  against 

government,  it  would,  at  least,  have 
een  certain  that  it  was  a  majority 
of  votes  freely  and  fairly  given ;  but 
in  a  house  where  there  are  so  many 
paid  servants  of  the  crown,  it  is  clear 
that  a  considerable  number  of  votes 
are  given  as  a  part  of  the  service  of 
office,  and  therefore,  it  has  hitherto 
been  considered  by  every  govern- 
ment, that  any  majority  of  a  very 
amall  number,  should  be  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  defeat.  Our  present 
Hinistryi  however,  are  not  sensitive ; 


and  whether  in  a  minority  of  forty- 
six,  or  with  a  majority  of  one,  hold 
fast  to  their  places,  undisturbed  by 
the  nice  scruples  of  less  enlightened 
periods. 

The  division  in  the  Commons  took 
place  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  March,  and  in 
the  evening  an  animated  discussion 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  the  subject  of  Reform,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions against  it.  Lord  Grey,  proud 
in  his  majority  of  one,  was  very  pe- 
remptory and  decisive  in  his  tone. 
In  reply  to  Lord  Roden's  observa- 
tion, that  *'  he  was  hostile  to  any  re- 
volutionary measure,"  the  Premier, 
in  his  severe  and  haughty  manner, 
answered,  **  I  say  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  bill  offers  the  best  means  of 
putting  a  stop  to  all  revolutionary 
tendency,  and  therefore,  I  am  deter- 
mined to  support  it."  On  the  suc- 
ceeding evening  (the  24th),  both 
Houses  were  occupied  by  the  en- 
grossing subject.  In  the  Lords,  the 
discussion  arose  upon  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  petition  from  Down,  which 
led  to  a  speech  from  Lord  London- 
derry, and  an  answer  from  the  Pre^ 
mier,  in  which  he  put  forth  the  full 
force  of  his  great  ability  as  a  Parlia- 
mentary speaker.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  strongly  impressed  by  the 
clear,  vigorous,  and  commanding 
tone  of  the  noble  earPs  oratory ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  this 
speech,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plaint which  he  made,  of  others  ha- 
ving used  assertion  in  place  of  ar^- 
ment,  he  fell  into  the  same  fault  him- 
self, and  was  content  with  stating 
strongly  what  he  would  do,  without' 
C'Ondescending  to  prove  that  he 
would  be  right  in  so  doing.  The 
following  passage,  as  a  good  exam- 
ple of  his  lordship's  style,  and  for 
another  reason,  it'hich  a  future  time 
will  develope,  is  worthy  of  particu- 
lar note :  **  I  have  no  objection  to 
say  that  I  consider  myself  complete- 
ly committed  by,  and  identified  with, 
the  measure,  and  by  this  measure  I 
shall  stand  or  fall.  That  in  so  com- 
plicated a  scheme,  formed  upon  such 
a  large  and  extensive  subject,  some- 
thing may  not  require  to  be  altered, 
is  certainly  more  than  I  can  under- 
take to  assert ;  but  this  I  will  say, 
that  as  far  as  depends  upon  me,  I 
will  suffer  no  alteration  to  be  made 
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thfit  will  detract  from  its  efficiency. 
As  an  efficient  measure,  I  will  stand 
or  fall  by  it;  and  without  throwing 
out  any  threat  of  dissolution,  I  have 
no  objection  to  say,  that  in  order  to 
support  and  carry  into  effect  this 
measure,  as  an  efficient  measure, 
there  are  no  means  sanctioned  by 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
constitution,  and  by  a  devoted  sense 
of  public  duty,  from  the  employment 
of  which  I  will  shrink.  The  noble 
marquis  has  said,  that  he  supposes 
I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  my 
order,  to  desire  to  promote  any  re- 
volutionary measure.  I  have  sup- 
ported, and  will  support  that  order, 
because  I  think  that  it  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion that  it  should  exist  I  am  by 
station,  and  still  more  by  disposition 
and  habit,  a  member  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. But  I  support  it  as  an  order, 
only  because  it  is  a  necessary  order 
in  the  state— because  it  is  a  neces- 
sary link  between  the  crown  and  the 
people — and  because  its  existence 
contributes  to  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. Whenever  the  aristocracy 
ceases  to  be  this,  then  I  am  no  lon- 

fer  a  member  of  the  aristocracy; 
ut  while  it  continues  to  be  this,  and 
while  its  rights  and  privileges  are 
conducive  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  all,  I  repeat 
that  I  am  ready  to  stand  or  fall  with 
it." 

This  is  no  doubt  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  bold  proud  language  of  a  Bri- 
tish Peer ;  but  it  may  be  well  ques- 
tioned, whether  the  same  proud  feel- 
ing which  inspires  such  language, 
does  not  blind  him  to  the  danger  of 
the  course  he  is  pursuing.  With  his 
lofty  conception  of  his  order,  and 
the  hiffh  iaea  of  his  own  ability, 
which  he  not  unjustly  entertains,  he 
feels  no  apprehension  of  the  power 
which  he  is  throwing  into  the  hands 
of  the  democracy ;  but  calmer  expe- 
rience looks  with  a  more  apprehen- 
sive eye  upon  his  proceedings.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  wont  to  be 
called  peremptory  and  despotic  in 
his  style;— let  us  take  a  passage 
from  his  speech  also  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  compare  it  with  the  tone 
of  Uie  proud  Earl  Grey :  "  I  beg 
your  lordships  to  believe  that  I  feel 
no  interest  in  the  question,  except- 
ing that  which  I  have  in  common 
ivith  every  individual  in  the  country. 


I  possess  no  influence  or  Interest  of 
the  description  which  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  measures  now  pro* 
posed.  I  am  an  individual  who  has 
served  his  Majesty  for  now,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  nearly  half  a  century^ 
I  have  been  in  his  Majesty's  service 
for  forty-five  years:— for  thirty 
eventful  years  of^  that  period  I  have 
served  his  Majesty  in  situations  of 
trust  and  confidence,  in  the  com* 
mand  of  his  armies,  in  embassies, 
and  in  his  councils ;  and  the  expe- 
rience which  I  have  acquired  in  the 
situations  in  which  I  have  served 
his  Majesty,  enables  me,  and  impo- 
ses upon  me  the  duty  to  say,  that  I 
cannot  look  at  this  measure  without 
the  most  serious  apprehensions,  that 
from  the  period  of  its  adoption,  we 
shall  date  the  downfall  of  the  con- 
stitution." 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  testimony— a 
powerful  and  affecting  testimony, 
to  make   the   nation  pause  ere  it 

C*  inges  into  the  course  to  which 
rd  Grey  pledges  himself  with  such 
haughty  confidence.  If  words  of  so- 
lemn warning  from  one,  who,  above 
all  others,  has  a  right  to  speak  of 
his  experience,  be  of  any  avail,  thia 
declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ought  to  have,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded it  has  had,  a  most  powerful 
effect  to  confirm  the  minds  of  the  re- 
spectable people  of  these  kingdoms 
against  the  revolutionary  reform  of 
the  King's  Ministers. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Reform  bill  for  Ireland  was  brought 
in,  which,  after  some  discussion  oy 
the  Irish  members,  led  to  a  renewal 
of  the  debate  on  the  general  ques- 
tion. Very  able  speeches  were  made 
by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and 
Sir  RolMBrt  Peel,  of  which  we  regret 
the  limits  of  this  article  will  not 

Sermit  a  sketch  to  be  given.  Sir 
Lobert  Peel's  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  considered  to  be  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  the  best  he  ever  made 
in  the  House. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
evenings  of  the  25th  and  28th,  the 
presentation  of  petitions  led  to  re- 
newed discussions  of  the  Reform 
measure,  but  no  important  speeches 
were  delivered.  On  the  latter  even- 
ing, the  question  was  brought  on  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Wham- 
clifie,  in  moving  for  population  rcb 
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turns,  and  discussed  at  length.  The 
debate  was  irregular  and  111  timed, 
but  brought  forth  a  great  deal  of  abi- 
lity of  the  first  order.  Giving  Lord 
Whamcllffe  all  due  credit  for  a  speech 
in  which  he  produced  a  whole  host 
of  powerful  arguments  against  the 
Ministerial  measure,  we  must  say, 
that  he  suffered  his  desire  to  take  the 
lead  in  this  matter,  to  betray  him  in« 
to  about  as  injudicious  a  course  as  he 
could  possibly  have  adopted,  if  he 
was  sincerely  desirous  that  the  bill 
Bhould  not  succeed.  There  are  some 
men  who  set  such  value  upon  a  eood 
speech,  particularly  if  it  be  made  by 
themselves,  that  they  imaghie  their 
duty  to  their  country  is  discharged 
by  making  a  speech,  whether  in  sea^ 
son  or  out  of  season,  and  whether  in 
imison  with  others  who  hold  similar 
views  upon  the  question  or  not  Now 
there  is  no  more  pernicious  mistake 
than  this,  and  we  do  not  in  the  least 
thank  Lord  Whamcllffe  for  having 
made  a  display,  however  marked  by 
ability,  in  which  it  was  but  too  plain 
that  he  had  himself  as  much  in  view 
as  the  cause  in  which  he  spoke.  It 
is  not  from  detached  talkers  throw- 
ing in  a  speech  at  their  own  time, 
that  we  are  to  expect  a  successful 
opposition  to  the  dangerous  measure 
of  the  Ministry — ^it  is  from  a  united, 
well-arranged,  well-timed  effort  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Opposition, 
and  therefore  a  friend  like  Lord 
Whamcllffe  is  more  ahinderancethan 
a  help.  Moreover,  we  bv  no  means 
admire  the  kind  of  candour  which 
his  lordship  manifests,  when  he  tells 
us  the  reason  of  being  no  lonfi;er  the 
anti-reformer  that  he  used  to  be.  ''  I 
have  always,"  he  said,  **  been  ready 
to  fight  the  battle  of  anti-reform, 
while  there  vras  a  party  out  of  doors 
to  back  my  exeruons;  and  let  not 
those  who  shrunk  from  the  contest 
while  there  was  a  prospect  of  success, 
now  come  forward  and  complain 
that  I  and  others,  who  fought  the 
battle  whUe  there  was  any  use  in 
fighting  it,  have  now  ceased  to  en- 
gage in  so  hopeless  a  contest"  If 
nis  lordship  was  an  anti-reformer  on 
principle,  we  cannot  see  how  the 
want  of  a  party  out  of  doors  should 
make  him  cease  to  be  so ;  and  if  his 
exertions  were  not  upon  principle, 
what  security  is  there  that  he  may 
not  be  by  the  time  next  session  ar- 
rives, a  partisan  of  Lord  John  Rua- 


seirs  bill  ?  So  far,  however,  as  a 
speech  goes.  Lord  Whamcllffe  de- 
serves all  the  credit  that  can  be  award- 
ed him — to  dve  even  an  outline  of  it 
is  impossible,  for  it  was  very  lon^, 
but  it  is  throughout  pregnant  wiUi 
matter,  and  worthy  of  more  than  one 
perusal. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  stop  the  discus- 
sion as  irregular,  while  the  bill  was 
.  pending  in  3ie  other  House ;  but  the 
effort  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  de- 
bate went  on.  Lord  Durham  replied 
to  Lord  Whamdiffe  in  a  long  speech, 
marked  by  the  harshness  and  pre- 
sumption which  have  ever  distin- 
guished his  harangues.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House  of  Peers  has  not 
been  sufiicient  to  imbue  his  spirit 
with  the  amenity  which  is  more  look- 
ed for  in  that  region  than  in  the  Low- 
er House,  where,  as  Mr  Lambton,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  offending  by  his 
superciliousness. 

We  are  disposed  to  speak  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  yet  it  was  something 
too  much  to  hear  him  endeavouring 
to  make  liule  of  Sir  Charles  Wethe- 
rell,  and  to  defend  his  own  consist- 
ency. In  common  prudence,  the  less 
he  says  about  consistency  the  better. 

Lord  Plunkett  did  all  that  first-rate 
abilitv  as  a  logician  and  an  orator 
could  do,  in  support  of  the  Minis- 
terial measure,  thereby  balancing 
the  account  which  had  the  Chanced 
lorship  of  Ireland  on  the  debtor  side. 
His  lordship  seldom  exerts  himself 
without  a  substantial  motive,  but  no 
one  can  more  effectually  repay  by 
his  services  any  matter  of  favour 
which  may  have  been  bestowed  up- 
on him,  or  which  may  be  in  pro- 
spect What  can  be  better  than  tnis  ? 
**  Surely  the  noble  lord,  who  I  know 
was  warmly  attached  to  'Hr  Can- 
ning, was  as  much  opposed  to  Re- 
form at  one  time  as  tnat  gentleman 
was.  But  we  are  not  to  be  terrified 
by  the  shadows  which  are  reflected 
from  the  tombs  of  great  men.  We 
are  called  upon  to  consider  the  na- 
ture of  the  question  before  us  now, 
without  reference  to  what  might 
have  been  the  opinions  of  those  who 
are  not  in  existence  to  speak  for 
themselves.*' 

Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  fol- 
lowed, in  a  speech  full  of  misrepre- 
aentation  and  transcendent  almity* 
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For  the  first  tima  he  met  as  a  col- 
league, in  the  House  of  Lords,  his 
ereat  rival  in  the  Lower  House  in 
former  days.  Lord  Piunkett;  and 
while  he  bestowed  upon  him  the 
most  flattering  complimenta,  he 
seemed  desirous  to  snew  that  he 
was  still  a  match  for  him  in  the  noble 
art  of  eloquence.  The  whole  of  his 
speech,  but  particularly  the  passion- 
ate  description  of  injustice,  its  pro- 
gress, and  its  effects,  was  worthy  of 
the  best  da3rs  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
British  senate. 

After  the  chancellor  arose  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  made  the 
beat  speech  he  ever  made  in  his  life 
—so  clear— BO  forcible— so  immedi^ 
ately  applicable  to  practical  matters, 
that  we  wonder  how  any  one  could 
possibly  have  listened,  and  not  have 
been  convinced  by  it  The  view 
which  he  seemed  principally  to  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  House  was,  that 
if  a  Parliament  were  constructed  on 
the  new  plan,  it  would  be  too  strong 
for  the  Government—that  the  Go- 
vernment, in  short,  would  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  be  taken 
away  from  its  constitutional  seat. 
Lord  Grev  made  a  very  long  speech 
in  reply,  but  we  cannot  afford  room 
now  to  follow  him,  and  will  conclude 
with  the  admirably  simple  and  ener- 

f;etic  conclusion  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
ington's  address.  '*  I  am  sorry  to 
diner  on  this  subject  from  so  many 
of  my  friends,  but  having  a  strong 
opinion  on  it,  and  feeling  no  desire 
for  any  thin^  but  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  make  myself  useful 
to  the  country  in  any  way  I  can, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  con- 
ceal my  views,  or  why  I  should  not 
speak  openly  what  I  think.  I  wish 
to  God  I  could  convince  the  noble 
earl  [Grey]  of  his  error.  I  believe 
the  noble  earl  is  acting  with  good 
intentions,  but  that  he  has  fallen  in- 
to a  great  error  on  this  subject;  for 
it  is  my  full  conviction,  from  all  I 
know  of  the  condition  of  this  and 
other  countries,  and  all  the  examina- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  give  the  pro- 
posed plan,  that  if  carried  into  effect 
in  its  present  shape,  it  will  place  the 
interests  of  this  country  in  the  great- 
est possible  peril." 

The  reassembling  of  Parliament 
after  the  Easter  recess  brought  Lord 
John  Russell  again  before  the  House, 
with  a  notice  of  a  very  material  al- 


teration of  the  intention  of  Ministeni 
with  regard  to  the  measure  of  legia- 
lative  revolution  with  whicii  thejr  are 
pleased  to  visit  the  people  or  the 
Britiih  empire. 

As  the  intimation  was  given  with 
all  the  hesitation  and  obscurity  which 
may  belong  either  to  a  politic  reserve 
or  to  actual  instability  of  purpose,  it 
is  difficult  to  form  a  decisive  opini<m 
either  of  the  new  motives  or  the  new 
Intentions  of  the  Ministry;  but  this 
much  at  least  is  evident,  that  their 
vaunted  determination  is  altogether 
false  and  hollow,  and  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  feel  the  rashness  of 
the  headlong  measure  which  they 
ventured  to  propose.  Lord  John 
Russell  said,  that  **  Ministers  had  not 
altered  their  minds  on  the  subject  of 
the  number  of  representatives,  but 
that,  if  it  should  appear  to  the  sense 
of  the  House  that  the  whole  number 
of  658  members  should  be  retained* 
the  Government  would  not  feel  that 
they  were  altering  a  vital  or  eumUial 
part  of  the  measure  by  agreeing  to 
that  proposition."  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  split  hairs  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  what  are  stricUy  the  pnnei- 
Eles,  and  what  the  details  of  the 
ill.  It  is  now  underptood  that  the 
numerical  amount  of  the  House  will 
not  be  interfered  with;  but  whether 
or  no,  the  lovers  of  the  principles  of 
our  mixed  constitution  should,  less 
or  more,  approve  the  measure  on  that 
account,  depends  entirely  on  the  way 
in  which  the  members  to  be  added 
to  the  number  lately  contemplated 
by  the  Ministers,  would  be  distri- 
buted. 

If  itbeattempted  togive  them  tothe 
democracy,the  measure  will  be  worse 
than  it  was  before — if  to  the  property 
and  intelligence  of  the  country,  it 
will  be  less  bad.  But  we  have  no 
inclination  to  trust  any  measure  of 
reform  to  the  tinkering  of  the  present 
Ministry — they  have  shewn  aaisposi- 
tion  to  accomplish  revolution  ifthey 
could,  and  it  is  not  because  they  are 
found  to  be  less  able  than  they  cal- 
culated upon,  that  we  will  take  from 
their  hanas  a  patehed  and  mended 
Reform  bill,  in  place  of  our  present 
constitution.  Such  Reform  as  may 
be  fitting  for  the  time,  we  must  have 
from  abler,  more  prudent,  and  more 
trustworthy  hands ;  and  we  share  in 
the  country's  expectation,  that  ere 
long  such  hands  will  undertake  the 
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task.  It  would  be  idle,  however,  to 
seek  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  for  the 
present  the  large  bod^  of  the  friends 
of  conservative  principles  feel  disap- 
pointed of  that  unanimous  and  active 
Bfjirit  on  tiie  part  of  their  political 
friends,  which  the  urgency  of  the  oc- 
casion seems  to  demand.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  it  would  be  safe 
to  leave  the  dangerous  projects  of 
rash  or  interested  innovations  to  pe- 
rish through  the  working  of  their 
own  inherent  evil.  A  persevering 
spirit  is  abroad  in  the  cause  of  revo- 
lution— a  union  of  bad  means  for  bad 
purposes,  is  in  all  directions  agita- 
ting the  country  and  disseminating 
principles  adverse  to  peace,  order, 
security,  and  happiness.  How  can 
men,  whose  united  exertion  would 
certainly  save  the  country  from  the 
perils  which  threaten  it,  justify  them- 
selves to  their  own  consciences  for 
holding  back,  or  for  suffering  lighter 
matters  to  occupy  them  at  such  a 
time  ?  If  the  call  of  friends  will  not 
arouse  them,  how  long  do  they  think 
their  enemies  will  suffer  them  to 
emoy  this  indolent  composure  ?  The 
wholesale  spoliator  is  advancing — 
where  do  they  think  he  will  stop,  or 
how  do  they  suppose  he  is  to  be 
checked  ?  He  terrifies  the  weak  by 
threats,  he  seduces  the  wavering  by 
misrepresentation,  while  the  spirit  of 
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those  who  could  and  would  effectu- 
ally resist  him,  is  suffered  to  perish 
away,  unencoun^;ed,  unaided,  by 
those  whose  interest  and  whose  na- 
tural duty  it  is  to  bestir  themselves, 
to  unite  together  and  to  lead  the  way 
boldly,  manfully,  and  unanimously, 
in  the  cause  of  the  time-honoured 
constitution  of  Great  Britain.  We 
expect  that  this  apathy — this  inacti- 
vity, will  not  continue,  and  that  some 
sure  and  certain  hope  will  soon  ap- 
pear, for  the  body  of  the  people,  yet 
untainted  by  revolutionary  princi- 
ples, to  rest  upon.  So  far  as  the  Re- 
form bill  has  gone  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  plain  that  the  union  of 
its  opponents  is  only  against  thai 
measure,  not  in  favour  of  any  other. 
But  it  is  not  in  Parliament  alone,  that 
we  look  for  more  unanimity,  more 
spirit,  more  condensation  of  political 
force.  They  should  be  found  opera- 
ting everywhere  that  the  public 
voice  can  be  heard,  or  the  public 
press  can  penetrate.  Let  but  the 
good  principles  of  the  people  be  ap- 
pealed to  with  as  much  energy,  zeal, 
and  indu8try,as  has  been  used  to  pan- 
der to  their  prejudices  and  to  inflame 
their  passions,  and  the  salutary  effect 
woula  soon  be  found  in  the  Sayings 
and  Doings  of  Parliament. 
London,  April  13. 
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**  Amidst  the  turbulence  and  dis* 
orders  of  faction,"  says  Adam  Smith, 
'*  a  certain  spirit  of  system  is  apt  to 
mix  1  itself  with  that  public  spirit 
which  is  founded  upon  the  love  of 
humanity.  The  leaders  of  the  dis- 
contented party  seldom  fail  to  hold 
out  some  plausible  plan  of  reformat 
tion,  which  they  .pretend  will  not 
only  remove  theinconveniencies,  and 
relieve  the  distresses  immediately 
complained  of,  but  will  prevent,  in 
all  time  coming,  any  return  of  the 
like  inconveniencies  and  distresses. 
They  often  propose,  on  this  account, 
to  remodel  the  constitution^  and  to 
alter,  in  some  of  its  most  essential 
parts,  that  system  of  government 
under  which  the  subjects  of  a  great 
empire  have  enjoyed  perhaps  peace, 
security,  and  even  glory,  during  the 
course  of  several  centuries  together. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  are 
commoii\y  intoxicated  with  the  ima^ 
ginary  beauty  of  this  ideal  system,  of 
which  they  have  no  experience ;  but 
which  has  been  represented  to  them 
in  all  the  most  dazzling  colours  in 
which  the  eloquence  of  their  leaders 
could  paint  it  These  leaders  them- 
selves, though  they  originally  may 
have  meant  nothing  but  their  own 
aggrandizement,  become,  many  of 
them,  in  time,  the  dupes  of  their  own 
sophistry,  and  are  as  eager  for  this 
great  reformation  as  the  weakest 
and  foolishest  of  their  followers. 
Even  though  the  leaders  should  have 
preserved  their  own  heads,  as  indeed 
they  commonly  do,  free  from  this 
fanaticism,  yet  they  dare  not  alwajrs 
disappoint  the  expectation  of  their 
followers,  but  are  often  obliged, 
though  contrary  to  their  principle 
and  their  conscience,  to  act  as  if 
they  were  under  the  common  delu- 
sion. The  violence  of  the  party,  by 
refusing  all  palliation,  idl  tempera^ 
ments,  all  reasonable  accommoda- 
tions, by  reauiring  too  much,  fre- 
quently obtams  nothing;  and  those 
inconveniencies  and  distresses  which, 
with  a  little  moderation,  might  in  a 


great  measure  have  been  removed 
and  relieved,  are  left  altogether  with- 
out a  remedy."* 

One  would  have  imagined  that 
this  illustrious  philosopher  was  here 
portrajring  the  history  of  the  pre- 
sent Reform  Bill,  instead  of  calmly 
reflecting  on  the  effects  of  public 
folly  in  K>rmer  times ;  so  exactly  do 
its  consequences  coincide  in  all  ages 
and  parts  of  the  world. 

When  we  last  discussed  this  ques- 
tion, we  conceived  that  the  danger 
was  as  yet  remote ;  and  it  was  rather 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  the 
movement  of  which  it  formed  the 
commencement,  than  its  immediate 
effects,  which  was  the  object  of  ap- 

Srehension.  But  the  case  is  very 
ifferent  since  the  Reform  Bill  has 
made  its  appearance.  The  evils 
which  we  then  contemplated  as  re- 
mote, are  now  8tarin|^  us  in  the  face ; 
a  new  constitution  is  proposed  for 
the  British  empire ;  and  at  the  very 
time  that  other  nations  are  suffering 
under  the  evils  of  rapid  changes  of 
government,  we  are  preparing  to  fol- 
low their  bad  example. 

The  disfranchisement  of  boroughs 
sending  168  members  to  Parliament; 
in  other  words,  the  almost  total  de- 
struction of  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
the  reduction  of  63  members  from 
England;  the  transference  of  the 
right  of  returning  70  new  members 
to  boroughs  hitherto  not  represent- 
ed, and  fumost  all  in  the  manufactu- 
ring interest;  the  extension  of  the 
right  of  voting  everywhere  to  the 
L.10  householders;  constitute  the 
principal  features  of  a  constitution 
Dearing  less  resemblance  to  the  Bri- 
tish, than  to  the  visionary  fabric  of 
the  National  Assembly. 

No  such  alteration  has  been  pro- 
jected since  the  Norman  Conquest 
—a  change  greater  than  was  contem- 
plated by  Vane,  Pym,  or  the  repub- 
licans of  the  Long  Parliament;  an 
innovation  from  which  Lord  Somers 
and  the  authors  of  the  Revolution  in 
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1688  would  have  shrunk  with  ap- 
prehension, is  seriously  brought  for- 
ward at  a  time  when  no  practical 
domestic  grievance  calls  for  its  adop- 
tion, and  every  thing  in  external 
affairs  forbids  its  being  made  the  sub- 
ject  of  agitation.  We  do  not  say  that 
Government  intend  to  bring  about  a 
revolution;  we  only  assart  a  fact, 
which  is  undeniable  as  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  innovations  which  they 
have  proposed. 

In  all  these  great  changes,  the  close 
boroughs  were  retainea  as  a  consti- 
tuent and  essential  part  of  the  con- 
stitution. When  the  Petition  of 
Right  was  framed,  which  practically 
amounted  to  a  revolution ;  when  the 
Long  Parliament  made  open  war 

rnst  Charles  I. ;  when  the  race  of 
Stewarts  was  finally  expelled  by 
an  unanimous  effort  of  all  classes, 
no  similar  invasion  of  private  rifliit^ 
no  such  reconstruction  of  the  Go- 
vemment,  was  attempted.  Thes^ 
gnreat  innovators  left  the  representap 
Hon  of  the  country  untouched,  well 
knowing,  that  to  disturb  its  propor- 
tions was  to  destroy  the  equilibnum 
In  a  way  which  could  never  be  re- 
stored. Erroneous  measures  of  fi- 
nance may  be  departed  from;  op- 
pressive laws  may  be  altered ;  inju- 
tIoub  commercial  systems  abandon- 
ed ;  but  a  great  concession  once  made 
to  the  popular  part  of  the  represen- 
tation, and  there  is  no  retracing  our 
steps.  The  ground  once  lost  will 
never  be  remned  \  the  power  relin- 
quished win  be  seised  by  reckless 
and  tenacious  hands ;  we  are  launch- 
ed upon  an  unknown  sea,  from  which 
there  is  no  return. 

When  the  French,  in  consequenee 
of  the  successful  revolt  in  July,  esta- 
blished, in  Lafavette's  words,  **  a 
throne  surrounaed  by  republican 
institutions;"  when  the'principles  of 
French  republicanism,  long  smother- 
ed, again  Durst  forth,  and  framed  a 
constitution  suited  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  modem  democracy  i  tiie 
greatest  length  which  the  framers  of 
uie  new  constitution  deemed  it  safe 
to  go,  was  to  concede  the  elective 
franchise  to  220,000  persons  in  all 
France,  They  had  had,  under  the 
constituent  and  legislative  assem- 
blies, full  experience  of  the  evils  of 
an  extension  of  the  ri^ht  of  voting  to 
a  more  numerous  ana  inferior  cmss, 
and  well  knew,  tiiat  under  the  name 


of  freedom,  it  in  truth  establishes 
the  worst  kind  of  tyranny. 

By  the  proposed  new  constitution, 
the  elective  franchise  is  to  be  ex- 
tended in  this  country  to  1,000,000 
voters ;  one  half  of  whom  are  to  re- 
ceive this  privilege  now  for  the  first 
time.  The  papulation  of  France 
is  aO,OOO,0OO,-*that  of  the  British 
empire  22/X)0,000,'— France,  there- 
fore, receives  one  voter  in  every  one 
hundred  and /brty  souls  ;  Great  Bri- 
tdn  one  in  every  tweniy-two*  la 
other  words,  the  new  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  about  seven 
times  as  popuhir  as  the  new  consti- 
tution of  France. 

Republican  France  deems  it  only 
safe  to  lower J'the  elective  franchise 
to  a  person  paying  two  hundred  and 
fif^  francs,  or  about  L.10,  of  direct 
taxes.  Monarchical  England  lowers 
the  qualification  to  a  Xi.lO  house- 
holder, most  of  whom  do  not  pay  6s, 
in  the  year  of  direct  taxes.  Ten 
pounds  a*year  of  direct  taxes  ia 
France  is  equivalent,  from  thediifer- 
enee  in  the  value  of  money  in  the 
two  countries,  to  about  L.15  in  this 
country;  and  a  man  who  here  pays 
L.15  a-year  in  durect  taxes,  hi  certain- 
ly, at  an  average,  worth  L300  a-year. 
The  general  income  of  L.10  house- 
holders probably  will  not  exceed 
L.60.  The  French  system,  there- 
fore, lowers  ths  right  of  voting  to  a 
tnininmm  of  L.900  a-year ;  the  Eng- 
lish to  a  minimum  of  L.6D.  In  otbm* 
words,  in  this  view  the  new  consti- 
tution of  England  is  to  be  five  times 
more  democratic  than  that  of  France. 

Considered  with  refwenee,  to  tiie 
population,  therefore,  and  tiie  na- 
tional wealth  combined,  tiie  new  con- 
stitution of  Britain  is  to  be  «6r  times 
more  democratic  than  that  of  France. 

Is  France,  under  the  influence  of 
liie  present  rigime^  a  monarchy  or  a 
republic  ?  Confessedly  the  King  has 
but  the  shadow  of  authority  f  the 
whole  power  of  tiie  state  is  vested 
in  the  BTational  Guard,  the  crmv,  and 
the  mob  of  Paris  i  a  new  revolution 
Is  daily  looked  for  by  all  classes  in 
the  capital.  This  is  the  state  of 
things  there,  even  bsjhre  the  new  and 
more  democratic  constitution  of  ioly 
has  come  into  full  operation.  If 
such  be  the  effects  of  popular  sove- 
reignty in  that  country,  what  may 
be  anticipated  here  with  a  body  of 
electors   seven  times  as   numerous. 
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with  referenee  to  the  populatioiiyaiid 
with  only  a  fifth  of  the  income,  with 
reference  to  the  public  wealth ! 

There  are  in  England  and  Wales 
^ty-two  counties,  returning  one 
hundred  and  four  members,  and  by 
the  new  constitution  there  are  to  be 
in  the  United  Pkuiiament  about  four 
hundred  and  thirty  English  mem^ 
bers.  The  new  coun^  members  are 
to  be  fifty-four,  therefore  there  will 
be  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  coun- 
ty members,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  for  boroughs.  In  other 
words,  the  borough  members  will  be 
to  the  county  not  quite  as  two  to  one. 

In  Scotland  Uiere  are  to  be  twen- 
ty-eight county  members,  and  twen- 
ty-two for  boroughs. 

In  Ireland  there  are  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  three  members,  of  whom 
sixty-two  are  for  counties  and  forty- 
one  for  boroughs. 

Thus  in  the  Imperial  P^liament 
there  will  be,  upon  the  whole,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-five  members  for 
boroughs,  and  only  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  for  counties  ;—4hat  is,  the 
borough  members  will  be  to  the 
county  as  three  to  two  nearly. 

Unaer  the  present  constitution 
this  numerous  class  of  borough  seats 
represent  the  whole  intelligence  and 
wealth  of  the  empire  which  is  not 
engrossed  by  the  county  representa- 
tion. All  the  ablest  statesmen  who 
have  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  last 
half  century  have  obtained  their 
places  through  these  boroughs.  ''The 
use  of  such  members,"  says  Lord 
John  Russell,  *"  is  incalculable."* 

The  important  and  weigh^  inte- 
rests of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  of 
Canada,  of  the  shipping  interest,  of 
foreign  commerce,  are  thus  ena- 
bled to  obtain  a  due  representation 
in  tibe  Legislature ;  and  an  immense 
empire  of  120,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
emoracing  all  the  quarters  of  the 
globe,  heki  together  under  a  legisla- 
ture placed  in  a  little  island  in  the 
German  Ocean. 

Who  are  to  be  the  principal  elect- 
ors under  the  new  system?  The 
L.10  householders  over  the  whole 
island ;  in  other  words,  the  most  de- 
mocratic, and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  venal  class  in  existence. 
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Persons  of  this  class,  whose  in- 
come varies  from  L.60  to  L.60  a- 
year,  are,  of  all  others,  those  who,  in 
periods  of  tranquillity,  are  most  ac- 
cessible to  corruption.  Mr  Hunt, 
who  professes  himself  the  represent- 
ative of  that  class,  has  made  this  de- 
claration In  the  House  of  Ck>mmons, 
which  coincides  with  universal  expe- 
rience ;  and  added,  that  so  strongly 
is  he  impressed  with  this  truth,  that 
rather  than  have  the  new  constitu- 
tion without  the  ballot,  he  would  go 
on  with  llie  House  of  Ck>mmons 
constituted  as  it  at  present  is.  He 
supports  the  Reform  Bill,  being  well 
assured  that  If  It  passes,  the  vote  by 
ballot,  and  all  that  the  radicals  wish, 
will  speedily  follow. 

Small  borouffhs,  containing  four 
or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  are,  of 
all  o^ers,  the  most  easily  bribed, 
because  tiiey  are  too  large  to  be 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the 
proprietor,  and  too  small  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  external  wealth. 
They  are  the  places  where  men  of 
fortune  strive  to  outbid  each  other 
by  the  promise  of  a  large  gratuity 
to  each  elector.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  examples  of  so  well- 
known  a  fact.  Every  man's  expe- 
rience must  furnish  bun  with  instan- 
ces of  its  application.  Lord  John 
Russell's  bill  may  be  entided  "  A 
Bill  for  the  extinction  of  the  close, 
and  the  increase  of  the  venal  bo* 
roughs** 

In  other  words,  It  Is  a  bill  to  close 
the  avenues  which  admitted  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  whom  England 
can  boast,  "  which  afforded  an  en- 
trance," in  Mr  Shiel's  words,  '^  to  the 
dignified  energy  of  Chatham,  the 
splendid  oratory  of  Pitt,  the  impas- 
sioned eloquence  of  Fox,  the  learn- 
ed humanity  of  Romilly,  the  philo- 
scmhlc  wisdom  of  Mackintosh,  the 

efied  energy  of  Burke,  the  grasping 
tellect  of  Brougham;"  which  still 
furnishes  a  safe  and  secure  channel 
of  representation  to  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  without  going 
through  the  disgraceful  and  demo- 
ralizing process  of  actual  bribery,  in 
order  to  augment  boroughs,  which, 
closed  against  all  these  interests,  un- 
less when  supported  by  gold,  are 


*  Lord  John  BomqU  on  die  ConstltutWni  p.  209, 
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open  only  to  the  seduction  of  demo- 
cratic ambition,  or  the  stream  of  pol- 
luted corruption. 

This  would  be  the  state  of  matters 
during  ordinary  and  pacific  times; 
but  what  would  be  its  operation  in 
periods  of  excitement?  during  those 
periods  of  periodic  recurrence,  when 
the  lower  orders,  pressed  by  scar- 
city, or  thrown  out  of  employment, 
are  naturally  disposed  to  turbulence, 
and  when  the  democratic  press,  ever 
following  in  the  rear  of  distress,  like 
vultures  on  the  skirts  of  a  destroy- 
ing army,  stimulate,  [for  their  own 
base  purposes,  the  passions  which 
Buffermg  has  produced  ?  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  than  that,  in  such  pe- 
riods, the  great  majority  of  the  do- 
rough  members  would  be  returned 
in  the  radical  interest,  and  thus  the 
great  barrier  erected  by  the  consti- 
tution against  the  inroads  of  demo- 
cracy, would  be  converted  into  Uie 
rampart  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
In  vain  would  the  county  members 
struggle  against  the  successive  in- 
road of  democratic  ambition  during 
such  periods  of  excitement ;  stimu- 
lated by  the  revolutionary  press, 
urged  by  suffering  and  insane  con- 
stituents, the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
sent  forward  by  the  boroughs,  would 
successively  abolish  the  com  laws, 
the  church,  the  funds,  and  every  in- 
terest which  promised  the  prospect 
of  spoliation  m  this  great  and  com- 
plicated empire.  In  making  this  pro- 
phecy, we  are  not  indulgmg  in  un- 
authorized speculation ;  we  are  only 
supposing  tnat  the  causes^  when 
brought  into  operation  in  this  coun- 
try, would  produce  the  same  effects 
as  they  have  already  produced  du- 
ring the  French  Revolution. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
has  asked  on  what  principle  the  con- 
servative party  can  express  appre- 
hensions of  the  extension  of  the  nght 
of  voting  to  L.IO  householders,  when 
they  bewail  in  such  piteous  terms 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  potwal- 
lopers  in  the  popular  burghs  ?  He 
must  have  had  a  low  opinion  of  t^ie 
intelligence  of  his  audience,  when  he 
could  oroach  such  an  argument  Is 
there  no  difference  between  ten 
radical  members  and  two  hundred  ? 
between  Middlesex,  Southwark, 
Preston,  and  a  few  similar  places, 
returning  radical  representatives, 
and  a  hundred  boroughs   making 


such  a  return?  The  opponents  of 
reform  make  no  objection  to  a  pro- 

Sortion  of  radical  members  in  the 
[ouse  of  Commons;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  principle  is,  that  they 
should  be  there,  because  the  radi- 
cals, like  every  other  interest  in  the 
state,  should  be  fairly  represented  in 
Parliament  What  they  object  to  is, 
that  the  constitution  shoiud  be  so 
altered  as  to  give  them  a  majority. 
Mr  Hume,  Mr  O'Connell,  and  Mr 
Hunt,  form  a  valuable  part  of  the 
House :  but  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  an  hundred  Hunts,  an  hundred 
0*Connells,and  an  hundred  Humes  ? 
This  consideration  points  to  the 
fundamental  and  irremediable  defect 
of  the  proposed  constitution,  that  it 
votes  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  populace  of  these  islands,  to  &e 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  ^eat  and 
weighty  interests  of  the  British  em- 
pi  rev  By  vesting  the  right  of  re- 
turning members  to  Parliament  in 
forty  shilling,  and  ultimately  L.10 
freeholders  in  the  county,  and  L.10 
householders  in  towns,  the  command 
of  the  legislature  would  be  placed  in 
hands  utterly  inaccessible,  save  by 
actual  bribery,  to  the  approach  of 
the  commercial,  colonial,  or  ship- 
ping interests.  If  such  a  change  did 
not  soon  produce  a  revolution,  it 
would  infallibly  lead  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire.  The  East  ^ 
Indian  and  Canadian  dependencies  * 
would  not  long  submit  to  the  rule  of 
the  populace  in  the  domviant  island, 
indifferent  to  their  interests,  ignorant 
of  their  circumstances,  careless  of 
their  welfare.  What  do  the  L.10 
householders  of  the  English  boroughs 
either  know  or  care  about  the  colo- 
nial dependencies  of  the  empire  ? 
A  radical  in  their  neighbourhood 
who  would  promise  them  relief  from 
taxes,  poor-rates,  tythes,  and  com 
laws,  would  carry  the  day  against  all 
the  remote  or  colonial  interests  of 
the  world. 

This  evil  is  inherent  in  all  places 
o{  uniform  representation,  and  must 
to  the  end  of  time  render  it  unfit  for 
the  legislature  of  a  great  and  varied 
empire.  Being  based  mainly  upon 
one  class  of  society,  it  contains  no 
provision  for  the  interests  of  the 
other  classes  :  and  still  less  for  the 
welfare  of  the  remote  but  important 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  electors  being  the  posaeM* 
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ora  of  houses  rented  from  L.10  to 
L.20  a-year,  that  is,  possessed  of  an 
Income  from  L.60  to  L.  120  per  an- 
num, the  representatives  will  be 
persons  inclined  to  support  their 
local  and  immediate  interests. 
The  remote  possessions  of  the  em- 
pire can  have  no  influence  on  such 
men,  save  by  the  corrupted  channel 
of  actual  bribery.  The  most  valu- 
able feature  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, that  of  affording  an  inlet  through 
the  close  boroughs  to  all  the  great 
and  varied  interests  of  the  empire, 
will  be  destroyed.  The  Reform  Bill 
in  this  view  may  be  entitled,  ^  a  bill 
for  disfranchising  the  colonial,  com^ 
mercialf  and  shipping  interests,  and 
for  investing  the  exclusive  right  of 
returning  members  to  Parliament  in 
the  populace  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

The  radical  papers  have  pointed 
with  exultation  to  the  division  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  reform 
bill,  which  shewed  209  members  for 
boroughs,  voting  against  the  bill,  and 
108  for  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  division  stood  as  it  did.  These 
members  were  the  representatives 
not  only  of  the  boroughs,  but  of  the 
interests,  which  were  threatened 
with  disfranchisement.  Not  the 
borough-mongers,  but  the  borough-- 
purchasers,  found  themselves  on  the 
verge  of  destruction.  And  who  are 
the  Dorough-purchasers  ?  The  great 
merchants  and  bankers  of  London : 
the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  the 
shipping  owners  of  Hull,  Bristol,  and 
all  the  principal  harbours :  the  West 
India  proprietors,  the  Canadian  mer- 
chants, the  East  Indian  judges,  com- 
manders, and  civil  servants.  The 
fact  of  their  having  combined  to  re- 
sist the  bill,  is  the  strongest  proof  of 
its  ruinous  nature;  of  its  obvious 
tendency  to  close  the  avenues  by 
which  all  these  great  interests  have 
found  their  place  in  the  legislature^ 
and  to  vest  an  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance in  Parliament  in  Uie  re- 
presentatives of  the  lower  orders  in 
Great  Britain. 

This  is  precisely  the  rock  on  which 
all  the  republics  of  the  world  have 
hitherto  split :  the  fatal  vesting  of 
preponderating  power  in  the  popu- 
lace of  a  limitea  district,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Athens,  Carthage,  Sparta, 
Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  have 


all  been  ruined  by  the  same  cause : 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  legisla- 
tive power  by  the  lower  orders,  in  a 
particular  city  or  district,  without 
any  representation  of  the  other  in- 
terests of  the  empire ;  the  necessary 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  on 
the  first  reverse,  they  all  revolted 
against  the  parent  state,  and  it 
speedily  found  itself  reduced  to  its 
own  resources. 

With  a  magnanimity,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  extraordinary  as  it  was  un- 
exampled, the  Romans,  from  the  first 
foundation  of  the  republic,  admitted 
the  conquered  or  allied  states  to  a 
participation  of  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  They  received  in  return 
the  empire  of  the  world.  But  for  the 
virtual  representation  of  the  British 
dependencies,  through  the  medium 
of  the  close  boroughs,  the  British 
empire  would  long  ago  have  been  de- 
stroyed. That  representation  which 
Roman  wisdom  gave  to  the  con- 
quered provinces  and  colonial  de- 
pendencies, fortune,  or  rather  the 
providence  of  God,  has  given  to  the 
far  more  extensive  and  scattered  de- 
pendencies of  this  vast  empire  over 
all  the  world,  by  means  of  the  gate- 
way which  is  now  to  be  closed  for 
ever.  America  was  lost  by  refusing 
it  a  direct  voice  in  the  legislature  : 
the  other  colonies  have  only  been 
preserved  by  the  unobtrusive  but 
spacious  channel  which  admitted 
their  representatives  to  the  British 
Parliament  Nominally  professing 
to  extend,  this  bill  is  really  destined 
to  contract,  the  representation,  to  base 
the  legislature,  not  upon  the  empire, 
but  the  island:  and  in  lieu  of  the  col- 
lected voice  of  British  prosperity 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  render 
it  the  organ  of  democratic  ambition 
in  the  populace  of  the  heart  of  the 
empire. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  close 
boroughs  have  been  the  avenue  by 
which  the  talent,  as  well  as  the  wealUi 
of  the  empire,  have  been  represented 
in  all  former  ages.  Great  men  never 
have,  and  never  will  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  mendicating  votes 
from  a  venal  rabble.  Mr  Canning 
never  would  have  done  so  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  or  before 
his  contest  at  Liverpool  had  become 
the  arena  for  contending  faction 
through  the  empire.  '*  In  turbis  et 
discordiis,"  Bays  Sallust,  •*  pessimo 
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cuique  plurima  vis." — **  Through  all 
the  discord  of  faction,"  says  Thucy- 
dides,  **  I  ha?e  uniformly  observed, 
that  the  worst,  the  most  dissolute, 
and  dangerous  men,  were  the  idols 
of  the  populace ;  and  in  variably  pre- 
vailed over  men  of  rational  or  vurtu- 
ous  dispositions." — *'  Enfin,  je  vols," 
said  Duiton,  when  about  to  be  led  to 
the  scaffold,  **  ^ue  duis  les  Revolu- 
tions Vautorite  toujoure  reste  €mx 
phu  scelerau:**  The  same  bitter 
truth  was  extorted  from  the  witnesses 
of  Grecian,  Roman,  and  French  de- 
mocracy, in  three  distant  ages  of  the 
world. 

The  other  hemisphere  forms  no 
exception  to  the  principle.  Talent 
seldom  seeks  the  American  Con- 
gress. Men  of  honommble  and  up- 
right dispositions  disdain  the  servile 
adulation  to  popular  sovereignty  re- 
quired of  their  representatives ;  and 
so  low  is  tiie  situation  of  a  Member 
of  the  Legislature  fslien  in  public 
estimation,  that  it  has  become  a  se» 
parate  profession,  forming  an  oudet 
to  superfluous  barristers  and  attor- 
neys, who  are  paid  a  regular  salary 
of  seven  dollars  a-day,  to  defray  their 
expenses  during  the  sitting  of  Con- 
gress. 

Could  we  suppose  that  men  of 
great  and  powerful  minds  would 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  beco- 
ming Members  of  Parlhmient  for  po- 
pulous places,  under  such  a  system, 
the  time  of  the  representative  would 
be  so  completely  absorbed  by  attend- 
ing to  the  demands  and  correspond- 
ence of  his  constituents,  as  to  render 
him  incapable  either  of  the  study  re- 
quisite to  form  a  great  statesman,  or 
of  the  attention  necessary  to  master 
all  the  multifarious  objects  which 
are  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  British  Ltiffislature.  Twenty  years 
previous  study— unbroken  leisure  at 
the  moment — a  mind  unharassed  by 
minute  considerations,  are  indispen- 
sable to  form  an  accomplished  ora- 
tor and  statesman.  The  close  bo- 
roughs have  hitherto  both  admitted 
such  men,  and  afforded  them  the  lei- 
sure requisite  to  train  their  minds, 
and  discharge  their  duties.  The  re- 
presentatives of  populous  places 
know  whether  thebr  constituents  af- 


ford them  such  leisure  as  is  requisite 
for  these  purposes. 

It  is  accordingly  extremely  well 
worthy  of  observation,  how  rapidly 
the  character  of  the  FVench  legisla- 
ture degenerated  in  proportion  to 
the  extension  of  the  number  of  the 
electors ;  and  what  a  deplorable  as- 
cendency democratic  violence,  and 
intemperate  character,  soon  acquired 
over  virtue,  wisdom,  or  humanity. 
In  the  Constituent  Assembly,  chosen 
under  the  monarchical  regime,  waa 
found  a  great  mass  of  talent,  more 
benevolence  of  intention,  and  splen- 
dour of  eloquence,  than  perhapa 
ever  was  collected  in  one  assembly 
since  the  be^ning  of  the  world.  In 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  chosen  by 
the  sumnge  of  every  man  in  France^ 
who  was  not  a  minor  or  a  pauper, 
and  worth  the  produce  of  three  days 
labour,  the  diminution  of  talent  and 
increase  of  violence  was  most  appa- 
rent Lastly  came  the  Convention, 
chosen  after  the  10th  August,  under 
republican  institutions;  and  there 
Virtue,  Genius,  Eloquence,  and  Hu- 
manity rapidly  fell  beneath  the  in- 
cessant attacks  of  democratic  ambi- 
tion. Danton  triumphed  over  Verg- 
niaud  and  Roland — Robespierre  over 
Danton — and  the  Reign  of  Blood 
terminated  the  career  of  visionary 
improvement. 

it  is  another  deplorable  effect  of  a 
considerable  accession  of  popular 
representatives  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  it  would  infallibly  lower 
the  standard  of  sense,  and  elevate 
the  standard  of  popular  flattery  in 
tiiat  important  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture. When  several  demagogues  are 
incessantly  trumpeting  forth  the  ma- 
jesty, purity,  and  wor&  of  the  people 
— when  the  Press,  adapting  itself  to 
tiie  taste  of  the  great  IxMy  of  ita 
readers,  is  following  tiie  same  base 
course  of  popular  adulation, — no 
member  who  depends  on  popular 
constituents  will  dare  to  hold  the 
language  of  truth  on  any  question 
which  excites  the  public  miiid.  If  be 
does,  he  will  infallibly  lose  his  seal 
on  the  next  election.  None  will  be 
returned  but  those  who  promise  sub- 
mission to  the  public  voice,  and 
basely  sacrifice  their  principles  and 
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independence  at  the  altar  of  popular 
adulation. 

We  cannot  express  the  dangers  of 
such  a  state  of  the  representation^ 
than  in  thewords  of  an  article,from  the 
pen,  we  believe,  of  Lord  Brougham^ 
which  appeared  twenty  years  ag0| 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  "  There 
was  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  meet* 
ing  of  the  States  General,  no  legiti* 
mate^  whoUeome^  or  real  arUtocracff. 
The  persons,  such  as  deputies  to  the 
Assembly,  were  those  chiefly  who 
by  intrigue  and  boldness,  and  by 
professions  of  uncommon  xeal,  for 
what  were  then  the  fi;reat  objects  of 
popular  pursuit,  had  been  enabled 
to  carry  the  votes  of  the  electors* 
A  notion  of  talent,  and  an  opinion 
that  they  would  be  loud  and  vehe* 
ment  in  supporting  those  requests 
upon  which  the  people  had  already 
come  to  a  decision,  were  their  pass* 
ports  into  that  Assembly.  They  were 
sent  there  to  express  die  particular 
spirit  of  the  people— they  were  not 
their  hereditary  patrons,  but  the 
hired  advocates  for  a  particular 
pleading, — ^they  had  no  general  trust 
or  auUioritr  over  them,  but  were 
chosen  as  their  special  messengers^ 
out  of  a  multitude  whose  influence 
and  pretensions  were  equally  power* 
ful.  In  this  way,  instead  of  the 
ffreat  boiie  of  rink  and  property, 
which  cannot  be  transferred  by  the 
clamours  of  the  factious,  or  the  ca^ 
prices  of  the  inconstant^  and  which 
serve  to  ballast  and  steady  the  vee* 
sel  of  the  state,  in  all  its  wanderinge 
and  disasters,  the  Assembly  possess- 
ed only  the  basis  of  talent  or  repu- 
tation. The  whole  Legiriature  may 
be  considered  therefore  as  composed 
of  adventurers,  who  had  already  ob- 
tained a  situation  incalculably  above 
their  original  pretensions,  and  were 
now  tempted  to  push  their  fortunes 
by  every  means  that  held  out  the 
•  promise  of  immediate  success.  They 
nad  nothing,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, to  lose,  but  their  places  In  that 
Assembly,  or  the  influence  which 
they  possessed  within  its  walls ;  and 
as  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  it> 
self  depended  altogether  on  the  po- 
pularity of  its  measures,  and  not 
upon  the  intrinsic  authority  of  its 
members^  so  it  was  only  to  be  main- 
tained by  a  succession  of  imposing 
resolutions,  and  by  satisfying  or  out- 


doing the  extravagant  wishes  and 
expectations  of  the  most  extravfr« 
gant  and  sanguine  populace  that  ever 
existed.  For  a  man  to  get  a  lead  in 
such  an  Assembly,  it  was  by  no 
means  necessary  that  he  should  pre- 
viouslv  have  possessed  any  hifluenca 
or  authority  in  the  community,  that 
he  should  be  connected  with  power* 
ful  families)  or  supported  by  opulent 
and  extensive  associations;  it  was 
only  necessary  that  he  could  obtain 
the  acclamations  of  the  mob  of  Ver* 
sallies,  and  make  himself  fiamiliar  to 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  galleries  of 
the  Assembly.  The  prize  was  too 
tempting  not  to  invite  a  multitude 
of  competitors,  and  the  Assembly, 
for  many  monUis,  was  governed  by 
those  who  outvied  their  associates  iu 
the  impracticable  extravagance  of 
their  patriotism,  and  sacrificed  most 
profusely  the  real  interests  of  the 
people  at  the  shrine  of  a  precarious 
popularity. 

**  Mere  popularity  at  first  vras  the 
instrument  by  which  this  unsteady 
Legislature  was  governed ;  but  when 
it  became  apparent  that  whoever 
could  obtain  the  direction  or  com- 
mand of  it,  must  possess  the  whole 
authority  of  the  state,  parties  soon 
found  out  that  violence  and  terror 
were  infinitely  more  efiectual  and 
expeditious  than  persuasion  and  elo- 

Suence.  Encouraged  by  this  situa- 
on  of  afiairs,  the  most  daring,  un- 
principled, and  profligate,  nroceeded 
to  seize  upon  the  defenceless  legis- 
lators, and,  driving  all  their  oppo- 
nents before  them  by  violence  and  in- 
timidation, entered  without  opposi- 
tion upon  the  supreme  functions  of 
government.  The  di^>oeal  of  the  le- 

?[islature  thus  became  a  prize  to  be 
ought  for  in  the  clubs  and  conspira- 
cies of  a  corrupted  metropolis,  and 
the  institution  of  a  national  repre- 
sentation had  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  laying  the  government  open  to 
lawless  force  and  flagitious  audacity. 
**  It  is  in  Uiis  manner,  it  appears  to 
us,  that  from  the  want  of  a  natural 
and  effidenit  aristocracy,  to  exercise 
the  mnctions  of  hereditary  legisla^ 
tors,  the  National  Assembly  of  France 
was  betrayed  into  extravagance,  and 
fell  a  prey  to  faction;  that  the  insti- 
tution itself  became  a  source  of  pub- 
lic misery  and  disorder,  am/  convert" 
ed  a  civilized  monarchy  first  into  a 
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sanguinary  democracy^  and  then  into 
a  military  despotism."  ♦ 
'  Such  were  the  cool  and  dispassion- 
ate sentiments  of  Lord  Brougham 
and  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey  upon  the 
causes  which  destroyed  Uie  French 
Constituent  Assembly. 

The  errors  of  the  French  reform- 
ers are  thus  pointed  out  by  the  same 
powerful  pen  : — "  The  parade  which 
they  made  of  their  popularity,  the 
support  which  they  submitted  to  rC" 
ceive  from  the  menaces  and  accla" 
motions  of  the  mob — the  joy  they 
testified  at  the  desertion  of  the 
royal  armies,  were  so  many  prepara- 
tions for  actual  hostility,  by  which 
all  prospects  of  establishing  an  equi- 
table government  were  finally  cut  off. 
They  relied  openly  upon  the  strength 
of  their  adherents  among  the  popU" 
lace.  If  they  did  not  actually  encou- 
rage them  to  threats  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence, they  availed  themselves  of 
those  which  were  committed  to  inti- 
midate and  depress  their  opponents. 
This  was  the  inauspicious  commence-^ 
ment  of  the  sins  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  Revolution,  The  multitude,  once 
allowed  to  overawe  the  old  govern- 
ment with  threats,  soon  subjected 
the  new  government  to  the  same  de- 
gradation. Reason  and  philosophy 
were  discarded,  and  mere  termor  and 
brute  force  harassed  the  misguided 
nation,  till,  by  a  natural  consumma- 
tion, they  fell  under  a  successful  mi- 
litary usurper."! 

As  a  contrast  to  the  French  As- 
sembly, Lord  Brougham  powerfully 
and  triumphantly  quotes  the  o/</ Bri- 
tish constitution : — "  No  representa- 
tive legislature  can  be  secure,  unless 
it  contain  within  itself  alarge  portion 
of  those  who  form  the  natural  aristO' 
cracy  of  the  country ,  and  are  able,  as 
individuals,  to  influence  the  conduct 
and  opinions  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  England,  the  House 
of  Commons  is  made  up  of  the  indi- 
viduals who,  by  birth,  fortune,  or  ta- 
lents, possess  singly  the  greatest  in- 
fluence over  thereat  of  Uie  people. 
The  most  certain  and  permanent  in- 
fluence is  that  of  rank  and  fortune, 
and  these  are  the  qualifications,  ac- 
cordingly, which  return  the  greatest 
number  of  members.  Men  submit 
to  be  governed  by  those  to  whose 


will,  as  individuals,  the  greatest  part 
of  Uiem  have  been  accustomed  to 
submit;  and  an  act  of  Parliament  is 
reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  so  much 
because  the  people  are  impressed 
with  a  constitutional  veneration  for 
the  thing  called  Parliament,  but  be- 
cause it  has  been  passed  by  those 
who  are  recognised  as  their  natural 
superiors,  and  by  whose  influence, 
as  individuals,  the  same  measures 
might  have  been  enforced  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Long.Parliament,  after  it  was  purged 
by  the  Independents,  enjoyed  all  the 
form  of  power  that  had  belonged  to 
their  predecessors;  but  as  they  no 
longer  contained  those  individuals 
who  were  able  to  sway  and  influence 
the  body  of  the  people,  they  speedily 
lost  all  their  authority  over  the  mul- 
titude. Where  the  conditions  on 
which  we  have  insisted  are  awant- 
ing,  the  sudden  institution  of  a  re- 
presentative legislature,  will  only  be 
the  prelude  to  the  most  frightful  dis^ 
orders,"X 

We  hold  these  observations  of 
Lord  Brougham's  to  be  perfectly  un- 
answerable ;  and  we  bring  them  for- 
ward not  from  any  puerile  and  con- 
temptible desire  of  pointing  out  in- 
consistency in  so  able  a  man,  but  as 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  rapid  prot 
gress  of  democratic  opinions,  during 
periods  of  excitement,  and  the  ne- 
cessity which  the  most  powerful 
minds  are  under  of  bending  to  the 
force  of  that  current  which  they  have 
originally  been  chiefly  instrumental 
in  putting  in  motion.  Borne  for- 
ward upon  the  wave  of  popular  am* 
bition,  the  authors  of  the  present  bill 
are  carried  so  far  beyond  their  dis^ 
passionate  opinion  on  a  similar  crisis 
in  another  state,  that  they  have  lite* 
rally  adopted  the  very  measure  which 
they  condemned  so  vehemently  in 
the  French  reformers,  and  set  them- 
selves to  destroy  that  very  aristocra- 
tic influence  on  which  they  had  so 
well  shewn  the  proud  superiority  of 
the  British  legislature  was  founded. 

Do  they  maintain,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy will  not  be  destroyed  under 
the  new  constitution — that  property 
will  still  maintain  its  just  sway  over 
the  majority  of  the  electors? — thean- 
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surer  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of 
the  noble  mover  of  the  present  bill, 
**  Jt  is  Quite  certain,"  says  Lord  John 
Russell,  *'  that  if  members  are  to  be 
returned  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  by 
the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  no 
man  will  be  able  to  stand  up  before 
them  who  is  not  known  to  them  by 
harangue,  and  pledged  to  support 
whatever  they  choose  to  impose. 
The  aristocracy  thus  will  entirely 
lose  their  influence,  or  be  reduced  to 
the  necessity,  to  preserve  theik*  po- 
pularity, of  becoming  demagogues. 
Either  of  which  alternatives  is  infi- 
nitely to  be  dreaded.*'* 

Now,  who  are  to  be  the  electors 
under  tbe  new  constitution  ?    Every 
householder    paying    rent   to    the 
amount  of  L.10  a-y ear— every  ten- 
ant paying  rent  to  the  amount  of 
L.50  a-year— every  copyholder  ha- 
ving property  worth  L.10  a-year— 
every  40s.,   and    ultimately,  every 
L.10  freeholder.    Can  any  man,  ac- 
Guainted  with  the  state  of  the  mid- 
•alingranks,doubt  what  description  of 
persons  will  thus  have  the  majority? 
The  copyholders  may  be  harmless 
enough  ;  but  the  introduction  of  the 
L.  10  householders  a  complete  change 
in  the  constitution,  whicn  is  thence- 
forward placed  on  the  most  demo- 
cratic basis.    The  tenants  of  such 
houses,  it  is  always  to  be  remember- 
ed, are  seldom,  if  ever,  possessed  of 
^  any  property.    They  are  shopkeep- 
ers, journeymen  operatives,  or  la- 
bourers of  the  better  sort,  a  step 
above  the  day-labourer,  but  that  is 
all.     Liverpool,  it  is  said,  will  pro- 
duce   25,000    voters  —  Manchester, 
20,000 — Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  will 
certainly  have  at  least  10,000  each. 
The  influence  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors in  the  counties,  will  be  gener- 
ally merged  in  the  votes  of  the  shop- 
keepers and  tenants  in  the  villages 
and  small  towns  in  England,  and  in 
the  feuars  and  shopkeepers  in  Scot- 
land.    This  is  preciseW  the  class 
which,  in  every  age  and  quarter  of 
the  world,  have  been  found  to  be  most 
democratical ;    and  certainly  their 
temper  at  present,  and  the  tone  of 
the  revolutionary  press,  which  they 
daily  peruse,  gives  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  form  any  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 


75S 

Let  not  the  landed  interest  ima- 
gine that  they  will  be  protected  by 
the  fifty-four  additional  members 
who  are  to  be  given  for  the  counties. 
Nominally  returned  by  the  country, 
the  great  proportion  of  these  mem- 
bers will  be  really  brought  in  by  die 
L.10  householders  in  Uie  smaif 
towns — the  numbers  of  that  class 
will  render  them  omnipotent  Of 
the  whole  population  of  Great  Brio 
tain,  two-thirds  are  employed  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  only  one^ 
third  in  agriculture.  This  vital  fact 
must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  in 
all  calculations  upon  the  probable 
effect  of  the  new  system.  Of  tiie 
L.10  householders,  or  freeholders, 
therefore,  two-thirds  will  be  found 
in  the  manufacturing  or  trading 
classes.  The  landed  interest,  even 
in  the  counties,  will  find  it  utterly 
vain  to  struggle  against  such  a  nu- 
merical superiority.  Lord  Brougham 
has  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
the  squires  of  Yorkshire  were  against 
him,  but  he  canvassed  the  freeholds 
ers  in  the  small  towns,  and  soon  con- 
vinced them  that  he  had  the  superi- 
ority. If  this  was  the  case  even  un- 
der the  old  constitution,  what  will  it 
be  when  all  the  L.10  householders 
are  let  in  ? 

But,  in  fact,  the  division  on  the 
Reform  Question  itself  affords  deci- 
sive evidence  of  what  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  first  Reformed  Parliament 
The  Radical  papers  have  made  the 
following  summary  of  the  composi- 
tion of  &e  votes  on  that  vital  inno- 
vation on  the  constitution : — 

Voted  for  the  Bill,  and  paired  off. 


County  members,    - 

108 

Open  places. 

92 

Boroughs, 

110 

University, 

2 

312 

Against  the  Bill 

County  members,     - 

70 

Open  places,     - 

90 

Boroughs, 

208 

University, 

S 

311 


*  Lord  J.  Russell  on  the  Constitution,  p.  341. 
VOL.  XXJX.  NO.  CLXXX. 
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County  Members,  the  bill,  and  that  it  was  carried  hj  the 


For  the  Bill.  Agaioit  it. 
England,        57  31 

Ireland,  39  23 

Scotland,         7  14 


preponderance  of  the  Irish. 


This  table  the  Reformers  consider 
as  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  To 
us  it  appears  decisive  against  it  It 
certainly  affords  materials  for  the 
most  profound  meditation. 

It  here  appears  that  the  English 
and  Irish  county  members  in  favour 
of  the  bill  were  nearly  double  of  those 
against  it:  and  that  the  equality  was 
restored  by  the  Scotch  county  mem- 
bers and  the  borough  members  over 
the  empire,  who  were  nearly  two  to 
one  against  it.  This  last  body  is  pre- 
cisely the  interest  in  the  House  which 
is  to  be  destroyed.  That  is  to  say, 
when  in  ihe  legislature,  as  already 
constituted,  the  aristocratic  and  de* 
mocratic  parties  are  almost  exactly 
equal,  it  is  proposed  totally  to  destroy 
the  one,  in  order  to  restore  the  balance 
of  the  constitution !  I 

Can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  that, 
with  forces  so  nearly  balanced,  even  a 
small  addition  to  one  party,  and  espe- 
cially the  one  supported  by  the  revo- 
lutionary press  and  the  popular  out- 
cry, will  give  a  decisive  preponde- 
rance to  the  other.  The  disfranchise- 
ment often  members  in  such  circum- 
stances, by  making  a  difference  of 
twenty  votes,  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
democratic  party  the  ascendant — 
What  shall  we  say  then  of  168  taken 
from  the  one  side  and  added  to  the 
other? 

From  this  table  may  also  be  seen 
how  vain  are  the  hopes  of  those  who 
imagine  that  the  county  representa- 
tion is  to  form  any  barrier  against  the 
democratic  inroads  of  the  manufac- 
turing interest  Twice  as  many  Irish 
and  English  county  members,  and 
thrice  as  many  for  open  places  voted 
for  the  bill  as  against  it  This  evinces, 
in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the 
democratic  tendency  of  the  electors, 
even  without  the  L.IO  freeholders. 
What  will  be  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions with  that  portentous  addition  to 
the  popular  force  ? 

But  this  table  furnishes  another 
and  a  still  more  alarming  subject  for 
consideration.  It  appears  from  it 
that  a  considerable  majority  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  members  are  against 


England, 
Scotland, 


Ireland, 


For  it. 

.238 

13 

251 
53 


AgaiiMtit. 
240 
26 

266 
37 


Thus  there  were  266  members  for 
Great  Britain  against  the  bill,  and  25 1 
for  it ;  in  other  words,  a  majority  of 
1 5  members  were  against  it  Ireland 
threw  in  her  weight  to  cast  the  ba- 
lance; if  she  does  so  successfully,  she 
will  more  than  repay  bv  that  single 
stroke  the  oppression  of  four  hundred 
years. 

Now,  what  will  be  the  result  of  the 
next  election  under  the  new  consti<^ 
tution  in  Ireland,  with  every  L.10 
householder  voting  for  a  member  of 
Parliament  ?  At  feast  60  out  of  the 
103  members  she  is  to  return  will  be 
not  only  in  the  Radical,  but  the  Anti- 
Union  interest  They  will,  in  fact, 
be  nominated  by  0*Connell  as  com- 
pletely as  his  son  was  recently  named 
oy  him  for  the  county  of  Clare. 

Here  is  ample  subject  for  serious 
meditation.  Sixty  CaUiolic  Radicals 
returned  by  0*ConnellI  That  will 
indeed  make  England  feel  the  bitter- 
ness of  Irish  Immigration.  With  a 
powerful  body  of  this  description, 
supported  by  the  incessant  dsmoour 
of  7,000,000  Irishmen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  how  is  the  Uniom 
to  be  maintained  ?  How  is  the  em- 
pire to  be  saved  from  dismembeiv 
ment?  What  security  will  remain  for 
the  institutions  or  property  of  Great 
Britain  when  the  Catholics  combine 
with  the  English  Radicals  ? 

Catholic  emancipation  has  brought 
the  empire  to  the  perilous  positioB 
in  which  it  is  nowplaced  on  the  Re- 
form Question.  The  Catholic  mem- 
bers carried  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons:  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  the  first  peer  who  de- 
clared in  the  Upper  House  in  its 
favour.  The  first  return  they  have 
made  for  admission  into  the  pale  of 
the  constitution,  has  been  to  com- 
bine with  its  enemies  for  its  destruc- 
tion. Here  is  the  first  effect  of  a 
great  concession  to  popular  clamour 
— the  constitution  is  stung  to  the 
heart  by  the  vipers  whom  she  has 
folded  in  her  bosom. 
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The  imanimous  support  which  the 
Radicals  have  given  to  the  bill  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  is  the 
clearest  proof  of  its  democratic  ten* 
dency.  Hunt  and  Hume,  O'Connell 
and  0*Gorman  Mahon,the  Times  and 
the  Examiner,  are  equaJly  loud  in  its 
praise.  These  radicals  know  well 
what  will  increase  the  influence  of 
their  own  party :  they  have  an  eagle's 
eye  for  discovering  any  thing  which 
has  a  tendency,  however  remote,  to 
continue  the  hated  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Can  it  be  supposed  that  they 
would  support  the  bill,  unless  it  went 
'to  subvert  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies? Their  boast,  their  glory  is,  that 
it  will  have  this  effect:  *"  Let  this  bill 
be  passed,"  says  the  Examiner,*' and 
the  setdement  of  the  government 
upon  a  democratic  basis  is  certain,^* 

Where,  says  Lord  Brougham,  were 
the  rotten  boroughs  in  Uie  days  of 
Saxon  liberty  ?  How  can  it  be  called 
revolution,  which  only  restores  the 
constitution  to  the  days  of  pristine 
liberty  ?  Where,  we  ask  in  reply, 
was  the  democratic  press  in  tlie  days 
of  Alfred  ?  Where  was  the  power 
of  the  people  in  the  days  of  magna 
Charta,  when  all  that  the  nobles  who 
obtained  it  thought  propec  to  stipu- 
late for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
was,  that  their  plough-goods  should 
not  be  distrained  in  seed-time  ? 
Where  the  weight  of  the  commons, 
when  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment concluded  their  petition  with, 
^  for  God's  sake — and,  as  an  act  of 
mercy  ?"  When  the  feudal  nobility 
lived  in  rude  magnificence  in  their 
castles,  surrounded  by  their  armed 
retainers — when  the  commons  were 
few  in  number,  ignorant,  and  dispi- 
rited— when  the  greatest  city  in  tne 
kingdom,  out  or  London,  did  not 
contain  20,000  souls — when  printing 
was  unknown,  and  the  daily  press 
unborn,  it  might  be  perfectly  safe  to 
fiend  writs  to  every  borough  as  it 
rose  to  any  thing  like  emmence  ; 
though  the  same  would  be  highly 
perilous  at  this  time,  when  ^e  power 
of  the  people  has  so  enormously  in- 
creased— when  a  democratic  press 
incessantly  stimulates  their  ambition 
—and  the  change  in  the  mode  of 
warfare,  consequent  on  the  inven- 
tion of  fire-arms,  has  caused  the 
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sword  to  fall  from  the  hands  of  the 
country  nobility.  An  increase  of 
borough  representation  was  then  re- 
quired to  counterbalance  the  exor- 
bitant power  of  the  feudal  nobility 
— an  increase  of  the  influence  of  the 
peers  is  now  required  to  counterba- 
lance the  turbulent  vigour  of  the 
commons. 

No  change  can  be  safely  introdu- 
ced in  favour  of  popular  power,  ex- 
cept what  is  done  by  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible additions.  Lord  Brougham 
has,  indeed,  ridiculed  all  plans  of 
"bit-by-bit"  reformers ;  but  a  greater 
man  than  Lord  Brougham  has  pro- 
nounced them  to  be  the  only  safe  and 
beneficial  innovations.  **  Prudenter 
igitur  faciunt  homines,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  *'  si  in  innovationibus  suis  a 
tempore  exemphim  petant:  tempus 
enim  innovat  vel  maxime  sed  tacite 
pedetentim  ac  sine  seimu  Expedit 
prseterea  experimentis  novis  in  cor- 
poribus  politicis  medendis,  non  uti, 
nisi  urgens  incumbat  necessitas,  aut 
evidens  se  ostendat  utilitas;  et  se- 
dulo  cavere  ut  reformationis  sta- 
dium mutationem  inducat  non  autem 
studium  mutationis  reformationem 
pr<Btexat,^** 

The  democratic  tendency  of  the 
daily  press,  and  its  prodigious  in- 
fluence even  on  powerful  minds, 
must  be  calculated  upon  as  a  fixed 

{»ower  in  future  in  the  constitution, 
ts  operation  will  be  always  felt,  ex- 
cept during  those  periods  of  excite- 
ment from  foreign  war,  when  the 
ordinary  bent  of  the  popular  mind 
is  for  a  time  diverted.  It  arises 
partly  from  the  extension  of  the 
power  of  reading  and  thinking  on 
political  subjects  to  the  mass  of  the 
community,  and  partly  from  the  vast 
increase  of  our  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. Crowded  together  in  great 
numbers — ienorant  excejjt  of  what 
they  learn  through  the  daily  press- 
incessantly  stimulated  by  abuse  of 
their  superiors,  such  men  will  al- 
ways be  inclined  to  democracy. 
From  their  vast  numbers,  any  jour- 
nals which  they  support  must  neces- 
sarily have  ten  times  the  circulation 
which  tfiose  enjoy  who  support  the 
aristocratic  side  of  the  question.  If 
the  middling  and  lower  ranks  are  fifty 
times  as  numerous  as  the  higher. 


Bacon,  x.  QQy  De  Tnnovaiiotubfts^ 
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the  democratic  press  will  always  be 
fihy  times  as  extensive  as  the  con- 
servative. Hence  the  prodi^ous  in- 
crease of  the  revolutionary  journals 
of  tibe  present  day,  and  the  alarming 
fact,  that,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, the  whole  press  is  on  the  po- 
pular side.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to 
say  they  don't  influence  tne  thinking 
part  of  the  people ;  true,  they  do  not 
—but  how  many  of  the  refers  of 
newspapers  are  capable  of  thinking  ? 
Not  one  in  fifty. 

'  "  A  democracy,"  says  Aristotle, 
'<  is  an  aristocracy  of  orators,  some- 
times interrupted  by  the  despotism 
of  a  single  orator.*'  With  truth  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  demagogues 
and  radical  journals  of  the  present 
time.  Complaint  is  made  of  borough- 
mongers  under  the  existing  system ; 
but  who  would  be  the  borough  mon- 
gers under  the  new  constitution? 
The  popular  journals  and  leading 
orators  on  the  popular  side  in  Par- 
liament One  ot  them  would  return 
more  members  than  are  now  named 
by  any  half-dozen  of  the  great  borough 
holders  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Per- 
baps  the  number  of  members  return- 
ed by  these  great  new  boroughmon' 
gers  would  stand  thus : — 

O'Connell,  60  Spectator,  87 

Times,         72  Scotsman,  IS 

Examiner,   32  Ballot,  85 

Sun,  19  Morning  Herald,  22 

Whoever  has  attended  in  the  cir- 
cle of  his  own  acquaintance,  or  on  a 
general  survey  of  public  bodies,  to 
tie  influence  of  daily  papers  in  ruling 
opinion,  will  not,  we  are  persuaded, 
deem  this  statement  overcharged. 

Thus  the  boasted  and  long  wished 
for  Reform  will  amount  only  to  a 
change  of  masters ;  we  will  unhorse 
the  aristocracy  of  rank  and  station, 
and  place  that  of  adventurers  in  its 
Bteaa;  we  will  be  governed  by  a  do- 
minion more  fierce  and  unbending 
tiian  that,  of  family  or  possessions ; 
we  will  overthrow  the  hereditary 
influence  of  the  Peers  and  proprie- 
tors of  England,  and  fall  under  Uie 
government  of  the  conductors  of 
reviews  and  the  editors  of  newspa- 
pers. Lord  Brougham's  bill  will  de- 
stroy that  wholesome  state  of  the 
representation  which  he  has  so  well 
described  as  characterising  the  Eng- 
lish Liegislature,  and  commence  in 


its  stead  that  ruinous  rule  of  adven- 
turers and  demagogues,  which  he 
has  so  clearly  shewn  brought  on  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution. 

By  passing  the  present  bill,  it  is 
said  you  wiU  secure  the  numerous 
body  of  the  new  voters  on  the  side 
of  order :  full  reliance  may  be  pla- 
ced on  them  in  any  future  contests 
with  the  inferior  and  unrepresented 
classes,  and  the  pjrramid  of  society 
placed  on  a  broad  and  stable  basis. 
it  is  hard  to  say,  whether  this  argu- 
ment, which  at  first  sight  appears 
most  plausible,  is  in  reality  worse 
founded  in  precedent  or  principle. 

In  France,  after  the  Restoration  in 
1815,  the  qualification  of  an  elector 
was  fixed  at  the  payment  of  800 
francs  a-year  of  direct  taxes,  which, 
making  allowance  for  Uie  difference 
in  the  value  of  money,  is  about  L.20 
a-year.  Certainly  this  was  a  very 
high  qualification;  implying,  as  it 
did,  at  least  L.400  aryear  of  income 
to  each  elector.  Yet  high  as  it  was, 
it  furnished  no  security  against  tlie 
demand  for  an  extension  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  by  the  very  exclusive 
and  limited  class  who  alone  enjoyed 
it.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  at 
each  successive  dissolution  became 
more  and  more  democratical^  until 
it  became  so  hostile  to  the  ITirone, 
that  the  government  could  no  longer 
be  conducted,  and  a  dissolution  en- 
sued, under  circumstances  which 
brought  about  the  Revolution. 

But  we  need  not  resort  to  foreign 
countries  for  proof  of  this  truuu 
What  is  the  boast  of  the  reformers 
at  tiie  present  day  ?  That  the  electors 
of  England  would  return  a  great  ma- 
jority of  reforming  membera:  that 
on  a  dissolution  no  man  would  be 
able  to  stand  up  on  the  hustings  but 
those  who  would  pledge  themselves 
to  support  the  present  bill,  which 
makes  so  great  an  addition  to  the 
electors  of  the  empire.  If  this  posi- 
tion be  well  founoed,  and  that  it  is 
so,  to  a  great  extent,  no  one  can 
doubt,  what  comes  of  the  argument 
that  the  new  electors  will  immediate- 
ly close  the  door  against  all  new  en- 
trants, and  resolutely  range  them- 
selves with  government  in  all  future 
contests  wiw  the  people  ?  Why  are 
the  new  and  more  extended  electors 
to  be  so  totally  different  from  the  pre- 
sent and  more  restricted  ?  Human  Dtp- 
ture  will  be  the  same  in  future  yeana 
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as  ID  the  present :  the  same  passions 
and  desires  will  mislead  mankind 
then  as  at  this  time :  and  the  same 
causes  which  now  make  the  existing 
electors  clamour  for  a  duplication  ^ 
their  class,  will  make  the  reformed 
electors  demand  universal  suffrage 
and  vote  bj  ballot 

The  reason  is  obvious,  and  will 
remain  the  same  in  all  ages.  Hie 
people,  after  obtaining  the  elective 
franchise,  will  soon  discover  that 
they  have  been  deluded  into  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  privilege  of  no  practi- 
cal value.  The  million  of  electors 
who  under  the  new  constitution  are 
to  return  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  will  soon  find  that  their  con- 
dition is  no  ways  ameliorated  by 
the  new  privilege  they  have  acqui- 
red ;  that  wages  are  as  low,  taxes  as 
heavy,  tithes  as  vexatious,  poor-rates 
as  burdensome,  as  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. If  their  representatives  in 
Parliament  are  sufficiently  stronj^  to 
secure  the  abolition  of  these  burdens 
—the  destruction  of  the  church  pro- 
perty, and  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  possibly  they  may  be 
contented  with  these  great  victories ; 
but  till  they  are  gained,  they  will 
never  cease  clamouring  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  elective  franchise  to  a 
still  lower  class  in  society.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  it  is  thus  alone  that  they 
can  render  the  triumph  of  the  people 
complete,  and  secure  the  substantial 
fruits  of  victory,  in  the  destruction 
of  taxes,  church,  and  funded  proper- 
ty. Till  Uiis  is  gained,  as  long  as  the 
influence  of  the  higher  ranks  suc- 
cessfully resist?  the  concession  of 
these  practical  boons  to  the  lower, 
the  democratic  electors  will  never 
cease  to  recruit  their  forces  from 
the  lower  classes  of  society. 
-  Finding  that  a  privilege  shared 
with  a  million  other  people  is  in  ef- 
fect worth  nothing :  that  no  real  be- 
nefit is  to  be  gained  by  siding  wiUi 
the  upper  classes,  and  that  it  is  by  a 
vigorous  concentration  of  popular 
«trenj^h,  and  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  a  still  more  nu- 
merous class,  that  the  influence  of 
wealth  is  to  be  destroyed,  the  cry 
will  be  incessant  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  constituents.  Rank,  property, 
and  worth,  will  be  buried  under  the 
•waves  of  popular  ambition. 

The  reformers  often  complain  that 
their  opponents  do  not  fairly  meet 
their  arguments;  that  they  get  up,  in 
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their  elegant  language,  **  Hole  and 
Comer  l^titions  r  and  that  there  is 
a  deplorable  want  of  ability  on  the 
other  side.  Now,  here  is  an  argu- 
ment which  we  call  on  them,  and 
elefi/  them,  to  answer.  They  need  not 
pretend  that  they  don't  know  of  it: 
there  are  nearly  9000  copies  of  this 
Journal  sold  every  montn,  and  it  is 
read  wherever  the  English  language 
is  understood.  We  ciul  on  them  to 
answer  this  argument,  and  to  point 
out  on  what  pnnciples  they  contend^ 
first,  that  the  present  electors  are 
nearly  unanimous  iu  favour  of  the 
extension  of  the  rights  to  a  much  mora 
numerous  body  beneath  themselves ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  new  electors 
will  be  converted  by  the  Magic  Wand 
of  Reform  into  a  phalanx  determined 
to  resist  any  future  and  similar  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage. 

On  what  ground  of  justice  can 
such  an  exteuHion  be  resisted  here<i 
after  ?  If  the  L.5  householders  raise 
an  outcry  that  they  are  unrepresent* 
ed,  how,  after  this  great  concession 
to  their  LIO  brethren,  is  it  to  be  re* 
sisted  ?  If  the  L.1  householders  se- 
cond them,  how  are  they  to  be  staved 
off?  If  they  are  successful,  how  is 
universal*  suffrage  to  be  avoided  ?  If 
the  contest  must  ultimately  come 
on,  why  postpone  it  till  the  strength 
of  the  friends  of  the  constitution  is 
broken  by  repeated  defeats  ?  Each 
successive  concession  will  only  aug- 
ment the  strength  of  the  democratic, 
and  weaken  the  influence  of  the  con- 
servative party.  Extravagant  speech- 
es on  the  hustings,  unmeasured  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  for  the  people  in 
Parliament,  will  be  the  only  titles  to 
popular  favour,  and  augment  the 
strength  of  that  tide  which  already 
is  held  out  as  irresistible. 

To  those  who  survey  in  times  past 
the  delusive  and  absurd  nature  of 
public  opinion  on  subjects  which 
excited  the  populace,  the  weakness 
of  yielding  to  it  at  the  present  mo- 
ment will  appear  truly  deplorable. 
We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  these 
delusions  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
history;  but  the  errors  which  have 
overspread  the  world  since  the 
march  of  intellect  began,have  thrown 
schoolboy  information  into  the  shade. 

Public  opinion  in  Jerusalem  was 
unanimous  to  resist  the  invasion  of 
Titus.  Every  town  and  vill^e  in 
Judea  sent  forth  its  little  horde  to 
support  the  capital  in  a  contest  ut- 
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terly  hopeless,  and  eleven  hundred 
thousana  souls  in  consequence  pe* 
rished  in  its  ruins. 

Public  opinion  in  Athens  was  clear 
for  the  biuiishment  of  Aristides.  No 
good  reasons  could  be  assigned  for 
this  caprice  towards  so  great  and 
good  a  man.  **  We  are  tired/'  said 
uiey/<  of  hearinghim  called  the  Just** 

rublic  opinion  in  Rome  condemn- 
ed the  great  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
Tancjuisher  of  Hannibal,  the  deliverer 
of  his  country.  He  died  forsaken  in 
a  foreign  land :  on  his  tomb  was  en- 
ffravedyby  his  own  desire,  the  mourn- 
ful inscription — ^  My  ungrateful 
country  shall  not  possess  my  bones." 

Public  opinion  in  the  Roman  Re- 
public was  unanimous,  save  among 
the  Patricians,  for  the  Agrarutn  law 
of  Gracchus.  With  the  contests  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  began  the  civil 
wars  whidi  ended  in  the  despotism 
of  Caesar. 

Public  opinion  in  Italv  strongly 
favoured  the  ag^^ession  of  that  great 
tnaik  Pompey  m  vain  strove  to  stem 
the  torrent :  Italy  was  yielded  up  to 
him  wit&out  a  struggle :  the  empire 
of  the  world,  amidst  me  acclamations 
of  the  multitude,  was  the  reward  of 
his  audacity. 

No  emperor  was  the  object  of  more 
general  adulation  during  his  life,  or 
more  universal  execration  after  his 
death,  than  Nero.  "  Et  vulgus,"  says 
Tacitus,"  eadem  pravitate  insecta- 
batur  interfectum  qua  foverat  viven« 
tem." 

Public  opinion  in  modem  Europe 
first  rose  universally  and  vehemently 
in  favour  of  the  crusades.  *^  Dieu  le 
veut :  Dieu  le  veut^^  was  the  univer- 
sal cry :  ••  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,"  the 
universal  maxim:  Empires  were 
convulsed:  Europe  torn  up  by  its 
roots,  and  precipitated  upon  Asia; 
hundreds  of  thousands  set  forth, 
without  guides,  on  the  popular  enter- 
prise; millions  of  men  were  sacri- 
ficed in  the  holy  cause. 

Public  opinion  in  Scotland,  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  was  unani- 
mous and  violent  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cathedrals.  Devastation, 
which  subsequent  ages  have  never 
ceased  to  deplore,  was  committed 
amidst  the  universal  applause  of  the 
people. 

Public  opinion  in  1642  was  vehe- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Long  Parlia- 


ment; a  contest  which  brought  the 
king  to  the  scaffold,  deluged  the  na* 
tion  with  blood,unsheathed  the  sword 
of  Cromwell,  and  stifled  liberty  for 
fifteen  years,  was  commenced  with  a 
far  more  general  feeling  in  its  fovoiur 
than  now  supports  Reform. 

Public  opinion  in  1725  was  unani* 
mously  ana  strongly  excited  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and 
the  South  Sea  Bubble.— Thousands 
were  ruined  in  consequence,  and 
the  nation  brought  to  tne  brink  of 
insolvency. 

The  prodigious  eflicacy  and  inex» 
haustible  powers  of  the  sinking  firnd^ 
was  for  the  first  half  of  the  late  war 
the  unanimous  object  of  public  ad- 
miration. The  only  cause  of  appre- 
hension to  all  the  bankers,  merchants, 
and  practical  men,  was,  that  it  would 

Eay  off  the  debt  too  fast ,  and  o^ital 
e  left  without  a  safe  investment 

The  Constituent  Assembly  com- 
menced its  labours  amidst  the  una- 
nimous applause  of  all  France.  Those 
rash  measures  of  reform,  which  Lord 
Brougham  has  so  well  shewn  brought 
on  the  subsequent  convulsion  of  Uie 
re  volution,  were  Uie  theme  of  univer^ 
sal  admiration  with  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  in  that  great  kingdom. 

When  it  was  put  to  the  convene 
tion  to  decide  whether  Louis  XVI^ 
was  guilty  or  innocent,  not  one  man 
ventured  to  absolve  him.  Eight  hun- 
dred of  the  ablest  men  in  France  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  an  inno- 
cent monarch.  On  a  subject,  say^i 
the  republican  historian,  on  whick 
posterity  will  unanimously  decide 
one  way,  the  convention  unanimous* 
ly  decided  another.* 

When  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  was  proposed  in  the  coii*> 
vention  in  October  1792,  onhf  one 
voice  W9B  raised  against  an  unjusti* 
fiable  aggression  which  entailed  a 
dreadful  war  on  Europe,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  400  years,  brought  an 
invading  army  to  the  French  capitaL 

The  whole  of  France  was  unani- 
mous in  supporting  Napoleon's  ex^ 
pedition  to  Russia  in  1812.  **  The 
youth,'*  says  Segur, "  looked  upon  H 
as  a  mere  military  promenaae:   a 

{)arty  of  pleasure,  which  would  bard- 
y  last  six  months." 

Every  body  recollects  the  | 
delusion  in  favour  of  joint-st 
panics  in  1825.    From  the  Cfa 


^  Mignct,  ToL  !.  p.  239. 
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rendered  Government  not  the  orsan 
of  popular  excitement)  but  of  sober 
tkougnt   All  these  advantajfes,  sano^ 
tioned  by  the  experience  ofages,  are"* 
nour  forgotten.    Parliament  is  repre* 
sented  as  a  body  of  delegates^  not 
legislators;  and  reform,  it  is  said, 
must  be  granted,  not  because  it  is  « 
right,  but  oecause  the  people  will  it. 

That  distress  has  existed  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  this  country,  for  many 
years  past,  is  certain;  and  it  has  ex-> 
isted  in  the  most  galling  form ;  in  im^ 
mediate  and  painful  contrast  with 
extraordinary  wealth  and  prosperity. 
By  the  operation  of  some  great 
causes,  as  universal  and  irresistible 
as  the  tempests  of  Heaven,  whole 
classes  have  been  precipitated  into 
ruin,  while  others  nave  oeen  eleva* 
ted  almost  unconsciously  into  com- 
parative aflQuence.  The  suffering 
produced  by  these  great  changes,  has 
unquestionably  been  one  great  cause 
of  the  universality  of  the  present  cry 
for  reform  among  the  midaling  ranks. 
Now,  we  would  ask  ^e  agitators,how 
they  can  reconcile  it  to  their  con* 
science,  to  take  advantage  of  general 
distress,  to  rouse  the  people  to  de* 
mand  a  great  change  in  Government, 
from  which  they  well  know  they  can 
derive  no  practical  benefit;  but  from 
which,  if  conceded,  the  means  of 
future  convulsion  are  irrecoverably 
placed  in  their  hands  ? 

Ministers  came  into  office  with 
three  pledges,  Peace,  Retrenchment, 
and  Reform.   The  first  they  will  not 


lor  of  the  Exchequer,  downwards, 
there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
boundless  wealth  and  inexhaustible 
resources  of  the  British  empire.  The 
public  as  little  suspected  the  catas- 
trophe of  December  4825,  as  the  re- 
formers of  the  present  day  do  the 
probable  consequence  of  their  mea- 
sures. 

Examples  of  this  sort  lead  the 
though ttul  to  distrust  public  opinion 
on  aU  occasions,  when  it  is  violently 
excited.  Education  cannot  give  in- 
tellect Newspapers  will  not  extin- 
guish passion.  The  great  majority 
of  the  public  are  now  as  incapable  of 
judging  on  political  subjects  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Aristides.  Print- 
ing has  extended  to  the  whole  people 
the  passions  of  a  mob  ;  it  has  not 
given  them  a  larger  share  of  intellect 

Suppose  UiatXiord  Croderich,  du- 
rine  the  joint-stock  mania  of  1824, 
had  come  forward  and  said,  "  Public 
opinion  is  irresistible;  it  runs  with  a 
tremendous  current  just  now  in  fa- 
vour of  joint-stock  companies.  Go- 
vernment must  head  the  movement, 
and  therefore  the  whole  resources  of 
^e  empire  must  be  forthwith  em- 
barked in  a  grand  national  joint-stock 
speculaticm.  What  would  we  now 
have  said  of  such  an  attempt  to  in- 
crease, instead  of  subduing,  tnat  dan- 
gerous effervescMice  in  the  public 
mind  ?  Which  would  have  rendered 
permanent  the  ruinous  effects  of  in- 
dividual extravagance,  and  made  po- 
pular delusion  the  means  of  inflicting 
an  indelible  wound  on  the  credit  ana 
resources  of  the  countnr  ?  That  is 
precisely  what  the  Reformers  are 
attempting  on  a  fiir  greater  scale,  and 
with  infimtely  more  dangerous  im- 
plements, to  effect  at  this  time. 

If  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple are  to  yield  to  all  the  capnces 
of  their  constituents,  if  the  outcry  of 
journals,  or  the  effusions  of  orators 
at  meeting,  are  immediately  to 
stamp  their  authority  on  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Legislature,  where  is 
the  advantage  of  a  Parliament,  where 
the  superiorly  of  a  representative 
over  a  republican  form  of  Govern- 
ment ?  Hitherto  it  has  been  suppo- 
sed, that  the  great  advantage  or  a 
representative  form  of  Government 
was,  that  itpreren/e^this  sudden  and 
perilous  communication  of  public 
impulse  to  national  measures;  that 
it  gave  the  passions  time  to  cool,  and 


be  able  in  all  probabilitv  to  keep. 
The  passions  awakened  in  republi- 
can ranee,  by  their  favourite  revo- 
lution in  that  country,  will  soon  ren- 
der that  impossible.  The  second, 
they  admit,  tbev  cannot  carry  farther 
than  their  predecessors  have  done; 
on  the  contrary,  their  estimates  have 
exceeded  those  of  former  vears  by 
above  L.500,000  yearlv.  What  prac- 
tical benefit  then  will  accrue  from 
the  concession  of  Reform  to  the 
lower  orders  ?  If  the  Reformed  Par- 
liament preserve  the  national  faith, 
(and  we  cannot  suppose  it  is  intend' 
ed  to  violate  it,)  how  are  the  public 
burdens  to  be  relieved  ?  How  is  la^ 
hour  to  be  rendered  more  abundant, 
grain  more  cheap,  taxes  less  oppress- 
ive, than  at  this  time  ?  Do  the  Re- 
formers mean  to  say,  they  will  be 
able  to  carry  on  Government  witli-% 
out  taxes,  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt 
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without  customs,  teach  the  poor 
uriUiout  a  church  establishment,  re- 
lieve distress  wiUiout  a  poor's  rate  ? 
IJL  thef  can  do  so,  let  them  boldljr  pro- 
claim the  abolition  of  taxes,  tithes, 
and  poor's  rate ;  if  not,  cease  to  de- 
lude the  people  into  demanding  a 
measure  which  can  confer  none  of 
the  benefits  which  are  generally  ex- 
pected from  its  adoption.  To  say  it 
will  prevent  future  war,  is  contrary 
to  all  experience.  Nations  invariably 
grow  warlike  and  turbulent  in  pro- 
porUon  as  they  become  democratic* 
Republican  Rome  conquered  the  an- 
cient, republican  France,  the  modem 
continent. 

But  though  a  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment will  not,  without  violating  the 
public  credit— that  is,  extinguishing 
the  capital  of  the  country — be  able  to 
ffive  any  relief  to  the  poor,  it  may  con- 
ndently  be  expected  to  furnish  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  agitation  to  ag- 
gravate the  severity  of  future  dis- 
tress. We  have  a  signal  example  of 
this  in  Ireland,  where  distress  has 
facilitated  agitation,  and  agitation  in 
its  turn,  by  paralysing  industry,  and 
debarring  the  entrance  of  capital,  has 
perpetuated  distress.  With  this  vi- 
cious and  fatal  circle  staring  them  in 
the  face ;  with  the  example  of  France 
and  Belgium  suffering  to  an  unparal- 
leled degree  from  the  same  cause,  it 
is  into  £is  vortex  of  alternate  dis- 
tress and  agitation  that  the  Reform- 
ers would  precipitate  this  country. 
They  would  create  a  Parliament 
bound  to  respond  immediately  to  the 
clamour  of  tne  populace;  compelled 
to  give  vent  to  every  burst  of  public 
discontent ;  destined  to  become  not 
the  scene  of  beneficent  legislation,  or 
practical  improvement,  but  of  fac- 
tious contention  and  querulous  de- 
bate. 

If  there  is  any  one  duty  more  sa- 
cred than  another  in  such  periods  of 
excitement,  it  is  that  on  tne  part  of 
l^slators  to  moderate  the  public 
effervescence,  and  resolutely  with- 
stand those  demands  which  they 
judge  fatal  to  the  balance  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  perilous  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  empire.  Concession^  in 
such  circumstances,  is  the  weakest, 
eu  well  as  the  basest  policy.  It  was 
not  by  yielding  to  the  extravagant 
demands  of  the  plebeians,  that  the 
Roman  senate  obtained  Uie  empire  ' 
of  the  world,  but  by  resolutely  re- 


sisting them,  and  enduring  the  last 
extremities,  rather  than  surrender 
the  constitution  of  their  forefathers. 
Such  conduct  was  in  the  end  tri- 
umphant; the  nobles  ultimately  pre- 
vailed in  every  contest,  and  the  enn 
pire,  though  often  endangered,  was 
never  overturned  by  popular  vio- 
lence. 

Concession  and  conciliation  were 
tried  to  their  utmost  extent  by  the 
Britons  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  empire,  when  exposed  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Danes.  The  weak  and 
timid  moaarchs  of  the  Heptarchy, 
proceeding  on  the  principle  now 
urged  in  support  of  Reform,  sou^t 
to  Duy  off  their  enemies,  by  givmg 
them  sometimes  L.  10,000,  sometimea 
L  20,000,  on  condition  that  Uiey 
would  depart,  and  not  return.  They 
did  depart,  accordingly,  and  returned 
invariably  in  six  months,  in  ereater 
force  ^an  before,  eauy)ped  with 
the  spoils  of  their  weak  and  pusilla- 
nimous enemies.  Who  put  an  end 
to  that  ruinous  system  of  conciliaUon 
and  concession  V  Alfred  the  Great, 
who  from  the  first  rejused  to  yield 
any  payment,  and  fought  his  enemies 
hand  to  hand,  till  he  expelled  them 
from  his  shores,  and  founded  the 
English  monarchy. 

The  case  is  exactly  the  same  with 
the  concessions  now  so  loudly  re- 
commended to  the  popular  demands 
for  power.  The  more  you  concede, 
the  more  daring  and  vehement  they 
will  become.  Every  successive  ac- 
quisition will  be  made  the  means  of 
a  still  more  extravagant  demand, 
until  the  last  remnants  of  the  mo- 
narchy are  swept  away,  and  bloodr 
republicanism  proclaimed  in  its  st^M. 
There  is  no  evading  the  danger.  Con- 
cession must  now  be  stopped,  or  the 
nation  may  make  up  its  mind  to  re- 
publican institutions ;  and  what  will 
then  become  of  the  church  property, 
tiie  national  debt,  the  estates  of  the 
nobility,  or  the  lives  of  all  the  higher 
orders  ? 

Concession  was  the  principle  on 
which  Charles  I.  actea.  He  first 
yielded  the  Petition  of  Rights,  which, 
as  Mr  Hume  observes,  **  was  so  great 
a  concession  to  the  Commons,  that 
it  in  truth  amounted  to  a  revolu- 
tion." He  gave  up  tonnage  and 
poundage;  he  yielded  Strafford  to 
their  violence;  he  agreed  to  trien- 
nial parliaments;   he   allowed  the 
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«beriff  to  be  invested  with  the  power 
of  BummoniDg  them,  if  not  convoked 
by  royal  auihority;  bis  ministers 
were  chosen  exclusively  from  the 
popular  partv ;  he  paid  the  arrears 
of  his  rebellious  Scotch  troops ;  he 
conceded  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament;  the  famous  "  Re- 
monstrance" of  the  Commons  was 
carried,  after  a  vehement  debate; 
and  what  was  the  consequence  of 
all  these  concessions  ?  Encouraged 
by  so  much  success,  the  Commons 
openly  declared  to  the  Lords,  "  that 
they  themselves  were  the  sole  repre- 
^sentative  body  of  the  nation ;  that 
the  Peers  were  nothing  but  indivi- 
duals, who  held  their  seats  in  a  par- 
ticular capacity;  and,  therefore,  if 
their  Lordships  would  not  consent 
to  the  passing  of  acts,  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  people,  the 
Commons,  together  with  sucn  of  the 
Lords  as  were  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger, must  join  together,  and  repre- 
sent the  matter  to  his  Majesty.'** 
Having  stript  the  Crown  of  all  its 
prerogatives,  the  Commons  next  in- 
sisted for  the  command  of  the  Mili- 
tia, which  would  have  given  them 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  sword ;  the 
civil  war  ensued ;  the  king  was  be- 
headed, the  peers  abolished,  and 
Cromwell  entnroned. 

Louis  XVI.  was  the  next  monarch 
who  in  turbulent  times  tried  the 
system  of  concession.  The  nation 
demanded  the  States  General — he 
convoked  them:  they  demanded  a 
popular  representation— he  antici- 
pated them  by,  voluntarily  and  by  a 
royal  ordinance,  doubling  the  depu- 
ties from  the  Tiers  Etat:  they  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  feudal  rights 
and  personal  services — he  abolished 
them.  He  agreed  to  abandon  all  the 
prerogatives  of  his  crown :  he  formed 
the  ^tional  Guard,  dismissed  his 
Royal  Guard  and  attendants,  made 
war  on  his  own  brother-in-law,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  issued  severe 
proclamations  against  the  emigrants, 
granted  a  constitution  more  free  than 
the  Republicans  themselves  have 
adopted  in  1831,  and  sanctioned  the 
confiscation  of  all  the  property  of  the 
Church.  His  whole  lite  was  one 
uninterrupted  series  of  concessions 


and  reforms,  and,  in  return,  he  was 
led  to  the  soiffold. 

The  nobles  vied  with  the  Sovereign 
in  the  surrender  of  their  rights.  At  the 
first  struggle,  in  July  1789,  between 
the  noblesse  and  commons  as  to  sit- 
ting in  one  or  separate  Chambers, 
forty-six  of  their  number,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  Joined  the  Tiers 
Etat;  they  voluntarily,  on  the  ni^ht  of 
August  4th,  surrendered  all  their  ex- 
clusive privileges ;  they  consented  to 
the  abolition  of  tithes,  titles  of  ho- 
nour, entails,  and  dignities  of  every 
description.  They  concurred  in  a 
constitution  of  the  most  democratic 
character ;  and  they  received,  in  re- 
turn for  so  many  concessions,  exUe, 
confiscation,  and  death. 

The  clergy  of  France  were  the  first 
and  steadiest  friends  of  the  revolu- 
tion. During  the  dependence  of  the 
contest  as  to  a  single  or  separate 
Chambers,  127  of  their  body  left 
their  own  order,  and  united  with  the 
Commons;  and,  by  so  doing,  first 
gave  Uiem  a  numerical  supenority, 
and  compelled  the  union  of  all  the 
three  estates  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly. Unbounded  gratitude,  universal 
joy,  followed  this  first  and  decisive 
movement  towards  the  popular  side ; 
and,  in  return,  the  Assembly  confis- 
cated their  whole  property,  banished 
and  proscribed  their  leading  mem- 
bers, and  sent  them  forth  oestitute 
into  that  very  country,  whose  free- 
dom their  adherence  had  been  the 
first  means  of  establishing. 

At  the  very  time  that  these  dread- 
ful scenes  were  passing  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  the  cry  for  reforro, 
spreading  as  at  present  by  contagion, 
became  vehement  in  this  country. 
Revolution,blood8hed,and  massacre, 
were  loudly  threatened  if  it  were  any 
loneer  delayed.  "  The  nation,'*  it  was 
said,  *^  will  no  longer  submit  to  be 
trifled  with ;  the  representation  must 
be  reformed,the  demand  for  extended 

nular  constituents  must  be  satis- 
,  or  a  revolution  will  inevitably 
ensue.^*\  But  this  clamour  was  not 
met  by  concession.  Mr  Pitt  resisted 
the  popular  cry.  He  was  supported 
by  tne  firmness  and  intrepidity  of  the 
British  aristocracy ;  the  threatened 
revolution  came  to  nothing,  and  the 


♦  Hume,  vi.  393.  f  Thoushts  on  Reform,  1790,  p.  27. 
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Gonstitution,   with    its   inestimable 
blessings,  was  preserved. 

"The  revolution  in  France  in  1830," 
says  Lord  John  Russell,  '*  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  refusal  to  bend  to  the 
popular  voice.  There  never  was  a 
more  mistaken  assertion.  It  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  oiolation  of  the  consti- 
tutioHy  and  by  no  refusal  to  concede 
Reform.  Because,  say  the  Reformers, 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  ftrou^A^ 
on  a  revolution  in  France,  therefore 
a  violation  of  the  constitution  will 
prevent  it  in  this  country :  because  the 
disff-anchisement  of  40,000  French 
electors  over^time^ the  French,  there* 
fore  the  disfranchisement  of  40,000 
English  electors,  will  establish  the 
English  throne  I 

u  the  demand  for  Reform  were 
occasioned  by  any  experienced  grie- 
vance, which  Reform  could  remedy, 
it  would,  indeed,  be  dangerous  to 
refuse  it  Actual  evils  do  not  pass 
away  like  the  fleeting  passions  of 
the  multitude.  But  there  is  no.  ac- 
tual evil  in  the  country  to  which 
Reform  could  apply  a  remedy.  The 
demand  for  it  has  all  grown  up  with- 
in these  six  months:  it  has  arisen 
from  foreign*  contagion,  and  been 
fanned  by  party  ambition. . 

When  the  disunion  among  his  ad- 
herents had  brought  the  constitution 
into  the  highest  peril ;  when  public 
opinion  was  violently  shaking,  and 
the  press,  as  usual,  was  fanning 
the  flame,  there  was  one  man  who 
dared  in  Parliament  to  front  the 
danger,  who  threw  away  unequalled 
popularity,  and  abandoned  supreme 
power  to  discharge  his  duty,  who 
g^eatlv  dared  to  tell  an  insane  na- 
tion that  they  were  rushing  on  de- 
struction—that man  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Again  we  repeat  what 
we  said  on  1st  January  last: — 
there  never  was  a  determination  of 
a  minister  so  much  the  subject  of 
obloquy  at  the  time,  as  his  declara^ 
tion  against  Reform  in  November 
last.  There  is  none  to  which  poste- 
rity will  point  with  more  exultation : 

**  Justum,  et  tenaoem  propositi  virum, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jabentiiun, 

Non  YuUut  instantis  tyranni,  - 
Mente  quatit  soUda,  npque  aoster, 

Dux  inquleti  turbidus  Iladriie, 

Nee  fuliniiiantis  magoa  minus  Jovis, 


&  fractos  lllabator  orbia, 
Impavidum  ferieDt  ruiiue.'' 

The  ultimate  success  or  rejection 
of  this  measure  is  altogether  imma- 
terial in  the  estimate  of  the  moral 
grandeur  of  this  conduct  We  read 
with  more  admiration  the  firmness 
of  Cato  at  Utica,  than  the  triumph  of 
Csesar  at  Pharsalia. 

**  Victrix  causa  Deis  placuit,  sed  victa 
Catoiil." 

But  if  the  fatal  division  of  the  con- 
servative party  have  brought  the 
country  to  its  present  perilous  con- 
dition, their  subsequent  union  has 
nobly  atoned  for  the  error.  In  the 
long  annals  of  British  greatness, 
there  is  noUiing  more  splendid  than 
the  conduct  of  the  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Reform 
Bill.  To  say  that  they  have  nobly 
sustained  the  combat,  that  they  liave 
proved  themselves  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  their  adversaries  in  debate, 
is  to  bestow  the  lowest  praise  of 
which  their  conduct  is  worthy.  The 
moral  courage,  the  enduring  firm- 
ness they  have  displayed,  is  its  no- 
blest quality.  Placed  between  mi- 
nisterial frowns  and  popular  discon- 
tent, threatened  with  the  loss  of 
their  seats  in  the  Legislature  by 
insane  constituents,  ana  met  by  the 
whole  weight  of  government  influ- 
ence, they  have  never  flinched  from 
their  duty.  If  Parliament  is  to  give 
place  to  a  Convention;  if  the  long 
career  of  its  glory  is  to  terminate 
it  will  not  have  perished  in  the  de- 
cline either  of  its  honour  or  its  use- 
fulness.— Its  last  acts  have  been  the 
most  beneficent  and  the  most  just  of 
its  existence.  The  names  of  its  latest 
defenders,  of  Peel,  Vy  vyan,  and  We- 
therell,  will  stand  foremost  in  the 
lists  of  English  patriotism;  and  when 
the  delusion  of  the  moment  shall 
have  passed  away,  when  history  shall 
judge  the  actions  of  men,  and  the 
voice  of  ages  shall  pronounce  their 
doom,  they  will  be  classed  by  a 
mourning  posterity  with  the  first 
authors  of  British  freedom ;  and  the 
same  honours  decreed  to  those  who 
have  sought  to  prolong,  with  those 
who  called  into  existence,  the  British 
constitution. 
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How  peculiarly  paiaful  is  it  to  all 
parties— judges  and  juries,  ffovern- 
ment,  the  puolic  in  general,  Vne  cul- 
prit, and  his  friends  in  particular — 
when  a  literary  man  falls  under  the 
lash  of  the  law  I  How  irritating  to 
himself  and  others  that  he  should  be 
transported — how  disgusting  that  he 
should  be  hanged  !  Such  fates,  how- 
ever, befell  some  of  Dr  Parr's  dear- 
est connexions ;  he  lived  to  see  his 
most  valued  pupil  expatriated,  in 
company  with  felons,  to  "  the  Great 
Botanic  Bay;*'  and  he  lived  to  ac- 
company another  friend  (who  also 
by  one  biograi)her  is  described  as  a 
puoil)  to  the  loot  of  the  gallows. 

We  mention  not  these  things  by 
way  of  reproach  to  Dr  Parr's  me- 
mory. The  sufferings  of  his  un« 
happy  friends,  after  mey  came  into 
trouble,  called  out  none  but  the  good 
Qualities  of  his  nature.  Never,  in- 
deed, was  Samuel  Parr  seen  to 
greater  advantage,  than  when  ani- 
mating the  hopes,  supporting  the 
fortitude,  or  ministering  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  poor  dejected  prisoner 
In  his  gloomy  cell,  at  a  time  when 
self-reproaches  had  united  with  the 
frowns  of  the  world  to  make  the 
consolations  of  friendship  somewhat 
more  Uian  usually  trying  to  the  giver, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  valuable 
to  the  receiver.  When  all  others 
for80<^  the  wretched,  and  fled,  Dr 
Parr  did  not;  his  ear  was  open  to 
the  supplications  of  all  who  sate  in 
darkness  and  sorrow ;  and  wherever 
the  distress  was  real,  remembering 
that  he  himself  also  was  a  poor 
frailty-laden  human  creature,  he  did 
not  think  it  became  him  too  severely 
to  examine  in  what  degrees  guilt  or 
indiscretion  had  concurred  to  that 
effect  Sam  Parr  I  these  things  will 
make  the  earth  lie  light  upon  vour 
last  abode ;  flowers  will  flourish  on 
its  verdant  roof;  and  gleams  of  such 
remembrances  extort  an  occasional 
twinge  of  compunction  even  from 
us— at  the  very  moment  when  we 
are  borrowing  old  Sir  Christopher's 

fentler  knout  [No.  3— his  scuticay  not 
is  flagellum]  gently  to  ** perstrinffe'* 
your  errors. 


Sam  Parr  I  jve  love  you ;  we  said 
so  once  before.  But  perstringing^ 
which  was  a  favoured  word  of  your 
own,  was  a  no  less  favoured  act 
You  also  in  your  life  time  perstrin- 
ged  many  people  ;  some  of  whom 
perstringed  you,  Sam,  smartly  in  re- 
turn ;  some  kissed  the  rod ;  and  some 
disdained  it  in  silence.  Complaint 
therefore  on  your  behalf  would  be 
unreasonable  ;  that  same  parresia^ 
which  in  your  lifetime  furnished  a 
ground  for  so  many  thousand  dis- 
charges of  the  same  Grecian  pun  on 
vour  own  name,  (each  duly  delivered 
by  its  elated  author  as  the  original 
explosion,)  obliges  us  to  deal  frankly 
with  your  too  frequent  errors,  even 
when  we  are  most  impressed  by  the 
spectacle  of  your  truly  Christian  be- 
nignity. Indeed,  the  greater  your 
benignity,  the  better  is  our  title  to 
tax  those  errors  which  so  often  de- 
feated it  For  why,  let  us  ask  of 
Dr  Parr's  friends,  should  he  choose 
to  testify  his  friendship  to  men, 
in  standing  by  them,  and  giving 
his  countenance  to  their  affliction, 
rather  than  in  Uie  wiser  course — so 
suitable  to  his  sacred  calling — of  in- 
terposing his  gentler  counsels  be- 
tween their  frantic  designs  and  the 
dire  extremities  which  naturally  con- 
-ducted  to  that  affliction  ?  In  Gerrald's 
case,  he  certainly  had  counselled  and 
warned  him  of  the  precipice  on  which 
he  stood,  in  due  season.  But  to  him, 
as  to  the  chamois  hunter  of  the  Alps, 
danger  was  a  temptation  even  for  its 
own  sake :  he  hungered  and  thirsted 
after  political  martyrdom.  And  it  is 
possible,  that  in  that  case  Dr  Parr 
found  no  grounds  of  self-reproach. 
Possible,  we  say ;  even  here  we  speak 
doubtingly,  because  if  Dr  Parr  ap- 
plied sedatives  to  his  fiery  nature  in 
1794,  he  had  in  1790-2  applied  stimu- 
lants ;  if,  finally,  when  Mr  Pitt  and 
the  FVench  Reign  of  Terror  shewed 
that  no  trifling  could  be  allowed,  he 
pulled  vainly  at  the  curb-rein  (slb 
nis  letters  remain  to  shew)--origin- 
ally,  it  is  l>eyond  all  doubt  that  he 
used  the  spur.  Violence  and  in- 
temperance, it  is  true,  in  Mr  Gerrald 
were  constitudonal ;  yet  there  can 
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be  little  doubt  that,  for  the  republi- 
can direction  which  they  took,  his 
indiscreet  tutor  was  nearly  altoge- 
ther answerable. 

Joseph  Gerrald  was  a  man  of  great 
talents  :  his  defence  upon  his  trial 
shews  it :  and  we  have  the  assurance 
of  an  able  critic,  who  was  himself 
present  at  its  deli  very,  in  March  1794, 
that  no  piece  of  forensic  eloquence 
on  record  better  deserved  the  pro- 
found attention  with  which  it  was  re- 
ceived :  '*  you  might,"  as  he  assured 
us,  "  during  the  whole  time,  have 
heard  a  pin  drop."  Under  happier 
auspices*  than  Dr  Parr*s,  how  dis- 
tinguished a  citizen  might  this  man 
have  become !  As  to  IV^  Oliver,  it  is 
Dr  Parr's  own  statement  of  the  case, 
(a  statement  which,  at  this  day,  we 
presume,  few  persons  will  be  found 
to  believe,)  that  he- was  condemned 
and  executed  for  drinking  Mr  Fox's 
health,  and  reading  Tom  Paine's  wri- 
tings ;  in  short,  for  being  a  Jacobin. 
The  little  trifling  circumstance  that 
he  was  also  a  murderer,  with  Dr 
Parr  weighs  nothing  at  all.  Take 
then  his  own  representation  :  who 
was  it  that  countenanced  the  reading 
of  Tom  Paine,  criticizing  his  infa- 
mous books  as  counterpoises  to  those 
of  Burke,  and  as  useful  in  bringing 
out  a  neutral  product  ?  Who  was  ft 
that  gave  to  Warwickshire,  (Mr  Oli- 
ver's part  of  the  country,)  nay,  to  all 
England,  the  one  sole  example  of  a 
**  budge  doctor,"  arrayed  in  the 
scarlet  robes  of  the  English  univer- 
sities, and  a  public  instructor  of  the 
young  Eaglish  aristocracy,  speaking 
cautiously  and  respectfully  of  this 
shallow  dogmatist,  who,  according 
to  his  power,  laid  the  axe  to  all  civil 
government  throughout  the  world  ? 
Who,  but  one  man,  clothed  in  the 
character  of  a  Christian  minister, 
could  have  been  blinded  by  party 
violence  to  the  extent  of  prising 
in  a  qualified  manner,  and  naming 


[May, 


amongst  creditable  writers,  the  moet 
insolent  theomachist  and  ruffian  in- 
fidel of  ancient  or  modem  times  ? 
If  Dr  Parr's  friends  acted  upon  Mr 
Paine's  principles,  propagated  Air 
Paine's  principles,  and  suffered  in 
public  estimation,  even  to  the  extent 
of  martyrdom,  as  champions  of  those 
principles — nobody  can  suppose  that 
m  selecting  and  professing  a  faith  so 
full  of  peril,  they  could  be  other  than 
greatly  influenced  by  the  knowledge 
that  a  learned  doctor  in  the  Church 
of  England,  guide  and  tutor  to  them- 
selves, had  publicly  spoken  of  that 
Mr  Paine  as  an  authority  not  alto- 

§  ether  wiUiout  his  claims  to  consi- 
eration. 

But  we  have  insensibly  wandered 
into  political  considerations  at  a 
point  of  our  review,  where  the  pro- 
per object  'before  us  was — Dr  Parr 
as  a  man  of  letters.  For  this  we 
have  some  excuse,  considering  that 
politics  and  literature  so  naturally 
blended  in  Dr  Parr's  practice  of 
authorship,  that  perhaps  not  one  of 
his  most  scholarlike  performances, 
but  is  richly  interveined  with  politi- 
cal allusions  and  sarcasms,  nor  one 
of  those  most  professedly  politica), 
which  did  not  often  turn  aside  to 
gather  flowers  from  the  fields  of  the 
muses,  or  herbs  **  of  med'dnable 
power"  from  the  gardens  of  philo- 
sophy. The  truth  is,  the  Doctor 
wroto  as  he  lived ;  bending  to  mo- 
mentary gusts  of  passion ;  recovering 
himselt  by  glimpses  to  a  higher 
standard  of  professional  duty  ;  re- 
membering by  fits  that  he  was  offi- 
cially a  teacher,  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual ;  forgetting  himself  too  often 
into  a  partisan  and  a  zealot 

However,  as  we  shall  consider  Dr 
Parr's  politics  under  a  separate  and 
peculiar  head,  we  will,  for  the  pre- 
sent, confine  ourselves  more  rigor- 
ously to  his  literary  character,  diffi- 
cult as  we  really  find  it  to  observe  a 


*  And  perhaps  in  candour  It  should  be  added,  under  happier  fortunes  and  more 
prudence  in  his  liaisons  with  the  other  sex.  He  was  In  some  degree  a  dissolute  man ; 
but  perhaps  he  might  have  been  otherwise  under  more  noble  treatment  from  the 
woman  of  his  heart.  His  unbappiness,  on  this  point,  latterly,  was  great ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  secretly  wished  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  resorted  to 
politics  as  the  best  means  of  doing  so  with  reputation.  He  had  a  passionate  loTe  for 
an  unworthy  woman,  whom  he  had  strong  reasons  for  thinking  un&ithful  to  him. 
And  at  all  events,  like  too  many  of  her  sex,  she  had  the  baseness  to  trifle  with  his 
ajtparent  misery. 
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line  of  strict  separation,  which  the 
good  doctor  himself  is  for  ever 
tenipting  or  provoking  us  to  forget 
As  a  man  of  letters,  then,  what  was 
it — what  power,  what  accomplish- 
ment, what  art,  that  Dr  Parr  could 
emblazon  upon  his  shield  of  pre> 
tence,  as  characteristically  his  own? 
Latin;  Latin  quoad  knowledge; 
Latin  quo€id  practical  skill.  "  Read- 
injB^,*'  said  he,  "reflection,  the  oflice 
ofa  teacher,  and  much  practice  in 
composition,  have  ^iven  me  a  com- 
mand over  the  Latm  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  scholar.*' 
This  was  his  own  estimate  of  him- 
self: and  it  was  a  modest  one— .too 
modest :  and  possibly  he  would  not 
have  made  it  had  he  been  addressing 
any  body  but  a  Whig  lord,  taught 
from  his  earliest  youth  to  take  his 
valuation  of  Dr  Parr  frdm  a  party 
who  regarded  him  as  their  champion 
and  martyr.  Yet  again,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  was  sincere  :  for 
the  insincere  will  make  a  general 
profession  of  humility  in  tne  ab- 
stract, and  yet  revolt  from  the  test  of 
individual  comparisons :  they  confess 
how  much  they  fall  short  of  their  own 
ideal ;  but  as  to  John,  Thomas,  or 
William,  thev  would  spurn  a  claim  of 
superiority  for  them.  Now,  Dr  Parr 
sometimes  goes  so  far  in  his  humi- 
lity as  to  "  name  names  :'*  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Sir  George  Baker 

theMe  we  are  sure  of,  and  we  think 
Bishop  Lowth,  were  amongst  the 
masters  of  Latinity,  to  whom  he 
somewhere  concedes  the  palm  for 
this  accomplishment,  on  a  Question 
of  comparison  with  himself.  We 
roust  profess  our  own  hearU^  dissent 
from  such  a  graduation  of  the  ho- 
nours. Sir  George  Baker,  from  his 
subjects,  is  less  generally  known. 
He  was  an  Etonian,  and  wrote  at 
least  with  facility :  but  to  speak  of 
the  other  two,  who  are  within  every 
body's  reach,  we  contend  that, 
maugre  their  reputation,  they  do  not 
write  good  Latin.  Hie  kind  of  Latin 
they  affect  is  in  bad  taste :  too  florid, 
too  rotund,  too  little  idiomatic :  its 
structure  is  vicious,  and  evidences  an 
English  origin.  Of  Lowth  we  say 
this  even  more  determinately  than  of 
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Sir  W.  Jones.*  Some  day  or  other 
we  shall  make  a  great  article  on 
this  subject;  and  we  shall  then  il- 
lustrate largely:  for  without  illus- 
tration, such  a  discussion  is  as  empty 
and  aerial  as  a  feast  of  the  Barme- 
cide. 

Meantime,  whatsoever  the  me^ 
chanic  hounds  mliy  say  who  now^ 
give  the  tone  to  education,  the  art  of 
writing  Latin  finely  is  a  noble  accom- 
plishment; and  one,  we  will  take 
upon  us  to  say,  which  none  but  a  man 
or  distinguished  talent  will  succeed 
in.  All  Uie  scholarship  in  the  world 
will  not  avail  to  fight  up  against  the 
tyranny  of  modem  idioms  and  mo- 
dem fashions  of  thought — the  whole 
composition  will  contmue  to  be  redo* 
lent  of  lamps  not  (M  with  Attic  oil, 
butwith  ga»— basej|;as — unless  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  vigorous  and  agile 
enough  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  ver- 
nacular custom, 
"  Hemvy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life.** 

No  custom  cramps  and  masters  a 
man's  freedom  so  effectually  as  the 
household  diction  which  he  hears 
from  all-around  him.  And  that  man, 
who  succeeds  (like  Dr  Parr)  in 
throwing  his  thoughts  into  ancient 
moulds,  does  a  greater  feat  than  he 
that  turned  the  Euphrates  into  a  new 
channel  for  the  servic-e  of  his  army. 

This  difliculty  is  in  itself  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  modem  Latino- 
coupled,  as  it  is,  with  so  useful  an 
activity  of  thought  But,  apart  from 
that,  will  any  man  contend  that  the 
establishment  of  a  great  common- 
wealth can  be  complete  without 
artists  in  Latinity  ?— Even  ro^es, 
swindlers,  hangmen,  are  essential  to 
the  proper  mounting  of  a  great  me- 
tropolis :  a  murderer  or  two  perhaps, 
in  the  complete  subdivision  of  em- 
ployments, would  not  be  amiss  in 
casting  the  parts  for  a  full  perform- 
ance of  civH  life.  Not  that  we  ap- 
prove of  murder  for  murder's  sake.: 
tar  from  it  I  It  is  scandalous,  and 
what  every  good  man  must  decidedly 
condemn  and  pointedly  discourage. 
But  still,  if  murders  are  to  be,  and 
murders  will  be,  and  murders  must 
be,  then  of  course  we  might  as  well 
have  them  executed  in  an  artist-like 


•  It  is  remarkable,  howerer,  that  Sir  Wiinam*8  Greek  is  far  better  than  Parr's. 
Jones*s  has  all  the  air  of  the  genuine  antique :   Parr's  is  villainous. 
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BMBoer,  IS  in  the  borrid  bungling 
style  80  offensive  in  rude  countries 
to  the  eye  of  delicate  taste,  and  the 
■itnd  of  sensibility.  Assuredly,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  all  sorts  of 
villains,  knaves,  prigs,  and  so  forth, 
are  essential  parts  in  the  equipage  of 
social  life.  Else  why  do  we  regard 
police  as  so  indisj^ensable  a  function 
of  organized  society?  for  without 
corresponding  objects  in  the  way  of 
scoundrels,  sharks,  crimps,  pimps, 
ring-droppers,  &c, — police-officers 
would  be  idle  superfluities,  and 
liable  to  general  disgust 

But,  waving  the  question  as  stretch- 
ed to  this  extent, — for  artists  who 
work  in  Latin  we  may  plead  more 
reasons  than  Mr  Blackwood  is  like- 
ly to  allow  us  scope  for  in  one  ar- 
ticle,— we  shall  press  but  one  ar- 
^ment,  and  that  applied  to  our 
just  national  pride.  Is  it  not  truly 
shameful  that  a  great  nation  should 
have  occasion  to  go  abroad  for  any 
odd  bit  of  Latin  that  it  may  chance 
to  want  in  the  way  of  inscription  for 
a  triumphal  monument,  for  a  tomb, 
for  a  memorial  pillar,  for  a  public  or 
official  gift?  Conceding  (as,  under 
the  terrors  of  Mr  Blackwood's  pru- 
ning knife,  we  do  concede  for  the 
moment)  that  Latin  is  of  little  other 
application — is  it  to  be  endured  that 
we  should  be  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  importing  our  Latin  secre- 
tary ?*  For  instance,  we  will  men- 
tion one  memorable  case.  The  Czar 
Alexander,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
one  fine  day,  in  the  summer  of  that 
immortal  year  1814,  went  down  to 
Oxford  in  company  with  our  own 
Regent,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Het- 
man  of  the  Cossacks,  and  a  long  roll 
of  other  princely  personages,  with 
titles  fatiguing  to  the  memory,  and 
names  from  which  orthography  re- 
coils aghast  Some  were  entertained 
at    one  college— some  at  another. 
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The  emperor's  biHet  fell  mon  Mer* 
ton  College;  and  in  acknowledguigni 
of  the  hospitality  there  shewn,  sovie 
time  4d'terwards  he  sent  to  the  war- 
den and  fellows,  through  Count  Lie- 
ven,  his  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
London,  a  magnificent  vase  of  Sibe- 
rian jasper.  ^This  vase  wanted  an 
inscription —  Latin  inscription  of 
course.  This  inscription  was  to  be 
worked  in  Russia,  and  the  workmen 
stood  resting  upon  their  tools  until 
this  should  come  out  from  England. 
Now,  under  these  circumstances^ 
John  Bull  I  conceive  the  shame  and 
the  scandal — if  Oxford,  the  ^Iden 
seat  of  classical  erudition,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Czar  and  his  ambas- 
sador, had  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
some  coxcomb  on  the  continent  for 
tlie  small  quantity  of  Latin  required? 
What  would  Mrs  Grundy  have  said  ? 
What  would  the  Hetman  have  said  ? 
And  Woronzoff,  and  Kutuzoff,  and 
Doctoroff,  and  Tchitchzakoff  ?  In- 
deed we  cannot  think  it  altogether 
becoming  to  Oxford,  that  Cambridge 
should  have  furnished  the  artist — 
for  Dr  Parr  it  was  who  undertook 
and  executed  the  inscription,  which, 
after  all,  exiiibted  too  Spartan  a  na- 
kedness to  have  taxed  any  man  very 
severely,  except  for  the  negative 
auality  of  forbearance ;  and  the  scan- 
dal, as  between  the  two  universities, 
is  actually  on  record  and  in  print, 
of  a  chancellor  of  the  one  (Lord 
Grenville)  corresponding  with  a  doc- 
tor of  the  other,  for  a  purpose  which 
exclusively  concerned  Oxford.  Per- 
haps the  excuse  may  be,  that  Oxford 
was  not  interested  as  a  body  in  an 
affair  which  belonged  personally  to 
the  warden  and  fellows  of  one  so- 
ciety. And  at  all  events,  the  national 
part  of  the  scandal  was  averted.f 

On  this  subject  which  furnished 
so  many  a  heart- ache  to  a  loyal  heart- 
ed Englishman,  we  would  beg  to 


*  We  say  Latin  secretary,  as  indicating  an  office  so  far  as  regards  its  duties,  which 
really  does  exist,  though  the  emoluments  do  not.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  public  work 
to  be  executed  in  Latin,  and  it  is  done  gratis,  and  by  various  hands.  But,  were  this 
an  age  for  increasing  the  public  burdens,  we  should  suggest  the  propriety  of  creating 
anew  the  formal  appointment  of  Latin  secretary,  which  ought  for  many  reasons 
never  to  have  been  abolished.  The  Fox  Ministry  would  have  done  rightly  to  have 
restored  the  office,  and  to  have  rewarded  Dr  Parr  by  the  first  appointment. 

t  But  surely  the  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Halford  (as  the  warden  of  Merton,  Dr 
Peter  Vaughan,  we  believe  was)  needed  not  to  have  gone  out  of  his  own  fitmily  con- 
nexions for  such  an  assistance.  For  Sir  Henry  himself  writes  Latin  with  case  and 
effect. 
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throw  a  hmty  glance.     John  Bull, 
who  piques  himself  to  much  and  so 
justly  on  the  useful  and  the  respect- 
able,  on   British    indostry,   British 
fidth^  British  hardware,  British  mo- 
rals, British  muskets  (which  are  by 
BO  means  the  best  specimens  of  our 
morals,  judging  by  the  proportion  that 
annually  bursts  in  the  hands  of  poor 
savages) — and,   generally  speaking, 
upon  British  arts,  provided  only  they 
are  the  useful  and  the  mechanical 
arts — this  same  John  Bull  has  the 
most  sheepish  distrust  of  himself  in 
every  accomplishment  that  professes 
a  purpose  of  ornament  and  mere 
beauty.     Here  he  has  a  universal 
superstition  in  favour  of  names  in 
ano  and  tut.     Every  foreigner  in- 
deed, but  more  especially  every  Ita- 
lian—it is  John's  private  faith—is 
by  privilege  of  nature  a  man  of  taste, 
and,  by  necessity,  a  knave.    Were 
it  only  of  music  that  he  thought  this, 
and  only  of  Italian  foreigners,  per- 
haps he  might  not  be  so  far  amiss. 
Oh !  the  barbarous  leaning  of  Bri- 
tish taste  as  regards  music  1  oh,  the 
trashy  songs  which  pollute  our  thea^ 
tres,  and  are  allowed  to  steal  into 
the  operas  of  Mozart  I  Strange  that 
the  nation  whose  poetry  ana  drama 
discover  by  degrees  so  infinitely  the 
most  passion,  should  in  their  music 
discover  the  least !  Not  merely,  how- 
ever, in  arts,  technically  so  called, 
but  in  every  branch  of  ornamental 
knowledge,  every  thing  that  cannot 
be  worked  in  a  loom,  weighed  on  a 
steel-yard,  measured  by  an  ellwand, 
valued  by  an  auctioneer,  John  Bull 
secretly  distrusts  himself  and  his 
own  powers.  He  may  talk  big  when 
his  patriotism  is  irritated ;  but  his 
secret  and  sincere  opinion  is,  that 
nature  has  made  him  a  barbarian  as 
regards  the  beautiful ;  if  not  for  sen- 
sibility, at  any  rate  for  performance ; 
and  that  in  compensation  of  this  no- 
vercal usage,  fortune  has  given  him 
a  long  purse  to  buy  his  beauty  ready 
made.     Hence    it   is,   that,    whilst 
openly  disavowing  i^  John  is  for 
ever  sneaking  privately  to  foreigners, 
and  tempting  them  with  sumptuous 
'bribes,  to  undertake  a  kind  ofworks 
which  many  times  would  be  better 
done  by  domestic  talents.  Latin,  we 
may  be  sure,  and  Greek,  fall  too 
much  within  the  description  of  the 
ornamental — to  be  relished  of  home 
manufacture.    Whenever,  therefore. 
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a  great  scholar  was  heard  of  on  the 
continent,  him  John  Bull  proceeded 
to  buy  or  to  bargain  for.  Many  were 
imported  at  the  Reformation.  Joseph 
Scali^er  was  courted  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age.    A  younger  friend  of 
his,  Isaac  Casaubon,  a  capital  scholar, 
but  a  dull  man,  and  ratner  knavish^ 
was  caught    Exulting:ly  did  John 
hook  him,  play  with  him,  and  land 
him.    James  L  determined  that  he 
would  have  his  life  written  by  him : 
and,  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  uses  were 
meditated  and   laid   out  for   their 
costly  importation.     But  he   died 
withoutdoinganythingthathe  would 
not  have  done  upon  the  continent ; 
the  whole  profit  of  the  transaction 
rested  with   the  Protestant  cause, 
which  (but  for  English  gold)  Casau- 
bon would  surely  have  abandoned 
for  the  honours  and  emoluments  of 
Rome.  Cromwell  again,  perfect  John 
Bull  as  he  was  in  this  feature,  also 
preserved   the    national  faith ;   he 
would  have  his  martial  glories  re- 
corded.  Well :  why  not  ?  Especial- 
ly for  one  who  had   Milton  at  his 
right  hand.     But  no;  he  thought 
little  of  him — he  would  buy  a  fo- 
reigner.   In  fact,  he  was  in  treaty 
for  several ;  and  we  will  venture  to 
say  that  Salmasius  himself  was  not 
more  confounded  upon  finding  him- 
self suddenly    seized,  bound,  and 
whirled  at  Milton's  chariot  wheels, 
in  a  field  where  he  was  wont  to  career 
up  and  down  as  supreme  and  unques- 
tioned arbiter y  ana  at  most  expecting 
a  few  muttered  insults,  that  would 
not  require  notice, — than  Cromwell 
was  on  hearing  that  his  own  cham- 
pion, a  Londoner  bom,  and  manu- 
factured at  Cambridge,  had  verily 
taken  the  conceit  out  of  the  vain- 
glorious, but  all-learned  Frenchman. 
It  was  just  such  another  essay  as 
between  Orlando  and  the  Duke's 
wrestler — as  well  for  the  merits  of 
the  parties,  as  for  the  pleasant  dis- 
appointment to  the  lookers-on.    For 
even  on  the  continent  all  men   re- 
joiced in  the  humiliation  of  Sahna- 
sius.    Charles  II.,  again,  and  his  fa- 
vourite ministers,  had  heard  of  Des 
Cartes  as  a  philosopher  and  Latinist, 
but  apparently  not  of  Lord  Bacon, 
except  as  a  lawyer.    King  William, 
though  in  the  age  of  Bishop  Pearson, 
and  Stillhagfleet,  and  BentJey,  in  the 
very  rare  glances  which  he  conde- 
scended to   bestow  on    literature, 
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squinted  at  Gnevius,  Gronovius,  and 
other  Dutch  professors  of  humanity 
on  a  ponderous  scale.  And,  omit- 
ting scores  of  other  cases,  we  could 
bring  in  illustration,  even  in  our  own 
day,  the  worthy  George  III.,  thinkinj^ 
it  would  be  well  to  gain  the  impri- 
matur of  his  own  pocket  university 
of  Gdttineen,  before  he  made  up  his 
mind  en  tiie  elementary  books  used 
in  the  great  schools  of  England,  dis- 
patched a  huee  bale  of  grammars, 
lexicons,  vocabularies,  fables,  selec« 
tions,  exercise-books,  spelling-books, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  all,  to  that 
most  concinnous  and  most  rotund  of 
professors — Mr  Hevne.  At  Ceesar's 
command,  the  professor  slightiy  in- 
spected them ;  and  having  done  so, 
he  groaned  at  the  quality  of  the  su- 
perb English  paper,  so  much  harder, 
stiffer,  and  more  unaccommodating 
to  domestic  purposes  than  that  son 
German  article,  prepared  by  men  of 
feeling  and  consideration  in  that  land 
of  sentiment,  and  thereupon  (we 
pretend  not  to  say  how  far  in  conse- 
quence thereof)  he  drew  up  an  an- 
gry and  vindictive  verdict  on  their 
collective  merits.  And  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  his  Majesty  came  to  have 
out  an  indifferent  opinion  of  English 
school  literature.  Now,  in  this  in- 
stance, we  see  the  John  Bull  mania 
gushed  to  extremity.  For  surely 
>r  Parr,  on  any  subject  whatever, 
barring  Greek,  was  as  competent  a 
scholar  as  Master  Heyne.*  And 
on  this  particular  subject,  the  jest  is 
apparent,  that  Parr  was,  and  Hevne 
was  not,  a  schoolmaster.  Parr  had 
cultivated  the  art  of  teaching  all 
his  life ;  and  it  were  hard  indeed,  if 
labours  so  tedious  and  heavy  might 
not  avail  a  man  to  the  extent  of  ac- 
crediting his  opinion  on  a  capital 
question  of  his  own  profession. 
Speaking  seriously,  since  the  days  of 
Busby — that  great  manf  who  flog- 
ged so  many  of  our  avi— abavi — 
atavi — and  tritavi,  among  the  school- 
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masters  of  Europe,  none  could,  in 
those  days,  stand  forward  as  compe- 
titors in  point  of  scholarship  with 
Parr.  Scholars  more  eminent,  doubt- 
less, there  had  been,  but  not  among 
those  who  wielded  the  ferule;  for 
the  learned  Dr  Bumey,  junior,  of 
Greenwich,  and  the  very  learned  Dr 
Butler  of  Shrewsbury,  had  not  then 
commenced  their  reigns.  How  point- 
ed, then,  was  the  Insult,  in  thus 
transferring  the  appeal  from  a  gold- 
en critic  at  home  to  a  silver  one 
abroad:  or  rather,  how  strong  th« 
prejudice  which  could  prompt  such 
a  course  to  one  who  probabl  v  medi- 
tated no  insult  at  all.  And  let  no 
man  say,  on  this  occasion,  that  Parr, 
being  a  Jacobin,  could  not  be  decent* 
ly  consulted  on  the  scruples  of  a 
kin^;  for  Hejrne  was  a  Jacobin  also, 
until  Jacobinism  brought  dancer  to 
his  windows.  If  the  oracle  at  Hatton 
philippized,  the  oracle  of  Gottingen 
philippized  no  less,  and  perhaps 
with  much  less  temptation,  and  cer- 
tainly with  less  conspicuous  neglect 
of  his  own  interest  Well  for  him 
that  his  Jacobinism  lurks  in  ponde- 
rous Latin  notes,  whilst  Dr  Parr*s 
was  proclaimed  to  the  world  in 
English  I 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  we  people 
of  England  should  alwinrs  keep  a 
man  or  two  capable  of  speaking 
with  our  enemies  in  the  gate,  when 
they  speak  Latin;  more  especially 
when  our  national  honour  in  this 
particular  is  to  be  supported  against 
a  prejudice  so  deep,  and  of  standing 
so  ancient.  These,  however,  are 
local  arguments  for  cultivating  La- 
tin, ana  kept  alive  by  the  sense  oi 
wounded  honour.  But  there  are 
other  considerations  more  perma- 
nent and  intrinsic  to  the  question, 
which  press  equally  upon  all  culti- 
vated nations.  The  language  of  an- 
cient Rome  has  certain  Indestructi- 
ble claims  upon  our  regard :  it  lun 
a  peculiar  merit  sui  generis  in  the 


*  We  cannot  fancy  Heyne  as  a  Latin  exegetes.  The  last  time  we  opened  a  book 
of  bis,  (perbaps  it  was  bis  Virgil,)  some  sixteen  years  ago,  he  was  labouring  at  this 
well-known  phrase — **  regione  viarura.**  As  usual,  a  rhapsody  of  resemblances, 
more  or  less  remote,  was  accumulated ;  but  if  we  may  be  believed,  that  sole  meaning 
of  the  word  regio  which  throws  light  upon  the  expression,  that  meaning  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  word  rego  in  the  mathematical  sense,  [L  e.  to  drire  a  strait  line,]  was 
unnoticed.     All  the  rest  meant  nothing.     We  closed  the  book  in  dlsgnst. 

f  <'  Dr  Busby !  a  great  man,  sir,  a  very  great  man !  he  flogged  my  grandfather.* 
—Sir  Rog.  .de  Coverley. 
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irst  place;  and  secondly,  circum- 
stances have  brought  it  into  a  singu- 
lar and  unprecedented .  relation  to 
the  affairs  and  interests  of  the  human 
race. 

Speaking  carelessly  of  Latin,  as 
one  of  tveo  ancient  languages,  both 
included  in  the  cvcle  of  a  perfect 
education,  and  which  jointly  com- 
pose the  entire  conservatory  of  all 
ancient  literature  that  now  survives, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  either  of  these 
languages  differs  from  the  other  by 
any  peculiar  or  incommunicable  pri- 
vilege :  and  for  all  the  general  ad- 
vantages which  can  characterise  a 
language,  we  rightly  ascribe  the  pre- 
ference in  degree  to  the  Greek.  But 
there  are  two  circumstances,  one  in 
the  historical  position  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  one  in  its  own  inter- 
nal character,  which  unite  to  give  it 
an  advantage  in  our  esteem,  such  as 
no  language  besides  ever  did,  or,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  ever  will  pos- 
sess. They  are  these  .-—The  Latin 
language  has  9l planetary  importance; 
it  belongs  not  to  this  land  or  that 
land,  but  to  all  lands  where  the  hu- 
man intellect  has  obtained  its  rights 
and  its  developement  It  is  the  one 
sole  Lingua  Franca^  that  is,  in  a  ca- 
tholic sense,  such  for  the  whole  hu- 
manized earth,  and  the  total  family 
of  man.  We  call  it  a  dead  language. 
But  how  ?  It  is  not  dead,  as  Greek 
is  dead,  as  Hebrew  is  dead,  as  Sans- 
crit is  dead — which  no  man  uses  in 
its  ancient  form  in  his  intercourse 
with  other  men.  It  is  still  the  com- 
mon dialect  which  binds  together 
that  great  imperium  in  imperio — the 
republic  of  letters.  And  to  express 
in  a  comprehensive  way  the  relation 
which  this  superb  language  bears  to 
man  and  his  interests,Tt  has  the  same 
extensive  and  indifferent  relation  to 
our  planet,  which  the  moon  has 
amongst  the  heavenly  bodies.  Her 
light,  and  the  means  of  intercourse 
miich  she  propa«ites  by  her  influ- 
ence upon  the  tides,  belong  to  all 
nations  alike.  How  impressive  a 
fact  would  it  appear  to  us,  if  the 
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¥*eat  Asiatic  family  of  nations  from 
eheran,  or  suppose  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Cairo  (which  are  virtu- 
ally Asiatic)  to  Pekin  and  the  re- 
motest  islands  on  that  quarter  of 
Asia,  had  some  one  common  language 
through  which  their  philosophers 
and  statesmen  could  communicate 
with  each  other  over  the  whole  vast 
floor  of  Asia  I  Yet  this  sublime  ma- 
sonic tie  of  brotherhood  we  oar- 
selves  possess,  we  members  of 
Christendom,  in  the  most  absolute 
sense.  Gradually,  moreover,  it  is 
evident  that  we  shall  absorb  the 
whole  world  into  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilisation. Thus  the  Latin  language 
is,  and  will  be  still  more  perfectly,  a 
bond  between  the  remotest  places. 
Time  also  is  connected  as  much  as 
space ;  and  periods  in  the  history  of 
man,  too  widely  separated  from  each 
other  (as  we  might  also  have  imagi- 
ned) to  admit  of  any  common  tie,  are, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  brought  into 
connexion  by  a  vinculum  so  artificial 
(and,  generally  speaking,  so  fluctua- 
ting) as  a  language.  This  position 
of  the  Latin  language  with  regard  to 
the  history  of  man,  would  alone  suf- 
fice to  give  it  an  overpowering  inte- 
rest in  our  regard.  As  to  its  intrin- 
sic merits,  the  peculiarity  of  its  struc- 
ture, and  the  singular  powers  which 
arise  out  of  that  structure,  we  must 
leave  that  topic  undiscussed.  We 
shall  say  only,  that,  for  purposes  of 
elaborate  rhetoric,  it  is  altogether 
unrivalled ;  the  exquisitely  artificial 
mould  of  its  structure,  gives  it  that 
advantage.  And,  with  respect  to  its 
supposed  penury  of  words,  we  shall 
mention  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who, 
in  three  separate  passages  of  his 
works,  maintains,  that  in  that  point 
it  has  the  advantage  of  the  Greek. 

Many  questions  arise  upon  the  qua- 
lities of  Parr's  Latin  in  particular, 
and  upon  the  general  rules  of  style 
which  he  prescribed  to  himself.  The 
far-famed  author  of  the  *'  Pursuits 
of  Literature,'*  has  stigmatised  the 
preface  to  Bellend^nus*  (we  be- 
seech you,  courteous  reader,  to  pro* 


•  William  Bellenden,  a  Scotch  writer,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  leventeenth  eta- 
tar)',  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  Profewor  in  the  University  of  Paris,  At  Paris  he  pub- 
lished, in  1608,  his  Cicero  Princept,  a  singular  work,  in  which  he  extracted  from  Cicero's 
writings  detached  remarks,  and  compressed  them  into  one  regular  body,  containing  the 
rules  of  monarchical  government,  with  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted,  •"^^'^t  ^"Jl^^ 
proper  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Prince  himself  j  aad  the  treatise,  when  fii^ihed,  U  dedi- 
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nounce  the  penultimate  short,  that  intervals  thronffh  tha  **  sound  and 
is,  lay  Uie  accent  on  the  syllable  fury"  of  his  political  vaticinations,-^ 
lend)  as  *'  a  cento  of  Latin  quotcb-  merits  which  sufficed  to  propel  that 
tions;"  in  which  judgment  there  is  bulky  satire  through  nearly  a  score 
a  double  iniquity ;  for,  beyond  all  of  editions,— yet,  at  this  day,  it  can- 
other  human  perfornumces,  the  **  Pur«  not  be  denied,  that  the  **  Pursuits  of 
BuiU  of  Literature"  is  a  cento,  and  in  Literature"  was  disfigured  by  much 
any  fair  sense.  Parr's  preface  is  not.  extraviwance  of  invective,  much  li« 
In  fact,  with  all  its  undeniable  ability,  cense  of  tongue,  much  mean  and  im« 
all  its  cloudy  amplifications,  tortuous  potent  spite,  (see  his  lying  attempt 
energy  of  language,  and  organ  notes  to  retort  the  lest  of  Colman*  by  riu« 
of  profounder  eloquence  pealing  at  sing  aQreekdust,)but  above  all,  (and 


cated,  from  a  principle  of  patriotism  and  gratitude,  to  the  ion  of  his  master,  Henry,  then 
Prince  of  Wales.  Four  years  afterwards  (namely,  in  1612)  he  proceeded  to  publiidi  an- 
other work  of  a  similar  nature,  which  he  called^  Ctcero  Comui,  Senator,  Senatus  Romanvg, 
and  in  which  he  treated  the  nature  of  the  consular  office,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man Senate.  Finding  the  works  received,  as  they  deserved,  with  the  unanimous  approba- 
tion of  the  learned,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  a  third  work,  2>e  Statu  Prisci  Orbis,  which 
was  to  contain  a  history  of  the  progress  of  government  and  philosophy,  from  the  timet  be- 
fore the  flood,  to  their  various  degrees  of  improvement,  under  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  He  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  print  a  few  copies  of  this  work  in  1615,  when  it 
seems  to  have  been  suggested,  that  his  three  treatises,  De  Statu  JPrine^,  Ih  Statu 
Jtipublica,  2>e  Statu  Orbk,  being  on  subjects  so  nearijr  resembling  each  other,  thera 
might  be  a  propriety  in  luiting  them  into  one  work,  by  re-piiUishing  the  two  former,  and 
entitling  the  whole,  BdUndenua  de  Statu,  With  this  view,  he  recalled  the  few  copies  of 
his  last  work  that  were  abroad,  and  after  a  delay  of  some  months,  he  published  the  thret 
treatises  together,  under  their  new  title,  in  the  year  1615* 

In  the  Britiih  Museum,  one  copy  of  the  book  De  Statu  prisci  Orhitt  dated  in  1616, 
Btill  exists,  which  the  author  had  probably  sent  into  England  as  a  present,  and  could  not 
recaO ;  and  in  all  the  others  the  date  appears,  on  a  nice  inspection,  to  have  been  originally 
MDCXV.,  and  to  have  had  an  I  afterwards  added,  on  the  alteration  of  the  author's  plan. 
The  editor  has  shewn  great  ingenuity  in  clearing  up  this  typographical  difficulty.  The 
great  work  being  now  completed,  Bellenden  looked  forward  with  a  pretty  well-grounded 
expectation  for  that  applause  which  his  labour  and  hii  ingenuity  deserved ;  but  his  views 
were  disappointed  by  one  of  thotte  events  that  no  art  of  man  can  foresee  or  remedy.  The 
vessel  in  which  the  whole  impression  was  embarked  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  before  sh« 
oould  reach  the  English  coasts,  and  foundered  with  all  her  cargo. 

A  very  few  copies  only,  which  the  learned  author  either  kept  for  his  own  use,  or  had 
sent  as  presents  by  private  hands,  seem  to  have  been  preserved  from  the  destruction  which 
awaited  the  others ;  and  this  work  of  BeUendenus  has,  therefore,  from  its  scarcity,  often 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  most  diligent  collectors. 

It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  hbrary  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  nor  in  that  of  the  late  Dr 
Hunter;  neither  Morhofflus  nor  Fabricius  had  ever  seen  it ;  the  ObservatUmee  Ziteraria 
at  Frankfort  in  1728,  which  treat  learnedly  and  copiously  on  scarce  books,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  it.  In  a  word,  the  single  treatises  are  so  rare,  that  not  above  ten  of  them  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  libraries  of  England.  And  of  the  larger  work,  it  does  not  appMr 
tliat  more  than  six  copies  are  known  to  exist ;  one  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  a 
■econd  in  that  of  Emanuel  College  in  the  same  universify,  long  admired  is  a  well-chofeB 
collection  of  excellent  books;  a  third  in  All-Souls*  Library  at  Oxford,  and  two  in  Hie  poa- 
tession  of  the  editor8.f 

*  Colman  had  said,  that  the  verse  in  the  Punuitt  tf  lAUhOttH  wai  only  *«  s  pi^  t« 
hmg  the  notes  upon."  Too  obvfous,  perhaps,  but  als*  too  tne,  for  the  irritable  aatlMr, 
who  had  the  mwrnnrw,  amongst  some  impotent  attraapti  at  afieeting  a  grin  of  DMoha. 
lance,  to  teU  his  readers  that  the  jest  was  stolen — and  stolen  from  Pindar !  Great  waa 
our  curiosity  on  hearing  this.  A  Pindaric  jest !  What  could  it  be,  and  where  ?  Was  It 
an  Olympic,  or  a  Pythic  jest?  Why,  Pindar,  it  seems,  «  said  bug  before  Mr  Colman,  mrs 
«r«rr«X4r  ^.^i^m  X.0i."  And  what  then  ?  JTe  took  doum  hie  harp  from  a  pe^  ;  that  ia 
to  say,  a  Uteral  harp  from  a  literal  peg.  What  earthly  connexion  could  that  have  with 
Rlx  Cohnan'a  jest  ?     Now  this,  though  tn  re  leviesima,  we  regard  as  a  downright  villaiBy. 

t<>\lJ?foSii«i^^  ^  *^*  ^^"^  ^^  Shrewibury  School,  left  by  Dr  Taylor,  editor  of  DtnoKbesas, 
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in  a  degree  which  took  all  colour  of 
propriety  from  his  sneers  at  Parr,) 
by  a  systematic  pedantry,  without 
parallel  in  literature.  To  Parr  it 
was  open,  at  least,  to  have  retcnrted, 
that  in  no  instance  had  he  left  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  what  language  it  was 
that  he  professed  to  be  imting,  whe- 
ther it  were  Greek  enamelled  upon 
an  Englbh  ground,  or  a  substratum  of 
Greek  tesselated  by  English.  That 
boast  was  something:  more  by  a 
good  deal  than  the  Teamed  saturist 
could  pretend  to.  Such  a  mosaic 
as  his  byper-Menippean  satire,  was 
never  seen  by  man ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  were  in  one  imitation  (the  MilUn^ 
nhtmi)  where  the  author,  apparently 
determined  to  work  in  more  colours 
than  his  master,  had  strewed  his 
pages  with  Arabic  and  Persic,  and 
actually  pressed  upon  the  particular 
and  indulgent  notice  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  aldermen  in  conunon 
council  assembled,  various  interest- 
ing considerations  in  Coptic. 

By  such  an  accuser,  tiien.  Parr 
could  not  justly  be  placed  upon  de- 
fence. But  really  at  any  bar  he  did 
not  need  a  defence.  Writing  pro- 
fessedly as  a  rhetorician,  he  caufht  at 
the  familiar  commonplaces  of  Ro- 
man rhetoric,  and  golaen  ornaments 
of  Ciceronian  mintage,  just  as  in 
English  we  point  our  perorations 
witn  the  jgorgeous  tropes  of  Jere- 
miah Tay&r,  relieve  the  austerity  of 
our  didactic  speculations  with  the 
great  harmonies  of  Milton,  or  lock 
up  our  sentences  with  massy  key- 
stones of  Sbakspearian  sentiment 
Thus  far  the  famous  Preface  was  no 
further  arrayed  in  borrowed  plumage 
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than  really  became  it  as  an  avowed 
bravura  of  rhetorical  art»  deliberately 
unfolding  its  **  dazzling  fence"  in 
passages  of  effect,  and  openly  chal- 
lenging admiration  as  a  solemn  ago- 
nistic effort  of  display  and  execu- 
tion. What  probably  misled  the  un- 
friendly critic  were  the  continued 
references  in  the  margin  to  Cicero,  or 
other  masters  of  Latinity.  But  these 
were  often  no  acknowledgments 
for  obli^tions,  but  simply  sanctions 
for  particular  uses  of  words,  or  for 

2uestionable  forms  of  phraseology. 
K  this  Dr  Parr  was  even  generous; 
for  though  he  did  sometimes  leave 
traps  for  the  unwary — and  this  he 
acknowledged  with  a  chuckling  lauf  h 
—•till  in  many  more  instances  he 
saved  them  nom  the  snares  which 
were  offeredby  these  suspicious  cases 
in  Latinity. 

Dismissing,  however,  in  his  own 
contemptuous  words,  this  false  and 
malidous  exception  to  Dr  Parr's 
preface,  **  Quare  suo,  per  me  licet, 
sale  nigro  ii  delectentur,  suieque  su^^ 
perbias  morem  gerant,  qui  me  dicti* 
tant,  veluti  quondam  ludimagistrum, 
ex  dienis  orationibus  librum  meum 
composuisse,''  it  is  very  possible  that 
there  may  be  others  with  better  founp 
dation.  Amonffst  these  there  is  one, 
which  we  have  beard  most  freouent* 
ly  pressed  in  conversation,  ana  it  is 
connected  with  a  qwBstio  vexatistima 
on  the  general  principles  of  modem 
Latin  (fiction;  was  not  the  style  by* 
brid,  that  is  a  composite  style,  own- 
ed by  no  one  age  m  particular,  but 
made  up  by  inharmonious  contribu- 
tions from  many  ?  We  answer  firm« 
ly — No.    Words  there  are,  undoubt- 


For  the  **  abtolnte  tOliiieM,**  amongst  mtny  hundred  paiMget  of  pure  trifling,  or  ezqui* 
site  nonsense,  let  the  reader  look  to  his  long  note  upon  Mr  Godwin,  and  his  «  gun  of  ^ 
neraHoHi**  where,  under  an  impression  that  he  was  lashing  some  peculiar  conceit,  or  ca- 
price of  that  gentleman,  the  satirist  had  unconsciously  engaged  himself  with  Hume*  uA 
his  Doctrine  ii  Gausation. 

We  say  so  much  upon  this  author,  because,  (though  almost  forgotten  at  present,)  in  onr 
younger  dayi,  he  had  a  splendour  of  success,  not  much  surpassed  eren  by  the  most  p^u- 
Ur  writers  of  this  present  more  literary  generation ;  and  because,  spite  of  his  bad  taste,  hit 
pedantry,  and  his  mystical  affectations,  he  had  a  demon  of  originality  about  him,  which 
makes  hfan,  after  all,  worthy  of  preserration. 

A  strange  &ct  it  is,  in  Dr  Parr's  literary  history,  that  this  same  malicious  satirist,  from 
whom  he  receiTed  insults  so  flagrant  and  so  puUic,  at  an  after  period  became  his  all  but 
idolised  friend.  In  saying  this,  we  assume  it  as  a  thing  admitted  unirersally,  and  now 
scarcely  needing  a  proof,  that  Mr  Mathias,  and  the  satirist  in  question,  were  one  and  tho 
same  person.  Letters  from  this  Mr  Mathias  are  spoken  of  by  Dr  Parr  in  another  period 
of  his  life,  with  a  fcrrour  of  devotion,  such  m  a  Roman  Catholic  limit!  to  th«  Ttry  holiest 
dasi  of  reliques. 
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words,   and    solitary     Fierce  sectariaiiism  bred  fierce  lati- 
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edly— single 

phrases,  and  still  oftener  senses  and 
acceptations*  of  words,  which  can 
plead  no  Ciceronian  authority.  But 
the  mould — the  structure — ^the  rmru 
of  the  sentence,  tfuit  is  always  Ro- 
man, always  such  as  Cicero  would 
have  understood  and  countenanced. 
Nay,  many  passages  there  are  which 
Cicero  could  not  have  beat  for  his 
ears.  Every  sentence  or  period 
moves  upon  two  principal  determi- 
nations: Its  external  connexion  in 
the  first  place — how  does  it  arise, 
upon  what  movement  of  the  logic  or 
the  feeling  from  the  preceding  pe- 
riod ?  And,  secondly,  its  own  mter- 
nd  evolution.    These  moments  (to 

2>eak  d3mamically)  in  the  construe- 
on  of  sentences  according  to  their 
treatment,  (but,  above  all,  in  a  lan- 
guage the  most  ex<]^uisitely  artificial 
3iat  numan  necessities  have  created,) 
become  the  very  finest  tests  of  their 
idiomatic  propriety.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  tnese  primary  elements  in 
the  art  of  composition,  Parr  is  a  mas- 
ter. As  to  words,  or  separable  parts, 
V^hich  a  stroke  of  the  pen  can  remove 
and  supply,  the  effect,  upon  the 
whole,  IS  little,  and  to  modem  ears, 
untrained  by  colloquial  use  to  ap- 

Srehend  sjiontaneously  the  discor- 
ant  association  of  archdsms  and 
neologisms,  scarcely  any  at  all.  Yet  it 
is  observable,  tha^  to  words  only, 
and  single  phrases,  the  purists  In  La- 
tin composition  have  most  unwisely 
directea  their  attention. 

Above  all,  the  Ciceronian  purists 
were  famous  in  their  day ;  a  volume 
might  be  written  on  their  history. 


tudinarianism.  Wasawriter  Cicero- 
nian hi  his  words  and  phrases?  That^ 
for  some  critics,  was  the  one  demand* 
On  the  oUier  hand,  many  piqued 
themselves  on  throwing  off  a  restric* 
tion  so  severe,  and  for  many  subjects 
so  disadvantageous.  Some  valued 
themselves  on  writing  like  Tacitus; 
some,  with  larger  and  more  natural 
taste,  like  Livy.  Some  even  were 
content  with  a  model  as  modem  as 
Lipsius  or  Strada. 

In  such  disputes  all  turns  upon  the 
particular  purpose  which  a  writer 
has  in  using  the  Latin  idiom.  Why» 
on  what  considerations,  honouring 
what  old  prescriptive  usage,  or  look- 
ing to  what  benefit,  has  an  author 
used  Latin  at  all  ?  For  evidently,  in 
foregoing  his  own  mother  tongue,  he 
has  wilfully  forfeited  much  ease  and 
some  power.  His  motives,  therefore, 
must  be  verydetermuiate  in  a  choice  so 
little  for  his  own  immediate  Interest. 
If,  which  is  the  commonest  case,  he 
writes  Latin  merely  as  a  lingua  fran- 
ca— as  the  general  language  of  the 
literary  commonwealth  of  Christen- 
dom, and,  therefore,  purely  to  create 
an  extended  circulation  for  his 
thoughts,— it  is  probable  that  his  sub- 
ject in  these  days  will  be  derived 
from  some  branch  of  science,  or,  at 
b1\  events,  some  theme  treated  didac- 
tically;  for,  as  an  orator,  an  essayist, 
or,  generally,  as  a  fine  writer,  he  can 
find  no  particular  temptations  in  a 
language,  which,  whilst  it  multiplies 
his  difficulties,  must  naturally  limit 
his  audience.  On  a  mere  calculation 
of  good  sense,  we  may  predict  that 


•  Dr  Parr,  but  on  what  particular  sense  of  necessity,  we  pretend  not  to  conjecture,  has 
tified  the  words  textus  for  text,  and  marpo  for  margin ;  and  he  apologiies  for  them  in  the 
following  words  ■— 

^  Quod  textum  et  maiginem,  et  alia  istiusmodi  verba  sine  ulla  pne&tione,  et  quasi 
«r«^«/tAt/9iy  usurpavi)  id  ne  bileni  moveat  inter  eos,"  [for  inter  eos  we  should  have  substituted 
ittisy]  "  qui  limatulum  pne  coeteris  et  politulum  habere  judicium  sibi  videantur."  And  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  spiteful  critics  of  shallow  discernment  make  these  cavils,  which  possi- 
bly they  would  not  make  if  aware  of  the  answer  made  to  them  by  Henry  Stephens  :  **  Rem 
vir  ille  doctus  et  ingeniosus  hue  deduxit,"  "  nimium  sane  fiierint  delicatae  aures,  quK  talia 
voeabula  ferre  non  poterunt,  quum  prttsertim  alia  desint." '  Well,  let  the  question  then 
be  rested  on  that  footing,  and  so  decided.  Nobody  in  the  world,  as  the  reader  will  collect 
from  another  part  of  this  paper,  has  less  sympathy  than  ourselves  with  idle  cavillers,  or  less 
indulgence  towardit  the  scruples  which  grow  out  of  excessive  puriianism  in  style.  Yet  in 
these  instances  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  scruples  are  of  that  character.  For  we  cannot 
perceive  that  the  questionable  words  are  protected  by  the  reservation  of.  Stephens— <9«i(m 
alia  desint.  Surely  ora  libri  express  marffin,  and  orationii  perpetuitas,  or  continmUu  «rr- 
manit,  might  serve  to  express  the  idea  of  t«xt,  (for  the  bodv  of  the  composition;  as  cOBtr^ 
di'tingirished  from  its  notes.) 
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his  subject  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  be  one  which  is  paramount,  by 
its  matter,  to  all  considerations  of 
style  and  manner.  Physics,  for  ex- 
ample, in  some  one  of  its  numerous 
branches,  mathematics,  or  some  great 
standing  problem  of  metaphysics. 
Now,  in  such  a  case,  if  there  be  one 
rule  of  good  taste  more  pressing  than 
another,  it  is  this — to  reject  all  orna- 
ments of  style  whatever, — ^in  fact  all 
style ;  for  unless  on  a  question  which 
admits  some  action  of  the  feelings, 
in  a  business  of  the  pure  understand- 
ing, style — properly  defined — is  im- 
possible. Consequently,  classical  La- 
tin, whether  of  gold,  of  silver,  or  of 
brass,  is,  hi  sucn  a  case,  equally  to 
be  rejected.  The  reason  upon  which 
this  rule  stands  is  apparent. 

Why  is  it  that  in  law  Latin  we  say, 
murdravitf  for  he  murdered, — war' 
rantizo, — homagium,  and  so  forth  ? — 
Simply  because  the  transcendent 
matter  in  dl  legal  discussions,  the 
great  interests  of  life  and  property 
which  law  concerns,  the  over-ruling 
importance  of  the  necessities  to  which 
law  ministers,  making  intellieibility 
and  distinction  of  cases  to  be  the 
absorbing  consideration,  cannot  but 
throw  into  the  shade  every  quality 
of  writing  which  does  not  co-operate 
to  that  end;  and  for  those  quali- 
ties, which  have  a  tendency  even  to 
clash  with  it,  cannot  but  reduce 
them  to  the  rank  of  puerile  levities. 
The  idea  of  felony,  under  its  severe 
and  exclusive  limitation,  according 
to  our  jurisprudence,  could  not  be 
adequately  reached  by  any  Cicero- 
nian term  whatsoever ;  and  this  once 
admitted,  it  is  evident  that  the  fil- 
igree frost-work  of  classical  fastidi- 
ousness must  be  allowed  to  melt  at 
once  before  the  great  domineering 
influences  of  life  in  its  elementarv 
interests.  Religion  again,  how  much 
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has  that  been  found  to  suffer  in  the 
hands  of  classical  precisians,  to  whom 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  Christian- 
ity,— all  the  technical  terms  of  its 
divine  economy,  all  its  idioms* — 
such  as  grace,  sanctification,  sacra" 
ment,  regeneration,  Sfc,  were  so  many 
stones  of  offence  and  scandal  for  the 
terms,  even  where  they  did  not  re- 
ject the  conceptions.  Now,  one  law 
of  good  sense  is  paramount  for  all 
composition  whatsoever,  viz.  that  the 
subject,  the  very  ideas,  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  which  only  any  compo- 
sition at  all  became  necessary,  must 
not  suffer  prejudice,  or  diminution, 
from  any  scruples  affecting  the  mere 
accessories  of  style  or  manner.  Where 
both  cannot  co-exist,  perish  the  style 
— let  the  subject-matter  (to  use  a 
scholastic  term)  prosper  I 

This  law  governs  every  theme  of 
pure  science,  or  which  is  capable  of 
a  didactic  treatment.  For  instance, 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  where  the 
mere  ideas  under  discussion,  the 
bodies,  Uie  processes,  the  experi- 
ments, the  instruments,  are  all  alike 
almost  in  a  region  unknown  and  un^ 
subjected  to  any  jurisdiction  of  the 
classical  languages, — ^how  vain,  how 
puerile  the  attempt  to  fight  up  against 
these  natural, and  for  us  insurmount- 
able difficulties,  by  any  system  of 
clever  e(][uivocations,  or  ingenious 
compromises  between  the  absolute 
barbarisms  of  the  thing,  and  their 
nearest  classical  analogies.  By  such 
misdirected  slight-of-hand,  what  is 
effected  ?  We  sacrifice  one  principle 
without  propitiating  the  other.  Sci- 
ence, defrauded  of  her  exactness, 
frowns ;  and  the  genius  of  classical 
elegance  does  not  smile.  Precision 
is  wilfully  forfeited;  and  no  real 
ornament  is  gained.  Wheresoever  a 
man  writes  not  for  a  didactic  pur- 
pose, but  for  effect,  wheresoever  the 


*  l^pon  this  subject,  in  itii  reladon  not  to  Latin,  but  to  doaeical  English,  wo  have  an 
K«»«y  in  our  own  tinted  from  a  writer  of  great  talent,  Mr  Foster,  the  Baptu«t  clergyman. 
It  is  strange  to  say,  that  the  tendency  of  that  essay  is  in  direct  hosrtility  to  his  own  pecu- 
liar views ;  doctrinally,  he  contends  earnestly  for  the  peculiar  tenets  and  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  economy.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  man  of  taste,  he  would  banish  all  the 
consecrated  terms  which  express  them.  Now,  this  is  contradictory.  With  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  language  would  vanish  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  doctrines.  But,  apart 
from  this  consequence,  it  is  strange  that  Mr  Foster  should  overlook  the  analogical  justifi- 
cation of  a  separate  terminology,  derived  from  so  many  similar  cases  of  far  less  importance. 
For  example,  who  complains  of  the  Platonic  theolog)'  for  its  peculiar  vocabulary  ?  Or, 
what  reproach  has  it  ever  been  to  Jamblichns,  to  Produs,  to  Plotinus,  to  Syneeius,  Ice, 
that  th^  wrote  almost  a  sealed  dialect  to  the  pro&oe  ? 
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composition  is  not  a  mere  means  for 
conveylnff  truths,  but  its  own  end 
and  final  object,  there,  and  there 
only,  it  may  be  allowable  to  attempt 
a  happy  evasion  of  some  modem 
barbansm  by  means  of  its  nearest 
Homan  equivalent  For  example,  in 
a  sepulchral  inscription,  one  of  the 
finest  modes  of  the  serious  epigram, 
where  distinction  for  the  understand- 
ing is  nothing,  and  effect  for  the  na- 
tural sensibuities  is  all  in  aU,  Dr 
Parr  mieht  be  justified  in  saying  that 
a  man  died  by  a  ballista,  as  the  near- 
est classical  weapon  of  offence  to 
that  which  was  really  concerned  in 
the  fatal  accident  But  the  same 
writer,  treating  any  question  of  Na^ 
tural  Philosophy,  could  never  have 
allowed  himself  in  so  va^e  a  term. 
To  know  that  a  man  perished  under 
a  blow  from  some  engine  of  war 
acted  on  by  a  mechaiiicaf  force,  with- 
out distinguishing  whether  gun  or 
pistol,  bomb,  mortar,  howitzer,  or 
hand-grenade — might  be  all  that  was 
required  to  ennse  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy. Some  little  circumstantiality, 
Bome  slight  sfiecification  of  details, 
is  useful  m  giving  direction  and  live- 
liness to  a  general  tone  of  commise- 
ration ;  whilst  too  minute  an  indivi- 
dualization of  objects,  not  elevated 
enough  to  sustain  any  weight  of 
attention,  would  both  degrade  the 
subject  and  disturb  the  natural  cur- 
rent of  the  feelings  by  the  dispro- 
portionate notice  ft  would  arrogate 
under  the  unwieldy  periphrasis  that 
might  be  necessary  to  express  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  pure  phy- 
sics, the  primary  necessitv  of  rfeor- 
ous  distinction  would  demana  an 
exact  designation  of  the  particular 
implement ;  size,  weight,  bore,  mode 
of  action,  and  quantity  of  resistance, 
might  here  all  happen  to  be  of  fore- 
most importance.  Something,  in  fact, 
analogous  to  all  this,  for  the  case  it- 
self, and  for  the  law  which  it  sug- 
gests, may  be  found  in  the  art  of 
gardening,  under  its  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  useful  and  the  orna- 
mental. Taste  was  first  applied  to 
the  latter.  From  the  art  of  garden- 
ing, as  cultivated  for  picturesque 
effects,  laws  and  principles  of  har- 
monious grouping,  of  happy  con- 
trasty  and  of  hidden  co-operation  in 
parts  remote  from  each  other,  were 
soon  derived.  It  was  natural  that 
some  transfer  should  be  attempted 


May, 


of  l^ese  rules  to  the  humbler  pro- 
vince of  kitchengardens.  Something 
was  tried  here,  also,  of  the  former 
devices  for  producing  the  pictu- 
resque; and  the  effects  were  uni- 
fonnlybad.  Upon  which  two  classes 
of  critics  arose,  one  who  supposed 
kitchengardens  to  be  placed  altoge- 
ther out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  taste, 
and  another,  who  persisted  in  bring- 
ing them  within  it,  but  unfortunately 
by  means  of  the  very  same  rules  as 
those  which  governed  the  larger  and 
more  irregular  province  of  pleasure 
gardens.  The  truth  lay  between  the 
two  parties ;  the  last  were  right  in 
supposing  that  every  mode  oFexhi- 
biting  objects  to  the  eye  had  its  own 
susceptibilities  (however  limited)  of 
beaut V,  and  its  own  rules  of  good  taste. 
The  first,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
equally  right  in  rejecting  the  rules 
of  the  picturesque,  as  applicable  to 
arrangements  in  which  utility  and 
convenience  presided.  Beauty,  **  wild 
without  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss," 
(that  is,  bliss  which  transcends  all 
norma,  or  artificial  measurements,) 
which  is  Milton's  emphatic  summing 
up  of  the  luxuries  of  Eden,  obey  a 
much  wider  law,  and  in  that  propor- 
tion more  difiicult  to  be  abstracted 
than  the  elegance  of  trim  arrange- 
ment But  even  this  has  its  own 
appropriate  law  of  ornament  And 
the  mistake  is,  to  seek  it  by  transla- 
tion from  some  province,  differing 
essentially,  and  by  its  central  prin- 
ciple, from  itself.  Where  it  is  pos- 
sible (as  in  ornamental  gardening  on 
the  English  plan  it  is)  to  appear  as 
an  assistant,  and  in  subordination  to 
nature,  making  her  the  principal  art- 
ist, and  rather  directing  her  efforts 
than  positively  interfering  with  them 
— there,  it  is  certain,  that  the  wild, 
the  irregular,  the  illimitable,  and 
the  luxuriant,  have  their  appropriate 
force  of  beauty;  and  the  tendency 
of  art  is  no  more  than  simply  to 
assist  their  developement,  and  to  sus- 
tain their  effect,  by  removing  what- 
ever is  inharmonious.  But  in  a  sys- 
tem of  which  utility  is  the  object, 
utility  must  also  be  the  law  and 
source  of  the  beauty.  That  same 
convenience,  which  dictates  arrange- 
ment and  limitation  as  its  own  sub- 
sidiary instruments,  ought  to  dic- 
tate diese  same  principles  as  the 
presiding  agents  for  the  creatioa  of 
appropriate  ornaments.    Instead  of 
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seeking  a  wild  picturesque,  which 
delights  in  concealing,  or  in  reveal- 
ing only  by  fits,  the  suhtle  and  half 
evanescent  laws  under  which  it 
grows,  good  taste  suggests  impera- 
tifelf,  as  the  object  we  should  court, 
a  beauty  of  the  architectural  kind, 
courting  order  and  sjrmmetrf  ,  avow- 
ing, not  hidinff  its  own  artifices,  and 
absolutely  existing  by  corresponds 
ence  of  parts. 

Latin  composition  MU  into  the 
same  or  analogous  divisions;  and 
these  divisions  obey  the  same  or 
corresponding  rules.  The  highest 
form  of  Ladn  composition,  orna- 
mented Latin,  which  belongs  to  a 
difficult  department  of  the  higher 
belles  lettres,  clothes  itself,  by  natu- 
ral right,  in  the  whole  pomp  and 
luxury  of  the  native  Roman  idiom. 
Didactic  Latin,  of  any  class,  in  which 
ibe  subject  makes  it  impossible  to 
sustain  that  idiom  for  two  consecu- 
tive sentences,  abandons  it  profess- 
ed! v,  and  creates  a  new  law  for  it- 
self. Even  the  art  of  annotation,  a 
very  extensive  branch  of  purely  di- 
dactic Latin,  and  cultivated  by  im- 
mense numbers  of  very  able  men, 
has  its  own  peculiar  laws  and  pro- 
prieties, which  must  be  sought  in 
the  works  of  those  who  have  prac- 
tised it  with  success.* 

For  an  example,  in  support  of  what 
we  have  been  saying,  and  illustra- 
ting ^e  ludicrous  effect,  which  arises 
from  a  fastidiously  classical  phrase- 
ology employed  upon  a  subject  of 
science,  we  might  refer  our  readers 
to  the  collection  of  letters  between 
Leibnitz  and  various  correspondents 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  pub- 
lished at  Hanover  by  Feder,  among 
which  are  some  extra  superfine  let- 
ters by  a  certain  Italian  Abb^. 

It  is  really  as  good  as  a  comedy,  to 
see  the  rope-dancing  tricks  of  agility 
by  which  this  finical  Italian  petit- 
maitre  contrives  to  talk  of  electricity. 


retorts,  crucibles,  and  gas,  in  terms 
that  might  have  delighted  the  most 
delicate  ears  of  Augustan  Rome. 
Leibnitz  pays  him  some  compli- 
ments, as  he  could  do  no  less,  upon 
his  superfine  apparel;  but  evidently 
he  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
hyperbolical  pains  and  perspiration 
that  each  paragraph  of  his  letters 
must  have  cost  him.  This  Italian  sim* 
ply  carried  a  pretty  common  mistake 
to  a  ridicuRms  excess.  The  notion  is 
universal,  that  even  in  writing  upon 
scientific  subjects,  it  is  right  to  strive 
after  classical  crace,  in  that  extent 
to  which  it  shall  be  found  attainable. 
But  this  is  false  taste.  Far  juster, 
better,  and  more  self-consistent,  is 
the  plain,  impretending  Latin  of  the 
flreat  heroes  of  philosophy — Lord 
Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  and  Leibnitz.f 
They  court  no  classical  ornaments, 
no  rhetorical  phrases;  yet  the  Latin 
idiom,  though  not  studiously  court- 
ed, is  never  harshly  violated.  Philo- 
sophic ideas,  philosophic  doraias,  of 
modem  birth,  are  not  antedated  by 
giving  them  pagan  names.  Terms 
of  modem  science,  objects  of  modem 
discovery,  are  not  disguised  in  a  ri- 
diculous masquerade  of  classical  ap- 
proximations, presenting  a  conjec- 
tural travesty,  rather  than  a  just  and 
responsible  translation  bv  fair  equU 
valents.  The  interests  of  the  sense, 
and  the  demands  of  the  primary 
purpose,  are  everywhere  made  the 
eoverning  considerations;  and  whilst 
the  barbarisms  of  some  amongst  the 
schoolmen  are  never  imitated,  and 
no  idioms  positively  modem  are 
adopted,  the  pure  Roman  idiom  is 
onlv  so  far  courted  as  it  favours  the 
ends  of  expedition  and  precision. 
In  short,  we  shall  not  much  err  in 
making  this  eenend  assertion,  that  a 
philosophic  Latin  style,  suited  to  the 
wants  of  modem  speculation  and 
modem  research,  has  gradually  ma- 
tured itself  in  the  hands  of  the  great 


•  Anumgit  whoiB,  by  the  way,  Bentky  Btaadi  IbresMMt ;  whilst  Ponoa  is  the  least 
felicitous  ia  giving  a  schoUrlike  expretsioa  to  his  notes. 

f  We  may  add,  as  e^ual  with  the  very  fivferaott  ol  tiiem,  Immaanel  Kant,  whose  Latia 
is  of  the  best  philosophic  character.  He  had  studied  as  a  feOow-pupil  with  the  edebrated 
Latinist,  Ruhnkenius,  and  had  a  true  sense  of  elegance  in  this  particular  aecomplisfanwnl; 
By  the  way,  on  this  occasion  we  may  ebserre,  that  Hobbes  was  a  villainous  writer  of 
Latin ;  and  the  common  story  of  Lord  Bacon's  value  for  him  in  that  character  is  undoobt^ 
edfy  false     Not  a  lint  ol  the  Latin  Z>e  An^miii  emM  hc?«  been  written  by  Hobbsn 
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language  has  bent  to  the  pressure  of 
new  circumstances,  and  of  modem 
revolutions  in  thinking ;  and  it  might 
be  shewn,  that  it  has,  m  fac^  thrown 
off  a  new  and  secondary  idiom,  nei- 
ther modem  nor  antique,  and  better 
fitted  for  dispatch,  though  less  shewy, 
than  Uiat  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  this 
secondary  idiom  has  been  created 
in  the  same  way,  and  by  tlie  same 
legitimate  agency,  as  any  language 
whatsoever,  viz.  by  the  instincts  of 
feeling,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
human  mind.  Voluntarily  and  con- 
sciously, man  never  did  nor  could 
create  a  language."^ 

The  great  men  we  speak  of,  as  all 
men  engaged  in  that  function,  were 
control  &a  by  curcumstances  existing 
out  of  themselves,  viz.  the  demands  of 
human  thinking,  as  they  have  gradual- 
ly been  unfolded,  and  the  needs  of 
experimental  philosophy.  In  matu- 
ring their  product,  that  neutral  diction 
of  philosophy  which  is  neither  mo- 
dern nor  ancient,  they  were  them- 
selves controlled  by  the  circum- 
stances we  state :  yet,  again,  as  they 
started  with  a  scholarlike  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  Roman  idiom,  they 
have  reciprocally  so  far  reacted  upon 
these  circumstances,  and  controlled 
their  natural  tendency,  as  not  to  suffer 
their  own  vernacular  idioms  to  im- 
press themselves  upon  their  new  dic- 
tion, or  at  all  to  mould  its  shape  and 
character. 

Into  these  discursive  notices  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  wander, 
from  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
every  phasis  of  so  imperishable  a  mo- 
nument of  Roman  power  as  survives 
for  all  cultivated  nations  in  the  Ro- 
man language :  and  also  from  its  near 
connexion  with  our  immediate  sub- 
ject Recalling  ourselves,  however, 
mto  that  branch  of  our  theme  which 
more  particularly  concerns  Dr  Parr, 
who  wrote  little  fif  any  thinfi")  in  the 
neutral  or  didactic  form  of  Uie  Latin 


performer  on  the  great  classical  lyre 
of  that  majestic  language, — ^we  have 
said,  that  m  our  ju^ment  he  was  a 
skilful  performer :  we  will  add,  that, 
in  spite  of  his  own  modest  apprecia- 
tion of  his  own  claims,  he  was  much 
more  skilfid  than  those  who  have 
been  most  accredited  for  this  accom- 
plishment in  modem  England :  par- 
ticularly, he  was  superior,  as  a  mas- 
ter of  Latmity,  to  Su*  WillUm  Jones 
and  Bishop  Lowth,  the  two  most  ce- 
lebrated English  coniposers  in  Latin 
through  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Whilst  thus  limiting  our  compari- 
son of  Parr  to  Engli^i  competitors 
for  the  same  sort  of  fame,  we  are  re- 
minded that  Reiske,  the  well-known 
editor  of  the  Greek  Orators,  a  hasty 
and  careless,  but  a  copious  scholar, 
and  himself  possessing  a  masterly 
command  over  the  Latin  language, 
has  pronounced  a  general  censure 
(Preface  to  Demosthenes)  of  English 
Latinity.  In  this  censure,  after  ma- 
king the  reauisite  limitations,  we  con- 
fess that  reluctantly  we  concur.  Not 
that  the  continent  does  not  keep  us 
in  countenance  by  its  own  breed  of 
bald  composers :  but  our  English  de- 
ficiences  are  the  more  remarkable 
when  placed  in  opposition  to  the  un- 
questionable fac^that  in  no  country 
upon  earth  have  the  gentry,  both  pro- 
fessional and  non-professional,  and 
the  majority  even  of  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy, so  large  a  tincture  of  classi- 
cal knowledge.  What  is  still  more 
remarkable,  some  of  our  first-rate 
scholars  have  been  our  poorest  mas- 
ters of  Latinity.  In  particular,  Tay- 
lor, the  eminent  civilian,  and  the  able 
editor  of  Demosthenes,  whose  style 
it  was,  to  the  best  of  our  remem- 
brance, in  connexion  with  some  ill- 
natured  sneer  at  Wolff,  that  furnish- 
ed the  immediate  provocation  to 
Reiske's  remark,  was  a  poor  compo- 
ser in  Latin;  and  Person,  a  much 


*  Lord  Bacon's  style  is  so  much  moulded  by  his  own  peculiar  plastic  intellect,  that  it  U 
difficult  to  separate  the  elements  of  the  total  compound,  that  part  which  represented  iiidi. 
vidually  himself,  and  that  which  belong^ed  to  his  era,  and  position  which  he  occupied  m  « 
revolutionary  philosopher  under  a  domineering  influence  of  circumstances.  But  from  the 
plainer  and  less  splendid,  though  perhaps  more  sublime,  mind  of  Des  Cartes,  we  raeem  « 
diction  which  better  reflects  the  general  standard  of  his  era.  Of  this  diction  we  Tcnton  t» 
pronounce,  that  though  far  remo\ed  from  classical  Latinity,  it  is  equally  far  from  A«  «ter 
extreme  of  barbarism,  and  has  an  inddetf  or  genius  $m  gentrU,  and  its  own  |       "     " 
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greater  scholar  than  any  of  these 
men,  as  a  Latinist  was  below  the 
meanest  of  them.  In  fact,  he  wrote 
Latin  of  any  kind, — such  Latin  even 
as  was  framed  on  his  own  poor  ideal, 
with  singular  want  of  freedom  and 
facility :  so  much  we  read  in  the  very 
movement  of  his  bald  disjointed  style. 
But  (more  than  all  that)  his  stanwd 
and  conception  of  Latin  style  was 
originally  bad,  and  directed  to  the 
least  valuable  of  its  characteristics. 
Such  an  adventurous  flight,  and  a 
compass  so  wide  as  that  of  Parr,  was 
far  beyond  Porson*s  strength  of  pin- 
ion. He  has  not  ventured,  in  any  in- 
stance that  we  are  aware  of,  to  trust 
himself  through  the  length  of  three 
sentences  to  his  own  impulses ;  but, 
in  his  uniform  character  of  annotator, 
timidly  creeps  along  shore,  attach- 
ed to  the  tow-line  of  his  text,  and 
ready  to  drop  his  anchor  on  the  least 
summons  to  stretch  out  to  sea.  In 
this,  however,  there  is  something 
equivocal :  timidity  of  thinking  may 
perhaps  be  as  much  concerned  in  his 
extreme  reserve,  as  penury  of  diction. 
But  one  most  unequivocal  indication 
of  incompetence  as  aLatin  composer, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  structure  of  his 
sentences,  which  are  redolent  of  Eng- 
lish idiom.  In  reality,  the  one  grave 
and  mortal  taint  of  English  Latinity  is 
— that  it  is  a  translation,  a  rendering 
back,  from  an  English  archetype.  In 
that  way,  and  upon  any  such  princi- 
ple, good  Latin  never  can  arise.  It 
Erows  up  by  another  process.  Good 
Atin  begins^  as  well  as  terminates,  in 
itself.  To  write  like  an  ancient  Ro- 
man, a  man  must  think  in  Latin. 
Every  translation  out  of  an  English 
original  must  necessarily  fail  of  be- 
coming good  Latin  by  an^  mode  of 
transmutation  that  an  ordinary  acti- 
vity can  ever  hope  to  accomplish: 
from  its  English  shape,  the  thoughts, 
the  connexions,  the  transitions,  have 
already  received  a  determination  this 
way  or  that,  fitting  them  for  the  yoke 
of  an  English  construction.  Even 
the  most  absolute  fixtures  (to  use  Uiat 
term)  in  an  English  structure,  must 
often  be  unsettled,  and  the  whole 
framework  of  the  period  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  recast  in  a  thoroughly  La- 
tin composition.  The  interrogative 
form  must  often  be  changed  to  the 
absolute  afiirmative,  and  versa  vice  ; 
parenthetical  intercalations  must  of- 
ten be  melted  into  the  body  of  the  sen- 
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tence;  qualifications  and  restraints 
added  or  omitted;  and  the  whole 
tliought,  its  succession,  and  conne- 
xion altered,  before  it  will  be  fitted  to 
receive  a  direct  Latin  version. 

This  part  of  our  subject,  and,  in 
connexion  with  it,  Dr  Parr's  singular 
command  of  the  Latin  idiom,  we 
might  easily  illustrate  by  a  few  refe- 
rences to  the  Bellenden  Preface;  and 
there  is  the  more  propriety  in  a  stu- 
dious use  of  this  preface,  because 
Parr  himself  declared  to  one  of  his 
friends,  [Dr  Johnstone's  Memoirs,  p, 
268,]  that  **  there  are  in  the  preface 
almost  all  the  phraseological  beau- 
ties I  know  in  Latin." 

But  this  task  we  must  reserve  for 
a  separate  paper,  which  we  meditate 
on  modem  Latinity.  For  the  pre- 
sent, we  hasten  to  a  class  of  the 
Doctor's  Latin  compositions,  in  which 
his  merits  are  even  more  conspicuous 
— because  more  characteristically  his 
own. 

In  the  epitaphs  of  Dr  Parr,  as 
amongst  the  epitaphs  of  this  coun- 
try, where  a  false  model  has  pre- 
vailed— the  lapidary  style  and  ar- 
rangement, and  an  unseasonable  glit- 
ter of  rhetoric — there  is  a  rare,  al- 
most a  unique  body  of  excellence. 
Indeed,  from  these  inscriptions,  we 
believe  it  possible  to  abstract  all  the 
negative  laws  which  should  preside 
in  this  species  of  composition.  The 
sole  defect  is  in  the  positive  quali- 
ties. Whatsoever  an  epitaph  ou^ht 
not  to  be,  that  too  frequently  it  is ; 
and  by  examining  Dr  Parr's  in  de- 
tail, we  shall  find,  by  the  uniformity 
of  his  abstinence  in  those  circum- 
stances which  most  usually  offer  the 
matter  of  offence,  that  his  abstinence 
was  not  accidental ;  and  that  tmp/t- 
citlu,  as  the  scholastic  phrase  is,  that 
is,  by  involution  and  silent  implica- 
tion, all  the  canons  of  a  just  theory  on 
tliis  branch  of  art  are  there  brought 
together  and  accumulated.  This  is  no 
light  merit;  indeed,  when  we  reflect 
upon  it,  and  consider  how  many  and 
how  able  men  have  failed,  we  begin  to 
think  that  Sam  was  perhaps  a  greater 
man  by  the  intention  of  nature,  than 
our  villainous  prejudices  have  al- 
lowed us  to  suppose.  But  with  this 
concession  to  the  negative  merits  of 
the  Doctor,  let  it  not  be  thought  illi- 
beral in  us  to  connect  a  repetition  of 
our  complaint  as  to  the  defects  of  the 
T«  afflrmativ  In  this  collection.  Eve* 
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rf  art  is  there  illustrated  which  can 
minister  to  the  gratification  of  the 
judgment:  the  grand  defect  is  in  all 
that  should  affect  the  sensibility.  It 
is  not  enough  in  an  epitaph,  that  it 
does  not  shock  or  revolt  my  taste  or 
sense  of  propriety— of  decorum — and 
the  conveiumces  arising  out  of  place, 
purpose,  occasion,  or  personal  cir- 
cumstances. The  absence  of  all  this 
leayes  me  in  the  condition  requisite 
for  being  suitably  affected :  and  I  now 
look  for  the  ri  positive  which  is  to 
affect  me.  Every  thinff  has  been 
removed  by  the  skilful  hand  of  l^e 
composer,  which  could  interfere 
with,  or  disturb,  the  sanctity  or  ten- 
derness of  my  emotions :  **  And  now 
then,"  as  Lady  Rodolpha  Lumber- 
court  demands,  the  ground  being 
cleared,  **  why  don't  you  proceed  to 
ravish  me  ?"  Why  don't  you  launch 
your  spicula  and  arrows,  and  stings 
of  pathos?  The  Grecian  epigram^ 
mata — that  matchless  bead-roll  of 
tender  expressions  for  all  household 
feelinffs  that  could  blossom  amongst 
those  for  whom  no  steady  dawn  of 
celestial  hopes  had  risen— that  trea- 
sury of  fine  sentiment,  where  tiie 
natural  pieties  of  the  human  heart 
have  ascended  as  hieh  as  a  reli^on 
so  unimaginative,  and  so  little  suited 
to  the  necessities  of  the  heart,  could 
avidl  to  carry  them— do  not  rely  for 
their  effect  merely  upon  Uie  chasti- 
ties of  their  composition.  Those 
graces  act  simply  in  the  way  of  re- 
sistance to  all  adverse  forces;  but 
their  absolute  powers  He  in  the  frank 
language  of  natural  grief,  trusting  to 
its  own  least  elaborate  expression,  or 
in  the  delicacies  of  covert  and  cir- 
cumstantial allusion.  Of  this  latter 
kind,  we  have  a  frequent  example  in 
Dr  Parr  himself: — when  he  numbers 
,  the  hours  even  of  a  young  man's  life, 
he  throws  the  attention  indirectly  on 
the  affecting  brevity  of  his  career, 
and  on  the  avaricious  love  in  the 
survivors  clinginir  tenaciously  to  the 
record  of  his  too  nigitive  hours,  even 
in  their  minutest  fractions.  Applied 
to  elder  persons,  this  becomes  too 
much  of  a  mechanical  artifice.  But, 
at  all  events,  the  pointed  expression 
by  any  means,  or  artifice  whatever, 
of  the  passions  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, is  far  too  rare  in  the  Parrian 
inscriptions.  One  might  suppose 
even  that  pious  grief  and  tender  cf«- 
siderium,  the  find  cause,  and  the  efiS- 
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cient  cause,  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment, of  epitaphs,  was,  in  Dr  Parr's 
estimate,  no  more  than  a  hicro  pomof 
muSf  something  indifferent  to  its 
essence,  and  thrown  in  casually,  and 
to  boot,  as  a  bonus  beyond  what  we 
are  entitled  to. 

Allowing,  however,  for  this  one 
capital  de^t,  all  the  laws  of  good 
composition,  and  of  Latin  composi- 
tion, in  particular,  are  generally  ob- 
served by  Dr  Parr ;  the  spirit  of  them 
always : — and  oUier  important  rulee 
might  be  collected  from  his  letters, 
or  abstracted  (as  we  said  above) 
from  the  epitaphs  themselves.  In 
particular  he  objected,  and  we  think 
most  judiciously,  to  the  employment 
of  direct  quotations  in  an  epitaph. 
He  did  not  ffive  his  reasons;  per- 
haps he  only  felt  them.  On  a  proper 
occasion,  we  fancy  that  we  could  de- 
velope  these  reasons  at  some  leneth. 
At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say,Uiat 
quotations  always  express  a  mind 
not  fully  possessed  by  its  subject, 
and  abate  the  tone  of  eamestnese 
which  ought  to  preside  either  in  very 
passionate  or  in  very  severe  com- 

Sosition.  A  great  poet  of  our  own 
ays,  in  writing  an  ode,  felt  that  a 
phrase  which  he  had  borrowed  ought 
not  to  be  marked  as  a  quotation; 
for  that  this  reference  to  a  book  had 
the  effect  of  breaking  the  current  of 
the  passion.  In  the  choice  of  his 
Latinitv  also,  Dr  Parr  prescribed  to 
himself,  for  this  department  of  com- 
position, very  peculiar  and  very  re- 
fined maxims.  The  guide  whom  he 
chiefly  followed,  was  one  not  easily 
obtained  for  love  or  money — Mor- 
ceUus  de  Stylo  Ihscriptionum.  Yet 
sometimes  he  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten his  own  principles.  An  epi- 
taph was  sent  for  his  approbation, 
written  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Louis  XvIIl.  All  the  world  is 
aware  that  this  prince  was  a  man  of 
cultivated  taste,  and  a  good  classicnl 
scholar.  He  was,  however,  for  sucli 
a  task,  something  too  much  of  a  Ca- 
tholic bijgot;  and  he  disfigured  his 
epitaph  by  introducfaig  the  most  nn- 
classfcal  Latinity  of  the  Vulgalft. 
Nevertheless,  Dr  Parr  thought  proper 
to  approve  of  this.  Now  we  adml^ 
and  the  spirit  of  our  remarks  already 
made  on  the  Latinitv  suitable 
scientific  subjects  wiu  have  i' 
that  we  admit,  cases  in  wUoi  ( 
cal  Latin  ought  protemeStjrW 
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to  modifications.  We  admit  also 
that  the  Vulgate  translation,  from 
the  sanctity  of  its  authority  in  the 
Romish  church,  comes  within  the 
privileged  class  of  cases  which  we 
have  created  for  a  secondary  order 
of  Latinity,  deserving  to  be  held 
classical  in  its  own  proper  juris- 
diction. Sepulchral  inscriptions  for 
Christian  countries  being  usually 
in  churches,  or  their  consecrated 
purlieus,  may  be  thought  by  some 
to  fall  peculiarly  wifhm  that  line. 
But  we  say — No.  It  would  be  so, 
were  the  custom  of  monumental  in- 
scription wholly,  or  in  its  first  origin, 
a  reli^ous  one;  whereas  epitaphs 
are  primarily  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
sentiment,  not  at  all  prescribed  by 
religion,  but  simply  checked  ana 
modified  by  the  consecrated  place  in 
which  thev  are  usually  erected,  and 
by  the  relidous  considerations  asso- 
ciated with  the  contemplation  of 
death.  This  is  our  opinion,  and 
ought  to  be  Dr  Parr's ;  for,  in  wri- 
ting^ to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  the 
subject  of  an  epitaph  for  Dr  Johnson, 
amongst  other  judicious  reflexions 
on  the  general  subject  of  Latin  in- 
scriptions, he  says,  **  If  Latin  is  to  be 
the  language,  the  whole  spirit  and 
the  whole  phraseology  ought  to  be 
sitch  as  a  JLatin  writer  would  use** 
Now  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  would  have  been  nearly 
unintelligible  in  the  ages  of  classic 
Rome,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in 
that  particular  passage  which  fell 
under  Dr  Parr's  examination. 

Still  after  criticism  has  done  its 
worst,  and  even  with  some  instances 
of  ^  vulnerable"  Latinity  before  us, 
which  we  shall  produce  in  our  next 
and  closing  article,  justice  demands 
at  our  hands,  in  a  general  estimate 
of  the  doctor's  pretensions,  a  very 
frank  admission,  that,  as  a  master  of 
Latinity,  and  pretty  generally  as  a 
Latin  scholar,  Samuel  Parr  was  the 
first  man  of  his  century.  O  !  si  sic 
omnia  I 

The  laws  of  the  Epitaph,  a  peculiar 
and  most  interesting  branch  of  monu- 
mental inscription,  and  the  modifi- 
cation of  these  laws  as  applied  to 
Christian  cemeteries,  present  a  most 
attractive  subject  to  Uie  philosopher, 
and  the  man  of  taste  in  conjunction. 
Some  time  or  other,  permmu  Superi" 
orum^  (t.  e.  Christophero  annuente^ 
we  purpose  to  hivestigate  them  in 
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both  characters.  Meantime,  we 
shall  relegate  the  enquirer  to  an  essay 
on  this  subject  by  Mr  Wordsworth, 
the  sole  even  tentative  approxima- 
tion which  we  know  towards  a  phi- 
losophic valuation  of  epitaphs,  upon 
fixed  principles.  His  essay  is  beau- 
tifully written,  and  finely  conceived. 
The  central  principle  of  an  epitaph 
he  states  thus :  (we  do  not  pretend 
to  quote,  speaking  from  a  recollec- 
tion of  sixteen  years  back :)  It  ex- 
presses, or  ought  to  express,  the 
most  absolute  synthesis  of  the  ge- 
neric with  the  individual, — that  is 
to  say,  starting  ft-om  what  a  man 
has  in  common  with  all  his  species, 
the  most  general  affections  of  frail 
humanity — its  sufferings  and  its  plea- 
sures, its  trials  and  triumphs,  its  fears 
and  awful  hopes — starting  from  this 
as  the  indispensable  ground  of  a  t/ni- 
versal  sympathy,  it  goes  forward  to 
what  a  man  has  most  peculiar  and 
personal  to  himself; — his  talents  and 
their  special  application — his  for- 
tunes, and  all  the  other  incommuni- 
cable circumstances  of  his  life,  as 
the  ground  for  challenging  a  sepa- 
rate and  peculiar  attention.  The 
first  element  of  an  epitaph  claims 
the  benefit  of  participation  in  a  Ca- 
tholic interest :  the  second  claims  it 
in  that  peculiar  degree  which  justi- 
fies a  separate  and  peculiar  record. 
This  most  general  idea  of  an  epi- 
taph, or  sepmchral  inscription,  which 
is  valid  for  all  forms  of  religion,  falls 
in  especially  with  the  characteristic 
humility  of  the  Christian  character. 
However  distinguished  amongst  his 
earthly  peers,  yet  in  die  presence  of 
that  Being  whose  infinity  confounds 
all  earthly  distinctions,  every  man  is 
bound  to  remember,  in  the  first 
place,  those  great  bonds  of  a  com- 
mon mortality — a  common  frailty — 
and  a  common  hope,  which  connect 
him  with  the  populous  <'  nations  of 
the  grave."  His  greatest  humilia- 
tion, but  also  his  most  absolute  glory, 
lies  in  that  mysterious  incarnation 
of  an  infinite  spirit  in  a  fleshly  robe, 
which  makes  nim  heir  to  the  cala- 
mities of  the  one,  but  also  co-heir  to 
the  imperishable  dowery  of  the  other. 
As  the  basis,  therefore,  of  all  the  in- 
terest which  he  can  claim  from  the 
passing  reader,  as  an  introductory 
propitiation  also  to  the  Christian 
genius  loci,  and  as  the  basis  on  which 
all  hit  honours  as  an  individual  must 
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rest>  be  begins  by  avowing  bis  bu- 
monity — bis  absolute  identity  witb 
wbat  is  bigbest  and  lowest,  wisest 
and  simplest,  proudest  and  meanest, 
in  all  around  nim. 

Tbis  principle  must  preside  in 
every  epitapb  alike.  Tbere  is  anotber 
equally  important,  wbicb  sbould  go- 
vern tbe  conclusion;  and,  like  tbat 
wbicb  we  bave  iust  been  urging,  as, 
on  tbe  one  band,  it  is  prompted  by 
universal  good  taste,  and  therefore 
claimed  its  rigbts  even  under  a  Pa- 
gan mytbology,  so,  on  tbe  otber,  it 
lends  itself,witb  a  peculiar  emphasis, 
to  tbe  characteristic  tone  of  a  Chris- 
tian epitaph.  It  is  this : — we  may  ob- 
serve that  all  poets  of  the  highest 
class,  whether  otherwise  delighting 
or  not  in  the  storm  and  tumultuous 
agitation  of  passion,  whether  other- 
ivise  tragic  or  epic,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  minds,  yet  by  a  natural 
instinct,  bave  all  agreed  in  tending 
to  peace  and  absolute  repose,  as  the 
state  in  which  only  a  sane  constitu- 
tion of  feelings  can  finally  acquiesce. 
And  hence,  even  in  those  cases  where 
tbe  very  circumstances  forbade  the 
absolute  tranquillity  of  happiness 
and  triumphant  enjoyment,  they  have 
combined  to  substitute  a  secondary 
one  of  resignation.  Tbis  may  be  one 
reason  that  Homer  has  closed,  with 
the  funeral  rites  of  Hector,  a  part  of 
the  Iliad,  wbicb  otherwise  baa  been 
thought  an  excrescence.  Perhaps  he 
was  unwilling  to  leave  u»  with  tbe 
painful  spectacle  of  tbe  noble  and 
patriotic  martjr  dragged  with  ruffian 
violence  about  tbe  walls  which  he  bad 
defended, — tbe  coming  desolation 
of  Troy  in  prospect — 3ie  frenzy  of 
grief  in  its  tirst  tempestuous  career 
amongst  tbe  Trojan  women  and  spec- 
tators, and  tbe  agitations  of  sympa- 
thy in  the  reader,  as  yet  mourning 
and  untranquillized.  A  final  book, 
therefore,  removes  all  these  stormy 
objects,  and  leaves  tbe  stage  in  pos- 
session of  calmer  scenes,  and  of 
emotions  more  elevating,  tranquilli- 
zing, and  soothing : 

'sit  Hy  ifA^UT§9  ra^v^EMTifs  lw*»^AfA9ia. 

•*  So  tended  they  the  grave  [ministered  to 
the  obsequies]  of  Hector  the  tamer  of 
boises.** 

Or,  to  give  it  the  effect  of  Pope's 
rbythmus, 
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**  Such  honours  Illon  to  her  hero  paid  : 
Aud  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hector's 

shade.*' 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  and  for  the 
peculiar  auditory  whom  Homer  might 
contemplate — an  audience  likely  to 
merge  tne  universal  sense  of  human- 
ity in  the  local  sense  of  Grecian  pa- 
triotism— tbe  very  calamities  of  Troy 
and  her  great  champion,  were  the 
triumphs  of  Greece ;  and,  so  far,  it 
might  be  contended  tbat  tbe  true 
point  of  repose  is  tbe  final  and  iJ>- 
solute  victory  of  Achilles;  and,  in 
tbat  sense,  tbat  the  last  book  is  an 
excrescence,  or  only  ceremonial  train 
to  the  voluminous  draperies  of  the 
Iliad,  in  compliance  with  the  religi- 
ous usages  or  ancient  Greece.  But 
it  is  probable  that  our  own  view  of 
the  case  is  more  correct ;  for  there 
is  other  and  independent  evidence 
that  Homer  himself  was  catholic 
enough  in  his  sensibilities  to  sympa- 
thize powerfully  with  Hector  and 
Priam,  and  means  his  hearers  to  do 
so.  Placing  himself,  tberefore,at  least 
for  the  oocasion,  in  the  neutral  posi- 
tion of  a  modern  reader,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  equally  engaged  for 
Greece  and  for  Troy,  be  felt  the 
death  of  Hector  as  an  afflicting  event; 
and  the  attending  circumstances 
more  as  agitating  than  as  triumph- 
ant; and  added  the  last  book  as  ne- 
cessary to  regain  tbe  key  of  a  durable 
ec^uanimity.  In  Paradise  Lost  again, 
this  principle  is  still  more  distinctly 
recognised, and  is  practically  applied 
to  the  case  by  an  artifice  even  more 
elaborate.  There  tlie  misery — ^the 
anguish,  at  one  point  of  the  action — 
the  despair — are  absolute ;  nor  does 
it  appear  at  first  sight  bow,  or  by 
what  possibility,  the  reader  was  to 
repossess  himself  of  the  peace  and 
fortitude  which  even  the  sullen  mid- 
night of  tragedy  requires,  much  more 
the  large  sunlight  of  the  Epopee. 
Paradise  was  lost;  tbat  idea  ruled 
and  domineered  in  tbe  title;  how 
was  it  to  be  forgotten,  how  palliated 
even,  in  the  conclusion  ?  Thus :— if 
Paradise  was  Lost,  Paradise  was  also 
Regained;  and  though  tbat  event 
could  not  actually  enter  into  the 
poem,  without  breaking  its  unity  in 
the  most  flagrant  manner,  yet,  pro- 
leptically,  and  in  tbe  way  of  vision,  it 
might.  Such  a  vision  is  placed  by  Uie 
arcn  angelic  comforter  Defore  Adam 
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— purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue,  bis 
eye  beholds  it— and,  in  part,  the  an- 
gel tells  it  And  the  consolations 
which  in  this  way  reach  Adam»  reach 
the  reader  no  less ;  and  the  reader  is 
able  to  unite  with  our  general  father 
in  his  thankful  acknowledgment : — 

*'  Greatly  instructed  shall  I  hence  de- 
part; 

Greatly  in  peace  of  mind,** 
Accordingly,  spite  of  the  triumphs 
of  Satan — spite  of  Sin  and  all-con- 
quering Death,  who  had  left  the 
gates  of  Hell  for  their  long  abode  on 
earth— spite  of  the  pollution,  wretch- 
edness, and  remorse  that  had  now 
gained  possession  of  man — spite  of 
the  far-stretching  taint  of  the  conta- 
gion, which  (in  the  impressive  in- 
stances of  the  eagle  and  the  lion)* 
too  evidently  shewed  itself  by  "  mute 
signs,*'  as  having  already  seasoned 
for  corruption  earth  and  its  inhe- 
ritance— yet,  by  means  of  this  one  su- 
blime artifice,  which  brings  together 
the  Alpha  and  Omera,  the  beginning 
and  end  of  time,  the  last  day  of  man's 
innocence  and  the  first  of  his  resto- 
ration, it  is  contrived  that  a  twofold 
peace— the  peace  of  resignation  and 
the  peace  of  hope— should  harmo- 
nize the  key  in  which  the  departing 
strains  of  this  celestial  poem  roll  off; 
mid  its  last  cadences  leave  behind  an 
echo,  which,  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  grave,  has  also  the  halcyon  peace 
of  the  ^ve,  and  its  austere  repose. 
A  third  instance  we  have — even  more 
direct  and  unequivocal,  of  the  same 

{>rinciple,  from  this  same  poet,  both 
nvolved  in  his  practice,  and  also 
consciously  contemplated: — in  the 
Sampson  Agonistes,  though  a  tra- 
gedy of  most  tumultuous  catastrophe, 
it  is  so  contrived,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  chorus,  who,  fixing  their 
hopes  in  the  heavens,  are  unshaken 
by  sublunary  griefs,  not  only  that  all 
should  terminate 

''  In  peace  of  spiiit  aad  tublime  repo«e,** 

but  also  that  this  conclusion  should 
be  expressly  drawn  out  in  words  as 
the  great  moral  txifivim  of  the  dra- 
ma; in  which,  as  in  other  features, 
it  recalls,  in  its  most  exquisite  form, 
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the  Grecian  model  which  it  pro- 
posed, together  with  that  fine  trans- 
figuration of  moral  purpose  that  be- 
longed to  a  higher,  purer,  and  far 
holier  religion. 

Peace,  then,  severe  tranquillity, 
the  brooding  calm,  or  [uXnn,  of  the 
Greeks,  is  the  final  key  into  which 
all  the  storms  of  passion  modulate 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  great 
poets. 

**  In  war  itself — ^war  is  no  ultimate  end."f 

All  tumult  is  for  the  sake  of  rest — 
action,  with  a  view  to  durable  pos- 
session— tempest,  but  the  harbinger 
of  calm — suffering,  the  condition  of 

Sermanent  enjoyment  Peace,  in  a 
ouble  sense,  may  be  supposed  in- 
scribed on  the  portals  of  all  ceme- 
teries :  the  peace,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  visible  scene,  as  the  final 
haven  after  the  storms  of  life, — and 
in  this  sense  the  sentiment  belongs 
equally  to  the  Pagan,  the  Maho« 
metan,  and  the  Christian ;  secondly, 
the  peace  of  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God,  in  the  meek  surrender  at  his 
call  of  those  on  whom  our  pro- 
foundest  affections  had  settled.  This 
sentiment  is  xttr  ^•x^Vy  if  not  exclu- 
sively, a  sentiment  of  Christianity. 
And  this  it  is  in  which  all  Christian 
epitaphs  should  terminate.  Hence 
(as,  we  think,  Mr  Wordsworth  has 
remarked)  it  is  peculiarly  offensive 
to  a  just  taste,  were  no  higher  prin- 
ciple offended,  that  despair— or  ob- 
stinate refusal  of  consolation— should 
influence  the  expression  of  an  epi- 
taph. The  example  which  we  be- 
lieve that  he  alleges  of  this  capital 
fault,  is  from  the  famous  monument 
erected  by  Sir  Brooke  Boothby  to  his 
only  daughter.  The  closing  words 
of  the  inscription  are  to  this  effect 
— **  The  wretched  parents  ventured 
their  all  upon  this  trail  bark,  and  the 
wreck  was  totaV*  Here  there  are 
three  gross  faults :  1st,  It  is  a  rebel- 
lious expression  of  despair,  and  that 
within  tne  very  walls  of  a  Christian 
church :  2d,  As  a  movement  o(  violent 
passion,  it  is  transient :  despair  can- 
not long  sustain  itself:  hence  it  is 
pointedly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
diira^'/i^  of  a  marble  record.   How 


*  See  the  fine  incidents  (Paradiic  Lost,  b.  ix.)  of  the  earliest  hostility  amongst  ani- 
lals,  which  fir«t  announce  to  Adam  the  immeasurable  extent  of  the  wreck, 
f  Coleridfe*s  Wallensteip. 
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puerile  to  eculpture  laborioutlj  with 
the  chisel,  and  thus  invest  with  a 
monumental  eternity,  a  sentiment 
which  must  already  have  become 
obsolete  before  the  sculptor  has  fi- 
nished his  task !  Sdly,  This  vicious 
sentiment  is  expressed  figuratively; 
that  is,  fancifully.  Now,  all  action 
of  the  fancy  is  out  of  place  in  a  se- 
pulchral record.  No  sentiment  is 
there  appropriate  except  the  weight- 
iest, massiest,  and  most  elementary; 
no  expression  of  it,  except  the  sim- 
plest and  severest. 

«  Calm  paMiou  there  abide,  nujettle  paint.** 

These  great  laws  of  feeling,  in 
this  difficult  and  delicate  depart- 
ment of  composition,  are  obeyed 
with  more  rigour  in  the  epitaphs  of 
Dr  Parr,  than  perhaps  anywhere 
else.  He  was  himself  too  deeply 
sensible  of  human  frailty,  and  he 


[Mar, 


looked  im  to  a  moral  governor  of 
the  world  with  a  reverence  too  ha- 
bitual, to  have  allowed  himself  in 
rash  or  intemperate  thoughts,  when 
brought  upon  any  grouna  so  neari  v 
allied  to  his  sacred  functions.  Andf, 
with  regard  to  the  expression  of  hia 
thoughts,  except  to  the  extent  of  a 
single  word^as  for  instance,  veiifi- 
cari,  in  which  the  metaphorical  ap- 
plication has  almost  obliterated  the 
original  meaning — we  remember  no- 
thing figurative,  nothing  too  gay,  no- 
thing luxuriant  ;^all  u  chaste--«ll 
classical — all  suited  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  case.  Had  Dr  Parr,  therefore, 
written  under  the  additional  re- 
straints of  verse,  and  had  he  oftener 
achieved  a  distinguished  success  in 
the  pathetic,  as  an  artist  in  Monu- 
mental Inscriptions,  we  must  have 
been  compelled  to  place  him  in  the 
very  highest  class.* 


*  The  criticitma  which  Dr  Parr  received  upon  hit  epitapha  he  bore  impatiently.  He 
bad  lofty  notions,  with  which  few  people  had  much  sympadiy,  on  the  dignity  of  his  art : 
magnifieaho  apottoiatum  meum,  was  his  motto.  And  in  reality,  having  cultivated  it  a  good 
deal,  and  meditated  on  it  still  more,  he  had  naturally  come  to  perceive  truths  and  relations 
of  truth  (for  every  thing  intellectual  yields  upon  investigation  a  world  of  new  views)  to  which 
men  in  general  were  blind  from  mere  defect  of  attention.  This  fretted  him ;  and  in  eomo 
instances  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  criticisms  were  both  frivolous  and  vexatious. 
Could  it  be  credited  that  Giarles  Fox,  who  wrote  very  passable  Greek  verses,  and  other 
scholars  as  good,  were  actually  unacquainted  with  the  true  Roman  sense  of  the  word  Prcm 
babHis  f  Dr  Parr  bad  described  Johnson  as  probabilis  poeta,  meaning,  of  course,  a  respect^ 
able  port — one'  that  wrote  creditably,  one  upon  whom  approbation  might  justly  settle. 
This  is  the  true  and  sole  use  of  the  word  in  cUssical  Latinity.  jRatio  probabilis  u  an  argu- 
ment, &c.,  such  as  the  understanding  can  submit  to,  in  contradistinction  to  one  that  com- 
mands instant  and  universal  assent.  So,  again,  the  elegant  Gravina,  in  a  passage  now  lying 
open  before  us,  says  Probabilis  orator,  for  a  pretty  good  speaker.  But  Dr  Parr's  critics 
clearly  understood  the  word  as  sjmonymous  with  verinmiHs,  or  as  answering  to  the  English 
word  probable,  in  the  sense  of  having  an  overbalance  of  chances  in  its  favour.  Horrssco 
rsfsrens  !  such  a  use  of  the  word  probabilis  would  be  the  merttt  d^g-Latin. 
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Londouy  April  Stk,  1881. 

SiR»— Before  what  1  am  about  to 
write  can  meet  the  eye  of  the  public, 
the  plan  of  reform  wiil  be  materially 
altered,  or  Parliament  wUl  be  dis- 
•olved.  This  seems  certain,  and  yet 
I  find  in  it  no  cause  for  silence.  In 
the  one  case  no  satisfactory  alteration 
can  be  expected,  because  none  has 
even  been  proposed ;  and  in  the  other, 
the  public  mind  has  great  need  of  in- 
formation on  the  question.  In  either, 
I  therefore  can  scarcely  write  in  rain. 

From  divers  reasons,  I  am  a  re- 
former. I  am  one  of  those  who  think 
that,  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  desti- 
tute of  public  confidence,  and  has 
managed  public  affiedrs  in  a  most  per- 
nicious manner. 

While  the  condemned  borotu^hs 
formed  only  a  party  question,  and  had 
no  iojurious  effect  on  public  feeling, 
judgment  respecting  tnem  could  be 
evaded ;  but  now  the  case  is  different 
The  Executive  has  solemnly  arraign- 
ed them,  and  in  common  with  my 
fellow-subjects,  I  am  compelled  to 
pronounce  a  verdict  before  God  and 
my  country.  I  cannot  say  that  an  ir- 
responsible individual,  even  if  he  be 
a  Peer,  ought,  through  the  accidental 
command  of  property,  to  be  suffered 
to  sell  seats  in  Parliament;  or,takine 
the  matter  in  the  best  light,  that  such 
an  individual  ought  to  be  suffered  to 
bestow  seats  gratuitously  on  his  re- 
latives, or  other  people,  at  his  plea- 
sure. And  I  cannot  say  that  a  hand- 
ful of  individuals,  even  though  they 
belong  to  the  people,  ou^ht  to  be 
permitted  to  sell  seats  without  ca» 
ring  for  character,  principle,  or  any 
thiDg,saveprice,intiie  buyers.  Those 
who  think  such  things  lawful  and 
innocent,  may  justly  defend  ^e 
boroughs,  but  I  am  not  one  of  them. 
The  question  with  me  is,  whether  I 
will  defend  that  which  I  believe,  how- 
ever erroneously,  to  be  illegal  and 
immoral;  and  I  cannot  hesitate.  I 
might  find  more  difiScultr  in  deci- 
ding, if  the  good  which  flows  from 
such  means  could  not  be  reached  in 
any  other  wav ;  but  my  conviction  is, 
that  it  is  attainable  through  different 
ones  of  unezceptionablechiffacter. 


The  power  of  the  Crown  and  tiie 
Aristocracy  has  been  long  rapidly  de- 
clining in  the  House  m  Commons 
under  the  existing  system.  How? 
Many  of  the  seats  which  supported, 
have  been  turned  affainst,  them.  By 
what  means  ?  The  Tower  part  of  the 
electors  have  become  infinitely  more 
numerous  and  democratic  in  their 
feelings ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
have  done  this,  they  have  ejected 
Tory  for  Whig,  and  Whig  for  Radi- 
cal. At  several  elections,  previously 
to  the  last,  the  Crown  and  Aristocrat 
tic  party  depended  chiefly  on  its  hos- 
tility to  the  Catiiolic  claims,  and  when 
it  could  no  longer  do  so,  it  was  swept 
out  of  almost  every  open  place.  With 
the  present  system  these  things  are 
certain — 1.  Inatthelow,  democratic 
party  of  electors  will  regularly  in- 
crease, far  more  rapidly  than  the 
other.  2.  That  the  separate  press  it 
now  possesses  vrill  constantly  keep 
its  feelings  in  the  worst  state.  8. 
That  it  must,  aided,  as  it  is  sure  to 
be,  by  a  large  part  of  the  close 
boroughs,  command  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  system  is  giving  the  Radi- 
cals all  they  seek,  and  taking  from  the 
anti-reformers  all  they  wish  to  retain ; 
it  is  establishing  in  most  counties  and 
open  boroughs,  what  is  equal  in  effect 
to  universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot. 

Until  lately,  reform  was  only  advo- 
cated by  constitutional  means,  and  a 
Btrongpartyof  the  middle  classes  was 
opposed  to  it.  At  present,  clubs  are 
forming  hi  all  directions,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  violent  reformen 
to  Parliament  free  of  expense.  I  be- 
lieve that  while  the  question  is  un- 
settied,  they  cannot  be  put  down ;  and 
if  they  be  not,  it  is  morally  certain 
tiiat  they  will  multiply  until  they  con- 
vert most  open  placet  into  radical 
dose  borougns.  If  reform  be  delay- 
ed, the  Whigs,  at  the  next  election, 
may  monopolise  the  vast  majority  of 
open  seats  in  both  county  and  bo- 
rough ;  and  it  will  strengthen  their 
monopoly  at  every  succeeding  one. 
On  it  every  election  will  turn,  and 
through  it  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  largeljr  compo- 
sed of  men  of  the  most  dioigeroue 
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general  principles  and  character. 
Thus  the  condemned  .horoughs  will 
practically  form  the  parent  of  a  great 
number  of  destructive  democratic 
ones. 

Reform  is  no  longer  a  party  ques- 
tion between  Whig  and  Tory,  but  one 
between  the  Aristocracy  and  Demo- 
cracy; instead  of  dividing  parties, 
and  connecting  classes  and  interests, 
as  it  did  until  lately,  it  does  the  re- 
verse. It  is  made  by  the  reformers, 
and  their  press,  a  cause  of  bitter  hos- 
tility to  the  upper  classes,  and  a  means 
of  combining  all  other  classes  against 
them ;  through  it  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple are  led  to  embrace  the  most  dan- 
fferous  general  doctrines.  It  destroys 
Whiggism  and  Toryism,  Whig  and 
Tory,  in  the  correct  constitutional 
sense  of  the  terms ;  itarravs  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  and  the  subject 
against  the  ruler ;  it  renders  the  mass 
of  the  population  turbulent  and  dis- 
affectea ;  and  it  makes  a  public  ene- 
my of  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
refused,  it  must  henceforward  keep 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  op- 
position, not  only  on  it,  but  in  gene- 
ral feeling.  The  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has,  in  my  judgment, 
permanently  passed  from  the  oppo- 
nents to  the  advocates  of  reform. 

I  find  in  this,  reason  to  think  reform 
is  highly  expedient 

When  I  am  asked  how  the  monar- 
chical government  can  be  carried  on 
with  reform,  I  must  reply  by  asking 
— was  the  Wellington  Ministry  able 
to  carry  it  on  without  ?  Can  it  now 
be  carried  on  by  a  Tory  Ministry,  or 
any  other  than  one  of  reformers  ? 
When  I  am  assured  that  reform  will 
create  democratic  rulers  and  revolu- 
tion, I  am  constrained  to  enquire 
what  the  refusal  of  it  will  create. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  confesses 
that  his  Ministry  was  principally  ex- 
pelled from  office  by  this  question  ; 
and  matters  are  now  far  worse  than 
they  were  when  it  fell.  A  dissolution 
of  Parliament  at  this  moment  would 
create  a  House  of  Commons  decided- 
ly hostile  in  general  creed  to  tlie 
anti-reformers — violently  democra- 
tic and  revolutionary  in  every  thing; 
and  such  a  House  would  secure  office 
to  a  democratic  and  revolutionary 
Ministry.  If  the  King  wish  to  dis- 
crown himself  and  destroy  the  Throne 
he  occupies,  he  has  onlv  to  consent 
to  this  oissolutioo;  a  single  Parlia- 
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ment  such  as  it  would  form,  could 
scarcely  fail  of  ensuring  the  exchange 
of  the  monarciiy  for  a  republic.  I  am 
told  that  he  will  consent,  if  reform 
cannot  be  carried  without ;  and  there- 
fore, however  deeply  I  may  lament 
his  error,  I  still  must  regulate  my  opi- 
nion by  it.  I  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  carried  on  without 
reform — that  a  Tory  Ministry  could 
not  stand  without  at  once  granting  it 
—and  that  to  delay  the  concession  of 
it  would  be  highly  injurious  ;  of 
course  I  think  it  a  matter  of  public 
necessity. 

I  speak  thus,  not  to  refute  or  blame 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  to  justify 
myself. 

Reform  therefore  with  me  is  a  mat- 
ter of  mords,  reason,  expediency, 
and  necessity ;  but  then  I  must  have 
that  which  they  call  for.  I  can  sanc- 
tion no  reform  which,  in  removing 
evils,  will  destroy  things  not  com- 
plained of,  but  confessed  by  all  to  be 
of  the  highest  value.  In  the  first 
place,  what  is  manifestly  defective, 
impure,  and  erroneous,  must  be  ta- 
ken away ;  in  the  second,  the  fair  and 
reasonable  demands  of  the  reformers 
must  be  so  far  satisfied  that  reform 
may  no  longer  be  a  party  and  elec- 
tion question ;  and,  in  the  third,  all 
which  is  blameless  and  beneficial  in 
the  existing  system  must  be  careful- 
ly preserved. 

Although  so  much  in  these  days  is 
said  and  written  on  a  representative 
form  of  government,  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  thing  so  little  understood. 
What  are  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  popular  division  of  the  Legisla- 
ture? 

It  ought  demonstrably  to  act  with 
the  utmost  impartiality  between  in- 
terest and  interest,  class  and  class,  for 
general  benefit;  and  to  give  equal 
protection  to  every  part  Si  the  com- 
munity. 

It  ought,  as  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance,  to  give  tiiat  ample  secu- 
rity to  property  which,  in  the  confes- 
sion of  all,  forms  the  comer-stone  of 
public  and  private  wealth  and  pros- 
perity. 

It  ought  to  manage  the  general  af- 
fairs ofthe  nation  m  the  most  wise, 
just,  and  upright  manner  possible. 

As  to  powers,  it  virtually  or  otbei^ 
wise  appoints  Judges,  and  dkecte 
the  Ministry ;  ft  makes  and  an 
laws,  and  htU  every  thing  al  Ui  ] 
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cy ;  in  this  country,  it  calls  itself  om- 
nipotent. 

The  mode  of  electing  this  body  is 
but  a  means — it  is  only  an  engine  for 
attaining  a  given  end.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise  ought 
clearly  to  be  made  without  reference 
to  private  right  and  fain,  and  solely 
to  form  the  body  in  the  best  possible, 
manner  with  regard  to  its  duties  and 
powers. 

This  division  of  the  Legislature 
oi^ht  not  to  be  chosen  by  the  Exe- 
cutive, because  there  could  be  no 
freedom ;  it  ought  not  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Peers,  because  there  could  be 
little  freedom  and  no  impartial  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  ought  to  be 
chosen  by  the  lower  or  middle  class- 
es. Yet  such  is  the  general  conclu- 
sion. The  argument  really  is — The 
Executive  and  Peers  ought  to  have 
no  share  in  electing  the  House  of 
Commons,  ergo,  it  ought  to  be  elect- 
ed by  the  less  exalted  part  of  the  po- 
pulation. Nothing  could  be  concei- 
ved more  false  in  logic  and  principle. 
A  House  elected  by  either  the  Exe- 
cutive or  the  Peers  would  be  more 
able,  independent,  and  impartial; 
and  would  give  more  protection  to 

Eroperty  and  right,  than  one  elected 
y  the  classes  I  have  named ;  of 
course  the  latter  are  not  more  wor- 
thy of  possessing  the  power  of  elec- 
tion than  the  former. 

This  House  ought  to  represent,  in 
due  proportion,  every  class  and  inte- 
rest; therefore  the  doctrine  is  prepos- 
terous, that  it  belongs  to,  ana  ought 
to  be  chosen  by,  particular  classes. 
The  highest  have  as  much  right  to 
their  share  of  it  as  the  lowest ;  and 
each  interest  has  as  much  right  to  its 
share  as  any  class. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  House  should  consist  solely  of 
men  chosen  by  the  same  mode  of 
election.  It  has  to  do  much  more 
than  represent  the  feelings  and  pro- 
mote the  separate  interests  of  the  va- 
rious divisions  of  the  community.  It 
has  to  act  as  both  representative  and 
judge, — not  only  to  urge  the  claims 
of  each  division,  but  to  decide  on 
them  with  the  utmost  impartiality. 
Instead  of  being  an  assemblage  of 
warring  interests,  a  democratic  en- 
gine for  destroymg  the  aristocracy, 
or  a  collection  oi  combatants  for 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  aristocracy 
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and  democracy  against  each  other, 
it  is  in  the  main  an  independent  tri- 
bunal to  shew  equal  favour  to  all-^; 
to  dispense  the  same  measure  of  pure 
andisevere  Justice  to  every  part  of 
the  population.  It  is  intended  to  re- 
present the  community  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  disregard  of  the  distinctions 
of  interest  and  class.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  representation  is  to  make  it  this. 

It  is  as  essential  for  every  interest, 
as  it  is  for  every  class,  to  be  duly  re- 
presented ;  if  Uie  interest  be  not  so 
represented,  the  individuals  connect- 
ed with  it  cannot*  If  one  mode  of 
election  leave  in  effect  many  interests 
without  representatives,  the  adoption 
of  it  alone  must  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree unjust;  and  must  have  baleful 
operation  on  the  public  weal.  Col- 
lective as  well  as  individual  benefit 
makes  the  fair  and  effective  repre- 
sentation of  every  interest  a  matter 
of  the  first  conseouence. 

The  House  of  Commons  ought  to 
be  an  equitable  guardian  of  property. 
This  is  essential  for  the  benefit  of  idl 
—of  the  labourer  as  well  as  the  capi- 
talist, the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 
If  one  moae  of  election  will,  on  the 
one  hand,  expose  property,  or  large 
masses  of  it,  to  furious  attack,  and, 
on  the  other,  deprive  it  of  full  pro- 
tection, the  use  of  this  mode  alone 
must  be  confiscation,  robbery,  and  a 
public  plague. 

It  is  of  the  first  consequence  that 
the  House  should  contain  the  talent 
requisite  for  enabling  it  to  discharge 
its  duties  and  exercise  its, powers 

Iiroperly.  Of  course  it  must  be  high- 
er injurious  to  use  one  mode  of  elec- 
tion only,  if  it  exclude  such  talent, 
or  any  material  portion  of  it 

It  is  a  matter  of  even  national  pre- 
servation that  the  House  should  judge 
with  severe  impartiality  between  one 
interest  or  class  and  another,  connect 
and  harmonize  the  variqus  divisions 
of  the  community,  and  above  all 
things,  prevent  war  between  the  aris- 
tocracy and  democracy.  If  one 
mode  of  election  will  m^e  its  deci- 
sions partial  and  unjust,  create  strife 
amidst  the  divisions,  and  light  up  ex- 
terminating war  between  the  aristo- 
cracy and  democracy,  the  use  of  this 
mode  alone  must  inevitably  produce 
the  fall  of  the  empire. 

The  right  of  representation  exists, 
that  all  parts  of  the  community  may 
have  due  regard  paid  to  their  senti- 
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moBtB  and  intorests,  but  not  to  give 
aBcendencj  and  control  to  any  of 
ihem.  Sentiments  and  IntereBts  are 
to  be  represented,  that  tbey  maj  bo 
hkly  heard,  but  not  that  thef  may 
be  implicitly  obeyed ;  it  is  essentifd 
that  the  House  should  be  duly  ac- 

Suainted  with  them,  and  listen  to 
lem  with  the  utmost  attention ;  but 
H  is  equally  so  that  it  should  firmly 
oppose  them  when  in  error.  It  has 
to  pay  this  regard  to  them,  and  it  has 
also  to  manage  the  collectiTe  affiiirs 
of  the  empire  in  the  beet  possible 
manner;  therefore,  it  is  not  more 
necessary  that  the  community  should 
ei^oy  this  limited  rieht  of  represen- 
tation, than  it  is  that  tne  House  should 
possess  the  right  of  independent,  im- 
partial judgment 

Of  course,  the  fashionable  doctrine, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  be  chosen  solely  or  principally l)y 
the  lower  or  middle  classes  through 
popular  election  alone,  is  ridiculous. 
The  higher  classes  have  as  much 
right  to  elect  it  as  any  other,  and 
none  of  them  hare  any  right  beyond 
that  of  limited  representation.  Inde- 
pendence and  impartiality  are  the 
grand  essentials  in  the  House,  be- 
eause  without  them,  other  qualifica- 
tions would  be  mischievous  or  use- 
less. It  would  be  destitute  of  them. 
If  elected  by  the  Executive  or  Peers; 
and  it  would  be  equally  so,  if  elected 
by  the  populace  or  middle  classes ; 
eonsequentiy,  the  two  latter  have  no 
more  right  to  elect  it  than  the  two 
former.  To  make  it  hidependent  and 
Impartial,  it  must  be  elected  by  the 
people,  but  not  by  the  higher,  lower, 
•r  middle  part  of  them  on  private 
right;  after  allowing  for  the  proper 
■hare  of  representation,  it  must  be 
elected  by  such  detached,  selected 
parts  of  the  people,  as  may  be  the 
Best  calculated  for  rendering  it  so. 
The  doctrine  I  have  named,  really  or 
avowedly  strips  tiie  state— the  people 
in  their  corporate  character— of  all 
r%ht ;  it  whoUy  sacrifices  public 
right  to  private.  It  deprives  the  Le- 
mature  and  Executive  of  theirfunc- 
tlons,  and  makes  them  the  tools  of 
irresponsible  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion. By  it  tiie  right  of  representa- 
tion is  perverted  into  one  of  control 
and  tyranny ;  and  the  trust  bestowed 
OB  public  grounds,  is  dishonestiy 
changed  hito  vicious  private  pro- 
perty. 
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I  speak  in  the  abstract  according 
to  reason,  but  what  I  say  is  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  Constitution.  The 
laws  and  institutions  of  this  country 
form, on  the  whole,  the  most  popular 
system  of  government  ever  created ; 
in  every  &inff  they  take  power  to 
the  farthest  pomt  from  the  Executive, 
and  secure  it  to  the  people.  But^ 
and  in  this  consists  largely  their 
proud  superiority — they  make  no 
unjust  distinctions  amidst  the  people. 
They  include  all  nmks  in  the  term, 
and  they  shew  to  all  severe  impar* 
tiality;  they  bestow  popular  trusts 
on  the  principle,  not  of  exaltation  or 
debasement,  riches  or  poverty,  but 
of  qualification;  they  me  some  to 
Peers — ^they  confine  others  to  men 
of  much  property,  and  in  all  they  are 
as  iealous  or  the  populace  as  of  the 
nobility.  They  appoint  certain  in- 
dividuals selected  from  this  rank  or 
that,  on  the  score  of  fitness  to  dis- 
charge certain  public  duties;  but 
private  right  is  out  of  the  question. 

At  the  oest,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  originally  formed  to  be 
the  auxiliary  of  the  Executive.  For 
a  long  period  it  was  used  as  the  in- 
strument of  the  latter,  and  was  des- 
titute of  the  independent  powers  it 
now  possesses.  For  a  long  period, 
the  Executive  had  the  means  of  con- 
trolling it,  in  the  power  to  add  to  its 
members.  In  its  growth,  so  littie 
regard  was  paid  to  individual  and 
popular  righ^  that,  in  many  places, 
the  vote  was  only  given  to  such  elec- 
tors as  were  likely  to  elect  men  no- 
minated by  the  Executive.  It  rose 
to  maturity  on  the  principle,  that  the 
power  to  elect  should  oe  granted 
with  reference  to  the  good  of  the 
state— that  the  popular  influence  in 
it  should  be  carefully  balanced— that 
the  upper  classes  should  be  at  least 
as  fully  represented  as  any  other^ 
and  that  a  large  portion  of  it  should 
be  wholly  inaependent  of  popular 
influence,  and  even  under  that  ^  the 
Crown. 

The  constitution  manifests  the  ut- 
most anxiety,  not  only  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  House,  but  also  in 
its  privilege8,and  the  laws  to  prerest 
the  rightof  representation  from  bebig 
perverted  into  one  of  dictation.  Tke 
electors,  after  choosing  their  rww- 
sentative,  have  no  power  over  1hM| 
it  is  only  by  breach  of  privHa^  Art 
tiiey  can  know  how  he  tviaS|  tW 
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fhey  are  only  suffered  to  address  the 
House  by  petitioa,  They  have  the 
power  to  elect,  not  that  they  may 
dictate  to  and  gorem  the  House,  but 
that  it  may  be  composed  of  the  most 
fitting  men;  and  the  power  to  re« 
strain  its  conduct  is  expressly  con-> 
fided  to  other  hands;  every  thing 
possible  is  done  to  make  it  as  ind^ 

Sendent  of  tibem  as  of  the  Executive. 
Imost  the  only  portion  of  tyranny 
contained  in  the  constitution,  has  for 
its  object  to  make  the  House  of  Com- 
mons perfectly  independent  and  im<* 
partiaf—perfectly  frejs  from  the  die* 
tadon  of  electors  and  popular  feeling, 
as  well  as  from  all  other. 

The  existence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  does  inuch  to  produce  the  de* 
lusion,  that  the  other  House  belongs 
exclusivelv  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  They  are  not  separate  legis- 
latures, having  the  same  duties  and 
powers  J  they  are  the  two  parts  of  a 
whole,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  their 
duties  andpowers  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent The  Peer  is  disqualified  by 
his  oflSce  for  interfering  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lower  House,  but  his 
brothers  and  sons  are  not :  the  dis- 
qualification is  a  special  one,  resting 
on  the  individual,  but  not  on  the 
Class.  The  House  of  Commons  is  to 
fairly  represent  and  act  for  all  classes 
— the  whole  population,  save  speci- 
fied individuals;  and  the  House  of 
Lords  exists  for  common  good,  part- 
ly to  assist  and  rej^ate  it,  and  part- 
ly to  perform  totaffy  different  duties* 
The  Aristocracy  must  have  its  share 
in  electing  the  former,  to  be  placed 
on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

From  all  this  it  appears  undeniable, 

1,  That  as  the  House  of  Commons 
demonstrably  exists  to  represent  the 
community  in  its  collective  indivisible 
character,  as  well  as  its  component 
parts — to  act  in  the  best  possible 
manner  for  the  empire  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  well  as  for  separate  interests 
and  classes ;  it  is  not  more  necessarr 
for  the  parts  to  be  falrl  v  representea, 
than  it  is  for  the  whole  to  be  so— it 
is  not  more  essential  for  the  claims 
of  the  separate  interests  and  classes  to 
be  brought  properly  before  the  House, 
than  it  is  for  them  to  be  decided  on 
with  severe  impartiality,  on  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  common  good  alone. 

2.  That,  therefore,  the  system  of 
election  should  be  qttit«  as  anxious 
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to  make  the  House  in  the  aggregate 
independent  and  impartial,  as  to 
eause  the  various  parts  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  equitably  represented 
in  it. 

8.  That  the  claims  to  form,  and 
dictate  to,  the  House,  put  fortii  by 
these  classes  or  those,  are  ground- 
less, unjust,  and  destructive.  The 
right  to  distiibute  the  power  tor  elect 
belongs  to  the  state,  and  the  right 
of  the  individual  and  class  amounts 
onlv  to  this,  that  the  distribution 
shall  be  made  without  favour  and 
prejudice,  in  the  manner  best  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  general  weal. 
The  alleged  right  to  dictate  is  so  far 
destitute  of  foundation,  that  the 
House  is  chosen  by  the  people,  chief- 
1 V  that  it  may  be  free  from  dictation : 
the  grand  essentials  in  the  House 
with  regard  to  both  intention  and  law 
are,  perfect  independence  and  im- 
partiality between  man  and  man, 
class  and  class,  electors  and  the  po- 
pulation in  the  body,  popular  feelmg 
and  the  interests  of  the  empire.  The 
system  of  election,  therefore,  after 
bestowing  eauitable  representation, 
ought  in  Doth  right  and  duty  to  dis- 
pose of  the  franchise  in  any  manneiP 
that  will  make  the  House  what  it 
ought  to  be  collectively. 

Taking  what  I  have  said  as  my 
test,  I  find  the  old  system  of  election 
exceedingly  erroneous  and  defective, 
and  the  proposed  new  one  infinitely 
more  so.  The  former  is  generally 
good  in  principle,  but  faulty  in  pro- 
vision; the  latter  is  very  faulty  in 
both,  its  principle  is  as  bad  in  some 
points,  as  good  m  others. 

In  the  m'st  place,  the  old  system 
provides  the  means  for  enabling 
every  interest  and  class  to  be  duly 
represented,  but  it  does  not  place 
themunder  proper  regulation;  there- 
fore, they  are  neglected  or  abused. 
But  the  new  one  annihilates  such 
means ;  while  it  pretends  to  establish 
equal  representation,  it  prohibits 
many  interests  and  classes  from  being 
represented. 

The  power  of  election  is  to  be 
chiefly  confined  to  two  or  three  des- 
criptions of  people,  who  are  tiie 
same  in  every  place,  and  who  have 
littie  connexion  with  the  various  in- 
terests which  need  representation 
the  most  If  the  electors  vote  in- 
dependentiy,  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, shipowners,  bankers,  people 
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of  independent  fortune— all  who 
have  on  private  and  public  grounds 
the  best  claims  to  representatives, 
will  be  in  the  minority,  and  have 
none.  The  members  of  some  in- 
terests may  prevail  by  numbers  and 
influence, but  those  of  various  others 
will  find  it  impossible  to  return  men 
who  are  not  opposed  to  them.  The 
doctrine,  that  the  members  of  a  place 
represent  all  its  electors,  is  of  small 
value,  because  they  perhaps  differ 
from  almost  half  these  electors  in 
creed.  Granting  that  the  bankers 
or  shipowners  of  any  place  could 
prevail  on  its  members,  elected  by 
the  shopkeepers,  to  plead  their 
cause;  such  advocates  would  be 
worthless  to  them,  compared  with 
others  of  their  own  electmg. 

The  cry  is,  that  all  men  ought  to 
be  fairly  and  equally  represented, 
and  a  plan  of  reform  is  brought  for* 
ward  for  the  express  purpose  of 
causing  them  to  be  so ;  yet  under 
this  plan,bankers,colonialmerchant8, 
shipowners,  &c  &c,  will  have  no 
representatives  in  regard  to  their 
trades  and  fortunes,  the  matters  on 
which  representation  is  the  most 
essential  to  them.  While  this  is  the 
case  with  them,  shopkeepers,  a  few 
kinds  of  manufacturers  and  land- 
owners, will  fill  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  the  advocates  of  their 
particular  trades  and  interests,  and 
to  a  large  extent  with  the  opponents 
of  those  of  the  divisions  of  the  com- 
munity which  will  be  denied  repre- 
sentatives. In  respect  of  business 
and  property,  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity is  to  have  representatives  and 
interested  champions,  but  the  other 
is  to  have  only  neutrals  and  interested 
enemies. 

The  criminal  injustice  of  this  can 
be  denied  by  no  man,  for  who  can 
say  that  the  banker  and  shipowner 
have  not  as  much  right  to  have  their 
^^e  and  property  represented,  as 
the  landowner  and  cotton  manufiac- 
turer?  The  injustice  of  it  is  the 
greater,  because  those  who  are  to 
monopolize  the  representation  in 
towns,  are  men  who  have  scarcely 
any  need  of  representatives  in  regard 
to  their  separate  interests.  Laws 
which  affect  exclusively  the  trade  and 
property  of  shopkeepers,  and  the  oc- 
cupiers of  small  private  houses,  are 
rarely  enacted;  but  laws  affectinff 
exclusively  those  of  the  divisions  of 
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tlie  community  which  are  to  have  no 
representatives,  are  frequently  made 
and  altered. 

Ministers  say  their  plan  will  give 
representatives  to  the  different  in- 
terests ;  but  what  is  their  evidence  ? 
They  assert,  that  by  giving  repre- 
sentatives to  a  seaport,  they  give 
them  to  its  shipowners.  Now  a  sea- 
port must  of  necessity  be  a  place  of 
much  foreign  and  domestic  trade; 
its  merchants,  shopkeepers,  &c,  must 
far  outnumber  its  shipowners ;  and 
they  conceive  that  the  separate  in- 
terests of  the  latter  are  opposed  to 
their  own.  The  shipowners  of  course 
must  get  any  thing  rather  than  re- 
presentatives. Bankers,  colonial 
merchants,  &c,  form  a  trifling  mino- 
rity everywhere,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  return  members. 
There  can  here  be  neither  direct  nor 
virtual  representation. 

On  public  grounds  alone,  it  is  of 
the  first  consequence  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  contain  a  due 
proportion  of  the  members  of  every 
interest— should  contain  bankers, 
shipowners,  and  merchants,  as  well 
as  ^downers  and  cotton  or  woollen 
manufacturers.  This  is  essential  on 
the  score  of  information ;  without  it 
the  House  cannot  legislate  justly  and 
wisely. 

Thus  then  many  important  inte- 
rests and  classes  are  to  be  denied 
representatives,  while  the  House  is 
to  be  in  a  considerable  degree  com- 
posed of  their  enemies,  and  vast 
masses  of  attached  property  are  to 
be  left  without  protection — why? 
Because,  forsooth!  the  House  is  to 
be  wholly  chosen  by  the  people 
through  one  mode  of  election.  Are 
not  then  bankers,  merchants,  &c^,  as 
much  a  part  of  the  people  as  shop- 
keepers r  And  ought  not  the  means 
to  be  made  subservient  to  the  end  ? 
Right  and  justice  are  to  be  sacrificed 
to  numbers  and  accident;  the  end 
is  to  be  made  unattainable  for  the 
sake  of  the  means ;  and  equality  of 
representation  is  to  be  destroyed, 
that  a  certain  system  of  election  may 
be  established. 

I  am  blaming  the  plan,  not  for 
giving  representation  to  shopkeepers 
and  others,  but  for  denying  it  to  the 

rest  of  the  people.    I  insist  that  all 
..ft:  .       ^ 


ought  to  be  made  equal,  and  tiiat 
is  Uie  height  of  injustice  to  g^?e  too 
parts  of  the  people  the  pffiVW  if 
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elect  representatives  identified  with 
them  In  opinion,  feeling,  and  inte- 
rest, and  refuse  it  to  other  parts — to 
enable  one  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty to  send  into  Parliament  men  hos- 
tile to  the  trade  and  property  of  the 
other,  and  to  prohibit  the  latter  from 
sending  into  it  defenders. 

Under  the  existing  system,  if  an 
interest  be  too  weak  in  numbers  to 
obtain  seats  in  any  other  manner,  it 
can  buy  those  of  a  small  borough : 
or  its  more  wealthy  members  can, 
on  their  own  account,  gain  seats  in 
a  similar  way,  without  the  risk,  cost, 
and  pledges  of  a  contest  I  mnt 
that  the  means  are  impure  ana  de- 
fective, but  I  can  only  surrender 
them  on  condition  that  the  same  end 
shall  be  gained  by  others  of  better 
character. 

It  is  of  great  public  consequence 
that  the  moneyed  interest  should  be 
duly  represented— suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  banks  were  permitted 
to  elect  from  bankers  as  their  mem- 
bers. The  case  is  the  same  touching 
the  shipping  interest;  tiierefore  sup- 
pose the  shipowners  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  ports  were  suffered  to  elect 
two  members  from  amidst  them- 
selves.   How  would  this  operate  ? 

With  regard  to  means,  it  would 
be  even  more  unexceptionable  than 
the  mode  of  election  prescribed  by 
the  new  plan ;  the  members  would 
be  elected  exclusively  by  the  people 
in  the  most  pure  and  independent 
manner.  In  respect  of  the  end, 
bankers  and  shipowners  would  be 
represented  precisely  as  landowners 
and  shopkeepers  are  to  be. 

This  might  be  extended  to  every 
interest  which  is  of  sufficient  public 
value  to  deserve  representatives,  and 
too  weak  to  gain  them  by  the  com- 
mon mode  or  election.  It  is  essen- 
tial for  placing  the  people  on  an 
equality;  that  part  or  them  which 
would  gain  representatives  through 
it,  would  possess  no  real  advantage 
over  the  other,  and  must  be  desti- 
tute of  them  without  it  Thus  the 
benefits  of  the  existing  system  might 
be  preserved,  enlarged,  and  regu- 
lated. 

What  can  be  said  against  it?  Will 
any  one  assert  that  the  means  ought 
not  to  be  varied  and  extended  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  equal  repre- 
sentation ;  or  atSx  if  great  masses  of 
the  people  cannot  gain  representa- 


tives by  one  mode  of  election,  they 
must  be  restricted  from  the  use  of 
any  other?  No.  But  I  am  recom- 
mending something  new — well,  a 
change  is  forced  on  me,  and  I  am 
only  struggling  to  make  it  a  proper 
one :  I  merely  advise  new  means  to 
secure  an  old  end. 

In  respect  therefore  of  just  and 
equal  representation,  the  plan  of 
Ministers  is  extremely  erroneous  and 
defective ;  it  will  give  the  contrary 
from  this,  it  will  leave  property  to 
a  vast  extent  without  protection.  It 
confines  the  power  of  election  in  a 
great  measure  to  those  whose  pro- 
perty is  in  no  danger,  and  who  seek 
to  destroy  that  of  others.  The  new 
electors  are  in  the  overwhelming 
majoritv  anxious  to  invade  the  pro- 
perty of  the  fundholders,  the  church, 
the  East  and  West  India  colonists, 
&c. ;  yet  this  property  is  to  have  no 
special  defenders.  Ministers  enter- 
tain projects  hostile  to  the  property 
of  the  colonial,  shipping,  ana  va- 
rious manufacturing  interests;  yet 
these  are  to  have  no  representatives. 
Enormous  masses  of  continualhr  as- 
sailed property  will  thus  be  left  de- 
fenceless. I  can  pay  no  regard  to 
the  doc^ne  that  the  influence  of 
property  will  compensate  for  the 
want  of  numbers,  because  every  one 
knows  that  this  influence  must  be 
constantly  divided  against  itself.  The 
property  of  landowners  and  manu- 
facturers weighs  against  that  of  fund- 
holders  and  West  India  colonists*- 
the  property  of  merchants  weighs 
against  tnat  of  shipowners — the  pro- 
perty of  one  mercantile  or  manufac- 
turing interest  weighs  against  that  of 
another;  what  then  becomes  of  the 
doctrine  ?  The  plan  of  Ministers  is, 
in  a  large  degree,  one  to  strip  at- 
tacked property  of  protection. 

Let  me  now  speak  of  talent,  the 
admission  of  which  is  essential  for 
preventing  the  House  of  Commons 
from  being  a  public  nuisance.  I  ad- 
vocate no  indiscriminate  admission 
of  it  for  its  own  sake,  therefore  what 
does  the  public  weal  call  for  ? 

The  House  ought  to  be  the  great 
teacher  and  gui(^  of  public  feeling, 
and  it  can  only  be  maae  so  by  tolent 
and  eloquence.  From  its  possession 
or  lack  of  these,  it  must  be  trusted 
and  followed,  or  despised  and  op- 
posed, by  the  people— it  must  make 
popular  opinion  a  subordinate  and 
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auxiliary  in  the  production  of  pros- 
perity, or  a  leader  in  destroying  the 
empire.  Talent  widiout  eloquence 
will  not  do ;  in  times  like  these,  elo- 
quence of  the  most  powerful  des- 
cription is  indispensable. 

The  talent  ana  eloquence  must  be 
combined  with  a  due  portion  of  in- 
formation and  experience.  The 
leaders  of  the  House  ought  to  follow 
politics  as  a  regular  and  laborious 
profession ;  if  an  apprenticeship  and 
constant  practice  be  essential  for 
making  a  man  a  good  mechanic,  they 
must  be  far  more  so  for  making  him 
a  good  statesman.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  always  in  it,  to  be  prac- 
tised in  debate,  familiarized  with 
public  business,  and  enabled  to  gain 
the  requisite  influence  over  bou  it 
and  the  public  mind.  If  a  man  sit 
in  one  Parliament  and  be  excluded 
ft'om  the  next,  his  exclusion  will 
drive  him  from  public  life,  or  inca- 
pacitate him  for  excelling  in  it:  in 
addition,  it  must  cause  fumost  half 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  politi- 
cal life  to  be  lost 

This  relates  to  those  who  follow 
politics  as  a  profession  for  the  siJce 
of  obtaining  office ;  but  the  presence 
in  the  House  of  other  able  men,  pos- 
sessed of  a  totally  different  kind  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  is  also 
necessary.  These  are  men  intimately 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
agricultural  and  trading  interests  of 
the  empire— experienced  landown- 
ers, maAufacturers,  merchants,  bank- 
ers, &c.  They  know  little  of  genend 
politics,  but  their  knowledge  of  their 
respective  trades  is  of  the  first  value 
in  every  respect  The  House  needs 
them  as  much  as  the  leaders. 

The  House  is,  and  ought  always  to 
be,  divided  into  two  great  parties, 
which  eternally  war  against  each 
other  on  opposite  creeds  for  the  sake 
of  office.  Upon  this  division  depends 
every  thing  dear  to  the  community. 
It  is  the  vital  principle  of  the  great 
constitutional  balance,  and  the  bul- 
wark of  popular  rights  and  liberties. 
It  gives  power  and  worth  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  is  essential 
for  preventing  it  from  becoming  a 
destructive  tyTant,or  a  servile  instru- 
ment of  tyranny. 

It  is  not  more  necessary  that  talent 
should  be  admitted  into  the  House, 
than  it  is  that  the  part  which  seeks 
office  should  be  equally  divided  b^ 
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tween  the  two  great  parties.  In  or* 
der  that  the  conduct  and  measures 
of  the  Executive  may  be  duly  scru-* 
tinized — its  errors  mav  be  effectually 
exposed  and  resisted — and  proper 
successors  to  the  Ministry  nuiy  be 
found,  in  case  it  be  incapable  and 
act  on  bad  principles — it  is  essential 
for  the  heads  or  Opposition  to  be 
fully  equal  to  Mimsters  in  talent 
This  is  a  vital  matter.  Every  one 
may  see  that  if  Sir  R.  Peel  and  a  few 
other  leaders  of  Opposition  were  out 
of  existence,  their  tdlowers  could  do 
nothing;  Ministers  would  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  House  and  power,  no 
matter  how  they  might  act 

It  is  essential  that  the  professional 
talent,  or  that  which  seeks  office, 
should  enter  the  House  perfectly  free 
from  bond  and  bias  witn  respect  to 
any  class  or  interest  If  Muusters 
owe  their  seats  to  the  landed  interest 
or  the  manufacturing  one,  to  the  aris- 
tocracy or  the  democracy,  they  must 
gain  them  ^  by  improper  pledge  and 

Prejudice,  retain  tnem  by  unjust  con* 
uct,  and  be  interested,  factious  par* 
tisans,  but  not  independent^  impar* 
tial  rulers.  If  the  heads  of  Opposi- 
tion gain  seats  in  the  same  way,  si* 
milar  evils  must  flow  from  it  The 
war  between  the  two  bodies,  instead 
of  being  a  wholesome  party  one 
for  general  good,  must  be  a  destruc* 
tive  one,  to  enable  different  interests^ 
and  the  aristocracy  and  democrac]f, 
to  ruin  each  other.  This  is  also  a  vi* 
tal  matter. 

The  existing  system  provides  for 
the  admission  of  professional  talent 
It  admits  it  free  of  cost  and  riak 
equally  on  both  sides,  gives  it  a  cer- 
tainty of  being  constantly  in  tlie 
House,  and  makes  it  reasonably  in- 
dependent of  class  and  interest  It» 
however,  makes  no  proper  provision 
for  admitting  the  other  kind  of  ta- 
lent, and  in  this  it  is  very  defective. 
What  is  the  new  plan  to  do  ?  In 
this  age,  which  boasts  so  eternally  of 
its  intellect  and  knowledge,  a  plan  is 
produced  for  reforming  the  Houm 
of  Commons.  It  is  panegvriaed  ae 
perfection ;  and  ^et,  mstead  of  crea- 
ting means  for  giving  the  House  the 
necessary  share  of  ttuent  and  inlbr- 
roation,  it  destroys  them ;  it  inten- 
tionally sweeps  them  away  vihM% 
thev  already  exist,  without  ewii 
wishing  to  replace  them  withiiftiiw 
II  is  to  reform  the  Heuse^  h§  ( 
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ling  from  it  eloquence,  witdom,  ex- 
perience, understanding,  and  know- 
ledge. The  amazing  fact  proves 
either  that  Its  parents  are  ignorant 
and  imbecile  beyond  conception,  or 
that  thej  deserve  to  be  impeached 
for  attempting  to  sacrifice  the  empire 
to  faction. 

Wliat  made  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  glorious  assembly  of  free- 
men it  has  been,  on  the  confession 
of  Ministers?  Its  talent  and  elo- 
quence, its  experience,  inteUigence, 
and  wisdom — its  glorious  assemblage 
of  splendid  ability— the  means  it  pos- 
sessed of  drawing  into  it  the  master 
spirits  of  the  time,  and  enabling  them 
both  to  cultivate  their  powers  to  the 
utmost,  and  employ  them  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner.  And,  above  all, 
that  glorious  band  of  gifted,  inde- 
pendent freemen  it  contained  as  the 
Opposition. 

Why  are  the  things  which  made  it 
such  an  assembly  to  be  taken  from 
it  ?  Have  modem  inventions  and 
discoveries  ascertained  that  talent 
ought  to  be  excluded?  No,  replr 
Ministers,  it  should  still  be  admitted. 
Do  democratic  interests  call  for  tiie 
exclusion  ?  Its  evils  will  fdl  chiefly 
on  the  democracy;  it  will  confine 
seats  to  aristocrats  and  men  of  larve 
fortune,  and  weUnii^  destroy  the 
popular  side  of  the  House  in  regard 
to  power  and  use.  It  is  really  a  most 
imiust  and  odious  aristocratic  mono- 
polv. 

But,  say  Mfaiisters,  talent  will  still 
gain  admittance.  How  ?— I  put  the 
Question  touching  means,  descrip- 
tion, and  quantity.  On  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  empire, 
notiiing  less  than  conclusive  demon- 
stration will  satisfy  me  or  any  pa- 
triotic man. — Where,  then,  is  ft? 
There  is  none ;  all  is  worthless  as- 
sertion, flatiy  opposed  to  reason  and 
fact. 

Ministers  tell  me  there  are  to  be 
no  more  close  boroughs,  and  I  am 
bound  to  believe  them ;  according  to 
them,  seats  are  only  to  be  obtained 
through  popular  election.  A  young 
man,  on  commencing  political  life, 
has  no  name  to  gain  him  a  seat ;  of 
course  he  will  only  be  able  to  gain 
one  by  sacrificing  a  large  amount  of 
private  fortune,  under  the  risk  of 
beinff  rejected :  if  he  succeed,  he 
will  know  that  bis  constituents  vrill 
fCtfcely  elect  him  a  fiecond  time> 
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and  that  he  can  only  enter  tiie 
House  again  by  similar  cost  and 
risk.  He  must  pay,  on  the  average, 
a  thousand  per  annum  for  his  sealC 
and  be  certain  that,  for  about  half 
his  life,  he  will  be  without  one.  This 
must  be  the  case,  unless  he  be  in 
ofiSce.  Granting  tiiat  he  might  have 
the  requbite  fortune,  he  would  still 
be  sure  that  he  could  not  be  con* 
stantiy  in  Parliament  to  cultivate 
politics  as  a  profession  with  hope  of 
success. 

Would  the  Pitts,  Burkes,  and  Can* 
niuffs  have  entered  the  House  under 
such  a  system  ?  Impossible.  It  either 
imposes  on  rising  talent  a  positive 

Srohibition,  or  tuces  from  it  all  in« 
ucement;  under  it  none  but  men 
of  large  independent  fortune— such 
men  as  rarehr  make  accomplished 
ministers  and  legislators— can  de* 
vote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
their  country  in  the  higher  depart^ 
meats  of  political  life;  and  thef 
must  be  denied  the  means  for  pro* 
perly  qualifying  themselves. 

The  plan  thus  destroys  the  onljT 
nursery  of  legislative  and  ministerial 
ability — the  great  source  from  which 
both  Parliament  and  the  Cabinet 
draw  their  talent  and  efficiency.  Aa 
it  is  to  prf^ibit  men  from  gaining 
eminence,  I  need  say  littie  of  the 
assertion  put  forth  bv  its  parents^ 
that  eminent  men  will  always  find 
seats.  Every  one  knows  that  if  a 
man  be  on  the  unpopular  side,  his 
talent  and  fame  alone  will  cause  him 
to  be  rejected  by  the  electors  of  po- 
pulous places.  At  the  best,  the  emi* 
nent  men  of  one  party  only  will  be 
able  to  enter  Parliament,  and  they 
must  do  it  by  pandering  to  popular 
passion  and  delusion ;  those  of  the 
other  party  will  be  excluded  by  theit 
eminence.  It  is  the  common  prae* 
tice  of  every  Ministry  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  the  election  of  its  more 
formidable  opponents ;  every  talent* 
ed  member  of  the  Opposition  will 
constantiy  have  to  susttun  a  fiirioua 
contest,  in  which  his  adversary  will 
be  supported  by  the  mighty  means 
of  Government ;  taking  into  account 
defeat  as  well  as  victory,  bis  seat, 
when  he  may  possess  one,  will  pro- 
bably cost  him  three  or  four  thou- 
sand per  annum. 

Reason  and  probability  may  be  put 
out  of  sight,  for  popular  election  has 
been  most  abundaoitiy  tried,  and  it 
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has  almoBt  invariably  excluded  men 
of  talent  and  eminence,  if  they  have 
not  been  demagogues  or  Ministers. 
Need  I  point  to  the  Burkes  and  She- 
ridans,  or  to  the  wretched  means  by 
which  Fox  won  its  favour  ?  Need  I 
say  that  it  has  twice  excluded  Lord 
J.  Russell  himself,  that  it  has  always 
treated  Lord  Brougham  in  the  same 
uncourteous  manner,  and  that,  at 
the  last  election,  it  even  excluded 
every  Minister  who  appealed  to  it  ? 
Can  any  one  be  ignorant  that  the 
greatest  statesmen,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  have  generally  been  desti- 
tute of  the  pecuniary  means  for 
maintaining  a  contest,  though  suc- 
cess might  be  certain ;  and  that  there- 
fore they  have  been,  if  out  of  office, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Ministry  with 
regard  to  popular  election  ?  It  is  in- 
conceivable how  a  Minister  can  be 
hardy  enough  to  assert,  in  the  teeth 
of  conclusive  experiment,  that,  un- 
der  the  new  plan,  eminent  men  will 
always  be  sure  of  seats;  and  it  is 
still  more  so,  how  any  one  can  be 
simple  enough  to  believe  him. 

It  the  more  eminent  leader  on  Che 
impopular  and  opposition  side  could 
get  a  seat,  the  case  would  be  diffe- 
rent with  his  less  gifted  associates, 
and  he  could  do  nothing  without 
them.  At  present,  Mr  Herries,  Mr 
Goulburn,  Mr  Croker,  &c.,are  as  ne- 
cessary in  Parliament  as  Sir  R.  Peel : 
each  has  his  particular  department 
of  public  business  in  which  he  is 
skilled;  therefore,  each  Minister  has 
an  able  inspector;  the  whole  are 
wanted  in  council  and  debate  as  an 
Opposition,  and  they  would  be  so 
should  Sir  Robert  be  called  on  to 
form  a  Ministry.  If  Parliament  were 
now  dissolved,  nearly  all,  by  the 
new  plan,  would  be  excluded  from 
the  next.  Should  Sir  Robert  be  re- 
turned, he  would  be  powerless  from 
the  absence  of  supporters.  It  is  of 
the  first  consequence  on  public 
grounds,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Op- 
position should  be  all  in  Parliament. 
Thus  the  plan  will  enable  any 
Ministry,  no  matter  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  to  exclude  the  body  of  its 
talented  opponents,  by  subjecting 
them  to  ruinous  contests,  and  em- 
ploying its  gigantic  means  of  seduc- 
tion  and  intimidation  against  them ; 
this  must  be  especially  the  case  if  it 
belong  to  the  popular  party  in  creed. 
Saving  the  individual;  there  must  be 


in  the  House  no  constitutiona]  oppo- 
sition talent  For  very  many  years 
Previously  to  1825,  the  plan  would 
ave  regularly  excludea  nearly  all 
the  Whig  talent ;  and  it  would  now 
treat  that  of  the  Tories  in  the  same 
manner.  Its  natural  operation  must 
be  to  exclude  always  that  of  one 
party  or  the  other ;  and  the  natural 
operation  of  this  must  be  to  divest 
both  of  talent 

Ministers  must,  of  necessity,  be 
in  Parliament;  therefore,  the  plan 
creates  new,  and  most  reprehensible 
qualifications  for  office.  A  Muiister 
must  have  the  nerve  to  brave  the 
unpopularity  of  a  contested  election, 
the  meanness  and  vice  to  practise 
the  arts  of  one,  and — assummg  that 
the  public  money  will  not  be  cor- 
ruptly wasted  in  returning  him— 
eitner  a  considerable  fortune,  or  the 
dishonesty  to  contract  debts  he  can- 
not pay.  To  the  inferior  ones,  it 
must  be  equivalent  to  about  a  total 
loss  of  salary ;  and  it  is  grossly  un- 
just, because  it  compels  a  public 
servant  to  dissipate  his  private  pro- 

Serty  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
uty.  They  must  be  in  the  body 
elected  by  some  particular  interest 
or  class— by  the  landed  interest,  or 
the  trading  one,  the  aristocracy,  or 
the  democracy;  and  this  must  make 
them,  in  pernicious  pledges  and  mea- 
sures, the  partisans  of  one  part  of 
the  community  against  the  other. 

Here,  then,  is  a  plan  of  reform 
which  will  prohibit  rising  talent  from 
entering  the  House,  save  as  the  me- 
nial of  the  Ministry,  incapacitate  it 
for  acquiring  the  requisite  cultiva- 
tion, and  repel  it  from  the  public 
service — which  will  cause  eminent 
men,  if  they  be  not  in  office,  to  be 
excluded  from  the  House  by  their 

Sowers  and  fame—which  will  ena- 
le  the  Ministry  to  expel  from  the 
House  every  gifted  opponent — ^which 
will  strip  the  popular,  or  opposition 
side  of  tne  House,  of  effective  ability 
—and  which  will  divest  both  the 
House  and  the  Cabinet  of  talent 

And  is  it  spared  by  public  indiffna- 
tion?  If  the  glories  which  blaze 
round  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England  be  noticed  no  longer,  can 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  call 
forth  no  ignoble  effort  for  their  own 
preservation,  by  pleading  what  they 
have  gained  from  its  talent  and  elo- 
quence in  victories  over  foes,  acqui* 
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Bitions  of  territory,  and  increase  of 
trade  and  ricbea  ?  Do  not  the  light- 
nings of  talent  flash  on  the  unhallow- 
ed attempt  to  subject  to  spoliation, 
bondage,  oppression,  and  destruc- 
tion ?  Are  not  the  young  Burkes 
and  Sheridans,  who  are  struggling 
with  poverty  and  obscurity,  appeal- 
ing to  public  justice  against  this  sor- 
did and  euilty  measure  for  closing 
to  them  tne  path  of  patriotism,  dig- 
nity, and  immortality  ?  Alas !  alas ! 
at  least  let  it  no  longer  boast  the  in- 
sane support  of  its  intended  victims! 

How  this  will  operate  on  public 
interests,  may  be  in  some  degree  ga- 
thered from  what  I  have  stated.  If 
it  be  necessary  for  both  sides  of 
every  great  question  to  be  carefully 
examined  b^  the  House  and  the 
country,  it  is  equally  necessary  for 
^e  House  to  contain  a  sufficient 
number  of  gifted  men,  and  for  them 
to  be  fiairly  divided  between  both 
sides  of  it  Yet  this  plan  must  con- 
fine the  talent  to  one  side,  and  there- 
by prevent  scrutiny,  debate,  and  cor- 
rect judgment  The  Ministry,  par- 
tial, interested,  and  incapable,  will 
have  no  eloquent  men;  and,  there- 
fore, no  party  of  moment  to  contend 
with.  It  I  were  asked  what  would 
be  the  means  for  enabling  a  Ministry 
under  the  constitution  to  keep  con- 
stant possession  of  office,  and  make 
itself  practically  despotic,  my  reply 
would  be— give  it  the  power  to  ex- 
clude talented  opponents  from  the 
House  of  Commons;  by  this  you 
will  give  it  the  House,  the  voice  of 
the  House,  and  a  sufficiency  of  the 
Press ;  you  will  put  the  King  under 
its  feet,  and  prohibit  the  formation 
of  another  Ministry. 

With  regard  to  the  other  descrip- 
tion of  talent,  sdthough  the  present 
system  makes  no  adequate  provision 
for  introducing  a  proper  portion  of 
it  into  the  House,  it  still  makes  much 
more  than  the  new  one  will  do.  An 
able  banker,  merchant,  or  manufac- 
turer, may  now  be  certain  of  obtain- 
ing a  seat  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money ;  he  must  pay  the  price,  but 
he  is  sure  of  receiving  for  it  the  de- 
sired equivalent  Under  the  new 
system,  he  must  depend  on  the 
choice  of  electors  who  notoriously 
select  for  any  thing  rather  than  abi- 
lity ;  and  he  must  generally  expend 
a  large  sum  of  money,  with  the 
chances  against  his  success.    This 
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system  will  exclude  all  such  men, 
save  in  the  exception. 

All  sides  declare  that  talent  ought 
to  be  admitted;  why,  therefore,  is 
nothing  done  to  eratify  this  unani- 
mous nationd  feeling  ?  Because  the 
sages  of  the  Cabinet  can  only  allow 
one  mode  of  election.  In  forming 
anew  such  an  assembly  as  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  to  be  divested  of 
the  leading  essentials  for  enabling  it 
to  discharge  its  duties,  and  prevent- 
ing it  from  being  a  public  scourge, 
merely  that  its  members  may  be  all 
elected  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
same  descriptions  of  people.  Rail 
no  more  against  the  ages  or  darkness 
and  barbarism  I  Is  it  impossible  to 
^ve  the  House  the  proper  quanti- 
ties and  varieties  of  talent,  without 
trenching  on  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  I  say  no;  and  that  to  refuse 
It  them,  is  to  trench  in  the  most  un- 

rnrdonable  manner  on  these  rights, 
cannot  tolerate  the  miserable  error 
that  the  people's  rights  call  for  the 
sacrifice  of  their  interests— that  to 
enjoy  their  rights,  they  must  possess 
a  House  of  Uommons  which  will 
ruin  them. 

If  one  mode  of  election  will  not 
give  the  House  the  requisite  portion 
of  talent,  another  mode  that  will  do 
so  is  the  sacred  right  of  the  people, 
and  it  is  a  practicable  matter.  With 
regard  to  the  Ministry,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty.  It  is  of  the  first 
consequence  that  Ministers  should 
be  perfectly  independent  and  im- 
partial between  the  different  divi- 
sions of  the  community,  and  that 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  em- 
ploy the  mighty  means  they  possess 
in  corrupting  and  intimidating  elec- 
tors. \{  the  same  man  be  both  a 
minister  and  a  representative,  he 
must  betray  his  trust  in  the  one  cha- 
racter or  the  other.  On  every  prin- 
ciple of  public  good,  they  ougnt  to 
have  seats  in  virtue  of  office.  If  the 
Cabinet  were  allowed  to  dispose  of 
any  number  of  seats,  for  example 
twenty,  this  could  not  be  abused ;  in- 
terest would  compel  it  to  give  the 
seats  to  the  most  worthy  occupiers. 
There  would  be  no  boroughmongers 
to  treat  witii,  or  popular  electors  to 
bribe ;  the  election  would  be  pure, 
and  it  would  only  give  seats  to  men 
compelled  by  the  public  service  to 
possess  them. 
The  difficulty  would  lie  with  the 
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Opposition,  and  I  think  it  miffbt  be 
surmounted.  It  is,  as  I  shall  soon 
shew,  as  essential  for  the  Opposition 
leaders  as  for  the  Ministers  to  be  in- 
dependent and  impartial  between  the 
divisions  of  the  community;  and,  of 
course,  it  is  equally  essential  that 
they  should  enter  the  House  by  other 
means  than  popular  election.  They 
are  generally  too  well  known  to  ad- 
mit of  mistake.  Suppose  a  power 
were  vested  in  any  proper  quarter, 
for  example,  with  the  indej^ndent 
and  non-political  part  of  the  judges 
to  name  at  every  election  a  fixed 
number  of  them,  they  beinff,  as  an 
indispensable  condition,  the  heads  of 
the  great  Whig  or  the  great  Tory 
party;  and  then,  that  this  number 
should  dispose  of  twenty  seats.  This 
would  five  the  Opposition  no  more 
really  than  it  now  possesses ;  there 
would  be  no  boroughmongers  or 
bribery;  and  I  think  abuse  in  every 
way  might  be  prevented.  The  seats 
would  be  disposed  of  under  respon- 
sibility to  Parliament 

I  believe  the  feeling  is  general, 
that  Ministers  ought  to  nave  seats  in 
virtue  of  office ;  in  truth,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  clear  right  to  them,  if  they 
ought  to  be  in  Uie  House.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  Opposition  is 
on  public  grounds  quite  as  necessary 
as  the  Mmistry — that  the  seats  of 
the  former  will  be  on  the  popular 
side,  while  those  of  the  latter  will 
be  on  that  of  ]M>wer — that  the  Oppo- 
sition seats  will  not  only  neutralize 
the  Cabinet  ones,  but  be  in  all  cases 
a  clear  ^in  to  the  people — ^that  the 
Opposition  leaders  can  only,  in  the 
body,  gain  regular  admission  into 
the  House  by  some  such  means — and 
that  they  toil  most  laboriously  in  the 
public  service  without  stipend:  let 
all  this  be  remembered,  and  every 
man  who  is  willing  to  give  free  ad- 
mission to  Ministers,  will  be  still 
more  so  to  give  it  to  the  heads  of 
Opposition. 

This  would  be  equivalent  to  be- 
stowing ten  close  boroughs  on  each 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons — to 
enabling  each  side  to  elect  twenty 
members  as  its  leaders.  It  would 
interfere  wiUi  the  vote  of  no  man, 
and  leave  every  county  and  borough 
perfectly  independent  Virtually,  the 
occupiers  of  tne  free  seats  would  be 
elected  bv  the  commimity  at  large. 
The  Whig  leaden  are  practically 
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chosen  by  the  Whig  part  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  the  Torv  ones  by  the 
Tory  part;  both  would  therefore  be 
really  chosen  by  the  community  to 
fill  and  dispose  of  the  seats  for  its 
benefit  The  seats  could  not  on  ei- 
ther side  be  gained  and  retained  by 
any  thing  save  unrestrained,  unbias- 
sed popular  choice ;  therefore  they 
would  not  infringe  in  the  least  on 
popular  election.  Of  course,  they 
would  be  wholly  free  from  the  objeo- 
tions  which  attach  to  the  cloae  bo- 
rough ones.  Half  the  populatiim 
spontaneously,  enthusiastlciuly,  and 
on  talent  and  desert  alone,  selects 
certain  men  as  its  political  leaders; 
it  declares,  that  they  ought  not  only 
to  be  in  Parliament,  but  to  possess 
the  Ct^inet;  and  am  I  to  be  told 
that  there  is  in  this  no  nationalsuf- 
frage — ^no  popular  electicm  *?  Am  I 
to  believe  that  these  men  ought  to 
be  excluded  Parliament,  if  they  can- 
not severally  enter  it  by  means  of 
the  prejudiced,  interested,  corrupt 
votes  oi  some  county  or  borough  ? 
I  must  not  be  so  deluded.  If  these 
men  were  suffered  to  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  way  I 
have  described,  they  would  really 
be  more  independently,  impartially, 
and  popularly  elected,«-they  would 
really  possess  a  more  diversified, 
pure,  numerous,  popular,  and  unex- 
ceptionable constituency— than  hs 
other  members. 

If  the  weaker  interests  were  suf- 
fered to  have  representatives  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  this  would 
secure  to  the  House  a  proper  por- 
tion of  the  other  kind  of  talent 
Bankers,  merchants,  &c  &c.,  would 
be  sure  of  gaining  seats  gratuitously 
on  the  score  of  ability  and  intelli- 
gence. This  ought  to  be  suffered 
for  qualifying  the  House  to  do  its 
duty,  if  even  eqtial  representation  be 
disregarded. 

Let  me  now  look  at  Uie  plan  with 
reference  to  its  providons  for  ma- 
king the  general  decisions  of  the 
House  of  (Emmons  independent  and 
impartial. 

The  great  end  of  free  government 
is  to  enable  the  majority  of  rank, 
talent,  intelligence,  and  property,  as 
well  as  numbers,  to  rule  the  mim- 
rity  in  matters  of  opinion  and  expe* 
diency ;  but  to  place  both  on  a  leval 
in  matters  of  right  and  privilmt  It 
is  to  make  the  righu  and  prWiagM 
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of  the  minority  wholly  sacred  and 
secure  against  the  majority — to  pro- 
tect  the  former  from  the  latter.  The 
House  of  Commons  exists  as  a  means 
of  gaining  such  government ;  and  of 
course,  in  formm^  it,  the  ffreat  end 
of  representation  is  to  make  it  per* 
fectly  impartial,  just,  and  equitahle 
towards  all,  and  between  the  majo- 
rity and  minority — to  render  it  the 
effectual  protector  of  the  latter 
against  the  former. 

It  follows,  that,  if  the  minority  be 
suffered  to  prevent  the  minority 
from  beinff  duly  represented  in  the 
House,  and  to  govern  the  decisions 
of  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  equa< 
lity  of  right  and  privilege — there  can 
be  no  freedom ;  a  tyranny  must  ex- 
ist of  the  most  guilty  and  destruc- 
tive character. 

The  representative  of  an  interest 
or  class  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  a  partial,  prejudiced,  interested 
man;  he  offers  himself  to  his  con- 
stituents, because  he  holds  their  opi- 
nions ;  he  perhaps  belongs  to  them ; 
and  he  is  sent  to  Parliament  to  ad- 
vocate their  separate  interests  against 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
In  matters  which  affect  all  equally, 
for  example,  foreign  policy,  the  cri- 
minal laws,  &c,  there  is  nothing  to 
incite  one  part  of  the  people  to  seek 
the  injury  of  the  other ;  but  matters 
of  unequal  operation,  such  as  taxes, 
laws  which  affect  trade,  property, 
labour,  &c.,  impel  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  community  to  continual- 
ly seek  the  spoliation  and  ruin  of 
each  other.  Such  a  representative 
must  be  in  most  things  a  mere  parti- 
san, not  more  anxious  to  promote 
the  interests  of  one  division,  than  to 
ruin  those  of  another. 

Compose  the  House  wholly  of 
such  men,  and  it  must  of  necessity 
be  in  the  majority  grossly  partial 
and  solicitous  on  mercenary,  private 
grounds,  to  injure,  rob,  and  oistresa 
a  vast  part  of  the  people.  Give  the 
majority  to  those  who  are  hostile  to 
taxes,  and  it  will  plunder  the  public 
creditor — give  it  to  those  who  wish 
to  abolish  the  Com  Law,  and  it  will 
ruin  the  landed  interest--give  it  to 
those  who.  are  hostile  to  the  church, 
and  it  will  overthrow  her. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  essential  for 
the  House  to  contain  the  represen- 
tatives of  every  interest  ana  clasa, 
md  to  be  oompoaed  of  than  to  the 
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extent  requisite  for  causing  it  to  pay 
the  most  prompt  attention  to  com- 
plaint ana  grievance,  and  examine 
carefully  the  calls  of  popular  feeling; 
it  is  equally  essential,  tnat,  in  its  de- 
liberative, ruling  part,  it  should  be 
composed  of  totolly  different  men^- 
men  who  represent  only  the  com- 
munity in  the  affffregate.  It  is  not 
more  necessary  that  a  large  part  of 
^e  House  should  represent  the  se- 

garate  interests  and  classes,  than  it 
(  that  a  large  part  should  not  do 
so. 

The  old  system  stands  on  this,  but 
its  provisions  are  very  defective.  Its 
independent  seats  have  in  a  large 
degree  fallen  into  the  hands  of  im- 
proper electora ;  they  can  be  ob- 
tained by  unfit  men,  and  nothing  is 
attached  to  them  to  impel  their  oc- 
cupiers to  labour  zealously  for  the 
general  good  alone. 

But  what  is  the  new  plan?  It 
laboura  to  compose  the  House  solely 
of  partial,  interested  representatives 
of  separate  interests  and  classes ;  to 
such  an  intolerable  extreme  does  it 
carry  this,  that,  in  order  to  make 
Ministers  such  representatives,  it 
disqualifies  them  for  discharging 
their  ofi&cial  duties.  The  evil  would 
be  the  less,  if  it  gave  equal  repre- 
sentation ;  because  the  many  kmds 
of  the  warring  partisans  would  in 
some  degree  neutralize  Uieir  powers 
of  mischief.  But  in  its  most  unjust 
disposal  of  representation,  it  conhnes 
it  mainly  to  hiterests  and  classes 
which  are  sure  to  use  it  in  the  most 
destructive  manner  to  the  general 
weal.  It  divides  the  electors  into 
two  great  parties — ^the  one  consisting 
in  the  vast  majority  of  small  and  mia^ 
dling  town  housekeepers,  who  are 
everywhere  the  same  in  interest  and 
feeling ;  and  the  other  of  the  agricul- 
turists; and  it  expressly  makes  them 
the  democratic  and  aristocratic  par- 
ties. It  involves  them  in  a  war  of 
extermination,  first  on  interest  as  the 
trading  and  agricultural  bodies;  and 
then  on  feeling,  privilege,and  power, 
as  the  democracy  and  aristocracy^ 

The  representativea  must  of  neces* 
sity  be  what  the  electors  are.  The 
House  of  Commons  therefore  must 
be  divided  into  the  trading  and  de- 
mocratic party,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  agricultural  and  aristocratic  one, 
on  the  other. 

A  popular  fona  of  govenunenti  in 
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every  other  country  where  it  has 
been  fully  tried,  has  led  to  public  ruin 
and  slavery.  Why  ?  Because  it  pro- 
duced war  between  poor  and  rich, 
the  democracy  and  anstocracy.  The 
same  cause  must  in  any  nation  pro- 
duce  the  same  effect  The  fratrici- 
dal strife  must  be  between  physical 
power,  aided  by  minister,  legislator, 
and  the  suspension  or  perversion  of 
legal  law, against  moral;  and  victory 
must  be  with  the  party  of  destruction. 
The  British  Constitution  has  long,  in 
glorious  contrast,  been  the  parent  of 
every  benefit,  because  it  has  protect- 
ed us  from  the  baleful  war.  We 
have  had,  not  democrats  and  aristo- 
crats, but  Whigs  and  Tories — ^names 
as  ridiculous  and  unmeaning  as  heart 
could  desire,  but  invaluable  for  being 
so.  Instead  of  arraying  class  against 
class,  they  have  united  nigh  and  low ; 
and  have  only  compounded  parties 
from  equal  portions  of  each  to  strug- 
gle for  general  advantage. 

If  there  be  one  thing  which  in  a 
free  country  ought  to  be  prevented 
above  every  other,  it  is  this  war  of 
class— if  there  be  one  thing  which 
ought  to  be  guarded  against  above 
every  other  in  the  formation  of  such 
a  body  as  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
is  the  entrance  into  it  of  this  war. 
Light  up  the  latter  in  the  Legislature, 
and  it  must  feed  the  conflagration  in 
every  quarter  until  all  is  consumed. 

That  which  ought  to  be  so  espe- 
cially guarded  against,  is  to  be  espe- 
cially produced :  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  to  be  remodelled,  that  it  may 
be  filled  with  the  infuriated  combat- 
ants of  democracy  and  aristocracy, 
and  made  an  engine  for  converting 
the  whole  population  into  such  com- 
batants. Whigs  and  Tories  are  to  be 
turned  out  of  it  and  destroyed;  all 
who  might  moderate,  disarm,  or  keep 
apart  tne  hostile  bodies,  are  to  be 
scrupulously  excluded.  Ministers 
uiust  be  democrats  or  aristocrats,  the 
Opposition  leaders  roust  be  the  same, 
and  the  struggles  of  public  men  for 
office  must  be  in  the  most  powerful 
party  struggles  to  confiscate,  plunder, 
and  enslave — to  overturn  institu- 
tions and  ruin  the  empire. 

This  is  to  be  the  case  when  war  be- 
tween the  democracy  and  aristocracy 
has  already  placed  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty in  ieopardy,  dragged  the  em- 
pire to  the  threshold  of  revolution, 
and    produced   every  conceivable 
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Eroof  that  the  King,  Ministry,  and 
legislature,  ought  to  leave  nothing 
undone  for  its  suppression.  Human 
blindness  and  innrmity  never  before 
exhibited  such  an  error. 

Is  it  ioopossible  to  reform  the 
House  of  Commons  without  compo- 
sing it  wholly  of  interested  con- 
flicting partisans,  and  making  the 
most  powerful  division  of  it  consist 
of  men  anxious  to  destroy  the  pro- 
perty of  the  funded,  landed,  colonial, 
and  various  other  interests,  and  to 
pull  down  the  aristocracy,  with  every 
thing  else  that  supports  the  monar- 
chy? If  it  be,  reform  must  only  suf- 
fer this  House  to  detail  grievances 
and  utter  speeches;  it  must  take  away 
its  power  of  judgment  and  lawma- 
king.   But  it  IS  not  impossible. 

The  public  weal  imperiously  de- 
mands that  Ministers  shall  be  wholly 
free  from  influence  and  bias,  and  of 
course  shall  not  represent  any  inte- 
rest or  class.  It  demands  the  same 
touching  the  Opposition  leaders.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  Ministers,  have  to 
labour  for  all  parts  of  the  people  with 
the  utmost  impartiality,  and  they  must 
occupy  office  in  case  of  change* 
Every  public  man  who  seeks  office, 
ought  to  be  strictly  preserved  from 
the  control  or  influence  of  separate 
interests  and  classes.  Place  the  heads 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  House, 
by  some  such  means  as  I  have  named, 
to  represent  the  whole  community, 
but  not  any  parts,  and  how  will  it 
operate  ?  Repl  v  shall  be  furnished 
by  the  history  of  the  past 

Hitherto  the  voice,  control,  and 
direction  of  the  House,  have  been 
possessed  by  men  of  talent  and  ho- 
nour, who  have  not  been  sent  into  it 
by  popular  election,  and  who  have 
had  deep  personal  interest  in  com- 
biningthe  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
They  have  really  been  put  into  it  to 
contend  with  each  other  for  the  Ca- 
binet,— and  their  hope  of  success, 
emolument,  dignity,  and  fame,  has 
laid  in  labouring  to  gain  equal  favour 
with  the  aristocracy  and  democracy 
—keep  them  in  harmony — and  con- 
fine the  ptity  divisions  of  the  House 
to  contention  for  general  good,  with- 
out reference  to  class  and  interest 
From  this,  if  elections  have  been  de- 
cided by  war  between  aristocrat  and 
democrat,  the  representatives  Imre 
not  been  able  to  carry  it  into  tbe 
House ;  on  entering  Uie  latteri  dMf 
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have  found  it  enfi^i^ed  ia  a  totally 
different  war,  ana  if  they  have  at- 
tempted to  introduce  that  of  class, 
thev  have  had  its  talent,  eloquence, 
and  party  power  turned  against  them. 
The  Opposition  has  had  the  same 
interest  as  the  Ministry  in  opposing 
them.  Thus  representatives,  m  spite 
of  creed  and  ground  of  election,  have 
been  compelled  to  leave  aristocratic 
and  democratic  distinctions  at  the 
door  of  the  House,  and  to  be  in  it 
merely  Whigs  and  Tories,  placing  all 
classes  on  an  equality. 

This  has  always  had  the  best  effect 
in  keying  the  destructive  strife  of 
class  from  elections  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  The  eloquence  and 
example  of  the  House  have  been  con- 
stantly directed  against  such  strife, 
and  its  division  into  Whig  and  Tory 
has  compelled  candidates  and  elec- 
tors to  divide  themselves  in  the  same 
manner. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  these  in- 
valuable benefits  have  been  drawn  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree  from  the  talent, 
number,  and  independence,  of  the 
Opposition  leaders.  By  them,  prin- 
cipally at  elections,  and  in  the  House, 
the  low  democratic  party  has  been 
restrained  from  possessing  ability  and 
power.  The  new  plan  mustprohi- 
Dit  Whigs  and  Tories,  save  in  the  ex- 
ception, from  leading  the  Opposition, 
and  substitute  for  them  furious  de- 
mocrats, dependent  for  seats,  and 
every  thing,  on  their  advocacy  of  the 
worst  doctrines. 

Make  Uien,  I  say,  the  heads  of  the 
two  great  constitutional  parties  the 
representatives  only  of  the  whole 
people  in  the  body— the  impartial 
tribunal  to  listen  to  the  representa- 
tives of,  and  decide  between,  the 
contending  parts.  To  aid  them,^ve 
the  weaker  mterests  representatives, 
as  I  have  recommendea.  The  latter 
will  be  in  a  large  d^ee  neutral  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  democracy, 
and  they  will  operate  to  temper,  re- 
strain, and  connect  both.  To  make 
this  independent  part  of  the  House 
more  powerful,  and  form  the  proper 
balance  in  itself,  give  four  members 
each  to  the  Universities,  and  a  certain 
number  to  people  of  independent  for- 
tune only.  To  confine  tne  votes  in  a 
town  to  such  people,  is  a  Uiin^  to  be 
avoided ;  but  if  it  were  done  m  two 
or  three  towns,  and  a  district  jointly, 
without  takinj;  away  what  the  new 
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plan  is  to  give,  it  would  be  free  from 
objection.  Suppose  that  in  two  or 
three  towns,  and  a  surrounding  dis- 
trict, such  inhabitants  as  are  not  in 
any  business  or  profession,  and  pos- 
sess a  yearly  income  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  pounds,  arising  from  tlie 
rent  of  land  and  houses,  or  the  inte- 
rest of  money,  were  permitted  to 
elect  two  representatives;  the  towns 
and  district  being  to  possess  in  addi- 
tion what  the  plan  ot  Ministers  is  to 
bestow.  This  would  make  represent- 
ation more  perfect,  it  would,  in 
truth,  give  it  to  a  most  valuable  part 
of  the  people  which  otherwise  will 
have  none,  and  it  would  make  no  in- 
vidious distinction ;  the  smaller  house- 
keepers and  freeholders  would  still 
have  their  representatives. 

What  I  on  the  whole  advise  is 
this— give  twenty  members  to  each 
side  m  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
all  forty,  who  shall  be  independent 
of  both  the  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracv  separately  considered,  and  in- 
cited by  personal  interest  to  labour 
impartially  for  their  union  and  mu- 
tufu  benefit  To  make  them  so,  let 
them  represent  not  this  class  or  that, 
but  the  whole  population ;  therefore 
let  them  be  selected,  not  by  this  class 
or  that,  but  really  by  the  community 
in  the  aggregate.  M^e  them  the  great 
teachers  and  guides  of  the  House; 
and  to  do  this,  let  them  be  men  of  tlie 
first  talent,  eloquence,  information, 
and  experience.  Then  place  in  the 
House  a  considerable  number  of  men 
able  and  experienced  in  commercial 
matters,  ana  add  to  them  a  number 
more  to  be  chosen  only  by  uncon- 
nected individuals  of  independent 
property;  let  the  whole  be  as  far  as 
possible  independent  and  disinterest- 
ed between  Whig  and  Tory,Democrat 
and  Aristocrat,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  great  masses  of  property, 
intelligence,  and  virtue  alone.  Ha^ 
ving  composed  the  House  in  this 
manner  to  Uie  extent  requisite  for 
making  it  an  independent,  impartial, 
and  wise  jud^,  let  the  remainder 
of  it  consist  of  the  representatives — 
the  counsel — the  interested  partisans 
— of  the  great  dashing  interests  and 
divisions. 

I  maintain,  that  if  the  House  be  not 
formed  in  some  such  manner,  it  will 
be  utterly  incapable  of  discharging 
its  duties— it  will  be  the  reverse  of 
what  it  was  ever  intended  to  be — U 
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will  be  a  source  of  robbery,  confis* 
cation,  bondage,  and  public  ruin. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  it  adverse  to 
the  just  demands  of  the  reformers? 
No.  They  crave  the  destruction  of 
the  aristocratic  close  borouehs,  and 
I  surrender  them :  they  calf  for  the 
abolition  of  the  rotten  democratic 
boroughs,  and  I  consent;  they  ask 
for  equal  representation,  and  I  join 
them ;  they  insist  that  every  mem- 
ber shall  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  by  an  imexceptionable  consti- 
tuency, I  also  insist  on  the  same. 
But  when  they  assert  that  there  shall 
be  unequal  representation — that  great 
bodies  of  the  people,  and  vast  masses 
of  property,  shall  have  no  represent- 
atives— ^that  the  people  in  the  ag- 
gregate shall  be  unrepresented — and 
that  the  House  shall  consist  solely 
of  the  interested  partisans  of  the 
great  warring  divisions  of  the  people, 
and  be  wholly  disabled  for  acting 
wisely,  impartially,  and  uprightly— I 
protest  against  it  as  the  extreme  of 
injustice.  I  make  my  protest  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  for  the  sake  of 
their  rights,  as  well  as  interests. 

But,  Ministers  plead,  the  wish  of 
the  people  must  oe  complied  with. 
If  this  be  true,  without  reference  to 
the  character  of  the  wish,  why  have 
a' House  of  Commons,  or  any  other 
Legislature  than  public  meetings? 
When  it  is  in  error,  the dutyof  Mini- 
sters is  to  alter  the  wish,  but  not 
institutions ;  the  people  must  be  in- 
structed by  the  Executive,  but  not 
obeyed. 

Another  vicious  feature  in  the 
plan  is,  it  gives  the  franchise  to  the 
town  occupier,  and  refuses  it  to  the 
country  one.  .In  a  town,  the  man 
who  pays  a  rent  of  ten  pounds,  and 
does  not  possess  twenty,  is  to  be  an 
elector ;  but  in  the  country,  the  far- 
mer who  pays  a  rent  of  five  hundred 
or  one  thousand  poun(|s,and  employs 
a  capital  of  ten  thousand,  is  to  have 
no  vote,  unless  he  have  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years.  Leases  of  this 
length  are  so  rare,  at  least  among 
English  farmers, that  only  exceptions 
amidst  the  latter  will  have  votes  from 
occupancy.  The  operation  will  be 
this^in  country  towns  and  villages, 
small  tradesmen  and  labourers  will 
have  votes,  but  people  of  independent 
property, statesmen,  and  the  majority 
of  substantial  formers,  will  have  none. 
^^Vhile  the  plan  pretends  to  give  the 
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franchise  to  the  middle  classes,  it  in 
the  country  withholds  it  from  them. 
The  officiating  clergy  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  have  no  rote. 

The  plan  gives  the  freehold  vote 
to  leasehold  property.  Now  the 
ovnier  of  such  proper^  has  only  an 
interest  in  it  of  limited  duration,  and 
if  it  consist  of  buildings,  the  ground 
on  which  they  stand  gives  sudi  vote 
to  another  individual.  Thus  a  single 
house  may  give  the  franchise  to  th^ee 
individuals,  viz.  the  owner  of  it,  the 
owner  of  the  ground,  and  the  occu- 
pier ;  it  may  give  the  county  fran- 
chise to  two.  The  possessor  of 
money  on  mortgage,  or  in  the  funds, 
has  a  perpetual  interest  in  it,  tiiere- 
fore  he  has  a  far  greater  riffht  to  the 
vote  than  the  possessor  of  leasehold 
buildings.  The  gross  injustice  com- 
mitted nere,  has  nothing  to  paUiate 
it  Without  it,  the  leaseholders  as  a 
class  will  be, in  occupancy  andpower 
over  tenants,  perhaps  more  efficient- 
ly represented  than  any  other.  The 
effects  will  be  of  the  worst  kind ;  it 
will  operate  to  cause  agricultural 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  ene«> 
mies  of  agriculture. 

Want  of  local  knowledge  will  not 
permit  me  to  speak  of  Scotland,  and 
the  same  want  will  only  suffer  me  to 
mention  Ireland,  with  reference  to 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  On  this 
point  the  plan  bears  the  most  atro- 
cious character. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Pro- 
testants form  a  small  minority,  and 
of  course  that  they  must  have  no 
members,  save  by  accident,  if  num- 
bers only  are  to  govern  the  elections. 
Yet,  the  members  are  to  be  chosen 
by  numbers ;  therefore,  if  the  Pro- 
testants do  not  happen  to  possess  the 
majority  in  some  place  or  other,  they 
must  have  no  representatives.  All  is 
left  to  chance.  The  Catholics  are  ra- 
pidly obtaining  the  counter  members, 
and  by  this  plan  they  will  at  once 
get  many  of  the  town  ones :  if  they 
onlymuldply  in  the  same  ratio  as 
theProtestants,  they  must  continually 
gain  greatly  on  the  latter  in  every 
place.  Thus  the  plan  gives  the  Ca- 
tholics most  of  the  members  in  the 
first  moment,  and  ensures  them  early 
possession  of  the  remainder. 

I  once  more  sav,  that  there  can  be 
no  just  and  equal  representation,  if 
every  class  and  interest  be  not  di- 
rectly represented,  without  referesce 
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to  majority  and  minority  of  popula« 
tion.  Yet  tlie  claaseB,  interests,  pro- 
perty, and  riglita  of  Uie  Protestants 
are  to  be  deprived  almost  wholly  of 
representatives,  on  the  pretext— oh  I 
shame  on  the  incapacity  and  crimina- 
lity ! — ^that  it  is  necesMoy  for  giving 
pr<mer  representation  to  every  part 
of  toe  people. 

What  are  the  Catholic  electors  ? 
Men  in  the  mass  hostile  to  the  rights, 
property,  religion,  and  even  exist- 
ence of  the  Protestants.  What  are 
they  in  general  moral  qualification  ? 
Men  in  the  body  slaves  to  priests 
and  demagogues,  turbulent,  disaffect- 
ed, and  clamorous  for  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  empire. 

When  this  is  notorious,  and  when 
the  influence  of  landlords  and  pro- 

nis  already  destroyed,  not  a 
^  )  effort  is  made  to  eive  repre- 
sentatives to  the  upper  classes,  Pro- 
testants, property,  agriculture,  and 
trade.  In  Ireland,  no  interest  must 
have  representatives  save  that  of 
Catholicism — ^no  part  of  the  people 
must  have  them,  except  Catholic 
priests  and  demagogues. 

What  is  pleaded  in  defence  of  this 
monstrous  foUy  and  guilt?  The  will 
of  the  people,  forsooth  !  What  peo- 
ple ?  They  are  all  comprehended  in 
the  redoubtable  0*Connell.  Are  not 
the  Protestants  part  of  the  people  ? 
Do  not  the  landowners,  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants,  belong  to  the 
people  ?  No,  replies  the  plan,  quite 
tiie  contrary.  It  Earl  Grev  can  no 
longer  discharge  his  duty  and  exercise 
the  independence  which  has  hither- 
to been  the  right  of  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster of  England,  let  him  at  least  cease 
to  act  the  slave ;  let  him  surrender 
his  office  to  the  dictative  demagogue. 

The  most  imperious  state  neces- 
sitr  at  this  moment  exists  for  con- 
fining power  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
Protestants,  and  attaching  them  in 
the  utmost  degree  to  England;  in 
the  teeth  of  it,  nere  is  a  measure  for 
stripping  them  of  power,  and  forcing 
them  into  the  ranks  of  traitors. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  for 
some  time,  Irish  elections  nave  turn- 
ed on  the  war  between  the  aristo- 
cracy and  democracy— that  the  for- 
mer is  completely  beaten— and  that 
Irish  members  will  be  elected  on 
furious  democratic  doctrines,  and 
sent  to  inflame  and  aid  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  Britahn. 
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Looked  at  especially  with  refers 
ence  to  this,  as  well  as  on  otiier 

grounds,  the  annihilation  of  so  many 
nglish  members  by  the  plan  is  ex- 
ceedingly reprehensible.  While  Mi- 
nisters affect  anxiety  to  divide  power 
fairly,  and  give  the  prenonderance 
to  the  right  side,  they  nrst  destroy 
a  large  number  of  Protestant  repre- 
sentatives, and  add  greatly  to  those 
of  the  Catholics  :  in  the  first  mo- 
ment they  take  from  the  Protestants 
perhaps  eighty  members;  or  what 
would  probably  be  equal,  in  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Houde,  to  one  hundred. 
Then  they  almost  wholly  deprive 
the  Irish  aristocracy  and  landed  in- 
terest of  representatives,  and  throw 
the  latter  into  the  British  scale  of 
democracy.  It  is  said,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  must  be  true,  that 
in  Scotland,  many  members  will  be 
transferred  from  the  side  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  landed  interest  to  the 
other.  By  changes  amidst  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  members,  Ministers  cre- 
ate amidst  the  English  ones  a  pre* 
ponderance  against  the  aristocracy 
and  landed  interest,  when  they  as- 
sert that  they  do  the  contrary. 

The  immediate  abolition  of  all  the 
small  boroughs  deserves  strong  re- 
probation ;  it  is  at  variance  with  con- 
stitutional practice,  and  calculated 
to  produce  serious  evils.  Had  they 
been  abolished  gradually, — for  exam- 
ple, had  eight  chosen  by  lot  been 
struck  off  at  each  election,  the  change 
would  have  been  little  felt,  and  evil 
might  have  received  timely  remedy. 
The  alteration  could  have  been  duly 
watched,  checked  and  guided ;  and 
it  would,  before  reaching  any  mate- 
rial height,  have  given  time  for  the 
bad  feelings  of  the  country  to  eva- 
porate. Lord  Brougham's  treatment 
of  those  who  have  advised  gradual 
change,  proves  nothing  except  that 
a  Lord  Chancellor  may  be  an  exces- 
sively vulgar,  ill-natured  person— a 
man  reilly  knowing  littie  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  prone  to  use,  in  his 
own  language,  most  ^  shaUow**  and 
•*  silly"  reasoning. 

The  eternal  assertions  of  the  eu- 
logists of  the  plan,  that  it  is  based 
solely  on  property,  call  for  some  re- 
mark: It  is  very  true  that  everv 
elector  must  possess  a  little,  and  it 
is  equally  so  that  this  will  not  give 
the  body  of  town  electors  the  least 
interest  in  the  protection  of  property 
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in  general.  This  body  will  consist 
of  men  who  imagine  that  they  have 
a  deep  interest  in  the  destruction  of 
general  property.  With  two  or  three 
exceptions,  the  various  masses  of 
property  will  be  destitute  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  have  the  House  of 
Commons  hostile  to  them.  Could 
any  thing  be  more  preposterous  thui 
to  make  a  man  an  elector  who  is 
known  to  be  the  enemy  of  a^cul- 
tural,  manufacturing,  mercantile,  co- 
lonial, funded,  and  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty ;  and  then  to  cry — Oh,  he  will 
be  sure  to  be  its  champion,  because 
he  possesses  some  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  in  old  furniture ! 

It  has  been  alleged  against  the 
plan,  that  it  is  grossly  partial  in  fa- 
vour of  Whig  boroughs ;  the  charge* 
has  been  supported  by  sturdy  arith- 
metic, and  only  met  by  vague  asser- 
tion. If  it  be  true,  the  Durhams, 
Howicks,  or  other  parents  of  the 
plan,  deserve  to  have  applied  to 
them  every  epithet  of  inaignation 
and  scorn  mat  language  can  furnish : 
I  say  not  that  it  is  so,  but  at  any  rate, 
it  has  not  yet  been  refuted. 

After  having  spoken  thus  of  the 
errors  and  de&cts  of  the  plan,  it  is 
my  duty  to  say  that  I  warmly  ap- 

Srove  of  a  large  portion  of  it  I 
eeply  regret  that  so  much  of  what 
is  wise  and  valuable,  is  vitiated  by 
what  is,  in  the  main,  omission,  rather 
than  bad  provision ;  I  re^et  it  the 
more,  because  I  am  confident,  that 
if  the  plan  contained  every  thing 
necessary,  it  would  have  been  as  po- 
pular with  the  reformers  as  it  is.  I 
concur  in  its  principle  in  so  far  as  it 
is  to  abolish  rotten  boroughs,  and 
vicious  nomination,  and  prevent  aris- 
tocratic control  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  I  can  go  no  farther, 
and  I  contend  that  this  was  all  the. 
honest  part  of  the  reformers  called 
for. 

This  is  called  an  age  of  know- 
ledge :  "  The  people  overflow  with 
knowledge  I"  cries  the  Ministry. 
Good;  but  what  is  the  kind?  A 
change  infinitely  more  comprehen- 
sive and  perilous  than  any  ever  wit- 
nessed bv  the  present  generation,  is 
proposed,  and  how  is  it  received  ? 
In  the  first  place,  doubtlessly,  the 
leading  authorities  of  the  realm  are 
acting  touching  it  with  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  to  duty  ? 

Ministers,  m  contempt  of  the  so- 
lemn obligations  which  rest  on  their 
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Royal  Master,  are  degrading  him 
into  a  leader  of  party  and  faction — 
they  are  divesting  him  of  his  proper 
legislative  character,  and  deposmg 
him  into  an  instrument  of  theu*  own . 
— they  are  using  him  to  influence 
Parliament  and  electicms,  to  strip 
the  Legislature  of  its  deliberative 
powers,  and  to  constitute  themselves 
in  reality  the  Three  Estates  of  the 
Realm — they  are  plunging  him  into 
aggressive  conflict  with  the  better 
part  of  his  subjects,  and  compelling 
him  to  head  the  democracy  in  its 
destructive  war  against  institutions, 
property,  and  the  aristocracy. 

And  this  is  knowledge ! 

Ministers  are  suffering  their  Press 
to  advocate  this  change  oy  foul  scur- 
rilities, revolutionary  doctrines,  and 
criminal  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude.  They 
are  actually  or  virtually  declaring 
that  institutions  and  laws  ou^ht  to  be 
altered  to  suit  the  popular  will,  with- 
out reference  to  its  diaracter — that 
the  property,  rights,  and  privileges 
of  the  minority  ought  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  knaverv,  caprice,  and 
usurpation  of  the  majority — and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be 
the  instrument  of  popular  tyranny, 
for  enabling  it  to  be  both  the  L^;is- 
lature  and  Ejcecutive. 

And  this  is  knowledge ! 

But  perhaps  the  all-Knowing  and 
scientihc  people  are  acting  different- 
ly? Instead  ofexamining  wis  change 
impartially  and  dispassionately,  se- 
parating the  bad  from  the  ^ood,  and 
calling  for  the  necessary  improve- 
ments ;  they  are  in  raptures  with  it 
without  examination,  because  it  ia 
one,  and  will  rob  and  oppress  them- 
selves.   It  is  an  all-pertect  change, 
because  it  will  divest  the  House  of 
Commons  of  independence,  impar- 
tiality, talent,  wbdom,  and   expe- 
rience;  and  make  it  the  sUve  of 
popular  frenzy  and  delusion.    It  Is 
an  admirable  change,  because  it  wiU 
strip  the  Crown  and  Aristocracy  of 
their  just  and  necessiu'y  power.    It 
is  a  magnificent  change,  because  it 
will  confiscate  general  property,  rain. 
every  interest  in  detail,  beat  dowm 
the  Church  and  Protestantism, d<wy. 
representation  to  a  vast  part  of  A% 
people,  and  ^ive  ascendmer  tmjtk 
godless,  profligate,  anti-Eff*^^*"  *^~ 
volutionary  faction. 

And  this  is  knowk^I 
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ledge  : — good,  but  what  is  the  har- 
vest? The  overflow  has  converted 
the  pupil  into  the  teacher;  the  peo- 
ple— the  omniscient  ingrates! — are 
actuaUy  inflicting  lesson  and  birch 
on  the  "  schoolmaster  I"  They  are 
broadly  intimating,  that,  on  most 
matters.  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham 
and  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey  are  about 
as  ignorant  and  bigoted  as  Lord 
Eldon  and  Sir  C.  Wetherell.  They 
feel  as  much  contempt  for  Whig,  as 
for  Tory  knowledge. 

Afinun,  I  say,  what  is  the  harvest  ? 
Lord  J.  Russell — himself  a  weaver 
and  retailer  of  knowledge— declares, 
that  the  people  have  cast  off"  the  in- 
fluence of  their  natural  leaders,  and 
formed  themselves  into  clubs  of 
alarming  character.  Ministers  assert, 
that  if  the  Reform  Bill  be  rejected 
by  the  due  working  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws,  they  will  cause  con- 
vulsion and  revolution.  A  ministe- 
rial print  ^vely  avowed,  that  the 
stack-bummgs  were  produced  by  in- 
crease of  knowledge  amidst  husband- 
ry labourers.  The  influence  of  pro- 
pertv  and  connexion  of  class,  are  to 
DO  destroyed — the  laws  are  to  be 
scorned  and  violated — the  multitude 
is  to  dictate  to  the  Crown  and  Legis- 
lature— property  is  to  be  deprivea  of 
protection,  and  confiscated — incen- 
diaries are  to  abound — ^institutions 
are  to  be  overthrown — and  the  em- 
pire is  to  be  kept  in  constant  danger 
of  rebellion,  anarchy,  and  fall. 

On  the  assurances  of  the  know- 
ledge-manufacturers, and  statesmen 
by  profession  and  monopoly,  these 
are  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
fruits  of  knowledge. 

If  such  knowledge  be  not  sup- 
pressed, no  plan  of  Reform  can  save 
the  empire.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of 
Reform  if  this  fatal  strife  between 
aristocrat  and  democrat  be  not  ter- 
minated. I  charge  it  on  the  Whigs. 
Almost  ever  since  Lord  Brougham 
first  intermeddled  with  public  life, 
he  and  his  confederates  have  inces- 
santly laboured  to  change  the  whole- 
some war  between  Whig  and  Tory, 
into  one  between  democrat  and  aris- 
tocrat, servant  and  master,  poor  and 
rich ;  and  they  have  been  triumph- 
antly successful.  This,  dded  as  it 
has  been  by  the  incapacity  and  want 
of  integrity  of  the  Tories,  has  broke 
up  old  creeds  and  parties.  Public 
men  have  been  so  divided,  mixed, 
aad  confounded,  that  each  has  chan* 
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ged  his  sentiments  and  associates ; 
and  thQ  chaos  amidst  them,  has  pro- 
duced the  same  chaos  amidst  the 
population  at  large.  The  war  of  class 
has  ^ut  down  that  of  party— the  ex- 
tinction of  that  creed  has  supplied 
f  round  for  that  of  revolution ;  and 
oth  have  freed  the  lower  orders 
from  control  and  moral  restraint. 

I  conceive  that  we  must  have 
Whigs  and  Tories,  or  democrats  and 
aristocrats,  the  beneficial  strife  of 
party,  or  destructive  one  of  class. 
Farther,  I  am  convinced  that  on  the  ex- 
istence, division,  equipoise,  and  con- 
duct of  the  two  great  constitutional 
parties,  every  thing  dear  to  the  em- 
pire depends ;  and  that  without  them 
the  constitution,  freedom,  the  balance 
of  the  three  estates,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  power  in  respect  of  class, 
would  be  little  more  than  worthless 
names.  My  judgment  tells  me  that 
their  incorporation,  or  the  extinction 
of  either,  would  create  a  tyranny  of 
the  most  hateful  kind,  or  a  democra- 
tic faction  which  would  soon  over- 
turn the  monarchy.  Feeling  there- 
fore, as  I  do,  that  they  form  the  soul 
of  Uie  constitution,  I  feel  that  to 
protect  it,  I  must  protect  them  in 
their  proper  shape  and  power;  of 
course  I  must  have  a  plan  of  reform 
which  will  give  them  such  protec- 
tion. 

The  Ministry's  plan  evidently  wish- 
es to  perpetuate  the  war  of  class,  and 
substitute  it  for  that  of  party  in  the 
Legislature.  It  must  incorporate 
these  parties,  or  keep  one  of  them, 
so  far  as  reeards  effective  power,  con- 
stantly excluded  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  favour  of  a  ruinous  de- 
mocratic faction.  I  therefore  am 
strongly  opposed  to  it 

I  speak  for  the  private  benefit  of 
no  party ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Whigs  or  Tories,  and  what  I  have 
said  concerns  the  one  as  much  as  the 
other.  If  I  could  degnuie  myself  in- 
to a  mere  partisan,  I  trust  I  should  be 
sufficiently  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of 
my  country  to  seek  no  more  for  my 
party  than  a  moderate  majority.  I 
warmly  urge  my  fellow-subjects  of 
all  ranks  to  examine  this  plan  care- 
fully and  dispassionately  on  its  me- 
rits, like  men  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding—like enlightened  free- 
men ;  and  not  to  let  their  party-feel- 
ings lead  them  into  ruin  and  slavery. 
—I  am,  sir,  &c.  &c. 

An  English  Freeholder. 
3p 
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Ambition  ! — Its  sweets  and  bitters 
— its  splendid  miseries— its  wrink- 
ling cares — ^its  wasting  agonies — its 
triumplis  and  downfalls—wlio  has 
not,  in  some  degree,  known  and  felt  • 
tliem  ?  Moralists,  Historians,  and 
Novelists,  have  filled  libraries  in  pic- 
turing their  dreary  and  dazzling  de- 
tails ;  and  yet  Ambition's  votaries,  or 
rather  vicdms,  are  as  numerous,  as 
enthusiastic,  as  ever  I — Such  is  the 
mounting  quality  existhig  in  almost 
every  one's  breast,  that  no  "  Pelion 
upon  Ossa*'  heapings,  and  accumula- 
tions of  facts  and  lessons,  can  keep  it 
down.  Thoujgh  I  fully  feel  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  vain  and  futile  though 
the  attempt  may  prove,  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  inclination  to  contribute  my 
mite  towards  the  vast  memorials  of 
Ambition's  martyrs ! 

My  specific  purpose,  in  first  ma- 
king the  notes  from  which  the  en- 
suing narrative  is  taken,  and  in  now 
presenting  it  to  the  public — in  thus 
pointing  to  the  spectacle  of  a  sun 
suddenly  and  disastrously  eclipsed 
while  blazing  at  its  zenith — ^is  this : 
To  shew  the  steps  by  which  a  really 
great  mind— an  eager  and  impetuous 
spirit — was  voluntarily  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  political  ambition; 
foreeoinff,  nay,  despising,  the  sub- 
stantial Joys  and  comforts  of  elegant 
privacy,  and  persisting,  even  to  de- 
struction, in  its  frantic  efforts  to  bear 
up  against,  and  grapple  with  cares 
too  mighty  for  the  mmd  of  man.  It 
is  a  solemn  lesson^  imprinted  on  my 
memory  in  great  and  glaring  charac- 
ters; and  if  I  do  but  succeed  in 
bringing  a  few  of  them  before  the 
resL&r,  they  may  at  least  serve  to 
check  extravagant  expectations,  by 
disclosing  the  misery  which  often 
lies  cankering  behind  the  most 
splendid  popularity.  If  I  should  be 
found  inaccurate  in  my  use  of  poli- 
tical technicalities  and  allusions,  the 


reader  will  be  pleased  to  overlook 
it,  on  the  score  of  my  profession. 

I  recollect,  when  I  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, overhearing  some  men  of 
my  college  talk  about  the  **  splendid 
talents  of  young  Stafford,"*  who  had 

lately  become  a  member  of  

hall ;  and  they  said  so  much  about 
the  **  great  Atr'  he  had  made  in  his 
recent  debut  at  one  of  the  debating 
societies — ^which  then  flourished  in 
considerable  numbers — that  I  resol- 
ved to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  ffoing  to  hear  and  judge  for  my- 
self That  was  soon  afforded  me. 
Though  not  a  member  of  the  socie- 
ty, I  gained  admission  through  a 
friend.  The  room  was  crammed  to 
the  very  door ;  and  I  was  not  long 
in  discovering  the  "star  of  the  even- 
ing" in  the  person  of  a  yoimg  fel- 
low-commoner, of  careless  andeven 
slovenly  appearance.  The  first 
glimpse  of  bis  features  disposed  me 
to  believe  all  I  had  heard  in  his 
favour.  There  was  no  sitting  for 
^ect;  nothing  artificial  about  his 
demeanour — no  careful  carelessness 
of  attitude — ^no  knitting  of  the  brows, 
or  painful  straining  of  the  eyes,  to 
look  brilliant  or  acute!  The  mere 
absence  of  all  these  little  conceits 
and  fooleries,  so  often  disfiguring 
"  talented  young  speakers,"  wcn^ 
in  my  estimation,  to  Uie  account  of 
his  superiority.  His  face  was  "  sick- 
lied o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,"  and  its  lineaments  very 
deeply  and  strongly  marked.  There 
was  a  wondrous  power  and  fire  in 
the  eyes,  which  gleamed  with  rest- 
less energy  whichever  way  he  look- 
ed. They  were  neither  large  nor 
prominent — ^but  all  soul — all  expree- 
sion.  It  was  startling  to  find  their 
glance  suddenly  settled  on  one.  His 
forehead,  as  much  as  I  saw  of  it,  was 
knotted  and  expansive.  There  was 
a  prevailing  air  of  anxiety  about  hhi 
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worn  features— young  as  he  was, 
about  21 — as  if  his  mind  were  every 
instant  hard  at  work,  which  an  inac- 
curate observer  might  have  set  down 
to  the  score  of  ill-nature,  especially 
when  coupled  with  the  matter-of- 
fact  imsmiling  nods  of  recognition, 
with  which  he  returned  the  polite 
inclinations  of  those  who  passed 
him.  To  me,  sitting  watching  him, 
it  seemed  as  though  his  mind  were 
of  too  intense  and  energetic  a  cha- 
racter to  have  any  sympathies  with 
the  small  matters  transpiring  around 
him.  I  knew  his  demeanour  was 
simple,  imaffected,  genuine,  and  it 
was  refreshing  to  see  it  It  predis- 
posed me  to  like  him,  if  only  for 
Deing  free  from  the  ridiculous  airs 
assumed  by  some  with  whom  I  asso- 
ciated. He  allowed  five  or  six 
speakers  to  address  the  society, 
without  making  notes,  or  joining  in 
the  noisy  exclamations  and  interrup- 
tions of  those  around  him.  At  length 
he  rose  amid  perfect  silence  — 
the  silence  of  expectant  criticism 
whetted  by  rivalry.  He  seemed  at 
first  a  little  flustered,  and  for  about 
five  minutes  spoke  hesitatingly  and 
somewhat  unconnectedly— with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  does  not  know  ex- 
actly how  to  get  af  his  subject,  which 
yet  he  is  conscious  of  having  tho- 
roughly mastered.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Uie  current  ran  smooth,  and 
gradually  widened  and  swelled  into 
such  a  stream — a  torrent  of  real  elo- 
quence— as  I  never  before  or  since 
heard  poured  from  the  lips  of  a 
young  speaker — or  possibly  any 
speaker  whatsoever,  except  himself 
in  after  life.  He  seemed  long  disin- 
clined to  enhance  the  effect  of  what 
he  was  uttering  by  oratorical  gesture. 
His  hands  both  grasped  his  cap, 
which  ere  long  was  compressed, 
twisted,  and  crushed  out  of  all  shape ; 
but  as  he  warme^  he  Idd  it  down, 
and  used  his  arms,  the  levers  of  elo* 
quence,  with  the  grace  and  energy 
of  a  natural  orator.  The  effect  he 
produced  was  prodigious.  We  were 
all  carried  away  with  him,  as  if  by 
whirlwind  force.  As  for  myself,  I 
felt  for  the  first  time  convinced  Uiat 
oratory  such  as  that  could  persuade 
me  to  any  thing.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  his  speech  was 
fraught  with  the  faults  incident  to 
youto  and  inexperience,  and  was 
pervaded  with  a  glaring  hue  of  ex- 
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travagance  and  exaggeration.  Some 
of  his  **  facts"  were  preposterously 
incorrect,  and  his  inferences  false; 
but  there  vras  such  a  prodigious 
power  of  language — such  a  blaze  of 
nmcy — such  a  stretch  and  grasp  of 
thought— and  such  casuistical  aex- 
terity  evinced  throughout,  as  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  first-rate  capa- 
bilities. He  concluded  amid  a  storm 
of  applause;  and  before  his  enthu- 
siastic auditors,  whispering  together 
their  surprise  and  admiration^  could 
•observe  his  motions,  he  had  slipped 
aw^  and  left  the  room. 

The  excitement  into  which  this 
young  man's  **  first  appearance*  had 
thrown  me,  kept  me  awake  the 
greater  part  of  the  night;  and  I  well 
recoUect  feeling  a  transient  fit  of 
disinclination  for  the  dull  and  sombre 
profession  of  medicine,  for  which  I 
was  destined.  That  evening's  dis- 
play warranted  my  indulging  large 
and  high  expectations  of  we  future 
eminence  of  young  Stafford ;  but  I 
hardly  went  so  far  as  to  think  of 
once  seeing  him  Secretary  of  State, 
and  leader  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Accident  soon  after- 
wards introduced  me  to  him,  at  the 
supper-table  of  a  mutual  friend.  I 
found  him  distinguished  as  well  by 
that  simplicity  and  frankness  ever 
attending  the  consciousness  of  real 
greatness,  as  by  the  recklessness, 
irritability,  impetuosity  of  one,  aware 
that  he  is  far  superior  to  those  around 
him,  and  in  possession  of  that  spe- 
cies of  talent  which  is  appreciable 
by  all — of  those  rare  powers  which 
ensure  a  man  the  command  over  his 
fellows — ^keen  and  bitter  sarcasm — 
and  extraordinary  readiness  of  re- 

{)artee.  Then,  again,  all  his  predi- 
ections  were  political.  He  utterly 
disregarded  the  popular  pursuits  at 
college.  Whatever  he  said,  read,  or 
thought,  had  reference  to  his  "  ru- 
ling passion"— and  that  not  by  fits 
ana  starts,  under  the  arbitrary  im- 
pulses of  Hvalry  or  enthusiasm,  but 
steadily  and  systematically.  I  knew 
from  himself,  that,  before  his  twenty- 
third  year,  he  had  read  over  and 
made  notes  of  the  whole  of  the  Par- 
liamentary debates,  and  have  seen  a 
table  which  he  constructed  for  refe- 
rence, on  a  most  admirable  and  use- 
ful plan.  The  minute  accuracy  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
course  of  political  affairs,  obtained 
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At  length  Mr  Stafford,  who  had 
long  stood  contemplating  on  the 
brink,  dashed  into  the  tempestuous 
waters  of  public  life,  and  emerged — 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  the  bo- 
rough of .  I  happened  to  see 

the  gazette  which  announced  the 
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by  such  laborious  methods  as  this, 
may  be  easily  conceived.  His  powers 
of  memory  were  remarkaDle--a8 
well  for  their  capacity  as  tenacity ; 
and  the  presence  of  mind  and  judg- 
ment with  which  he  availed  himself 
of  his  acquisitions,  convinced  his 
opponent  that  he  had  undertaken  an 
arauous,  if  not  hopeless  task,  in 
rising  to  reply  to  him.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  see,  even  in  a  few 
minutes'  interview  with  him,  that 
AMBITION  had  "  marked  him  for  her 
own."  Alas,  what  a  stormy  career 
is  before  this  young  man ! — I  have 
often  thought,  while  listening  to  his 
impassioned  harangues  and  conver- 
sations, and  witnessing  the  twin 
fires  of  intellect  and  passion  flashing 
from  his  eyes.  One  large  ingredient 
in  his  composition  was  a  most  mor- 
bid sensibility ;  and  then  he  devoted 
himself  to  every  pursuit  with  a  head- 
long, undistinguishing  enthusiasm 
and  energy,  which  inspired  me  with 
lively  apprehensions,  lest  he  should 
wear  himself  out  and  fall  by  the  way, 
before  he  could  actually  enter  on  the 

freat  arena  of  public  life.  His  fore- 
ead  was  already  furrowed  with 
premature  wrinkles! — His  applica- 
tion was  incessant  He  rose  every 
morning  at  five,  and  retired  pretty 
regularly  by  eleven. 

Our  acquaintance  gradually  ripen- 
ed into  friendship;  and  we  visited 
each  other  with  mutual  frequency 
and  cordiality.  When  he  left  col- 
lege, he  entreated  me  to  accompany 
him  to  the  continent,  but  financial 
reasons  forbade  it.  He  was  possessed 
of  a  tolerably  ample  fortune;  and, 
at  the  time  of  quitting  England,  was 

actually  in  treaty  with  Sir — 

for  a  borough.  I  left  Cambridge  a 
few  months  after  Mr  Stafford ;  and 
as  we  were  mutually  engaged  with 
the  arduous  and  absorbing  duties  of 
our  respective  professions,  we  saw 
and  heard  little  or  nothing  of  one 
another  for  several  years.  In  the 
very,  depth  of  my  distress — during 
the  first  four  years  of  my  establish- 
ment in  London — I  recollect  once 
calling  at  the  hotel  which  he  gene- 
rally made  his  town  quarters,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  his  assistance 
m  tne  way  of  introouctions ;  when, 
to  my  anguish  and  mortification,  I 
heard,  that  on  that  very  morning  he 
had  quitted  the  hotel  for  Calais,  on 
his  return  to  the  continent ! 


event,  about  two  years  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  accident  which  ele- 
vated me  into  fortune.    I  did  not 
then  require  any  one's  interference 
on  my  behalf,  bein^  content  with  the 
independent  exercise  of  my  profes- 
sion; and  even  if  I  had  been  un- 
fortunate, too  long  an  interval  had 
elapsed,  I  thought,  to  warrant  my  re- 
newing a  mere  college  acquaintance 
with  such  a  man  aamr  Stafford.    I 
was  content,  therefore,  to  keep  barely 
within  the  extreme  rays  of  this  risine 
sun  in  the  political  hemisphere.    1 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  feelings  of 
intense  interest  with  which  I  saw,  in 
one  of  the  morning  papers,  the  name 
of  my  quondam  college  friend,  "  Mr 
Stafford,"  standing  at  the  head  of 
a  speech  of  two  columns'  lengUi— 
or  the  delight  with  which  I  paused 
over  the  frequent  interruptions  of 
«  Hear,  hear .'"— «  Hear,  hear,  hear  r 
— **  Cheers  /"— "  Loud  ch  eers  /"  which 
marked  the  speaker's  proi^ess  in  the 
favour  of  the  House.    "  We  regret," 
said  the  reporter,  in  a  note  at  the 
end,  "  that  the  noise  in  the  gallery 
prevented  our  giving  atgreaterlength 
the  eloquent  and  effective  maiden- 
speech  of  Mr  Stafford,  which  was 
cneered  perpetually  throughout,  and 
excited  a  strong  sensation  in  the 
House."    In  my  enthusiasm  I  pur- 
chased that  copy  of  the  newspaper, 
and  have  it  now  in  my  possession.  It 
needed  not  the  enquiries  which  eve- 
rywhere met  me,  "Have  you  read  Mr 
Stafford's  maiden-speech  ?"  to  con- 
vince me  of  his  splendid  prospects, 
the  reward  of  his  early  and  honour- 
able toils.     His  "  maiden-speech" 
formed  the  sole  engrossing  topic  of 
conversation  to  my  wife  and  me  aa 
we  sat  at  supper  that  evening;  and 
she  was  asking  me  some  such  ques- 
tion as  is  generally  uppermost  in 
ladies'  minus  on  the  mention  of  a 
popular  character,  "  What  sort  of 
looking  man  he  was  when  I  saw  him 
at  Cambridge  ?" — when  a  forcible  ap- 
peal to  the  knocker  and  bell,  fol- 
lowed by  the  servant's  announcinff, 
that  "  a  gentleman  wished  to  tspeuL 
to  roe  directly,"  brought  me  into  my 
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patients'  room.  The  candies,  which 
were  only  just  lit^  did  not  enable  me 
to  see  the  person  of  my  visitor  very 
distinctly;  but  the  instant  he  spoke 
to  me,  removing  a  handkerchief 
which  he  held  to  his  mouth,  I  recog- 
nised— could  it  be  possible? — the 
very  Mr  Stafford  we  had  been  speak- 
ing of!  I  shook  him  affectionately  by 
the  hand,  and  should  have  proceeded 
to  compliment  him  warmly  on  his 
last  evening's  success  in  the  House, 
but  that  his  dreadful  paleness  of  fea- 
tures, and  discomposure  of  manner, 
disconcerted  me. 

"  My  dear  Mr  Stafford,  what  is  the 
matter?  Are  you  ill  ?  Has  anything 
happened  ?"  I  enquired  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  Doctor — ^perhaps  fatally  ill," 
he  replied,  with  great  agitation.  '*  I 
thought  I  would  call  on  you  on  my 
way  from  the  House,  which  I  have 
but  just  left  It  is  not  my  fault  that 
we  have  not  maintained  our  college 
acquaintance — ^but  of  that  more  here- 
after. I  wish  your  advice — your  ho- 
nest opinion  on  my  case.  For  God's 
sake  Qon*t  deceive  me  I  Last  even- 
ing I  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  the 
House,  at  some  length,  and  with  all 
the  energy  I  could  command.  You 
may  guess  the  consequent  exhaus- 
tion I  have  suffered  during  the  whole 
of  this  day ;  and  this  evening,  though 
much  indisposed  with  fever  and  a 
cough,  I  imprudently  went  down  to 

the  House,  when  Sir so 

shamefully  misrepresented  certain 
portions  of  the  speech  I  had  delivered 
the  preceding  night,  that  I  felt  bound 
to  nse  and  vmdicate  myself.  I  was 
betrayed  into  greater  length  and  ve- 
hemence than  I  had  anticipated ;  and 
on  sitting  down,  was  seized  with 
such  an  irrepressible  fit  of  coughuig, 
as  at  last  forced  me  to  leave  the 
House.  Hoping  it  would  abate,  I 
walked  for  some  time  about  Uie 
lobby — and  at  length  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  return  home  than  re-enter  the 
House.  While  hunting  after  my  car- 
riage, the  violence  of  the  cough  sub- 
sided into  a  small,  hacking,  irrita- 
ting one,  accompanied  with  spitting. 
After  driving  about  as  far  as  \Vhite- 
hall,  the  vivid  glare  of  one  of  the 
street  lamps  happened  to  fall  sudden- 
ly on  my  white  pocket  handkerchief, 
and,  oh  God  P*  continued  Mr  Staf- 
ford, almost  gasping  for  breath,  ^  this 
horrid  sight  met  my  eye  I"  He  spread 
out  a  pocket-handkerchief  all  spotted 
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and  dabbled  with  blood !  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  commu- 
nicated to  me  what  is  gone  before. 
— **  Oh  !  it's  all  over  with  me^the 
chapter's  ended,  I'm  afraid  I"  he 
murmured,  almost  inarticulately— 
and  while  I  was  feeling  his  pulse  he 
fainted.  I  placed  him  instantly  in  a 
recumbent  position — loosened  his 
neckerchief  and  shirt-collar — dash- 
ed some  cold  water  in  his  face,  and 
he  presently  recovered.  He  shook 
his  head,  in  silence,  very  mournfully 
— ^his  features  expressed  utter  hope- 
lessness. I  sat  down  close  beside 
him,  and,  grasping  his  hand  in  mine, 
endeavoured  to  re-assure  him.  The 
answers  he  returned  to  the  few  ques- 
tions I  asked  him,  convinced  me  that 
the  spitting  of  blood  was  unattended 
with  danger,  provided  he  could  be 
kept  quiet  in  body  and  mind.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of 
radical  mischief  in  the  lungs.  A 
glance  at  his  stout  build  of  body, 
especially  at  his  ample  sonorous 
chest,  forbade  the  supposition.  I 
explained  to  him,  with  even  profes- 
sional minuteness  of  detail,  the  true 
nature  of  the  accident — its  effects— 
and  method  of  cure.  He  listened  to 
me  with  deep  attention,  and  at  last 
seemed  convinced.  He  clasped  his 
hands,  exclaiming,  '*  Thank  God! 
thank  Grod  I"  and  entreated  me  to  do 
on  the  spot,  what  I  had  directed  to 
be  done  by  tiie  apothecary — to  bleed 
him.  I  complied,  and  from  a  large 
orifice  took  a  considerable  (juantity 
of  blood.  I  then  accompanied  him 
home — saw  him  consigned  to  bed^- 
prescribed  the  usual  lowering  reme- 
dies— absolutely  forbade  him  to  open 
his  lips,  except  in  the  slightest  whis- 
per possible — and  left  him  calm,  and 
restored  to  a  tolerable  measure  of 
self-possession.  One  of  the  most 
exquisite  sources  of  gratification,  ari- 
sing from  the  discharge  of  our  pro- 
fessional duties,  is  the  disabusing 
our  patients  of  their  harrowing  and 

Soundless  apprehensions  of  danger, 
ne  such  instance  as  is  related  above, 
is  to  me  an  ample  recompense  for 
months  of  miscellaneous,  and  often 
thankless  toil,  in  the  exercise  of  my 
profession.  Is  it  not,  in  a  manner, 
plucking  a  patient  from  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave,  to  which  he  had 
despairingly  consigned  himself,  and 
placing  him  once  more  in  the  busy 
throng  of  life — the  very  heart  of 
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society?  I  have  seen  men  of  the 
strongest  intellect  and  ner?e,  whom 
the  ^tection  of  a  novel  and  start- 
ling symptom  has  terrified  into 
giving  themselves  up  for  lost,  in 
an  instant  dispossessed  of  their  ap- 
prehensions, by  explaining  to  them 
the  real  nature  of  what  has  alarmed 
them.*  The  alarm,  however,  occa- 
sioned by  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel in  or  near  the  lungs,  is  sel- 
dom unwarranted,  although  it  may 
be  excessive;  and  though  we  can 
soon  determine  whether  or  not  the 
accident  is  in  the  nature  of  a  primary 
disease,  or  symptomatic  of  some  in- 
curable pulmonary  affection,  and 
dissipate  or  corroborate  our  patient's 
apprehensions  accordingly,  it  is  no 
more  than  prudent  to  warn  one  who 
has  once  experienced  tiiis  injury, 
against  any  exertions  or  excesses 
which  have  a  tendency  to  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  lungs,  by 
keeping  in  sight  the  possibility  of  a 
fatal  relapse.—To  return,  however, 
to  Mr  Stafford. 

His  recovery  was  tardier  than  I 
could  have  expected.  His  extraor« 
dinary  excitability  completely  neu- 
tralized the  effect  of  my  lowering 
and  calming  system  of  treatment  I 
could  not  persuade  him  to  give  his 
mind  rest ;  and  the  mere  glimpse  of 
a  newspaper  occasioned  such  a  flut- 
ter and  agitation  of  spirits,  that  I 
forbade  them  altogether  for  a  fort- 
night I  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
my  prescriptions  in  his  presence, 
and  pausing  long  over  them  for  the 
purpose  of  unsuspectedly  observing 
nim ;  and  though  he  would  tell  me 
that  his  '^  mind  was  still  as  a  stag- 
nant pool," — his  intense  air — his  cor- 
rugated brows  and  fixed  eyes,  evin- 
ced the  most  active  exercise  of 
thought  Wheninasortof  half  dozing 
state,  he  would  often  mutter  about 
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the  subjects  nearest  his  heart  '*  Ah ! 

must  go  out — the  Bill,  their 

touchstone — ay — though—^  and 
his  Belial-tongue."  •  •  •  "  Tis 
cruel — ^"tis  tantalizing.  Doctor,"  he 
said  one  morning,  ^  to  find  one's  self 
held  by  the  foot  in  this  way— like  a 
chain^  eagle  I  The  world  forgets 
every  one  that  slips  for  a  moment 
from  public  view !  Alas,  alas  I  mT 
plans — my  projeots-^are  all  unravel- 
Iliig !» — M  Xhy  sun,  young  man,  may 
go  down  at  noon!*'  I  often  thought^ 
when  reflecting  on  his  restless,  fierce, 
and  ardent  spirit  He  wanted  case* 
hardening — long  physical  training, 
to  fit  him  for  the  harassing  and  ex- 
hausting campaign  on  which  he  had 
entered.  Truly,  truly,  your  politi- 
cian should  have  a  frame  of  adamant, 
and  a  mind  '*  thereto  conforming 
strictly."  I  found  Mr  Stafford  one 
day  in  high  chafe  about  a  sarcastic 
allusion  in  the  debate  to  a  sentiment 
which  he  had  expressed  in  Parlia- 
ment—** Oh— one  might  wither  that 
feUow  with  a  word  or  two,  the  stilt- 
ed noodle !"  said  he,  pointing  to  tba 
passage,  while  his  eye  glanced  like 
lightnmg. 

"  You'U  more  likely  wither  your 
own  prospects  of  ever  makmg  the 
trial,  if  you  don't  moderate  your 
exertions,"  I  replied.  He  siniled 
incredulously,  and  made  me  no  an- 
swer; but  continued  twisting  about 
his  pencil-case  with  a  rapidi^  and 
energy  which  shewed  the  high  ex- 
citement under  which  he  was  la- 
bouring. His  hard,  jerking,  irregu- 
lar pulse,  beating  on  the  average  a 
hundred  a  minute,  excited  my  lively 
apprehensions,  lest  the  increased 
action  of  the  heart  should  bring  on 
a  second  fit  of  blood-spitting.  I  saw 
clearly  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
him  to  court  the  repose  essential  to 
his  convalescence,  so  long  as  he  con- 


*  One  instance  presses  so  strongly  on  my  recollection,  that  I  cannot  help  adverting 
to  it : — I  was  one  day  summoned  in  haste  to  an  eminent  merchant  In  the  city,  who 
thought  he  had  grounds  for  apprehending  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  appalling 
operations  known  in  surgery.  When  I  arrived,  on  finding  the  case  not  exactly  within 
my  province,  I  was  going  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon ;  but  seeing  that  hb 
alarm  had  positively  half  maddened  him,  I  resolved  to  give  him  what  assistance  I 
could.  I  soon  found  that  his  fears  were  chimerical,  but  he  would  not  beUere  me. 
When,  however,  I  succeeded  In  convincing  him  that  "  all  was  yet  right  with  him"— 
by  referring  the  sensations  which  had  alarmed  him  to  an  unperceived  derangemtnt  •£ 
his  dress,  tongue  cannot  utter,  nor  I  ever  forget,  the  ecstasy  with  which  he  al  Iwt 

gave  to  the  winds  his  fears."  He  insisted  on  my  accepting  ont  of  tht  krgttl  Ibss 
ttiat  had  ever  been  tendered  me. 
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tinued  in  town;  and  with  in6nite 
difficulty,  prevailed  on  him  to  betake 
himself  to  the  country.  We  wrung  a 
promise  from  him  that  he  would  set 
about  "  unbending" — **  unharness- 
ing/' as  he  called  it— that  he  would 
five  "  his  constitution  fair  play." 
He  acknowledged  that  to  gain  the 
objects  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
it  was  necessary  tor  him  to  '*  hus- 
band his  resources;"  and  briskly 
echoed  my  quotation — "  neaue  sem- 
per arcumt  tendit  Apollo***  In  shorty 
we  dismissed  him  in  the  confident 
expectation  of  seeing  him  return, 
after  a  requisite  interval,  with  re- 
cruited energies  of  body  and  mind. 
He  had  scarcely,  however,  been  gone 
a  fortnight,  before  a  paragraph  ran 
the  round  of  the  daily  papers,  an- 
nouncing, as  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
cation, a  political  pamphlet,  **  by 
Charles  Stafford,  Esq.,  M.P.;"— and 
in  less  than  three  weeks  —  sure 
enough— a  packet  was  forwarded  to 
my  residence,  from  the  publisher, 
containing  my  rebellious  patient's 
pamphlet,  accompanied  with  the  fol- 
lowing hasty  note:— **  A^i^Aiiirif-. 
Even  with  you ! — you  did  not,  you 
will  recollect, interdict  writing;  and 
I  have  contrived  to  amuse  mvself 
with  the  accompanying  trifle.— 
Please  look  at  page  —^,  and  see 
the  kind  things  I  have  said  of  poor 

Lord ^  the  worthy  who  attacked 

me  the  other  evening  in  the  House, 
behind  my  back."  This  ««  trifle" 
was  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of 
sixty-four  pages,  full  of  masterly  ar- 
gumentation, and  impetuous  elo- 
quence; but  unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  publisher's  dilatonness,  it 
came  <'  a  day  behind  the  fair,"  and 
attracted  but  little  attention. 

His  temporary  rustication,  how- 
ever, was  attended  with  at  least  two 
beneficial  results— recruited  health, 

and — ^the  heart  of  Lady  Emma , 

the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  nobleman 
remotely  connected  with  Mr  Staf- 
ford's family.  This  attachment  pro- 
ved powerful  enough  to  alienate  him 
for  a  while  from  tbe  turmoils  of  po- 
litical life ;  for  not  only  did  the  beau- 
ty, wealth,    and  accomplishments, 

of  Lady  Emma  render  her  a 

noble  prize,  worthy  of  great  effort  to 
obtain,  but  a  powerful  military  rival 
had  taken  the  field  before  Mr  Staf- 
ford made  his  appearance,  and  seem- 
ed disposed  to  move  heaven  and 
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earth  to  carry  her  off.  It  is  needless 
to  say  how  such  a  consideration  was 
calculated  to  rouse  and  absorb  all 
the  energies  of  the  young  senator, 
and  keep  him  incessantly  on  the  qui 
vive.  It  IS  said  that  the  lady  wavered 
for  some  time,  uncertain  to  which  of 
her  brilliant  suitors  she  should  give 
the  nod  of  preference.  Chance  de» 
cided  the  matter.  It  came  to  pasi 
that  a  contested  election  arose  in  the 
county;  and  Mr  Stafford  made  a 
very  animated  and  successful  speech 
from  the  hustings — ^not  far  from 
which,  at  a  window,  was  standing 
Lady  Emma — in  favour  of  her  la^ 
dyship's  brother,  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, lo  triumphel  That  happy 
evening  the  enemy  **  surrendered  at 
discretion:"  and  ere  long  it  was 
known  far  and  wide,  that^in  news- 
paper slang — *'  an  affair  was  on  the 
tapis"  between  Mr  Stafford  and  the 
**  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady 

Emma "  &c  &c.  &c. 

It  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  the 
diversion  in  his  pursuits  effected  by 
this  **  affair,"  by  withdrawing  Bir 
Stafford  for  a  considerable  interval 
from  cares  and  anxieties  which  he 
was  physically  unable  to  cope  with, 
lengthened  his  life  for  many  years; 
givmff  England  a  splendid  statesman, 
and  this,  my  diary,  the  sad  records 
which  are  now  to  be  laid  before  the 
reader. 


One  characteristic  of  our  profee* 
sion,  Btandinff,  as  it  were,  in  such  sad 
and  high  reuef  as  to  scare  many  a 
sensitive  mind  from  entering  into 
its  service,  is,  that  it  is  concerned  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  dark  side 
of  humanity.  As  carnage  and  car- 
rion guide  the  gloomy  night  of  the 
vulture,  so  misery  is  the  signal  for 
a  medical  man's  presence.  Ire  have 
to  do,  daily,  with  broken  hearts, 
blighted  hopes,  pain,  sorrow,  death  I 
and  though  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  the  oue  discharge  of  our  duties, 
be  that  of  the  good  Samaritan — a 
rich  return— we  cannot  help  count- 
ing the  heavy  cost,  aching  hearts, 
weary  limbs,  privations,  in^titude. 
Dark  array  I  It  may  be  considered 
placing  the  matter  In  a  whimsical 
point  of  view,  yet  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  two  great  profes- 
sions of  Law  and  Medicine,  are  but 
foul  carrion  birds— the  one  preying 
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on  the  moral,  as  the  other  on  the  phy- 
sical, rottenness  of  mankind. 

"  Thou  who  art  well,  need  not  a 
physician,"  say  the  Scriptures :  and 
on  this  ground,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
the  melancholy  hue  pervadine  these 
papers.  They  are  mirrors  reflecting 
the  dark  colours  which  are  exposeS 
to  them.  It  is  true,  that  some  re- 
mote relations,  arising  out  of  the 
particular  combinations  of  circum- 
stances first  requiring  our  profes- 
sional interference,  may  afford,  as  it 
were,  a  passing  gleam  of  distant  sun- 
shine, in  the  developement  of  some 
trait  of  beautiful  character,  some 
wondrous  "  good,  from  seeming  ill 
educed:"  but  these  are  incidental 
only,  and  evanescent — enhancing, 
not  relieving  the  gloom  and  sorrow 
amid  which  we  move.  A  glimpse  of 
Heaven  would  but  aggravate  the 
horrors  of  Hell.  These  chilling  re- 
flections force  themselves  on  my 
mind,  when  surveying  the  very  many 
entries  in  my  Diary  concerning  the 
eminent  individual  whose  case  I  am 
now  narrating — concerning  one  who 
seemed  bom  to  bask  in  the  bright- 
ness of  life — to  reap  the  full  harvest 
of  its  joys  and  comforts,  and  yet 
'<  walked  in  darkness!"  Why  should 
it  have  been  so?  Answer— 4iw^i- 
tion  ! 


The  reader  must  hurry  on  with 
me  through  the  next  ten  years  of 
Mr  Stafford's  life,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  rose  with  almost  unprece- 
dented rapidity.  He  had  hardly  time, 
as  it  were,  to  get  warm  in  his  nest, 
before  he  was  called  to  lodge  in  the 
one  above  him,  and  then  the  one 
above  that,  and  so  on  upwards,  till 
people  began  to  view  his  progress, 
with  their  hands  shading  their  daz- 
zled eyes,  while  they  exclaimed — 
*'fast  for  the  top  of  the  tree  /"  He 
was  formed  for  political  popularity. 
He  had  a  most  winning,  captivating, 
commanding  style  of  delivery,  which 
was  always  employed  in  the  steady 
consistent  advocacy  of  one  line  of 
principles.  The  splendour  of  his  ta- 
lents^his  tact  ana  skill  in  debate—- 
the  immense  extent  and  accuracy  of 
his  political  information — early  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Mim'sters,  and 
he  was  not  suffered  to  wait  long  be- 
fore they  secured  his  services,  by 
giving  him  a  popular  and  influential 
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oflice.  During  all  this  Ume,  he 
maintained  a  very  friendly  intimacy 
with  me,  and  often  put  into  requisi- 
tion my  professional  services. 

♦  #  #  ♦ 

About  eight  o'clock  one  Saturday 
evening,  1  received  the  following  note 
from  Mr  Sudford  :— 

"  Dear  — ,  excuse  excessive 
haste.  Let  me  entreat  you  (I  will 
hereafter  account  for  the  suddenness 
of  this  application)  to  make  instant 
arrangements  for  spending  with  me 
the  whole  of  to-morrow  (Sunday  J,  at 
-»— ,  and  to  set  off  from  town  in  time 
for  breakfasting  with  Lady  Emma 
and  myself.  Your  presence  is  re- 
quired by  most  urgent  and  special 
business ;  but  allow  me  to  beg  you 
will  appear  at  breakfast  with  an  un- 
concerned air — ^as  a  chance  visitor. 
Yours  always  faithfully, 

«  C.  Stafford." 

The  words  **  whole^^  and  "special 
were  thrice  underscored;  and  this, 
added  to  the  very  unusual  illegibility 
of  the  writing,  betrayed  an  urgency, 
and  even  agitation,  which  a  litue  dis- 
concerted me.  The  abruptness  of 
the  application  occasioned  me  some 
trouble  in  making  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements. As,  however,  it  was 
not  a  busy  time  with  me,  I  contrived 
to  find  a  substitute  for  the  morrow 
in  my  friend  Dr  D . 

It  was  a  lovely  Sabbath  morning, 
in  July  18 — ,  that,  in  obedience  to 
the  above  hurried  summons,  I  set  off 
on  horseback  from  the  murky  me- 
tropolis ;  and  after  rather  more  than 
a  two  hours*  ride,  found  myself  en- 
tering the  grounds  of  Mr  Stafford, 
who  had  recently  purchased  a  beau- 
tiful villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
It  was  about  nine  o'clock,  and  nature 
seemed  but  freshly  awakened  from 
the  depth  of  her  overnight's  slum- 
bers—her tresses  all  uncurled,  as  it 
were — and  her  perfumed  robes  glis- 
tening with  the  pearls  of  morning 
dew.  A  deep  and  rich  repose  broo£ 
ed  over  the  scene,  subduing  every 
feeling  of  my  soul  into  sympathy. 
A  groom  took  my  horse ;  and  finding 
that  neither  Mr  Stafford  nor  Lady 
Emma  were  yet  stirring,  I  resolved 
to  walk  about  and  enjoy  the  scenery. 
In  front  of  the  house  stretched  a  fine 
lawn,  studded  here  and  there  with 
laurel  bushes,  and  other  el^aiil 
shrubs,  and  sloping  down  to   the 
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liver's  edge ;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
villa,  and  behind,  were  trees  dispo- 
sed with  the  roost  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque effect  imaginable.  Birds 
were  carolling  cheerfully  and  loud- 
ly on  all  sides  of  me,  as  though  they 
were  intoxicated  with  their  own 
"  woodland  melody."  I  walked  about 
as  amid  enchantment,  breathing  the 
balminess  and  fragrance  of  the  at- 
mosphere, as  the  wild  horse  snuffs 
the  scent  of  the  desert  How  keen- 
ly are  Nature's  beauties  appreciable 
when  but  rarely  seen  by  her  unfor- 
tunate admirer  who  is  condemned 
to  a  town  life !  I  stood  on  the  lawn 
by  the  river's  edge,  watching  the 
ripple  of  the  retiring  tide,  pondering 
within  myself  wheUier  it  was  possi- 
ble for  such  scenes  as  these  to  have 
lost  all  charm  for  their  restless  own- 
er. Did  he  relish  or  tolerate  them  ? 
Could  the  pursuits  of  ambition  have 
blunted,  deadened  his  sensibilities  to 
the  beauty  of  nature,  the  delights  of 
home  ?  These  thoughts  were  passing 
through  my  mind,  when  I  was  start- 
led by  the  tapping  of  a  loose  glove 
over  my  shoulder;  and  on  turning 
round  beheld  Mr  Stafford,  in  his 
flowered  morning-gown,  and  his  face 
partially  shaded  from  the  glare  of  the 
morning  sun.  ^  Good-morning,  Doc- 
tor— good-morning,"  said  he;  "a 
thousand  thanks  for  your  attention  to 
my  note  of  last  night ;  but  see  I  yon- 
der stands  Lady  Emma,  waiting 
breakfast  for  us,"  pointing  to  her 
ladyship,  who  was  standing  at  the 
window  of  the  breakfast-room.  Mr 
Stafford  put  his  arm  into  mine,  and 
we  walked  up  to  the  house.  "  My 
dear  sir,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 

your ^"  said  I,  with  an  anxious 

look. 

•*  Not  a  word— not  a  breath— if 
you  please,  till  we  are  alone  after 
breakfast" 

"  Well— you  are  bent  on  tantali- 
zing I --What  can  be  the  matter? 
What  is  this  moimtain-mysterv  ?" 

"  It  may  prove  a  molehill,  per- 
haps/' said  he,  carelessly; « but  we'U 
see  after  breakfast." 

'*  What  an  enchanting  spot  you 
have  of  it!"  I  exclaimed,  pausing 
and  looking  around  me. 

"  Oh,  perfectly  paradisaical,  I  dare 
say,"  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference  that  was  quite  laughable. 
"  By  the  way,"  he  added,  hurriedly, 
<<  did  you  hear  any  rumour  about 
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Lord  ^'s   resignation   late    last 

night?"—"  Yes."—"  And  his  succes- 
sor, is  he  talked  of?"  he  enquired, 

eagerly.  «  Mr  C ."— "  Mr  C —  I 

Is  it  possible?  Ah,  ha ^"  he  mut- 
tered, raising  his  hand  to  his  cheek, 
and  looking  thoughtfully  downwards. 
"  Come,  come,  Mr  Stafford,  'tis 
now  my  turn,  do  drop  these  eternal 
politics  for  a  few  momenta,  I  beg." 
— **  Ay,  ay,  *  still  harping  on  my 
daughter,'  I'll  sink  the  shop  for  a 
while,  as  our  town  friends  say.  But 
I  really  beg  pardon,  'tis  rude,  very. 
But  here  we  are.  Lady  Emma,  Dr 
— ,"  said  he,  as  we  approached 
her  ladyship  through  the  open  stain- 
ed-glass doorway.  She  sat  before  the 
breakfast  urn,  looking,  to  my  eyes, 
as  bloomin^ly  beautiful  as  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  though  ten  summers 
had  waved  their  silken  pinions  over 
her  head,  but  so  softly,  as  scarce  to 
flutter  or  fade  a  feature  in  passing. 
Yes,  thus  she  sat  in  her  native  love- 
liness and  dignity,  the  airiness  of 
girlhood  passed  away  into  the  mel- 
lowed maturity  of  womanhood !  She 
looked  the  beau'-ideal  of  simple  ele- 
gance in  her  long  snowy  morning 
dress,  her  clustering  auburn  hair  sur- 
mounted with  a  slight  gossamer  net- 
work of  blonde;  not  an  ornament 
about  her  I  I  have  her  figure,  even 
at  this  interval  of  time,  most  vividly 
before  me,  as  she  sat  on  that  me- 
morable mominj^,  imconscious  that 
the  errand  which  made  me  her 
guest,  involved — but  I  will  not  anti- 
cipate. She  adored,  nay  idolized, 
her  husband — little  as  she  saw  of 
him — and  he  was  in  turn  as  fondly 
attached  to  her  as  a  man  could  be, 
whose  whole  soul  was  swallowed  up 
in  ambition.  Yes,  he  was  not  the 
flrst  to  whom  political  pursuits  have 

E roved  a  very  disease,  shedding 
light  and  mildew  over  Uie  heart ! 
I  thought  I  detected  an  appear- 
ance of  restraint  In  the  manner  of 
each.  Lady  Emma  often  cast  a  fur- 
tive glance  of  anxiety  at  her  hus- 
band— and  with  reason — for  his  fea- 
tures wore  an  air  of  repressed  un- 
easiness. He  was  now  and  then  ab- 
sent, and,  when  addressed  by  either 
of  us,  would  reply  with  a  moment- 
ary sternness  of  manner — passing, 
however,  instantly  away  —  which 
shewed  that  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  unpleasant  or  troubled  thoughts. 
Ho  seemed  at  last  aware  that  his  de- 
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veanour  attracted  our  observation, 
and  took  to  acting.  All  traces  of 
anxiety  or  uneasiness  disappeared, 
and  gave  place  to  his  usual  perfect 
urbanity  and  cheerfulness.  Lady 
Emma's  manner  towards  me,  too, 
was  cooler  than  usual,  which  I  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  of  mv  presence 
not  having  been  sufficiently  account- 
ed for.  My  embarrassment  nuy  be 
easily  conceived. 

^  What  a  delicious  morning!" 
exclaimed  Lady  Emma,  lookmg 
through  the  window  at  the  fresh 
blue  sky,  and  the  cheery  prospect 
beneath.  We  echoed  her  sentiments. 
«*  I  think,'*  said  I,  «  that  could  I  call 
such  a  little  paradise  as  this  mine,  I 
would  quit  the  smoke  and  uproar  of 
London  for  ever!*' — **  I  wish    all 

thouffht  with  you,  Dr ,**  replied 

her  ladyship  with  a  sigh,  looking 
touchingly  at  her  husband. 

'*  What  opportunities  for  tranquil 
thought  !'*  r  went  on. 

"  Ay,  and  so  forth!"  said  Mr 
Stafford,  gaily.  ^  Listen  to  another 
son  of  peace  and  solitude,  my  Lord 
Roscommon — 

"  Hail,  sacred  tolitadt!  from  thit  calm 

bay, 
I  view  the  world*i  tempeatnoua  tea. 
And  with  wiae  pride  despise 
All  thoee  seDseleas  Tanitiet : 
With  pity  moTed  for  others,  cast  away 
Oo  rocks  of  hopes  and  fears,  I  see  them 

tost 
On  rocks  of  folly,  and  of  vice,  I  see  them 

lost: 
Some  the  prevailing  malice  of  the  great. 
Unhappy  men,  or  adverse  fate, 
Sunk  deep  into  the  gulfs  of  an  afflicted 

state : 
But  more,  far  more,  a  numberless  prodi- 
gious train. 
Whilst  Virtue  courts  them,  but,  alas  !  In 

Tain, 
Fly  from  her  kind  embracing  arms. 
Deaf  to  her  fondest  call,  blind  to   her 

greatest  charms, 
And,  sunk  in  pleasures  and  in  brutish 

ease, 
They,  in  their  shipwreck*d  state,  them- 

■elves  obdurate  please. " 
"  Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass. 
Unknown,  nnseen,  my  easy  moments  pass. 
Till,  with  a  gentle  force,  victorious  Death 
My  solitude  invade, 
And,  stopping  for  a  while  my  breath. 
With  ease  convey  me  to  a  httter  shade  T' 

«  There's  for  you,  my  lady  I  WeU 
sung,  my  Lord  Roscommon  I  Beau- 
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tiful  as  true  !**  exclaimed  Mr  Staf- 
ford, ffaily,  as  soon  as  he  had  con- 
dudea  repeating  the  above  ode,  in 
his  own  distinct  and  beautiful  elocu ; 
tion,  with  real  pathos  of  manner ;  but 
his  mouth  and  eye  betrayed  that  his 
own  mind  sympathized  not  with  the 
emotions  of  the  poet,  but  rather  des 
pised  the  air  of  inglorious  repose 
thev  breathed.  The  tears  \7ere  in 
Lady  Emma*8  eyes,  as  she  listened  to 
him  I  Presently  one  of  his  daughters, 
a  fine  little  girl  about  six  years  of  age^ 
came  sidling  and  simpering  into  uie 
room,  and  made  her  way  to  her  mo- 
ther. She  was  a  lively,  rosy,  arch- 
eyed  little  creature— and  her  father 
looked  fondly  at  her  for  a  moment, 
exclaiming,  <'WeU,  Eleanor!*'  and 
his  thoughts  had  evidently  soon  pass- 
ed far  away.  The  conversation  turn- 
ed on  Mr  Stafford's  reckless,  ab- 
sorbing pursuit  of  politics — which 
Lady  Stafford  and  I  deplored— and 
entreated  him  to  give  more  of  his 
time  and  affections  to  domestic  con- 
cerns. *  *  *  «  You  talk  to  me  as  if 
I  were  djring,'*  said  he,  rather  petu- 
lantly, **  why  should  I  not  pursue  my 
profession— my  legitimate  prefer 
sion? — As  for  your  still  waters — 
your  pastoral  simplicities — ^your  Ar- 
cadian bliss — pray  what  inducements 
have  I  to  run  counter  to  my  own  in- 
clinations to  cruise  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  the  stormy  sea  of 
politics  ?*'— «  What  inducements  2— 
Charles,  Charles— can't  you  find 
them  here  P"  said  his  lady,  pointing 
to  herself  and  her  daughter.  Mr  Sta^ 
ford*s  eyes  filled  with  tears,  even  to 
overflowing,  and  he  grasped  her  hand 
with  affectionate  energy,  took  his 
smiling  unconscious  daughter  on  his 
knee,  and  kissed  her  with  passionate 
fervour.  '*  Semeiineanavimueowmes," 
he  muttered  to  me,  a  few  moments 
after,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  display  he 
had  recently  made.  For  m v  own  part 
I  saw  that  he  occasionally  lost  the 
control  over  feelings  which  were, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  disturbed 
and  excited.  What  could  possibly 
have  occurred  ?  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a  Uiought  of  the  real  state  of 
matters,  as  Uiey  will  presently  be  dis- 
closed, never  for  an  instant  crossed 
my  mind.  I  longed — I  almost  sick- 
ened— for  the  promised  opportunity 
of  being  alone  with  him.  It  was  soon 
afforded  me  by  the  servants  i^pe«(- 
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ing  at  the  doory  and  announeiog  tha 
carriage. 

**  Oh  dear !  positively  prayere  will 
be  over!"  ejcclaimed  Ladr  Emma, 
risinff,  and  looking  hurriedly  at  her 
watch,  **  we've  quite  forgotten  church 
hours  I  do  you  accompany  us.  Doc- 
tor ?*'  said  she,  looking  at  me. 

''  No,  Emma,"  replied  Mr  Stafford, 
quickly,  "  you  and  the  family  must 
go  alone  this  morning — I  shall  stop 
and  keep  Dr  —company,  and  take 
a  walk  over  the  country  for  once." 
Lady  Emma,  with  an  unsatisfied 
glance  at  both  of  us,  withdrew.  Mr 
Stafford  immediately  proposed  a 
walk ;  and  we  were  soon  on  our  way 
to  a  small  Gothic  alcove  near  ^e  wa- 
ter side. 

^  Now,  Doctor,  to  the  point,"  said 
he  abruptly,  as  soon  as  we  were  seat- 
ed. '*  Can  I  reckon  on  a  real  friend 
in  you?*'  scrutinizing  my  features 
closely. 

"  Most  certainly  you  may,"  I  re- 

Flied,  with  astonishment  '*  What  can 
do  for  vou  ? — Something  or  other  is 
wrong,  i  fear  I  can  /  do  any  thing  for 
you  in  any  way  ?" 

'*  Yes,"  said  he,  deliberately,  and 
looking  fixedly  at  me,  as  if  to  mark 
the  efiect  of  his  words ;  "  I  shall  re- 
quire a  proof  of  youi*  friendship  soo9 ; 
I  must  have  your  services  this  even- 
ing— at  seven  o'clock." 

'*  Gracious  heaven,  Mr  Stafford  I 
— ^why — why — is  it  possible  that— do 
I  guess  aright  ?"  I  stammered  almost 
breathless,  and  rising  from  my  seat, 

<*  Oh,  Doctor— don't  be  foolish-— 
excuse  me— but  don't — don't,  I  beg. 
Pray  give  me  your  answer !  I'm  sure 
you  understand  my  question."  Agi- 
tation deprived  me  for  awhile  of  ut- 
terance. 

"  I  beg  an  answer,  Dr  — ,"  he 
resumed  coldly,  '<  as,  if  you  refuse,  I 
shall  be  very  much  inconvenienced. 
'Tis  but  a  litde  affiur — a  silly  business, 
that  circumstances  have  made  inevi- 
table— I'm  sure  vou  must  have  seen  a 
hint  at  it  in  the  last  nighf  s  papers. — 
Don't  misunderstand  me,*^  he  pro- 
ceeded, seeing  me  continue  silent ; 
*'  I  don't  wish  you  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  business^but  to  be  on  the 
spot— and,  in  the  event  of  any  thing 
unfortunate  happening  to  me— to 
hurry  home  here,  and  prepare  Ladv 
Emma  and  the  family— that  is  all  A6 

G ,  naming  a  welMmown  army- 

surgeon^will  attend  profeesionally." 


I  was  BO  cmifounded  with  the  sud* 
denness  of  the  application,  that  I 
could  do  nothing  more  than  mutter 
indistinctly  my  regret  at  what  had 
happened. 

"Well,  Doctor  ,"  he  conti- 
nued in  a  haughty  tone, "  I  find  that» 
after  all,  I  have  been  mistaken  in  my 
man.  I  own  I  did  not  expect  that 
this — the  first  favour  I  have  ever 
asked  at  your  hands,  and,  possibly, 
the  lasV— would  have  been  refused. 
But  I  must  insist  on  an  answer  one 
way  or  another;  you  must  be  aware 
I've  no  time  to  lose." 

**  Mr  Stafford — ^pardon  me — you 
mistake  me!  Allow  me  a  word; 
you  cannot  have  committed  your- 
self rashly  in  this  affair !  Consider 
liady  Emma — your  children " 

"  I  have — I  have,"  he  answered^ 

Saspinf  my  hand,  while  his  voice 
Itered, "  and  I  need  hardly  inform 
you  that  it  is  that  consideration  only 
which  occasions  the  little  disturb- 
ance of  manner  you  may  have  no- 
ticed. But  you  are  man  of  the  world 
enough  to  be  aware  that  I  must  go 
Uirough  with  the  business.  I  am 
not  the  challenger." 

I  asked  him  for  the  particulars  of 
the  affair.  It  originated  in  a  biting 
sarcasm  which  he  had  uttered,  with 
reference  to  a  young  nobleman,  in 
the  House  of  dommons,  on  Friday 
evening,  which  had  been  construed 
into  a  personal  affront,  and  for 
which  an  apology  had  been  de- 
manded;— mentioning  the  alterna- 
tive, in  terms  almost  approaching  to 
insolence,  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  him  into  a  rejfusai  to 
retract  or  apologize. 

**  It's  my  firm  persuasion  that  there 
is  a  plot  among  a  certain  party  to  de- 
stroy me— to  remove  an  obnoxious 
member  from  the  House— and  this 
is  the  scheme  they  have  hit  upon ! 
I  have  succeeded,  I  find,  in  annoy- 
ing the interest  beyond  mea* 

sure;  and  so  they  must  at  all  events 
get  rid  of  me  I  Ay,  this  cur  of  a 
lordling  it  is,"  he  continued,  with 
bitter  emphasis,  **  who  is  to  make  my 
sweet  wife  a  widow,and  my  children 
orphans— for  Lord  —  is  notori- 
ously one  of  the  best  shots  in  the 
country!  Poor— poor  Emma!"  he 
exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  thrustine  his 
hand  into  his  bosom,  and  looking 
down  dejectedly.  We  neither  of  us 
ipok«  for  aoDM  time.    *  Would  to 
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Heaven  we  had  never  been  mar- 
ried !"  he  resumed.  "  Poor  Lady 
Emma  leads  a  wretched  life  of  it, 
I  fear !  But  I  honestly  warned  her 
that  my  life  would  be  strewn  with 
thorny  cares,  even  to  the  grave's 
brink  I" 

**  So  you  have  really  pitched  upon 
this  evening — Sunday  evening,  for 
this  dreadful  business?"  I  enquired. 

"  Exactly.    We  must  be  on  the 

S^ot  by  seven  precisely.  I  say  we, 
octor,*'  laying  his  hand  on  mine. 
I  consented  to  accompany  him. 
"  Come  now,  that's  kina!  I'll  re- 
member you  for  it  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is 
now  nearly  half  past  twelve,"  look- 
ing at  his  watch, ''  and  by  one,  my 
Lord  A ,"  mentioning  a  well- 
known  nobleman,  *'  is  to  be  here; 
who  is  to  stand  by  me  on  the  occa- 
sion^  I  wish  he  were  here ; — for  V  ve 
added  a  codicil  to  my  will,  and  want 
you  both  to  witness  my  signature. 
♦  ♦  *  I  look  a  little  fagged — 
don't  I  ?"  he  asked  with  a  smile.  I 
told  him  he  certainly  looked  rather 
sallow  and  worn.  "  How  does  our 
friend  walk  his  paces?"  he  enquired, 
baring  his  wrist  for  me  to  feel  his 
pulse.  The  circulation  was  little,  if 
at  all  disturbed,  and  I  told  him  so. 
"  It  would  not  have  been  very  won- 
derful if  it  Aa/f,  I  think ;  for  I've  been 
up  half  the  night — till  nearly  ^ve 
this  morning,  correcting  the  two  last 
proof-sheets  of  my  speech  on  the 

bill,  which is  publishing. 

I  think  it  will  read  well ;  at  least  I 
hope  it  will,  in  common  justice  to 
myself,  for  it  was  most  vilely  cur- 
tailed and  misrepresented  by  the  re- 
gorters.  By  the  way — would  you 
elieve  it  ? — Sir  ~*s  speech  that 
night  was  nothing  but  a  hundredth 
hash  of  mine  which  I  delivered  in 
the  House  more  than  eight  years 
ago!"  said  he,  with  an  eager  and 
contemptuous  air.  I  made  him  no 
reply;  for  my  thoughts  were  too 
sadly  occupied  with  the  dreadful 
communication  he  had  recently 
made  me.  I  abhorred,  and  do  ab- 
hor and  despise  duelling,  both  in 
rfieory  and  practice;  and  now,  to 
have  to  be  present  at  one,  and  one 
in  which  my  friend— «t/cA  a  friend ! — 
was  to  be  a  principal.  This  tiiought, 
and  a  glance  at  the  possible,  nay, 

ErobabJe    desolation    and   broken- 
eartedness  which  might  follow,  was 
Inmost  too  much  for  me.     But  I 
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knew  Mr  Stafford's  disposition  too 
well  to  attempt  expostulation — espe- 
cially in  the  evidently  morbid  state 
of  his  feelings. 

"  Come,  come,  Doctor,  let's  walk  a 
little  I  Your  feelings  flag! — You 
might  be  going  to  receive  satisfaction 
yourself,'*  with  a  bitter  sneer,  "  in- 
stead of  seeing  it  given  and  taken  by 
others! — Come,  cheer,  cheer  up." 
He  put  his  arm  in  mine,  and  led  me 
a  few  steps  across  the  lawn,  by  the 
water-side.  "  Dear,  dear  me  I"  said 
he,  with  a  chinned  air,  pulling 
out  his  watch  hastily— "I  wish  to 

heaven,  my  Lord  A would  make 

his  appearance  I  I  protest  her  lady- 
ship will  have  returned  from  church 
before  we  have  settled  our  few  mat- 
ters, unless,  by  the  way,  she  drive 

round  by  Admiral  ^'s,   as  she 

talked  of  last  night  Ob,  my  God, 
think  of  my  leaving  her  and  the  girls, 
with  a  gay  air,  as  if  we  parted  but 
for  an  hour,  when  it  may  be  for  ever ! 
And  yet  what  can  one  do?"  While 
he  was  speaking,  my  eye  caught  sight 
of  a  servant  making  his  way  towards 
us  rapidly  through  the  shrubbery, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter,  which  he 
put  into  Mr  Stafford's  hands,  saying, 
a  courier  had  brought  it  that  moment, 
and  was  waiting  to  take  an  answer 
back  to  town.  "  Ah — ^very  good — let 
him  wait  till  I  come,"  said  Mr  Stafford. 

"  Excuse  me,  Doctor **  bursting 

open  the  envelope  with  a  little  tre^ 
pidation,and  putting  it  into  my  hands, 
while  he  read  the  enclosed  note. 
The  envelope  bore  in  one  comer  the 
name  of  the  premier,  and  in  the  other 
the  words,  "private  and  confiden- 
tial," and  was  sealed  with  the  private 
crest  and  coronet  of  the  earl. 

"  Great  God — read  it  I"  exclaimed 
Mr  Stafford,  tlirusting  the  note  before 
me,  and  elevating  his  eyes  and  hands 
despairingly.  Much  agitated  myself, 
at  witnessing  the  effect  of  the  cx)m- 
munication  on  my  friend,  I  took  it 
and  read  nearly  as  follows: — ^"My 
dear  Stafford,  I  had  late  last  night  his 
Majesty's  commands  to  offer  you  the 
seals  of  the office,  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  gracious  expres- 
sions of  consideration  for  yourself 
personally,  and  his  conviction  that 
you  will  discharge  the  important 
duties  henceforth  devolving  upon 
you,  with  honour  to  yourself,  and 
advantage  to  his  Majesty's  counctls. 
Ii^  all  which,  I  need  hardly 
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you,  I  most  heartily  concur.  I  beg 
to  add,  that  I  shall  feel  great  pride 
and  pleasure  in  having  you  for  a  col- 
league—and it  has  not  been  my  fault 
that  such  was  not  die  case  earlier. 
May  I  entreat  your  answer  b^  the 
bearer's  return  ?  as  the  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs  will  not  admit  of  delay  in 
filling  up  so  important  an  office.  I 
beg  you  will  believe  me,  ever  yours, 

most  faithfully,  . 

**  Whitehall^  Sunday  noon,  1 2  o* clock:' 

After  liurriedly  reading  the  above, 
I  continued  holding  the  fetter  in  my 
hands,  speechlessly  gazing  at  Mr 
Stafford.  Well  might  such  a  bitter 
balk  excite  the  tumultuous  conflict  of 
passions  which  the  varying  features 
of  Mr  Stafford — now  flushed,  now 
pale — too  truly  evidenced.  This 
dazzling  proffer  made  him  only  a  few 
hours  before  his  standing  the  fatal 
fire  of  an  accomplished  auellist!— 
I  watched  him  in  silent  agony.  At 
length  he  clasped  his  hands  with 
passionate  energy,  and  exclaimed — 
**  Oh,  madness — madness — madness ! 
—Just  within  reach  of  the  prize  I 
have  run  for  all  my  life !"  At  that 
instant  a  wherry-full  of  bedizened 
Londoners  passed  close  before  us  on 
their  way  towards  Richmond ;  and  1 
saw  by  their  whispers  that  they  had 
recognised  Mr  Stafford.  He  also 
saw  them,  and  exclaimed  to  me  in  a 
tone  I  shall  never  forget,  *' Happy, 
happy  fools !"  and  turned  away  to- 
wards the  house.  He  removea  his 
arm  from  mine,  and  stood  pondering 
for  a  few  moments  with  his  eyes  fix- 
ed on  the  grass. 

"  Doctor,  what's  to  be  done  ?" — he 
almost  shouted,  turning  suddenly 
to  me,  grasping  my  arm,  and  staring 
vacantly  into  my  face.  I  began  to 
fear  lest  he  should  totally  lose  the 
command  of  himself. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Mr  Stafford,  be 
calm  I — Recollect  yourself! — or  mad- 
ness—ruin— I  know  not  what — is 
before  you  I"  I  said  in  an  earnest, 
imploring  tone,  seeing  his  eye  still 
glaring  fixedly  upon  me.  At  length 
he  succeeded  in  overmastering  nis 
feelings.—"  Oh— folly,  folly,  this!— 
Inevitable! — Inevitable!"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  calmer  tone.  **  But  the 
letter  must  be  answered.  What  can 
I  say,  doctor  ?"  putting  his  arm  in 
mine,  and  walking  up  to  the  house 
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rapidly.  We  made  our  way  to  the 
library,  and  Mr  Stafford  sat  down 
before  his  desk.  He  opened  his  port- 
f ueille  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  "  Of 
course — ^Decline  ?" — said  he,  with  a 
profound  sigh,  turning  to  me  with  his 
pen  in  his  hand. 

"  No— assuredly,  it  would  be  pre- 
cipitate. Wait  for  the  issue  of  this 
sad  business.    You  may  escape."-^ 

*'  No— no— no !  My  Lord is 

singularly  prompt  and  decisive  in  all 
he  does,  especially  in  disposing  of 
his  places.  I  must — I  must — ay" — 
beginning  to  write — "  I  must  respect- 
fully decline — altogether.  But  on 
what  grounds?  Oh,  God!  even  should 
I  escape  to-day,  I  am  ruined  for  ever 
in  Parliament! — What  will  become 
of  me  ?"  He  Idd  down  the  pen,  and 
moved  his  hand  rapidly  over  his 
face. 

**  Why— perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter.—Tell  his  Lordship  frankly  how 
you  are  circumstancea." 

**  Tut !"  he  exclaimed  impetuous- 
ly, "  ask  him  for  peace-officers  !  a 
likely  thin^ !"  He  pressed  both  his 
hands  on  his  forehead,  leaning  on  his 
elbows  over  the  desk.  A  servant 
that  moment  appeared,  and  said — 
**  Please,  sir,  the  man  says  he  had 
orders  not  to  wait  more  than  five 

minutes " 

**  Begone! — Let  him  wait,  sir!" 
thundered  Mr  Stafford— and  resu- 
med his  peiL 

"  Can't  you  throw  yourself  on  his 
Lordship's  personal  good  feeling  to- 
wards you,  and  say  that  such  an  offer 
requires  consideration — that  it  must 
interfere  with,  and  derange,  on  the 
instant,  many  of  your  political  en- 
gagements— and  that  your  answer 
shall  be  at  Whitehall  by— say  nine 
o'clock  this  evening?  So  you  will 
gain  time,  at  least." 

"  Good.  'Twill  do— a  fair  plea  for 
time;— but  I'm  afraid!"  said  he, 
mournfully ;  and  taking  his  pen,  he 
wrote  off  an  answer  to  that  effect. 
He  read  it  to  me — folded  it  up — 
sealed  it— directed  it  in  his  usual  bold 
and  flowing  hand— I  rung  for  the 
servant— and,  in  a  few  moments,  we 
saw  the  courier  galloping  past  the 
window. 

"  Now,  Doctor,  is'nt  this  enough 
to  madden  me  ?  Oh,  God !  it's  into- 
lerable!" said  he,  rising  and  ap- 
proaching me,—"  my  glorious  pros- 
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pectf  to  be  darkened  by  this  tpedc 
—this  atom  of  puppyism— of  worth- 
iessness," — naming  Lord  ^— ,  his 
destined  opponent.—**  Oh— 1/  there 
were— if  tnere  were  "  he  resu- 
med, speddnff  fiercely  through  his 
closed  teeth,  bis  eyes  glaring  down- 
wards, and  his  hands  clenched.  He 
soon  relaxed.  *•  Well,  well  I  it  can't 
be   helped;  'tis    inevitable — nArrmt 

mitr^^rmt  rmurm  mIv*  I»<^v{it«i-HIS  Me- 
dea SaVS  I  Ah— Lord  A at  last," 

he  said,  as  a  gentleman,  followed  by 
his  groom,  rode  past  the  window.  In 
a  few  moments  ne  entered  the  lib- 
rary. His  stature  was  lofty,  his  fea- 
tures commanding,  and  his  bearing 
fraught  with  composure  and  military 
hauteur.  **  Ah, — Stafford,  —  good- 
morning  I"  said  he,  approaching  and 
shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
**  upon  my  soul  Fm  sorry  for  the 
business  I'm  come  about" — **  I  can 
sympathize  with  you,  I  think,"  re- 
plied Mr  Stafford,  calmly;  **  Mr 
Lord,  allow  me — Dr  — .**  I  bowed. 
**  Fully  in  my  confidence— an  old 
friend,"  he  whispered  Lord  A— 
in  consequence  of  his  Lordship's  in- 
quisitive suspicious  glance.  *  ^ 
**  Well,  you  must  teach  the  presump- 
tuous puppy  better  manners  this 
evening,"  said  his  lordship,  adjust- 
ing his  black  stock  with  an  indiffie- 
rent  air ! 

•*  Ay— nothing  like  a  leaden  les- 
son," replied  Mr  Stafford  with  a  cold 
smile. 

**  For  a  leaden  head,  too,  by 

— !"  rejoined  his  Lordship  quick- 

S.    **  We  shall  run  you  prettv  fair 
rough,  I  think;  for  we've  aeter- 
minea  on  putting  you  up  at  six  paces 

**  Six  paces  I — whv  we  shall  blow 
one  another  to 1'^  echoed  Mr  Staf- 
ford, with  consternation.  ** '  Twauld 
be  rather  hard  to  go  there  in  such 
bad  company,  I  own.  Six  paces  I" 
continued  Mr  Stafford,  **  how  eauid 
you  be  so  absurd ! — It  will  be  de- 
liberate murder  I" 

*  Poh,  poh  I — never  a  bit  of  it,  my 
dear  fellow— never  a  bit  of  it  I— I've 
put  many  up  at  that  distance— and, 
believe  me,  the  chances  are  ten  to 
two  that  both  miss." 

«*  Both  miss  at  six  paces  ?"  enquired 
Mr  Stafford,  with  an  incredulous 
smile. 

**  Ay  f  both  misi,  I  say;  and  no 
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wonder  either  I  Such  contiguity  !— 
Egad,  'twould  make  a  statue  ner- 
vous!" 

**  But  A !  have  you  re€iUy  de- 
termined on  putting  us  up  at  six 
paces  ?"  again  enquired  Mr  Stafford, 
earnestly. 

**  Most  unquestionably,"  replied 
his  lordship,  briskly ;  adding,  rather 
coldly,  **  I  flatter  myself,  Stafford, 
tiiat  when  a  man's  honour  is  at  stake, 
six,  or  sixty  paces,  are  matters  equal- 
ly indifferent." 

•*  Ay,   ay,    A ^  I  dare  say," 

replied  Mr  Stafford,  with  a  melan- 
choly air;  **  but  'tis  hard  to  die  by 
the  hands  of  a  puppy — and  under 
such  circumstances !— Did  you  not 
meet  a  man  on  horseback  ?" 

•*  Ay,  ay,"  replied  his  lordship, 
eagerly,  *•  I  didf— a  courier  of  my 
Lord 's,  and  thundering  town- 
ward,  at  a  prodigious  rate — any  do- 
ings there  between  you  and  the  pre- 
mier?" 

**  Read !"  said  Mr  Stafford,  putting 
Lord 's  letter  into  his  hand.  Be- 
fore his  lordship  had  more  than  half 
read  it,  he  let  it  fall  on  the  table, 
exclaiming,  **  Good  God !  was  there 
ever  such  an  unfortunate  thing  in  the 
world  before  I — Ha'n't  it  really  driven 
you  mad,  Stafford?" 

*  No,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh; 
**  the  thing  must  be  borne !"  Lord 

A wallced  a  few  steps  about  the 

room,  thoughtfully,  wiUi  energetic 
gestures.  **  If— if  I  could  but  fold  a 
pretext — if  I  could  but  come  across 
the  puppy,  in  the  interval — Fd  give 
my  life  to  have  a  shot  preparatory 
with  him  !"  he  muttered.  Mr  Staf- 
ford smiled.  **  While  I  think  of  it," 
said  he,  opening  his  desk,  <*  here's 

my  will.    I  wish  you  and  Dr 

to  see  me  sign."  We  did— and 
affixed  our  names. 

•  #  • 

**  By  the  way,"  said  his  lordship, 
suddenly  addressing  Mr  Stafford, 
who,  with  his  chin  resting  on  his 
hands,  and  his  features  wearing  an 
air  of  intense  tfiought,  had  been  si* 
lent  for  some  minutes;  **  how  do 
you  put  off  Lady  Emma  to-day? 
How  do  you  account  for  your  ab- 
sence ?" 

**  Why,  Pve  told  her  we  three  were 
engaged  to  dinner  at  Sir 's,  na- 
ming a  neighbouring  baronet — Fm 
afraid  it  will  kiU  Lady  Emma  if  I 
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fall,"  he  faltered,  while  the  teara 
rushed  to  his  eyes.  He  stepped  to- 
wards the  decanters,  which  had,  a 
little  while  before,  been  broujght  in 
by  the  servant;  and,  after  asking  us 
to  do  the  same,  poured  out  a  glass, 
and  drank  it  hasnly— and  another-* 
and  another. 

«  Well— this  is  one  of  the  saddest 
affiEdrs,  altogether,  that  1  ever  knew  I" 
exclaimed  his  lordship.  "  Staflfbrd— 
I  feel  for  you  from  roy  heart's  cor^— 
I  do  I"  he  continued,  grasping  him 
affectionately  by  the  hand;  '<  here's 
to  your  success  to-night,  and  God's 
blessing  to  Lady  Emma!"  Mr  Staf- 
ford started  suddenly  from  him,  and 
walked  to  the  window,  where  he 
stood  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence. 
''  Lady  Emma  is  returning,  I  see," 
said  he,  approaching  us.  His  fear 
tures  exhibited  litUe  or  no  traces  of 
agitation.  He  poured  out  another 
g&ss  of  wine,  and  drank  it  off  at  a 
draught,  and  had  hardly  set  down 
the  glass,  before  the  carriage  steps 
were  heard  letting  down  at  we  door. 
Mr  Stafford  turned  to  them  with  an 
eye  of  agony,  as  his  lady  and  one  of 
her  little  ffirls  descended. 

*'  1  think  we'd  perhaps  better  not 
Join  her  ladyship  before  our  setting 
off,"  said  Lord  A *  looking  an- 
xiously at  poor  Mr  Stafford. 

•*  Oh,  but  we  will;*  said  he, 
leading  to  the  door.  He  had  per- 
fectly recovered  his  self-possession. 
I  never  knew  a  man  that  had  such 
remarkable  command  of  face  and 
manner  as  Mr  Stafford.  I  was  ama- 
zed at  the  gay— almost  non  chalant — 
air  with  which  he  walked  up  to  Lady 
Emma — asked  her  about  the  sermon 
—whether  she  had  called  at  Admiral 
's — and  several  other  such  ques- 
tions. 

**  Ah — and  how  is  it  with  you,  my 
liUle  Hebe— ah?"  said  he,  taking 
the  laughing  girl  into  his  arms, 
laughing,  tickling,  and  kissing  her, 
with  all  a  father's  fondness.    /  saw 
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his  heart  was  swelling  within  him; 
and  the  touching  sight  lirought,  with 
powerful  force,  to  my  recollection, 
a  similar  scene  in  the  Medea  of  Eu- 
ripides, where  the  mother  is  bewail- 
ing over  the  **  last  smile"  of  her 
children.*  He  succeeded  in  betray- 
ing no  painful  emotion  in  his  lady's 

presence— and  Lord  A ^  took 

good  care  to  engage  h^  in  incessant 
conversation. 

^  What  does  your  ladyship  say  to 
a  walk  through  the  grounds  ?"  said 
he,  proffering  his  arm — which  she 
accepted,  and  we  all  walked  out  to- 
gether. The  day  was  beautiful,  but 
oppressively  sultry,  and  we  turned 
our  steps  towards  the  plantations. 
Mr  Stafford  and  I  walked  toffether, 
and  slipped  a  little  behind  &r  tiie 
purpose  of  conversation.  **  I  won't 
nave  much  opportuni^  of  speaking 
with  you.  Doctor,"  said  he,  **  so  rfl 
say  what  is  uppermost  now.  Be  sure, 
my  dear  Doctor,  to  hurry  from  tiie 
field — ^which  is  about  four  miles  from 
my  house — to  Lady  Emma— in  the 
event  of  my  being  either  killed  or 
wounded — and  do  what  you  think 
best,  to  prepare  my  wife  for  the 
event  I  cannot  trust  her  to  better 
—gentler  hands  than  yours — my  old 
—my  tried  friend  I— You  know 
where  my  will  is— and  Fve  given 
directions  for  my  funeral." 

"  Oh  dear,  dear  Stafford,"  I  in- 
terrupted him,  moved  almost  to  tears, 
^  don't  speak  so  hopelessly  I" 

"  Oh,  Doctor— nonsense — there's 
no  disguising  matters  from  one's  self. 
Is  there  a  chance  for  me  ?  No — I'm 
a  murdered  man — and  can  you  doubt 
it  ?  Lord  — —  can  do  only  one  thing 
well  in  the  world,  and  that  is,  hit 
his  man  at  any  distance;  and  then 

six  paces  off  each  other  I  Lord  A 

may  say  what  he  likes — ^but  I  call  it 
murder.  However,  the  absurd  cus- 
toms of  society  must  be  complied 
with  I— I  hope,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause, "  that  when  the  nine-days^ 
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wonder  of  the  affair  shall  have  pass- 
ed off*— if  I  fall— when  the  press  shall 
cease  its  \ytnf  about  it — ^that  my 
friends  will  do  justice  to  my  memory, 
God  knows,  I  really  love  my  country, 
and  would  have  served  it — it  was 
my  ambition  to  do  so— but  it*B  use- 
less talking  now  ! 1  am  excess- 
ively vexed  that  Tthis  affair  should 
have  occurred  before  the ques- 
tion comes  on,  in  preparation  for 
which  1  have  been  toiling  incessant- 
ly, night  and  day,  for  this  month 
past.  I  know  that  great  expecta- 
tions  ^*    At  that   instant.   Lord 

A and  Lady  Emma  met  us,  and 

we  had  no  further  opportunity  of 
conversing.  We  returned  to  lunch 
after  a  few  minutes'  longer  walk. 

"  God  bless  you,  Emma !"  said  Mr 
Stafford,  noddine,  with  an  affectionate 
smile,  as  he  took  wine  with  his  lady. 
He  betrayed  no  emotion  through- 
out the  time  we  sat  together — but 
conversed  long — and  often  in  a  lively 
strain— on  the  popular  topics  of  the 
day.  He  rung  for  his  valet,  and 
directed  him  to  have  his  toilet  ready 
—and  to  order  the  carriage  for  four 
o'clock.  He  then  withdrew — and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time, 
returned,  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout 
and  white  trowsers.  He  was  a  very 
handsome,  well-made  man,  and  seem- 
ed dressed  with  particular  elegance, 
I  thought 

"  Upon  my  honour,  Charles— you 
are  in  a  pretty  JtVm^r-trim,"  said 
Lady  Emma,  *'  and  all  of  you,  I 
•  protest !"  she  continued,  looking 
round  with  siuprise  at  our  walking 
dress.  Mr  Stafford  told  her,  with  a 
laugh,  that  we  were  going  to  meet 
none  but  bachelors. 

"  What!— why,  where  will  the 
Miss she?" 

•*  Ordered  out,  my  lady,  for  the 

day,"  replied  Lord  A ^  with  a 

smile,  promptly,  lest  his  friend 
should  hesitate ;  '*  'tis  to  be  a  model 
of  a  divan,  I  understand  I" 

•*  Don't  be  late,  love  I"  said  Lady 
Emma  to  her  husband,  as  he  was 
drawing  on  his  ffloves ;  **  you  know 
I've  little  enough  of  you  at  all  times 
—don't — don't  be  late  I" 

"  No— no  later  than  I  can  help, 
certainly  I"  said  he,  moving  to  the 
door. 

"  Say  eleven— will  you?— come, 
for  once  /" 

**  Well'.-yee.    I  will  return  by 
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eleven,"  he  replied,  pointedly,  and  I 
detected  a  little  tremulousness  in  his 
tone. 

'*  Papa !  papa  1"  exclaimed  his 
little  daughter,  running  across  the 
hall,  as  her  fatlier  was  on  the  carriage- 
steps;  **  Papal  papa!  may  I  sit  up 
to-night  till  vou  come  home  ?"  He 
made  no  reply,  but  beckoned  us  in, 
hurriedly — sat  back  in  his  seat — 
Plundered,  "  Drive  on,  sir!"  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  fellow— Stafford- 
Stafford!  This  will  never  </o.  What 
will  our  friends  on  the  ground  say  ?" 
enquired  Lord  A * 

"  What  they  like !"  replied  Mr 
Stafford,  sternly,  still  in  tears.  He 
soon  recovered  himself. 

♦  ♦  After  driving  some  time, 
"  Now,  let  me  give  you  a  bit  of  ad- 
vice," said  Lord  A ,  in  an  earnest 

tone,  '*  we  shall  say  only  one  word, 
by  way  of  signal — *  Fire!*  and  be 
sure  to  fire  while  you  are  in  the  act 
of  raising  your  pistol." 

"  Oh,  yes — ^yes— yes— I  under- 
stand  ''^ 

"  Well,  but  be  sure  ;  don't  think 
of  pointing  first,  and  then  firing— or, 

by ,  you'll  assuredly  fire  over 

his  head,  or  fire  far  on  one  side.  Only 
recollect  to  do  as  I  say,  and  you  will 
take  him  full  in  the  ribs,  or  clip  him 
in  the  neck,  or  at  least  wing  him." 

**  My  dear  fellow,  do  you  take  me 
for  a  novice?  Do  you  forget  my  af- 
fair with ?"  enquired  Mr  Staf- 
ford, impatiently. 

**  I  promised  to  meet  G —  about 

here,"  said  Lord  A ,  putting  his 

head  out  of  the  window.  "Egad,if  he 
is  not  punctual,  I  don't  know  what  we 
shall  ao,  for  he's  got  my  pistol-case. 
Where— where  is  he?"  he  continued, 
looking  up  the  road.  "  There !"  he 
exclaimed,  catching  sight  of  a  horse- 
man riding  at  a  very  slow  pace- 
After  we  nad  overtaken  him,  and 

Lord  A had  taken  the  pistol-case 

into  the  carriage,  and  Mr  Stafford 
had  himself  examined  the  pistols 
carefully,  we  rode  side  by  side  till  we 
came  near  the  scene  of  action.  Du- 
ring that  time,  we  spoke  but  little,  and 
that  little  consisted  of  the  most  bitter 
and  sarcastic  expressions  of  Mr  Staf- 
ford's contempt  for  his  opponent, 
and  regret  at  the  occurrence  which 
had  so  tantalized  him,  alluding  to 

Lord 's  offer  of  Uie office. 

About  ten    minutes  to  seven,  we 
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alighted,  and  gave  the  coachman  or- 
ders to  remain  there  till  we  return- 
ed. The  evening  was  lovely — the 
§lare  of  day  "  mellowed  to  that  ten- 
er  light"  which  characterises  a  sum- 
mer evening  in  the  country.  As  we 
walked  across  the  fields  towards  the 
appointed  spot,  I  felt  sick  and  faint 
with  irrepressible  agitation,  and  Mr 
G yihe  sur^eon,with  whom  I  walk- 
ed, joked  with  me  at  my  *'  squeam- 
ishness,'*  much  in  the  style  of  tars 
with  sea-sick  passengers.  *'  There's 
nothing  in  it — ^nothing,"  said  he; 
"  they^l  take  care  not  to  hurt  one 
another.  'Tis  a  pity  too  that  such  a 
man  as  Mr  Stafford  should  run  the 
risk.  What  a  noise  it  will  make  I" 
I  let  him  talk  on,  for  I  could  not  an- 
swer, till  we  approached  the  fatal 
field,  which  we  entered  by  a  gap. 
Lord  A got  through  first.  "  Punc- 
tual, however,"  said  he,  looking  round 
at  Mr  Stafford,  who  was  following. 
"  There  they  are— just  gettins;  over 
the  stile.    Inimitable  coxcomb !" 

"  Ay,  there  they  are,  sure  enough,*' 

replied  he,  shading  his  eyes.  "  A , 

for  God's  sake,  ts3ce  care  not  to  put 
me  against  tiiis  sunshine — it  will 
dazzle '' 

"  Oh,  never  fear;  it  will  go  down 
before  then — 'tis  but  just  aoove  the 
horizon  now."  A  touching  image, 
I  thought!  It  might  be  so  with  Mr 
Stafford — his  sun  "  might  go  down— 
at  noon  /" 

"  Stop,  my  lord,"  said  Mr  Staf- 
ford, motioning^  Lord  A back, 

and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head. "  A  moment — allow  me  I  Let 
me  see — is  there  any  thing  I've  for- 
got?—Oh,  I  thought  there  was  I" 

He  hurriedly  requested  Lord  A ^ 

after  the  affair,  in  the  event  of  its 
proving  bloody,  to  call  on  the  minis- 
ter, and  explain  it  all.    Lord  A 

promised  to  do  so.  "  Ah — here,  too," 
unbuttoning  his  surtout,  *'  this  must 
not  be  here,  I  suppose ;"  and  he  re- 
moved a  small  gold  snuffbox  from 
his  right  to  his  left  waistcoat  pocket 
"  Let  the  blockhead  have  his  full 
chance." 

"    Stuff,  stuff,    Stafford  1    That's 

Quixotic  I"   muttered  Lord  A . 

He  was  much  paler,  and  more 
thoughtful  than  I  had  seen  him  all 
along.  All  this  occurred  in  much 
less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  tell  it. 
We  all  passed  into  the  field ;  and  as 
we  approached,  saw  Lord  — -  and 
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his  second,  who  were  waiting  our 
arrival.  The  appearance  of  the  for- 
mer was  that  of  a  handsome  fashion- 
able young  man,  with  very  light  hair, 
and  lightly  dressed  altogether;  and 
he  walked  to  and  fro,  switching  about 
a  little  riding-cane.  Mr  Stafford  re- 
leased Lord  A ,  who  joined  the 

other  second,  and  commenced  the 
preliminary  arrangements. 

I  never  saw  a  greater  contrast  than 
there  was  between  the  demeanour 
of  Mr  Stafford  and  his  opponent. 
There  stood  the  former,  his  hat  shar 
ding  his  eyes,  his  arms  folded,  eye- 
ing the  motions  of  his  antagonist  with 
a  look  of  supreme^-of  utter  con- 
tempt; for  I  saw  his  compressed  and 
curled  upper  lip.  Lord  be- 
trayed an  anxiety — a  visible  effort 
to  appear  unconcerned.  He  "  over- 
did it."  He  was  evidently  as  un- 
easy, in  the  contiguity  of  Mr  Staf- 
ford, as  the  rabbit  shivering  under 
the  baleful  glare  of  the  rattlesnake's 
eye.  One  little  circumstance  was 
full  of  character  at  tiiat  agitating 
moment.  Lord  -^— ,  anxious  to  ma- 
nifest every  appearance  of  coolness 
and  indifference,  seemed  bent  on 
demolishing  a  nettle,  or  some  other 
prominent  weed,  and  was  making 
repeated  strokes  at  it  with  the  little 
whip  he  held.  This^  a  few  seconds 
before  his  life  was  to  be  jeopardied ! 
Mr  Stafford  stood  watching  this  pu- 
erile feat  in  the  position  I  nave  for- 
merly mentioneo,  and  a  withering 
smile  stole  over  his  features,  while 
he  muttered— if  I  heard  correctly — 
"Poor  boy  I  Poor  boy!" 

At  length  the  work  of  loading  be- 
ing comnleted,  and  the  distance — six 
paces— ouly  stepped  out,  the  duel- 
lists walked  up  to  their  respective 
stations.  Their  proximity  was  per- 
fectly frightful.  The  pistols  were 
then  placed  in  their  hands,  and  we 
stepped  to  a  little  distance  from  them. 

"Fire!"  said  Lord  A ;  and 

the  word  had  hardly  passed  his  lips, 

before  Lord 's  ball  whizzed  close 

past  the  ear  of  Mr  Stafford.  The 
fatter,  who  had  not  even  elevated 
his  pistol  at  the  word  of  command, 
after  eyeing  his  antagonist  for  an  in- 
stant with  a  scowl  of^ontempt,  fired 
in  the  air,  and  then  jerked  the  pistol 
away  towards  Lord ,  with  the  dis- 
tinctly audible  words—"  Kennel,  sir  I 
Kennel!"  He  then  walked  towards 

the  spot  where  Mr  G and  I  were 

^  Zo 
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•tandiog.  Would  to  HeaTen  be  bad 
never  uttered  tbe  words  in  question  I 
Lord bad  beard  tbem,  and  fol- 
lowed him,  furiously  exclaimin|(, 
*<  Do  you  call  thi*  satisfaction,  sir  V" 
and,  tbrougb  bis  second,  insisted  on  a 
aecond  interchange  of  shots ;  in  vain 

did  Lord  A vehemently  protest 

that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  duelling,  and  that  he  would  leave 
the  ground— they  were  inflexible.  Mr 

Stafford  approached  Lord  A ,  and 

whispered,  "  For  God's  sake,  A , 

don't  hesitate.  Load— load  again! 
tbe  fool  WILL  rush  on  his  fate.  Put 
us  up  again,  and  see  if  1  fire  a  second 
time  in  the  air  1"  His  second  slowly 
and  reluctantly  assented,  and  re- 
loaded. Again  the  hostile  couple 
stood  at  the  same  distance  from  each 
Other,  pale  with  fury;  and  at  the 
word  of  command,  both  fired,  and 
lN>th  fell.  At  one  bound  I  sprung 
towards  Mr  Stafford,  almost  blind 

with  agitation.  Lord  A bad  him 

propped  against  his  knee,  and  with 
nis  white  pocket-handkercbief  was 
endeavouring  to  stanch  a  wound  in 
the  right  side.  Mr  Stafford's  fire 
bad  done  terrible  execution,  for  bis 
ball  bad  completely  shattered  the 
lower  jaw  of  his  opponent,  who  was 
borne  off  tbe  fiela  instantly.  Mr 
Stafford  swooned,  and  was  some  mi- 
nutes before  he  recovered,  when  be 
exclaimed  feebly,  "  God  forgive  me, 
and  be  with  my  poor  wife!" — We 
attempted  to  move  him,  when  he 
swooned  a  second  time,  and  we  were 
afraid  it  was  all  over  with  him. 
Again,  however,  he  recovered ;  and, 
opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  me  with 
my  fingers  at  his  pulse.  "  Oh,  doc- 
tor, doctor,  what  did  you  promise  ? 
Remember  Lady  Staf— — "  he  could 
not  get  out  the  word.  I  waited  till 
the  surgeon  had  ascertained  gene- 
rally the  nature  of  the  wound,  which 
be  presently  pronounced  not  fatal, 
and  assisted  in  binding  it  up,  and 
conveying  him  to  the  carriage.     I 

then  mounted  Mr  G ^*8  horse,  and 

hurried  on  to  communicate  the  dread- 
ful Intelligence  to  Lady  Emma.  I 
galloped  every  step  of  the  way,  and 
Found,  on  my  arrival,  that  her  lady- 
ship had  but  a  few  moments  before 
aiyourned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  she  was  sitting  at  coffee.  Thi- 
ther I  followed  the  servant,  who  an- 
nounced me.  Ladv  Emma  was  sit- 
^^g  by  the  tea-table,  and  rote  on 
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bearing  my  name.  Whan  abe 
my  agitated  manner,  tbe  colour  and* 
denly  faded  from  her  cheeks.  Sh« 
elevated  her  arms,  as  if  deprecatinff 
my  intelligence;  Mid  before  I  could 
reach  her,  bad  fallen  fainting  on  the 
floor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

I  cannot  undertake  to  describe 
what  took  place  on  that  dreadful 
night.  All  was  confusion—agony— 
despair.  Mr  Stafford  was  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  when  he  arrived  at 
home,  and  was  immediately  carried 
up  to  bed.  The  surgeon  aucceeded 
in  extracting  the  ball,  which  had  se- 
riously injured  the  fifth  and  sixtli 
ribs,  but  had  not  penetrated  to  the 
lungs.  Though  the  wound  was  se- 
rious, and  would  require  careful  and 
▼igilant  treatment,   there    waa    no 

Sound  for  apprehending  a  mortal 
me.  As  for  Lord ,  1  may  an- 
ticipate bis  fate.  The  wound  be  had 
received  brought  on  a  lock-jaw,  of 
which  he  died  \n  lesa  than  a  week. 
And  THIS  is  what  is  called  satufac- 

TION. 

To  return.  All  my  attention  was 
devoted  to  poor  Lady  Emma.  She 
did  not  even  ask  to  see  her  husband, 
or  move  to  leave  the  drawingroom, 
after  recovering  from  her  swoon. 
She  listened  wi&  apparent  cahnnesa 
to  my  account  of  the  transaction, 
which,  the  reader  may  ima^ne,  was 
as  mild  and  mitigated  in  its  details 
as  possible.  As  I  went  on,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  thoughtful,  and 
continued,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  motionless  and  silent.  In  vain 
did  I  attempt  to  rouse  her,  by  sooth- 
ings — threats — surprise.  She  would 
gaze  full  at  me,  and  relapse  into  her 
former  abstracted  mood.  At  length 
the  drawingroom  door  was  opened 
by  some  one — who  proved  to  be 

Lord  A ,  come  to  take  his  leave. 

Lady  Emma  sprung  from  the  sofk, 
burst  from  my  grasp,  uttered  a  long, 
loud,  and  frighttul  peal  of  lau^ter, 
and  then  came  fit  after  fit  or  the 
strongest  hysterics  I  think  I  ever  s^aw. 
*    *    *    About  midnight,  Dr  Baillie 

and  Sir arrived,  and  found  their 

patients  each  insensible,  and  each  in 
different  apartments.  Alas !  alas  ! 
what  a  dreadful  contrast  between 
that  hour  and  the  hour  of  my  arrival 
in  the  morning !  Oh,  ambition !  Oh, 
political  bappmess — mockery ! 

Towards  morning  Lady  Emaia  b«» 
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came  calmer,  and,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  pretty  powerful  dose  of 
laudanum,  fell  into  a  sound  sleep.  I 
repaired  to  the  bedside  of  Mr  Staf- 
ford.   He  lay  asleep,  Mr  G the 

8urfi;eon  sitting  on  one  side  of  the 
bed,  and  a  nurse  on  the  other.  Yes, 
there  lay  the  Statesman  !  his  noble 
features,  though  overspread  with  a 
pallid,  a  cadaverous  hue,  still  bear- 
mg  the  ineffaceable  impress  of  intel- 
lect. There  was  a  loftiness  about 
the  ample  expanded  forehead,  and  a 
stem  commanding  expression  about 
the  partially-knit  eyebrows,  and  pal- 
lid compressed  lips,  which,  even  in 
the  absence  of  the  flashing  eye,  be- 
spoke 

*'  the  great  soul. 

Like  an  imprison'd  eagle,  pent  within, 

That  fain  would  fly !" 

**  On  what  a  slender  thread  hangs 
every  thing  in  life !"  thought  I,  as  I 
stood  silently  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
gazing  on  Mr  Stafford.  To  think  of 
a  man  like  Stafford,  falling  by  the 
hand  of  an  insignificant  lad  of  a  lord- 
linff— a  titled  bully!  Oh,  shocking 
ana  execrable  custom  of  duelling ! — 
blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  a  civiflzed 
people,  which  places  greatness  of 
every  description  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mean  and  worthless ;  which  lyingly 
pretends  to  assert  a  man's  honour, 
and  atone  for  insult,  by  turning  the 
tears  of  outraged  feeling  into— blood  I 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing [Monday],  I  set  off  for  town,  lea- 
ving my  friend  in  the  skilful  hands 
of  Mr  G ^  and  promising  to  re- 
turn, if  possible,  m  the  evening. 
About  noon,  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment to  hear  street-cryers  veiling 
everjTwhere  a  "  full,  true,  ana  parti- 
cular account  of  the  bloody  duel 
fought  last  night  between  Mr  Stafford 
ana  Lord — I"  Curiosity  prompt- 
ed me  to  purchase  the  trash.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  it  was  preposterous 
nonsense.  The  <  duellists,^  it  seem- 
ed, *  fired  six  shots  a-piece;' — and 
what  will  the  reader  imagine  were 
the  **  dying"  words  of  Mr  Stafford 
•^according  to  these  precious  manu- 
facturers of  the  marvellous  ? — "  Mr 
Stafford  then  raised  himself  on  his 
second's  knee,  and  with  a  loud  and 
solemn  voice,  said  '  I  leave  my  ever- 
lasting hatred  to  Lord ,  my  duty 

to  my  king  and  country — ^my  love  to 
my  family — and  my  precious  soul  to 
Godlir" 
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The  papers  of  the  day,  however, 
gave  a  tolerably  accurate  account  or 
Uie  affair,  and  unanimously  stigma- 
tized the  **  presumption"  of  Lord 

in  calhng  out  such  a  man  as 

Mr  Stafford — and  on  such  frivolous 
grounds.  My  name  was,  most  for- 
tunately, not  even  alluded  to.  I  was 
glancing  through  the  columns  of  the 
evening  ministerial  paper,  while  the 
servant  was  saddling  the  horses  for 
my  return  to  the  country,  when  my 
eye  lit  on  the  following  paragraph ; 

**  Latest  news.  Lord is  appomt- 

ed Secretary.    We  understand 

that  Mr  Stafford  had  the  refusal  of 

it."   Poor  Stafford !  Lord  A had 

called  on  the  minister,  late  on  Sundar 
evening,  and  acquainted  him  with 
the  whole  affair.  **  Sorry— very," 
said  the  premier.  **  Rising  man  that» 
but  we  could  not  wait  Lord  — — 
is  to  be  the  man !"  I  arrived  at  Bfr 
Stafford's  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
made  my  wav  immediately  to  his 
bedroom.  Lady  Emma,  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, sat  by  his  bedsiae,  her  eyes 
swollen  with  weeping.    At  my  re- 

?ue8t,  she  presently  withdrew,  and 
took  her  place  at  my  patient's  side. 
He  was  not  sensible  of^my  presence 
for  some  time,  but  lay  with  his  eyes 
half  open,  and  in  a  state  of  low  mut- 
tering delirium.  An  imfortunate 
cough  of  mine  close  to  his  ear,  awoke 
him,  and  after  gazing  steadily  at  me 
for  nearly  a  mmute,  he  recognised 
me  and  nodded.  He  seemed  fi;oing 
to  speak  to  me— but  I  laid  my  finger 
on  my  lips  to  warn  him  against  ma- 
king the  effort 

"  One  word— one  only,  doctor," 
he  whispered  hastily, — **  Who  is  the 

Secretary  ?'*— "  Lord ,"  I 

replied.  On  hearing  the  name,  he 
turned  his  head  away  from  me  with 
an  air  of  intense  chagnn,  and  lay  silent 
for  some  time.  He  presently  utter- 
ed something  like  the  words — ^**  too 
hot  to  hold  him,"—"  unseat  him,"— 
and  apparently  fell  asleep.  I  found 
from  the  attendant  that  all  was  going 
on  well^-and  that  Mr  Stafford  bade 
fair  for  a  rapid  recovery,  if  he  would 
but  keep  his  mind  calm  and  easy. 
Fearful  ^stmy  presence,  in  the  event 
of  his  waking  again,  miffht  excite  him 
into  a  talking  mood,  I  supped  silently 
from  the  room,  and  betook  myself  to 
Lady  Emma,  who  sat  awaiting  me 
in  her  boudoir.  I  found  her  in  a 
flood  of  tears.  I  did  all  in  my  power 
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**  What  can  be  the  matter  V  ex- 
claimed Lady  Emma,  looking  at  me 
with  alarm. 

"  Oh,  only  some  little  wandering, 
I  dare  say ;  but  Til  soon  return  and 
report  progress  I"  said  1,  prevailing 
on  her  to  wwt  my  return,  and  hurry- 
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to  soothe  her,  by  reiterating  my  so- 
lemn assurances  that  Mr  Stafford  was 
beyond  all  danger,  and  wanted  only 
quiet  to  recover  rapidly. 

«*  Oh,  Doctor 1  How  could  you 

deceive  me  so  yesterday  ?  You  knew 
all  about  it !  How  could  you  look  at 

my  little  children,  and ^"    Sobs 

choked  her  utterance.  "  Well— I 
suppose  you  could  not  help  it!  1 
don't  blame  you— but  my  neart  is 
nearly  broken  about  it  I  Oh,  this  Ao- 
noMr—thisAowowr/  I  always  thought 
Mr  Stafford  above  the  foolery  of  such 
things  I"  She  paused— I  replied  not 
— for  I  had  not  a  word  to  say  against 
what  she  uttered.  1  thought  and  felt 
with  her. 

•*  I  would  to  Heaven  that  Mr  Staf- 
ford would  forsake  Parliament  for 
ever !  These  hateful  politics !  He  has 
no  peace  or  rest  by  day  or  night  I" 
continued  Lady  Emma,  passionately. 
«  His  nights  are  constantly  turned 
into  day— and  his  day  is  ever  full  of 
hurry  and  trouble !  Heaven  knows  1 
would  consent  to  be  banished  from 
society— to  work  for  my  daily  bread 
—I  would  submit  to  any  thing,  if  I 
could  but  prevail  on  Mr  Stafford  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  I 
— Doctor,  my  heart's  happiness  is 
cankered  and  gone  I  Mr  Stafford  does 
not  tolerate  me — his  heart  is  not  mine 

—it  is'nt ."    So  again  she  burst 

into  tears.  "  What  can  your  lady- 
ship mean?*'  I  enquired  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  What  I  say.  Doctor,"  she  replied, 
sobbing,  "  he  is  wedded  to  ambition ! 
ambition  alone  !  Oh,  I  am  often 
tempted  to  wish  I  had  never  seen  or 
known  him !  For  the  future,  I  shall 
live  trembling  from  day  to  day,  fear- 
ful of  the  recurrence  of  such  fright- 
ful scenes  as  yesterday !  his  reason 
will  be  failing  him — his  reason  /" 
she  repeated  with  a  shudder,  '*  and 
then  r   Her  emotions  once  more  de- 

E rived  her  of  utterance.  I  felt  for 
er  from  my  very  soul !  I  was  ad- 
dressing some  consolatory  remark  to 
her,  when  a  gentle  tapping  was  heard 
at  the  door.  **  Come  in,"  said  Lady 
Emma,  and  Mr  Stafford's  valet  made 
his  appearance,  saying,  with  hurried 
gestures  and  grimaces — "  Ah,  Doc- 
teur  I  Mons.  ddraisonn^— il  est  fou ! 

U  veutabsolument  voir  Milord 1 

Je  ne  puis  lui  faire  passer  cette  id^e 
lir 


ing  to  the  sick  chamber.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  alarm,  I  found  Mr  Stafford 
sitting  nearly  bolt  upright  in  bed, 
his  eyes  directed  anxiously  to  the 
door. 

"  Doctor ^,"  said  he,  as  soon  as 

I  had  taken  my  seat  beside  him,  ^  I 

insist  on  seeing  Lord ^  naming 

the  prime  mmister ;  "  I  positively  in- 
sist upon  it  I  Let  his  lordship  be 
shewn  up  instantly."  I  implored  him 
to  lie  down,  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
and  be  calm — but  he  insisted  on  see- 
ing Lord ,    **  He  is  gone,  and 

left  word  that  he  would  call  at  this 
time  to-morrow,"  said  I,  hoping  to 
quiet  him. 

"  Indeed  ?  Good  of  him !  What  can 
he  want  ?  The  office  is  disposed  of. 
There!  there!  he  is  stepped  back 
i^ain !  Shew  him  up— shew  him  up ! 
What,  insult  the  King's  Prime  Minis- 
ter ?  Shew  him  up,  Louis,"  address- 
ing his  valet,  adding  drowsily,  in  a 
funter  tone, "  and  the  members— the 
members — the — the— who  paired  off 
—who  pair—"  he  sunk  gradually 
down  on  the  pillow,  the  perspiration 
burst  forth,  and  he  fell  asleep.  Frad- 
ing  he  slept  on  tranquilly  and  sound- 
ly, I  once  more  left  him,  and  havmg 
explained  it  to  Lady  Emma,  bade  her 
good  evening,  and  returned  to  town. 
The  surgeon  who  was  in  constant 
attendance  on  him,  called  atmy house 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
day,  and  gave  me  so  good  an  accx)unt 
of  him,  that  1  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  go  down  till  the  day  after,  as 
I  had  seriously  broken  in  upon  my 
own  practice.  WTien  I  next  saw  him 
he  was  mending  rapidly.  He  even 
persuaded  me  into  allowing  him  to 
have  the  daily  papers  read  to  him— 
a  circumstance  I  much  regretted  after 
1  left  him,  and  suddenly  recollected 
how  often  the  public  prints  made 
allusions  to  him— some  of  them  not 
very  kindly  or  complimentary.  But 
there  was  no  resisting  his  importu- 
nity. He  had  a  wonderful  wheedling 
way  with  him.  Two  days  after,  he 
got  me  to  consent  to  his  receiving 
the  visits  of  his  political  friends ;  and 
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really  the  renewal  of  his  accustomed 
stimulus  conduced  materially  to  has- 
ten his  recovery. 

Scarce  six  weeks  from  the  day  of 
the  duel,  was  this  indefatigable  and 
ardent  spirit,  Mr  Stafford,  on  his  le^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  electrify- 
ing it  and  the  nation  at  lar^e,  by  a 
speech  of  the  most  overwhelming 
power  and  splendour !  He  flung  his 
scorching  sarcasms  mercilessly  at  the 
astounded  Opposition,  especially  at 
those  who  had  contrived  to  render 
themselves  in  any  way  prominent  in 
their  opposition  to  his  policy  during 
his  absence  /  By  an  artful  manoeuvre 
of  rhetoric — a  skilful  allusion  to  *'  re- 
cent unhappy  circumstances,"  he 
carried  the  House  with  him  from  the 
very  commencement,  enthusiastical- 
ly to  the  end,  and  was  at  last  obliged 
to  pause  almost  every  other  minute, 
that  the  cheering  might  subside.  The 
unfortunate  nobleman  who  had  step- 
ped into  the  shoes  which  had  been  first 
placed  at  Blr  Stafford's  feet— so  to 
speak— came  in  for  the  cream  of  the 
whole  I  A  ridiculous  figure  he  cut! 
Jokes,  even  lampoons,  fell  upon  him 
like  a  shower  or  missiles  on  a  man 
in  the  pillory !  He  was  a  fat  man, 
and  sat  perspiring  under  it  I  The 
instant  Mr  Stafford  sat  down,  this 
unlucky  personage  arose  to  reply. 
His  odd  and  angry  gesticulations,  as 
he  vainly  attempted  to  make  himself 
heard  amidst  mcessant  shouts  of 
laughter,  served  to  clinch  the  nail 
which  had  been  fixed  by  Mr  Staf- 
ford ;  and  the  indignant  senator  pre- 
sently left  the  House.  Another— and 
another — and  another  of  the  singed 
ones,  arose  and  **  followed  on  the 
same  side,*'  but  to  no  purpose.  It 
was  in  vain  to  buffet  against  the 
spring-tide  of  favour  which  had  set 
in  to  Mr  Stafford!  That  night  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  either  his  friends 
or  his  foes.  He  gained  his  point! 
within  a  fortnight  he  had  ousted  his 
rival,  and  was  gazetted  Se- 
cretary !  The  effort  he  made,  how- 
ever, on  the  occasion  last  alluded  to, 
brought  him  again  under  my  hands 
for  several  days.  Indeed,  indeed,  I 
never  had  such  an  intractable  patient! 
He  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  shew 
any  mercy  to  nis  constitution^ie 
would  not  give  nature  fair  play. 
Night  and  day — morning,  noon,  even- 
ing—spring, summer,  autumn,  win- 
ter—founa  him  toiling  on  the  tem- 
pestuous o^efU)  of  p<^uics,  his  mind 
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ever  laden  with  the  mo»t  harassing 
and  exhausting  cares.  The  eminent 
situation  he  hlled  brought  him,  of 
course,  an  immense  accession  of 
cares  and  anxieties.  He  was  virtu- 
ally the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and,  though  his  exquisite  tact 
and  talent  secured  to  himself  per- 
Boifally  the  applause  and  admiration 
of  all  parties,  the  government  to 
which  he  belonged  was  beginning  to 
disclose  symptoms  of  disunion  and 
di80i]ganization  at  a  time  when  pub- 
lic amdrs  were  becoming  every  hour 
more  and  more  -involved — our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy  perplexed 
— the  latter  almost  inextricably — 
every  day  assuming  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent aspect,  through  the  operation 
of  the  great  events  incessantly  trans- 
piring on  the  continent  The  na- 
tional confidence  began  rapidly  to 
ebb  away  from  the  Ministers,  and 
symptoms  of  a  most  startling  charac- 
ter appeared  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  House  of  Commons — 
the  pulse  of  popular  feeling — began 
to  beat  irre^arly — now  mtermit- 
tine — ^now  with  feverish  strength  and 
rapidity— clearly  indicating  that  the 
circulation  was  disordered.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  newspapers  turned 
against  tiie  Ministry,  and  assailed 
them  with  the  bitterest  and  foulest 
obloquy.  Night  after  night  poor  Mr 
Stafford  talked  himself  hoarse,  feel* 
ing  that  he  was  the  acknowledged 
mouth-piece  of  the  Ministry,  but  in 
vain.  Ministers  were  perpetually 
left  in  miserable  minorities;  they 
were  beaten  at  every  point  Their 
ranks  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
straggling  disbanded  army ;  those  of 
the  Opposition  hung  together  like  a 
shipwrecked  crew  clinging  to  the  last 
fragments  of  their  wreck.  Can  the 
consequence  be  wondered  at  ? 

At  length  came  the  Budget,  word 
of  awful  omen  to  many  a  quaking 
Ministry !  In  vain  were  the  splendid 
powers  of  Mr  Stafford  put  into  re- 
quisition. In  vain  did  ms  masterly 
mind  fling  light  and  order  over  his 
sombrous  chaotic  subject,  and  sim- 
plify and  make  clear  to  the  whole 
country  tlie,  till  then,  dreary  iargon 
and  mysticism  of  financial  technical- 
ities. In  vain,  in  vain  did  he  display 
the  sweetness  of  Cicero,  the  tliunder 
of  Demosthenes.  The  leader  of  the 
Opposition  rose,  and  coolly  turned 
allbe  had  said  into  ridicule;  one  of 
his  squad  then  started  to  his  fcQt, 
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and  made  out  poor  Mr  Stafford  to  be 
ffsort  of  ministerial  swindler;  and 
the  rest  cunningly  jOfave  the  cue  to 
the  country,  and  raised  up  in  every 
quarter  clamorous  dissatisfaction. 
Foor  Stafford  beffan  to  look  haggard 
and  wasted ;  ana  the  papers  said  he 
stalked  into  the  House,  night  after 
nighty  like  a  spectre.  The  hour  of 
tiie  Ministry  was  come.  They  were 
beaten  on  Uie  first  item,  in  the  com- 
mittee of  supply.  Mr  Stafford  re- 
signed in  disgust  and  indignatioB; 
and  that  broke  up  the  government. 

I  saw  him  the  morning  after  he  had 
formally  tendered  his  resignation, 
and  given  up  the  papers,  &c.  of  of- 
fice. He  was  pitifully  emaciated. 
The  fire  of  his  eye  was  quenched, 
his  sonorous  voice  broken.  1  could 
scarce  repress  a  tear  as  I  gazed  at 
his  sallow  hagnird  features,  and  his 
languid  limbs  drawn  together  on  his 
library  sofa. 

•*  Doctor— my  friend  I  This  fright- 
ful session  has  killed  me,  Fm  afraid  I" 
said  he.  '*  1  feel  equally  wasted  in 
body  and  mind.  I  loathe  life— every 
tfauiffr 

M  don't  think  you've  been  fairly 
dealt  with  I  You've  been  crippled- 
shackled '' 

"  Yes— cursed— cursed— cursed  in 
mv  colleagues,"  he  interrupted  me 
with  eager  bitterness;  «*  it  is  their 
execrable  little-mindedness  and  hi- 

Sotry  that  have  concentrated  on  us 
le  hatred  of  the  nation.  As  for  my- 
self, I  am  sacrificed,  and  to  no  pur- 
pose. I  feel  I  cannot  loi^  survive 
it;  for  I  am  withered,  root  and  branch 
—withered  I" 

«  Be  persuaded,  Mr  Stafford," 
said  I,  gently,  «« to  withdraw  for  a 
while,  and  recruit." 

"  Oh,  ay,  ay— any  whither— any 
whither— as  far  off  as  possible  from 
London— that's  all.  God  pity  the 
man  that  holds  office  in  these  times. 
The  talents  of  half  the  angels  in  hea- 
Ten  wouldn't  avail  him !  Doctor,  1 
rave.  Forgive  me— Fm  in  a  morbid, 
nay,  almost  rabid  mood  of  mind. 
Foiled  at  every  point— others  rob- 
bing me  of  the  credit  of  my  labours 
—sneered  at  by  fools— trampled  on 
by  the  aristocracy— oh  tut,  tut,  tut 
—fie  on  it  all  I"    *    # 

**  Have  you  seen  the  mominir  pa* 
pers,  Mr  Stafford?" 

-Not  I,  indeed.  Sick  of  their 
cant— lies— tergiversation— scurrili- 
ty.   Fve  had  tax  embttrgo  on  them 


[May, 

all.  I  won't  let  one  come  to  my 
house  for  a  fortnight  'Tis  adding 
fuel  to  the  fire  that  is  consuming 
me." 

<*  Ah,  but  they  represent  the  nation 
as  calling  loudly  for  your  re-instate- 
ment  in  office." 

<' Faugh— let  it  call  I  Let  them  lie 
on!  Fm  done  with  them — for  the 
present" 

The  servant  brought  up  the  cards 
of  several  of  hb  late  colleagues. 
•*  Not  at  home,  sirrah  I— Harkee— ill 
— ^ill,"  thundered  his  master.  I  sat 
witli  him  nearly  an  hour  lon^r.  Oh, 
what  gall  and  bitterness  tinctured 
every  word  he  uttered!  How  his 
chafed  and  fretted  spirit  spurned  at 
S3rmpathy,and  despised — even  acqui- 
escence !  He  complained  heavily  oC 
perfidy  and  ingratitude  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons ;  and  expressed  his  solemn  de- 
termination— should  he  ever  return 
to  power — to  visit  them  with  his  sig- 
nal vengeance.  His  eyes  flashed  wre 
as  he  recounted  the  instance  of  one 
well-known  individual,  wh<mi  he  had 
paid  heavily  beforehand  for  his  vote> 
D7  a  sinecure,  and  by  whom  he  was 
after  all  unblushingly**  jockeyed,"  <m 
the  score  of  the  sahurv  being  a  few 
pounds  per  annum  less  thjan  had 
been  calculated  on!  "  Oh,  believe 
me,"  he  continued,  <<  of  all  knavidi 
trafficking,  there  is  none  like  your  po- 
litical trafficking;  of  all  swindlers^ 
your  political  swindler  is  the  vilest" 
Before  I  next  saw  him,  the  new  mi- 
nistry had  been  named,  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  which  were 
among  Mr  Stafford's  bitterest  and 
most  contemptuous  enemies,  and  had 
spontaneously  pledged  tiiemselves  to 
act  diametrically  opposite  to  the  po- 
licy be  had  adopted.  This  news  was 
too  much  for  him ;  and  full  of  unut- 
terable fury  and  chagrin,  he  hastily 
left  town,  and,  with  all  his  family,  be- 
took himself,  for  an  indefinite  pe^- 
nod,  to  a  distant  part  of  England.  I 
devoutly  hoped  that  he  had  now  bad 
his  surfeit  of  politics,  and  would 
henceforth  seek  repose  in  ^e  d|omee- 
tic  circle.  Lady  Emma  participated 
anxiously  in  that  wish :  she  doted  on 
her  husband  more  fondly  than  ever  j 
and  her  faded  beauty  touchiogly  told 
with  what  deep  devotion  she  had 
identified  herself  with  her  husbMuIV 
interests. 

As  I  am  not  writing  a  lifi  ofiiP 
SMMm  mtMit  leap  onr  sIMtar 
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inta-val  of  twelve  anxioui  and  agita- 
ting years.  He  returned  to  Parliar 
ment^  and  for  several  sessions  shone 
brilliantly  as  the  leader  of  the  Oppo* 
sition.  Being  freed  from  the  tram- 
Biels  of  office,  his  spirits  resumed 
their  wonted  elasticity,  and  his  health 
became  firmer  than  it  had  been  for 
years — so  that  there  was  little  neces- 
sity for  my  visiting  him  on  any  other 
fbotiiig  than  that  of  friendship.  A 
close  observer  could  not  fail  to  de- 
tect the  syitem  of  Mr  Stafford's  Par- 
liamentar f  tactics.  He  subordinated 
every  thira;  to  accomplish  the  great 
pur|M>se  of  his  life.  He  Codk  every 
possible  ^portunity,  in  eloquent  and 
brilliant  speeches,  of  familiarizing 
Parliament,  and  the  country  at  large, 
with  his  own  principles;  dexterous- 
ly contrasting  with  them  the  narrow 
and  inconsistent  policy  of  his  q[>po- 
neats.  He  felt  that  he  was  daily  in^ 
creasing  the  numbw  of  his  partmns 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House  and 
securing  a  prospect  of  his  speedy 
return  to  permanent  power.  I  one 
day  mentioned  this  feature,  and  told 
him  I  admired  the  way  m.  which  he 
gradually  insinuated  himself  into  tiia 
confid^ice  of  the  country. 

**  Aha,  Doctor  I"— he  replied  brisk- 
ly— **  to  borrow  one  of  your  own 
t^ms— Fm  vaccinating  the  nation  I" 


July  — ,  1 S— .^The  etarof  Stafford 
again  Lord  of  the  Ascendant  I    This 

day  have  the  seals  of  the office 

been  intrusted  to  my  gifted  friend 
Stafford,  amid  the  thunders  of  the 
Commons,  and  the  universal  gra- 
tulations  of  the  country.  He  is  vir- 
tually the  Leader  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  has  it  *<  all  his  own  way"  with 
the  House.  Every  appearance  he 
makes  there  is  the  signal  for  a  per- 
fect tempest  of  applause — with,  how- 
ever, a  tew  lightninff-gleams  of  inve- 
terate hostility.  His  course  is  full 
of  dazzling  dangers.  There  are 
breakers  ahead— he  must  tack  about 
incessantly  amid  shoals  and  quick- 
sands. God  help  him,  and  give  him 
calmness  and  self-possession — or  he 
Is  lost  I 

I  suppose  there  will  be  no  getting 
near  him,  at  least  to  such  an  insigni- 
ficant person  as  myself— unless  he 
should  unhappily  require  my  profes- 
sional services.  How  my  heart  beats 
when  I  hear  it  said  in  society,  that  he 
seems  to  feel  most  acutely  the  at- 


tacks  incessantly  made  on  him^and 
appears  ill  every  day !  Poor  Stafr 
ford  I  I  wonder  how  Lady  Emnjya 
bears  all  this  I 

I  hear  everywhere  that  a  tremen* 
dous  opposition  is  organizing,  coun* 
tenanced  in  very  high  quarters,  and 
that  he  will  have  hard  work  to  main- 
tain his  ground.  He  is  paramount 
at  present^  and  laughs  his  enemies 
to  scorn  I  His  name,  coupled  with 
almost  idolatrous  expressions  of  hov 
mage,  is  in  every  one's  mouth  of 
the  varium  et  nuUabile  semper  race* 
His  pictures  are  in  every  shop  win<r 
dow;  dinners  are  given  him  everr 
week ;  addresses  forwarded  from  au 
parts  of  the  country ;  the  freedom  of 
large  cities  and  corporations  voted 
him;  in  short,  there  is  scarce  any 
thing  said  or  done  in  public,  but 
what  Mr  Stafford's  name  is  coupled 
with  it.    *    *    # 

March  — ,  18— .—Poor  Stafford^ 
baited  incessantiy  in  the  House,  night 
after  night.  C«ii  he  stand  ?  every 
body  is  asking.  He  has  comment 
ced  the  session  swimmingly*-as  the 
phrase  is.  Lady  Emma,  whom  1  ac* 
cidentally  met  to-day  at  the  house  of 
a  patient— herself  full  of  feverish 
excitement — gives  me  a  sad  account 
of  Bfr  Stafford.  Restless  nights— in»> 
cessant  sleep-talking— continual  in- 
disposition— loss  ot  appetite!  Oh, 
the  pleasures  of  politics,  the  sweets 
of  ambition ! 

Saturday, — A  stranffe  hint  in  one 
of  the  papers  to-day  about  Mr  Staf- 
ford's unaccountable  freaks  in  the 
House,  and  treatment  of  various 
members.  What  can  it  mean?  A 
fearful  suspicion  glanced  across  my 
mind— Heaven  grant  it  may  be 
groundless — on  coupling  with  tlik 
dark  newspaper  hint  an  occurrence 
which  took  place  some  short  time 
ago.  It  was  this.  Lad v  Amelia — - 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  a  ball  gi- 
ven by  the  Duke  of ,  and  I  was 

called  in  to  attend  her.  She  had 
swooned  in  the  midst  of  the  dance^ 
and  continued  hysterical  for  some 
time  after  her  removal  home.  I  ask- 
ed her  what  had  occasioned  it  all — 
and  she  told  me  that  she  happened 
to  be  passing,  in  the  dance,  a  part  of 
the  room  where  Mr  Stafford  stood, 
who  had  looked  in  for  a  few  minutes 

to  speak  to  the   Marquis  of  ; 

«*  He  was  standing  in  a  thoughtful  at- 
titude," she  continued,  "  and  some^ 
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bow  or  another  I  attracted  his  atten- 
tion in  passing,  and  he  gave  me  one 
of  the  most  fiendish  scowls,  accom- 
panied with  a  frightful  glare  of  the 
eye,  I  ever  encountered.  It  passed 
from  his  face  in  an  instant,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  smile,  as  he  nodded 
repeatedly  to  persons  who  saluted 
him.  The  look  he  gave  me  haunted 
me,  and,  added  to  the  exhaustion  I 
felt  from  the  heat  of  the  room,  occa- 
sioned my  swooning."  Though  I  felt 
faint  at  heart  while  listening  to  her, 
I  laughed  it  oiF,and  said  it  must  have 
been  fancy.  •*  No,  no,  Doctor,  it  was 
not,"  she  replied,  *'  for  the  Marchion- 
ess of saw  it  too,  and  no  later 

than  this  very  morning,  when  she 
.  called,  asked  me  if  I  had  affronted 
Mr  Stafford." 

Could  it  be  so  ?  Was  this  "  look" 
really  a  transient  ghastly  out-flashing 
of  insanity  ?  Was  his  great  mind  be- 
ginning to  stagger  under  the  mighty 
burden  it  bore  r  The  thought  agita- 
ted me  beyond  measure.  When  I 
coupled  the  incident  in  question  with 
the  mysterious  hint  in  the  daily  print, 
my  fears  were  awfully  corroborated. 
I  resolved  to  call  upon  Mr  Stafford 
that  very  evening.  I  was  at  his  house 
about  eight  o'clock,  but  found  he  had 
left  a  little  while  before  for  Windsor. 
The  next  morning,  however — Sunday 
— ^his  servant  brought  me  word  that 
Mr  Stafford  would  be  glad  to  see  me 
between  eight  and  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Thither,  therefore,  I  repair- 
ed, about  half-past  eight.  On  send- 
ing up  my  name,  his  private  secreta- 
ry came  down  stairs,  and  conducted 
me  to  the  minister's  library — a  spa- 
cious and  richly  furnished  room.  Stap 
tues  stood  in  the  window-places,  and 
busts  of  British  statesmen  in  the  four 
comers.  The  sides  were  lined  with 
book-shelves,  filled  with  elegantly 
bound  volumes ;  and  a  large  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  was  covered 
with  tape-tied  packets,  opened  and 
unopened  letters,  &c.  &c.  &c.  A  lar^e 
bronze  lamp  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  threw  a  peculiarly  rich 
and  mellow  light  over  the  whole— 
and  especially  the  figure  of  Mr  Staf- 
ford, who,  in  his  long  crimson  silk 
dressing-gown,  was  walking  rapidly 
to  and  fro,  with  his  arms  folded  on 
his  breast  The  first  glance  shewed 
me  that  he  was  labounng  under  high 
excitement.  His  face  was  pale,  and 
his  brilliant  eyes  glanced  restlessly 


from  beneath  his  intensely  knit 
brows. 

**  My  dear  Doctor — an  age  since  I 
saw  you  ! — Here  1  am — overwhelm- 
ed, you  see,  as  usual !"  said  he,  cor- 
dially taking  me  by  the  hand,  and 
leading  me  to  a  seat. — "  My  dear  sir, 
you  give  yourself  no  rest — you  are 
actually — you  are  rapidly  destroying 
yourself!"  said  I,  after  he  had,  in 
his  own  brief,  energetic,  and  joint- 
ed language,  described  a  train  of 
symptoms  bordering  on  those  of 
brain- fever.  He  had,  unknown  to 
any  one,  latterly  taken  to  opium, 
which  he  swallowed  by  stealth,  in 
large  quantities,  on  retiring  to  bed ; 
and  I  need  hardly  say  how  that  of 
itself  was  sufllicient  to  derange  the 
functions  both  of  body  and  mind. 
He  had  lost  his  appetite,  and  felt 
consciously  sinking  every  day  into 
a  state  of  the  utmost  languor  and 
exhaustion — so  much  so,  that  he  was 
reluctant  often  to  rise  and  dress,  or 
go  out  His  temper,  he  said,  began 
to  fail  lum,  and  he  grew  fretful  and 
irritable  with  every  body,  and  on 
every  occasion.  "Doctor, Doctor,  I 
don't  know  whether  you'll  under- 
stand me  or  not— but  every  thuag 
GLARES  at  me  I"  said  he.  **  Every 
object  grows  suddenly  invested  with 
personality — animation — I  can't  bear 
to  look  at  them ! — I  am  oppressed — 
I  breathe  a  rarified  atmosphere !" — 
"  Your  nervous  system  is  disturbed, 
Mr  Stafford."—"  1  live  in  a  dim 
dream — with  only  occasional  inter- 
vals of  real  consciousness.  Every 
thing  is  false  and  exaggerated  about 
me.  I  see,  feel,  think,  through  a 
magnifying  medium — in  a  word, 
I'm  in  a  strange,  unaccountable 
state." 

"  Can  you  wonder  at  it — even  if 
it  were  worse  ?"  said  I,  expostula- 
ting vehemently  wiUi  him  on  hb 
incessant,  un mitigating  application  to 
public  business.  "  fielieve  me,"  I 
concluded,  with  energy,  "  you  must 
lie  by,  or  be  laid  by.' — "  Ah— good, 
that— tease !  But  what's  to  be  done? 
Must  I  resign?  Must  public  busi- 
ness stand  still  in  tiie  middle  of  the 
session?  I've  made  my  bed,  and 
must  lie  on  it" 

I  really  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
He  could  not  bear  "  preaching"^  or 
"  prosing,"or  any  thing  approacning 
to  it  I  suffered  him  to  go  on  as  he 
would^-detailing   more  and  morf 
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syroptoms  like  tbose  above  men- 
tioned—clearly enough  disclosine  to 
my  reluctant  eyes,  reason  holding 
her  reins  loosely,  unsteadily  I 

**  I  can't  account  for  it,  Doctor — 
but  I  feel  sudden  fits  of  wildness 
sometimes— but  for  a  moment — a 
second  ! — Oh,  my  Creator !  I  hope 
all  is  yet  sound  here,  here  P*  said  he, 

Dressing  his  hand  against  his  fore- 
ead.  He  rose  and  walked  rapidly 
to  and  fro.  "  Excuse  me.  Doctor,  I 
cannot  sit  still !"  said  he.  #  *  • 
**  Have  I  not  enough  to  upset  me  ? — 
Only  listen  to  a  tithe  of  my  troubles, 
now! — After  paying  almost  servile 
court  to  a  parcel  of  Parliamentary 
puppies,  ever  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  to  secure  their 

votes  on  the bil — having  the 

boobies  here  to  dine  with  me,  and 
then  dining  with  them,  week  after 
week — sitting  down  gaily  with  fel- 
lows whom  I  utterly,  unutterably 
despise — every  one  of  the  pack  sud- 
denly turned  tail  on  me— stole,  stole, 
stole  away — every  one — and  left  me 
in  a  ridiculous  minority  of  481"— I 
said  it  was  a  sample  of  the  annoy- 
ances inseparable  from  ofiice. — "Ay, 
ay,  ay!*'  ne  replied,  with  impetu- 
ous bitterness,  mcreasing  the  pace 
at  which  he  was  walking.  **  Why — 
why  is  it,  that  public  men  have  no 
principle— no  feeling — ^no  gratitude 
— no  sympathy  ?"  he  paused.  I  said, 
mildly,  that  I  hoped  the  throng  of 
the  session  was  nearly  got  through, 
that  his  embarrassments  would  di- 
minish, and  he  would  have  some 
leisure  on  his  hands. 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no!— my  difficulties 
and  perplexities  increase  and  thicken 
on  every  side  I — Great  heavens !  how 
are  we  to  get  on  ?— All  the  motions 
of  government  are  impeded — we  are 
hemmed  in — ^blocked  up— on  every 
side — the  state-vessel  is  surrounded 
with  closing,  crashing  icebergs! — I 
think  I  must  quit  the  helm  I— Look 
here,  for  instance.  After  ransacking 
all  the  arts  and  resources  of  diplo- 
macy, I  had,  with  infinite  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  devising  a  scheme  for 
adjusting  our differences.  Se- 
veral of  the  continental  powers  have 
acquiesced— all  was  gomg  on  well 
— when  this  very  morning  comes  a 
courier  to  Downing  Street,  bearing  a 
civil  hint  from  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
that,  if  I  persevered  with  my  project, 
such  a  procedure  will  be  considered 
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equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war ! — 
So  there  we  are  at  a  dead  stand  !— 
'Tis  all  that  execrable  Mettemich! 
Subtle  devil !  He*8  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  disturbances  in  Europe! — 
Again — ^here,  at  home,  we  are  all  on 
our  backs ! — I  stand  pledged  to  the 

bill.  1  will,  and  must  go  through 

with  it.  My  consistency,  popularity, 
place — all  are  at  stake  I  Pm  bound 
to  carry  it— and  only  yesterday  the 

,  and  — ,  and  — -  families — 

'^ !— half  the  Upper  House— have 
given  me  to  understand  I  must  give 
up  them,  or  the  —  bill ! — And  tnen 
we  are  all  at  daggers-drawn  among 
ourselves — a  cabinet-council  like  a 

cockpit,   and  eternally 

bickering! — And  again — last  night 
his  Majesty  behaved  with  marked 
coolness  and  hauteur;  and  while 
sipping  his  claret,  told  me,  with 
stem  sang-froid,  that  iiis  consent  to 

the bill  was  "  utterly  out  of  the 

question."    Must  throw  overboard 

the ,  a  measure  that  I  have  more 

at  heart  than  any  other  I — It  is  whis- 
pered that is   determined  to 

draw  me  into  a  duel ;  and,  as  if  all 
this  were  not  enough,  I  am  perpe- 
tually receiving  threats  of  assassina- 
tion; and,  in  fact,  a  bullet  hissed 
close  past  my  hat  the  other  day 
while  on  horseback,  on  my  way  to 

!  I  can't  make  the  thing  public 

— ^*tis  impossible;  and  perhaps  the 
very  qext  hour  I  move  out,  I  may  be 
shot  through  the  heart ! — Oh,  God, 
what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  Would  to 
heaven  I  had  refused  the  seals  of  the 

office  I— Doctor,  do  you  think 

—the  nonsense  of  medicine  apart— 
do  you  think  you  can  do  any  thing 
for  me  ?  Any  thing  to  auiet  the  sys- 
tem—to cool  the  brain  ?  Would 
bleeding  do?  Bathing?  What?— 
But  mind — Fve  not  much  time  for 
physic— Fm  to  open  the  —  ques- 
tion to-morrow  night ;  and  then 
every  hour  to  dictate  fifteen  or 
twenty  letters !  In  a  word" 

"  Colonel  Lord ,sir,"  said  the 

servant,  appearinff  at  the  door. 

**  Ah,  execrable  coxcomb!"  he 
muttered  to  me.  **  I  know  what  he 
is  come  about — he  has  badgered  me 
incessantly  for  the  last  six  weeks ! — 
I  won*t  see  him — not  at  home !"  to 
the  servant  He  paused.  "  Stay, 
sirrah  I— beg  the  colonel  to  walk  up 
stahrs."  Then  to  me,  "  The  man 
can  command  his   two   brothers' 
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votes — I  must  have  t^em  to-morror 
ni^t. — Doctor,  we  must  part,"  he  a" 
ing  appFoaching  footsteps.  **  I've 
been  raving  like  a  madman,  I  fear-* 
not  a  word  to  anjr  one  breathing  !— 
Ah,  colonel,  good  evening — good 
evening!*'  8aidbe,with  a  gaiety  and 
briskness  of  tone  and  mann^  that 
utterly  confounded  me  —  walkiiig 
and  meeting  kis  visitor  half-way,  and 
shaking  him  by  the  hands.  Poor 
Stafforal  I  returned  to  my  own 
quiet  home,  and  devoutly  thanked 
God,  who  had  shut  me  out  from  such 
splendid  misery,  as  I  witnessed  in 
the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Staf- 
ford! 

Tuesday. — Poor  Stafford  spoke 
splendidly  in  the  House,  last  night, 
for  upwards  of  three  hours ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  reported  speech, 
a  note  was  added,  informing  the 
reader,  that  "  Mr  Stafford  was  look- 
ing better  than  they  had  seen  him 
for  some  months,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  excellent  spirits."  How  little 
did  he,  who  penned  that  note,  sus- 
pect the  true  state  of  nuitters— that 
Mr  Stafford  owed  hts  '<  better  looks" 
and  '<  excellent  mirits"  to  an  intoxi- 
cating dramght  ot  raw  brandy,  which 
alone  enabled  him  to  face  the  House ! 
I  read  his  speech  with  agonizing  in- 
terest; it  was  full  of  flashing  fancy, 
and  powerful  argumentative  elo- 
quence, and  breauied  throughout  a 
buoyant  elastic  spirit,  which  nothing 
seemed  capable  of  overpowering  or 
depressing.  But  Mr  Stafford  m^t 
have  saved  his  trouUe  and  anxiety 
»-for  he  was  worsted — and  his  bill 
lost  by  an  overwhehning  ms^ority  I 
Oh  I  could  his  relentless  opponents 
have  seen  but  a  glimpse  or  what  I 
bad  seen,  they  would  have  spared 
their  noble  victim  the  sneers  and 
railleries  with  which  liiey  pelted 
him  throughout  the  evening. 

Friday, — I  this  afternoon  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  confiden- 
tially wiA  Mr  Stafford's  private 
secretwy,  who  corroborated  my 
worst  feara,  by  communicating  his 
own,  and  their  reasons,  amounting 
to  infiillible  evidence,  that  Mr  Sta? 
ford  was  begianinff  to  give  forth 
scintillations  of  madness.  He  would 
sometimes  totally  lose  his  recollec- 
tioA  of  what  he  had  done  during  the 
day,  and  dictate  tSireo  answers  to 


the  same  letter.  He  would,  at  the 
public  office,  sometimes  enter  into 
a  strain  of  conversation  with  his 
astounded  underlings,  so  absurd  and 
imprudent,  disclosing  the  profound- 
est  secrets  of  state,  as  must  have 
inevitably  and  instantly  ruined  him, 
had  he  not  been  surrounded  by  those 
who  were  personally  attached   to 

him.  Mr communicated  various 

other  little  symptoms  of  the  same 
kind.  Mr  Stafford  was  once  oa  his 
way  down  to  the  House,  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown, and  could  be  persuaded 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  only  to 
return  and  change  it.  He  would 
sometimes  go  down  to  his  country- 
house,  and  receive  his  lady  and 
children  with  such  an  extravag^t^ 
such  a  frantic  display  of  spirit  and 
gaiety,  as  at  first  delighted,  then  sur- 
prised, and  finally  alarmed  Lady 
Emma  into  a  horrid  suspicion  of  the 
real  state  of  her  husband's  mind. 

I  was  surprised  early  (me  mom^ 
ing  by  his  eoachnsan's  calUng  at  my 
hiMJse,  and  desiring  to  see  me  alone: 
and  when  he  was  shewn  into  my  pr^ 
seace,  with  a  flurried  manner,  nmny 
iqpologies  for  his  "  boklnesB,"  and  en^ 
treaties — somewhat  Hibernian,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  wording— that  i  "  would 
take  no  notice  whatever  of  what  he 
said"— he  told  me  that  his  master^ 
conduct  had  latterly  been  "  very  odd 
and  queer-like."  That  on  getting 
into  his  carriage,  on  bis  return  from 
the  House,  Mr  Stafford  would  (B- 
rect  him  to  drive  five  or  six  miles 
into  the  country,  at  the  top  of  his 
speed — then  back  aran— then  %o 
some  distant  part  of  Xiondon,  with- 
out once  alighting,  and  with  no  ap- 
parent object ;  'so  ^at  it  was  some- 
times five  or  six,  or  even  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  they 
got  home  I  *'  Last  night,  sir,"  he  add- 
ed, **  master  did  'som'mut  uncom- 
mon 'stroardinary — he  told  me  to 
drive  to  Greenwhich— and  when  I 
gets  there,  he  bids  me  pull  up  fl(t 

the ,  and  get  him  a  draught  of 

ale — and  then  he  drinks  a  sup,  and 
tells  me  and  John  to  finish  it — and 
then  turn  the  horses'  heads  bacJc 
again  for  town!" — I  gave  the  man 
half  a  guinea,  and  solemnly  emoined 
him  to  keep  what  he  had  told  me  a 
profound  secret. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  What  steps 
could  we  take  ?  How  deal  with  such 
a  pubHc  man  as  Bfr  Stafford?  I  felt 
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myself  in  a  fearful  dilemma.  Should 
I  communicate  candidly  with  Lady 
Emma  ?  I  thought  it  better,  on  the 
whole,  to  wait  a  little  longer — and 
was  delighted  to  find,  that  as  public 
business  slackened  a  little,  and  Mr 
Stafford  carried  several  favourite 
measures  very  successfully,  and  with 
comparatively  little  effort  he  inter- 
mitted his  attention  to  business,  and 
was  persuaded  into  spending  the  re- 
cess at  the  house  of  one  of  his  rela- 
tives, a  score  or  two  miles  from 
town — whose  enchanting  house  and 
grounds,  and  magnificent  hospitali- 
ties, served  to  occupy  Mr  Stafford's 
mind  with  bustling  and  pleasurable 
thoughts.  Such  a  fortnight's  inter- 
val did  wonders  for  huu.  Lady 
Emma,  whom  I  had  requested  to 
write  frequently  to  me  about  him, 
represented  things  more  and  more 
cheerfully  in  every  succeeding  letter 
»-6aying,that  the  ''distressing /7^A/f- 
ness"  which  Mr  Stafford  had  occa- 
sioiudly  evinced  in  town,  had  totally 
disappeared ;  that  every  body  at  — — 
House  was  astonished  at  the  elasti- 
city and  joyousness  of  Mr  Stafford's 
spirits,  and  the  energy  al  most  amount- 
ing to  enthusiasm,  with  which  he 
entered  into  the  glittering  gaieties 
and  festivities  that  were  going  on 
around  him.  ^  He  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  party."  He  seemed  de- 
termined to  banish  business  from  his 
thoughts,  at  least  for  a  while;  and 
when  a  chance  allusion  was  made  to 
it,  would  put  it  off  gaily  with — **  suf- 
ficient for  the  day  is  the  evil  tliere- 
of."  All  this  filled  me  with  conso* 
lation.  I  dismissed  the  i^prehen- 
sions  which  had  latterly  harassed  my 
mind  concerning  him,  and  heartily 
thanked  God  that  Mr  Stafford's  spl<ni- 
did  powers  seemed  likely  to  be  yet 
long  spared  to  Uie  country— that  the 
hovcnn^  fiend  was  beaten  off  from 
his  victim— might  it  be  for  ever ! 

The  House  at  length  resumed ;  Mr 
Stafford  returned  to  town,  and  all  his 
weighty  cares  a^in  gathered  around 
him.  Hardly  a  tew  days  had  elapsed, 
before  he  delivered  one  of  the  long- 
est, calmest,  most  argumentative 
speedies  which  had  ever  fallen  from 
him.  Indeed  it  began  to  be  com- 
monly remarked,  that  all  he  said  in 
the  House  wore  a  matter-of-fact  bu- 
siness-like tor,  wbich  nobody  could 
have  expected  from  bim.  All  this  was 
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encouraging.  The  measure  which 
he  brought  forward  in  the  speech 
last  alluded  to,  was  hotly  contested, 
inch  by  inch,  in  the  House,  and  at 
last,  contrary  even  to  his  own  ex- 
pectations, carried,  though  by  an 
inconsiderable  majority.  All  his 
friends  congratulated  him  on  his  tri- 
umph. 

"  Yes,  I  HAVE  triumphed  at  last," 
he  said,  emphatically,  as  he  left  the 
House.  He  went  home,  late  at  night, 
and  alarmed— confounded  his  do- 
mestics by  calling  them  all  up,  and 
— it  is  lamentable  to  have  to  record 
such  things  of  such  a  man — insisting 
on  their  illuminating  tbe  House- 
candles  in  every  window — in  front 
and  behind !  It  was  fortunate  that 
Lady  Emma  and  her  family  had  not 
yet  returned  from  —  House,  to 
witness  this  unequivocal  indica- 
tion of  returning  insanity.  He  him- 
self personally  assisted  at  the  ridi- 
culous task  of  lighting  the  candles, 
and  putting  them  in  the  windows; 
and  when  it  was  completed,  actually 
harangued  the  assembled  servants 
on  the  signal  triumph  he  and  die 
country  had  obtained  that  night  in 
the  House  of  Ck>mmon8,  ana  con- 
cluded by  ordering  them  to  extin- 
guish the  lights,  and  adjourn  to  the 
kitchen  to  supper,  wh^i  he  would 
presently  join  them,  and  give  them 
a  dozen  of  wine  I  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word;  yes,  Mr  Staffora  sat 
at  the  head  of  his  confounded  ser- 
vants—few in  number,  on  account 
of  the  family's  absence,  and  engaged 
in  the  most  uproarious  hilarity  I  For- 
tunately, most  fortunately,  his  con- 
duct was  unhesitatingly  attributed 
to  intoxication— in  which  condition 
he  was  really  carried  to  bed  at  an 
advanced  hour  in  the  mominff,  by 
those  whom  nothing  but  their  oash- 
ful  fears  had  saved  from  being  simi- 
larly overcome  by  the  wine  they  had 
been  drinking.  All  this  was  told  me 
by  the  coachman,  who  had  commu- 
nicated with  me  formerly — and  with 
tears,  for  he  was  an  old  and  faithful 
servant  He  assiduously  kept  up 
among  his  fellow- servants  the  notion 
that  ^eir  master's  drunkenness  waa 
the  cause  of  his  extraordinary  beha- 
viour. 

I  called  on  him  the  day  after,  and 
found  him  sitting  In  his  library,  die- 
tsdng  to  his  secretary,  i^om  he 
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directed  to  withdraw  as  soon  as  I 
entered.  He  then  drew  his  chair 
close  to  mine,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Doctor,  would  you  believe  it," 
said  he,  '*  I  was  horridly  drunk  last 
night^I  can't  imagine  how — and  am 
sure  I  did  something  or  other  very 
absurd  among  the  servants.  I  dare 
not,  of  course,  ask  any  of  them— and 
am  positively  ashamed  to  look  even 
my  valet  in  the  face  I" 

"  Poh,  poh— ^Seme/  insanivimus 
omnes"  I  stammered,  attempting 
to  smile— scarce  knowing  what  to 
say. 

*'  Don't— don't  desert  me.  Doc- 
tor I" — he  sobbed,  clasping  my  hand, 
and  looking  sorrowfully  m  my  face 
— *'  Don't  you  desert  me,  my  tried 
friend .  Every  body  is  forsaking  me  I 
— the  King  hates  me — the  Commons 
despise  me — the  people  would  have 
my  blood,  if  they  dared  I — And  yet 
why?— What  have  I  done?— God 
knows,  I  have  done  every  thing  for 
the  best — indeed,  indeed  I  have  !" 
—I  continued  grasping  his  hand  in 
silence. 

"  There's  a  terrible  plot  hatching 
against  me ! — Hush  1"  He  rose,  and 
bolted  the  door.  '*  Did  you  see  that 
fellow  whom  I  ordered  out  on  your 
entrance  ?" — naming  his  private  se- 
cretary— "  Well,  that  infamous  fellow 
thinks  he  is  to  succeed  me  in  my  of- 
fice, and  has  actually  gained  over  the 
Kin^  and  several  of  the  aristocracy 
to  his  interest !" 

"  "  Nonsense  —  nonsense — stuff  I — 
You  have  wine  in  your  head,  Mr 
Stafford,"  said  I,  an^ily,  trying  to 
choke  down  my  emotions. 

"  No,  sir — sober  enough  now.  Doc- 
tor   .    I'll  tell  you  what  f albeit 

unused  to  the  melting  mooa)  has 
thus  overcome  me :  Lady  Emma  fa« 
vours  the  scoundrel!  They  corre- 
spond !  My  children,  even,]are  gain- 
ed over ! — But  Emma,  my  wife,  my 
love,  who  could  have  thought  it!" 
*  *  *  I  succeeded  in  calming 
him,  and  he  began  to  converse  on 
different  subjects,  although  the  fiend 

was  manifest  again  I    "  Doctor , 

I'll  intrust  you  with  a  secret — ^a  state 
secret !  You  must  know  that  I  have 
long  entertained  the  idea  of  uniting 
all  the  European  states  into  one  vast 
republic,  and  have  at  last  arranged 
a  scheme  which  will,  I  think,  be  un- 
hesitatingly adopted.   I  have  written 


to  Prince  —  on  the  subject,  and 
expect  his  answer  soon  I  isn't  it  a 
grand  thought !"  I  assented,  of  course. 
"  It  will  emblazon  my  name  in  the 
annals  of  eternity,  beyond  all  Roman 
and  all  Grecian  fame,"  he  continued, 
waving  his  hand  oratorically ;  *'  but 
I've  been — yes,  yes — premature! — 
My  secret  is  safe  witli  jyou.  Doctor 

"  Oh,  certainly !"  I  replied,  with  a 
melancholy  air,  uttering  a  deep  sigh. 

**  But  now  to  business.  V\i  tell 
you  why  I've  sent  for  you."  I  had 
called  unasked,  as  the  reader  will 
recollect.  "  I'll  tell  you,"  he  conti- 
nued, taking  my  hand  affectionately, 

"  Doctor  9  1  have  known  you 

now  for  many  years,  ever  since  we 
were  at  Cambridge  together,"  (my 
heart  ached  at  the  recollection,)  *'and 
we  have  been  good  friends  ever  since. 
I  have  noticed  that  you  have  never 
asked  a  favour  from  me  since  I  knew 
you.  Every  one  else  has  teased  me 
— but  I  have  never  had  a  request 
preferred  me  from  you,  iny  dear 
friend."  He  burst  into  tears,  mine 
very  nearly  overflowing.  There  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  Mr  Staf- 
ford—the ^eat,  the  gifted  Mr  Staf- 
ford, was  sitting  before  me  in  a  state 
of  idiotcy  !— oi  madness  !  I  felt 
faint  and  sick  as  he  proceeded. — 
**  Well !  I  thank  God  I  have  it  now 
in  my  power  to  reward  you — to  of- 
fer you  something  that  will  fully 
show  the  love  I  bear  you,  and  my 
unlimited  confidence  in  your  talents 
and  integrity.  I  have  determined  to 
recall  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
— ,  and  shall  supply  his  place" — 
he  looked  at  me  with  a  good-natured 

smile — "  by  my  friend  Dr !"  He 

leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  eyed 
me  with  a  triumphant,  a  gratified 
air,  evidently  preparing  himself  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  my  thanks.  In 
one  instant,  however,  '*  a  change 
came  o'er  the  aspect  of  his  dream." 
His  features  grew  suddenly  disturb- 
ed, now  flushed,  now  pale ;  his  man- 
ner grew  restless  and  embarrassed, 
and  I  felt  convinced  that  a  lucid  in- 
terval had  occurred,  that  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  having  been  either  saying 
or  doing  something  very  absurd,  had 
that  instant  flashea  across  his  mind. 
"  Ah,  I  seej  Doctor 1"  he  resu- 
med, in  an  altered  tone,  spesicing  he- 
sitatingly, while  a  vivid  glance  shot 
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from  his'  eye  into  my  very  soul,  as 
though  he  would  see  whether  I  had 
detected  tlie  process  of  thought  which 
had  passed  through  his  mind,  ^  you 
look  surprised — ^ba,  ha  I — and  well 
you  may  I  But  now  FU  explain  the 
riddle.  You  must  know  that  Lord 
is  expecting  to  he  our  new  am- 
bassador, and  in  fact  I  must  offer  it 
him ;  but — but — I  wish  to  pique  him 
into  declining  it,  when  ril  take  of- 
fence— ^by — ^by  telling  him — hintine 
carelessly,  that  one  of  my  friends  haa 
the  prior  refusal  of  it  T* 

Did  not  the  promptitude  and  plau- 
sibility of  this  pretext  savour  of  mad- 
ness ?  He  hinted  soon  after  that  he 
had  much  business  in  hand,  and  I 
withdrew.  I  fell  back  in  my  car- 
riage, and  resigned  myself  to  bitter 
ana  agonizing  reflections  on^e  scene 
I  had  just  quitted.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?    Mr  Stafford,  by  some  extra- 


vagant act,  might  commit  himself 
frightfully  with  public  affairs. 

Lady  Emma,  painful  as  the  task 
was,  must  be  written  to.  Measures 
MUST  now  be  had  recourse  to.  The 
case  admitted  of  no  farther  doubt. 
Yes — this  ^eat  man  must  be  put 
into  constraint,  and  that  immediately. 
In  the  tumult  of  my  thoughts,  I  scarce 
knew  what  to  decide  on ;  but  at  last 
I  ordered  the  man  to  drive  to  tibe 

houses  of  Sir ,  and  Dr ^  and 

consult  with  them  on  the  proper 
course  to  be  pursued. 

#  •  #  # 
Oh, God!— Oh,  horror !— Oh, my 

unhappy  soul! — Despair!     Hark— 
what  do  I  hear  ? — Do  I  hear  aright — 

#  •  •  • 
Have  I  SEEN  aright— or  is  it  all  a 
dream? — Shall   1  wake  to-morrow, 
and  find  it  false  ? 


Sotheby's  homer. 
Critique  H. 


Reader,  beautiful  or  brave !  lend 
us  your  ears,  while  again  we  seek  to 
hold  with  you  converse  high  about 
old  Homer  and  the  Heroic  A|^e. 
These  are  mechanical  times  in  which 
we  live ;  those  knew  no  machinery 
but  of  the  gods.  Now,  Science,  the 
son  of  Intellect,  is  sole  sovereign; 
then,  the  Muses,  daughters  of  Me- 
mory, queenlike  reigned  on  earth. 
Three  thousand  years  ago,  Rhapso- 
dists  roamed  o'er  continent  and  isle 
•^all  last  summer  we  saw  not  so 
much  as  a  poetical  pedlar.  Reason 
is  our  idol  now— we  bow  down  to  it, 
and  worship  it;  and  Imagination, 
though  she  still  have  a  dwelling-place 
in  the  world  of  Poetry,  has  been  ba- 
nished from  life. 

We,  however,  the  Magicians,  hold 
by  another  creed.  We  rejoice  in 
being — ^we  shall  not  say  how  far — 
behind  the  a^e  in  which,  neverthe- 
less, we  flourish.  The  president  of 
a  mechanic's  institution,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  a  hardware  town,  does  not 
seem  to  us  the  beau  ideal  of  human- 
ity. The  schoolmaster  who  is  now 
often  abroad — when  he  ought  to  be 
at  home — is  less  an  object  of  our  ad- 
miration than  many  an  unlettered 
swain  who  lived  before  Cadmus.  We 


can  see  much  to  rejoice  in,  through- 
out the  ongoings  even  of  Uiat  life, 

"  When  wild  in  woods  the  noUe  Wfhgt 
ran;" 

but  then  it  is  that  our  hearts  bum 
within  us,  when  that  barbarian, 

"  The  blind  old  man  of  Sdo*i  rorky  idf ," 

brings  before  our  eyes  a  whole  host 
of  barbarians,  some  of  them  "  dark 
with  excessive  bright" — Agamemnon 
and  Achilles— for  specimen  or  ex- 
ample— who,  glaring  on  that  Devoted 
City,  had  pitched  Sieir  innumerous 
tents  by  the  sounding  sea.  Yes — all 
the  heroes  of  that  age  were  but  bar- 
barians ;  and  so  must  have  been  the 
divinities  tfiey  worshipped,  and  from 
whose  "  shining  loins''  some  of  them 
had  strongly  sprung.  The  high-brow- 
ed Maid  vainly  imagined  the  God- 
dess of  Wisdom  was  but  a  barbarian ; 
though  the  delight  of  heaven  and 
earth — no  better  was  Venus ;  nor  Ju- 
no, when  to  the  smiles  of  Jove  she 

"  Roird  the  large  orbs  of  her  majestic 
eyes  !'* 

And  what  else  was  Jove  himself,  with 
his  knowing  knack  of  nodding,  &c., 
but  the  barbarian  king  of  a  barbarian 
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hearen  ?  Or  Apollo,  nathlen  hit  ce- 
lestial beauty,  the  far-shooting  god  ? 
Barbarians  like  themselves  too,  were 
all  their  messengers  and  all  their  mi- 
nisters. Witness,  in  particular,  those 
two— Hebe,  the  Mom-faced,  and  Iris, 
the  Rainbow.  Then  their  language  I 
Look  at  it  in  their  own  Atihs — and  vou 
pit  J  alike  the  poor  gods  and  men,  when 
you  think  that  the  best  among  them 
went  gabbling  to  their  graves,  or, 
more  melancholy  still,  as  they  thought 
to  all  eternity — something  they  chose 
to  call  Greek !  Yes,  yes,  yes,  it  is 
well  known  now  to  the  very  braziers 
of  Birmingham  that  they  were  all 
barbarians.  Vulcan  could  not  have 
shewn  his  face  at  Sheffield-^all  the 
smiths  would  have  smiled  sardoni- 
cally at  the  Shield  he  fashioned  for 
the  Son  of  Thetis,  and  called  it  a 
clumsy  concern.  What  was  Argive 
Helen  at  her  Sidonian  loom,  in  the 
palace  of  Alexander  the  Fair  in  state- 
ly-structured Troy,  to  a  spinning- 
jenny  in  a  manufactory  at  Salford? 
Still,  why!  oh  why!  with  all  the 
scorn  expressed  by  this  civilized 
affe,  of  that  age  of  barbarians,  con- 
tinue men  inconsistently  still  to  talk 
of  the  **  tale  of  Troy  divine  ?"  And 
how  happens  it  that  on  the  shoulders 
of  shiftiiu^  Savoyards  you  see,  among 
a  host  of  heads  hoisted  along  through 
the  streets  of  all  the  cities,  conspicu- 
ous in  the  very  centre,  the  most  awful 
of  them  aU,  the  head  of  old  Homer  ? 
But  no  more  prosing;  let  us  come 
at  once  to  our  predestined  Selections 
from  Sotheb^  and  other  worses, 
who  have  striven  in  spirit  with  the 
strength,  stateliness,  and  solemnity, 
or  in  spirit  delivered  themselves  up 
to  the  softness,  sweetness,  sadness, — 
for  in  aU  these  different  delijghts  is 
it  hideed  divine,— of  the  Sixth  Book 
of  the  Uiad.  We  have  sat  at  the 
knees  of  Professor  Young,  looking 
up  to  his  kindling  or  shaded  counte- 
nance, while  that  ^  old  man  eloquent" 
gave  life  to  every  line,  till  Hector  and 
Andromache  seemed  to  our  imagina- 
tion Btandine  side  by  side  beneath  a 
radiant  rainbow  glorious  on  a  show- 
cry  heaven— such,  during  his  inspira- 
tion, was  the  creative  power  ot  the 
muesty  and  the  beauty  of  their  smiles 
and  tears.  That  was  long,  long  ago,  in 
the  Greek  class  of  the  College  of  Ulas- 

S»w ;  and  though  thatbright  scholar's 
reek  was  Scotch  Greek,  and  in  all 
its  vowels  anddij^thongs,  and  some 
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of  its  consonant*  too,  especially  tiiat 
glorious  guttural  that  sounds  in  lorAs, 
—all  unlike  the  English  Greek  that 
soon  afterwards,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Magdalen  Tower,  the  fairest  of  all 
Oxford's  stately  structures,  was  pour- 
ed mellifluous  on  our  delighted  ear 
from  the  lips  of  President  Routh,  the 
Erudite  and  the  Wise,— still  hath  the 
music  of  that  **  repeated  strain**  a 
charm  to  our  souls,  remembering  us 
of  "  life's  morning  march  when  our 
spirits  were  young,**  and  when  we 
could  see,  even  as  with  our  bodily 
eyes,  things  far  away  in  space  or 
time,  and  l*roy  hung  visibly  before 
us,  even  as  the  sun-setting  clouds. 
Therefore  till  death  shall  we  love  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  Iliad :  and  if  we 
understand  it  not,  then  indeed  has  our 
whole  life  been  vainer  than  the  sha- 
dow of  a  dream. 

During  Four  Books  earth  and  hea- 
ven have  been  tunmlted  by  battles. 
But  now  there  is  a  pause  in  the  Fight 
—a  priest-imposed  pause— for  He- 
lenus,  you  know,  is  the  chief  Augur  of 
Trov,  the  metropolitan  Bishop,  Blom- 
fiela  and  Howley  in  one,  and  be  has 
commanded  Hector  to  return  to  the 
city,  in  order  to  appoint  a  solemn  pro- 
cession of  the  Queen  and  the  Trojan 
matrons  to  Uie  Temple  of  Minerva,  to 
entreat  her  to  remove  from  the  field 
the  dreadful  Diomed.  Hector  obeys 
— ^leaps  from  his  car — vibrating  his 
spears,  slays  the  Greeks — and  ex- 
horting the  Troians,  and  their  "  far- 
called  far-famed  allies,'*  to  stand  firm 
till  his  return  from  Troy,  as  Homer 
and  Sotheby  tell  us— 
"  Around  him,  passing  from  the  battle- 
field, 
Cast  the  circumference  of  his  bossy  shield, 
Whose  sable  border,  as  he  forward  sprang, 
Clashed  on  his  neck,  and  on  his  anklet 
rang." 
Behold,  now,  reader  heroic  or 
heroine,  the  two  Battles  lowerlne 
aloof,  beneath  the  very  walls,  with 
but  a  short  green  space  between — a 
stately  stage,  is  it  not,  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  high  drama  f  The 
whole  house  is  thrown  into  the  pit, 
and  both  armies  can  see  and  hear  to 
a  man.  Overhead  are  the  aerial  gal- 
leries, filled  with  the  gods.  And 
should  Jove  thunder,  the  flash  and 
the  crash  of  his  electricity  will  be 
something  superior  to  eitfier  John 
Dennis'  or  Harry  Brougham's,  though 
neither  of  them,  in  its  way,  It  mvm 
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Sothebsf*t  Bom€r, 


amiss;  bear  witness  in 'a  thousand 
bottles  the  sudden  sourness  of  much 
small-beer.  No  need  for  Jupiter, 
when  he  brandishes  his  bolts,  to  cry, 
"  that's  my  thunder !" 

Who  then  shall  dare,  "  insupport- 
ably  their  steps  advance,"  to  enact 
their  swelling  parts  on  such  a  stage  ? 
Well-graced  actors  must  they  be, 
whose  prattle  shall  not  be  tedious ; 
and  lo  I  Diomed,  second  only  to 
Achilles,  to  represent  the  Greeks; 
and  for  the  Trojans,  Glaucus,  no 
sorry  substitute  for  Hector — men  of 
deeds  both,  as  well  as  words ;  with 
them  'tis  a  word  and  a  blow — the 
blow  first,  and  sheer  smite  their 
swords,  like  lightning  the  oak-splitter. 
Diomed,  fierce,  fiery,  and  furious,  is 
like  Edmund  Kean^Glaucus,  digni- 
fied in  his  dreadfulness,  reminds  us  of 


861 

the  late  John  Kemble«  Nor  deem  that 
these  similitudes  uiok  the  grandeur 
of  the  scene  or  of  its  actors;  for 
Kean,  had  he  fought  at  Troy,  small 
as  he  is,  would  have  been  a  sweep- 
ing swordsman;  and  Kemble,  with  a 
pair  of  spears,  would  have  been  a 
fearful  and  an  effulgent  form.  This 
is  far  from  being  £eir  first  appear- 
ance on  any  stage ;  and  their  parts 
have  always  been  in  deepest  tragedy. 
Stars  are  they — and  never  have  tfiey 
acted  to  empty  houses,  save  to  those 
themselves  have  thinned,  making 
*'  lanes  through  largest  families,"  like 
hurricanes  through  com  or  trees.  Si- 
lence I  The  play  is  going  to  begin ; 
for  hark  I  a  sditary  trumpet — ^blown 
by  Sotheby— given  to  his  hand  by 
Homer. 


"  Now  Glaucns*  spirit,  and  Tydides*  rage, 

Ru8b*d  in  the  van  infuriate  to  engage ; 

But  ere  they  clash'd  in  arms,  stroke  threat'ntng  stroke, 

Foremost  the  son  of  T]rdeu8  silence  broke : 

*  Who  art  thou,  bravest  chief?  now  first  beheld— 

Thou  by  no  son  of  mortal  mould  exceird— • 

Thou,  whose  stem  confidence  thus  rashly  shown. 

The  vengeance  of  my  spear  confronts  alone* 

lU-foted  are  the  sires  whose  offspring  dare 

Tlie  measure  of  their  force  with  mine  compare* 

But,  if  descending  from  Jove's  bright  abode, 

Thou  tread*8t  on  earth,  I  strive  not  'gainst  a  god. 

Lycurgus,  Dryan's  son,  of  mortal  birth. 

Who  warr'd  against  the  god%  soon  past  from  earth. 

Madman !  who  chaa'd  through  Nysia's  sacred  grovs, 

Those  who  o'er  Bacchus  hung  with  nurturing  love. 

They,  all  at  once,  each  thyrsus  on  the  ground 

Cast,  as  Lycurgus'  ox^oad  dealt  the  wound ; 

Kor  less  alarm'd,  the  god,  with  headlong  leap, 

Fled  from  bis  rage  and  plung'd  beneath  the  deep. 

Where,  in  her  bosom,  Thetis  shelter  gave. 

And  hid  his  terror  in  her  inmost  cave. 

But  the  dire  hate  of  heav'n,  and  vengeful  Jove, 

Doomed  him  in  sightless  wretchedness  to  rove-* 

Kot  long :  so  swift  the  stroke  of  vengeance  burst 

On  his  proud  brow,  by  men  and  gods  accurst. 

If,  then,  a  god  thou  art,  I  shun  thy  might : 

If  mortal,  now  come  forth  to  mortal  fight. 

Come — and  if  aught  of  earth  sustain  thy  breath, 

This  arm  now  burls  tbes  to  the  gates  of  death.' " 

of noblestdaring, breathing  deliberate 
valour,  as  you  turn  your  wondering 
eyes  towards  that  other  hero  who, 
Diomed  thought,  might  be  a  god.  So 
see  and  hear  Glaucus. 


Is  not  that  noble?  Nor  need  you 
much  lament,  here,  that  you  cannot 
read  the  original,  if  so  it  be  that,  like 
Shakspeare,  you  "  have  no  Greek;** 
for  Sotheby  is  here  of  himself  suffi- 
cient to  raise  your  spirit  to  the  height 
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832  Sothebjf^s  Homer. 

El  y  UiXUi  9^  TtCvret  luifivftu,  0^^'  iv  fi^( 
POPE. 

*'  <  What,  or  from  whence  I  am,  or  who  my  sire/ 
Replied  the  chief,  ^  can  Tydeui'  son  require  ? 
Like  leaves  on  trees,  the  race  of  man  is  found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground  ; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise ; 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay  ; 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  past  away. 
But  if  thou  still  persist  to  reach  my  birth, 
Then  hear  a  tale  that  fills  the  spacious  earth.*  ** 

COWPER. 

'<  To  whom  the  illustrious  Lycian  chief  replied,— 

*  Why  asks  the  brave  Tydides  whence  am  I  ? 

For,  as  the  leaves,  so  springs  the  race  of  man. 

Chill  blasu  shake  down  the  leaves,  and  warmed  anew 

By  vernal  airs,  the  grove  puts  forth  again  ; 

Age  after  age,  so  man  b  born  and  dies. 

Yet  if  intelligence  of  my  descent 

Engage  thy  wish,  a  theme  to  many  known,' "  &c. 

SOTHEBY. 

*•*•  He  spake,  and  Glaucus  answered  :.-.^  Why  enquire 
Whence,  from  what  race  I  sprung,  and  who  my  sire  ? 
Men,  like  the  leaves,  that  flourish  and  decay, 
Race  after  race  come  forth,  and  die  away. 
Autumtial  gales  here  strew  with  leaves  the  plain, 
There  Spring's  soft  breath  ncw-robes  ^e  branch  again. 
Thus  change  the  vital  tides— wave  follows  wave ; 
Here  life,  there  death,  the  cradle  and  the  grave ! 
But  since  thy  wish,  brave  chief!  my  lineage  hear, 
The  far-famed  race  that  distant  realms  revere.' " 
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Of  these  three  fine  translations  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  because 
Bible-like,  passages  in  ancient  poe- 
try, Sothebv*8  is,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  the  finest;  yet  is  the  original 
better  than  them  all — because  more 
Bible-like.  Pope  felt  the  passage 
when  he  said, "  there  is  a  noble  gra- 
vity in  the  beginning  of  this  speech 
of  Glaucus,  according  to  the  true  style 
of  antiquity.  '  Few  and  evil  are  our 
days.'  This  beautiful  thought  of  our 
autlior,  whereby  the  race  oT  man  are 
compared  to  the  leaves  of  trees,  is 
celebrated 


same  thought  ma^  be  found  in  Ec- 
clesiastes,  almost  m  the  same  words, 
'  as  of  the  ffreen  leaves  on  a  tiiick 
tree,  some  lall  and  some  grow,  so  in 
the  generations  of  flesh  and  blood, 
one  cometh  to  an  end,  and  another 
is  born.' "  Pope  then  says,  that  the 
reader,  who  has  seen  so  many  pas- 
sages imitated  from  Homer  by  suc- 
ceeding poets,  will  no  doubt  be 
pleased  to  see  one  of  an  ancient  poet 
which  Homer  has  here  imitated; 
this  is  a  fragment  of  Musseus  pre- 
served by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in 
his  Stromata : 


by  Simonides,  in  a  fine 
fragment  extant  in  Stobseus.    The 


Who,  where,  and  when,  was  Mu- 
sseus? All  of  him  but  his  shining  name, 
we  fear,  is  in  oblivion.  He  was  not, 
as  Pope  thought,  anterior  to  Homer. 
For  while  you  read  Homer,  always 
remember,'a8  Dr  Blair  and  Mr  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge  have  told  us,  that 
the  Iliad  is  the  oldest  poetry  save  that 
of  the  Bible,   But  if  U  were  not,  no- 


body need  steal  leaves— or  images  of 
leaves.  For  we  all  see,  hear,  feel,  and 
know,  that  they  are  our  brethren.  Ufa 
is  a  tree — and  when  all  its  sap  is  drf, 
and  the  last  leaf,  alias  the  last 
has  dropt  sere  from  its  last 
branch,  then  will  the  old  tnnik 
l>e  flung  into  the  final  lire. 
It  is  pleasant  to  b^ar  Foftt 
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ibg  in  such  a  true  spirit  of  the  Scrip- 
tural simplicity  or  the  old  poem. 
Nor  has  he  here  failed  in  emDuing 
with  it  his  own  sounding  strain,  af 
thouffh  not  to  the  degree  one  might 
have  hoped  and  expected  from  the 
fine  feeling  of  his  illustrations.  He 
makes  another  remark  on  this  pas- 
sage, which  points  out  in  it  a  peculiar 
beauty — a  beauty  appropriate  to  the 
person  who  utters  it.  Though  the 
)assage,  he  says,  be  justly  admired 
or  its  beauty  in  this  obvious  applica- 
tion to  the  mortality  and  succession 
of  human  life, it  seems,  however,  de- 
signed by  the  poet  in  this  place  as  a 
proper  emblem  of  the  transitory 
state,  not  of  man,  but  of  families, 
which  being,  by  their  misfortunes 
or  follies/faflen  or  decayed,  do  again, 
in  a  happier  season,  revive  and  nou- 
rish in  the  fame  and  virtues  of  their 
posterity.  In  this  sense,  it  is  a  direct 
answer  to  what  Diomed  had  asked, 
as  well  as  a  proper  preface  to  what 
Glaucus  relates  of  his  own  family, 
which,  having  been  extinct  in  Co- 
rinth, had  recovered  new  life  in 
Lycia. 

Cowper  has  attempted  intense  li- 
teralness — and  has  succeeded,  per- 
haps, as  far  as  success  was  possible. 
A  slight  tinge  of  beauty  is  all  his  ver- 
sion wants  to  be  perfect. 

Sotheby's  verses  have  that  tinge- 
not  a  slight  one^ — of  beauty ;  yet  are 
they  not  perfect — because  not  in- 
tensely literal — like  Cowper's.  In 
Homer,  the  similitude  of  men  to  leaves 
is  given  in  one  line,  and  illustrated 
in  three.  The  one  line — as  good  a 
one  as  ever  was  written — is  the  text, 
the  other  three  are  the  sermon ;  and 
'tis  a  better  sermon  (independently 
of  its  shortness)  than  any  (however 
long)  that  we  have  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject since  Christmas,  or  indeed  be- 
fore it.  But  Sotheby  confuses  text 
and  sermon^and  that  is  a  flaw  in  the 
integrity  of  his  translation.  Else,  'tis 
a  sweet  and  solemn  discourse  of  most 
excellent  music.  Buthow  now?  What 
is  this?  Homer's  last  line  is,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  a  practical  conclusion, 
almost  in  the  words  of  the  text,  in- 
troduced by  an  impressive  •'"a? . 

But  Sotheby,  who  hitherto  has 
been  as  simply  and  severely  Scrip- 
tural almost  as  Homer  or  Solomon, 
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changes  suddenly,  and  without  warn- 
ing, and  without  temptation — ^nay,  in 
the  face  of  all  temptation — into  a 
Christian  philosopher,  which  the  son 
of  Seven  was  not,  nor  yet  tlie  son 
of  David,  and  says — 

*^  Thus  change  the  vital  tides,  wave  fol- 
lows wave, 
Here  life,  there  death,  the  cradle  and  the 

grave !" 
These  are  fine  lines — ^not  weeds, 
but  flowers — yet  they  "  have  no  busi- 
ness there"  on  men's  tombs.  Was  the 
spirit  of  Sotheby  not  satisfied  with 
the  image  shewn  it  by  Homer?  What 
alliance,  in  such  inspired  melancholy 
mood,  between  the  budding,  blow- 
ing, fading,  and  falling  of  leaves,  and 
the  change  of  vital  tides,  and  the  fol- 
lowing of  waves  on  waves  ?  None. 
Besides,  in  itself,  the  **  change  of  vital 
tides"  is  not  a  good  expression.  It 
but  faintly  and  obscurely  tells  of  ebb 
and  flow.  While, 
"  Here  life,  there  death,  the  cradle  and 

the  grave !" 
though  fine  in  itself,  is  another  new 
image  still — or,  rather,  two  new 
images.  And  we  doubt  if  the  latter, 
**  cradle  and  the  grave,"  be  Homeric, 
or  indeed  Greek  at  all.  A  Christian 
grave  is,  even  in  shape,  like  a  Chris- 
tian cradle,  only  it  nas  no  rocking 
keel — ^it  creaks  not,  and  is  still;  but 
a  heathen,  or  pagan  cradle,  we  sus- 
pect, was  most  unlike  a  heathen  or 
pagan  grave;  and  indeed  it  may  be 
asked,  did  a  cradle  ever  swing  to  and 
fro,  or  motionless  contain  the  infant 
Diomed  or  Glaucus  ?  Or  did  they 
not  lie  in  the  same  bed  with  the 
mother,  or  nurse,  sprawling  and 
squalling  to  the  disturbance  of  deep- 
breasted  dames  who  flourished  long 
before  the  invention  of  those  small 
infantine  dormitories,  which  even  die 
very  imps  of  the  heroic  ages  would 
have  despised  ? 

What  does  old  Chapman  make  of 
this  famous  simile  ?    See, 

«*  *  Why  dost  thou  so  explore,* 
Said  Glaucus, « of  what  race  I  am?  When 

like  the  race  of  leaves 
The  race  of  man  is;  that  deserves  no 

question ;  nor  receives 
My  being  any  other  breath.  The  wind  in 

autumn  strowes 
Th*  earth  with  old  leaves;  then  the  spring 

the  woods  with  new  endowes  ; 
And  80  death  scatters  men  on  nirth  ;  so 

life  puts  out  Pgain 
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Bftti*t  leafy  Uaue  ;--lmt  my  race,  i^  like 

the  coarse  of  meoi 
Thou  seek'st  in  more  particular  terms,  is 

this,' "  &c 

This  is  good  in  its  own  way- 
rough  and  racy — but  it  is  hardly  the 
way  of  Homer.  Chapman  here  makes 
Glaucus  somewhat  sharp  and  satiri- 
cal on  Dlomed — which,  after  the  high 
but  not  undeserved  compliment  which 
Tydldes  had  just  pdd  him,  in  suspect- 
ing that  he  might  be  a  god,  was,  to 
aay  the  least  of  it,  neither  graceful  nor 
gracious  nor  grateful  in  the  Lycian 
Prince.  **  That  deserves  no  ques- 
tions—is very  blunt  indeed— boorish 
—and  out  of  place,  time,  and  charac* 
ter.  *•  Thou  seek*st  in  more  particu- 
lar terms,"  is  also  too  toothy— and 
Dioraed  might  have  turned  the  ta- 
bles on  Glaucus,  by  hinting  that,  after 
BO  many  generalities  about  leaves, 
a  few  particulars  might  not  be  amiss; 
—but  otherwise,  tlie  leafy  part  of  the 
passage  is  well  given— the  lunbrage 
and  Uie  bareness — in  autumn  the 
earth  wind-strewn  with  old  leaves — 
the  woods  by  spring  endowed  with 
new— and  '*60  life  puts  out  again 
man's  leafy  issue,"  is  sudden,  short, 
and  strong— and  while  very  Chap- 
mannish  not  im-Homeric 

We  should  like  to  see  Travers' 
translation  of  the  Iliad.  Some  quo- 
tations from  it,  in  Wakefield's  Pope's 
Homer,  seem  to  us. very  good — ^but 
Gilbert  improves  upon  most  of  them, 
at  will,  ana  we  suspect  his  taste  in 
poetics,  though  we  respect  himself  as 
an  able,  respectable,  and  disagreeable 
man.  "  Travers,"  quoth  Gibby,  "  is 
beautiful  at  this  place,"  and  he  is  so; 

*<  But  icon  an  infant  race  adorns  the  trees, 
▲  race  succeeding  with  the  vernal  breeze; 
Thus    age  with  quick  transition  glidee 

away. 
And  the  sons  flourish  as  their  sires  decay.** 

We  have  just  read  and  re-read,  not 
only  with  imdiminished,  but  with  in- 
creased delight,  on  each  perusal,  the 
whole  princely  reply  of  Glaucus  to 
Diomea— aspeech  worthy  of  Hamlet 
It  is  nearly  seventy  lines  long — nar- 
rative, biofl^aphicai,  and  historical — 
and  full  ofold  traditions — of  the  wild 
and  wonderful.  Till  vou  have  read 
it,  you  can  have  no  idea — or  but  a 
poor  one— of  the  only  genuine  Chi- 
mcera,  or  of  the  bold  Bellerophon, 
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(<  He  in  whose  fafonr'd  birth  tfaa  gods 

combined 
All  grace  of  person,  and  all  gifts  of  mind/* 

the  Joseph  of  the  heroic  ages,  to 
whom  Prsetus, 

r  '<  to  whose  high  command 

Jove  gave  the  sceptre  of  the  Argive  land," 

was  as  Potiphar,  and  Anteea»  who 
served  fair  Dione,  when 

-  <*  maddened  by  his  charms, 
Clasp'd  the  fair  youth  in  her  adulterous 
arms," 

as  Potiphar's  wife— -the  hero,  who, 
when  sent  to  Lydiato  be  slaughtered 
by  the  King,  proved  his  innocence  by 
his  vdour  m  killing  the  Chimaera,  the 
Soljrmi,  the  Amazons,  and  an  am- 
bush of  chosen  warriors,  then  mar- 
ried the  King's  daughter,  and  swayed 
'^  half  the  sceptre  of  his  wide  do* 
main,"  begetting  sons  and  daughters, 
Oil  he 

■  **  for  crimes  unknown 

Roam*d,  scom'd  of  Heaven,  th*  Aleian 

wastes,  alone, 
And  far  from  man,  and  friendship's  kind 

relief 
Consumed  his  heart  in  hopelessness  of 

grief." 

In  suchagrandsire  rejoiced  Glaucus 
— and  therefore  no  wonder  that  he 
was  like  a  god.  And  godlike  he 
appears  in  Sotheby — almost  as  in 
Homer — for  the  translator  of  Oberon 
has  transfused  into  his  version  the 
spirit  of  the  strain  so  wonder-rife,  and 
snewnusinundimmed  lustre  the  hero 
of  that  old  Romance,  and  him  too  who 
exultingly  relates  the  ancestral  fame. 

Passing  over  Diomed's  short  and 
spirited  reply,  full  of  the  heart  of 
heroic  hospitality,— the  virtue  of  an 
age  when  demigods  ptissed  to  and 
fro  over  many  lands,  and  there  was 
no  knowing  who  might  be  the  great 
stranger  seated  at  the  hearth,— let  us 
witness  the  famous  Interchange  of 
Armour. 

Now,  gentle  and  generous  reader, 
we  have  a  question  to  put  to  yon— 
did  Homer,  tnink  ye,  mean  to  say  that 
Jove  enlarged  the  mind  of  Glaucus, 
or  stupified  it  ?  Pope  you  see,  sat^ 
"  enlarged,"  Cowper,  "  blinded," 
and  Sotheby,  ''confused  his  erraat 
thought."  V^liat  says  that  line  fiem 
generooaold  fellowi  Chi^maii  x  tUfb 
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**  Ffom  lu>rM  then  both  desceDd^ 
Join  hands,  give  fiuth,  and  take;  and  then  did  Jitter  elate 
The  mind  of  Glaueua,  who,  to  shew  hia  reverence  to  the  state 
Of  virtiie  in  his  giandsire's  heart,  and  gratitude  beside, 
The  offer  of  so  great  a  friend,  exchanged  in  that  good  pride. 
Carets  of  gold  for  those  of  brass  that  did  on  Diomed  shine, 
One  of  a  hundred  oxens'  price,  the  other  but  of  nine. 

POPE. 

"  Thus  having  said,  the  gallant  chiefs  alight. 

Their  hands  they  join,  their  mutoal  faith  they  plight; 

Brave  Glaucns  then  each  narrow  thought  resigned^ 

^ove  warmed  bis  bosom  and  enlarged  bis  mind,) 

For  Diomed's  brass  arms,  of  mean  device. 

For  which  nine  oien  paid,  (a  valgar  price,) 

He  gave  his  own,  of  gold  divinely  wrought, 

A  hundred  beeves  the  shining  purchase  bought.** 

GOWFBB. 

**  So  they— and  from  their  chariots  to  the  greuad 
Descending^  jokied  at  once  both  hands  and  hearts. 
Then  Jove  so  blinded  Okiucus,  tiiat  for  brass 
He  btfter'd  gold ;  gave  ormoor  sudi  aa  cost 
A  hmidred  oaen  for  the  cost  of  nine.** 

SOTHEBY. 

«  They  spake  3  and  from  their  ears  down  spriagiag  joiMd 
Hand  pledged  to  hand,  as  heart  to  heart  eomblaed  ; 
Then  aa  the  barter'd  gift  the  Lydan  broughty 
'Twas  Jove  himself  confused  his  errant  thought, 
Made  him  in  blind  exchange  his  arms  resign. 
His  gold  for  brass,  a  hundred  beeves  for  nine." 


884^ 


Did  Jore  enlarge  the  soul  of  Glau- 
eu8,  think  ye,  or  did  he  take  away 
his  unders^ding  ?  It  is,  you  know 
—or  now  see — a  disputed  point 
Pope  thus  agrees  wita  Chapman, 
who  is  at  pains  to  remove  all  ambi- 
guity, and  to  explain  at  some  length 
the  nature  of  the  motives  that  inspi- 
red Glaucus  to  make  the  exchange. 
Chapman,  in  a  note,  confesses  that 
the  text  of  Homer  is  here  against 
him,—**  *  Mentem  ademit  Juniter,'  the 
text  hath  it— which  onely  I  alter  of 
all  Homer's  orijginal,  since  Plutarch, 
against  the  Stoics,  excuses  this  sup- 
posed folly  in  Glaucus.  Spondanus 
likewise  encouraffin^  my  alterations, 
which  I  use  for  the  loved  and  simple 
nobility  of  the  free  exchange  in  Glau- 
cus, contrarie  to  others  that,  for  the 
supposed  foUy  in  Glaucus,  turned 
his  change  into  a  proverb,  x^vffim 
XfOMtimf^  *  gold  for  brass.'  "  Pope 
aaysi  that  '*  the  words  in  the  origim], 
i{fMr«  f (ifis^i  may  be  equally  inter- 
preted, *he  took  away  his  sense,' 
or '  he  elevated  his  mind.'  The  for- 
mer being  a  reflection  on  Glaucus's 
prudence,  for  making  so  unequal  an 
exchange;  the  latter  a  praise  of  the 
magnanimity  and  generosity  which 
induced  him  to  it*    Porphyry  con-* 


tends  for  its  being  understood  in  the 
last  way,  and  Eustathius,  Monsieur 
and  Bfadfame  Dacier,  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Homer  uses  the  same  word 
in  the  contrary  sense,  in  the  17th 
Iliad,  ver.  470  of  the  original,  and  in 
the  19th,  ver.  137;  and  it  is  an  ob- 
vious remark,  that  the  interpretation 
of  Porphyry  as  much  dishonours 
Diomeo,  who  proposed  the  ex- 
change, as  it  does  honour  to  GlaucuS 
for  consenting  to  it  However,  1 
have  followed  it,  if  not  as  the  iuster. 
as  the  more  heroic  sense,  and  as  it 
has  the  nobler  air  in  poetry."  This 
is  a  good  note  of  Pope's.  But  how 
does  the  interpretation  of  Porphyry 
dishonour  Diomed  ?  Can  any  man 
of  woman  bom  believe,  for  one  mo- 
ment, that  Diomed,  that  Tydides— the 
son  of  that  Tydeus  who  fought  and 
fell  at  Thebes— at  the  close  of  that 
glorious  burst  of  confidence  and 
friendship  leapt  out  of  hia  chariot 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  cheating 
Glaucus  out  ofhis  golden  arms  ?  An 
exchange  of  arms  was  inevitable,  ac- 
cording to  the  chivalrous  courtesy  of 
the  heroic  age.  It  is  not  8aid  which 
of  the  two  fi-st  proposed  it—doubt: 
less  both  at  once.  And  was  Diomed. 
seeing,  like  a  modem  political  eco- 
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noinist,  that  the  exchangeable  va- 
lue of  the  arms  of  his  great  com- 
peer, was  greater  than  that  of  his 
own,  to  have  made  a  backward  bow, 
and  a  refusing  face,  and  exclaimed, 
«  ^o — ^no — ^no,  Glaucus,  I  must  not 
swindle  you  out  of  that  shield,  mf 
honest  fellow,  lest  x^ttviM  x^XxuMf 
become  a  proverb,  and  Diomed  a 
convertible  proper  name  with  Jere- 
my Didler."  Or,  are  we  to  suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Glaucus,  see- 
ing the  comparative  meanness  and, 
in  a  money  or  Galloway  Stot  view, 
worthlessness  of  Diomed's  arms, 
hung  back  with  his  golden  shield  on 
his  Moulder,  and,  with  certain  shrugs, 
said,  "  Beg  pardon,  Diomed,  but  I 
had  rather  be  excused,  my  jewel,  for 
I  am  not  so  simple  as  I  seem ;  with 
us  'tis  diamond  cut  diamond ;  so,  very 
well,  my  sharp  sir,  '  I  owe  you 
one  ;*  but  I  am  too  good  a  grazier  to 
swap  a  hundred  oxen  for  nine,  and 
you  may  carry  your  pigs  to  another 
market.  Glaucus,  remember,  was 
a  Greek,  for  his  grandsire,  Bellero- 
phon,  was  the  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
who 

—  "  controll'd 
In  Argos*  depths  proud  Ephyra  of  old  ;" 

and  we  cannot  believe  that  he,  who 
was  thus  sprung 

'*  Of  earth's  first  hlood,  had  titles  mani- 
fold," 

could  have  acted  like  that  modem 
Greek  patriot,  Joseph  Hume,  who 
flew  off  at  a  tangent  when  he  found 
that,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  ran 
some  risk  of  losing  the  '*  tottle  of  the 
whole,"  of  £i4,  5s.  7  jd.  Is  it  cre- 
dible that  Glaucus  could  have  wish- 
ed to  propose  a  swap  with  Diomed, 
on  the  broad  basis  of  so  many  addi- 
tional rounds  of  beef  ?  That  he  and 
Tydides  should  have  higgled  and 
haggled  about  the  *'  excamby,"  as 
we  say  in  Scotland,  or  «  niffer," 
like  two  Yorkshire  horse-coupers  ? 
No,  no.  We  acquit  Diomed  of  being 
a  kite,  and  Glaucus  of  being  a  p^ 
geon.  They  were  both  eagles.  The 
one  was  no  more  a  sharp  than  the 
other  a  flat— Diomed  was  no  Hookey 
Walker,  nor  was  Glaucus  a  Yokel. 
In  Homer's  days,  as  now,  «  a  fair 
exchange  was  no  robbery;"  and  that. 
Bay  we,  is  a  fair  exchange  which  is 
made  with  your  heart  and  your  eyes 
open,  were  it  even  a  Number — Cfur- 
rent  and  Double  and  Nox-Ambro- 
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sial  Number-— of  Maga  for  an  old 
almanack.  Glaucus  behaved  like  a 
man,  a  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and  a 
prince,  as  he  was — so  did  Diomed — 
and  if  Jupiter  thought  he  had  taken 
the  Lycian's  senses  from  him,  then 
Jove  was  as  grievously  mistaken  as 
ever  he  was  in  all  the  days  of  his 
liJFe— even  as  when,  on  Mount  Gra- 
garus,  he  supposed  he  was  embra^ 
cing  Venus,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  but 
old  Juno. 

But,  after  all,  can  the  expression 
in  the  orighial,  iJiAito  ^jiwk,  bear 
^  a  double  sense  ?  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
alluding  to  tiie  liberal  interpretation 
of  Chapman,  Ogilby,  the  Daciers, 
Pope,  Eustatiiius,  Porphyry,  and  the 
"  rest,"  says,  "  I  wish  their  attempts 
were  more  convincing."  We  have 
looked  at  the  two  passages  referred 
to  by  Pope — and  in  both  the  sense 
is,  as  he  says,  adverse  to  the  liberal 
view  of  the  case;  yet  Heynfe,  we 

Eerceive,  has  not  been  deterred,  by 
is  knowledge  of  these  two  passages, 
from  saying,  in  a  note  on  the  words 
in  question,  "  rxttUt/  ^^ifetf  {|tAfr« 
Zm,  antiquo  sermone  nihil  amplius 
est,  quam  Glaucus  de  majore  ar- 
morum  pretio  prorsus  non  cogita- 
vit;  adeo  excogitanter  egit,  ut  de- 
cuplo  cariora  paret  Diomedi,  quam 
ut  eo  acceperat."  It  turns  out  then, 
on  the  authority  of  Heynfe  himself, 
whose  authority  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words  and  phrases  no  scholar 
disputes,  that "  it  is  all  right"— nay, 
that  Chapman,  in  attributing  inten- 
tional generosity  to  Glaucus,  nas  not 
even  done  that  hero  iustice,  for  that  he 
was  neither  vain-glorious,  nor  pro- 
digal overmuch ;  but  in  pure  foi^jet- 
fujness  of  the  relative  value  of  ^old 
and  brass,  and  in  simple  magnanimi- 
ty of  mind,  at  the  moment  would 
luive  given  Diomed  his  shield  had  it 
been  "  one  perfect  chrysolite,"  nor 
knovm  that  he  had  received  a  flawed 
Scotch  pebble  in  return.  In  one 
word,  Glaucus  was  a  Hero.  Just  so, 
and  in  like  manner,  did  Diomed  care 
nothing,  know  nothing,  at  the  mo- 
ment, of  the  difference  between  brass 
and  gold— but  he  took  in  the  same 

3>irit  tiiat  he  gave— in  the  same  spi- 
t  that  his  ancestor  iGneas  had  gi* 
ven  to  the  ancestor  of  Glaucus,  Belle- 
rophon,  when  his  guest  in  Argos, 
**  the  belt  whose  purple  broioenr 
glowed"— in  tiie  same  spirit  that  BA- 
lerophon  had  **  a  miMd^e  bowi  «n 
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even  Mare  and  Neptune  and  Apollo 
served  under  him--Juno,  yenus,and 
Minerva— and  Iris  was  his  aide-de- 
camp.  Therefore  he  did  as  he  chose 
day  and  night — and  there  was  none 
to  say  that  black  was  the  white  of 
his  eye — ^though  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  were  large  as  stare  in  mist— 
for  Homer,  they  say,  was  blind.  The 
gods  took  away  his  sight,  but  they 
gave  him  in  compensation  the  gift 
of  song.  Not  that  he  was  so  blind, 
either,  as  not  to  see  as  far  as  tiie 
most  lynx-eyed  Lycian  into  a  mill- 
stone.  Then,  so  far  was  he  from 
being  deaf,  that,  like  Fine-ear,  he 
could  hear  the  grass  growing,  and 
the  dewdrop  slipping  from  Uie  olade. 
Well  knew  he  we  heavy  tread  of 
Ajax  Telamon  from  the  elastic  sprins^ 
of  the  instep  of  the  swifi-footed 
Achilles.  A  mile  off  could  he  dis- 
tinguish the  feet  of  Diomed, 

"  Brashlng  with  hasty  steps  the  dews 

away," 
from  those  of  Ajax  Oileus,  whose 
feet  too  were  like  feathere.  Thus 
gifted  with  finest  faculties  of  sense 
— Uiough  Uiey  say  he  was  blind — so 
was  he  gifted  with  still  finer  facul- 
ties of  soul — ^for  it  lived  in  the  pur- 
ple light  of  the  World's  earlier  Mom. 

Therefore  in  his  own  world — that 
is,  the  world  of  heroic  poetry— Ho- 
mer could  not  offend  the  gods,  from 
whom  all  his  gifts  were  derived ;  and 
if  so,  why  should  he  offend  men — 
or  rather,  why  should  they  offend  the 
gods  by  daring  to  find  fault  with  the 
minstrelsy  of  him,  their  minister?  Or 
to  pick  one  diamond  out  of  his  jew- 
elled crown  that,  for  some  thousand 
years,  has  been  like  a  galaxy  of  stare 
—the  Constellation  Homer  that  will 
shine  in  heaven  till  time  be  no  more  ? 

But  while  Diomed  and  Glaucus 
have  been  speaking,  or  are  speaking 
still,  where  has  been— where  is 
plume-waving  Hector?  Sotheby  shall 
tell  you— and,  listening  to  him,  you 
might  here  almost  believe  that  you 
heard  Homer. 


gold  bestow'd,"  each  Hero  mutually 
feeling  that  their  gifts  "  were  twice 
blessed,"  blessing  him  that  gave  and 
him  that  receive^  which  is  the  case 
as  well  when  princes  give  to  each 
other  in  their  glory>  as  when  in  mer- 
cy they  bestow  a  boon  upon  the 
poorest  of  their  subjects. 

Many  a  supposed  sharp  witticism 
has  been  grinned  by  the  groundlings 
against  the  absurdity  of  this  **  celes- 
tial colloquy  divine"  of  Diomed  and 
Glaucus,  on  the  score  of  its  untime- 
ousness,  and  of  its  being  out  of  place 
—all  of  which  have  been  well  an- 
swered even  by  Dacier,(  the  husband,) 
though  he  was  a  Frenchman.  Con- 
sult him  and  othero,  if  you  be  a 
doubting  or  still  dissatisfied  boy,  but 
first  a  few  words  more  in  your  ear 
from  old  Christopher.  The  pause  in 
the  fight— and  an  *'  awful  pause" 
there  was — ^though  not  **  prophetic  of 
its  end" — ^was  most  natural.  Did  you 
ever  fight  for  half  a  forenoon  in  a 
stone  or  snow  bicker  ?  Well  then- 
were  you  not  verv  willing  to  have  a 
"  barley"  (parley J  for  an  hour,  espe- 
cially when  the  bicker  was  likely  to 
prove,  at  the  best,  a  drawn  battle,  and 
the  forces  on  both  sides  were  drench- 
ed, if  not  in  gore,  in  sweat  ?  And  if 
the  dux  of  the  rector's  class  in  the 
High  School,  and  the  dux  of  ditto  in 
the  Academy,  had  met,  by  mutual 
attraction,  in  the  clear  space  between 
the  bickere,  and  had  agreed  to  dis- 
cuss their  family  histories,  involving 
various  high  and  heroic  ancestral 
and  hereditary  feuds  between  Scotch 
and  English,  would  you  not  have  lis- 
tened with  all  your  eare  and  eyes, 
forgetful  of  the  snow  or  stones  at 
your  feet?  But  what  are  men  but 
children  of  a  larger  growth  ?  What 
else  were  they  even  in  the  heroic 
ages  of  Greece  and  Troy  ? 

But  farther — our  dear  boy — know 
that  Poetry  possesses  powers  and  pri- 
vileges which  it  holds  by  the  tenure 
of  divine  right  direct  from  Jove.  Ho- 
mer was  commander-in-chief  of  both 
armies  that  fought  for  Ilion.   Yea — 

"  When  Hector,  now  no  more  by  war  dclay'd, 

Had  gaifi'd  the  Scaean  gate  and  beechen  shade, 

Troy's  wive?,  Troy's  daughters,  girt  him,  throng  on  throng, 

Sire,  husband,  brother,  trembling  on  their  tongue. 

He  view'd,  and  pitying,  bade  them  hcav'n  implore 

To  ward  the  woe  dark-gathering  more  and  more. 

»•  But  when  the  hero  came— wliere,  broadly-ba$«d, 
Majestic  portipoet  the  palace  graced ; 
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Where  fifty  chambers,  all  of  polishM  stone, 
Each  join'd  to  each,  in  beauteous  order  shone ; 
Where  the  brave  race  that  Priam's  wedlock  blest, 
Each  with  his  beauteous  wife  found  peaceful  rest ; 
And  'neath  th'  opposed  roofs,  one  after  one, 
Twelve  chambers  of  his  daughters  beam'd  in  stent ; 
Where  in  the  circuit  of  that  court  endos*d, 
With  their  chaste  wives,  their  wedded  lords  r^KM'd; 
There  bis  kind  mother,  passing  on  her  way, 
Where  £ur  Laodice'a  bright  chamber  lay. 
Met  her  brave  son,  and  cUsping  to  her  breast, 
Hung  on  his  hand,  and  fondly  thui  addrest  :— 

«  <  Why  has  my  Hector  left  the  field  of  fight  ? 
Has  Greece  around  these  walls  worn  down  thy  might  ? 
Or  art  thou  come  with  wistful  heart  once  more 
Jove  on  Troy*8  sacred  summit  to  adore  ? 
Stay  till  I  bring  thee  here  delightful  wine^ 
To  hail  great  Jove  and  all  the  powers  divine ; 
Wine,  to  war's  wearied  chief  refreshing  found, 
Such  as  thou  art— sole  guard  of  all  around.* 

"  *  Not  now— thou  most  rever'd'— the  chief  replied— 
*  Not  now,  for  me,  the  nectar-bowj  providei, 
Lest  my  strength  melt  away,  dissolvM  by  wine, 
And  these  uncleansed  hands  profane  the  shrine. 
Not  so  the  votaries  to  the  gods  repair, 
And  stretch  their  blood-stain'd  arms  to  Jove  in  prayer. 
But  thou  call  forth  the  matrons,  lead  the  train, 
And  with  rich  incense  greet  Minerva's  fane, 
And  spread  the  veil  most  priz*d  of  aU  thy  store, 
The  finest,  fullest  web  her  knees  before. 
And  vow  twelve  balls,  all  yearlings,  all  unbroke, 
Shall  hallow'd  victims  on  her  altar  smoke. 
If  the  consenting  goddess,  at  thy  pray*r, 
Troy,  and  her  wives,  and  speechless  infants  ^are, 
And  from  the  walls  of  Ilion  turn  afar 
The  fury  of  Tydides,  lord  of  war- 
So  hail  the  goddess :  while  my  course  I  bend, 
To  learn  if  Paris  at  my  call  attend. 
Oh,  that  now  earth  would  cleave,  and  close  his  tomb ! 
So  dreadful  o'er  us  lowers  the  impending  doom ; 
So  on  his  brow,  to  Troy,  her  king,  and  race. 
Great  Jove  has  grav'd  a  curse  and  deep  disgrace. 
Yet  might  I  see  him  to  the  grave  descend. 
That  sight  would  all  my  soul's  deep  woe  suspend.' 

'<  He  spake,  the  Queen  retum'd,  and  bade  her  traii^ 
Call  forth  the  matrons  to  Minerva's  fane, 
Then  to  her  fragrant  wardrobe  bent  her  way, 
Where  her  rich  veils  in  beauteous  order  lay  s 
Webs  by  Sidonian  virgins  finely  wrought. 
From  Sidon's  woofs,  by  youthful  Paris  brouaht, 
When  o'er  the  boundless  main  the  adulterer  fed 
Fair  Helen  from  her  home  and  nuptial  bed. 
From  these  she  chose  the  fullest,  fairest  far. 
With  broidery  bright,  and  blazing  as  a  star. 
Brew  forth  the  radiant  veil  long  hid  from  day. 
Then  led  the  matrons  on  their  solemn  way. 

"  Now,  when  they  came,  where,  based  on  Ilion's  heightf 

Minerva's  stately  temple  soar'd  in  sight, 

Thefeir  Theano,  brave  Antenor's  bndc, 

O'er  Pallas'  fisne  selected  to  preside. 

The  portal  to  their  entrance  widely  fiongi 

While  to  their  cries  the  dome  respontiv^  rung: 
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JBaeh  band  was  raised,  each  voice  bade  Pallas  bail, 
When  foir  Tbeano  took  the  radiant  veil. 
Spread  on  Minerva's  knees,  devoutly  pra7*d» 
And  supplicating,  thus  impk>r*d  her  aid  i— - 


'*  *  Supreme  of  goddesses !  Troy's  guardian,  hear ! 

Break  into  shivers,  break  Tydides'  spear; 

Prone,  strike  him  lifeless,  let  the  slaughterer  fall 

Beneath  our  sight,  before  the  Scain  wall. 

Twelve  yearling  beeve%  whose  neek  ne'er  felt  the  yoke, 

Now  hallow'd  victims  on  thy  altars  smoke» 

So  thou  consent,  and  at  thy  votary's  prayer, 

Troy  and  her  wives^  and  helpless  infiuits  spare.* 

**  But  Pallas  heard  not,  as  Theano  pray'd, 
Nor  listen'd  to  the  vows  the  mati^ons  made." 


What  elevadon  is  thus  ^ven  to  the 
character  of  Hector  I  and  how  are 
our  hearts  thus  interested  far  more 
deeply  than  ever  in  the  fate  of  Troy  I 
We  must  not  say  that  every  touch  of 
these  pictures — for  there  is  a  beau« 
tiful  succession  of  them— shews  the 
hand  of  Uie  great  master.  We  rather 
feel  as  if  they  were  all  painted  by 
Nature's  own  hand,  and  we  wholly 
forget  Homer.  Matrons  and  maids 
meet  Hector  just  within  the  Sc»an 
gate— that  is  one  picture.  Hecuba 
and  Laodice  come  to  him  as  he 
reaches  Priam's  stately  courts — ^that 
is  another;— and  when  we  think  of 
the  colloquy,  in  such  circumstances, 
between  such  a  moUier  and  such  a 
son,  no  scene  was  ever  more  affect- 
ing, or  more  solemn.  Elevated,  for 
a  time,  by  the  high  sense  of  his  sa- 
cred mission,  above  the  wants  and 
weaknesses  of  his  ordinary  human- 
ity. Hector  declines  the  wine-cup, 
almost  with  disdain,  even  from  the 
honoured  hand  of  Hecuba— nor 
would  he  even  dare  to  pour  it  out, 
with  those  horrid  hands  of  his,  in  liba- 
tion to  the  gods — ^a  natural  sentiment 
often  expressed  in  ancient  poetry, 
which  at  all  times  doth  breathe  reli- 
gion. Another  picture  is  that  of  He- 
cuba heading  the  long  procession  to 
the  temple  of  Minerva  on  Ilioo  >— 
the  unfolding  of  tlie  gates  another; 
—and  another,  the  priestess,  Ante- 
nor's  consort,  Theano,  amid  all  those 
supplicants,  placing  the  veil 
*<  With  broidery  bright,  and  blaiing  as  a 

stor," 
on  the  knees  of  the  goddess,  Ut 
pictura  poesis,  indeed;  and  how  in- 
stantaneously they  brighten  and  fade  I 
We  love  Hector  now,  whom  be- 
fore we  had  admired,  or  feared  in 


fight — and  recognise  him  as  lovinff 
and  beloved  of^the  gods.  Yet  Mi- 
nerva his  piety  may  not  appease, 
nor  will  Jove  save  Troy  from  d©» 
struction  though  himself  had  said, 
(here  we  use  Pope,) 
**  You  know,  of  all  the  numerous  towns 

that  rise 
Beneath  the  rolling  sun  and  starry  skies, 
Which  gods  have  raised,  or  earth-born 

men  enjoy, 
None  stands  so  dear  to  Jove  as  ner^d 

Troy. 
No  mortals   merit  more   distinguished 

grace 
Than  godlike  Priami  ov  than  Priam's 

race, 
Still  to  our  name  their  heeatombs  expire, 
And  altars  bhuMwithunezUoguishM  fire." 

Hector,  havine  done  the  work  of 
his  mission,  before  ffoing  into  his 
own  palace,  where  he  believes  is 
sitting  Andromache,  seeks  Paris  to 
reanimate  him  to  baule.     What  a 

gicture  of  the  Seducer  I  His  palace 
I  the  most  superb  of  all. 
"  Phinn'd  by  his  taste,  and  by  his  wealth 

array'd, 
Where  all  their  art  Troy's  eraftiest  sons 
display  *d." 


"  He  found  the  youth,  where,  far  firom 
Tvar*e  alarms. 

He  polish'd  o'er  and  o'er  his  brilliant 
arms 

Gave  his  bright  shield  and  breastplate 
brighter  glow. 

And  smoothed  the  graceful  curve  that 
shi^'d  bis  bow ; 

While  Argive  Helen  her  train'd  hand- 
maids taught 

To  weave  the  image  by  her  tvocj  wrought; 

Hector  beheld,  and  by  ju»»  anger  roovjd, 

With  words  of  Wlter  taunt  the  chief  re- 
pro  v*d." 
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Pope,  who  himself,  as  Lady  Mary 
tells  us,  was  not  unambitious  of 
the  character  of  a  gay  deceiver,  is 
partial  to  Paris.  <*  He  has  the  ill 
Fate,"  says  the  author  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock,  <'  to  have  all  his  fine  qua- 
lities swallowed  up  in  his  blind  pas- 
sion. «  ♦  «  But  as  to  his  parts 
and  turn  of  mind,  I  see  nothing  that 
18  either  weak  or  wicked,  the  gene- 
ral manners  of  those  times  consider- 
ed. *  *  *  So  very  amorous  a 
constitution,  and  so  incomparable  a 
beauty  to  provoke  it,  might  be  tempt- 
ation enough  even  to  a  wise  man, 
and  in  some  degree  make  him  de- 
serve compassion,  if  not  pardon." 
That  18  all  very  pretty.  Master  Pope; 
but  it  was  not  according  to  the  ge- 
neral maimers  of  the  age  for  people 
to  run  away,  like  Paris,  with  other 
men's  wives,  especially  when,  as 
strangers,  they  had  been  loaded  with 
honours  by  their  husbands,  and 
their  husbands  kings.  Hector  would 
not  have  done  so,  Master  Pope ;  rather 
would  Achilles  have  bathea  infirehis 
"  inaccessible  hands."  You  say  it "  is 
remarkable  that  Homer  does  not  paint 
Paris  and  Helen  like  monsters,  odi- 
ous to  gods  and  men,  but  dlows 
their  characters  such  estimable  qua- 
lifications as  could  consist,  and  in 
truth  generally  do,  with  tender  frail- 
ties." Now,  we  say  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  Homer  does  this,  for  had  he 
not,  there  would  have  been  no  poem. 
The  female  dog  would  have  been 
flung  over  the  wall.  Neither  do  we 
hold  with  the  author  of  the  Moral 
Essay  on  Man,  that  estimable  qualifi- 
cations generally  do  belong  to  persons 
addicted  to  adultery.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  true  that  Paris  had  some  imperfect 


L»Iay, 


virtues,and  many  perfect  accomplish- 
ments ;  which  last  were  his  charac- 
ter. Ue  had,  as  Pope  remarks,  "  a 
taste  and  addiction  to  curious  works 
of  all  sorts,  which  caused  him  to 
transport  Sidonian  artists  to  Troy, 
and  employ  himself  at  home  in  adorn- 
ing and  furbishing  his  armour ;  and 
now  we  are  told,  that  he  assembled 
the  most  skilful  builders  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  to  render  his 
palace  a  complete  piece  of  architect- 
ure. This,  together  with  what  Ho- 
mer has  said  elsewhere  of  his  skill 
on  the  harp,  which,  in  those  days, 
included  both  music  and  poetry,  may, 
I  think,  establish  him  as  a  bel-esprit 
and  tijine  genius '*  That  a  furbisher 
and  a  fiddler  is  necessarily  an  esta- 
blished bel^esprit  and  fine  genius,  we 
should  be  slow  to  admit,  even  were 
he  also  a  master  mason;  did  we 
not  know  that,  in  Pope's  day,  the  ad- 
dition of  bel  to  esprit,  and  of  fine  to 
genius,  was  made  almost  exclusively 
m  cases  of  the  weakest  and  most 
worthless  of  mankind,  provided  they 
were  but  lords;  and  Paris  was  a 
prince.  Paris  was  not  a  coward; 
for,  had  he  been,  he  might  perad- 
venture,  have  won,  but  he  could  not 
have  retained,  the  love  of  the  sister 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  wife 
of  Menelaus.  But  brave  he  was  not, 
if  Hector  was  brave.  His  valour  lay 
in  his  consciousness  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  was  animated,  at  times, 
by  the  blood  that  ^loped  through 
his  veins  in  the  rejoicing  power  of 
passion.  Homer  always  paints  him 
as  the  object  naturally  endowed  to 
charm  Helen's  eyes.  When  first  he 
comes  before  us,  in  the  second  book, 
what  a  bright  apparition  I 


"  Now  front  to  front,  as  either  army  stood, 

Young  Alexander,  beauteous  as  a  god. 

Loose  from  whose  shoulders  flow'd  tlie  leopard's  hide, 

And  bow  and  falchion  swung  in  ^graceful  pride, 

Sprung  forth,  and  challeng'd,  as  he  waved  each  spear, 

The  bravest  chief  to  stand  his  fierce  career. 

Him,  Menelaus,  him  at  once  descry'd, 

On  stalking  in  the  madness  of  bis  pride : 

And  as  a  ftimish'd  lion,  gladd'ning  o*er 

A  stag  broad-antler'd,  or  huge  mountain  boar, 

Gorges  insatiate,  nor  foigoes  bis  prey. 

The'  hunters  threat,  and  circling  blood-hounds  bay: 

Thus  Menelaus'  heart  with  transport  swell'd, 

When  bis  keen  eye  th'  advancing  youth  beheld : 

Death,  death,  he  deem'd,  shall  now  deform  those  charms; 

Down  leapt,  and  shook  the  earth  with  clang  of  arms. 

Not  Paris  thus  :  bis  heart  conviils'd  with  fear, 

Thrill'd,  as  he  knew  Atrides  rushing  near: 
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He  dared  not  look  on  death,  but  back  withdrew, 
Shrunk  *inid  hia  host,  and  past  away  from  view. 
As  one,  who,  in  a  wood's  entangled  brake, 
Views  the  roused  terror  of  th'  uncoiling  snake, 
Flies  back,  while  all  his  limbs  with  horror  start. 
And  the  pale  cheek  betrays  the  bloodless  heart ; 
Thus  Paris  fled,  and  'mid  Troy's  shelterhig  band 
Shrunk  from  the  vengeance  of  Atrides*  hud. 
Him  Hector  thus  rebuked :  '  Thou  girl  in  heart. 
Fair  but  ui  form,  and  foul  with  treadierous  art, 
Far  better  had'st  thou  ne'er  the  light  survey'd. 
Ne'er  cUsp'd  a  female,  by  thy  guile  betimy'd. 
Than  live  defam'd,  and  die  without  a  name— 
A  scornful  spectacle,  and  public  shame  ! 
Hark  !  how  the  Greeks  deride— how  shout  in  scorn ! 
Lo !  whom  the  Graces  with  their  gifts  adorn. 
Sure— unto  him  a  warrior's  spirit  giv'n. 
By  valour  to  enhance  the  gift  of  heav'n ! 
But — wert  thou,  dastard  !  thus  ignobly  seen,^- 
So  woe>begone,  so  spiritless  thy  mien,— 
When  to  far  Greece,  with  Troy's  exultant  train. 
Thy  streamers  sweeping  in  their  pride  the  main. 
Thou  sail'dst,  a  stranger's  kindness  to  repay, 
And  steal  the  consort  of  the  brave  away  ? 
Curse  to  thy  sire,  thy  kingdom,  and  thy  race- 
Derision  to  thy  foes— thyself  disgrace^- 
Hadst  thou  withstood  th'  Atrides,  thou  hadst  known 
How  brave  the  chief,  whose  bride  thou  call'st  thy  own. 
Nor  thee  thy  lute,  nor  beauty  had  avail'd. 
Nor  those  fair  locks,  that  death  in  dust  bad  trail'd. 
Troy  too  is  vile,  or  thou,  ere  this  unwept, 
Hadst  in  thy  stony  shroud  inglorious  slept.*  " 


641 


True,  as  others  have  said,  that 

f;uilt  made  Paris  quail  before  Mene- 
aus;  and  that  "  conscience  doth 
make  cowards  of  us  all."  Yet  Ho- 
mer had  no  moral  lesson  in  view  in 
the  Seducer's  flight  For  some  se- 
ducers, even  worse  than  Paris,  would 
have  hewed  down  the  Spartan  king  if 
they  could,  and  not  turned  tRil  so  m- 
gloriously  in  presence  of  both  ar- 
mies. But  Alexander  the  Fair  was 
more  a  woman's  man  than  a  man*s 
man,  and  therefore  he  took  to  his 
heels  and  fled.    Had  Menelaus  been 


a  slight-made  man  of  middle  age, 
and  a  silly  swordsman,  think  ye  not 
that  the  Gay  Cruel  would  have  killed 
him  ?  By  and  by,  when  he  has  reco- 
vered his  breath,  his  brother  badgers 
him  back  into  a  blustering  bravery, 
or  rather  bravadoing;  and  nothing 
will  content  him  but  to  challenge  the 
Spartan  to  single  combat  with  spear 
and  sword.  Here  Homer  a^ain  shews 
the  Seducer  beautifying  hunself  for 
the  fight ;  but,  in  the  tussle,  he  is  lit- 
tle better  than  a  great  girL 


"  Now  the  proud  Lord  of  Helen's  peerless  eharms, 
Young  Paris,  mnilM  his  limbs  in  radiant  arms. 
First,  on  his  legs  his  greaves  the  warrior  bound 
With  clasps  of  silver,  brightly  starred  around. 
Next,  with  Lycaon's  armour  aptly  graced. 
Firm  on  his  breast  his  brother's  corslet  braced ; 
His  silver-studded  sword  athwart  him  slung. 
Grasped  the  broad  shield  that  far  its  shadow  flung ; 
The  helmet  clasp*d,  where  awful  o'er  his  head 
The  crest's  wide-waving  horse-hair  terror  spread. 
And  brandishing  the  lightning  of  his  spear 
Eyed  maiPd  Atrides  as  the  chief  drew  near." 


Paris  makes,  as  you  know,  but  a 
poor  fight  of  i^  and  when  Menelaus 
Las  thrown  bis  lance,  and  his  sword 


is  shivered,  and  the  fear-chilled  chal- 
lenger has  him  at  his  mercy,  why 
instead  of  going  in,  he  hangs  back. 
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apparently  with  his  handt  in  his 
breeches  pockets,  till  the  **  Strength 
of  the  People"  grasps  his  casque,  and 
drags  him  towards  the  Greek  side  of 
the  ring,  half-strangled, 

*'  by  the  laee  that  boond 

The  helmet's  clasp  the  tender  neok  around. " 

Venus,  thou  knowest^  fair  reader, 
mindful  of  Mount  Ida  and  the  jgolden 
apple,  cuts  the  string  in  twam,  aad 
wafts  him  to  his  pakce  in  a  denae 
veil  of  darkness, 

^*  And  gently  laying  on  his  peaoeful  bed. 
Sweet  balms,  distilling  fragrance,  roimd 
bim  shed.'* 

Helen, ''  with  sweet  reluctant  amo- 
rous delay,"  following  him  ^om  the 
ramparts,  and  half  ashamed,  yet  *'  no- 
thing loath,"  in  daylight,  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  doubting  Madame  Da- 
cier,  commits  an  additionid  sin  against 
Menelau8«>while  we,   in  spite    of 


[Mar. 

Sotheby,  persist  in  dropping  the  cur- 
tain. Yet  in  spite  of  aJl  this  discom- 
fiture, the  Seducer  is  soon  as  inso- 
lent as  if  he  had  never  been  drub- 
bed ;  and  after  the  disgraceful  truce- 
break,  when  Antenor  counsels  the 
restoration  of  Helen  to  her  lord, 
*'  He  spake,  and  Helenas  yoathfol  consort 

rose. 
And  dared  with  tccmifiU  wprds  the  chief 

oppose: 
'  HI  suits  my  ear  thy  speech,*  **  &c ; 
while  old  I^am,  ^  weak  well-meaning 
man,"  like  Eli  of  an  older  day,  gives 
in  to  the  beautiful  profliflate.  Where- 
ever  and  whenever  Par&  appears,  he 
is  always  true  to  his  character.  Who 
"  Couch'd  behind  the  stone,  in  darkness 

laid, 
That  cast  o*er  Ilus*  ancient  tomb  its  shade,** 

who  **  arched  the  elastic  horns,"  till 
the  arrow  pinned  to  earth  the  foot  of 
Diomed  ?    Paris^ 


"  Then  loudly  Ungbhig,  with  contemptuous  pride, 

Leapt  from  his  ambush,  and  exultant  cried, 

'  Yes,  thou  art  struck  |  not  irain  my  arrow  sped, 

Would  il  had  pieiced  thy  heart,  and  left  thee  dead  ! 

Then  had  our  host,  now  shuddering  at  thy  might, 

As  she-goats  dread  a  Hon,  breathed  fr«m  fight.* 

But  Tydeus*  daundess  son,  thus  scornful  said, 

<  Vile  bowman  1  slaodeter !  girl  with  glistening  braid, 

Come  front  to  front,  in  arms  my  force  assail ; 

Then  shnll  thy  bow,  nor  shower  of  shafts  avail. 

What !  hast  thou  scratched  my  foot  ?  Is  that  thy  py  ? 

So  wounds  a  woman,  or  a  feeble  boy. 

Weak  h  the  weapon  in  a  hand  like  thine  ; 

Far  other  far  the  wound  that  wails  on  mine,' "  &c. 


Such  is  the  character,  and  such  the 
exploits,  of  that  **  beh^rit  and  fine 
eenius"— Pope's  favourite  and  He- 
len's— Paris— yet  as  well  supported 
throughout  as  either  that  of  Hector  or 
Achilles.  He  reminds  one  of  that 
ffay  insect-image  in  the  Castle  of 
indolence, 

*'  As   when  a  burnished  fly  in  pride  of 
May.** 

He   is   a   beautiful   serpent     We 
miffht  ap|)ly  to  him  Wordsworth's 
rich  description  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can soldier,  Ruth's  seducer,  who,  in 
his  civilisation,  was  yet  a  savage. 
"  He  was  a  lovely  youth.    I  guest. 
The  Panther  in  the  wilderasss 
Was  not  more  fair  than  ]i«; 
And  when  be  chose  to  sport  and  play, 
No  polfhia  «v«r  was  sa  gajp 
Vpon  tha  tropia  stiu" 

Tlie  Ptetlier  in  Ae  wMeneM  Hd^ 


mer  knew,  and  he  paints,  as  we  have 
seen,  Paris  in  a  panther's  hide ;  nor 
do  we  doubt  that  he  also  knew  the 
dolphin — ^the  very  dolphin  on  whose 
bacK  Arion  harped — the  original  of 
him  whose  image  on  the  bottom  of 
that  famous  bowl,  like  a  "  spirit  from 
the  vasty  deep,"  has  so  often  bade 
cheer  Christopher  and  the  Shepherd, 
'*  and  they  were  cheered,"  at  the  Noc- 
tea  Ambrosianae.  Homer,  however, 
likensnot  Paris  to  panther  or  dolphin, 
aa  Wordsworth  has  beautifully  liken- 
ed his  poetic  seducer,  a  kindred  but 
Btill  brighter  and  far  bolder  sinner ; 
but  he  likens  him,  m  his  pomp  and 
pridey  to  a  still  nobler  creature,  the 
Borse — Tif  ffTimret  2W«$ — ^no  such 
steed  as  was  bestridden  of  yore  by 
that  tailor  (one  of  the  Place's  mig^ 
ancestors)  thundering  to  BreawMd 
—or  by  dat  famous  train-baad  CM^ 
tafai  kB^t-erraDt  to  Wiare— or  1^ 
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Maz3e]>p&  borne  naked  by  a  living  —blood  untainted  tbrou^b  all  hie 
whirlwind  to  the  chiefdomship  of  eiree  and  dams,  from  him  whose 
the  Cossacks, — but  a  shiny-sided  neck  was  clothed  with  thunder,  and 
snorter,  who  cried  among  his  enemies — Ha ! 

ha!    We  wish  we  had  room  for  the 
**  Far  teeended  tctm  the  prophet  line,**      Greek.  But  turnitup  in  your  Homer. 

CaA?MAK. 

'^  And  now  wm  Pwifl  oome 
Prom  hU  hijg;h  towers,  who  made  no  Btsy,  when  once  he  had  pat  on 
Hii  richest  armoar,  but  flew  forth,  tlie  flfaits  ht  tiode  upon 
Sparkled  with  lustre  of  his  arms ;  his  kmg^bM  spirits  now  flowed 
The  higher  for  their  lower  ebb.    And  as  a  fak  steed,  proud 
With  full-given  mangers,  Ions  tied  up,  and  now  (his  head-stall  bsoks) 
He  breaks  from  stable,  runs  the  field,  and  with  an  ample  stroke, 
Measures  the  centre,  neighs,  and  lifts  aloft  his  wanton  nead ; 
About  his  shoulders  shakes  his  crest,  and  where  he  hath  been  fed. 
Or  in  some  calm  flood  washed,  or  stung  with  his  high  flight,  he  flies 
Amongst  his  females,  strength  put  forth  his  beauty  beautifies  ( 
And  luce  Ufe*s  mirror  bears  his  gait; — so  Paris'  son  the  Tower 
Of  lofty  Pergamus  came  forth,  he  shewed  a  sun-like  power 
In  carriage  of  his  goodly  parts,  addrest  now  to  the  strife,"  Ac. 

SOTHEBT. 

*'  Nor  Paris  lingoed  ;  but  in  mail  arrayed. 
Whose  brilliant  light  the  warrior's  pride  displajred. 
Rushed  through  the  streets— as  whoi  a  stall-fed  steed, 
Swif^  as  he  snaps  the  cord,  from  bondage  fVee'd 
Strikes  with  resounding  hoof  the  earth,  and  flies' 
Where  spread  before  hhn  the  wide  champaign  liss ; 
Seeks  the  remember*d  haunts,  on  fire  to  lare 
His  glowing  limbs,  and  dash  amid  the  ware ; 
High  rears  his  crest,  and  tossing  in  disdain. 
Wide  o'er  his  shoulders  spreads  the  stream  of  mane. 
And  fierce  in  beauty,  graoefol  in  his  speed, 
Fhes,  'mid  the  steeds  Uai  wanton  o'er  the  mead : 
Not  otherwise,  from  Troy's  embattled  heisfat. 
In  pride  of  youth,  in  power  of  mall'd  might, 
Exulting,  on,  impatient  of  delay, 
Bright  as  the  sun,  young  Paris  sped  hit  way,"  &c. 

COWPEB. 

''  Nor  Paris  now  delayed,  but  dad  in  arms 
Of  brightest  lustre,  wingM  his  rapid  course 
Through  the  wide  dty  right  toward  the  field. 
As  when  some  courser,  living  far  behind 
His  broken  cord,  on  sounding  hoofs  escapes ; 
To  lave,  as  oft,  in  sliding  waters  smooth, 
All  joy  he  flies ;  or  with  exalted  neck. 
Wide-floating  mane,  and  pliant  limbs,  to  seek 
In  wdl-known  haunts  his  fellows  lost  so  long ; 
So  clad  in  sun-bright  arms,  from  Ilium's  heights 
Down  flew  the  joyful  Paris ;  soon  he  came 
Where,  after  sweetest  colloquy,  though  sad. 
With  his  Andromache,  the  goidlike  chief 
His  brother  stood,"  &c. 

VirgU,  you  know,  in  the  Eleventh  log  like  a  Sporting  Filly.    Suffice  it 

Book  of  the  ^neid,  has  borrowed  to  say,  that  Sotheby,  as  you  may  see^ 

Homer's  Horse,  misi4>plying  the  im-  \a  superior  to  them  all  —  that  his 

age  from  Paris  to  Tumus,  and  also  copy  is  equal  to  the  original  picture, 

marring  its  migesty ;  Tasso,  too,  has  His  version— do  not  stare,  nor  let 

tried  his  hand  upon  it»  and  chival-  that  surprise  you— is  at  once  literal 

rously ;  and  so  have  so  many  other  and  free— at  once  metaphrase,  parap 

iW^^^MMiy  that  were  we  to  tran*  phrase,    and   imitation— the    three 

scribe,  in  parallel  pasaaffee,  all  their  heads  under  which  Dryden  lays  aU 

descriptions,  Maga  would  be  neigh-  translation   may  be   reduced— and 

I 
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here  we  have  the  "  Tria  juncta  in 
uno,"  one  of  those  "  speciosa  mira- 
cula"  which  genius  only»  guided  by 
Bkili  and  scholarBhip,  can  perform. 

But  we  must  say  farewell — or  fare- 
ill  to  Paris— remarking,  as  the  glit- 
tering pageant  disappears,  that  other 
bright  but  disastrous  lights  seem  ever 
dazzling  upon  and  around  him,  in 
the  Iliad,  coming  uncertainly  from 
afar,  and  not  all  evoked  by  Homer ; 
for  we  dream  of  his  shepherd  life  on 
Mount  Ida,  before  he  voyaged  fatal- 
ly to  Greece,  or  Troy  was  beleagu- 
red— of  bis  famous  Judgment  deliver- 
ed amid  the  divine  air  breathed  from 


[May, 

the  three  naked  goddesses — of  his 
humbler  rural  loves  by  Ovid  sunff— 
witness  CEnone  and  many  a  nameless 
weepiog  mother  ere  she  was  a  wife 
—of  his  pugilistic  exploits  among 
the  shepherd^wains,  for  example. 
Dares 

*'  Solus  qui  Paridem  solitus  contendere 
contra ; 

and  last  of  all,  ere  closed  **  his  strange 
eventful  history,"  we  think  we  see 
him,  while  Apollo  guides  the  shaft, 
sending  Achilles  himself  to  the  shades. 
For  we  hear  Ovid  speaking  through 
Dryden — 


^'  He  said ;  and  shewed  from  far  the  bkzing  shield 

And  sword  which  but  Achilles  none  could  wield  ; 

And  bow  he  moved  a  god,  and  mow*d  the  standing  field  ! 

The  Deity  himself  directs  aright 

The  eavenomM  shaft,  and  wings  the  fatal  flight. 

Thus  fell  the  foremost  of  the  Grecian  name. 

And  he,  the  base  adulterer,  boasts  the  fame ; 

A  spectacle  to  glad  the  Trojan  train, 

Ana  please  old  Priam,  after  Hector  slain. 

If  by  a  female  hand  be  had  foreseen 

He  was  to  die,  his  wish  had  rather  been 

The  lance  and  double  axe  of  the  Fair  Warrior  Queen.*' 


Nor  less  dazzling  than  Paris  is  his 
Paramour.  Her  beauty,  like  that  of 
Paris,  was  her  fatal  dower.  'Tis  not 
so  said  by  Homer,  that  we  recollect ; 
but  the  fame  was,  that  she  was  of 
the  seed  of  that  Celestial  Swan. 
Time  touched  her  not;  for  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years'  residence  in 
Troy — where  she  was  received  but 
coldly  at  court ^she  was  bright  as 
on  the  eve  when,  in  Cranae's  Isle, 
she  first  surrendered  her  charms  to 
the  Royal  Shepherd  of  Mount  Ida. 
Beauty  is  felt  intensliest,  when  it  is 
most  pernicious.  Sin,  crime,  and 
wickedness  set  off  its  charms  to  their 
utmost  witchcraft,*  witness  Webster's 
Vittoria,  the  White  Devil  of  Corrota- 
bona.  Now  Helen  was  the  White  De- 
vil of  Troy.  She  was  so,  though  it 
is  true,  at  the  same  time,  as  Fope 
savs,  that  Homer  did  not  paint  her 
"  like  a  monster,  odious  to  gods  and 
men."  She  was  no  monster  at  all 
—but  a  miracle.  She  was  not  odious 
to  gods  and  men — better  for  them 
had  she  been — but  she  could  move 
them  all  with  her  little  finger.  She 
shone — a  Sin.  For  sin  is  soft  and 
sweet,  and  bright  and  fair — and  so 
is  ushered  into  palaces  and  temples, 
and  sets  them  all  on  fire.  Why,  He- 
len still  loved  her  husband  Mene- 


laus,  even  when  lying  dissolved  in 
the  arms  of  her  seducer  Paris.  Was 
not  that  amiable  ?  Soon  as  she  saw 
her  Spartan,  whom  she  had  chosen, 
in  her  virginity  inviolate  by  Theseus, 
from  among  a  crowd  of  kings,  to  be 
her  ^«Ai^«^  x«^0M0inK,  entering  the 
lists  against  her  Trojan,  why  her 
poor,  dear,  weak,  female  heart  flew 
again  to  the  broad  bosom  of  her  law- 
ful wedded  lord,  and  she  yearned 
once  more  to  be  an  honest  woman. 
Was  not  that  amiable  ?  We  defy  you 
to  hate  her,  whom  even  Hector  and 
Homer  loved,  and  sdl  the  bright  but- 
terflies and  grey  grasshoppers  on  the 
plain  or  in  the  town  of  Troy. 

<*  She  walked  in  beauty  like  the  light 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  eyes  ; 
And  all  that's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes." 

Yet  was  she  plague,  pestilence,  and 
lingering  death.  But  try  not  to  with- 
hold from  her  your  admiration — 
your  love — for  'twill  be  all  in  vain-— 
and  should  you  say  you  do,  you  will 
merely  be  a  liar.  For  there  is  an- 
other Sin,  (nay  blush  not,)  not  like 
Homer's  Helen,  who  haply,  after  all, 
was  but  a  shadow — ^but  with  a  "  brow 
ofEffypt,""comely,thoughblack,"— 
a  living,  breathing,  burning,  flesb-fiiiA- 
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blood  Sin^whom  this  very  night  you 
will  viait,  **  though  hell  itseltBhould 
gape  and  bid  younold  your  peace" — 
and  who  with  Bmiles  and  tears,  and 
a  showery  something,  shining  deep 
down  and  far  out  of  her  lustrous  and 
troubled  eyes,  will,  ere  sunrise,  have 
.  sworn  your  soul  to  irremediable 
misery,  beyond  the  salvation  of  peni- 
tence or  remorse,  and  for  ever  with- 
in the  damnation  of  despair. 

But,  meanwhile,  turn  your  eyes  on 
Homer's  Helen.  See  her  at  the  hour 
when  Iris,  in  disguise  of  Laodice, 
summons  her  to  oehold  the  single 
combat  between  her  Seducer  and 
her  lawful  Lord — 

"^The  goddess  found  beneath  her  palace- 
roof 
Fair  Helen,  wearing  the  refulgent  woof. 
Charged  with  the  fortunes  of  the  change- 
ful field. 
Where    Greece  and   Troy  commingled, 

shield  with  shield, 
And  as  she  imaged  forth  the  fate  of  arms, 
Join'd  to  destructive  war  her  matchless 
charms." 

See  her  attended  by  Clymene  and 
Aethra,  walking  resplendent  to  the 
Scsean  gate,  where  **  in  peaceful 
leisure  sate"  Priam,  and  those  hoar 
chiefs  Thymetes,  and  Panthous,  and 
Clytius,  and  Lampus,  and  Antenor, 
and  Ucalegon,  and  Nicetaon,  once  all 
great  men  of  war,  but  now  *'  garru- 
lous as  grasshoppers." 
"  They  seemed  like  shrill   Cicads  that 

prolong 
In  summer  bowers  their  sweet  and  tender 

song; 
And  as  they  saw  ascending  to  the  toirer, 
Fair  Helen  graced  with  beauty's  winning 

power, 
Each  to  the  other  whisper'd,  *  such,  such 

charms 
Repay  the  toils  of  Greece  and  Troy  in 

arms! 
Such  are  the  beauties  that,  admired  above. 
Lure  by  celestial  grace  the  gods  to  love  : 
Yet  thus,  so  graced,  let  Helen  sail  afar. 
Nor  leave  to  us  and  ours  eternal  war."* 

Or  see  her  now — blushing  and 
abashed^or  rather  pale  and  piteous, 
**  with  heaving  breast  and  soothing 
speech"  confessing  to  Hector,  even  in 
presence  of  her  paramour,  and  in 
midst  of  all  her  maids,  that  she  is 
the  "  curse  and  scorn  of  Ilion  I" 

"  My  brother !  hear  me !  Iiion*s  curse  and 

scorn ! 
Oh !  that  the  hour  which  saw  my  natal 

morn 
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Had  seen  me  whirling  in  the  tempest*:! 

blast. 
On  the  wide  ocean,  or  bleak  mountain 

cast; 
That    I   had  perished  ,  then   without  a 

name. 
Ere  witnessed  deeds  that  brand  my  front 

with  shame ! 
But— since  the  gods  thus  doom'd  it— oh ! 

that  heaven 
Had    to   these  arms  a  braver  chieftain 

given  ; 
One  who  had  heart  to  feel,  and  shame  to 

bear 
The  killing  words  that  thrill  his  soul  with 

fear. 
But  Paris,  now,  and  aye,  to  reason  blind. 
Must  reap   the  harvest   of  a  wavering 

mind. 
Yet,  here,  my  brother,  on  this  couch  re- 
pose. 
Here  loose  awhile  the   yoke  of  galling 

woes; 
Woes  that  on  tliee  the  crime  of  Helen 

draws. 
And  Paris,  traitor  to  Jove*s  holiest  laws  ; 
We,  whose  recorded  guilt  all  men  among 
Shall  pass  from  age  to  age  in  deathless 

song. 

Ay — now  she  is  all  that  is  good 
— for  she  is  standing  by  the  side  of 
Hector,  and  within  the  awful  shadow 
of  the  virtue  of  "  that  godlike  man." 
Yet  another  hour,  and  she  shall  bum 
to  lie  this  very  night  in  her  Paris's 
bosom — as  she  did  that  forenoon  she 
had  wept  o*er  her  faithlessness  to 
her  Menelaus.  "  Oh  I  that  I  never 
had  been  bom !"  is  now  the  passion 
that  storms  her  soul.  "  Oh !  that  in 
thy  arms  I  might  lie  for  ever  !" 
will,  ere  midnight,'* possess  it  whol- 
ly." Paris  is  a  coward,  she  feels ;  for 
now  she  sees  far  above  her  head  the 
waving  crest  of  *£ict0^k  Av^^s^sysiv. 
But  what  will  she  care  for  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  craven,  when  "  the 
curled  darling"  of  Venus  again  lays 
his  head  *'  insupportably"  on  the  de«> 
light  of  her  delighted  heart?  She 
seems  to  herself  to  scom  Paris,  now 
"traitor  to  Jove's  holiest  laws."  But 
even  should  the  traitor  visit  not  her 
couch  this  night,  Dione  shall  send  a 
dream  that,  unscared  by  the  Thun- 
derer, will  « lap  her  soul  in  Ely- 
sium." See^through  all  her  speech 
—sincere  though  she  seemb  to  her- 
self to  be^how  she  tampers  with 
her  conscience,  and  upbraids  the 
heavens.  "  The  gods  have  doomed 
it."  And  worse  than  foolish  would 
it  be«^it  would  be  impiout-*that  the 
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foir  fiMaliat  ahoiild  struggle  against 

Jove. 
Are  we  too  hard  on  Helen?  Alaal 

we  begin  to  feel  **  her  conjurations 

and  her  mighty  magic/'  and  sorce- 
ress as  we  still  know  her  to  be  in 

our  wiser  mind,  our  heart  is  al- 
most willing   to  r^ard  her   with 

pil^,  even  as  a  weepmff  Magdalene ! 

Grief,  and  shame,  ana  remorse— if 

there  be  not  repentance — ^bedim  and 

bedew  her  pernicious  beauty;  nor 

does  illustrious  Hector  scowl  now 

upon  her  on  whom,  fatal  though  she 

was,  he  had  never  scowled  before, 

but  utters  for  her  relief  those  touch- 
ing words— so  beautifully  given  bj 

Sotheby — **  the  words  of   ancient 

date  he  thus  translates"— and  they  are 

at  once  light  and  music— '^  kind  as 

thouartr 

"  *  Kind  as  thou  art,*  iUostriotu  Hector 
Mdd, 

"  Hector !  to  Helen's  soul  more  loved  than  aU, 
Whom  I  in  Illon's  halls  dare  brother  call, 
Since  Paris  here  to  Troy  his  consort  led, 
Who  in  the  graye  had  found  a  happier  bed. 
Tis  now,  since  here  I  came,  the  twentieth  year, 
Since  left  my  land,  and  all  I  once  held  dear ; 
But  never  from  that  hour,  has  Helen  heard 
From  thee  a  harsh  reproach  or  painful  word  ; 
But  if  thy  kindred  blamed  me,  if  unliind 
The  Queen  e'er  glanced  at  Helen's  ficlde  mind,^ 
For  Friam,  still  benevolently  mild, 
Look'd  on  me  as  a  father  views  his  child, — 
Thy  gentle  speech,  thy  gentleness  of  soul, 
Could  by  thine  own  their  harsher  minds  control ; 
Hence,  with  a  heart  by  torturing  misery  rent. 
Thee  and  my  hapless  self  I  thus  lament ; 
For  no  kind  eye  in  Troy  on  Hden  rests, 
Bat  who  beholds  me  shudders  and  detests.* " 


stay«-Aor    tomptiofly 


*  Urge   not  my 
persuade. 

Onward  I  speed  to  front  the  deqierato 
fight, 

And  succour  Troy,  that  claims  her  Hec- 
tor*8  might. 

Thou  Paris  urge,  let  Paris  rouse  to  fame. 

And  join  me,  while  those  walls  my  pre- 
sence claim.*  '* 

Or  see  her — ^hear  her — at  the  last 
Lament  over  the  body  of  Hector  the 
Tamer  of  Horses^and  methink^ 
gentle  reader,  that,  high-souled 
though  thou  be, 

"  As  Sydney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,** 

scarcely  wilt  thou  withhold  thy 
lingering  reluctant  forgiveness  from 
one  who,  in  goddess-doomed  infatua- 
tion, set  the  brand  of  her  beauty  to 
the  towers  of  Troy. 


We  have  almost  gone  to  the  last  of 
all  the  Uiad  for  this  most  affecting 
speech.  How  natural  it  is  that  such 
feelings  should  flow  from  Helen's 
lips,  when  they  are  thus  listened  to 
In  coDJtmction  with  that  soothing 
speech  of  Hector,  addressed  to  her 
a  few  weeks  before!  Let  the  poor 
wretch  have  the  benefit  of  '*  the  na- 
tural tears  she  shed,"  even  though 
'tis  not  uncharitable  to  believe  that 
**  she  wiped  them  soon."  Paris,  in 
that  hour  at  least,  had  noplace  in 
her  humbled  heart — and  as  Trov  was 
soon  to  fall,  and  **  the  whole  inhabit- 
ators  perish,"  or  be  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, what  mattered  it  if  they  from 
whose  beauty  came  that  fatal  over- 
throw, wandered  about  joylessly  to- 
gether hi  the  disastrous  twilight, 

'  WhU«  peaoefiA  tlepl  lb«  lal^ty  Hwtor's 


But  let  us  return  to  the  living  Hec- 
tor of  the  Sixth  Book.  He  has  now 
fulfilled  his  mission,  and  done  all  hie 
duty  to  the  state,  and  his  •*  mighty 
heart"  is  free  now  to  turn  towards 
his  own  house. 

«  Home  now  I  hasto,  reTisftingin  Troy, 
My  wife,  my  household,  and  my  inlftBt 

i>oy» 

Whom-*«ow  foredoomed   to 

Phrygians  shore. 
Haply  their  Hector  shall  behold  no 
With  swift  foot  he  has  gained  hk 
stately  palace,  but  finds  not  her  whom 
he  seeks.    For 
''  She  with  her  babe  and  nurse  that  xMnanr- 

ful  hour, 
Watched,  steep'd  in  tears,  on  Ilto&%  ta^ 

most  tower." 
•  •  •  • 

«  For,  when  'twas  widely  bMM  M% 

had  fled, 
And  Grecia  to  thost  walls  tht 
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Thf  Wl0B|  whef«  Ilioti*s  Wwer  o'erlm^ 

tbd  ilglit, 
With  her  lov«d  ehUd  and  nurse  flew  wild 

with  fright.'* 
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The  meeting  is  well  managed  by- 
all  the  translators ;  but  we  must  eon« 
fine  ourselves  to  Sotheby. 


«  Swift  at  the  wind,  impatient  of  dehijt 

Thro'  Troy*a  prond  streets  the  chief  retraced  his  way; 

And  now  arrived,  where  to  the  battle-plain 

The  Scean  gate  recalled  his  steps  again ; 

His  rich-dowered  consort,  from  EiJtion  sprung, 

Who  erst  held  sway  Cilicia's  sons  among ; 

And  from  far  Tbebes,  and  Hypoplacia*8  grove, 

Led  the  fiiir  virgin  to  her  Hector's  love. 

Before  him  came — and  with  her  came  the  maid. 

On  whose  fond  breast  their  child  was  softly  laid— 

Their  only  child,  and  lovelier  in  their  sight, 

Aad  fliirer  Ua  than  Hesper's  golden  light. 

FYom  famed  Scamander  Hector  named  the  boy. 

But  proudly  called  Astyanax  by  Troy, 

In  honour  of  his  sire,  whose  single  power 

So  oft  had  turn*d  the  fight  from  Ilion's  Tower. 

And  now  the  father,  bending  o'er  his  child^ 

Eyed  him  in  silent  joy,  and  sweetly  smiled. 

The  while  Andromache,  dissolved  in  tears. 

Hung  on  his  hand,  and  pour'd  forth  all  her  tears." 


What  A  distlnetlon^  with  what  a  dif- 
ference, feel  we  at  once  and  already 
between  Helen  and  Andromache  I 
No  babe  lies  on  the  bosom  of  the 
once  Spartan  Queen.  Barren  is 
the  adulterous  bed,  and  never- 
more shall  she  behold  the  face 
of  her  far-off  Hermione.  Such  mo- 
thers forffet  their  children.  Not 
**  wild  with  affright,"  but  almost  ea- 

fer  to  behold  the  shew,  had  moved 
[elen  in  her  transcendant  beauty  to- 
wards the  lists,  where  her  paramour 
and  her  husband  might  be  about  to 
die  of  mutual  wounds — proudly  con- 
scious, no  doubt,  all  the  while,  of  its 
power,  even  over  those  ancient 
*'  Grasshoppers,"  nor  loath,  after  Paris 
had  been  rescued,  to  shew  her  gra- 
titude to  his  guardian  fifoddess  by 
fullest  oblations  at  her  shrine.  But 
Andromache,  had  she  seen  Achilles  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  same  field 
with  Hector,  would  have  sunk  into 
the  earth.  Yet  that  gentle  Lady  for 
Astyanax  would  have  been  bold  as  a 
lion — and  would  have  shielded  him 
with  her  bosom,  without  any  shrieks. 
Look  on  her  the  chosen  of  the  Prince 
of  Troy— Uie  loveliest,  we  ween — in 
her  sorrow-shaded  stateliness,  of  all 
the  Trojan  dames  whose  garments 
sweep  the  ground — ere  long,  in  the 
sack  of  the  city,  to  be  sad^  soiled 
with  rueful  dust.  She  shines  not 
ffom  afar  like  the  resplendent  Helen ; 


but  as  she  approaches,  deeper  settles 
down  into  your  heart  the  looks  of 
the  wife  and  mother,  the  loving,  love« 
ly,  and  beloved  I  Homer  says  not 
one  single  word  about  her  being 
beautifiu  at  all;  for  'twas  needless 
to  tell  future  ages  that  the  Defender 
was  to  a  **  radiant  angel  linked." 
They  have  all  known  well  that  An- 
dromache was,  at  that  hour,  fair  as 
the  Lily  of  the  Field — ere  fear  fell  on 
her,  bright  as  the  Rose  of  the  Royal 
Garden.  Simple  they  have  seen  her 
as  one  bearing  water  from  the  well 
— yet  majestic  as  the  daughter  of  a 
Queen,  which  she  was,  the  Queen 
of  Cilician  Theb^,  whose  throne 
Achilles  overthrew. 

The  above  is  Sotheby's — and  it  is 
beautiful.  We  have  not  room  to  print, 
in  comparison,  the  parallel  passages, 
in  full,  from  all  the  other  greater  good 
translators.  But  we  must  do  so  with 
a  few  of  their  most  touching  lines. 
And  first,  let  us  look  at  the  image  of 
the  star — and  the  two  lines  of  the  ori« 
ginal,  in  which  it  is  enshrined. 

Chapman  writes, 

"  She  ran  to  Hector,  and  with  h«r 
Tender  of  heart  and  hand, 
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Her  MOD,  borne  in  his  nune*s  arms. 
Where  like  a  heavenly  sign 
Compact  of  many  golden  start 
The  princely  child  did  shine." 
That  is  good— 'but  the  touching  epi- 
thets, ir»xJi^%»Hh   wl«•<•^   iyiMniTif, 
are  all  left  out— unless  indeed  "  ten- 
der of  heart  and  hand"  applf  to  the 
child— which    seems  doubtful— for 
perhaps  they  apply  to  the  mother. 
*<  Like  a  beautiful  star  "  which  is  all 
that  Homer  savs,  Chapman  has,  in 
the  intensity  or  his  sense  of  beauty, 
expanded  into  a  lustrous  line,  which 
we  print  here  as  if  it  were  two^ 

**  Compact  of  many  golden  stars, 
The  princely  child  did  shine.*' 
And  he  has  our  forgiveness. 

Old  Hobbes,  whose  bare  and  bald 
version  is  sometimes  strangely  illu- 
minated by  sudden  gleams  of  natu- 
ral inspiration,  says, 
"  Now  Hector  met  her  with  their  little 

hoy. 
That  in  their  nurse^s  arms  was  carried ; 
And  like  a  star  upon  her  bosom  lay 
His  beautiful  and  shining  golden  head." 

He,  too,  omits  the  three  epithets— 
thouffh  **  little"  is  endearing ;  but  the 
rest  IS  exquisite.  Hobbes^  philoso- 
phic creea  was,  of  all  frozen  and 
freezing  creeds,  the  most  selfish ;  but 

"  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 

world  kin/* 
and  the  old  childless  metaphysician 
—he  was  upwards  of  eiffhty,  we  be- 
lieve, when  he  translated  Homer — is 
vivified  into  a  Man  and  a  Father. 
Dryden  says, 
'*  The  royal  babe  upon  her  breast  was 

laid. 
Who,  like  the  morning  star,  his  beams 

disphiyed.'* 

He,  too,  leaves  out  the  three  en- 
dearments; but  he  alone  of  all  the 
translators,  gives  *£»r«(/^f,  which  is 
finely  Englished,  <*  the  royal  babe." 
He  is  also  good  about  the  star. 

Pope  says, 

*<  The  nurse  stood  near,  in  whose  em- 
braces pressed, 

His  only  hope,  hang   smiling    at   her 
breast. 

Whom  each  soft  charm,  and  early  grace 
adorn. 

Fair  as  the  new-born  star  that  gilds  the 
mom." 
This,  in  itself,  is  not  undelightful ; 

but  far  less  delightful  than  the  lines 

in  Homer.    *'  In  whose   embraces 


pressed,"  is  a  needless  departure 
from  the  Scriptural  simplicity  of 
M-i  ««AxoF  ixwii  *'  only  hope,"  be- 
longs not  to  the  **  antique  speech." 
**  E^h  soft  charm  and  early  grace," 
is  but  pretty ;  and ''  gilds  the  mom," 
is  an  execrable  libel  on  Homer— a 
lie — and  worse,  pure  nonsense. 
Cowper  says, 

"  The   virgin-nurse,   enfolding  in    her 

arms 
Hb    yet   unwean*d,  and   helpless  little 

one, 
Fair  as  the  star  of  morn.** 

We  love  that,  for  the  tendernesses 
are  almost  all  there ;  and  «  virdn- 
nurse"  lets  us  know  that  Andro- 
mache fed  Astyanax  from  her  own 
«  fragrant  bosom,"  for  which  we  be- 
lieve she  is  praised  by  Tansillo. 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Cowper,  all  call 
the  star  "the  star  of  mom;'*  and, 
though  Homer  does  not  say  so,  we 
believe  it  was,— for  we  think  on  the 
mom  of  life. 

Sotheby,  as  may  be   seen  also 
above,  says, 
"  Before  him  came,  and  with  her  came 

the  maid, 
On  whose  fond  breast  his  child  was  soft- 
ly laid, 
Their  only  child,  and  lovelier  In  their 

sight 
And  fairer  far  than  Hesper*s  golden 
light." 
The  second  line  is  simple,  but  not 
so  simple  as  the  original,  which  it 
might  easily  have  been ;  the  next  is 
very  good.  By  the  by,  a  spirited 
critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (in 
an  article  in  which  he  speaks  justiy 
of  the  *•  acuteness,  vivacity,  and 
elegance"  of  Mr  Henry  Coleridge's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Greek  Classical  Poets,)  says  erro- 
neously, speaking  of  Sotheby's  tran* 
slation  of  this  passage,  that  there 
is  great  poverty  in  the  simple  an- 
nouncement "  Came  with  her  infant 
on  the  nurse's  breast,"  as  a  version  of 
the  two  Greek  lines  we  have  quoted 
above.  The  ingenious  critic  must 
have  been  dreaming  or  nodding ;  for 
no  such  words  are  m  Sotheby.  The 
«  only,"  "  lovelier,"  and  •*  fairer," 
must  also  be  added  to  another  ''aim* 
pie  announcement" — the  true  oiw$ 
and  then,  though  the  version  Iwii^g^ 
does  justice  to  the  exquisite  BeMM^ 
of  the  original,  it  is  freed  <^>tt  Ml 
critic's  objection.  Stoj^wevMM. 
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are  in  the  wroiUf.  The  critic  in  the 
Edinburgh  may  nave  taken  the  line 
from  **  Specimens  of  Translation/' 
published  by  Sotheby,  before  the 
great  woric — ^the  whole  of  the  lUad — 
and  Sotheby  may  haye  improved  the 


line  objected  to,  perhaps  at  his  sug- 
ffestion.  If  so,  we  kindly  beg  our 
mgenious  brother's  pardon — ^but  ha- 
ting to  blot  out,  we  proceed  to 
Andromache's  address  to  Hector. 


CHAPMAN. 

**  O  noblest  In  desire! 

Tiiy  mind  inflamed  with  other's  good,  will  set  thyself  on  fire; 

Nor  pitiest  thoa  thy  son,  nor  wife,  who  must  thy  widow  be ; 

If  now  thoa  issae--all  the  field  will  only  run  on  thee. 

Better  my  shoulders  underwent  the  earth  than  thy  decease ; 

For  then  could  earth  bear  joys  no  more,  then  come  the  black  increase 

Of  griefs,  like  Greeks  on  Ilion !  Alas !  what  one  survives 

To  be  my  refiige  ?  One  black  day  bereft  seven  brothers*  lives 

By  stem  Achilles.     By  bis  hand  my  father  breathed  his  last; 

His  higfa-wall*d  rich  Cilician  Thebes  sackt  by  him  and  kid  waste, 

The  royal  body  yet  he  left  unspoil'd — ^religion  charm *d 

That  act  of  spoil,  and  all  in  fire  he  bum*d  him  complete  arm*d. 

Built  over  him  a  royal  tomb,  and  to  the  monument 

They  left  of  him  th'  Oreades,  that  are  the  high  decent 

Of  aegis-bearing  Jupiter,  another  of  their  own 

Did  add  to  it,  and  set  round  with  elms,  by  wluch  is  shewn 

In  theirs  the  barrenness  of  death ;  yet  might  it  serve  beside 

To  shelter  the  «ad  monument  from  all  the  rufilnoos  pride 

Of  storms  and  tempests  used  to  hurt  things  of  that  noble  kind. 

The  short  life  yet  my  mother  lived  he  saved,  and  serv'd  his  mind 

With  all  the  riches  of  the  realm,  which  not  enough  esteem*d. 

He  kept  her  prisoner,  whom  small  time  but  much  more  wealth  redeem'd. 

And  she  in  silvan  Hyppoplace  CUicia  ruled  again, 

But  soon  was  overruled  by  death.     Diana's  chaste  disdain 

Gave  her  a  lance,  and  took  her  life ;— Yet  all  these  gone  from  me, 

Thou  amply  render'st  all,  thy  life  makes  still  my  father's  be. 

My  mother,  brothers,  and  besides  thou  art  my  husband  too, 

Most  loved,  most  worthy.     Pity  then,  dear  love,  and  do  not  go ; 

For  thou  gone,  all  these  go  again ;  pity  our  common  joy, 

Lest  of  a  fiither*s  patronage,  the  bulwark  of  all  Troy, 

Thou  leavest  him  a  poor  widow's  charge — stay,  stay  then  in  this  tower. 

And  call  up  to  the  wild  fig-tree  all  thy  retired  power. 

For  there  the  wall  is  easiest  sealed,  and  fittest  for  surprise ; 

And  there  th'  Ajaces,  Idomen,  th'  Atrides,  Diomed,  thrice 

Have  both  snrvey'd  and  made  attempt,  I  know  not  if  induced 

By  some  wise  aogories,  or  the  foct  was  natorally  infused 

Into  their  wits  or  courages." 

DRfDZK. 

<*  Thy  dauntless  heart,  which  I  foresee  too  Ute, 
Too  daring  man,  will  urge  thee  to  thy  £ste. 
Nor  dost  Uiott  pity,  with  a  parent's  mind. 
This  helpless  orphan,  whom  thou  leav'st  behind ; 
Nor  me,  the  unhappy  partner  of  thy  bed. 
Who  must  in  triumph  by  the  Greeks  be  led. 
They  seek  thy  life ;  and,  in  unequal  fight 
With  many,  will  oppress  thy  single  might. 
Better  it  were  for  miserable  me 
To  die,  before  the  iate  which  I  foresee; 
For,  ah  I  what  comfort  can  the  world  bequeath 
To  Hector's  widow,  after  Hector's  death ! 
Eternal  sorrow  and  perpetual  tears 
Began  my  youth,  and  will  conclude  my  years  : 
I  Imve  no  parents,  friends,  nor  brothers  left ; 
By  stem  Achilles  all  of  life  bereft. 
Then,  when  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  ove rthrew. 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew ; 
VOL.  XXIX.  NO.  CLXXX.  3  I 
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He  dew  EH^on,  bot  deipoird  Urn  iiot» 

Kor  in  his  hate  the  tunenl  rites  forgot; 

Ann*d  as  he  was  he  sent  him  whole  below. 

And  revereneed  thus  the  manes  of  his  fpe. 

A  tomb  he  ratted;  the  mountain  nymphs  around 

Enclosed,  with  planted  elms,  the  holy  ground. 

My  seven  brave  brothers,  in  one  fistal'day. 

To  death's  dark  mansions  took  the  mournful  way ; 

Slain  by  the  same  Achilles,  while  they  keep 

The  bellowing  oxen  and  the  bleating  sheep. 

My  mother,  who  the  royal  sceptre  swayed, 

Was  captive  to  the  cruel  victor  made. 

And  hither  led;  but,  hence  redeemed  with  gold, 

Her  native  country  did  again  behold, 

And  but  beheld ;  for  soon  Diana's  dart. 

In  an  unhappy  chase,  transfixed  her  heart. 

But  thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone, 

My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord,  in  one. 

O,  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again,  J 

Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dusty  plain,     v 

But  in  this  tower,  for  our  defence  remain.    ) 

Thy  wife  and  son  are  in  thy  ruin  lost; 

This  is  a  husband's  and  a  father's  post. 

The  Scaan  gate  commands  the  plain  below ; 

Here  marshal  aU  thy  soldiers  as  they  go ; 

And  hence  with  other  hands,  repel  the  foe. 

By  yon  wild  fig-tree  lies  their  chief  ascent, 

And  thither  all  their  powers  are  daily  bent 

The  two  Ajaces  have  I  often  seen, 

And  the  wrong*d  husband  of  the  Spartan  queen ; 

With  him  his  greater  brother;  and,  with  these^ 

Fierce  Diomede,  and  bold  Meriones ; 

Uncertain  if  by  augury,  or  chance. 

But  by  this  easy  rise  they  all  advance.** 

lOPE. 

<'  Too  daring  prince !  ah,  whither  dost  thou  ran  ? 
Ah,  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son ! 
And  think'st  thou  not  how  wretched  we  shall  b^ 
A  widow  I,  a  helpess  orphan  he ! 
For  sure  such  courage  length  of  life  denies'; 
And  thou  must  fall,  thy  virtue's  sacrifice. 
Greece  in  her  single  heroes  strove  in  vain. 
Now  bosto  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  sUinI 
Oh  grant  me,  gods  1  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom— 
All  1  can  ask  of  Heaven — an  early  tqmb. 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenor  run. 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun ; 
No  parent  now  remains  my  grief  to  share. 
No  father's  aid,  no  mother's  tender  care— 
The  fierce  Achilles  wrapp'd  our  walls  in  fire. 
Laid  Thebe  waste,  and  slew  my  warlike  sire— 
His  fiate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred- 
Stem  as  he  was,  he  yet  rever'd  the  dead; 
His  radiant  arms  preserved  from  hostile  spoil, 
And  laid  him  decent  on  the  funeral  pile; 
Then  raised  a  mountain  where  his  bones  were  bnrn'd ; 
The  mountain  nymphs  the  rural  tomb  adom*d, 
Jove's  silvan  daughters  bade  their  elms  bestow 
A  barren  shade,  and  in  his  honour  grow. 
By  the  same  arm  my  seven  brave  brothers  fell ; 
In  one  sad  day  beheld  the  gates  of  Hell, 
While  the  fat  herds  and  snowy  flocks  they  fed, 
Amid  their  fields  the  hapless  heroes  bled ; 
My  mother  lived  to  bear  the  victor's  bands, 
The  Queen  of  Hippobicia's  sUyan  lands^ 
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lUdeemM  too  Itte,  she  waset  befaeld  ag^ 
Her  pleuihg  empire,  and  her  native  pldn, 
When,  ah  I  opprets'd  bjr  lifo-consDmfiig  woe, 
She  fell  a  fictim  to  Diana'i  bow; 
Yet  while  my  Heetor  still  turviree,  I  see 
My  fiEither,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  thee ; 
Alas!  my  ptrents,  brothers,  kindred,  all 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  Hector  laU. 
Thy  wife^  thy  inftmt,  in  thy  danger  share— 
Oh !  prove  a  husband's  and  a  fadier*s  care^ 
That  quarter  most  the  skilful  Greeks  annoy, 
Where  yon  wild  flg-tree  joins  the  wall  of  Troy, 
Thou  from  this  tower  defend  the  important  post ; 
There  Agamemnon  points  his  dreadful  host. 
That  pass  Iodides,  Ajaz,  strive  to  gain, 
And  there  the  yengeftil  Spartan  fires  his  train. 
Thrice  our  bold  foes  the  fierce  attack  have  given. 
Or  led  by  hopes,  or  dictated  from  Heaven ; 
Let  othm  in  the  field  their  arms  emph>y — 
But  stay  my  Hector  here,  and  guard  his  Ttoy.** 

cowrsB. 
'*  Ah !  doom'dl   Thyself  the  victim  of  thy  own 
Too  daring  courage !  Pity  of  thy  boy 
Thou  feel'st  not,  nor  of  me,  thy  widow  soon ; 
For  soon  the  whole  .united  Grecian  host 
WiU  overwhelm  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain. 
Earth  yield  me,  then,  a  tomb !  for  refuge  else 
Or  none  so  safb  have  I, — thencefbrth  forlorn 
Of  all  defence,  since  fisUier  I  have  none. 
Or  mother's  genial  home  to  shelter  me. 
Achilles,  when  he  sack'd  CUidan  I1iebe% 
And  fired  her  lofty  domes,  my  fkther  slew; 
He  slew  Eetion ;  but  a  decent  awe 
Forbidding  him  to  bare  a  royal  corse^ 
He  burn'd  him  with  his  arms,  heap*d  high  the  soil 
That  hides  the  urn,  and  the  Oreades, 
Jove*s  daughters,  circled  it  around  with  elms. 
My  seven  brothers,  feeding  in  the  field 
Their  fiocks  and  herds,  all  perishM  in  a  day. 
For  dread  Achilles  found  and  slew  them  alL 
My  mother,  whom  in  all  her  green  retreats 
Hyppodacus  obey*d,  when,  rich  in  spoils. 
The  Conqueror  sCeer*d  his  gallant  bark  to  Troy, 
Game  captive  in  the  fieet,  but,  ransom'd  hence 
At  countless  cost,  revisited  her  home, 
And,  by  Diana  piereed,  at  home  expired. 
All  these  are  lost,  but  in  thy  wedded  love, 
Myfkithfnl  Hector,  I  regain  them  alL 
Come  then^et  pity  plMd  I  to  spare  thy  boy 
An  orphan's  woe%  and  widowhood  to  me. 
Defend  this  tower,  and  where  the  fig-tree  spreads 
Her  branches,  station  thy  collected  force. 
For  there  Idomeneus,  the  King  of  Crete, 
Tydides,  either  Ajax^  and  the  sons 
Of  Atreus,  thrice  with  their  united  powers 
Have  press'd  to  seize  the  city,  whether  taught 
By  some  interpreter  of  signs  from  Heaven, 
Or  prompted  by  remark  and  self-advised.'* 

flOTHEBY. 

**  Too  rashly  bold,  thee,  sole  defence  of  Troy, 
Thy  brave  right  arm  and  fearlessness  destroy— 
FMls  then  thy  child  a  fotfaer's  heart  to  move  ? 
Fails  then  thy  wife's  unutterable  love  ? 
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Tby  wife !— no  more— Greece  arms  'gainst  thee  hec  force  i 

Tfay  wife !  a  widow  on  thy  bloodstained  corse.. 

Ah !  reft  of  thee,  be  mine  the  wish'd-for  doom 

To  hide  my  anguish  in  th'  untimely  tomb! 

Ah  i  reft  of  thee,  no  hope,  no  solace  mine. 

But  grief  slow  wearing  out  life's  long  decline. 

No  mother  waits  me,  no  consoling  sire, 

The  hapless  victim  of  Achilles*  ire. 

Ere  from  the  sack  of  Thebes  the  chief  withdrew, 

His  ruthless  rage  my  sire,  Eetion,  slew. 

Yet  fear'd  to  spoil,  but  honouring,  on  the  pyre. 

Him,  with  his  arms,  consign'd  to  feed  the  fire ; 

Then  heap'd  on  high  the  earth,  whose  funeral  mound 

With  planted  elms  the  Jove-bom  Oreads  crownU 

They,  too,  in  one  fleet  day  all  breathless  laid. 

Seven  brothers  sunk  at  once  in  Hades'  shade. 

These,  mid  their  cattle  on  the  pasturing  mead, 

Achilles*  fury  doom'd  at  once  to  bleed. 

And  here  the  conqueror,  *mid  his  plunder'd  store» 

From  Hyppoclacia's  groves  my  mother  bore ; 

Then,  richly  ransom*d,  back  restor'd  again, 

Too  soon  to  perish,  by  Diana  slain. 

Tet  thou,  my  Hector!  thou  art  all,  alone. 

Sire,  motlier,  brethren,  husband,  all  m  one* 

In  pity  guard  this  tower,  here  shield  thy  life, 

I^eave  not  an  orphan  dhild,  a  widow'd  wife. 

There,  by  the  fig-tree,  plant  thy  war  array. 

Where,  easiest  of  ascent,  to  Troy  the  way. 

Thrice  have  the  boldest  chiefs  that  spot  assail'd. 

And  thrice  the  efforts  of  the  boldest  fail'd ; 

Th'  Atridffi,  either  Ajaz,  Tydeus'  son. 

And  Crete's  fierce  king,  there  led  their  warriors  on^ 

Whether  by  seer  forewam'd,  or  martial  art 

There  markt  out  Ilion's  vulnerable  part." 

The  first  words  addressed  by  Andro- 
mache to  Hector  are  worthy  of  his 
wife :  **  O  noblest  in  desire !"  and 
here  they  may  even  be  the  true 
meaning,  for  any  thing  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  of  ^eufAnu  The  se- 
cond line  expresses,  by  a  bold  and 
bright  periphrasis,  the  sense  of  Ho- 
mer. **  Nor  pitiest  thou  thy  son 
nor  wife,"  is  good  as  good  may  be ; 
and  so  is  *'all  the  field  will  only  run 
on  thee."  Deadly  fear  breathes  in 
them,  and  they  are  Homeric.  "  Better 
my  shoulders  underwent  the  earth 
than  thy  decease,"  though  quaint, 
smells  strong  of  the  Greek. "  Theblack 
increase  of  eriefs  like  foes  on  Ilion^' 
is  Chapman^s  own,  and  affects  the 
imagination,  though  we  cannot  call 
it  natural.  Yet  natural  it  may  be, 
nevertheless — although  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  the  heart  of  Homer's  and  Hec- 
tor's Andromache.  Chapman,  it  will 
be  observed,  in  the  narrative,  puts  the 
death  of  her  brothers  before  that  of 
her  father,  contrary  to  the  original. 


Let  us  try  old  Chapman  in  this  pas- 
sage by  the  principles  by  which  he 
teOs  us  he  was  euided  throughout  his 
translation,  ana  we  shall  not  withhold 
from  him  here  our  admiration.  He 
demands  the  right  of  *^  periphrasis  or 
circumlocution ;"  and  sayeth,  "  al- 
ways conceiving  how  pedantical  and 
absurd  an  affectation  it  Is,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  any  au^or  (much 
more  of  Homer)  to  turn  him  word  for 
word;  when  (according  to  Horace, 
and  other  best  lawgivers  to  transla- 
tors)^ it  is  the  part  of  every  knowing 
and  judicial  interpreteriiot  to  follow 
the  number  and  order  of  words,  but 
the  material  things  themselves,  and 
sentences  to  weigh  diligently ;  and  to 
clothe  and  adorn  them  wiUi  words, 
and  such  a  style  of  oration  as  are 
most  apt  for  the  langu^e  into  which 
they  are  converted.*^  TOs  and  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose  (which 
much  offendeth  Pope)  sayeth  this 
fierce  old  Trojan— nor  shall  we  at 
present  gainsay  his  creed. .  Let  us 
therefore  try  his  deeds  by  his  doc- 
trine ;  and,  doing  so,  we  declare  at 
once  that  bis  version  is  a  nohle  one. 


No  great  loss  in  that,  perhapa---a]id 
as  little  gain.  The  funeral  of  B^on 
is  grand;  and  we  see  irbal  Chqpmaii 
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meant  by  the  privileges  he  claimed  as 

a  translator  in  what  he  adds  to  the 

work  of  the  Oreads.    They  planted 

elms  round  the  tomb ;  but  he  adds, 

out  of  his  own  heart  and  brain,  fiery 

and  fertile. 
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— — "  by  which  is  shewn 
In  theirs  the  bsrrenness  of  detth;  yet 

might  it  serre  beside 
To  shelter  the  sad  monument  from  all  the 

ruffiDous  pride 
Of  storms  and   tempests  used   to  hurt 

things  of  that  noble  kind." 


Sentimental  and  stately— yea  poetry 
—yet  withal  methinks  more  than  An- 
dromache was  likely  to  have  thought 
of  sayii^  to  Hector.  Yet,  had  Ho- 
mer made  her  say  it,  we  do  not  think 
we  should  have  blamed  him,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  blame  Chapman. 
The  lines  about  Andromache*s  mo-  , 
ther  seem  rather  unintelligible,  and  | 
rumble  along  like  an  old  crazy  cart. 
Then  comes  the  Test  of  translators 
—the  two  lines  crowded  with  holy 
words : 


Chapman  has  certainly  rendered 
them  well — ^better,  as  we  shall  see, 
than  Pope  or  Cowper.  **  Thou  art  my 
husband  too,"  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  Greek  words,  and  the  same 
their  position  at  the  close  of  the  line 
—a  beauty  not  found  in  any  of  the 
other  translations.  "  Pity  our  com- 
mon joy"  is  extremely  tender — and 
so  is  'Mest  thou  leave  him  a  poor 
widow's  charge."  Throughout  the 
whole  of  Chapman's  Engndi,  tiiere 
is  an  earnestness — a  beseeching  and 
imploring  affectlonateness,  which  is 
also,  though  otherwise,  breathed  over 
all  Homer's  Greek— and  Uierefore, 
without  farther  remark,  we  conclude 
as  we  beffan,  with  praise  of  the  ver- 
sion—and request  you  to  admire  it 
along  with  us  and  not  to  be  offended 
by  its  oddnesses  or  additions,  or  «pe- 
riphrases  or  circumlocutions"— for, 
were  you  to  do  so,  and  Chapman's 
ghost  to  overhear  you,  it  would  call 
you  ''  a  certain  envious  wind- 
sucker." 

Drvden's  version,  though  in  the 
simpler  lines  it  loses  not  a  little  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  original,  does  not 
depart  fEU-  from  it ;  and  throughout 
there  is  such  an  easy  and  musical  flow, 
that  wo  are  almost  willing  to  accept 
it  instead  of  that  simplest  straiu. 
"  Better  it  were  for  miserable  me," 
is  extremely  touching ;  though  Dry- 
den  had  not  much  power  over  the 
pathetic, 

**  Eternal  forrow  and  perpetual  tears 
Began  mv  youth,  and  will  conclude  my 
years'," 

have  a  truly  tragic  sound ;  and  they 
have  influenced  Pope  in  this  part  of 
his  paraphrase.  *  Edtion's  slaughter 
and  funeral  are  nobly  given;  and  true 


to  the  picturesque  of  old  Homer  are 
the  verses, 

"  A  tomb  he  raised ;  the  mountain  nymphi 

around  ' 
Enclosed,   with  planted  elms,    the  holy 

•ground." 

And  how  stands  Dryden  "  Thb  test  ?'* 
"  But  thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone. 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord,   in 

one." 
Admirable — but  of  these  lines  a  word 
or  two  hereafter. 

**  O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again,'* 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Chapman,  and  is  afterwards  copied 
by  Pope.  It  b  not  very  good ;  for  not 
very  natural  in  feeling,  and  rather 
unnatural  in  expression.  A  few  other 
flaws  in  the  diamond  we  see — but  it 
is  a  diamond — and  almost  of  the  first, 
water.  Let  us  do  justice  always 
to  Glorious  John  —  though  in  his 
strength  he  is  too  often  a  wilful  trans- 
gressor. 
Had  Homer's  Andromache  never 

r':en  in  the  simple  strain  in  which, 
k  Heaven,  she  spake  in  the  Sixth 
Book  of  the  Iliad,  Pope's  lovely  ladv 
of  that  name  would  have  been  al- 
lowed by  all  to  have  uttered  much 
natural  pathos  in  the  speech,  which 
had  then  been  not  a  paraphrastic 
translation  from  the  Greek,  but  an 
absolute  inspiration  in  English;  and 
great  had  been  the  glory  of  the  bard 
of  Twickenham.  For  the  lines  are 
beautiful.  But  here,  if  anywhere, 
was  Pope  bound  by  the  most  sacred 
considerations  to  have  adhered  to 
tbe  words  of  Homer,  that  all  who 
might  ever  speak  the  English  tongue 
might  have  Known  how,  thousands 
of  years  ago,  that  high-priest  of  n»> 
ture  inspired,  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
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the  lips  of  a  Trojan  princess  pour 


ing  out  the  heart  of  a  mother-wife 
to  an  heroic  husband  issuing  to  bat- 
tle— the  defender — if  not  we  deli- 
verer. In  the  first  four  lines  Pope's 
Andromache  utters  three  or  tour 
inteijectionsy  exclamations,  or  inter- 
rogations^Homer's  Andromachebut 
one— A«M^Fii.  Pope's  Andromache 
thinks  first  of  herself  and  child— or 
chiefly  so — for  "  whither  dost  thou 
run/'  is  but  faint,  and  worse,  it  is 
not "  all  one  in  the  Greek."  Homer's 
Andromache  thinks  first  and  solely 
of  Hector — ^^iVm  9%  rk  trkt  fUffj 
thy  courage  will  be  thy  death!  Pope's 
Andromache  is  almost  verbose — 
«  Ah  I  too  forgetful,"  &c— •*  and 
think'st  thou  not,"  &c,  words,  how- 
ever, which  we  condemn  not — but 
Homer's  Andromache  piteously  up- 
braids Hector  that  he  will  not  have 
pity— Av^  ixtM/^Uf,  She  asks  him  not 
—as  her  Shadow  does  in  Pope — why  ? 
nor  exclaimeth  she  ah !  but  passion- 
ately tolls  him — ^for  she  sees  it — that 
he  will  not  pity — for  his  courage  she 
sees  has  killed  pity — even  for  JhuiJi 
HiirUx/^u  Ktfi  V^'  if4fi^%9 — Hector's 
Andromache  here  putting  their  boy 
first — as  was  natural — but  Pope's 
Andromache  putting  herself  first — 
not  unnatural  either  perhaps,  in  com- 
mon cases,  but  assuredly  so  in  that 
of  the  wife  of  "ExTt^oj  eifi^*^lfu% 
and  of  the  waving  crest  The  next 
four  lines  of  Pope  are  glowing  and 
fine ;  but  in  them  he  reverts  to  the 
strong  words  ^GijH  n  rl  «■•»  ^vk, 
which  '*  shine  well  where  they  stand" 
in  Homer,  but  come  in  here  flat, 
comparatively,  and  are  unneces- 
sarily expanded  into  a  sort  of  mo- 
ral apothegm,  or  general  reflection 
on  the  danger  of  too  much  cou- 
rage, which  is  a  sorry  substitute 
for  the  Homeric — **  Thy  courage 
will  be  thy  death.'*  Homer*s  An- 
dromache says  to  Hector,  that "  soon 
the  Greeks  will  kill  thee,  all  rushing 
upon  thee  at  once."  Pope's  Andro- 
mache says,  alas  I  what  at  length  may 
be  seen  in  Unes  seventh  and  eighth  of 
the  translation.  Let  us  not,  however, 
farther  compare  the  two  Andro- 
nachai^  lest  the  comparison  should 
seem  invidious;  but  merely  complain 
o4  ''  O  ffrant  me  Gods !"  and  <<  all 
I  can  aak  of  Heaven,"  as  untrue  to 
the  simple  pathos  of  the  original 
-*«»d^thQ  two  ]ii»M  which  follow  aa 


[May, 

untrue  to  the  sense-^thougfa  in  them- 
selves unobjectionable.  ^  I  have 
neither  father  nor  mother,"  ia  all 
Homer  makes  Andromache  say  next; 
and  out  of  that  scripture  Pope  makoa 
her  spin— 

"  No  p«r«ni  now  rcmsLoui  my  grief  to 

share, 
No  father*8  aid,  no  mother^  tender  etre.** 

The  next  fifteen  lines  are  narrative 
— and  Pope  has,  we  think,  on  the 
whole,  given  them  more  than  well — 
finely;  and  throughout  his  transla- 
tion, he  has  felt  that  Homer  made  An- 
dromache speak  with  composure  of 
**  sorrows  long  ago,"  at  least  of  sor- 
rows that  had  been  wellnigh  forgot- 
ten in  Hector's  love,  and  that  only 
now  again  came  upon  her  in  her 
dread  of  his  death.  That  narrative 
over,  Andromache  turns  to  Hector 
in  that  most  beautifiil  burst  of  affec- 
tion, which  has  been  for  ever  con- 
secrated to  tears,  and  which  we  have 
chosen,  in  our  critical  capacity,  to 
call  the  Test.  Alas !  the  Pope  is  not 
infallible ;  for  he  fsDs  where  Homer 
and  nature  demanded  that  he  should 
have  been  victorious  over  all  hearts. 

<<  Yet  while  my  Heotor  atiil  sarvive^  \  sso 
My  father,  mother,  brethrtn,  tU  in  tbes  i 
Alas !  my  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  alia 
Once  more  will  perish,  if  my  huibaadlUL" 

The  first  two  lines  are  afanost^  but 
not  quite  perfect — ^for  we  miss  in 
them  the  two  endearing  words  tha^ 
to  Hector's  ear,  must  have  been  the 
most  affecting  of  all — ^the  words  thai 
conclude  the  two  most  compr^en- 
sive  lines  ever  love  breathed— 
5«Af#)(  wtt^tuu/mf,  <*and  thou  art 
my  blooming  spouse!"  WhUe  tite 
last  two  lines — which  contain  the 
word  desiderated  in  its  proper  place, 
'<  husband" — are  too  ingenious  bj 
far,  and  copied  injudiciously  from 
Chapman  and  Dryden,  and  after  all, 
liker  Abraham  Cowley  than  Dut 
Homer.  The  rest  of  Andromache'a 
speech  is,  with  the  exception  of  tiie 
first  two  lines  of  it,  well  done ;  and  the 
two  concluding  lines,  tibough  not  i& 
Homer,  make  an  affecting  and  a  imif 
tural  close,  and  may  he  move  tiMt 
fpigiven. 

Cowper  at  once  seizes,  g 
expresses  the  passion  of 
mache.  ''  Ahl  doom'dr*  blhft^^M 
word— >  the  sou«d_-«ed  WMkNft 
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ii— Infktuate  ?  Pope's  ^  too  dariDg 
Prince,"  is  good— but  this  is  for  better 
r— fdlowedashis^bj  **  Yictim  of  thj 
own  too  daring  courage,"  which* 
though  inferior  to  the  Greek,  is 
forcible.  "Pity  of  thy  bay  thou 
feel'st  not,  nor  of  me  thy  widow 
soon,"  is  all  that  could  be  desired— 
and  is  Homer's,  Andromache's,  and 
Nature's  self.  So— nearly— are  the 
two  lines  that  follow.  By  Homer  all 
this  is  said  in  three  lines  and  a  half 
—by  Pope  in  eight— and  by  Cowper 
in  fire.  Hav&ff  thus  started  in 
power— and  with  the  tirue  heart  of 
tenderness — ^how  does  Cowper  con- 
tinue to  fare?  Well— thougn  not  so 
well.  **  Earth  yield  me  then  a  tomb," 
is  far  better  than  Pope's,  "  O  grant 
me,  gods,"  Ice;  but  **  refuge  else  or 
none  so  Mfe  have  I,"  is*  thoiu^h  sim- 
ile, somewhat  tame  and  cmd ;  noir 
fa  "*  Mother's  jgenial  home"  entirely 
to  our  liking  for  iritfm  ^nvm^.  TIm 
history  riren  by  Andromache  of  her 
parents  IS  exquisite— especially  the 
lines  describmg  Eetion's  funeraL 
They  are  indeeuTerjr  noble  in  Cow- 
per—equal  to  those  m  Homer.  Not 
less  so  is  the  skughter  of  the  Seren 
Brokers.  But  how  doth  Cowper 
conquer  the  two  inmiortal  lines,  and 
reduce  them  under  the  English 
yoke  ?  How  stands  he  the  Test  ? 
'<  All  theee  are  lost— but  In  thy  wedded 

lore, 
Hy  iUtlilal  Hector^I  regain  them  aU.** 
Heretilie  meaning,  the  feeling,  the  pas- 
sion is  doubtiess  transfused  into  a 
comprehenrtvepowerof"  English  un* 
defiled."  The  Hnes  are  good  fmd  great 
lines^-and  worthy  of  Cowper.  But 
Homer's,  though  not  greater — ^not  so 
great— are  better,  for  there  is  a 
tenderness  in  the  words  he  puts  into 
Andromache's  lips,  which  surpasses 
all  other  merit  Cowper  says  **  all 
these  are  lost; "  but  Homer  gires  us 
**  all  these^  themselres— oTer  again 
— and  in  a  heap— at  once  successive 
and  clustering 

No  other  words  imder  the  sun  can 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  these^ 
the  eye  must  see— the  ear  must  hear 
them — from  Andromache's  looks  and 
lips — else  neither  her  heart  nor  ours 
can  be  satisfied  nor  have  any  rest. 
*  Come,  then,  let  pity  plead,"  is  good 
-*but  too  modem;  tifomer  does  not 


say  «letpityplead,"but,**comenow, 
take  pity  upon  us,"  whidi  is  infinitely 
fuller  of  prayer,  and  therefore  mora 
natural  in  Andromache.  All  the  rest 
is  what  it  ought  to  be— except,  per- 
haps, the  last  line  of  all,  which  ap- 
pears pedantic  As  a  whole,  how- 
ever, the  translation  is,  to  our  feel- 
ings, better  than  Pope's. 

Sotheby  manifestiv  feels  the  force 
of  the  first  words  of  Andromache's 
address  to  Hector,  but  he  has  not  feli- 
citously transfused  them  into  his  ver^ 
sion,  which  is,  indeed,  awkward  and 
tautological.  *«  Sole  defence  of  Troy," 
is  not  in  the  original ;  yet  that  here 
matters  little  or  nothmg,  for  such 
Hector  was,  and  therefore  was  **  The 
Boy"  called  Astyanax.   Still,  Sothe- 
by  should  not  have  said  so  here, 
because  Andromache  does  not;  and^ 
as  sure  as  Homer  is  now  in  heaven, 
did  Andromache  say  all, and  no  more, 
that  was  right.    But  "  brave  right 
arm  and  fearlessness  destrov,"  is  po- 
sitively bad  speaking  and  bad  wri- 
ting ;  whereas  Atu^uiy  fiiatt  trtrlth 
fur^i  is  positively  good  speaking  and 
good  writing— we  defy  the  tongue  of 
woman,  or  the  pen  of  man,  to  speak  or 
write  better  at  such  a  juncture.  The 
four  followine  lines  are  not  much 
better — and  Uiey  cannot  be  much 
worse.    The  repetition  of  the  word 
«  fails"  is  formal ;  and  **  unutter* 
able"  is  unnatural.    The  repetitioB 
of  the  word  **  wife"  is  also  formal; 
and  as  no  such  word  at  all  is  here  in 
Homer,  it  fa  insufferable.    «  Blood- 
stsdned  corse"  is  a  voluntary  com- 
monplace, to  the  use  of  which  we 
can    conjecture     no    inducement. 
**  Greece   arms    'gainst  thee   her 
force,"  is  but  tolerable.    *  Wfehed- 
for  doom,"  fa  but  so  so ;  and  *  to 
hide  my  anguish  in  th'  untimely 
tomb,"  is  not  excellent     In   the 
Bible,  it  is  said  that  shmers  will  cag 
«  upon  the  rocks  to  cover  them, 
that  is,  to  hide  thfem,  from  the  eye 
of  God.    But  Andromache  did  not 
wish  her  anguish  to  be^  hidden-^or 
the  sorrow  of  a  widow  is  not  shame. 
She  simply  wfahed   herself  to  be 
buried— to  be  insensate  earth— x'^w» 
ivftiMt^sa  Wordsworth's  bereaved 
lover  says,  in  equal  passion— 

«  Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  eourt^ 
With  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees !" 

What  she  swd— so  should  have  Sothe- 
by.    «Ab,refiofthee,"faalsounho. 
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merically,  if  not  anti-homerically  re- 
peated— repetition  being,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  eyes  of  Sotheby,  a  strong 
secret— in  ours  a  patent  weakness* 
''  No  hope,  no  solace  mine, 
But  ^ief  8loir  wearing  out  life's  long 

decline," 
is  in  itself  good,  because  drearily  ex- 
pressive— but  it  wants  the  touching 
simplicity    of    Andromache's    own 
words. 

*'  The  hapless  victim  of  Achilles*  ire," 
seems  superfluous— for  we  have  in 
addition,  with  about  one  line  inter- 
vening, 

'*  His  ruthless  rage  my  sire  Ection  slew.*^ 
The  next  twelve  lines  are  as  good  as 
can  be — as  sonorous  as  Pope's,  and 
as  simple  as  Homer's.  How  beauti- 
ful the  picture  of  a  Hero's  tomb ! 
**  Then  heap*d  on  high  the  earth,  whose 

funeral  mound 
With  planted  elms  the  Jove-bora  Oreads 

crown'd !" 

Look  at  Pope's  lines — and  you  see 
they  are  too  ambitious — Sotheby's 
are  purely  Homeric  Now  for  the 
— Test.  Yes  I  Sotheby  has  stood  it 
with  high  aid — and  is  triumphant. 

'*  YST  THOU  !  MY  UeCTOB,  !  THOU  ART  ALL 
ALONK, 

Sire,  MOTHsa,  BaiTHREK,  husband,  all 

IN  ONK  !'* 

Let  ten  thousand  Translators  try  it 
— and  not  one  will  surpass — ^not  one 
will  equal— Sotheby.  True,  that  he 
is  indebted  for  these  two  exquisite 
lines  almost  entirely  to  Dryden.  But 
how  could  he  help  that  ?  John  was 
before  William.  Therefore,  all  that 
William  could  do  was  to  study  John; 
and,  if  possible,  to  polish  up  John, 
with  the  fine  feeling  finders  of  the 
soul,  to  uttermost  perfecnon.  Pope 
tried  to  do  so,  and  failed.  Cowper 
proudly  shunned  competition,  and 

fave  the  difficulty  the  go-by.  Sothe- 
y,  hj  simply  changing  ''my  pa- 
rents" into  "  sire,  mother,^  and  "lord" 
into  "husband,"  and  leaving  alone 
and  out  the  two  false  lines  that  fol- 
low, has  given  us  Homer— and  no- 
thing but  Homer— the  Bill,  and  no- 
thing but  the  Bill,  and  it  is  a  true 
Bill,  unlike  some  others  we  could 
mention,  and  may  well  bid  defiance 
to  farther  reform.  The  rest  is  all 
good— but  not  perfect  "  In  pity 
guard  this  tower,"  is  nearly  what  it 
ought  to  be;  but  Andromache  says, 


5  Homer.  [May 

"Come  now,  hare  pity,  and  take  your 
station  on  this  tower," 

which  is  more  tenderly  beseeching; 
and  she  does  not  say, "  here  shield 
thy  life,"  though  we  pardon  Sotheby 
for  making  her  say  so,  as  beyond 
doubt  that  thought  was  in  her  heart> 
as  indeed  it  betrays  itself  in  her  af- 
flicted words.  Yet  terrified  as  she 
was,  Sotheby  knows  as  well  as  we  do 
tliat  Andromache  would  not,  could 
not,  have  wounded  Hector's  ears 
with  such  syllables  as  "  shield  thy 
life."  They  would  have  made  bis 
crest  shiver— and  dimmed  the  shine 
of  his  golden  helmet 

"  Leave  not  an  orphan  child,  a  widow'd 
wife,** 

is  faultless— and  thus  have  we  a  few 
lines  almost  sufiicient  of  themselves 
to  redeem  all  sins  either  of  omission 
or  conunission,  which  in  this  version, 
we  fear,  are  neither  few  nor  feeble. 
This  speech  of  Andromache  has 
been  subjected  to  some  severe,  and 
not  very  decorous  criticisms  by  great 
authorities— one  of  whom  b  Ihyden. 
"  Andromache,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
midst  of  her  concernment  and  fright 
for  Hector,  runs  off  her  bias  to  tell 
him  a  story  of  her  pedigree,  and  of 
the  lamentable  death  of  her  father, 
her  mother,  and  her  seven  brothers. 
The  devil  was  in  Hector  [we  fear 
Christopher  North  sometimes  falls 
into  imitation  of  John  DrydenJ  if  he 
knew  not  all  this  matter,  for  she  had 
been  his  bedfellow  for  numy  years  to- 
gether ;  if  he  knew  it,  it  must  then 
be  confessed  that  Homer,  in  this 
long  digression,  has  rather  given  us 
his  own  character,  [what  character 
is  that  ?  of  an  old  proser  in  his  do- 
tage ?]  than  that  of  the  fair  lady  whom 
he  paints.  His  dear  friends  the  com- 
mentators, who  never  fail  him  at  a 
pinch,  will  needs  excuse  him,  by 
making  the  present  sorrow  of  Andro- 
mache to  occasion  tiie  remembrance 
of  the  past ;  but  others  think  that  she 
had  enough  to  do  with  that  grief 
which  now  oppressed  her,  without 
nmning  for  assistance  to  her  family." 
This  is  sorry  stuff;  Blackwood-Ma- 
gaz]neish,and  Edinbui^h-Reviewish, 
in  their  less  happy  hours.  Homer's 
"dear  friends,  the  commentators^" 
were  in  the  right  Yet  was  Homer 
at  no  pinch.  Sorrow  evokes  shadows 
of  sorrow  from  the  tomb,  and  thsy 
come  trooping  like  ghosts.    Pope 
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answers  Dryden  well,  too,  when  he 
says,  ''that  nothing  was  more  natural 
in  Andromache  than  to  recollect  her 

Sast  calamities,  in  order  to  represent 
er  present  distress  to  Hector  in  a 
stronger  light,  and  then  her  utter  de- 
sertion if  he  should  perish."  And  we 
ask  what  al&ough  Andromache  **  had 
been  Hector's  bedfellow  for  many 
years?"  Never  before  had  she  been  so 
inspired  with  those  mournful  memo- 
ries as  now ;  for  they  were  standing 
together,  husband  and  wife,  as  it 
were,  in  the  shadow  of  death.  And 
then  it  is  that  the  soul  re-sees  the 
past,  and  prophesies  the  future — both 
black.  To  borrow  Dryden's  bold 
phraseology—"  WTiat  the  devil  would 
ne  have  made  Andromache  say  ?" 
Nothing  so  persuasive,  by  a  thousand 
de^ees,  to  Hector's  heart.  Devil 
take  it,  is  it  not  natural  for  a  wife, 
when  in  her  misery  beseeching  her 
husband  not  to  go  to  death,  to  re- 
mind him  of  what  he  has  forgotten — 
the  miseries  she  had  alretuly  suf- 
fered, ere  she  saw  his  dear  face- 
miseries  huge  and  wild— yet  though 
Ossa-and-Pelion-like  in  themselves, 
as  molehills  to  his  slauffhter  under 
the  spear  of  Achilles  f  AchUles  I 
ay,  that  was  the  dreadful  vision  ever 
before  her  eyes.  She  knew  not— 
how  could  she  ?— that  he  was  sitting 
sullen  at  his  ships.  Or  if  she  did, 
might  not  the  glaring  lion  come  leap- 
ing from  his  den  upon  Hector  ?  We 
could  say  much  more  for  Androma- 
che ;  but,  haply,  this  is  sufficient  from 
Christopher,  the  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

Allow  us  to  say  shortly  two  other 
things:  one  from  Pope — one  from  our- 
selves. First,  these  areadful  stories  of 
Andromache's,again  bring  the  absent 
Achilles  before  us— into  me  heart  of 
the  poem.  Second,  they  must  have 
delighted  the  listeners  to  the  great 
A«i^«f ,  for  who  in  the  heroic  age  was 
like  Achilles  ?  And  they  delight  the 
listeners  still,  as  they  see  the  ffolden 
helm  of  the  Son  of  Thetis  refulgent 
tiirough  the  mist  of  years. 

Allow  us  to  say  shortly  two  other 
thinffs — both  from  ourselves.  First, 
we  defy  you  to  imagine  human  lan- 
guage, simpler  in  style^  more  direct 
to  the  purpose  of  the  passion,  more 
prose,  and  less  poetry,  than  all  that 
Andromache  utters,  when  Hector, 
and  Hector  alone,  is  in  her  quaking 
heart.    Look  at  the  Greek  words— 
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in  their  strength-Mmd  you  will  feel 
it  to  be  so.  Translate  them  into 
verses  in  prose,  and  they  will  read 
just  like  some  of  the  most  pathetic 
verses  in  the  Old  Testament — or  the 
New— say  the  story  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren— or  David  and  Ab- 
salom—or the  Prodigal  Son,  or  even 
some  still  more  affecting  narrative. 
All  great  poets,  in  all  aj^es,  have  . 
always,  on  all  great  occasions  of  all 
great  passions,  thus  greati  v  written ; 
and  Wordsworth,— though,  in  say- 
ing so,  he  said  nothing  new,  yet 
something  old  that  this  lowery  ag^ 
of  ours  had,  when  first  he  began  to 
flourish,  foolishly  forgotten, — was 
therefore  creatiy  right  when  he 
called  on  all  students  in  poetry  to 
know  that  its  language  vnis  common 
to  prose— in  its  founa&tions,and  like- 
wise in  its  superstructures— except 
when— and  then  he  told  us,  wisely 
and  well,  what  the  exceptions  are — 
and  illustrated  the  principles  on 
which  they  occur  to  the  inspired, 
in  much  of  his  own  life-ennobling 
and  immortal  song.  Second,  see 
how  Andromache  adheres  in  her 
passion — it  is  the  passion  of  fear — 
to  its  two  objects— Hector,  Achilles 
Her  soul  for  a  while  undergoes  ab- 
sorption. From  that  unendurable 
agony  it  seeks  escape  into  the  me- 
mory of  past  miseries— in  which  the 
Destroyer,  slaying  and  slaughtering 
her  kith  and  kin,  is  yet  far  off— his 
image  is  far  off— from  her  husband. 
Whue  she  indulges  in  the  distress  of 
that  dismal  dream— there  is  to  her 
relief  in  its  worst  horrors — for  all 
the  while  Hector  is  held  alive  to  her 
side — and  hopes  come  to  her  out  of 
the  murders  she  narrates,  that  he 
will  shun  the  murderer.  These  hopes 
not  only  suffer,  but  persuade  uer 
to  speak  more  freely — fully — if  you 
will  poetically — about  the  persons, 

S laces,  and  things  that  pass  before 
er  imagination— her  Seven  Brothers 
slaughtered  whiletendingtheir  flocks 
and  herds — her  Father  slain,  burned 
in  all  his  arms,  and  buried  beneath 
amound,whichthe  Oreads,  daughters 
of  iEgis-bearing  Jove — she  oills 
them  so— crown  with  elms — her  Mo- 
ther ransomed,  and  again  reigning, 
and  by  Diana  smitten— till  Andro- 
mache being  enabled  at  last,  by  the 
truce  afforded  by  fancy  to  the  feelings 
that  at  first  were  like  to  kill  her,  to  in- 
dulge in  the  tenderness  of  affection, 
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then  it  is,  and  not  till  then  could  it  to  which  we  may  think  we  see  the 

have  been^  jtbat  her  whole  love-  colour  coming  back>  and  themaelYea 

charged  heart  effuses  itself  in  one  quivering  no  more,  it  poured  that 

burst  of  divinest  delight,  as  from  lips  utterance* 

What  says  mijeitic  Hector  to  hia  Andromache ?    Thuit 

OOWFEB. 

**  Thy  cares  are  all  mine  alsd    But  I  dread 
The  matron's  scorn,  the  brave  man*s  just  disdai% 
Should  fear  seduce  me  to  desert  the  field. 
No !  my  Andromache !  my  fearless  heart** 
Me  rather  urges  into  foremost  fight, 
Studious  of  ftiam's  glory  and  my  own. 
For  my  prophetic  soul  foresees  a  day. 
When  Ilium,  Ilium's  people,  and  himself 
Her  warlike  king  shall  perish.    But  no  grief 
For  IHum ;  for  her  people ;  for  the  king. 
My  warlike  sire ;  nor  even  for  the  queen ; 
Nor  for  the  nunerous  and  the  valiant  band, 
My  brothers,  destined  all  to  lick  the  ground, 
So  moves  me,  u  my  grief  for  thee  alone  ! 
Doom'd  then  to  follow  some  imperious  Ontkf 
A  weeping  captive,  to  the  distant  shorts 
Of  Argos ;  there  to  labour  at  the  loosa. 
For  a  task-mistress^  and  with  many  a  sigb, 
But  heaved  io  vain,  to  bear  the  poBderoas  m 
From  Hypereia's,  or  Messeis'  fonat. 
Fast  flow  thy  tears  the  while,  and  as  be  eyes 
That  silent  shower,  some  pasiing  Greek  will  sig^ 
'  This  was  the  wife  of  Hector,  who  excelled 
All  Troy  in  fight,  when  Ilium  was  besieged.' 
While  thus  he  speaks,  thy  tears  shall  flow  afresh. 
The  guardian  of  thy  freedom,  while  he  lived 
For  ever  lost ;  but  be  my  bones  inhumed 
A  senseless  store,  or  e'er  thy  parting  cries 
Shall  pierce  mine  ear,  and  thou  be  dragg'd  aw^  !*' 

60THEBY. 

*<  Hector  replied*-'  These  all,  O  wife  beloved  t 
All  that  moves  thee,  my  heart  have  deeply  moved : 
Tet  more  I  dread  each  son  of  Trojan  birth. 
More  Ilion's  dames  whose  raiment  trails  on  earth. 
If  like  a  sUve,  where  chiefs  with  chiefs  engage, 
The  warrior  Hector  fears  the  war  to  wage-* 
Not  thus  my  heart  inclines.     Far  rather  fiir. 
First  of  Troy's  sons,  I  lead  the  van  of  war 
Firm  flz'd,  not  Priam's  dignity  alone 
And  glory  to  uphold,  bat  guard  my  own. 
I  know  the  day  draws  nigh  when  T^y  shall  M, 
When  Priam  and  his  nation  perish  all ; 
Tet,  less— forebodings  of  the  £ite  of  Troy, 
Her  long  and  Hcevbo,  my  peace  destroy ; 
Less — that  my  brethren  all,  the  heroic  band. 
Must  with  their  btood  imbrue  their  native  *Tt"J,- 
Than  thougfata  of  thee  io  tears,  to  Oreeee  a  prey, 
Dragg'd  by  the  graep  of  war  in  chains  awayr- 
Of  thee  in  tears,  beneath  an  Argive  roo4 
Labo«iring  reluctant  the  allotted  woof. 
Or  doom'd  to  dimw  from  Hypereia's  cave, 
Or  from  MeaseU'  foant,  the  meaMued  wave  r 
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A  ?dice  will  then  be  heard  that  thou  mmt  hear, 
'*  See*8t  thott  yon  captive  pouring  tear  on  tear  ? 
Lo,  Hector's  wife,  the  hero  bravest  fiir 
When  Troy  and  Greece  round  Ilion  dash'd  in  war.* 
Tlien  thou  with  keener  anguish  wilt  deplore 
Him  whose  cold  arm  can  free  his  wife  no  moie : 
But  first,  may  Earth  o*er  me  her  mound  uprear, 
Ere  I  behold  thee  slaved,  or  see  thj  tear  1*  " 


a6« 


We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  Cow- 
per's  version  la  perfect  Unequalled 
u  is  at  present ;  excelled  it  can  be — 
never.  It  is  coloured  not  by  the 
faintest  hue  of  tran^tion,  but 
breathes  throughout  the  pure,  free 
air  of  a  divine  original.  It  b  just  as 
good  as  Homer.  The  first  six  lines 
of  Greek  are  given  in  six  of  English, 
and  their  calm,  firm  spirit  is  finely 
preserved.  All  the  others  are  ex- 
quisite. 

We  cannot  say  the  same  of  Sothe* 
by's.  It  is  good— Pope's  (which  look 
at)  is  better — for  with  more  faults,  it 
has  greater  beauties— but  Cowper's, 
we  repeat,  is  best  For  it  alone  is"  the 
tender  and  the  true."  In  Sotheby 
the  first  six  lines  of  Greek  become 
ten  in  English — and  Hector  seems  to 
vaunt  himself  rather  too  much.  "  My 
peace  destroy,"  is  neither  Homeric 
nor  Hectorian;  <"  yet  less,"  and  again 
"less,"  are  feeble  and  formal,  cum- 
brous and  clumsy.  "  The  grasp  of 
war"  is  an  unaffecting  genendirr, 
compared  wiUi  its  definite  oridnal; 
we  oo  not  admire  here  the  allitera- 
tion of  "  kbouring  reluctant  the  al- 
lotted woof,"  though  others  may; 
"  measured  wave"  are  two  words 
not  to  our  taste,  especially  the  last, 
which  is  falsely  poetical  for  "  water." 
"  A  voice  will  then  be  heard  that 
thou  must  hear,"  is  not  happy  for 
»eU  srm  th  t^Tniatr.  "  Seest  thou 
yon  captive  pouring  tear  on  tear," 
18  a  negligent  m&conception  of 
lim  MMfti  iku^a  ;^«o0'«y,  as  Sotheby 
must  in  an  instant  see.  "When  Troy 
and  Greece  together  clashed  in  wart** 
is  not  the  natural  language  of  a  by- 
stander, like  Kn  "lAi^y  mfi^tfiiLx^fT%. 
The  final  line  **  Ere  I  behold  thee 
slave,  or  see  thy  tear,"  is  a  poor  im- 
postor, detected  at  once  in  the  at- 
tempt to  pass  itself  off  for 

Hector  in  Homer  speaks  twice  of  An- 
dromache's *  weeping  —  imt^vita^mf 
— »#r»  ?i^v  x^vw;  ia  Sotheby 


four  times  **  thoughts  of  thee  in 
tears"— ."of  thee  in  tears"— "pouring 
tear  on  tear"—"  see  thy  tear?'  With 
more  than  double  the  effort,  the 
translator  produces  less  than  huf  the 
effect 

Old  Chapman  felt  Hector's  sdp 
dress — and  he  labours  to  render  it,  tf 
possible,    still    more    dismaL     He 
makes  Hector  say, 
**  And  sock  a  stormy  day  shall  come^  in 

mind  and  soul  I  know, 
When  sacred  Troy  shall  shed  her  towen^ 
for  tears  of  overthrow.** 

Not  in  Homer,  indeed,  but  dreadful 

— and  afterwards— 

"  As  thy  sad  state  when  sons  rode  Greek 

shall  lead  tkee  weeping  heaee, 
Tboee  free  days  elooded,  and  a  night  ef 

captive  vkklencs^ 
Loading  thy  temples^  oat  oi  n^ioh  tUoi 

eyes  most  never  see^ 
Bat  spin  the  Greek  wives'  webs  of  task, 

and  their  fetch-watsv  be.** 
Expansion  and  pan^hrase  all— but 
eoBceived  and  expressed  in  intensity 
of  emotion,  and  iiill  of  ruth. 

Who  ^ ves  best  the  sense  and  feel- 
ing of 

Chapman  sayst 

'*  This  ^une  was  HeeUff 's  wife, 
A  man  that  at  the  wars  of  Troy  did 

breathe  the  worthiest  life 
OfaUtlMiranByw'* 

Dryden, 

"  While  groaning  ttoder  this  laboriouslife. 
They  Insoleotly  eaU  thee  Hector's  wife ; 
Upbraid  thy  bondage  with  thy  husband's 

And  from  thy  glory  propagate  thy  shame.** 

Pope, 
"  There,  vriiile  you  groan  beneath  the 

load  of  11^ 
They  ery,  '  behold  tho  mighty  Hector's 

wifti* 
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Some  haughty  Greek,  who  loves  thy  tears 

to  see, 
Embitters  all  thy  woes  by  naming  me." 

Cowper, 
"  This  was  the  wife  of  Hector  who  ez« 

celled 
All  Troy  In  fight  when  Ilium  was  be- 
sieged.** 

Sotbeby,  as  you  have  seen, 
*'  Lo,  Hector's  wife,  the  hero  bravest  far, 
When   Troy   and    Greece  round    Dion 
clashed  in  war  !** 

Who,  we  ask  affain,  is  best  ?  Cow* 
per.  Who  next  ?  Perhaps  Pope — 
perhaps  Chapman.  Wno  next? 
Perhaps  Sotheby.  Dryden  is  the 
worst — inasmuch  as  he  is  the  least 
Homeric — and  his  lines,  though  they 
have  his  usual  copious  flow,  are 
failures ;  for  **  insolently"  in  the  se- 
cond is  beyond  and  out  of  Hector's 
meaning;  the  third  is  superfluous, 
and  the  fourth  absurdly  and  coarsely 
and  vulgarly  **  propagated." 

Dunces,  with  "  hearts  as  dry  as 
summer  dust,"  have  here  found  fault 
wil^  Homer  and  Hector.  Cold  com- 
fort this,  tliey  have  said,  from  hus- 
band to  wife.  Hector  is  here  chick- 
en-hearted — cowed — cro  wed-down 


—cool  in  the  pens— /t^,  as  cockers 
say;  but  he  ou^htto  have  sung  dear 
as  unconquered  chanticleer,  dropt  his 
wing,  strutted  crousely,  and  sent  his 
fur  hen  and  chicken  chuckling  gayly 
to  Troy.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  their 
fault-finding,  though  they  were  not  up 
to  the  use  of  such  appropriate  terms 
of  reprobation;  for  they  are  Fools. 
Hector  speaks  to  Andromache,  at  first, 
like  the  heroic  soldier — **  jealous  and 
quick  of  honour" — ^and  conscious  that 
in  his  arm  lies  the  salvation  of  his 
country.  But  all  at  once,  •*  O  my 
prophetic  soul !"  He  sees  Troy  ta- 
ken—and Andromache  captive.  The 
vision  asks  not  his  leave— but  em* 
bodies  itself  in  words,  leaving  the 
choice  of  them  to  Love  and  Pity. 
Of  that  dismal  da^,  **  far  off  the  co- 
ming shone"  on  his  soul — and  it  will 
therefore  speak  as  another  great  poet 
makes  a  sad  seer  say, 
"  Though  dark  and  despairing  my  sight  I 

may  seal, 
Yet  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would 

rcveaU** 

But  now  for  our  concluding  spe* 
cimen  of  Sotheby,  which  completes 
the 

"  Tale  of  tears,  th«  moamfiU  story.**  ^ 


*'  He  spoke^  and  stretch'd  his  arms,  and  onward  prest 
To  da^  his  child,  and  fold  him  on  his  breast ; 
The  while  the  child,  on  whose  o'er-dazzled  sight 
The  helm*8  bright  splendour  flash'd  too  fierce  a  Ught, 
And  the  thick  horse-hair  u  it  wavy  play*d 
From  the  high  helmet  cast  its  sweeping  shade, 
Scar'd  at  his  father's  sight,  bent  back  distrest. 
And  shrieking,  sunk  upon  his  nurse's  breast 
The  child's  vain  fear  their  bitter  woe  beguird. 
And  o'er  the  boy  each  parent  sweetly  smird. 
And  Hector  now  the  glittering  helm  unbrac'd. 
And  gently  on  the  ground  its  terror  plac'd. 
Then  kist,  and  dandling  with  his  infant  pUy'd, 
And  to  the  gods  and  Jove  devoutly  pray'd. 
'Jove I  and  ye  gods,  vouchsafe  that  Hector's  hoy. 
Another  Hector,  all  surpass  in  Troy, 
Like  me  in  strength  pre-eminently  tow'r. 
And  guard  the  nation  with  his  father's  pow'r ; 
Heard  be  a  voice,  whene'er  the  warrior  bendi^ 
Behold  the  chieftain  who  his  aire  transcends. 
And  grant  that  home  returning,  charg'd  with  spoil. 
His  mother's  smile  repay  the  hero's  toil' 

**  He  spake,  and  gave,  now  sooth'd  from  vain  alarms, 
The  lovely  in&nt  to  his  mother's  arms. 
And  the  fond  mother,  as  she  hud  to  rest 
The  lovely  infant  on  her  fragrant  breast, 
Smil'd  in  her  tears,  while  Hector,  as  they  fell» 
Kist  her  pale  cheek,  and  sooth'd  with  fond  fi^ewelU 
<  Grieve  not,  my  love,  untimely;  ere  the  hour 
My  lite  pred^ftin'd  dread  no  hostile  pow'r ; 
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Bol— at  the  time  ordain*^,  the  b«ie»  the  bmve, 

All  pass  alike  irithin  th*  allotted  grave. 

Now  home  retire  ;  thy  charge^  beneath  our  roof, 

To  ply  the  distafl;  and  to  weave  the  woof; 

To  task  thy  maids,  and  guide  their  labour,  thine ; 

The  charge  of  war  ia  man's,  and  chiefly  mine.*  *' 


861 


There  is  a  screed— a  sweep  of  So* 
thebv^gentlest  reader— and  as  Uie 
parallel  passage  in  Pope — who,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  was  a  poet — is 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  poetry, 
doubtless  you  have  It  by  heart,  and 
it  comes  in  palpitations,  pat  for  com- 
parison. But  nrst  of  aU,  see  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides  of  our  sealike 
passions.  A  while  ago  the  waves  of 
sorrow  came  fast  and  loud,  tumbling 
in,  as 

"  Drninly  and  dark  they  roll*d  on  their 
way,'» 

and  rueful  was  the  plight  of  Hector's 
soul  as  a  surf-beaten  &dge  of  rocks. 
It  was  drowning-— drowned.  But 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  foam  all 
at  once  lulled,  and  wheeled  back  in- 
to the  sea,  leaving  bare  the  bright- 
shelled  sands  to  the  sunshine  of  Hea- 
ven. LfOt  that  image  suffice  in  its  in- 
sufficiency ;  and  say  simply  that  Hec- 
tor again  is,  as  the  warful  world  goes, 
happy,  and  so  is  Andromache.  Why 
not  y  They  know  their  fate,  and  to 
it  are  now  "  deeply  reconciled."  In 
such  reconcilement  there  is  often 
profound  peace— sometimes  still, — 
yea  even  brightest  joy ;— and  now  the 
hour  is  blesK  even 

*'  As  when  some  field,  when  clouds  roll 

thick  and  dun. 
Shines,  in  the  distance, 'neath  the  showery 

sun; 
Or  as  some  Ule  the  howl  of  ocean  brares. 
And  rises  lovely  *mid  the  dash  of  waves." 
(Christopher  North, 
Msa.  penes  me.) 

We  said  this  moment  ''they  know 
their  fate,  and  to  it  are  now  deeply 
reconciled."  Unsay  the  words — for 
thev  have  forgotten  their  fate,  and  in 
their  blindness  are  blest  Astyanax 
shall  not  be  spun  from  the  tower-top 
by  Pyrrhus— Troy  shall  not  totter  to 
its  fall^sUU  shall  Ilion  salute  the 


sky.  For  see  xmY  Uf,  how  he 
smiles,  as  Hector  high  in  the  air  holds 
up  **  his  beautiful  and  shining  golden 
head,"  starlike  even  in  mid^lay,  be- 
fore the  "  weepingly  smiling"  eyes 
of  Andromache  I  That  is  a  vision 
"  able  to  drive  all  sadness— ewen  de- 
spair." That  bud  shall  be  a  blossom 
—that  blossom  a  flower;  and  that 
flower  shall  bear  glorious  fruit — 
fruit  worthy  the  scion  of  such  a  stem 
—deeds  of  deliverance,,and  the  fame 
that  flames  before  the  feet  of  the 
free.  Hector  shall  be  eclipsed  by 
Hector's  son— and  by  none  but  he ; 
and  the  young  warrior  shall  walk  in 
the  rescued  city,  among  the  music 
of  perpetual  hymns.  Hector  him- 
self, ere  then,  may  have  "  undergone 
the  earth,"  and  the  green  mound 
over  his  ashes  be  shaded  with  trees ; 
but  Andromache  will  be  surviving 
in  her  honoured  and  happy  widow- 
hood, and  as  her  son  comes  to  her 
from  battle,  glorious  in  the  arms  of 
some  vanquished  hero,  XH*^^  '^ 
^^fy«  fiim^.  But  why— oh  why  I 
Sotheby !  Sotheby  I  didst  thou  say 
that  these  three  thrilling  words  mean 

«  His  mother's  smile  repays  the  hero's 
toil?" 

Hector,  or  his  prophetic  soul,  had 
been  glorying  in  the  glory  of  his  As- 
tyanax ;  but  just  as  he  is  about  to 
shut  his  lips,  he  thinks  of  what  will 
then  be  the  joy  of  his  Andromache 
— andr^a^  is  his  joy  as  he  places  his 
boy  on  her  beloved  breast  This 
stroke  of  tenderness  Sotheby  does 
not  seem  to  see ;  and  sorry  are  we 
to  say  it,  for  here  between  a  hit  and 
a  miss,  '<  Oh  the  difference  to  me  I" 
Now,  let  us  take  things  calmly,  and 
criticise  the  execution  by  the  several 
translators,  or  engravers,  of  two  of 
these  celebrated  pictures  contained 
in  this  passage ;  and  first,  that  of  tlie 
Helmet. 


A^  y  §  Ttiif  ^^(  miXw§f  ItT^sfysis  T<^nK 
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att  Saiheb^B  Homer,  (Ha^, 

Aufh  mi/  im^mti/im  it^^t^  wnfi^tm  M^M* 

Avr/«  *ir)  x^MT^t  xi^^*  tXMr^  ftt/iifif^'^Krm^^ 

Avrti^'  V,  Sy  f /My  vAy  iini  »v^  wSAf  n  x^^ 

aunuau 
*'  Tbh  Mid,  be  reached  to  take  hie  mm ;  iHkh  of  Ui  MMeellraid* 
And  then  the  hone-hair  planie  with  which  be  waa  eo  orertaid 
Nodded  80  horribly*  he  dmg'd  baek  to  hii  nnne  aad  cried. 
Laughter  affected  his  great  ntt^  who  doft  and  laid  aitde 
Hif  featftil  helm,  that  on  the  earth  caet  round  about  it  light. 
Then  took  and  kiss'd  his  loving  too>  and  balanefaig  hit  w«%ht 
In  dancing  him,  those  lo?ing  vows  to  liTiflg  Jove  he  uaed. 
And  alt  the  other  bench  of  gods.** 

BftYDSN. 

^  Then  holdfaig  forth  his  arms,  he  took  his  boy, 

The  pledge  of  lore,  and  other  hope  of  Troy.  . 

The  fearful  hifimt  tumM  his  head  away, 

And  on  his  nurse's  neck  reclining  lay, 

HIa  unknown  fkther  shunning  with  affright, 

And  looking  back  on  so  uncouth  a  sight ; 

Daunted  to  see  a  hee  with  steel  o'erspread, 

And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head. 

Then  sire  and  mother  smiled  with  silent  joy, 

And  Heetor  hasten*d  to  relieve  his  boy ; 

Dismissed  his  bnmish'd  helm  that  shone  afiu'. 

The  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp  of  war.  ! 

The  illustrious  babe,  thus  reconciled,  be  took^ 

Hugged  in  his  arms,  and  kis8*d,  and  thus  he  spoke.** 

POPE. 

**  Thus  having  spoke,  the  illustrious  chief  of  Th> 
Stretched  his  fond  arms  to  dasp  the  lovely  boy 
The  babe  clung  crying  to  his  nur8e*s  breast, 
Scared  at  the  daszling  helm  and  nodding  eresl 
With  secret  pleasure  each  fond  parent  smiled, 
And  Hector  hasted  to  relieve  the  child ; 
The  glittering  terrors  from  his  brows  unbound, 
And  placed  the  beaming  helmet  on  the  ground 
Then  kissed  the  child,  and  lifting  high  in  air— 
Thus  to  the  gods  preferred  a  fitter's  prayer.** 

OOWFCB. 

**  The  hero  ended,  and  his  arms  put  forth 

To  reach  his  boy ;  but,  with  a  scream,  the  child 

Still  closer  to  his  motiier's  bosom  dung, 

Shunning  his  touch,  for  dreadful  in  his  eyes 

The  braien  armour  shone;  and  dreadfol  more, 

The  shaggy  crest  that  swept  his  fiither*s  brow. 

Both  parents  smiled  delighted ;  and  the  chief 

Let  down  the  crested  terror  on  the  gnmnd ;  < 

Then  kissed  him,  played  away  his  hiiSuit  fears, 

And  thus  to  Jove  and  all  the  powers  above^*' 

They  are  all  ''beautiful  exceed-  even  more  picturesque;  "and  laid 

ingly.'^  Chapmangiveaatronglieatof  aside  hie  feaifiil  helm,  that  on  Um 

them  all,  the  terror  of  the  child—  earth  cast  round  about  It  light,"  for 

*"  then  balancing  his  weight  in  dan-  riy  fsif  Kttfi$nKtr  M  x^*}  wmu^i^mm^ 

cing  hhn,'*  though  it  has  not  the  con-  is  yery  noble.  In  short*  in  ChapnmAl  i 

ciseness  of  wiM  n  XH^^>  ^'  P^Tl^^Pt  copy,  you  see  ^e  tru#  charactw  «r 
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a  divine  original  of  the  greatest  of 
all  the  old  masters. 

Dryden  dashes  off  a  somewhat  too 
sketchy  copy,  but  with  fine  free- 
flowing  lines. 

"  The  pledge  of  loTe,  and  other  hope  of 
Troy," 

is  a  needless  line.  The  first  half  of 
it  weak,  and  the  second  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  been  said  before. 
^  His  tmknoum  father/'  is  a  charm- 
ing touch  of  Dryden's  own,  and 
fiashes  forth  the  soul  of  the  sense ; 
**  dismissed  his  burnished  helm,"  is 
a  formality  much  inferior  to  the  sim- 
ple original,  and  he  says  nothing  of 
it  **  lying  all  ashine  on  the  ground ;" 
*'  the  pride  of  warriors,  and  the  pomp 
of  war,"  is  sad  siavering ;  but  the 
end,  with  the  exception  or*  hugged," 
which  is  not  the  right  word,  is  excel- 
lent Faulty  but  not  feeble,  rou 
still  see  in  the  sketch  the  hand  of 
**  Glorious  John,"  and  therefore  you 
may  purchase  it 

Pope's  copy  is  almost  as  good  as 
the  original— to  a. common  judffe 
like  Christopher  or  Nicodemus.  The 
third  and  tourth  lines  seem  to  us 
perfect—**  And  Hector  hastened  to 
relieve  his  child,"  is,  you  will  per- 
ceive, taken  from  Dryden.  *^  Glit- 
tering terrors,"  in  line  seventh,  are 
the  same  tiling  as  **  beaming  helmet" 
in  line  eighth,  which  ougnt  not  to 
have  been;  and,  indeea.  Homer 
knew  better  than  to  have  said  *<  glit- 
tering terrors,"  a  mode  of  speech  the 
invention  of  a  later  day,  wnen  poets 
became  impatient  of  speaking  like 
other  people,  which  Homer  never 
was,  nor  even  Apollo.  StiU,  this  copv 
from  Homer  by  Pope,  is  a  fine  cabi- 
net picture,  and  hangs  in  the  Sanc- 
tum. 

Perhaps  youthbk  Cowper's  copy 
somewhat  dim,  and  perhaps  it  is; 
but  keep  your  gaze  fixed  steadfastly 


upon  it^  and  the  figures  will  come 
out  upon  you  a  bright  and  beauteous 
group.  ••  Wth  a  scream,"  &c.  for 
uxifH  Ux^ff  &c  is  the  truth  most 
entirely ;  so  is  the  word  **  dreadful" 
for  2ufht  which  we  see  not  in  the 
other  copies— >**  shaggy"  is  fine ;  but 
"  crestea  terror,"  oorrowed  from 
Pope's  •*  glittering  terror,"  is  but  a 
poor  plagiarism,  unworthv  of  Cow- 
per.  **  Pmyed  away  his  infant  fears," 
may  dve  the  picture  to  the  imagina- 
tion, but  not  to  the  eve ;  and  Homer, 
you  know,  throus^h  the  eye  doth  here 
appeal  both  to  £e  imagination  and 

n  a  failure— 
1  a  more  dis- 
awardprest," 
>re  particular 
here  minute 
to  the  proper 
eir  fiashedtoo 
i  the  best  of 
has  no  re- 
k.    "«  Cast  its 
i  picturesque 
gh    it   might 
frighten  a  child,  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  that  especial  purpose  as 
the  circumstance  nomer  mentions ; 
the  scaring,  shrieking,  (both  in  them- 
selves good,)  come  in  too  late  in 
Sotheby,  for  Homer,  as  was  right 
shews  them  the  very  first  thing ;  and 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  Sotheby  steals 
the  "  terror"  from  Pope,  who  had  just 
pocketed  it  from  Dryden,  and  we  in- 
sist on  both  pilferers  returning  the 
property  to  the  lawful  owner— which 
thev  may  do  without  being  the  poor- 
er, he  the  richer ;  for  after  aU,  it  is 
not  better  than  a  Bandana.  Yet  with 
these  faults,  real  or  imaginarv,  the 
copy  is  a  spirited— nay,  a  splendid 
one— and  speaks  of  Sotheby. 

Look  here,  before  we  party  at  an- 
other picture. 


Q(  limy,  ^;^«i«  f /A«f  If  ^(}f  Unxi 
IMy  Ur  i  y  !»(«  f&ff  xnm^u  hi^&v  tUxwft 

CHAFHAK. 

**  This  said,  the  heroic  sire 
Oavi  Um  hli  mother,  whose  liir  eyes  fresh  streems  of  love's  ssit  flie 
BiUowed  on  her  toft  cheeks,  to  hear  the  last  of  Hector's  spseeh 
In  her  wisht  comfort     So  she  took  into  her  odorous  breast 
Her  husband's  gift,  who>  moved  to  see  her  heart  so  much  opprtss'di 
He  dried  her  tears,  and  Urns  desired,"  &c 
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"  Thus  liaving  said : 

He  first  with  suppliant  hands  the  gods  adored ; 
Then  ta  the  mother's  arms  the  child  restored. 
With  tears  and  smiles  she  took  her  son  and  press'd 
The  illustrious  infant  to  her  fngrant  breast. 
He,  wiping  her  lair  eyes,  indulged  her  grie^ 
And  eased  her  sorrows  with  this  last  relief." 

porz. 
**  He  spoke,  and  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms, 
Restored  the  pleasing  burden  to  her  arms ; 
Soft  on  her  fragrant  breast  the  babe  she  laid, 
Hushed  to  repose,  and  with  a  smile  sonreyM ; 
The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chastised  by  fear, 
Sb9  mingled  with  the  smile  a  tender  tear; 
•  The  8often*d  chief  with  kind  compassion  vlewM, 

And  dried  the  falling  drops,  and  thus  pursued." 

cowria. 
'<  He  spake,  and  to  his  loyely  spouse  consigned 
The  darling  boy,  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears. 
She  wrapped  him  in  her  bosom's  firagrant  fold ; 
And  Hector,  panged  with  pity  that  she  wept, 
Her  dewy  cheek  strok'd  softly,  and  began.*' 

GILBERT  WAKXrUELO. 

"  This  said,  he  placed  his  Infant  hi  the  arms 
Of  his  loved  wife ;  she  to  her  fragrant  breast. 
Smiling  In  tears,  received  It.     Pity  touch'd 
His  soul ;  he  fondly  prest  her  hand  and  spake.'* 


IMay, 


Uere,agun,  all  the  Seven  are  beau- 
tiful—from Homer  to  Gilbert  Wake- 
field, who  in  general  was  no  great 
beauty.  Chapman,  as  usual.  Is  in- 
tense— and  not  satisfied  with  Ho- 
mer, he  must  needs  translate  ^«- 
»#v«fy  yiA«7«0«  into  ^  fresh  streams 
of  love's  salt  fire  billowed  on  her 
soft  cheeks,"  an  atrocity  deserving 
death.  StiU  the  passage  is  passion- 
ate ;  and  Chapman  having  cnosen  to 
add  "  dried  her  tears,"  which  is  not 
in  Homer,  (but  afterwards  in  Milton,) 
almost  all  the  other  translators  have 
followed  him  in  this— and,  without 
blame,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Hector  did  dry  Andromache's. tears 
with  his  lips  from  which  **  not  words 
alone  pleased  her,"  and  that  witliout 


tion;dispraise,ordi8paragement  Yet 
"  fondly  gazing  on  her  charms"  is 
not  so  true  to  nature,  as  the  simple 
tixi^^u  ^ihm  If  XH''^^  •^*'** — ^^^ 
Homer,  though  he  knew  that  Hector 
felt  how  beautiful  was  Andromache 
at  that  hour,  likewise  knew  that  all 
the  world  would  know  it  without 
being  told  so,  in  secuia  seculorum, 
"Pleasing  burden,"  is  a  pleasing  ex- 
pression, and  always  will  bo,  in  spite 
of  its  being  so  very  common  a  one ; 
but  how  much  better  is  wc^ff  wf  ? 
"  The  troubled  pleasure  soon  chas- 
tised by  fear"  is  very  unhomeric— 
and  though  at  first  hearing  it  sounds 
very  fine,  yet  is  it  esaentidly  faulty ; 
for  observe  that  the  word"  troubled" 
doth  of  itself  necessarily  imply  in  tho 
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*vnthout  aUempUng  to  gire  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  expression)  ^  panged 
wiUi  pity"  is  strongly  true  for  fXinot ; 
«•  stroked  softly"  is  right,  and  fiif  is 
well  changed  into  «  cheek ;"  •*  wrap- 
ped in  her  bosom's  fragrant  folds,''  is 
very  moAerly,  and  very  sweet.  In 
short,  though  not  perfect,  the  version 
in  spirit  is  **  tender  and  true." 

Sotheby  has  much  of  the  melliflu- 
ousness  of  Pope,  wiUi  more  of  the 
delightful  definiteness  of  the  Homeric 
toudi.  He  alone  gives  ^mt^vUf  yi-* 
A«9«^«  aright— *'  smiled  in  her  tears'* 
—literally,  **  weepingly  smiling,"— 
our  version  of  the  two  well-matched 
words.  "  Kissed  her  pale  cheek" 
we  approve  of — since  it  is  writtenr— ■ 
and  therefore  the  whole  is  good. 

But  after  all,  to  give  the  demon 
his  due,  the  most  Homeric  of  them 
all  is  Gilbert  Wakefield  Poor  Gil- 
bert I  We  have  by  heart  one  of  his 
affectinff  confessions  in  one  of  his 
notes.  On  quoting  that  famous  line— 

#AX#y— he  says, "  a  maxim  imbibed  by 


ihewriterof  thlsnotewithsuch  effect, 
even  to  the  marrow  ofhis  soul,  to  use 
a  bold  expression  of  Euripides,  that, 
could  eenius  and  fortune  have  con- 
spired m  his  favour,  he  had  owned 
no  superior  in  literary  accomplish- 
ment; but  circumstances  were  unfa- 
vourable, and  nature  infused  a  large 
portion  o(  cold  blood  about  his  heart.** 

None  of  the  translations  have  miss* 
ed  Andromache's  *^  fragrant  bceast,'* 
xntiiu  nixirfi  but  we  know  not  if  any 
one  of  them  knew  why  it  was  fra- 
mnt— the  sole  reason  being,  as 
Blackwall  somewhere  informs  us  in 
his  rambling  Enquiry  into  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Homer,  that  the  Tro- 
jan ladies  put  certain  odorous  plants 
or  preservatives  into  their  clothes- 
baskets  and  chests  to  save  them  from 
the  moths  I 

But  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  arti- 
cle—which, long  as  it  is,  may  haply 
seem  not  too  lon^,  since  it  overflows 
with  Homer— and  ends  with  the  part- 
ing of  Hector  and  Andromache, 


CHAPMAN. 

"  On  went  his  helm,  his  princess  home,  half  cold  with  kindly  fears, 
When  every  fear  tura'd  back  her  looks,  and  every  look  shed  tears ; 
Foe-daughtcring' Hector's  house  soon  reach*d,  her  many  women  there 
Wept  all  to  see  her,  in  his  life  great  Hector's  fimerals  were ; 
Never  looked  any  eye  of  theirs  to  see  their  lord  safe  home, 
'Scap'd  from  the  gripe  and  powers  of  Greece,"  &c 

SBTBEir. 

<'  At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  sUy, 
But  laced  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away  { 
His  lovely  consort  to  her  house  retum'd, 
And  looking  often  back,  in  silence  mourned  ; 
Home  when  she  came,  her  secret  woe  she  rents. 
And  ails  the  palace  with  her  loud  lamenU. 
Those  loud  lamenta  her  echoing  maids  restore, 
And  Hector,  yet  ftlive,  as  dead  deplore." 

POPI. 

<<  Thus  having  said,  the  glorious  chief  resumes 
His  towering  helmet,  black  with  shading  plumes* 
His  princess  parts,  with  a  prophetic  sigh- 
Unwilling  parts,  and  oft  reverts  her  eye. 
That  stream'd  at  every  look,  then  moving  slow. 
Bought  her  own  palace,  and  indulged  her  woe. 
There,  while  her  tears  deplored  the  godlike  manj 
Through  all  the  train  the  soft  infection  ran  ; 
The  pious  maids  their  mingled  sorrows  shed, 
And  mourn  the  living  Hector  as  the  dead," 

COWPER. 

'*  So  saying,  the  hero  to  his  hrows  restored 
The  tufted  helmet,  and  his  lovely  spouse, 
Oft  turning  as  she  went,  and  showering  te«rt 
Of  tenderest  sorrow,  left  him,  as  he  htAe, 
Arriving  where,  the  terrible  in  arms, 
Her  Hector  dwelt,  with  such  afflictive  moansi 
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She  pierc'd  iheir  hearts,  that  all  her  numerout  tfain 

Bf  oumM  alto ;  mourning  Hector,  still  alivei 

In  his  own  palace,  as  already  slain, 

For  all  hope  failM  them  of  ms  safe  retutn." 

soniEBt. 
"  He  spake ;  then  rais*d  from  earth,  and  firmly  prest 
On  his  brave  brow  the  helmet's  wavy  crest 
Sbe  homeward  went,  and  slow  and  sadly  past, 
Oft  tum*d,  and  turning  wept,  with  woe  o*ercast. 
And  now  beneath  her  Hector'i  proud  abode. 
Tears  of  deep  grief  from  all  around  her  flow'd, 
One  woe  in  all,  while  all  alike  deplor'd 
In  his  own  home,  as  dead,  their  living  lord, 
Who  ne*er,  they  deem'd,  escap'd  the  battle  plain, 
Would  look  on  his  lov*d  wife  jtnd  home  again.*' 


IMay^ 


DrydensavB,  that  Homer  is  *'  much 
more  capable  of  exciting  the  manlj/ 
passions  than  those  of  grief  and  pity." 
Are  grief  and  pity  not  manly  pas- 
sions ?  Ay  that  they  are,  whether  in 
heroic  or  Christian  hearts.  Homer 
bad  power  given  to  him  over  them 
all ;  and  he  knew  when  and  where  to 
touch  them^the  proper  place  and  the 
proper  time— and  the  key  to  which 
each  heart-chord  responded  in  terror 
or  in.tears.  Mighty  masters  of  emotion 
as  were  in  a  later  age  the  three  tra- 
gedians, neither^schylus,  Sophocles, 
nor  Euripides  in  that  power  tran- 
scended Homer.  But  Homer  seldom 
puts  that  power  forth ;  for  it  is  not 
the  prime  end  of  the  epic,  as  it  is  of 
the  tragic,  to  purge  the  soul  by  pity 
and  terror.  "Homer,"  Dryden  says 
again  falsely;  "  was  ambitious  enough 
of  moving  pity,  for  he  has  attempted 
twice,  on  the  same  subject  of  Hec- 
tor's death;  first,  when  Priam  and 
Hecuba  beheld  his  corpse,  which  was 
dragged  after  the  chariot  of  Achilles  ,* 
andfthen  in  the  lamentation  which 
was  made  over  hint,  when  his 
body  was  redeemed  by  Priam ; 
and  the  same  persons  again  bewail 
his  death,  with  a  chorus  of  others  to 
help  the  cry.  But  if  this  last  excite 
compassion  in  you,  as  I  doubt  not 
but  ft  will,  you  are  more  obliged  to 
Uie  translator  than  the  poet,  [he  al- 
ludes here  to  Congreve  Ij  for  Homer, 
as  I  have  observed  before,  can  move 
rage  better  than  he  canpity."  Dry- 
den uttered  this  sad  stufli,  we  suspect, 
because  he  was  the  translator  of^Vir- 
gil.  Now  Virgil's  pathos  is  certainly 
more  profuse  than  Homer's— but  it 
is  not  so  profound ;  although,  as  cer- 
tainly, it  IS  more  characteristic  of  his 
delightful  genius.  Pope,  too,  in  de- 
ference perhaps  to  Dryden,  hi^s  ob- 


served, *'  that  pity  and  the  softer  pa8-» 
sions  are  not  of  the  nature  of  the 
Hiad."  Wood,  the  author  of  the  De- 
scriptions of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius 
and  Writings  of  Homer,  remarks  well 
on  this,  that  Pope  might  have  said 
that  they  **  are  not  of  the  character 
of  Homer's  manners.  Yet  when 
they  are  introduced  amidst  the  ter- 
rors of  deatii  and  slaughter,  the  con- 
trast is  irresistible;  and  a  tender 
scene  in  the  Iliad,  like  a  cultivatecf 
spot  in  the  Alps,  derives  new  beau- 
ties from  the  horrors  which  surround 
it."  Well  said  Wood,  But  you  say 
not  so  well,  when  you  go  on  to  sav, 
**  should  I  presume  to  see  a  fault  in 
this  admired  picture,  it  is  one  that 
falls  not  upon  the  poet  but  his  man- 
ners ;  and  may  help  to  explain  my 
ideas  on  this  matter.  Andromache 
having  raised  our  pity  and  compassion 
to  the  utmost  stretch  that  tragedy 
can  carry  those  passions — Hector 
answers 
"*H  xtc}  Ifu)  r«Ji  irdrrn  ^Aii,  yy»<w" 

and  concludes  'AAA*  iU  •^•f  iov:mt 
&C.  His  meaning  here  was  to  divert 
Andromache's  attention  to  other  ob- 
jects, and  the  expression  was  meant 
to  convey  the  utmost  tenderness; 
but  has  it  that  e£fect  upon  us  ?  Is  not 
the  English  reader  offended  at  a  cer 
tun  indelicacy  in  those  words  which 
Homer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  af- 
fectionate husband  to  his  wife  ?"  A 
certain  indelicacy  forsooth  I  No — 
the  English  reader  is  not  offended 
^nor  the  Scotch  reader  either — nor 
yet  the  Irish ;  for  there  is  no  indeli- 
cacy, but  all  is  beautiful  and  Bible- 
like— which,  dear  reader,  you  will 
feel  to-morrow— for  it  is  the  Sab* 
bath^ip  farewell  I 
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We  modern  Athenians,  with  our 
unfinished  Approach  and  Parthenon, 
and  with  our  nnished  pride  and  pre- 
sumption, have  of  course  the  loftiest 
opinion  of  ourselves  among  all  mor- 
tal creatures,  and  are  constantly 
seen  by  our  introverted  mental  eyes 
towering  conspicuous,  mountain- 
like, over  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth  dwindled  into  molehills.  On 
us,  and  on  our  altitude,  all  the  re- 
gards of  all  those  pigmy  peoples  are 
at  all  times  uplifted  and  concen* 
tered;  we  are  the  cynosure  of  the 
extensive  neighbourhood  of  the  uni- 
verse. Our  literature,  our  philoso- 
phy, our  poetry,  our  politics,  our 
patriotism,  are  all  transcendental  and 
supermundane;  and  no  wonder, . 
therefore,  that  the  genius  of  Scot- 
land vunly  attempts  to  hide  her 
head  among  the  stars.  There  it 
shines  lustrous  and  more  lustrous  in 
that  transparent  ether;  on  clear 
nights  it  miffht  be  mistaken  for  the 
moon,  but  for  the  multum-in-parvo 
superiority  of  its  lustre ;  Hesperus 
has  too  much  good  sense  to  compete 
with  its  radiance ;  and  as  for  Luci- 
fer, shorn  of  his  beams,  he  winks  in 
presence  of  a  luminary  prouder  and 
brighter  than  ever  he  was,  even  be- 
fore the  revolt  in  Heaven. 

As  Pope's  Homer  says, 

**  The  conscious  swains,  exulting  in  the 

light. 
Eye  the  bhie  vault,  and  bless  the  useful 

light." 

**  Conscious  swsdns"  here  mean  man- 
kind—•*  blue  vaults'  is  the  world— 
?  useful  light"  Scotland;  and  we 
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put  it  to  you'  if  a  finer  picture  can 
^sily  be  imagined  than  that  of  the 
whole  inhabitation  "  exulting  in  the 
sight"  of  that  one  ''  bright  pi^icular 
star,"  perfectly  fixed — yet  harmo- 
niously uniting  within  itself  the 
elsewhere  incompatible  attributes  of 

Slanet,  comet,  and  meteor,  except  on 
lose  occasions  when  it  would  seem 
absolutely  to  be  <*  another  sun  risen 
on  mid-day." 

Let  this  image  sufiice  for  the  pre- 
sent to  shew  our  perpetual  sense  of 
our  national  superemmence.  We  are 
aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  Scot- 
land has  often  been  lauehed  at  by 
the  "  conscious  swdns,*^  when  the 
moods  of  their  own  minds  have  been 
wearied  of  admiration ;  and  that  in 
sudden  revulsions  of  feeling,  they 
have  not  scrupled  not  only  to  regard 
us  with  evil  eyes,  but  to  bestow 
upon  us  some  very  scurvy  epithets. 
We  confess  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
lay  much  emphasis  on  the  term 
"  scurvy ;"  willing  to  lay  less  on  the 
term  **  itch ;"  anxious  to  overlook  en- 
tirely the  term ''  sulphur;"  and  earnest 
to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  word  in 
the  language  as  '*  brimstone,"  or 
such  a  disease  in  **  man,  in  nature, 
and  in  human  life,"  as  that  to  which 
it  has  often,  we  shall  not  say  with 
what  propriety,  been  applied ; — but 
still  the  fact  itself  we  cheerfully  ad- 
mit, that  the  '*  conscious  swains,"  and 
more  especially  such  of  them  as  re- 
joice in  the  name  of  Englishmen,  not 
unfrequently  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  sometimes  before 
it,  while  they  have  been  "  eyeing  the 
blue  vaults"  instead  of  "  blessing 
81, 
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our  useful  ligtiV  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  swearing  that  it  was  both 
dim  and  disastrous— encircled,  in 
short,  with  a  halo  of  Scotch  mist, 
quite  sufficient  to  wet  an  Englishman 
to  the  skin,  and  involving  this  our 
northern  hemisphere  in  a  perpetual 
drizzle, through  which  we  raw-ooned 
Scotsmen,  though  in  reality  of  mere 
mortal  dim<»nioBB,  see  each  other 
standing  like  trees,  or  in  ihe  decep- 
tive atmosphere  moving  to  and  fro 
like  a  race  of  giants. 

Both  views,  thus  taken  of  us  bf 
others,  and  by  ourselves,  are  just; 
for  a  greater  mistake  cannot  be  than 
to  suppose  that  trulli  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle pomt  between  two  extremes.  It 
lies  alternately  in  each  extreme, 
passing  imperceptibly  froih  one  to 
the  other-^tor  eye  never  saw  though  t» 
ihough  it  sees  the  flight  of  an  arrow. 
Thus  the  mind  that  oscillates,  never 
does  more,  at  the  best  than  moment- 
arily touch  truth ;  at  the  worst,which 
is  the  most  frequent  case,  it  missea 
truth  altogether;  for  truth,  which  is 
an  *'  extravagant  and  errinff  spirity** 
is  at  the  one  extreme,  while  the  os^ 
cillator  is  at  the  other ;  and  thus  the 
poor  pendulum  keeps  swinginf  to 
and  fro  for  ever,  without  perhaps 
once  coming  into  contact  with  the 
capricious  cnarmer. 

Let  no  man,  therefore,  as  he  values 
his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  and 
wellbeing,  regulate  his  political,  phi- 
losophical, or  religious  creed  and 
conduct  by  that  unhappy  heathen 
rule, "  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis.*'  The 
mean,  ignorantly  called  golden,  is 
but  gilt — 'tis  a  mere  plated  article, 
unfit  for  this  Magazine.  In  politics, 
especially,  the  mean^the  brazen 
mean — is  worst  of  all — and  they  are 
fools,  if  not  knaves,  who  follow  it. 
In  bold  and  bright  Britain,  shame  on 
all  trembling  trimmers ;  let  us  have 
—-friends  and  foes — all  true  men.  The 
trimmers  draw  themselves  up.  like 
cowards  as  they  are,  on  a  "  hill  re- 
tired," and  there  they  keep  prating 
and  palavering  away  of  peace  all  the 
while  the  two  great  armies  are  en- 
gaged in  battle,  waiting  till  they  see 
one  host  or  another  reel«with  bloody 
•*  inroad  gored,"  that  then  the  trai- 
tors may  rally  under  the  victorious 
banners. 

But  we  are  forgetting  ouraelveai 
and  permitting  fancy  to  waft  us 
away  on  her  ^nngs  from  the  **  Mvnt 
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and  nuun  region  of  our  speech."  We 
were  approving,  on  principle,  of  the 
very  different  lij^hts  in  which  the 
**  conscious  swains,"  especially  the 
English,  at  different  times  regard 
our  national  character — and  we  now 
aay,  the  character  of  Maga  as  its  re- 
presentative. They  see  in  her  an 
Angel  of  Light,  or  a  Demon  of 
Daricnesa^-^and  she  is  both«-but  neU 
ther  lon|[.  Were  she  always  an  Aiki 
gel  of  Ligh^  we  are  persi^ed  that 
her  circmation  would  be  gradually 
aarrawed  within  the  limits  of  reli- 

Son— rwere  she  always  a  Demon  o£ 
arkness,  subscribers  would  fall  off 
in  superstitious  fear,  and  contribu- 
tors beseech  shelter  even  in  the  Ba- 
laam Box.  But  Maga,  by  an  alterna- 
tion true  to  nature,  of  Angel  and 
Demon»  **  we  verily  believe,  pro- 
motes her  sale;"  and  thus  though, 
neither  fit  for  Heaven  nor  its  anti- 
podes, continues  to  rule  the  roast  on 
earth,  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Tories,  and  of  terror  to  the  Whigs^ 
till  periodical  literature  and  periodi- 
cal revolutions  shall  be  no  mor^-* 
till  the  Examiner  shut  his  eye,  be* 
cause  there  is  nothing  to  examine— 
^e  Spectator  shake  his  head,  to  think 
what  has  become  of  all  the  shifting 
scenes  on  the  stage  of  Life — ^the 
Atlas  cease  to  support  the  Globe*- 
the  sightless  Courier  of  the  air  be 
aa  motionless  as  any  Morning  or 
Evening  Post — the  Standard  furled 
for  ever — the  rosy-fingered  Herald 
of  the  mom  gone  to  chaos  and  old 
night  ^- all  Qironicles  swept  into 
oblivion,  and  the  evil  spirits  of  the 
Times  for  ever  laid  in  the  dead  sea 
of  eternity. 

But  not  till  then— shall  we  cease 
to  be  the  scourge  or  knout  of  the 
Whigs.  We,  the  Incomparable  Chris- 
topher—She, the  Matdilesa  Bfag»— 
as  We  and  She  blush  to  hear  Our- 
selves universally  denominated—* 
W^  the  Socrates— and  She,  the  As* 
pasia  of  the  Modem  Athens.  Yei^^ 
the  Modern  Athens.  Our  modesty 
never  could  have  ao  christened  Edbn 
burgh,  nor  our  second-a^ht  have  dis- 
cerned the  similitude  between  the 
two  illustrious  cities.  But  the  learn- 
ed Thebans  south  of  the  Tweed  saw, 
we  shall  not  say  the  resemblance,  b«t 
the  identity ;  and  from  the  baptiamal 
font  in  the  Castie-difi;  close  beneitkf 
the  <"  kittle-atanes,"  prieat4lke  tfaejr 
]|iye4  the  water  en  fidina'e  broat 
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and  lofty  forehead,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  innumerous  godfathers  and 
godmothers,  all  religiously  anxious 
to  vour  themselves  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  her  spiritual  welfare,  gave  an 
Immortal  name  to  the  Queen  of  the 
North,  who  now  ^  proudly  flings  her 
white  arms  to  the  sea,"  and  at  sun- 
set and  sunrise,  hlazes,  a  cloudlike 
apparition,  among  her  unconquered 
mountains^ 

In  return  for  their  complimentary 
kindnfess,  what  have  we  done  to  the 
Southrons  ?  Heathen'd  their  metro- 
polis the  Modem  Babylon  I  No,  Eng- 
land I  "  thou  can'st  not  say  /did  it?' 
'Twas  done  by  **  Moody  Madness, 
laughing  wild— amidst  severest  woe." 
We  never  nicknamed  London,  it  be- 
inff^athiDgsomajestical."  That  dis- 
syllable sounds  magnificentlv  in  our 
ears— so  does  the  Thames,  like  the 
sea.  But  Cobbett  called  it—**  The 
Wen."  In  his  eyes  it  seems  a  large 
excrescence  from  the  Body  Politic 
—far  heavier  and  more  hideous  tiian 
Uiat— though  it  weighed  fifhr-six 
pounds — (now  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent preservation) — which  lately 
nung  from  the  stomach  of  that  poor 
C^nese,  smiling  to  the  last,  who 
ffently  *  sank"  (what*  a  sweet  word 
for  •*  died  !"^  under  the  tender  hearts 
and  scientific  hands  of  his  execu- 
tioners,blindly  anxious,  poor  Tufied- 
Pow  I  to  be  relieved — at  any  risk — 
from  his  overgrown  metropolis  I 
True,  that  we  pointed  to  one  Plague- 
Spot  —  called  Cockaigne  —  s^ow 
symptom  of  the  sweating  sickness, 
tint  not  in  scorn — in  sympathy;  and, 
fearless  of  the  infectious  matter,  we 
knocked  out  the  pus  from  the  puru- 
lent part  of  the  patient — yea,  even 
with  the  knout — and  lo!  London, 
restored  to  her  pristine  sanity,  walks 
stately  along  her  bridges,  and— not 
ungrateful  to  her  wise  Physician  and 
sagacious  Surgeon — ^breathes  again 
the  bold  breezes  that  come  joyously 
up  with  the  foaming  tide  a-tumble 
from  the  Nore. 

All  this  may  be  very  fine,  and  per- 
haps not  wholly  unamusing ;  but  it 
maybe  hinted  that  it  helps  us  no  great 
way  on  towards  our  intended  politi- 
cal article,  the  Edinburrii  Election. 
True ;  but  these  our  prefatory  para- 
graphs may  probably  put  the  Pensive 
Public  into  good-humour ;  and,  as  the 
subject  is  susceptible  of  considerable 
irritatioui  we  are  sot  without  hopes 


that,  in  our  treatment  of  it,  people 
will  imitate  our  example,  and  keep 
their  tempers,  which  are  by  far  too 
good  things  to  be  thrown  away,  and 
when  lost,  not  likely  to  be  recovered 
before  another  dissolution  of  Parlia* 
ment 

But  the  prime  object  of  tliis  pre^ 
lude  has  been  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  our  readers  south  of  the  Tweed. 
The  time  was  when  Maga  was  sup- 

gosed  to  breathe  too  much  of  her 
irthplace, — when  the  honey  that 
distilled  from  her  lips  was  accused 
of  having  always  a  heather^taste  ;— 
whe^  in  short,  it  was  unscrupulous- 
ly said,  that  she  whose  feet  were 
beautiful  on  the  mountains,  smelt 
too  much  of  the  shop— that  is,  of 
Scotiand.    The  reproach  that 

I    "  She  narrow'd  her  mind, 
And  to  Scotland  gave  op  what  was  meant 

for  mankind,** 
has  been  long  wiped  awav  from  her 
character ;  and,  indeed,  of  late  years 
Maga  has  been  perhaps  too  much  of  a 
Cosmopolite.  A  leading  article  about 
Edina,  therefore,  seems  to  be  requi- 
red for  the  redemption  of  her  nation- 
ality — a  prejudice,  or  rather  a  virtue, 
essential  to  all  livinff  worth. 

The  city  of  Edinburgh  sends  one 
representative  to  Parliament;  and, 
by  our  present  constitution,  the 
members  of  the  Town  Council  are 
the  electors.  Two  candidates  for 
that  honour  appeared — Robert  Adam 
Dundas,  Esquire,  of  Whiterigg,  and 
Francis  Jefirey,  Esquire,  the  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland.  Like  honest 
and  independent  men,they  elected  the 
first  of  these  gentlemen ;  and  hence 
a  howl  of  Whig  and  Radical  rage,  sa- 
vage as  if  Wombwell's  caravans  had 
let  loose  over  the  city  their  awkward 
squads  of  laughing  hyenas,  yowling 
bears,  roaring  lions,  chatterine  mon- 
keys, screeching  macaws,  and,  loud 
above  all,  the  lowing  thunder  of  that 
surprising  animal,  the  bonassus.  Such 
another  hubbub  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard,  since  one  day  in  Paris 
about  forty  years  ago,  not  very  long 
before  tiie  murder  of  the  kine. 

Hie  Town  Council  elected  the  man 
whose  political  principles  they  ap- 
proved, in  preference  to  the  man 
whose  political  principles  they  con- 
demnea;  and  for  having  done  so, 
they  have  been  brutally  abused  by 
a  tyrannical  junto,  and  their  sla- 
TiBh  tool8|  as  traitors  to  their  kiDg^ 
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their  country,  and  tbeir  conscience. 
They  have  been  true  to  all  three; 
and  should  this  be  the  last  exercise 
of  their  highest  privilege,  they  will 
have,  while  they  live,  the  satisfaction 
of  knowinff  that  they  did  their  duty, 
in  scorn  ofmany  formidable  dangers, 
brandished  in  their  faces  by  mobs 
end  demagogues,  as  ferocious  and  as 
iniquitous  as  ever  scowled  and  howl- 
ed the  first  threatenings  of  revolu- 
tion. 

Who,  asked  all  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals— is  Mr  Ro- 
bert Adam  Dundas  ?  That,  we  an- 
swer, was  no  business  of  theirs ;  they 
had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  widi 
him  or  his  concerns ;  with  the  rights 
of  the  electors,  or  with  the  exercise 
of  those  rights.  Not  to  be  known  by 
such  persons,  does  not  surely  **  ar- 
gue oneself  unknown;"  and  it  is  one 
recommendation  in  favour  of  any 
candidate  to  begin  with,  that  his 
name  should  never  have  been  heard 
or  remembered  by  the  pack  that  gave 
tongue  in  that  canine  outcry. 

Who  and  what  Mr  Robert  Adam 
Dundas  is,  was  already  well  known 
to  thousands  of  the  respectable  citi- 
'zens  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  those  who 
did  not  know,  but  wished  and  were 
entitled  to  be  told,  the  answer  was 
as  easy  as  the  question — and  most 
satisfactory  to  every  honourable 
jnind,  whatever  might  be  the  politi- 
cal cree  d  of  the  interrogator.  Mr  Dun- 
das is  nephew  to  the  late  member  for 
the  city;  and  has  been  for  some  years 
in  Parliament  for  Ipswich.  He  there 
successfully  stood  a  contested  elec- 
tion against  Major  Torrens,  we  believe 
— one  of  the  political  economists — 
who  must  surely  be  dead — and  on 
the  hustings  distiimiished  himself 
by  great  presence  ofmind,  great  rea- 
diness or  talent,  and  great  strength 
of  character.  In  Parliament  he  proved 
himself  an  able,  attentive,  and  useful 
member — and  on  the  debate  on  the 
Bill,  spoke  well  on  the  side  of  the 
Constitution.  He  is  known,  in  short, 
by  all  here  who  are  not  determi- 
ned to  shut  their  eyes  and  their 
ears  against  all  merit  in  their  poli- 
tical opponents,  young  and  old  alike, 
to  be  a  person  of  good  family,  eood 
fortune,  good  education,  good  ta- 
lents, good  manners,  good  morals, 
good  business  habits,  and  eood  prin- 
ciplcs^and  worthy,  therefore,  to  re- 
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present  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  Par- 
liament. 

Good  principles— ay,  there  comes 
the  rub.  Good  principles,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  that  great  part  of  the 
population  of  Scotland  that  belongs 
to  what  we  shall  now  take  the  li- 
berty of  calling  the  Conservative  Or- 
der— Bad  principles,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  likewise  great  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  ScoUand  that  belongs  to 
what  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  (with  certain  limitations  to 
be  afterwards  attended  to)  the  Revo- 
lutionary Faction.  All  the  first, 
therefore,  desired  his  election;  all 
the  last  would  have  moved  heaven 
and  earth — and  another  region — to 
prevent  it.  They  did  move  some 
districts  of  the  second  and  third — 
but  ineffectually;  and  though  the 
Lord  Advocate  lost  his  election,  as 
yet  we  see  no  frowns  on  the  fac^  of 
the  first. 

Mr  Dundas  being  in  himself— per- 
sonally— ^thus  worthy  of  the  honour 
to  which  he  aspired — and  admitted 
to  be  so  by  all  those  in  the  ranks  of 
his  political  opponents,  who  know 
how  to  judge  ot  the  character  of  a 
gentleman — and  they  are  many — and 
in  distinct  terms  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate himself;  this  contest  was  in  no 
one  point  whatever  distinguished 
from  any  other  between  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  state.  Each 
party— on  the  one  hand  Tory,  and  on 
the  other  Whig— Reformers  and  Anti- 
reformers — or  say  rather.  Friends 
"  of  the  Bill,  tlie  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill,"  and  Foes  to 
the  Bin,  in  that  its  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  all  alteration  in  its  principle 
—and,  indeed,  also  in  its  details — 
each  party,  it  is  plain,  was  resolved 
to  do  its  best  (and  one  of  these— 
which  we  need  not  say— its  worst)  to 
carry  the  day ; — and  now,  therefore, 
from  this  little  sunny  knoll,  shaded 
by  a  single  tree,  let  us  look  over  the 
city,  and,  like  philosophers  as  we  are 
—though  not,  perhaps,  without  the 
partialities  and  prejudices  of  men — 
sitting  in  the  calm,  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  conflicting  parties,  as  exhibit- 
ed before,  durmg,  and  after  that 
election, 

"  Whereof  all  Europe  rings  from  s!^  to 
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at  least  in  the  ears  of  us  Modem 
Athenians. 

In  the  first  place,  the  canine  out- 
cry against  Mr  Dundas,  as  an  un- 
known stranger,  was  kept  up  by 
many  of  the  pack — the  cross-bred 
curs  called  yelpers — ^till  their  tongues 
lolled  out  of  Uieir  mouths,  and  they 
were  fain  to  quench  their  thirst  in 
the  ^tters.  His  character  being 
free  from  all  taint  or  stain,  even  the 
most  rabid  dared  not  to  c-alumniate 
it.  His  gentlemanly  manners,  and 
his  intelligent  mind,  pleased  all  the 
electors  whom  he  canvassed;  nor, 
among  them,  did  the  bitterest  of  his 
political  op]^onents  behave  towards 
him  otherwise  than  with  courtesy; 
but  part  of  the  press  ventured  of 
course  to  scribble  about  him,  with 
their  usual  insolence,  and  occasion- 
ally, we  believe,  also  to  compliment 
him,  jib] ugly,  on  certain  personal 
points,  of  which  they,  indeed,  must 
be  the  very  nicest  judges.  No  great 
harm  in  all  this,  surely ;  for,  though 
at  first  their  liberties  were  not  un- 
loathsome,  they  became  at  last  mere- 
ly ludicrous ;  and  their  lucubrations 
"  fit  audience  found  though  few,"  in 
the  retired  shades  of  the  Pozzi. 

But  finding  nothing  they  could 
successfully  attack  in  the  character 
of  the  candidate,  a  person  of  ex- 
cellent performance  and  high  pro- 
mise, they  turned  with  all  their  fury 
on  his  family,  and  loaded  the  name 
of  Dundas  with  all  the  vulgar  varie- 
ties of  execration.  With  too  many 
who  ought  to  have  spumed  the  slaves, 
such  wretched  ravings  were,  we  are 
sorry  to  say  it,  not  altogether  un- 
acceptable— while  to  the  palates  of 
not  a  few  they  were  even  as  marrow 
and  as  fat — ^and  they  smacked  their 
lips  as  they  gorged  the  greasy  oflRal. 
That  in  Scotland — in  Edinburgh- 
there  are  many  honourable  men  on 
grinciple  opposed  to  the  policy  that 
as  for  many  years  regulated  the 
public  conduct  of  the  members  of 
that  distinguished  family,  all  the 
world  knows;  and  they  must  always 
be  the  political  enemies  of  every  one 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Amiston. 
It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so;  and 
from  all  sucli  Mr  Dundas  must  have 
been  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
most  uncompromising  and  invete- 
rate hostility.  But  what  shall  we 
say  for  the  forgetful,  or  ungrateful,  or 
temporizing  ctew,  who  have  not  only 
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deserted  their  benefactors,  and  the 
benefactors,  in  a  thousand  things,  of 
their  country  and  its  metropolis,  but 
turn  upon  them  viperously,  and  sting 
the  hands  that  fostered  them  and  their 
families  through  a  long  period  of 
time,  when,  but  for  the  Dundasses, 
they  would  have  been  trodden  down 
under  the  feet  of  an  unsparing  fac- 
tion ?  And,  setting  all  these  personal 
considerations  aside,  what  shall  we 
say  for  them,  who,  looking  abroad 
over  this  City  of  Palaces— for,  con- 
trasted with  what  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  it  is  a  City  of  Palaces — and  over 
our  beautiful  country,  **  made  blithe 
with  plough  and  harrow,"  and  bene- 
fited in  its  agriculture,  its  manufac- 
tures, and  its  commerce,  by  none  of 
its  native  statesmen  in  such  measure 
as  by  the  great  Lord  Melville — and 
great  he  was,  and  great  they  called 
him,  when  alive  to  hear  their  wor- 
ship—because the  stream  seems  to  be 
waxing  strong  in  favour  of  that  party 
who  were  the  sworn  foes  of  himself 
and  of  his  house,  have  now  the  auda- 
city to  charge  a  candidate  for  the  re- 
presentation of  Edinburgh  with  the 
crime  of  being  a  collateral  descend- 
ant of  that  illustrious  patriot  ?  Such 
baseness,  we  know,  is  despised  and 
abhorred  even  by  the  Whigs  them- 
selves, while  they  employ,  or  suffer, 
the  services  of  the  worthless  instru- 
ments. And  what  honest  man  re- 
spects not  the  enlightened  character 
— public  and  private — of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Melville?  What  honest 
man  denies  that  he  has  had  always 
at  heart  the  good  of  Scotland,  and 
successfully  promoted  it?  The  in- 
tegrity of  the  late  member  for  the 
city — Mr  William  Dundas — was  al- 
ways beyond  suspicion — nor  did  he 
ever  cease,  to  the  best  of  his  excel- 
lent abilities,  to  promote  every  mea- 
sure that,  in  his  opinion,  was  calcu* 
lated  to  benefit  Scotland.  These 
men,  and  others  of  the  family,  be- 
longed, and  belong,  it  is  true,  to  the 
Tory  party;  and  by  tbo  Whigs  let 
their  political  principles  be  impugn- 
ed now  as  vehemently  as  heretofore ; 
but  let  no  Tories  join  the  cry,  either 
loud  or  low,  or  directly  or  indirectly 
encourauge  it  by  a  shew  of  approval 
or  Indifference,  for  at  such  a  crisis 
there  is  no  distinction  between  a 
trimmer  and  a  traitor. 

But  why,  on   euch  an  occasion, 
speak  only  of— or  to— Whigo  and 
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Tories?  Such  ts  not  our  with.  We 
speak  to  the  citLeens  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  tiie  men  of  Scotland;  and  we 
say — ^not  leaving  all  political  opinions 
out  of  view — for  on  such  an  occasion 
that  would  be  indeed  most  outrage- 
ouslj  absurd— but  giving  to  consci- 
entious differences  of  opmion— deep 
and  lasting  as  we  know  they  are,  and 
which  we  assuredly  desire  not  to 
see  extinguished  or  confused — full 
and  free  scope  and  plav,  in  pracdoe 
as  well  as  principle-fallowing  to  all 
men  expression  of  them  to  the  utmost 
verge  even  of  such  license  as  must 
alwavs  prevail  during  a  season  of 
political  excitement — as  cheerfully 
mnting  all  this  to  the  opponents  m 
Sfr  Dundas,  as  they,  we  hope,  are 
willing  to  grant  it  to  his  supporters — 
we  then  say,  that  the  hubbub  and 
hullabaloo  that  have  been  for  weeks 
echoing  and  reverberating  throueh 
our  lanes  and  closes,  from  the  hole- 
and-comer  committees  of  tag-rag^ 
and-bobtail  against  the  very  name  of 
our  member,  howled  as  they  have 
been  bv  the  rabble-rout,  are  dis- 
sracefuJ  to  the  city — as  long  as  that 
Figure  stands  on  the  Monument  in 
St  Andrew^s  Square,  erected  by  gra- 
titude in  lasting  memory  of  the 
dead;  and  that  iQl  who  like  or  fear 
that  hideous  vociferation,  are  bound 
in  consistency  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  propose  to  the  citizens  that 
that  statue  shall  be  pulled  down, 
and  that  pillar  prostrated,  and  not  a 
vestige  left  there  of  any  memorial  of 
Melville.  There  would  not  be  want- 
ing apostate  and  renegade  miscreants 
amon^  the  ingrates  to  go  witii  pick 
and  shovel  to  work.  But  before  it 
comes  to  that,  we  must  bridle  liiese 
operatives,  and  it  shall  not  be  with 
a  snaffle,  but  a  curb. 

The  Lord  Advocate  entered  the  field 
personally  a  few  dajrs  after  Mr  Dun- 
das.  All  alone  that  side  of  the  course 
on  which  Mr  Dundas  was  to  run  (for 
the  City-Plate— one  heat)  had  been 
dug  treacherous  pitfalls,  and  strewn 
thickets  of  thorns  and  furze,  which 
it  was  expected  would  either  cause 
him  to  bolt,  or  be  distanced ;  while 
the  turf  on  his  Lordship's  side  was 
smooth  as  a  shaven  lawn,  and  in  fine 
order  for  a  daisy-cutter.  Even  before 
the  riders  mounted,  tiie  crowd  had 
decreed  the  prize;  and  during  the 
race  one  could  hardly  see  the  flog- 
ghig  and  spurring,  for  the  moving 
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I  of  vociferation  that  afiut  out  all 
view  of  the  goal.  At  the  distance- 
post,  you  might  have  covered  them 
with  a  sheet  On  reaching  the  ropea^ 
his  lordship  seemed  to  be  making  a 
littie  lee-way ;  when  about  fifty  yards 
from  home  he  began  to  swerve — and 
at  the  judges'  stand  he  was  beat  by 
three  good  lengths,  though  certainly 
in  any  thing  but  a  canter. 

But  to  speak  less  sportingly,  the 
whole  Whig  party,  with  all  theur  col- 
lected cndrt,  and  united  intrigue, 
sought  to  drive  MrDundas  off  the  field, 
by  intimidating  the  Council.  All  fair 
means  were  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  all  foui^tiie  fair,we  would 
fain  believe,  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
and  his  personal  and  political  friends, 
the  foul  by  the  lowest  of  his  unhired 
and  undesired  adherents.  The  fafar 
consisted,  among  other  legitimate  ap- 
pliances, of  the  most  unbounded  and 
e»iggerated  panegjrrics  on  his  Lord- 
ship^sgenius,  talents,  leaming.virtuea, 
ana  patriotism.  Never  before  had  tlie 
world  seen  such  a  man.  In  literft- 
tore  as  well  as  in  law,  in  philosophy 
as  well  as  in  politics,  he  was  Nature's 
paragon.  To  oppose  him  appeared 
to  be  absolutely  impious;  tne  folly 
of  such  opposition  was  lost  in  its 
wickedness ;  and  the  **  universal 
EdinburgHh  Whig-nation"  set  up  as 
tiieir  idol  and  worshipped  it— exe- 
crating all  who  refused  to  do  so  as 
heretics — the  distinguished  ex-editor 
of  the  Edkiburgh  Review. 

Now,  that  BIr  Jeflflrey— allow  us  to 
call  him  by  a  name  justly  celebrated 
—is  a  person  of  brilliant  and  various 
talents,  of  the  highest  professional 
eminence,  and  most  estimable  and 
delightful  in  private  life — we,  who 
are  not  among  tlie  number  of  his 
idolaters,  feel  the  sincerest  satisfac- 
tion in  declaring,  if  not  in  such  ele- 
gant language,  we  hope  with  at  least 
as  clear  an  understanding  as  even 
the  Deacon  of  the  Tailors.  The 
Deacons,  indeed,  of  no  fewer  than 
Eleven  Corporations  memorialized 
the  Town  Council  in  eulogy  of  Mr 
Jeffrey's  incomparable  literary  pow- 
ers and  acquirements,  which  seemed 
justly  to  have  excited  their  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  They  have 
now  rashly  given,  we  think,  their 
sanction  to  all  his  critical  dicta;  and 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  and  many 
a  hapless  scribe  beside,  must  vefl 
tiieir  faces  before  the  BimnetmakevB 
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««blath  dMp  before  die  Dyers-Hmd, 
ts  thef  value  a  aound  akiiii  offer  no 
resistance  to  the  Hammermen.  The 
Eleven  are  alldelighted  with  hit  liter- 
ature^and  virtuallj  declare,  that  with- 
out elegant  literature,  no  man  ought 
to  represent  in  Parliament  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  nation  of  ffentlemen. 
Whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  must  be 
a  critic  One  of  the  Eleven  speaks  of 
9  the  eminent  services  he  has  render- 
ed his  countnr,"— -without  thinldng  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  details-- 
leaving  the  Council  to  establish  the 
generu  principle  by  an  induction  of 
particular  facts.  And  others  speak 
of  him— as  we  observe  he  did  t'other 
day  of  himself  at  Perth — as  having 
been  for  many  years  the  firm  and  con- 
sistent friend  of  reform.  We  observe, 
however,  that  considerable  caution  is 
observed  by  most  of  the  memorialists 
In  speaking  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  political 
writtngs  j  we  know  not  whether  be- 
cause they  are  not  so  familiar  with 
them  as  with  his  purely  literary  la- 
bours, or  because  their  lieht  has  been 
dimmed  or  extinguished  m  that  other 
br^hter  lustre. 

Meanwhile  were  held  meetings  of 
what  were  called— if  we  mistake  not 
— the  Inhabitants— or  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  I  at  which  Hiehland  laird 
and  Lowland  loon  dediumed  away 
in  pane^3rrlc  on  the  Friend  of  die 
People,  in  all  sorts  of  styles — the  bu- 
siness-like and  acute  matter-of-fact 
•r  no-matter-of-fact  of  die  leading 
lawyer— the  prolix  prosinese  of  the 
fast  superannuating  young  pleader 
at  the  side-bar — die  unswaliowable 
prescriptions  of  -formal  physician, 
contrary  to  all  use  and  wont  of  the 
craft,  embodied  in  naudcal  slang, 
picked  up  apparently  in  Cockaigne 
.—the  rhodomontade  of  half-pay  offi- 
cer, buckled  up  to  the  black  stock. 
In  a  blue  surtout,  by  no  means  rough 
in  the  pile — and  die  raving  of  Dunne- 
wassal  from  the  mountain,  which  we 
should  not  fear  to  back  at  odds 
against  any  bit  of  insanity,  of  equal 
length,  from  any  cell  in  B^edlam. 

liiat  most  influential  of  all  bodies, 
too,  the  Edinburgh  Political  Union, 
like  a  clocking  nen,  gathered  its 
chickens  under  Ha  wings — most  of 
which  were  shiverinr  in  the  pip— 
and  amidst  much  chuckling,  there 
was  a  sound  uttered  by  one  cock, 
which  with  some  pMsed  current  for 
crowing,  but  which  seemed  to  our 
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'We  but  heard  the  echo— about 
as  senseless  a  scrauch  as  ever  dis^* 
turbed  a  dunghill.  We  are  far»  how** 
ever,  from  meaning  any  disrespect 
to  the  Political  Union,  which,  though 
laughed  at  by  all  but  its  members, 
and  we  must  believe  by  manv  too 
even  of  them,  and  the  most  childish 
of  all  nurseries  for  radicals  in  daidle 
or  dotage,  we  cannot  help  liking- 
while,  on  other  grounds,  we  have 
much  esteem  for  more  than  one  of  its 
members.  The  newspaper  editors 
here  do  not  patronise  It,  and  under 
their  scowl  what  flower,  however  fair, 
will  not  wither  ?  For  our  own  parts, 
we  should  wish  to  see  it  more  pros- 
perous, which  it  never  can  be  till  it 
u  commonly  consistent;  for  such  is 
their  power  of  miscellaneous  swal- 
low, tnat  the  Unionists  strenuously 
recommended  the  Town-Council  to 
elect  Mr  Jeffrey-^-in  furtherance,  we 
presume,  of  the  polidcal  objects  which 
It  is  the  beginning  and  will  be  the 
end  of  their  own  existence  to  pro- 
mote—short Parliaments  and  vote  by 
ballot— these  being  the  two  measures 
which  Mr  Jeffrey  has  lately  set  his 
face  against  most  frowningly,  and 
pledged  himself  to  oppose,  as  preg- 
nant with  confusion  and  ruin  to  all 
regular  and  established  goverument. 

The  Edinburgh  Polidcal  Union, 
too,  holds  fast,  it  would  appear,  by 
the  ricirts  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  creed  in 
its  literary  faith)  and  one  young 
gendeman,  as  learned  as  he  is  face- 
dous,  delighted  the  assemblage  by  a 
wonderfiiC— nay,  almost  a  miraculous 
tale  of  his  having;  absolutely — and 
bond  ftde — with  his  own  eyes — and 
no  decepdon — seen  translations  into 
the  French  tongue  or  the  German, 
we  forget  which,  of  certain  extracts 
from  ardcles  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Monks  of  St  Bernard,  who  gloat- 
ed over  them  with  greedier  eyes  than 
did  ever  priest  over  virgin  kneeliug 
at  die  confessional ! 

The  young,  and  indeed  also  the 
middle-aged  and  old  Modem  Atheni- 
ans, have  got  a  read  v  knack  of  ma- 
king tibemselves  publicly  ridiculous, 
by  oinding  themselves  into  small 
knots — bouquets,  where  a  few  fresh 
flowers  are  somedmes  mingled  with 
those  that  have  long  been  faded,  and 
with  weeds  that  were  better  dead- 
end thus  flaundng  themselves  abroad 
on  the  eye  of  our  litde  world  here. 
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which  is  a6  ready  with  its  admiration 
of  any  thing  new  to-day,  as  it  is  with  its 
contempt  to-morrow.  At  present,  no 
individual  can  be  sufficiently  obscure 
or  absurd  to  be  entitled  to  a  denial 
of  admission  into  any  Society,  Union, 
or  Club — literary  or  political — of 
which  one  object  is  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Reform.  Every  prig  and 
puppy  who,  from  prating  habits,  sup- 
poses he  has  a  voice,  vnshes  that  it 
may  be  heard  by  the  ministry,  and 
the  nation,  and  the  king^and  must 
in  some  place  or  other,  so  public  as 
to  be  at  least  out  of  his  papa's  house, 
make  a  speech,  to  be  foisted  into 
some  newspaper,  mutilated  and  in 
great  affliction.  If  the  younff  De- 
mosthenes has  not  had  sumcient 
stroUings  on  Leith  or  Portobello 
sands,  with  some  chucky-stones  in 
his  mouth,  he  confines  himself  to 
writing,  and  adds  his  signature  to  a 
requisition.  It  gratifies  us  to  see 
that  the  Six-Feet  Club  have  kept 
themselves  aloof  from  this  folly— 
though  Lord  ErroFs  body-euard— 
and  henceforth,  in  our  eyes,  £ey  will 
seem  to  hold  their  heads  higher  than 
ever. 

The  Whigs  of  Scotland  have  their 
headquarters,  of  course,  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  numbering  among  them 
some  men  of  great,  and  many  men  of 
considerable  abilities,  ready  enough 
with  tongue  and  pen,  tiiough  tongue 
be  their  more  powerful  weapon, 
which  they  keep  wagging  indefatiga- 
bly  in  pursuance  of  afl  political  purpo- 
ses, however  apparentiy  insignificant 
— you  may  imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
shout  set  up  on  this  occasion,  by  so 
many  active  agents,  in  honour  of  their 
Great  Sultan.  Pipes  and  trumpets 
(they  can  be  purchased  for  a  penny) 
were  never  for  a  moment  silent,  and 
the  piffles  who  played  upon  them 
conceited  themselves  musicians. 
Even  the  **  God-help-you-silly-ones" 
of  the  set,  bestirrea  diemselves  sur- 
prisingly; and  still  the  cheep  was, 
•'A  Jeffi-ey!  a  Jeffrey!"  from  the 
beaks  of  tiie  tiniest  bantams.  The 
newspaper  press,  with  almost  the  ex- 
ceptions alone  of  the  always  stanch 
and  spirited  Evening  Post,  and  the 
now  nght-thinking  and  judicious  Ad- 
vertiser, kept  up  a  ceaseless,  though 
often  ill-directed  fire  of  paper  pellets 
of  pan^yric  on  the  man  of  the  peo> 
pie ;  and  thus,  on  the  day  of  election, 
Mr  Jeffrey  had  really  much  need  of  a 
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slave  to  keep  whii 
"  Remember,  O  ' 
art  mortal  I*' 

In  all  this,  it  is  too  plain  almost  to 
bear  mention,  that  notning  was  heard 
but  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Whig  party  through  all  its  rest- 
less organs ;  yet  had  that  party  the 
audacity  to  cieclare,8nd  some  of  them 
the  folly  to  believe^ — ^for  the  delusions 
of  unprincipled  and  self-conceited 
weakness  are  incredible — ^that  it  waa 
the  voice  of  the  whole  dty,  nay,  of 
the  entire  nation ! 

Had  the  party  been  satisfied  with 
such  vain-glorious  assumptions  and 
assertions,  their  behaviour  had  been 
worthy  but  of  laughter;  but  while 
they  thus  raised  ttieir  idol  to  the 
skies,  they  strove  to  sink  all  who 
would  not  worship  it  into  the  dust— > 
after  having  bedaubed  one  and  all  of 
them  over  with  filth  that  flies  filthier 
from  the  hands  that  hurl  it.  With 
several  of  the  newspfqpers  there  waa 
but  one  general  rule,  without  any 
exceptions*  Every  man  who  opposed 
the  Bill  was  a  fool,  or  knave,  or  both ; 
the  abusive,  but  somewhat  vague, 
epithet  "  boroughmongers*'  being 
first  applied  to  them  alf— they  were 
pictured  as  all  wallowing  in  politi- 
cal profligacy  and  corruption;  and 
this  language  was,  with  aU  the  funi- 
liar  insolence  of  low-bom  and  lower- 
bred  apostates,  levelled  not  against 
this  or  that  individual,whose  conspi- 
cuous talent  or  integrity  mi^ht  have 
made  him  a  mark  for  Uieir  mire— for 
the  calumniators  we  allude  to  are  the 
obscurest  dastards— but  against  all 
those  classes  of  citizens  whose  opi- 
nions they  knew  to  be  adverse  to 
such  a  plan  of  Reform  as  blunders 
in  the  three  bills — with  the  prind- 

J)le6  and  details  of  which  these  starve- 
ing  scribes  are  at  this  moment  as 
ignorant  as  they  are  of  the  meaning 
of  the  simplest  Latin  sentence  they 
have  ever  misquoted  We  allude  not 
now  to  any  of  the  long-established  and 
consistent  papers— sucb,for  example, 
as  the  Scotsman,  which  has  all  along 
advocated  the  same  principles,  and  is 
entitled  now  to  advocate  Uiem  more 
strongly  than  ever— nor  to  the  Ob- 
s^ver,  which,  though  its  politics  be 
too  moderate  for  our  taste,  is  edited 
by  a  Bcholiu'  and  gentleman — ^but 
chieflyto  those  apostate  upstart8,thvt 
from  Tories,  high  or  low,  have  be- 
come Whig  or  Radical.   Into  their 
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cohinmB  comtnuiiictttioiis  ard  con* 
Blantlf  admitted,  of  which  their  re«- 
puted  editors,  men  of  character,  if 
they  eyer  think  of  the  past,  must  be  . 
in  their  hearts,  and  on  their  faces, 
most  painfully  ashamed.  Of  the 
Electors,  supposed  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  Mr  Dundasysome  wretched 
ingrates  have  lately  written  with  a 
libellous  quill,  ludicrously  quivering 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  law ;  and 
with  the  most  brutal  threats  they 
have  at  times  kept  mingling  the  most 
nauseous  flatteries,  as  if  on  wiping 
their  slaver  from  his  sleeve,  any 
honest  man  could  think  it  worth  his 
whUe  to  consider  whether  it  had 
been  spat  in  the  drivel  of  fear  or  fa^ 
▼ou  r.  Seemed  you  but  to  shew  to  their 
bleared  eyes  but  one  single  solitary 
symptom  of  being  like  themselves,  an 
apostate,  and  the  shout  in  a  moment 
would  have  been,  **  hail  eoodfellow 
well-met,  we  are  all  Friends  of  Free- 
dom.'* Had  it  been  but  suspected  that 
you  were  even  candid  to  the  claims 
of  Mr  Dundas,  you  would  have  been 
aet  down  instantly  and  thenceforth  as 
a  corruptionist. 

But  this  was  but  a  small  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Billmen.  They 
kept  threatening  the  electors  who 
should  vote  for  Mr  Dundas  with  ven^ 
geance,  and  pointed  their  fingers  at 
them  in  the  face  of  a  populace,  whom 
their  base  and  brutal  arts  had  exas- 
perated and  infuriated ;  and  warned 
them,  "  but  with  no  friendly  voice," 
that  if  blood  were  shed — which  pro- 
bably it  would  be — ^if  the  people 
were  defrauded  of  their  right  to  the 
Lord  Advocate— for  it  seems  his 
Lordship  is  their  natural  or  acqui- 
red property— that  it  would  lie  at 
their  doors,  and  for  ever  stain  their 
threahcrfds.  No  more  savage  system 
of  intimidation  ever  ragi^  in  Puis 
under  the  sway  of  the  Jacobins,  than 
that  which  was  transacted  here— on 
a  small  scale  indeed— against  all 
those  respectable  citizens  who  were 
supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
'*  corrupt  candidate,"  forsooth — a 
man,  like  his  fathers  before  him,  and 
all  his  race,  of  the  highest  and  most 
stainless  honour,  equal  to  that  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  himself,  and  far  su- 
perior indeed  to  that  of  many,  if  not 
most,  or  all  of  his  noisiest  agents  and 
supporters. 

People  living  in  a  prodigious  place 
^e  London,  can  have  no  notion  of 


the  power  of  politfcal  pets^mal  perse^ 
cution  in  a  small  spot  like  Edinburgh* 
One  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  in- 
habitants, what  the  deuce  need  yoil 
care  for  an  angry  buzz,  here  and  there, 
at  a  few  points  of  the  immense  and 
enormous  hive  ?  In  your  own  cell 
you  are  secure — and  make  or  eat 
your  own  honey,  without  caring  ei- 
ther for  drones  or  workers.  Seldom 
or  never  does  a  long  lank  wasp  force 
his  way  beneath  the  lintel  of  your 
skep,  and  threaten  to  sting  you  to 
death,  unless  ^ou  suffer  him  to  rum- 
mage at  will  m  the  interior,  and  to 
convert  your  balmy  store  into  poison. 
We  mean  by  a  long  lank  wasp,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  ferocious 
political  agent  of  some  fine  or  thin* 
skinned  candidate,  who  darkens  the 
doors  of  your  domicile  daily  till  he 
finds  you  in  the  dumps  or  dismals, 
and  wrings  or  rugs  your  vote  out  of 
your  conscience ;  and  then  leaves  you 
naked  of  principles,  and  covered  with 
promises,  as  sorry  a  sight  as  mav  be 
seen  in  a  summer's  day.  Bribery 
and  corruption,  we  doubt  not,  are 
plentiful  as  blackberries  in  London ; 
but  her  citizens  of  credit  an  d  renown, 
during  times  of  politiod  ferment,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  elective  fian- 
chise,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  we  believe, 
exposed  to  an  organized  system  of 
merciless  persecution,  whose  minis- 
ters haunt  their  daily  and  nightly  life, 
and  threaten,  if  they  withstand  it,  to 
cut  them  off  from  fire  and  water. 
Nay,  such  political  persecution  is  no^ 
we  verily  believe,  m  England  at  all ; 
she  has  tfo  such  tyrants — no  such 
slaves.  But  Scotland,  small  and  s»* 
rage,  (start  not  at  our  seemingly  in- 
consistent speech,)  has  many  of  both 
breeds— or  rather,  here  many  Whig 
tjrrants  do  sometimes,  on  such  occa- 
sions, prevail  over  a  few  Tory  slaves, 
and,  with  liberty  on  their  lips,  afiBx 
to  the  limbs  of  their  victims,  irons 
that  eat  into  the  bone— and  into  the 
soul.  It  needs  rare  strength  of  mind 
to  stand  Dut  against  sudi  devilry ; 
imps  swarm  round  ^our  very  hearth, 
and  Satan  himself,  m  the  Figure  of  a 
tall  man  in  black,  or  perhaps  in  blue, 
with  cord  breeches  and  top-boots, 
assails  you  on  your  threshold,  over 
which  you  have  neglected  to  nail  a 
demon-driving  horseshoe.  The  lost 
elector  goes  to  bed  dazed  in  despair, 
and,  wiScing  early  in  the  morning, 
shivers  to  feel  that  he  is  no  longer  an 
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honest iiiiii|—f<Mr  that  he  **  has  sdd 
to  brass  what  gold  could  never  buy/' 
.  Never  anywhere  in  small  ioA 
lavage  Scotland^  had  the  poliUcal 
persecutor  been  abroad,  with  the 
tootUdns  and  the  thumbildns  that 
crush  the  heart»  in  such  truculence 
as  in  Edinburgh  on  this  Election* 
Men's  wives  were  tampered  with— 
we  mean  their  fears  and  their  loves 
for  their  own  husbands;  and  small 
families  of  children— consisting^  per* 
haps,  each  of  about  a  dozen— in  si- 
lence or  in  squall  bes^eched  daddy 
to  vote  for  the  Lord  Advocate,  thai 
they  might  see  his  Bill.  It  must 
have  happen^  that  the  elector  who 
had  resolved  to  vote  according  to 
his  conscience,  did,  in  some  instan* 
ees,  begin  to  doubt  if  he  were  hu- 
man—amd  not  a  misbege^n  and 
almost  anonymous  monster.  What  I 
shall  seventeen  citizens  presume  to 
set  up  their  private  or  public  opi* 
nion  against  seventeen  or  aeventj^ 
thousand  ?  Are  they  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  all  the  Eleven  Cor* 
potations,  each  with  a  distinguished 
|)Mcon  at  its  head  ?  If  they  thuik  so-* 
why  then  they  are  fools— if  they  do 
not  think  so— but  vote  against  the 
man  of  the  people— then  they  are 
knaves ;  but  whether  fools  or  knaves, 
or  both,  let  them  out  their  cocen'd 
consdenees,  and  come  over,  and  then 
the  dty  shall  celebrate  their  names 
in  annual  pomps,  instead  of  tramps 
hawking  them,  as  now,  about  the 
streets  m  of^Mrobrious  ballads. 

That  seventeen  citizens— for  such 
proved  to  be  the  amouiit— should 
suppose  themselves  suffidentiy  ca* 
pactous  to  contain  the  wisdom  of 
seventeen  or  even  of  seventy  thou- 
sand, does,  indeed,  at  first  hearing, ' 
seem  not  a  little  presumptuous,  taSa 
such  self-conceit  appears  not  undo* 
serving  of  reproof,  or  even  punlsli- 
ment  But,  on  consideration,  'tis 
not  more  unreasonable  than  for  se- 
venteen or  seventy  thousand  to  blow 
their  stomachs  up  with  the  windy 
belief  that  ^ey  are  eonttnent  of  th^ 
lore  of  ftt  least  a  million.  On  the 
jowest  computation  there  must  be 
some  million  AnU-Roformers  and 
Moderate  Reformers  —  Tories  — 
within  the  four  seas;  and  iHiile  they 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  presump- 
tuous sevMiteen,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  knodc  the 
iweath  out  of  the  bdUea  of  the  ins<>* 


lent  seventeen  thousand*  till  vou 
think  you  hear  the  bursthigor  all 
^e  bladders  in  the  island.  This  Is 
the  only  logical  mode  of  putting  the 
question— and  exposes,  it  wiU  be 
seen,  the  WhiKs  of  Edinburgh,  what- 
ever may  be  Uieir  numbers,  when  in 
a  state  of  fancied  security  to  cssti* 
gation,  which  it  would  be  equally 
disagreeable  to  hear  as  to  see,  and 
indeed  odious  alike  to  all  the  senses. 
A  few  grains  of  modesty,  therefore^ 
might  not  be  amiss  to  relieve  their 
swollen  stomachs— and  so  save  them 
from  the  necessity  of  having  re- 
course to  medicine  ^  made  of  sterner 
stuff,"  which  would  waste  them  to 
shadows. 

The  same  Icffic  applies  stricdy  to 
the  question  of  honesty.  That  any 
seventeen  citizens  should  have  more 
honesty  than  seventeen  or  seventy 
thousand,  we  should  hop»— vdthout 
selecti<m — ^for  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  is  unlikely ;  though  it  will  be 
nranted  that  it  Is  certain  there  must 
be  among  them  less  dishonesty;— 
hut  then,  again,  what  can  the  amount 
be  of  the  honesty  of  such  a  mere 
trifle  of  men,  as  sevmiteen  or  seven- 

L thousand,  in  comparison  with 
of  some  millions  ?  And  by  what 
powers  of  the  diffSsrential  calculus 
mightLa  Place  himself,  were  he  now 
alive,  woric  out  the  result,  in  tliat 
more  than  **  inredudble  case,"— if 
you  will  allow  us  to  confuse  geome- 
try and  algebra, — where  the  thou^ 
sands  happen  to  be  Whigs,  and  the 
millionsYories? 

And  this  brings  us  back,  with  a 
beautiful  airy  motion,  like  that  of  a 
glad  bird  on  fiill-imp'd  wing  float- 
bkg  through  the  sunshine  homeward 
to  its  native  tree— back  to  the  tower 
of  Toryism,  the  stronghold  of  truth. 
The  seventeen  electors  uttered  the 
voice  of  the  friends— die  fourteen 
electors  uttered  the  voice  of  the 
foes— we  use  the  words  in  a  pditicd 
sense— of  their  native  land.  Look  at 
the  Scotch  counties— listen  to  the 
speeches  of  sudi  men  as  Sir  George 
Murray  and  Sir  George  Clerk,  and 
compare  theb  eloquent  speeches 
with  such  dismal  drivel  as  the  at- 
tempt of  that  apparent  imbecile,  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  t'other  day,  at  our 
County  Meeting,  or  with  such  in- 
flammatory Radicalism  as  that  of  Mr 
Maxwell— -thou^  Ae  is  a  man  oi  ta^ 
leula,  accompUdimentSy  and  wortt^ 
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ti»  mare'a  the  pity  he  so  ahould  speak 
'—and  tken  dare  to  talk  of  the  inteU 
ligence  of  all  the  Counties,  as  well 
as  of  tbe  Boroughs,  being  in  favour 
of  the  abortion. 

What,  then,  was  tbe  real  meaning 
of  this  audacious  and  profligate  de- 
mand and  command,  that  the  seven* 
teen  should  elect  Uie  Lord  Advo- 
cate? RUum  teneatUf-^ThaX  the 
Tory  power  should  lower  its  ban- 
ners to  the  Whig,  without  a  blow, 
deliver  up  its  camp,  and  be  marched, 
bound  two  and  two,  under  the  yoke. 
Unstomachable  insolence  I  bespeak* 
Ing  tyranny  that  had  suddenly  lost 
its  senses,  in  its  supposed  escape 
from  a  lonff  life  of  servitude  I 

Let  us  tie  down  these  idiot  Whig 
despots  to  the  iron  prison-bed  they 
had  prepared  for  us  Tory  kinffs,  and 
admmisfer  to  them  some  of  their 
own  intended  discipline.  Do  tbey 
eay,  that  in  all  cases-^everywhere 
else  as  weU  as  in  Edinburgh — where 
a  celebrated  man  of  sixty  opposes 
an  uncelebrated  man  of  thirty— he 
shall  be  elected  hy  them,  Tory,  in 
preference  to  Whig?  Ckuhier  Mr 
Kennedy  then,  though  he  is  fat, 
fair,  and  forty— and  elect  Chris- 
topher North.  Do  they  say,  that 
in  every  contest  for  city  or  coun- 
ty, th<^  political  principles  of  the 
candidates  must  by  their  respec*- 
tive  friends  be  set  aside,  and  no- 
thing be  considered  but  talent,  or 
the  reputadon  of  talent,  or  the  glory 
of  grimed  hair?  Do  they  say,  that 
no&ing  else  shall  be  considered,  in 
addition,  but  the  voice  of  tbe  majo- 
rity, thoufl^h  that  majority  be  com- 
posed entu-ely  of  their  own  political 
roes  ?  Bah  I  They  would  bluster  till 
they  were  black  in  the  face  to  bring 
in,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
—Mr  Robert  Hunter ! 

If  not — let  them  commence  their 
career — and,  out  of  courtesy,  the  To- 
ries will  follow  them  on  their  grand 
discovery  of  a  new  patriotism.  Let 
them  work  a  miracle  before  our  no 
longer  incredulous  eyes,  and  when 
they  have  tbe  black  and  white  balls 
in  tiieir  own  hands,  send  to  Parliap 
ment  half  a  score,  or  half  a  dozen, 
or  even  one  old,  eloquent,  ingenious, 
and  amiid>le  Tory — ^the  brilliant 
counterpart  of  Mr  Je£Eirey — in  prefe- 
rence to  a  young,  tongue-tiea,  un- 
idea'd,  and  sulky  Whig— the  cloudy 
counterpart  of  Sir  Jou^  DaliympU 
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—and  then  we  shall  eonfesa  tha^ 
their  practice  is  consistent  with  their 
profession— that  the  world  must  b€( 
very  near  its  end — and  that  there 
will  be  no  loud  laughing  even  foi^ 
the  Times'  reporter  in  Parliament^ 
on  a  motion  by  Mr  Perceval  for  a  ge^ 
neral  fast 

.  Political  principles,  forsooth  I  re- 
form I  What  do  these  useless  wordflf 
of  a  few  unmeaning  syllables  sig- 
nify, when  genius  is  in  the  field,  ar- 
raved  in  his  golden  helmet  and  re- 
fulgent  arms.'  Blow,  heralds  1  blow  I 
dear  the  way,  cavaliers  ! — for  lo 
**  star-bright  his  head  appears,*'  and 
the  wide  welkin  of  Scotland  is  torn 
with  one  national  shout  that  hails 

the  glorious  advance  of Sir  Wal* 

ter  Scott.  There  is  a  Knight  of  the 
Shire  I  His  **  European  reputation" 
is  even  equal  to  that  of  tbe  illuscri* 
ous  £x-£ditor*of  tbe  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. Yet  hear  it,  ye  Whigs,  and 
give  ear,  O  thou  radical,  **  the  fore? 
most  man  of  all  Vm  world"  is  as- 
sailed bv  culprits  you  cherish,  with 
a  dismal  hiss,  the  sound  of  public 
scorn  I  Return  him  to  Parliament  t 
No  I  Rather  than  that  hi  should 
have  his  vote,  not  a  Whig,  or  Whig* 
linff,  but  would  pluck  up  courage  to 
endure,  without  much  shrieking,  the 
martyrdom  of  the  first  joint  of  hie 
little  finger  chopped  clean  off  above 
the  dirt-encircled  nail— and  express^ 
es  would  be  sent  all  over  oroad 
Scotland  to  announce  the  glorious 
intelligence  that  a  Cockney-cub,  the 
reput^  author  of  a  rejected  article 
for  the  Edinburgh,  was  cutting  his 
monkey  capers,  to  the  delisht  of  all 
true  believers,  at  the  top  of  the  polL 
The  truth  is— the  truth  must  be-^ 
that  tbe  Whigs  care  little  or  nothing 
— ^in  most  cases — about  the  talents  m 
their  own  members  of  Parliament, 
provided  only  they  stick  to  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  their  creed.  This  ao* 
counts — and  there  is  no  other  equal- 
ly handsome  explanation  of  tbe  fact 
—for  the  excessive  stupidity  of  the 
Scotch  Whig  members  of  Parliament 
There  are  many  men  of  talent  in  the 
party — then  why  do  they  in  Parii»- 
ment  so  rarely  appear  ?  The  men  of 
talent  are  generally  embarrassed  in 
their  circumstances,  or  if  not,  tied  to 
the  professional  oar ;  they  lie  by,  and 
send  up  some  richer  ninny  who  prates 
at  their  dispose— and  at  their  cram* 
jning;  and  thua  cooks  at  a  diatanof 
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rule  the  roftst  wliicli  their  creature 
merely  turns ;  tbey  wind  up  the  jack, 
and  round  he  goes ;  when  about  to 
go  down,  another  wrench  on  the 
wheel,  and  away  he  flies  reasoning  in 
a  circle ;  or  in  this  age  of  improve- 
ment, especially  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  our  friend  revolves  by  bis  own 
smoke,  which,  like  a  good  and  grate- 
ful boy,  he  in  turn  consumes. 

Thus,  and  hence,  when  by  the 
chances  and  changes  in  the  political 
world,  the  Whigs  found  such  a  man 
as  Mr  Je£Frey— Lord  Advocate— and 
had  him  to  send  to  Parliament — 
his  genius,  glorious  through  their 
ffloom,  seemed  to  be  the  only  light 
in  heaven,  and  they  called  on  the 
stars  at  his  sight  not  only  to  hide 
their  diminished  heads,  but  to  retire 
from  the  contest,  and  from  their  own 
dim  nooks  afar  not  to  venture  even 
so  much  as  to  twinkle  towards  the 
luminary  ^at  flamed  unapproachably 
over  the  whole  region. 

Perhaps,  then,  we  are  not  going 
too  far  in  saying  that  liberty  was  not 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  our  late 
Election.  To  a  lover  of  liberty  like 
the  Lord  Advocate,  the  want  of  that 
feature  must  have  'disfigured  its 
whole  face,  and  given  it  the  look  of 
a  diseased  wanton  who  had  lost  her 
nose.  Yet  his  lordship,  a  few  months 
before,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  borough  or  two  even  more  uncome- 
ly ;  nor  do  we  think  that  his  own  con- 
duct at  Forfar  was  such  as  to  kindle 
a  smile  on  the  countenance  of  that 
flirtinff  fair.  It  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,' that  the  feather  he 
added  to  his  cap  in  Fife,  whatever 
might  have  been  thought  of  it  in  that 
kingdom,  possessed,  if  a  peculiar, 
not  a  ver^  pure,  lustre  on  this  side 
of  the  Fnth.  His  friends  could  only 
be  silent  with  regard  to  his  availing 
himself  of  the  vote  of  Dundee,  which 
still  stood  disfranchised,  to  get  him- 
self ill(»B[ally  thrust  into  the  House. 
He  baa  himself  been  counsel  for 
Colonel  Ogiivy,  and  had  given  his 
opinion  that  Dundee  had  no  right  to 
send  a  delegate  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion, an  opinion  which  was  after- 
wards at  once  confirmed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  worthless 
as  every  one  knew  the  vote  to  be,  it 
was  grasped  at  even  by  a  high-minded 
man ;  while  he  and  his  adherents  set 
«vcry  engine  to  work  to  raise  the 
popuUr  &ling  in  his  favour^  and. 
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by  harangues  and  inflammatory  pla» 
cards,  and  by  the  nimiou^use  of 
the  diligence  of  the  law  (arrestment 
of  a  voter  for  debt,  a  most  meail 
expedient,)  he  had  nearly  succeed- 
ed in  securing  a  majority  of  votes 
in  Cupar.  The  mob  there  was  in 
his  favour,  and  he  and  his  deputies 
rhow  dignified  they !)  received  with 
delight  Its  acclamations,  leaving  the 
other  party  and  their  friends  to  be 
hooted  and  pelted  without  ofiering 
any  protection.  The  aflfiair  was  not 
very  serious,  and  little  or  no  mischief 
done;  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
mob  of  Forfar,  incredible  as  it  may 
UQw  appear,  were  against  his  lord- 
ship; and  though  the  afiair  there 
was  as  little  serious  as  at  Cupar, 
and  little  or  no  mischief  done  there 
either,  except  that  his  lordship  **  was 
rubbed,"  an  express  was  sent  off  tn- 
stanter  to  Perth  for  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons, whose  clanking  hoofs,  ere 
rosy-fingered  mom  tipt  with  fire  the 
steeple  of  that  ancient  burgh,  dis- 
turbed many  a  dream,  and  awoke  the 
burgesses  from  their  ideal  worlds  of 
bliss.  We  shall  see,  by  and  by,  Uiat 
his  lordship's  militaiy  ardour  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  intermittent  fever 
— and  excited  by  alarms  only  on  one 
side  of  the  House. 

By  the  vote  of  a  non-existence 
the  Lord  Advocate  got  into  Parlia- 
ment— and  by  a  vote  that  was  a  non- 
existence he  may  be  said  to  have 
carried  the  second  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  The  glorious  Unit  was 
a  cipher. 

How  sarcastically  Mr  Croker  cut 
his  Lordship  up  for  that  undaunt- 
ed deception,  after  his  having  had 
the  injuaicious,  or  rather  infatuated 
audacity  to  accuse  all  the  members 
legally  and  honourably  returned  for 
boroughs,  of  occupying  seats  they  had 
no  ri^ht  to  there,  and  of  speaking  and 
of  being  about  to  vote  unconstitution- 
ally on  tne  Great  Question!  They  were 
in  his  Lordship's  haughty  eyes  -—in- 
terlopers ;  then  what  was  he  who  had 
practised  a  political  cheat  upon  a 
political  cheat,  and  was  sitting  there 
at  the  moment,  not  on  a  sound  vote 
of  a  rotten  borough,  but  bolstered  up 
by  the  fag-end  of  a  dead  borough, 
that  had  once  been  the  rottenest  of 
the  rotten,  but  had  since  ceased  to 
have  any  vote  at  all  ?  A  ludicrous 
sight  it  must  have  been  to  see  those 
stalwart  knights,  Lord  J.  Russel  r^ 
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Dfr  Kennedy,  running,  open-mouth- 
ed, to  the  aid  of  the  fallen  champion. 
But  the  unsparing  Ex-Secretary 
droFe  off  the  ineffectual  rescue,  and 
the  Ex-Reviewer,  hy  his  silence,  sig- 
nified submission. 

A  man  cannot  be,  like  a  bird,  at 
all  places  at  once ;  and  this  want  of 
ubiquity  on  our  part  must  be  our  ex- 
cuse for  not  attempting  Chronicles 
of  Uie  High  Street  and  the  Canon- 

fite  on  the  day  of  the  Edinburgh 
lection.  His  Lordship^s  speech  was 
—for  him  at  least  who  speaks  in 
ffeneral  so  admirably — a  poor — an 
Unpotent  one,  and,  as  might  perhaps 
have  been  expected,  very  peevish. 
Birr  it  had  none — nor  fushion.  It 
had  all  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms, without  any  of  the  convulsive 
strength,  of  a  brain-fever.  Did  we 
not  dislike  exaggeration,  we  might 
say  that  it  reminded  us  of  delirium 
tremens.  The  Tories,  as  is  the  use 
and  wont  of  gentlemen  on  all  occa- 
sions, listened  mildly  to  its  vapid,  or, 
at  least,  airy  nothings,  and  gave  the 
speaker  not  a  moment's  interrup- 
tton,  even  while  prating  his  way 
through  some  paragraphs  that  might 
have  been  thought  somewhat  insult- 
ing to  the  Elective  Body, and  through 
others  not  free  from  the  expression  of 
something  of  the  same  feeling  towards 
the  party  who  were  his  opponents.  Of 
Mr  Dundashis  Lordship  spoke  court- 
eously^as  it  is  his  nature  to.  do; 
yet  in  his  niggard  compliments  there 
was  a  tin^e  of  hauteur  that  was  far 
from  bemg  impressive.  But  the 
Whigs— and  the  Whiglings  I  How 
they  did  crow  I  Their  eyes  seemed 
absolutely  leaping  out  of  their  heads 
from  the  mere  force  of  want  of  ex- 
pression. During  the  whole  speech, 
all  their  mouths  stood  wide  open — 
and  ever  and  anon,  as  they  drank 
and  devoured  the  manna,  those  chil- 
dren of  Israel  bolted  out  in  return 
small  hurried  hurrahs,  that,  though 
feeble  in  their  individual  capacity, 
formed  at  times  a  passable  enough 
cheer — which  beinff  taken  up  from  a 
batch  of  blockheads  on  the  balcony, 
was  mouthed  to  a  blotch  of  black- 
guards below,  and  so,  like  a  sort  of 
lumbering  electricity,  the  rational 
and  patriotic  noise  pursued  its  path 
down  the  High  Street,  and  died  away 
In  the  distance  among  the  general 
Jakes.  Of  course,  wm&t  they  were 
hootmgi  and  howling,  and  hurraing 


at,  is  to  the  blockheads  and  black- 
guards then  and  there  congregated, 
unknown  even  unto  this  day.  Suf- 
ficient to  set  afloat  **  that  windy  sus- 
piration  of  forced  breath,*'  was  the 
Imowledge  of  the  mere  fact  that  the 
«*  holy  sugh"  was  in  utterance  from 
the  lips  of  the  Man  of  the  People. 

Though  we  have  called  the  mob 
by  their  proper  names  of  blockheads 
and  blackguards,  we  are  far  from 
meaningyouto  believethat  all  Whigs 
and  Radicals  assembled  there  answer- 
ed to  that  description.  Nay,  fair  from 
it,  indeed.  There  were,  of  course, 
besides  Edinburgh  Tories,  always 
peaceable,  many  hundreds  of  obscure 
people  of  unsuspected  worth — some 
nundred  of  respectable,  and  half  a 

Uie  latter,  with  the  fine  face  and  head 
of  the  Solicitor  between,  a  brace  of 
members  of  the  late  Parliament, 
blooming  from  the  bed  of  her  sudden 
dissolution.  The  dense,  foul,  and 
black  mud  of  the  mob  was  sprinkled 
— studded — ^with  countenances  of  the 
**  finer  clay."  A  few  flowers,  (how 
poetical  I)  both  bright  and  bold,  were 
blushing  among  the  binweeds — here 
and  there  a  Hi  v  or  a  rose— (how  more 
poetical  still  I )— among  the  wretched 
ragweeds  that  were  scattered  midst 
gaunt  and  ghastly  Scotch  thistles, 
ahungered  as  the  hemlocks  by  their 
side,  which,  again,  looked  so  shab- 
by, that  no  gentlemanly  dog  would 
have  condescended  to  honour  them 
en  passant  by  the  uplifting  of  his 
thoroueh-bred  leg.  An  English  radi- 
cal mob  is  often  a  fine,  i  oily-looking 
fellow.  A  Scotch  radical  mob  always 

I)ainful  to  look  on,  from  the  inhuman 
ength  of  his  cheek-bones,  and  the  un- 
earthly length  of  his  jaws.  When  you 
hear  him — and,  what  is  more  trying, 
see  him — shout,  you  know  not  how 
to  behave ;  for  the  si^ht  and  the  sound 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  smell — Is  at 
once  so  ludicrous,  so  loathsome,  and 
so  frijB;htful,  that  you  are  lost  between 
merriment,  disgust,  and  terror,  and 
unable  to  determine  whether  you 
shall  laugh, puke,  or  faint — ^such  is  the 
puzzling  power  of  that  most  unholy 
triple  alliance. 

Pray,  will  you  be  so  considerate 
as  to  tell  us  how  it  happens,  that  on 
no  occasion  whatever  does  a  large 
collection  of  people,  assembled  to 

Ktition  for  any  thing,  ever  dream  of 
having  tbemselree  in  such  a  wi^ 
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80  miffht  induce  those  who  have  in 
their  nands  the  tiling  petitioned  for, 
with  right  and  power  to  bestow  or 
withhold  it,  for  a  few  minutes  to  be 
so  silly  as  to  believe  it  possible  that 
the  petitioners  may,  in  some  mea- 
sure, deserve  the  boon  ?  It  might  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  composed 
and  demure  demeanour  from  the  pe- 
titioners, few  of  them  probably  being 
Quakers ;  but  why  not— on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  for  example — should 
they  not  attempt  to  treat  us,  if  not 
with  a  little  common  sense,  at  least 
with  some  small  share  of  common 
decency  ?    Of  the  seventeen  thou- 
sand inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  who 
had  petitioned  the  Town  Council  to 
elect  the  Lord  Advocate,  as  the  per- 
son in  their  humble  judgment  nest 
qualified  to  represent  them  in  Par- 
liament, a  few  thousands,  let  us  sup- 
pose, of  about  the  average  merit  of 
the  whole,  were  present  at  **  the 
place  where  merchants  most  do  con- 
gregate."   Thev  surely  should  not 
have  all  hissed  like  geese,  and  brayed 
like  asses  at  every  intimation,  how- 
ever indistinctly  conveyed  to  them, 
of  a  vote  having  been  given  in  fa- 
vour of  Mr  Dundas.    That  the  can- 
didate should  be  elected  unanimous- 
ly was  a  very  unreasonable  expec- 
tation in  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  Whiggery  and 
Toryism.    It  was  '^  really  too  bad" 
not  to  allow  one  single  vote  to  poor 
Mr  Dundaa,  if  it  hi^  been  but  for 
the  look   of  the  thing;  and  then 
they  should  have  reflected  that  the 
finest  racehorse — Priam  himself,  or 
Riddlesworth — is  never  seen  to  less 
advantage  than  when  walking  ovet 
the  course.    Besides,  since  they  had 
proved  that  they  could   not   only 
read  but  write — witness  so  many 
thousand   lAgnatures — they  should 
have  assumed  some  shew  of  still 
hl^er  mental  cultivation,  had  it  only 
been  to  justify  the  Schoolmaster  ana 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  Instead  of  that, 
why,  they  furnished  the  enemies  of 
popular  education  with  arguments 
against  it,  to  which  it  became  Impossi- 
ble to  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  and  forced  all, 
who,  like  us,  are  its  friends,  to  con- 
fess, in  disgust,  that  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  letters — ^yea,  even  of  the 
whole  twenty-four — may  be  found 
united  in  great  masses  even  of  the  re- 
fomers,  ff  not  of  the  reformed,  wiUt 
igilalolmible  ignoraaee  of  the  deoen- 
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cies]  of  life,  and  with  what  would 
even  seem  to  be  the  habitual  practice 
ofsome  of  its  worst  brutalities.  Such 
beastly  bawling,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  was  neither  witty  nor  wise ;  and, 
had  we  had  any  doubts  about  it  be- 
fore, would,^we  fear,  have  f<Nreed  us 
to  feel  that  such  a  body  of  self-ap- 
pointed electors  were  fitter  to  run  up 
a  beer  than  a  Reform  bill— to  carry 
down  coals  in  silence  to  a  cellar, 
than  to  carry  by  acclamation  a  mem- 
ber to  Parliament  Many  mobs  there 
are,  which  we  know  must  be  of  des- 
peradoes **  all  compact ;"   but  we 
were  hardly  prepared  to  find  this 
one  falling  so  unexceptionably  under 
that  appropriate  descriotion.    That 
so  many  ruffians  should  have  been 
enemies  of  the  magistracy  it  is  easy 
to  understand,  but  puzzling  even  to 
conjecture  how  they  should  have 
been  such  friends  of  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate.   Perhaps  thev  wished  to  curry 
favour  with  the  highest  law-officer 
of  the  crown ;  but.  If  so,  their  lungs 
have  lost  their  labour;  for  though 
his  lordship  did  certainly  address 
them  in  language  not  usual  with  such 
a  dignitary,  "imploring*'  and  "be- 
seeching'' them  as  "  friends"  to  be- 
have after  the  fashion  of  human  crea- 
tures, and  that  he  would  order  away 
these  nasty  soldiers,  that  extreme 
urbanity  cannot  be  expected  in  the 
nature  of  things  long  to  survive  the 
day  of  election ;  so  that  some  of  them 
may  vet  curse  the  change  of  his  cour- 
tesy into  what  to  them  will  then  ap- 
pear cruelty  even  beyond  the  law, 
when,  at  the  instance  of  his  Mi^esty'a 
Advocate,  they  stand  quivenng  at 
the  bar,  uncertain,  during  the  dreary 
length  of  a  trial,  curious  from  its 
circumstantial    evidence,    Whether 
their  doom  shall  be  transportation 
for  life,  or  simply  *f  to  be  carried  to 
the  usual  place  of  execution,  and 
there,  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  nine  of  the  morning,  on  Wednes- 
day the of  April,  (1832,)  to  be 

hanged  by  the  neck  till  you  are  dead, 
and  the  Lord  have  mercv  on  your 
soul !" — a  prayer  in  which  one  cri- 
minal would  one  day  or  other  have 
stood  much  in  need,  had  he  not  been 
prevented,  by  our  chief  magistrate's 
strength  and  intrepidity,  from  throw- 
ing the  right  honourable  the  Lord 
Provost  over  the  North  Bridge.  Tto 
rufiSan  had  hold  of  his  ToitlA%^ 
for  tiiftt  especial  purpose;  tmt  mt 
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much  foils  out  between  ike  cup  and 
the  lip,  80  does  much  between  the 
curb>stone  and  the  parapet.  "If  I 
go  over  the  ledffe,  you  go  with  me," 
said,  grimly,  the  unterrified  Tartar 
whom  the  baffled  butcher  had  caughti 
and  the  cowardly  miscreant,  extnca- 
ting  himself  from  the  powerful  grasp 
of  a  brave  man,  replun^ed,  with  balr- 
throtded  execrations,  mto  the  dense 
mob  of  electors  yelling  for  blood. 

The  announcement  of  the  election 
of  Mr  Dundas  had  roused  the  rabble 
to  madness,  and  they  had  striven  to 
storm  the  Hall,  that  they  might  mur^ 
der  him  and  his  supporters.  If  that 
were  not  their  intention  in  their  fup 
xious  onset  against  its  doors,  will  any 
one  of  themraves,  or  of  Mr  Jeffrey's 
other  friends,  please  to  inform  us 
what  they  were  intending,  when 
hundreds  of  the  ragged  and  raging 
regiment  were  beaten  back  from  the 
assault  by  a  score  of  batons  ?  Were 
they  wishing  simply  to  get  a  sight  of 
Mr  Jeffi-ey,  whose  person  was  as  yet 
known  but  to  sucn  of  them  as  had 
ever  figured  "as  prisoners  at  the 
bar,"  **  panels,"  whom  his  ingenu* 
ity  and  eloauence  might  have  been 
instrumental  in  helping  to  esci^  the 
hulks  or  the  gallows  ? 

Hang-dog-lookingblackguards  most 
^-butnot  S\\  of  them*>were)  the  only 
persons  among  them,  that  seemed  at 
all  respectable— some  hundred  or  so 
of  shaoby-ffenteel  young  Whigs  ex^ 
cepted,  who,  we  believe,  had  no 
harm  in  them,  in  either  will  or  pow- 
er, and  had  got  hustied  in  among  the 
gang— being  manifestiy  adorned  for 
tiie  occasion  by  those  wretches  who 
come  up  to  the  unsuspecting  passei^ 
by,  ana  hesitatingly  mutter  some- 
thing offensive  about  old  clothes. 
These  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  u>- 
pointmentB  were  the  elite  of  the 
corps — ^but  the  riiirtiess  led  the  van 
in  tne  cast-off  pantaloons  and  boots 
of  valets  and  butiers,  that  they 
might  not  bring  disgrace  on  the  great 
cause  by  too  glaring  a  want  of  stock- 
ings. 

The  hifl^minded  Whigs  will  tiiank 
us  now  for  these  distinctive  traits  of 
our  description.  Yet  most  culpable 
were  they  in  priding  themselves,  be- 
fore the  day  of  election,  on  having 
with  them  the  mob  as  well  as  the 
people.  They  never  could  allude 
aurelv  to  the  people,  in  their  fore- 
jrtndags  to  tiie  Town  CotmcU  of 


violence  and  bloodshed— for  the  per* 
petration  of  such  deeds,  from  such 
motives,  has  always,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  high-minded  Edinburgh  Whigs» 
been  held  to  be  alien  from  ue  charao 
ter  of  our  middle  classes*  How  bit* 
terl^— justiy  or  not  we  are  not  now 
saymg— they  abused  the  late  Lord 
Advocate  Ilie,  but  for  saying  some* 
thhig  to  that  effect  in  the  House  of 
Commons  I  From  the  rabble  alone^ 
therefore,mu8t  it  have  been  that  they 
feared  danger  to  the  persona  and  pro* 
parties  of  tiie  dtiaens  from  the  elec* 
tionofMr Dundas.  Indeed,haditbeen 
from  that  class  which  includes  those 
who,  by  the  new  bill,  would  as  L.10 
a-year  householders  become  them- 
selves elector^,  that  they  apprehend* 
ed  tiie  commission  of  robbery  ^nd 
murder,  they  might  have  communi- 
cated their  fears  to  the  Council  as 
potent  but  not  as  very  heroic  argu* 
ments  in  fovour  of  a  friend  of  that 
measure.  They  must  have  meant 
then  the  rabble— the  whole  rabble 
— «nd  nothhig  but  the  rabble ;  and 
even  then  their  argument  was  as 
insulting  as  it  vras  foolish;  for 
it  is  the  du^  of  good  citiaens  to 
ttilighten  the  heads  and  to  strengthen 
tiie  hands  of  their  dvic  rulers,  against 
all  criminal  intentions  and  acts  of 
the  rabble — and,  above  all,  is  it  their 
duty  to  do  so,  in  tiiose  cases  where 
the  rabble  in  their  ignorance  have 
been  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of 
those  very  good  dtiaens  tiiemselves— 
conduct  which  in  itself  they  seem  to 
think  needs  no  justification— by  their 
speeches,  their  placards,  their  newsi* 
papers,  their  agents,  and  their  agen* 
cies,  against  another  part  of  the  dti- 
aens not  so  good,  we  shall  suppose, 
and  not  so  wise  by  ftu:,  but  still  ves^ 
ed  with  undisputed  authority,  and 
with  certain  powers  and  privilcms 
as  yet  constitutional,  and  which  they 
were  about,  as  they  ought,  constitu- 
tionally to  exercise.  Let  us  hope  that 
these  gentlemen  did  not  know,  pre- 
viously to  the  hour  of  their  election, 
what  a  murderous  mob  was  on  their 
side.  And  yet,  without  induding  all 
the  vidous  vagabonds  in  Edinbui^, 
how  could  the  petition  for  Reform 
have  borne  thirty  thousand  signa* 
tures?  All  the  male  adults— indu- 
dhig  those  in  their  dotage-  do  not 
amoimt  to  that  number---end  how 
many  thousands  are  there  who,  soon* 
«r.tbw  har*  iJgMd  tU»  pMiti«v 
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would  have  put  their  hands  into  the 
fire?  Of  the  seventeen  thousand 
subscribers,  again,  in  support  of  the 
Lord  Advocate's  claims,  some  thou* 
fiands  must  have  formed  sad,  sorry, 
and  scoundrel  sets.  Such  admirers 
of  honour,  virtue,  and  chastity,  as 
bailed  Caroline  for  their  Diana,  and, 
with  Denman,  declared  that  Queen 
of  the  Liberals  pure  as  the  unsimned 
snow  in  the  mountain  hollow. 

Suppose  a  bee-hive  upset-— or  ra- 
ther— for  we  must  not  calumniate 
the  most  peaceable  and  industrious 
of  all  the  working  orders — a  wasp's 
*--or  hornet's  nest  dug  up  from  the 
diist,  or  blown  to  rags  on  a  tree. 
There's  a  ferment!  Into  a  motlej 
globe  of  insect-life  explodes,  as  from 
a  small  centre,  the  thunder^hower- 
swarm  of  stings.  Each  yellow  wretch 
aeems  a  dragon,  and  each  dragon  a 
devO.  What  a  ragine  round-robin 
torments  the  sultry  air  I  We  defy  you 
to  fix  on  the  ringleader,  for  they  are 
all  ringleaders.  Yet,  strange  to  say. 
It  is  all  a  hum.  Whig  naturalists, 
we  know,  have  said,  that  in  this  state 
t>f  objectless  excitement,  three  thou- 
sand wasps  (a  populous  nest)  are 
less  to  be  dreaded  than  one  intru- 
der, who,  intent  on  jam  or  jelly  on 
the  breakfast-table,  comes,  in  his  ena- 
inourment,  with  ferocious  insolence 
4n  at  the  window,  which  has  been 
left  open  for  the  sweet  entrance  of 
the  breath  of  incense-breathing  mom, 
•preluding  its  approach  b;^  a  rustle  in 
the  lattice-loving  tree,  as  if  the  house 
were  his  own,  and  in  a  sudden  change 
of  passion,  foul  ravisher  I  curls  him- 
aelf  up  in  an  agony  of  hatelike  love 
■on  Lavinia's  liti — no  more  **  a  rose 
without  a  thonr' — rankest  poison  in* 
terfused  there,  alas  I  with  the  medi- 
cinal balm  one  drop  of  which  might 
turn  bale  into  bliss,  death  into  life, 
and  earth  into  heaven.  We  have  also 
heard  the  same  Whig  naturalist  say, 
that  the  aforesaid  thunder-shower- 
awarm  of  wasps  is  not  so  dangerous 
as  one  single  enormous  ring^  rob- 
ber, rushing  right,  on  hissing  wings, 
into  a  butchers  shop,  and  then  with 
fierce  feet  traversing  a  round  of  beef, 
till  suddenly  you  see  him  settle  down 
on  a  tid-bit,  in  fiercest  instinct  pier- 
cing the  bloody  prey  with  his  pro- 
boscis, clin^ng  to  the  red  ooze  as  if 
he  would  mcorporate  himself  with 
.Uiat  sole  relic  of  an  incomparable 
cow  from  CQlonsayy  and  beoomei  im 
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the  spot,  part  and  parcel  of  the  yet 
uncut  steak,  already  almost  broiling 
in  the  sun,  so  hot  his  "  perpendicular 
height"  in  the  meridian  hour  of  the 
dog-days.  Disturb  him  then,  and 
the  scientific  warn  you  that  you  are 
a  dead  man.  Fell  then  is  the  poison 
in  his  punctum  iabeis.  Your  little 
finger,  we  shall  suppose,  is  in  pos- 
session of  l^e  **  stang."  Look  at  it 
now,  and  but  for  its  manual  position 
you  would  swear  'twas  Tom  Thumb. 
The  whole  hand— erewhile  so  dex- 
terous in  its  muscularity — is  now 
awollen  into  a  blue-puff  about  as  big 
as  a  pigeon.  The  inflammation  ex- 
tends rapidly  to  elbow — shoulder- 
neck— back  of  the  head — head— 
apine — ^rump ;  and  'ds  all  over  with 
you  ere  vespers.  Whereas,  contrary 
to  all  rational  but  ignorant  expecta- 
tion, the  thunder-showerwswarm  of 
wasps  keeps  humming  so  harmlessly 
over  your  head,  that  by  and  by  you 
suspect  them  to  be  absolute  sirens 
in  disguise  —  the  masauerade  be- 
comes most.musicd — ^without  being, 
like  Philomela's  strain,  most  melan- 
choly ;  and  falling  asleep  under  the 
very  hornets'  tree,  through  •*  dream 
and  vision  do  you  sink"  away  among 
the  Silent  People  in  Fairy-Land ; 
till,  without  a  single  sting  on  your 
sun-bronzed  face  or  fingers,  with  a 
Btart  you  awake  in  the  midst  of  your 
nuptials  with  die  fairy  queen,  back 
into  this  noisy  world,  a  perfect  ba- 
chelor, at  the  tingle-tingle-ting  of  -/ 
the  dinner-bell,  or  the  sound,  may- 
hap, of  the  great  gong,  that  in  India 
used  sublimely  to  give  forth  the 
dull  monotony  of  its  dismal  diunder 
through  clouds  of  Mahratta-Uorse 
hanging  or  rolling  along  the  open 
bases  oT  the  wooded  mountains— and 
how  large  the  leaf  of  those  gorgeous 
Oriental  trees! 

Now  we  believe  our  Whig  natu- 
ralist was  pretty  much  in  the  rig^t 
of  it  in  these  his  anecdotical  notices 
of  wasps  and  hornets;  but  he  fell 
pretty  much  into  the  wrong  of  it, 
when  he  began,  from  certain  facts  in 
the  natural  nistory  of  those  winged 
insects,  to  utter  certain  falsehoods 
as  facts  in  the  political  history  of 
these  unwinged  ones,  called  Whigs 
and  Radicals — ^to  wit,  that  a  mob  of 
them  will  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your 
head,  if  you  but  let  them  alone-— 
whereas,  ten  to  one  that  a  tingle 
Jblackguard,  if  you  but  look  at  Jun^ 
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will  strike  you ;  till  we  add,  of  course 
by  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the 
premises— especially  the  major  pro- 

Eosition,  which  you  take  care  to 
eep  in  your  own  hand— you  knock 
down  the  ruffian. 

The  absurdity  of  this  sort  of  ana- 
logical reasoning  from  wasps  to 
WhigSi  became  particularly  trans- 
parent in  the  old  and  new  town  of 
Edinburgh  on  this  disgraceful  day. 
No  single  ruffian  would  have  diured 
to  look  at  you  even  in  the  darkest 
close ;  for  he  knew  not  but  that  you 
might  be  a  true  man,  and  feared  the 
Tory-fist.  But  compress  some  thou- 
sand cowards  into  a  close  and  com- 
pact mob-mass ;  and  though  in  the 
mud  there  be  but  the  **  false  seem- 
ing" of  courage,  yet  there  is  there  a 
formidable  reality  of  brute-force, 
which  may  sweep  the  streets  as  a 
spate  the  gutters.  But,  oh!  how 
unlike  the  miffhty  meaMHad  march 
of  that  fine  Highland  regiment— 
those  noble  young  fellows,  officers 
and  men  alike,  the  79th — *^  moving 
along  with  military  glee'*  to  the  wild 
mountain  music  of  their  streamer'd 
bagpipes — and  the  mean  and  mis- 
cellaneous movement  of  a  Lowland 
rabble,  tumultuously  rushing;  the 
devil  only  knows  where  or  where- 
fore, to  the  filthy  fiats  and  sharps  of 
their  windpipes  too,  their  own  greasy 
gullets,  which  emit  yells  even  more 
vulfl^ar  than  they  are  ferocious ! 

We  have  seen  many  mobs  in  our 
time,  and  without  vanity  may  say  that 
we  have  a  scientific  acauaintance  with 
their  most  remarkable  phenomenal 
Meal-mobs,  even,  have  we  assisted  at^ 
(you  are  a  French  scholar,  and  know 
our  harmless  meaning,)  that  were 
at  once  beautiful  and  sublime.  How 
picturesque  the  manv-coloured  ga- 
thering of  the  clans  mto  a  mottled 
multitude,  harmoniously  proportion- 
ed even  in  its  irregular  patches  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  hatted, 
broad-bonneted,  mutched,  capped, 
and  bareheaded,  with  gi-ey  and  gold- 
en tresses  all  mingling  in  ^e  wind, 
and  here  and  there  a  bald  sconce 
black  in  a  mass  of  shade,  or  brighter 
in  a  flood  of  light,  that  would  have  ea- 
raptured  Rembrandt!  On  the  peace- 
ful sacks,  high-heaped,  and  bulging 
over  the  waffgon-wheels,  how  fierce 
the  onslaught!  Feeble  elders  find 
now  that  their  backs  can  yet  bear 
many  firlots — ^hobbletihoys  make  no- 
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tbin^  of  the  weight  of  two  bolls— and 
millmersgoto  work  like  millers.  The 
carts  have  all  got  the  white-vomit. 
And  now,  through  the  meal  and 
flour  that  lightens — ^not  daiicens  the 
air— how  fly  the  more  than  peripa- 
tetic potatoes!  You  might  fondly 
dream  at  small  expense  of  poesy, 
that  the  mealies  ana  waxies,  as  they 
revolve  through  the  many-circled 
air  in  fantastic  gyrations,  have  been 
for  the  nonce  endowed  with  wings 
like  butterflies  or  birds;  till  ever  and 
anon  you  are  awakened  from  the 
dear  delusion  by  a  bash  on  the  face 
from  a  morning  call  from  an  un- 
ceremonious visitor  without  eitlier 
down  or  plumage.  All  over  the  empty 
sack-bestrewn  street  or  square  of 
market-town  on  market-day,  through 
an  atmosphere  afloat  with  the  almost 
invisible  spiritual  essence  of  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  shines  out  the  mer- 
ry— the  wicked  sun,  as  fond,  undis- 
guisedly,  of  a  row  bv  day,  as  the 
moon,  hypocritically,  by  uieht.  Be- 
neath that  soft,  aerial,  yet  £i8ty  and 
almost  husky  haze,  rolls  and  raves  a 
sea  of  men,  women,  and  children,  as 
when  a  neap-tide  comes  flowing 
beachward  in  a  pitcliy  swell  illu- 
mined with  a  crest  of  breakers.  Shut 
your  eyes,  and  the  dealing  din  re- 
nlinds  you  of  sea  and  shipnTeck.  But 
'tis  an  inland  town — not  a  sailor 
there— though  tulors  in  tens  and 
twenties — aperilou8people,and  frac- 
tious exceedingly — shepherds  from 
tlie  hills— farmers  from  the  carse — 
horse-cowpers  from  the  plains — cat- 
Ue-dealers  from  the  isles -r- horse- 
men travellers  in  the  hard,  and  eke 
in  the  soft  line — (videlicet  nails  and 
sugar)— bagmen  m  gigs  from  far- 
away towns  and  cities — forty  miles 
off  at  the  shortest  computation — ped- 
lars on  their  annual  excursion  among 
their  rural  customers — ^learned  clerks 
on  a  visit  to  their  native  place  from 
the  confinement  of  a  coach-office-— 
and  the  stubborn  versus  the  obsti- 
nate pig-drivers,  sulky  from  the  sub- 
urbs, personified  curses  with  up- 
lifted cudgels  all  a-swear  for  ever  at 
their  own  peculium  of  the  swinish 
multitude.  Creed  and  caste  are  for- 
gotten ;  all  are  instinct  with  one  spi- 
rit The  barber  is  bound  by  sym- 
§atby  to  the  smith— ia  spite  of  both 
le  formal  and  essential  difference 
of  their  tongs ;  and  you  see  the  tailor 
flourishing  nis  tiny  scissom  along- 
3»r 
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Bide  tiid  clhcher  bnmdishing  his 
hedge^sheera  like  a  very  Polish  Scy- 
ther.  Out  sallies  Sally  of  our  alley 
from  the  dairy,  whirling  her  churn- 
staff—and  meets  the  cook  of  the 
*"  Hottle*'  with  her  spit,  full  in  the 
face  red  as  her  own  fire.  Weans 
that  had  been  fechting  and  rugging 
one  another's  hair,  now  amicably 
unite  in  still  farther  emptying  sacka 
already  full  of  emptiness— now  and 
then  licking  up  a  mouthful  '<  of  the 
finest,'*  till  their  faces  are  'Mike  roses 
in  cranreuch,"  and  auld  wives,  in- 
stead of  ^  gi'en  them  their  licks," 
encourage  the  imps  in  their  deeds  of 
whiteness,  and  grossly  abuse  the 
bams,  and  vituperate  the  gamels. 
Tost  to  and  fro  is  that  multitudinous 
motion,  as  when  cross  currents,  cross 
winds,  and  cross  tides  meet  in  some 
stranffe-shaped  sound  between  inex- 
plicable capes,  and  list  I  in  the  centre 
of  the  mia-passage  a  whirlpool, — 
learnedly  called  a  vortex,— roarine 
through  the  spray-mist  for  ever,  with 
the  noise  of  innumerable  chariots. 
The  contest  is  carried  on  here  ex- 
clusively between  animate  and  in- 
animate matter.  The  drivers  have 
all  fied,  and  are  seen  high  up  on  hill- 
sides, and  darting,  like  deer,  into 
woods.  Nevertheless,  nothing  very 
violent  can  be  done  in  a  religious 
country  like  Scotland  without  cur- 
sing and  swearing ;  but  here  we  have 
not,  as  in  the  sister  kingdom,  much 
variety  of  oaths — the  few  simple  na^ 
tural  ones  being,  however,  most 
blasphemous  and  brutal.  Blood  is 
flowing;  so  there  must  have  been 
blows — but  one  really  sees  no  cause 
of  quarrel ;  for,  like  a  bull  in  a  china- 
shop,  the  mob  has  it  all  his  own  way» 
nor  can  an  emp^  sack  offer  much 
resistance ;  though  in  a  fall  a  full  one 
is  formidable,  as  you  may  learn  from 
those  feet  sprawling  under  a  load 
that  leaves  you  in  doubt  if  they  have 
Imy  intermediate  connexion  with 
that  **  grev  discrowned  head,"  face 
downwards  in  ^e  gutter.  And  where, 
pray,  may  now  be  the  primum  mobile 
of  all  this  hubbub— the  meal  ?  Va- 
nished from  all  mortal  eyesight  into 
thin  air  like  a  ghost  I  A  mournful 
shew — ^there  lie  the  empty  sacks, 
like  sheet  and  shroud  left  by  resur- 
rection-men nnshovelled  into  the 
grave  I  There  stand — as  they  have 
all  along  been  standing— small,  snu^ 
^d  not  unsgdal  paraee  9(  horses^ 
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still  fn  their  respective  carts,  with 
staff-supported  trams,  affording  to 
each  dobbin's  back  pleasant  relief-^ 
and  a  woollen  or  canvass  bag  of  oats 
dangling  daintily  (as  Barry  Uomwall 
would  say  for  the  thousand-and- 
oneth  time)  at  his  fine  Roman  nose, 
which  ever  and  anon  he  ctmeth  sud- 
denly (see  Dr  Jamieson)  in  the  sun, 
to  shake  off  the  teasing  flies,  or  on  a 
sudden  smites  it  against  his  fat  flank, 
in  anger  with  the  clegs  (see,  again, 
the  E^tor) ;  while  you  cannot  but 
admire  the  nobleness  of  his  clustering 
forelock,  nor  less  the  unshorn  strength 
that  roughens  at  his  fetlocks,  and 
shags  the  very  iron  that  glances — as 
he  Kicks  or  stamps — on  his  **  inac- 
cessible" heels.  livXei  has  been  the 
rational  animal,  and  all  his  compeers, 
amidst  the  irrational  creation ;  in  a 
meal-mob  on  Saturday  feeding  away 
as  gratefully  as  in  a  grass  meaaow  on 
Sabbath.  And  now  the  canine  have 
ceased  barking— and  cur,  coUey,  ter- 
rier, buU-dog,  mastiff,  setter,  grev- 
hound,  and  lurcher,  (ah !  the  poach* 
ers,^  are  snuffing  their  way  in  search, 
eacn  of  his  own  master,  through  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  disparting 
and  disparted  crowd.  What  a  change 
of  scenery  and  figures,  both  on  fore* 
ground,  and  background,  and  in  the 
middle  distance  I  Curls  have  been 
all  drenched  out  of  matrons'  and 
maidens'  hair  (why  so  many  of  them 
carroty  ?)  by  streams  of  sweat,— or, 
as  the  very  village  dames  have  learn- 
ed now  to  call  it— perspiration.  What 
a  picking-up,  and  a  putting-on,  and  an 
aojustmen^  without  lookmg-fflass,  of 
kerchiefB  of  spot  or  stripe,  Beicher  or 
Bandana  I  Sad  the  loss,  and  joyful 
the  recovery  of  much  mutch ;  the  or- 
der of  the  garter  goes  arb^B^ng  in  va- 
rious lengths  of  tape — honi  soil  qui 
malypenae  ;  **  Mysie,  ma  woman,  h 
this  your  bauchle  ?" ;  and,  by  all  that 
is  most  fashionable,  yonder  scours  a 

Eker-boom — an  Amazonian  vlr- 
rith  legs  fearfiil  to  look  on— sans 
^  rers,  sans  shoes,  sans  mutch,  sans 
petticoat,  sans  every  thing— jinking 
round  carts  and  comers,  amidst  the 
unextinguishable  laughter  of  the  now 
roistering  rioters,  lUmost  skuddy. 
such  has  been  her  tear  and  wearor 
duds  in  the  rippet,  and  laudable 
her  not  uncandld  exhibition  of  ^e 
naked  truth  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world ! — Afraid  she.too— all  the  wUle 
as  Bhe  scuda^Oiat  some  mischief  Im 
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befallen  her  lover— now  nowhere  vi- 
sible—distractedly,  and  with  a  fiace  of 
many  colours— as  she  ranees  round 
her  own  kail-jard^far  aloof  from  these 
ribald  reformers — shrieks  she  on  her 
Bill  I  her  whole  Bill!  and  nothing  but 
her  Bill !  whom  she  fears  the  wretches 
have  curtailed  of  his  fair  propor- 
tions.  But  long  since  her  dear  Bill 
had  withdrawn  to  the  Hanginff-shaws, 
from  the  clutch  of  some  ancient  bel- 
dams who  began  the  mob,  and  at  night- 
fall she  mav  depend  on  him  at  the 
gable  end  of  yonder  bam-like  build- 
ing by  itself  on  the  wood  edee,  true 
to  the  hour  of  assignation  as  buck  to 
doe  when  the  quiet  hour  brings  out 
the  conies,  whole  and  sound  both  in 
his  principles  and  his  details.  Bovs 
are  jumping  sack-races  now  for  half- 
penny prizes  given  by  the  drunken 
ganger;  and  the  chief  baker  stands 
smilingly  at  his  door,  with  bare  arms 
a-kimbo,  prophetic  of  the  rise  of  his 
bread— even  of  the  batch  now  in  the 
oven.  Slow  and  stately  from  the 
manse  on  the  brae,  in  its  green-pall- 
sadoed  garden,  down  comes,  at  what 
may  be  safely  called  the  eleventh 
hour,  though  yet  it  be  but  breakfast- 
time,  the  minister — yet  pompously 
redolent  of  last  year's  moderatorship 
— and  attempts  explaining  to  his  pa- 
rishioners, out  of  M'CuTloch,  how 
the  price  of  meal  and  flour  is  enhan- 
ced alike  in  town  and  village,  by 
scattering  it,  in  immense  quantities, 
along  the  stonv  streets,  which,  whe- 
ther paved  or  Macadamized,  are  bar- 
ren— and  thus  sown  can  yield  no  re- 
turn. From  this  doctrine  there  are 
many  dissenters ;  and  one  of  the  old 
school  predicts,  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  assured  experience,  that 
next  market-day  they  will  see  meal 
down  twopence  the  peck;  at  least, 
so  it  always  has  been  with  the  spill- 
ing of  sour-milk— and,  though  he  is 
willing  to  grant  that  sour-milk  is  not 
meal,  yet  they  are  both  commodities; 
and  what  is  more  vivers ;  and  what 
always  happens  with  the  wet,  must 
often  happen  with  the  dry.  To  which 
reasoning,  the  ex-moderator,  having 
got  the  stot  by  rote,  stutters  out  an 
ineffectual  and  unsatisfactory  reply, 
leaving  the  victory,  by  acclamation, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  sagacious  old 
annuitant,  once  supervisor  in  the 
Excise.  And  now  tnere  are  in  the 
market-place  but  here  and  there 
lome  small  knots  of  people,  hang- 
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inf  loosely  together,  and  soon  un- 
tying themselves  into  strings  of  lasy 
loiterers,  who  affain  drop  away,  one 
by  one,  into  their  own  houses,  or  by 
twos  and  threes  into  publics ;  you 
hear  the  smith  re-blowing  up  his 
foi^e;  from  his  skylight  Snip  pops 
out  his  pericranium,  curious  he 
knows  not  of  what,  ere  he  sit  down 
to  serious  stitching;  laddies,  mu- 
tually cuffing  the  few  remaining 
meal-marks  out  of  each  other's  jack- 
ets, pursue  their  path  pensively  to 
school,  almost  with  the  looks  of 
evil-doers;  douce  folk  (why  not 
douce  before?)  are  shakkig  their 
heads  in  a  style  at  once  mysterious 
and  alarming;  and  who  may  those 
men  be,  preceded  by  a  few  who 
seem  to  march  with  a  military  step» 
with  staves,  alias  batons,  in  thev 
hands  ?  Heavens  and  earth !  has  it 
come  to  this— and  are  they,  groans  an 
antique  crone,  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stables ?  Something  of  that  sort  they 
certainly  are — followed  by  tiie  farm- 
ers and  Uie  farmers'  men — to  identify 
and  seize  the  ringleaders.  Violence 
is  evanescent,  but  law  eternal.  The 
village  is  in  a  funk— death-pale  as 
she  would  swarf.  **  Where,"  asks  the 
King  of  the  Lord  High  Constables, 
^  where,  folk,  is  tiie  corpus  delic- 
ti ?"  Not  a  soul  in  the  village  can  tell 
•»for  not  a  soul  in  the  village  knows 
the  import  of  that  dreadfiil  question. 
But  there  lies  the  poor  lost  corpus 
delicti,  faJntiy  whitening  the  streets 
as  if  there  had  passed  sJong  them  a 
hundred  chinky  lime-carts.  'Tis  a 
critical  moment— but  lo,  lightning  I 
and  hark,  Jove  thunders  on  the  left 
•»a  happy  omen!  Well — such  an- 
other plump  of  rain,  each  drop  as 
big  as  a  blae-berry,  we  cannot  charge 
our  memory  with  since  last  Lammas 
flood.  The  ducks  are  already  in  the 
gutters — and  that  dead  cat,  which 
every  bod  v  complained  of,  but  no- 
body would  remove,  will  be  floated 
away  at  last  into  the  Leithen.  The 
corpus  delicti  is  providentially  done 
into  daigh,  and  he  would  be  a  fine- 
eyed  farmer  who  could  swear  now 
to  his  own  meal.  But  the  sacks  I 
Why  the  sacks  are  to  seek — and  are 
lying  with  truth  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  But  what  say  you  to  the  carts 
and  horses  ?  Not  a  word.  TTiey  had 
better  be  driven  home  by  their  own- 
ers—lest  they  should  catch  cold. 
iBeanwhOe  the  t(tj  pound  lease- 
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holdere,  and  the  Lord  High  Con- 
stables, retire,  at  certain  masonic 
sinis,  with  some  of  the  chief  heads 
ofJL.lO  a-year  houses — ^retire  into  the 
«  hottle/*  to  fix  among  themselves 
who  ought  to  be  apj^rehended  as  ring- 
leaders. Not  considering  ourselves 
safe  in  the  councils  of  such  an  unre- 
formed  parliament,  we  drop  4own 
from  the  roof  on  which  we  had  chosen 
our  stadon  of  survey — the  roof  of  an 
edificd  somewhat  dilapidated,  which 
liad  of  old  been  a  Catholic  chapel, 
but  is  now  a  cow-house— one  day  or 
other,  perhaps,  with  its  sacristy  yet 
to  be  restored-^and  whistling  care- 
lessly along  the  front  windows  of 
the  Horns,  as  if  just  entering  a  fine, 
open,  airy,  one-streeted  town,  we 
never  look  back  till  we  have  reached 
a  road-side  grove,  commanding  a 
clear  view  of  Uie  church  tower  arove 
the  dim  houses,and  there  sitting  down 
oil  a  milestone— we  forget  the  num- 
ber— moralize  on  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, and  die  inhabitants  of  that  pretty 
place  in  particular — wondering,  a- 
mone  a  thousand  other  speculations, 
whether  or  no  it  woula  be  greatly 
benefited  by  Burgh  Reform. 

Were  we  to  paint  in  this  style  (^for 
what  we  meant  to  make  but  a  slight 
sketch  has  erown  into  an  unfinished 
picture)  all  the  mobs  that  have  met 
our  eye,  there  would  be  no  compu- 
ting the  longitude  of  this  articled 
Lord  George  Gordon's  mob  of  Lon- 
don we  never  saw — ^nor  were  we  at 
the  destruction  of  the.Bastile — but 
we  have**  counted  the  chimes  at  mid- 
night" with  those  who  of  that  "  dis- 
port took  largely,"  and  who  were 
always  ready  at  the  slightest  hint, 
though  during  their  later  years  it 
must  be  confessed  somewhat  prosily, 
to  describe  the  pastime  with  true  reli- 
eious  and  patriotic  enthusiasm.  The 
Newcastle  keel  men  get  up  a  mob 
well— nor  much  amiss  do  the  White- 
haven colliers.  The  Tranent  mob 
about  the  militia,  some  thirty  years 
affo,  was  about  the  best,  that  is  the 
bloodiest,  we  have  had  in  Scotland  in 
our  time,  and  the  people  fell  under 
the  fire  of  musketry  from  the  tops  of 
their  old  red  houses  in  no  inconsider- 
able numbers.  The  mob  of  the  Bloody 
Hand — so  we  named  it  who  were 
students  there  that  session— looked 
so  well  at  its  acme,  that  there  seem- 
ed small  reason  for  doubting  that  it 
would  effect  the  demolition  of  Glaa- 
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eow  college.  A  child*s  hand  had  been 
judiciously  hung  up  to  dry — ^like  a 
haddy  '*  while  it  was  being  rizzer*d'* 
—on  the  cheek  of  a  window  open  to 
the  public  eye — ^and  in  a  minute  the 
stones  of  the  street  leapt  up  into  life 
and  became  ra«;ing  people.  No  bet- 
ter subject  in&ed  tor  a  mob  than  a 
corpse,  real  or  imaginary,  doubled 
and  bundled  up  with  its  knees  to  its 
chin  in  a  sack — or  supposed  to  be 
stretched  at  even  more  than  its  full 
length  on  a  table, "  gashed  with  manj 
a  gory  wound.'*  So  much  the  better  if 
discovered  bv  a  schoolboy — "fancy's 
painted  devil" — by  a  peculiar  crook 
m  the  big  toe  of  the  left  foot,  to  have 
once  been  his  grandmother.  That  hor- 
rid aggravation  makes  the  mob — as 
our  dear  Shepherd  would  say — "  just 
perfectly-  right-even-down-red-wud- 
stark-starinff-mad-a'thegither ;"  and 
nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  to  pull 
down  a  university.  Since  the  exploits 
of  Knox,  Burke,  and  Hare,  however, 
regular  resurrectionists  have  grown 
into  favour,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
even  comparatively  popular. — But 
the  mob  wnich  at  first  was  the  most 
rational,  and  at  last  the  maddest  of  all 
imaginable  mobs  we  ever  witnessed, 
was  a  mob  that  mistook  a  private 
madhouse  for  a  bagnio,  into  which  it 
was  rumoured  young  children  had 
often  been  enticed  or  entrapped  for 
violation  or  prostitution.  How  the 
windows  ana  doors  flew  into  shivers 
— and  of  slates  in  five  minutes  how 
bare  were  the  wretched  rafters  I  Out 
were  haled  by  the  hair  of  the  head 
the  old  crones,  who,  in  a  woeful  but 
no  wicked  sense,  were  keepers — ^but 
no  procuresses  they — and  you  would 
have  thought  that  the  verv  curses  of 
eves  would  have  blasted  them  ere 
claws  had  time  to  tear  them  into 
pieces.  Well  might  you  pity  the  poor 
visiting  physician— skipping  out  in  a 
full  suit  of  black,  with  laced  ruffles, 
and  silver  buckles,  and  gold-headed 
cane,  and  his  "  wee  thrce-cockit !" 
But  lol  glaring  fi;hast1y,  like  wild- 
cats from  a  wood  on  fire,  rush  out 
of  their  cells  several  shrieking  ma- 
niacs, and  leap,  though  arm-locked  in 
strait-waistcoats,  ana  two  or  three  of 
them  in  chains,  all  females,  in  among 
the  frightened  crowd  that  recoil  in 
horror — while  others  stalk  fortli  un- 
conscious of  the  tumult,  blind  and 
deaf  in  their  insanity  to  all  we  call  the 
world,  yet  wailing  in  a  worse  world  of 
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their  own — a  world  worde  than  "  anv 
hell  which  priests  or  heldams  feign^' 
—as  all  now  see  from  their  wan  and 
haffgard  faces,  ever  and  anon  dread- 
fully convulsed  into  leering  wicked- 
ness, and  then  suddenly  wrenched 
back,  as  if  by  the  demon  within  them, 
into  tortured  misery— just  the  same, 
seemingly,  as  if  one  had  pulled  a 
string  whereby  to  keep  incessantly 
shiftmg  the  features  of  some  mo- 
vable mask  into  all  possible  faces  of 
the  ludicrousness,  the  loathsome- 
ness, or  the  dreadfulness  of  mania, 
frenzy,  and  delirium.  What  a  re- 
vulsion when,  all  at  once,  the  truth 
broke  upon  the  mob !  Monster  no 
more^the  multitude  was  but  as  one 
man.  It  siehed — it  ^oaned —it  wept 
—it  bowed  down  its  head — it  held 
up  its  hands—it  prayed.  There  pity 
and  compassion,  and  remorse  and 
penitence,  were  even  rifer  far  than, 
a  few  minutes  before,  had  been  wrath 
and  the  lust  of  blood.  "The mob*'— 
said  we,as  we  beheld  the  gentle  bear-> 
ings  along  in  arms  of  them  whom 
some  one  has  dared  to  caU  the  "  God- 
deserted  " — ^**  the  mob  is  a  Christian.*' 
But  our  memory  forsakes  us,  and 
fades  away  glimmeringly  into  obli- 
vion and  the  black  extinguishment 
of  night 

Masters  as  we  are,  then,  of  mob^ 
you  will  easily  believe  tliat  we  are ' 
not  easily  pleased  with  such  exhibi- 
tions of  humanity — that  we  are  enti- 
tled to  be  fastidious — and  that,  unless 
got  up  spiritedly,  and  on  a  considera- 
ble scale,  neither  author  nor  actors 
can  expect  any  applause  from  such  an 
old  critic  as  Christopher  North.  We 
either  yawn  at  the  stale  and  stupid  re- 
presentation, or  hiss  the  piece  oflf  the 
Bta^e.  Now  the  mob,  on  the  day  of  the 
Edinburgh  Election,  was  a  mean  and 
miserab^  affair,  and  most  deservedr 
]y  damned.  The  piece  prepared  for 
him,  in  which  ho  was  to  act  the  prin- 
cipal part,  possessed  not  one  glimpse 
ot  genius— one  trait  of  original!^ — 
and  was  borrowed,  or  rather  stolen, 
from  the  Westminster  Election  and 
Uie  Westminster  Review.  The  only 
endurable  characters  were  ^  the  walk- 
ing gentlemen;*'  but  they  were  so 
few  as  to  be  lost  in  the  general 
blackguardism  of  the  scene.  Yet 
was  there  an  attempt  to  give  a  clas- 
sical air  to  this  farce  of  the  Modern 
Athenians.  It  was  constructed  on 
the  principles  of  the  Greek  diama, 


887 

and  BcnuiuldUs  regard  paid  to  the 
unities  of  time  and  place.  The  scene 
shifted  but  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Town — an  allowable  license — and 
the  time  occupied  in  the  represent- 
ation did  not  exceed  twelve  hours, 
the  period,  we  believe,  prescribed, 
as  the  utmost  limit,  by  Aristotle  or 
his  commentators.  The  Lord  Ad- 
vocate delivered  a  feeble  prologue 
with  forcible  applause — andby  al^ut 
three  o'clock  was  concluded  the 
First  Act^  which  though  hot,  heavy, 
and  hissing,  as  a  tailor's  goose- 
nay,  even  as  the  Glasgow  Gander 
himself— waddled  its  way  off  and  on 
the  stage,  the  exit  being  equal  to  tho 
entrance,  the  d^bouche  to  the  d^but 
Contrary  to  all  rules  of  nature  and 
of  art,  in  the  Second  Act  we  were  fa- 
voured with  the  catastrophe.  But  it 
proved  a  complete  failure.  The  ac- 
tor who  was  to  throw  the  Lord  Pron 
vest  over  Uie  bridge,  having  neglect- 
ed to  attend  the  rehearsals,  did  not 
know  how  to  lay  hold,  forgot  hia 
part,  struck  his  own  forehead  instead 
of  Glen's,  and  not  having  activity  to 
leap  into  the  orchestra  among  the 
fidolers,  as  a  horse  did  one  night  not 
yery  long  ago,  the  ass  retreated  tail 
foremost  in  among  the  scene-shifters, 
and  ill  fared  the  cuddie  in  his  own 
crowd.  The  opening  of  the  Third 
Act  shewed  us  some  spirit-stirring 
scenery,  in  which  there  was  no  still 
Hfe — ^the  Hi^h  and  Low  Terrace, 
and  jbead  of  Leith  Walk,  from  the 
Register  House  to  Ambrose's  hotel, 
the  opposite  and  extreme  pohits  of 
vision  being  Prince's  Street  and  Pi- 
cardv.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
bustle  in  this  act — ^but  the  actors 
were  absolute  stones,  and  many  of 
them  had  faces  like  brickbats.  The 
interest  hung  on  a  battle,  and  on  a 
city  distracted  with  civil  war.  But 
such  fighting  I  Never  beheld  our 
young  or  old  eyes  so  abortive  a  bick- 
er. There  were  far  too  many  black- 
guards on  the  stage  at  one  time— and 
we  might  have  said,  **  Enter  the 
mob  soms."  Conscious  of  miserably 
enacting  the  parts  that  had  been  set 
them  by  the  managers,  they  antici- 
pated or  rather  turned  the  tables  on 
the  audience  or  spectatory,  and  not 
only  hissed,  but  battered  ^e  dress 
boxes,  in  one  of  which  was  slttiiy 
the  Lord  Provost  with  some  of  his 
friends;  while  two  persona,  one  pra^- 
jnatical    and    one    pedaKi\ac>    ^^9 
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thought  they  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  mob,  and  deserved 
their  fnendBhip  by  having  curried 
their  fiavour,  began  spouting  advice 
to  them  from  the  pit,  with  gesticu- 
iations  of  face  and  hand  that  only 
ajggravated  their  fury.  Meanwhile 
ue  head  of  a  column  of  constap 
bles^high  and  special—appeared 
first  in  the  back  and  then  on  the  f  ore- 
ground — and  then  ensued  a  general 
mUUe.  This  was  the  only  part  of 
the  performance  in  this  dull  and 
noisy  Third  Act  worth  looking  at, 
and 'twas  really  not  ill  got  up;  but 
after  all,  though  intended  to  be  a 
tragedy,  'twas  but  a  melodrama. 
The  act  closed  with  a  procession — 
partly  peaceful,  and  partly  warlike 
•—of  dragoons ;  but  blows  from  the 
fiats  of  sabres  are  not  impressive, 
and  horses  ought  to  charge  vvith  theh* 
Shoulders,  not  their  hips,  in  serious 
Composition.  In  the  Fourth  Act  the 
scene  shifted  to  the  High  Street,  with 
a  fine  full  front-view  of  those  noble 
buildings,  the  Exchange.  The  Dra- 
tnatic  Censor  must  have  been  asto- 
nished ;  for,  now  and  here,  in  place 
of  performing  their  own  parts  of  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  &c 
&c.  &c.  and  so  on  blackguard,  as  they 
had  been  set  down  for  tnem,  whv  the 
mob  with  one  voice  called  out  for— 
•*  The  Right  Honourable  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate !"  And,  to  the 
utter  and  eternal  confusion  of  Ro- 
mance and  Reality,  Het  the  fair  and 
ingenious  L.  E.  L.  Iook  to  it,)  leaning 
over  a  balcony,  like  Juliet  to  her  Ro- 
meo, **  alike,  but  oh  I  how  different," 
that  distinguished  performer  **  be- 
aeeched  and  implored'.'  his  dear  mob, 
the  **  loving,  loveljr,  and  beloved," 
not  to  stay — as  did  that  love-sick 
bride  her  "  imparadised  form  of  such 
sweet  flesh ;"  but  with  the  mostlack- 
a-daisical  want  of  gallantry, "  as  Mob 
valued  his  good  opinion,  and  wished 
well  to  their  common  cause,"  entreat- 
ed her  "  to  go  home !"  Buthome,s  weet 
home,  at  that  hour  had  no  charms 
for  Mobby ;  and  the  waving  of  greasy 
caps,  and  the  roaring  of  greasier  gul- 
lets, *•  hailed  and  wished  him  Ion j," 
out  of  the  ghost  of  a  perfect  gentle- 
man, that  apparition  of  the  most  im- 
perfect of  all  possible  demagogues. 
Vou  may  guess  what  confusion  now 
tomulted  the  stage.  But  the  act— 
>rhich  had  but  barely  begun-^-termf- 
vated  with  an  unexpected  c<n^  dtttH 


etcoupiTeiat.  Hit  lordship  was  sud* 
denly  clapped  into  a  hacniey  coach 
— ^for  the  property-man  could  not  h% 
expected  to  have  ready  his  triumph- 
al car — and  a  tremendous  team  of 
animals  thst  shall  be  nameless  having 
been  yoked  into  the  vehicle,  less 
splendid,  surely,  than  that  on  which 
Sarduiapalus  used  to  issue  forth  to 
battle  from  the  gates  of  Nineveh,  as 
painted  in  the  immortal  epics  of  an 
Atherstone,  with  no  needless  Jarvey 
on  the  Uirone,  away  rattled  ^e  imi- 
tation-thunder along  the  Mound,  nor 
ceased  till,  like  Jupiter  descending 
^om  a  cloud,  Mr  Jeffrey  got  out  at 
No.  24,  Moray  Place, 
"  While  all  Olympas  trembled  at  his  nod.** 
The  Fifth  Act  was  long  and  tiresome 
—in  absence  of  the  only  performer 
worth  eiUier  looking  or  listening  to, 
the  Lord  Advocate.  Never  felt  we 
before  the  force  of  that  well-known 
passage, 

**  As  when  some  well-graced  actor  quits 

the  stage,"  &o. ; 
so,  ^  thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedi- 
ous," we  len  the  mob  in  disrust> 
and  forgot  it,  and  our  ennui,  and  all 
our  mortal  miseries,  in  the  Blue 
Parlour  over  a  board  of  oysters. 

Seeing  the  haste,  if  not  the  hurry, 
in  which  we  now,  and  indeed  always 
write,  the  eentle  reader  will  excuse 
any  confusion  of  metaphor  or  figure 
of  speech  that  may  appear  to  run 
through  the  above  unpremeditated 
passage,  which  is  as  extemporaneous 
as  any  thing  well  can  be,  fiowing 
from  the  point  of  time  and  pen.  But 
suppose  for  a  short  season  we  try  to 
be  serious — not  solemn — but  sim- 
ply and  earnestly  serious — and  then 
Finis. 

For  eight  or  ten  hours,  Uien,  after 
the  Election — during  it  there  was  but 
senseless  shouting  and  brainless  blus- 
ter— before  it  but  savage  scowls, 
slanderous  insinuations,  warning 
threats,  and  all  the  systematic  en- 
ginery of  tyrannical  intimidation ; — 
but  for  eight  or  ten  hours  after  the 
Election,  there  was  what  might  truly 
be  called  the  Reira  of  Terror— if 
that  expression  did  not  convey  an 
erroneous  notion  that  there  was  Fear 
as  weil  as  Danger.  The  mob  were 
up — and  had  been  put  up  to  the 
pitch  of  any,  the  uttermost  wicked- 
ness ;  but  they  laboured  under  two 
wants  diat  made  them  impotent— 
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poneert  and  courage.  An  Edinburgh 
mob  la  cnifil,  but  craven— aenaeleaa 
aa  aavage.  There  is  no  more  disci- 
pline among  them  than  among  a  herd 
pf  swine-Hior  is  their  valour  at  all 
different;  for  hit  them  on  the  snout 
as  they  advance  on  the  grunt,  and 
you  may  take  them  by  the  tail  with« 
out  having  any  reason  to  pride  your- 
self on  your  intrepidity.  They  shew* 
ed  this  from  afternoon  Ull  midnight  i 
you  saw  everywhere  the  white  fea^ 
ther;  and»  on  Uie  whole,  they  were 
pretty  well,  though  not  sufficiently 
well,  bruised  and  battered.  We  do 
not  exactly  know  how  the  High  Coo^ 
stables  behaved ;  well,  we  must  be- 
lieve,  (for  they  received  thanks,)  as 
a  body,  when  called  upon  to  act  with 
the  fra^on— indifferently  well,  when 
of  their  own  accord,  many  of  them, 
how  many  we  know  not,  as  indivi- 
duals, joined  their  shouts  to  those  of 
the  mob  during  the  Election,  at  each 
echo  of  a  vote  for  Mr  Jeffrey,  and 
their  hisses  to  those  of  the  mob  al 
each  echo  of  a  vote  for  Mr  Dundas. 
As  private  individuals  they  did  not 
stand  there;  and  whatever  were  their 
wishes,  they  were  bound  then  and 
there  to  be  mute.  Many  of  themselves 
bad  given  warning  of  what  was  likely 
to  happen — disorder  and  violence; 
and,  from  men  with  the  emblems  and 
weapons  of  civil  authoritv  in  their 
hands,  such  shouts  and  hisses  were 
incredibly  foolish,— and  iar  worse 
than  foolish — being  tlie  best,  as  the 
only  means  in  their  power  to  adopt, 
for  exciting  that  turbulence  which 
they  were  sworn  to  suppress.  The 
dragoons,  it  was  afterwards  said  in 
some  of  the  newspapers,  cheered  the 
mob;  but  this  was  a  lie,  which  could 
be  swallowed  by  no  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  discipline  of  British 
soldiers.  They  behaved,  as  they 
always  do,  with  heroic  forbearance ; 
while  showers  of  worse  than  hail- 
stones were  clattering  on  their  skull- 
caps, few  faces  even  frowned ;  and 
some  of  the  veterans  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  childish  cowards.  As 
for  the  Special  Constables— a  band 
of  brothers,  though  of  all  parties  in 
politics — ^young,  active,  and  fearless 
— they  wsidged  their  way  through  the 
mob,  a  hundred  times,  at  its  densest 
and  its  fiercest,  and  shoved,  or  knock- 
ed aside  the  ninnies  like  nine-pins* 
But  humaner  lads— «nd  all  genUe- 
me&  are  humane    never  rauled.  a 


rabble.  The  word,  to  "  Move  on,*' 
preceded  the  blow  to  lie  down;  and 
a  piteous  expression  on  many  a 
blackguard's  face  saved  many  a 
blackguard's  head  from  the  uplifted 
baton.  How  many  heads  they  broke 
cannot  well  be  counted,  but  it  is  sa- 
tisfactory to  know,  as  many  at  least 
as  would  save  a  borough  from  being 
included  in  schedule  A ;  while  their 
own  heads,  though  scores  were  cut, 
are  all  now,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule — not  to  last 
long  we  trust,  for  they  were  among 
the  boldest — as  sound  as  roaches. 
At  two  or  three  places  where  the 
Special  Constables  were  very  few  in 
number,  perhaps  not  more  than  20 
in  all,  and  these  separated  into  sixes 
and  sevens,  the  mob,  by  mere  brute 
weight,  overpowered  the  gentlemen, 
and  you  may  ffuess  how  they  treated 
them — with  the  most  murderous  fe- 
rocity I  The  Police  Officers,  more 
especially  when  the  mob  were  about 
to  attempt,  for  the  second  time,  to 
murder  the  Lord  Provost,  were  nei- 
ther slow,  nor  yet  particularly  civil, 
and  have  since  been  ludicrously  ac- 
cused of  generalization,  by  a  few 
noisy  noodles,  who  maintahi  the  ex- 
ploded doctrine  of  the  neutral  flagi 
and  while  putting  it  into  practice 
near  the  Terrace,  where  shouts  and. 
stones  were  flying  in  the  air,  cats 
and  cnrses,  uA  brickbats  were 
backed  at  long  odds  against  batons, 
had  their  heads  prepared  for  casta 
for  the  Phrenological  Society,  with 
the  bumps  conspicuously  apparent 
of  all  the  thhty^tbree  faculties.  This 
was  as  it  should  be,  and  the  Society 
look  to  such  specimens  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  science.  This  small 
and  insignificant  sect  of  Antiburgh- 
ers,  are  bitter  on  the  Anti-reformers, 
and  have  since  striven  to  support 
this  thesis,  affixed  to  different  co- 
lumns, "  That  had  the  electors,  and 
especially  the  Liord  Provost,  remain- 
ed idl  night— (it  originally  stood,  in 
the  MS.,  all  week)— in  the  Coun- 
cil Chambers,  there  would  have  been 
no  riot  at  all,  and  that  the  mob  stood 
all  the  time  on  the  defensive  against 
the  borough-mongers."  This  is  a 
new  form  of  the  Row  Heresy,  and 
therefore  will  have  its  converu. 

But  we  are  rationalists,  and  not  to 
be  deluded  with  vain  doctrines.  It 
was  rash— it  was  fool-bardy-^lt  was 
nothing  short  of  braving,  n^y  of  buW 
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lying  the  people— scribbled  some 
calumniatiug  cravens  in  the  radical 
newspapers — in  the  Lord  Provost  to 
leave  the  Council  Chambers  so  soon 
after  the  election.  A  pretty  Lord 
Provost — say  we— he  would  indeed 
have  been,  had  he  remained  a  mo- 
ment longer  than  he  did  within  these 
buildings,  or  shewn  one  seeming 
symptom  of  a  fear  that  never  founa 
entrance  into  his  breast.  Not  even 
to  the  rabble-rout  was  he  unknown 
—or  known  but  by  the  proceedings 
of  that  day,  which  with  pride  he  will 
always  remember — but  generous,  li- 
beral, and  charitable  in  his  wealth,  the 
Lord  Provost  was  the  Friend  of  the 
Poor — the  benefactor  of  the  classes 
who  now,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
appeared  to  thirst  for  his  blood.  At- 
tended by  the  usual  officers,  he  walk- 
ed into  the  street,  neither  fearing  nor 
braving  the  brutes ;  but  then  indeed 
he  soon  found  that  he  had  not  under- 
stood the  cowardice  and  the  cruelty 
of  an  Edinburgh  political  reforming 
mob.  His  very  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance even  was  hateful  to  them ;  and 
they  would  fain  have  torn  to  pieces 
a  figure  so  unlike  that  of  their  own 
best-dressed  and  genteelest  leaders, 
who,  nevertheless,  were  no  inconsi- 
derable dandies.  The  hatred  of  bond 
fide  beasts  to  men  is  nothing  like  so 
intense  as  that  of  blackguards  to  gen* 
ilemen.  Had  his  lordship  worn  a 
mean,  low,  Whig  look,  at  once  sulky 
and  sneaking,  we  verily  believe  they 
would  have  huzzaed;  but  he  looked 
every  inch,  (six  feet  and  upwards,) 
the  Tory,  and  therefore  **  over  the 
Bridge  1" 

The  Whigs — who  are  not  in  thehr 
own  conduct,  when  mobbed,  by  any 
means  the  most  magnanimous  of  men 
— witness  that  of  Uie  best  man  among 
them  at  Forfar—aflfect  to  laugh  at 
this  mob  as  a  sorry  illustration  of  the 
Perils  of  Man.  Certainly  the  city 
was  not  burned  to  the  ground — nay, 
it  was  not  even  set  on  nre.  Neither 
did  the  streets  run  ankle-deep  in 
blood.  Heaps  of  slain  did  not  darken 
the  first-floor  mndows — Arthur's 
Seat  echoed  not  the  groans  of  the 
wounded— nor  were  surgeons,  seen 
amputating  on  long  tables  formed  of 
barrel-supported  shutters  the  limbs 
of  one  hall  of  the  population.  The 
day  was  notejren  like  any  one  of  tlie 
"  Three  Glorious  Days  in  Paris," — 
for  the  mob  had  no  military  to  fight 


with,  and  no  pretty  patriotic  urdiin^ 
stealing  under  the  bel  lies  of  the  horses 
with  a  orac^  of  pistols,  brought  down 
right  and  left  a  brace  of  troopers. 
Some  soldiers  were  indeed  present 
—but  in  civil  broils  the  sabre  loses 
its  edge,  its  point  the  bayonet,  and 
the  brave  disdain  hostile  contact  with 
a  base  bluster  of  bullies.  Yet  of  all 
that  breathe,  Whiffs  dislike  most 
shrinkingly  the  brewinff  of  their  own 
dunderheads;  and  had  this  mob, by 
some  strange  reversal  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  been  a  Tory  one,  how  the 
Revolutionists  of  18dl  would  have 
scampered !  Clean  heels  they  might 
not  have  made,  any  more  than  clean 
hands;  but  they  would  have  disap- 
peared into  chinks  and  crannies  to 
the  tune  of  "  Off  she  goes ;"  and  the 
military,  both  horse  and  foot — would 
to  a  dead  certainty  have  been  order- 
ed to  charge.  We  speak  advisedly ; 
for  we  think  of  Forfar.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  no  charge  at  Forfsu*  except 
in  the  inns ;  but  a  squadron  was  or- 
dered up  to  *'  quell  the  floods  below*' 
of  old  women  and  weans,  and  nex^ 
morning,  lo !  the  Lord  Advocate  on 
bis  way  to  Perth  with  a  guard  of  ho-  ' 
nour! 

You  must  swallow  this  opinion  of 
ours  about  Whig  intrepidity  cum 
grano  salts  ;  for  it  has  been  wrung 
out  of  us,  in  much  wrath,  by  their 
presuming  to  laugh  at  the  dangers 
and  disasters  of  us  Tories  on  a  day 
disgraceful  to  the  grinners.  That 
they  set  a  mob  upon  us  they  do  not, 
we  presume,  attempt  to  deny,  nor 
that  it  was  composed  of  the  lowest 
Whig  and  radical  materials.  It  was 
several  Uiousand  weak,  and  wished 
to  beat,  bruise,  knock  down,  and 
trample  on,  all  Tories.  No  Tory 
would  suffer  such  a  construction  to 
be  put  on  the  treating  act  "  on  any 
account  whatsomever  ;*'  so  sudden^ 
ly  pushing  ourselves  from  our  stools, 
we  turned  the  tables,  and  (for  we 
are  constables)  beat,  bruised,  knock*> 
ed  down,,  but  did  not  trample  upon, 
all  such  reformers  as  came  in  our 
way,  whether  they  had  pieces  of  pa- 
ling in  their  paws  or  not— drunk  or 
sober — frightened  or  ferocious — pro- 
vided only  they  were  in  the  act  of 
breaking  the  peace  of  the  city  and  of 
the  sky,  by  their  mout}iing8,and  their 
movements,  and  their  missiles,  and 
if  not  absolutely  killing— for  that 
depends  upon  circumstances  over. 
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which  thef  had  some,  but  not  8uffi-> 
cieat  control— yet  cutting  and  maim- 
ing the  liegee,  and  disfiguring  their 
handsome  faces,  perhaps,  for  life. 
It  was  no  joke,  we  assure  you,  or  a 
bad  one ;  such  urbanity  was  far  from 
facetious;  and  though  Shakspeare 
it  is,  we  believe,  who  says  you  may 
find  "  sermons  in  stones,"  we  are  not 
such  a  melancholy  Jaques  as  not  to 
prefer  them — even  though  heavier 
still — ^from  a  stick  in  a  wooden  pul- 
pit. Suppose  there  had  been  no 
surly  police-officers — ^no  special  con- 
stables— no  companies  of  the  gallant 
79th — ^no  troop  of  the  bold  dragoons^ 
(and  the  Lord  Advocate  would  have 
indignantly  disbanded  the  military,) 
where  would  have  been  the  writer 
of  this  article,  and  other  preservers 
of  the  peace  and  guardians  of  the 
constitution  ?  We  shudder  to  think 
where,  and  beg  you  will  not  mention 
it ;  but  this  much  we  will  say,  that 
there  had  been  an  end  to  this  maga- 
zine. 

**  Old  men,"  quoth  our  worthy 
red-haired  friend,  the  driver  por  ez^ 
cdUnce  of  the  Carlisle  Mail,  between 
that  merry  town  and  blue-roofed 
Hawick — *'  Old  men,"  quoth  he^ 
looking  at  us  with  the  tail  of  his  eye^ 
as  we  sa^tMUbling  at  his  left  hand 
onJb^  box,''  on^the^  taking,  at  a  rail- 
road rate  o|.fei]^teen  miles  an  hour, 
of  that -trying  right-angle  formed  by 
Canonby  Bridlge  perpendicularlv 
touching  the  royal  line  of  road  which  ^ 
there  overhangs  the  magnificent  rock- 
scenery  of  the  Esk,  at  some  hun- 
dred feet  or  two  above  the  rocky 
and  roaring  channel — *^  Old  men  are 
timorsome?'  The  dangers  of  that 
night,  therefore,  we  must  not  exagge- 
rate in  our  imagination ;  and  we  con- 
fess that  in  a  faithful  description — in 
a  true  picture — and  we  wish  ours  to 
be  so  —  Edinburgh  on  that  night 
should  not  exhibit  from  the  pen  or 
pencil  of  that  great  writer  and  paint- 
er, Christopher  North,  in  the  ISlst 
Number  of^  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
such  gloom  or  such  glare  as  Troy 
now  does  in  the  second  book  of  the 
^neid,  a  poem  attributed  to  Virgil, 
with  about  the  same  reason  as  the 
Iliad  is  to  Homer.  The  truth  is  just 
this,  and  no  more; — That,  excited 
partly  by  their  own  evil  propensities, 
—for  principles  they  have  none— 
partly  by  the  epidemical  fever  of  thia 


Bill,  which  <'  hangs  in  the  sick  air,"' 
and  poisons  poor  people — ^but  chie0y 
by  the  incendiary  arts  of  the  whole 
Whig  party,  high  and  low,  who  were 
determined  at  all  risks,  and  at  all  sa- 
crifices, to  carry  tt^eii*  roan^and  their 
measure,  not  only  would  the  mob,  on 
that  day  and  that  night,  but  for  the 
^rmness  and  moderatiion  of  the  civil 
power  and  of  the  military,  have 
wreaked  their  wicked  vengeance 
on  the  properties  and  persons  of  all 
such  citizens  as  they  thought  mainly 
instrumental  in  preventing  the  elec* 
tion  of  the  Lora  Advoclite,  but  the 
whole  city,  instead  of  being  threat- 
ened with  many  and  formidable  dan- 
gers  thus  finally  crushed,  would 
ave  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless^ 
multitude,  who,  judging  from  the 
enormities  whidi  they,  even  as  it 
was,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
perpetrating,  would  in  all  probabi- 
lity have  stained  our  streets  and 
dwellings  with  blood.  That  such 
mischiefs  might  happen^  if  the  Coun^ 
cil  elected  Mr  Dundas^  many  a  radi- 
cal Cassandra  with  flowing  hair,  «id 
many  a  Whiff  Calchas  with  bald 
head,  prophesied ;  that  it  did  not  hap* 
peuy  was  owing,  assuredly,  not  to 
'*  The  Right  Hon.  Francis  Jeflfreyr 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland."  And 
this  brings  us  to  say  a  few  words 
about  his  Lordship's  share  in  these 
transactions,  by  way  of  practical  con- 
clusi<Hi  to,  we  fear,  our  somewhat 
too  low  (Mseourse. 
'  In  the  first  place,  his  Lordship 
knew,  that  all  the  memorials,  requi- 
sitions, and  petitions,  in  favour  of 
his  claims  upon  the  Council,  how- 
ever honouraole  many  of  them  were 
to  himself,  shewing,  as  they  did,  not 
only  how  high  he  stood  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  own  immediate  political 
party,  a  fact  he  knew  very  well  be- 
fore, but  also  in  that  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  generally,  which  neither  be- 
fore could  he  have  doubted,  though 
such  expressions  of  it  must  have 
been  most  grateful, — his  Lordship, 
we  say,  knew  well  that  not  one  sen* 
sible,  and  honest,  and  independent 
man  of  that  political  party,  to  which 
he  had  been  all  lifelong  opposed, 
and  never  before  so  vitaJly  as  now, 
could  do  otherwise  than  most  ear- 
nestly desire  that  all  fair  means 
might  be  adopted,  by  all  concerned, 
to  prevent  his  being  returi^ed  M«in* 
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ber  for  tbe  dt^r.  He,  al  leasts  what- 
ever others  might  be.  or  pretend  to 
believe,  could  not  be  deluded  into  the 
belief  "  that  ScotUnd,  to  a  man,"  wa< 
for  the  BilL  In  the  Council  he  knew 
that  the  strengUi  of  the  two  great  par- 
ties would  be  tried ;  and  that  though 
the  personal  merits  of  Mr  Dun<ms 
were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  come 
forward,  it  was  on  the  strength  of 
the  Tory  party,  and  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Bill,  both  in  Its  principle  and 
details,  that  his  opponent  stood.  He 
knew  that  among  the  **  Borough- 
mongers,"  as  the  parrots  chatter 
them,  and  as  the  apes  would  too,  if 
the jr  could  articulated-there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  as  honourable 
and  patriotic  men  as  himself;  and 
that,  to  divide  a  nation  of  fourteen 
millions  of  freemen,  which  in  num- 
bers and  character  we  believe  the 
British  to  be,  into  thirteen  millions, 
nine  hundred  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  eiehtjr-three  Reformers,  all 
admhrers  of'*  the  Right  Honourable 
Francis  Jeflfrev,  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,"  and  into  seventeen  Anti- 
Reformers,  all  favourable  to  plain 
Mr  Robert  Adam  Dundas,  is  a  divi- 
sion, that,  even  in  the  Moon,  could 
not  be  told  even  to  the  marines. 

In  the  second  place,  his  lordship 
knew,  that,  in  this  contest,  he  was 
merelv  what  is  called  the  popular 
candidate.  Prodigious  popular  ei> 
citement  he  knew  there  was,  and 
that  his  opponent  and  his  party,  and 
especially  nis  electors,  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  brunt  of  the  mob. 
What  an  Edinburgh  mob  was  likely 
to  be,  at  this  crisis,  nobody  could 
foresee  with  clearer  eyes  than  his 
lordship's,  which  are  about  the  bright- 
est we  ever  looked  in ;  and  having 
been  more  than  iuitisfied  with  a  very 
slight  tsste  of  the  quality  of  a  Forfar 
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determinalion— to  shelter  those  re* 
spectable  fellow-citiflens  of  his  from 
the  perils  of  his  own  mob. 

In  the  third  place,  we  beg  to  sug- 
gest to  the  popular  and  unsuccess- 
ul  candidate,  the  consideration  of 
the  very  striking  contrast  afforded 
by  the  Lord  Advocate's  passage  of 
the  Mound  and  the  Lora  Provost's 
passage  of  the  Bridge.  There,  was 
*<  the  Right  Honourable  Francis  Jef- 
frey, LfOrd  Advocate  of  Scotland," 
sitting  or  lolling  in  his  own  carriage, 
in  the  midst  of  his  fisithful  friends, 
his  own  Carriage-and-Fourscore,  a 
BetrWit  that  would  have  extorted 
three  rounds  of  applause  from  the 
palms  of  Jehu.  There,  was  William 
Allan,  and  he  too  is  a  Right  Honour- 
able, and  eke  a  Lord,  but  the  reform^ 
ers  had  stripped  him  of  all  his  titles, 
trudginff  on  his  own  pins,  in  the 
midst  of  his  faithless  enemies,  such 
a  set-out  as  might  have  reminded  a 
P^enean  traveller  of  an  encounter 
with  a  pack  of  wolves.  We  are  stiU 
partial  to  soles,  and  once  were  cele- 
mrated  pedestrians.  But  it  is  curious 
to  remark  how  different  are  the  im- 
pressions men  receive  from  the  same 
objects,  according  as  they  are  on  foot, 
on  horses,  or  in  chariots.  The  phi«- 
losophy  of  this  we  are  at  present 
pinched  for  time  to  explain ;  but 
allow  us  to  turn  your  attention  to  a 
single  illustration.  From  the  window 
of  his  Carriage-and-Fourscore  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  ScoUand  looked 
east  and  looked  west,  and  to  the  pup 
pils  of  his  eyes  the  whole  city  seem^ 
ed  less  like  the  Modem  Athens  than 
the  metropolis  of  Paradise.  The 
figures,  moving  to  and  fro  the  ethe- 
rral  brightness,  looked  all  an^lic; 
including  the  hierarchies  '<  in  linked 
sweetness  long-drawn-out"  in  front 
of  his  own  chiuiot   The  sounds  that 
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^^rgilian  demivene,  ^faalia  deseei^ 
mi  Aoemu**  Chaos  seemed  to  have 
come  a^in — and  that  Anarch  Old  to 
be  howling  from  the  Calton  to  the 
Acrq[>oli8.  '*  Oh !  king^live  for  ever  I*' 
was  still  the  crjr  that  saluted  the  Lord 
Advocate's  ears — those  of  the  Lord 
Provost  were  re^ed  with,  **  Throw 
him  over  the  Bridge  I"  . , 

But  as  in  "  the  soul  are  many  lesser 
faculties,  reason  the  chief/'  false  or 
exaggerated  impressions  fade  or  fall 
away  from  the  sensorium,  and  the 
soul  sets  her  reason  to  see  the  truth. 
If  for  a  time,  times,  or  half  a  time, 
she  has  been,  deluded  by  her  senses, 
she  d^misses  those  bad  and  faith- 
less servants  to  their  cells,  and  leaves 
the  sole  management  of  hor  house 
and  kingdom  to  reason,  her  cham- 
berlain and  her  prime  minister.  Now, 
twice  during  the  course  of  that  day 
was  the  Lord  Provost  assaulted  to 
the  danger  of  his  life,  and  after  being 
driven  to  shelter,  or  rather  save  him- 
self from  death,  in  a  shop,  he  was 
pursued  by  the  murderous  Mac* 
adamers  to  his  own  door,  which  was 
opened  and  shut  hastily,  and  then 
barricaded  against  the  gang,  while 
dragoons  guvded  the  porch.  Next 
day  hb  Lordship's  indignation  was 
much  abated— and  he  pitied  more 
than  blamed  the  wretches  that  had 
forgotten  they  were  men.  Now, 
twice  during  the  course  of  that  day 
was  the  Lord  Advocate  hoisted  into 
his  carriage,  not  to  the  danger  of  his 
life,  thouen  to  the  disarrangement  of 
his  habilimento,  and  after  being 
dragged  by  a  posse  of  the  4lite  oT 
those  "animals  that  chew  the  thistle," 
from  the  Lesser  along  the  Greater 
Mound,  and  so  on  in  his  career  of 
glory,  he  was  safely  deposited  at  his 
own  door  too,  which  opened  and  shut 
slowly  upon  the  godlike  man,  who  in 
a  few  moments  afterwards  reap- 
peared on  a  balcony,  and  on  the 
naunted  heads  of  his  idolaters  **  than 
honey  from  the  honey-comb,  tliat 
droppeth  sweeter  far"  distilled  the 
eloquence  of  his  speech.  Next  day, 
wethinks,  his  Lordship's  admiration 
must  have  somewhat  abated,  of  the 
man  creatures  he  had  changed  into 
caule;  and  he  too  must  have  pitied 
more  than  condemned  the  wretehes 
who  had  forgotten  that  they  were 
men.  Both  ttoir  Lordships,  in  short 
and  in  looff,  were  next  oay  frfaced 
nearly  in  th»  same  pradfcament^ 
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such  b  the  inevitable  recoil  of  na- 
tural sentiment  in  the  minds  of  ra- 
tional beinffs,  soon  as  the  pressure  of 
some  accidental  external  force  has 
been  removed,  and  the  energies 
within  suffered  to  exert  their  i^e:- 
rent  elasticity. 

But,  in  the  fourth  place,  after  ha- 
ving **  looked  on  this  picture  and  on 
tills,"  and  seeing  that  both  are  true 
to  nature  and  to  life— ^immu/  Utam 
diem—^f  which — ^had  you  given  you 
your  choice— could,  would,  or  should 
you  wbh  to  have  been  the  oridnal— 
the  Mob- Victim,  or  the  Mob-King  ? 

In  the  fifth  place,  when  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, after  hb  double-deification, 
condescended  to  revisit  the  earthly 
Exchange,  and  once  more  to  miogle 
with  mortals,  at  the  written  request 
of  Bailie  Learmonth,  as  yet  but  a 
mortal  citizen,  (and  a  narrow  escape 
did  be  too  make  of  immortality  from 
immolation  by  the  mob,)  ought  he 
not  to  have  remembered  that  he  had 
once  been  but  human,  like  the  poor 
blind  creatures  who  were  now  ask- 
ing hb  advice  and  his  aid  ?  There 
they  were,  in  what  may  be  called 
durance  vile,  in  the  custodv  of  the 
leaders,  if  not  of  his  party,  of  hb  car* 
riage,  nay,  of  the  entire  team.  But 
ruto  and  pity  hb  lordship  had  left 
behind  him  in  the  mansions  of  the  sky 
—and  "  fire-eyed  fury  was  hb  conduct 
now."  Tliat  the  m^strates  had  or^ 
dered  out  the  military  he  heard  witii 
visible  indignation.  It  was  an  absurd 
and  needless  step  for  men  to  take 
in  their  position.  There  was  hb 
own  sweet,  subservient,  servile,  lac* 
quey  and  cattle-mob ;  and  there  were 
two  companies  of  the  seventy-ninth 
Highlanders  I  How  he  frowned  with 
hb  black  bent  brows,  like  the  Jupiter 
of  Phidias,  on  the  urtan—kilt,  plaid, 
and  plume!  How  he  smiled  with 
fairest  forehead,  like  the  Venus  of 
Praxiteles,  on  the  fustians-breeches, 
buff,  and  beaver — all  much  the  worse 
for  wear — while  the  evening  air 
would  have  been  aswarm  with  in- 
sects, had  niggard  nature  but  gifted 
them  with  wings  I  He  sweetened^- 
he  soothed— he  promised — ^he  be- 
seeched — he  implored — ^he  prayed— 
and  he  pledged!  And  as  the  last 
echoes  of  the  measured  military 
tread  died  away  in  the  distance, 
mavhap  he  had  a  dream  of  Forfar, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  all  hb  triumphs, 
a  ahade  of  sadneas  did&U  ^iponhb 
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spirit,  to  tbink  bow  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  a  composition  of  clay, 
at  ti^e  best,  is  tbat  poor  weak  crea- 
ture— Wbig-man ! 

In  tbe  sixth  place,  bis  Lordsbip 
ougbt,  we  bumbly  tbink  and  say,  to 
have  remembered  throughout  all 
these  transactions,  that  he  was  not  on- 
ly **  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Francis  Jef- 
frey, Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,"  in 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  many  foolish 
people  who  bad  no  idea  whatever  of 
what  those  sonorous  words  may  mean, 
and  of  tbe  many  more  blackguard 
people  who  in  their  hearts  wish  such 
an  office  had  never  been  invented, 
but  that  he  was  so  before  his  coun- 
try, and  in  that  character  bad  not 
only  privileges  but  powers,  and  not 
only  rights  but  dunes.  His  chief 
duty,  as  Lord  Advocate,  during  great 
part  of  that  day  and  that  night,  wbs 
\fi  assist  the  other  authorities  to  co- 
erce the  mob.  Tbat  mob,  he  has 
told  us  himself,  grievously  and  cross- 
ly oflfended  against  tbe  law ;  and  why 
did  he  not  interpose  the  shield  of  his 
power  between  them  and  the  peo- 
ple ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer, — 
t>ecause  he  was  a  candidate  for  their 
favour, — and  hoped  on  another  oc- 
casion to  have  their  sweet  voices. 
Nor  let  any  timid  trimmer  bint  ^at 
in  saying  so,  we  are  doing  injustice 
to  a  high-minded  gentleman.  We  re- 
spect the  character  of  Mr  Jeffirev 
more  trulv,and  on  firmer  and  broad- 
er grounds  too,  than  perhaps  most 
of  bis  noisy  friends,  and  certainly 
than  all  the  insinuating  sycophants 
who,  incapable  of  appreciating  tbe 
worth  .of  such  a  man,  yet  eat  bis  fin 
and  lick  his  phlegm,  and,  after  iJl, 
care  not,  so  that  they  gain  their  ends, 
if  he  were  dead  to-morrow.  But 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  have 
been  with  tbe  mob,  for  the  mob 
was  with  him ;  and  it  seems  worse 
thaki  ungracious,  most  ungrateful,  to 
do  even  one's  duty  to  a  mob  of 
one's  own  creation.    The  more  so. 


body  was  in  any  danger  but  himself 
and  bis  friends,  and  tbat  danger,  by 
all  accounts,  so  very  slight  as  almost 
to  be  beneath  the  ludicrous,  comes 
painfully  across  one's  mind^  do  what 
one  will,  when  one  thinks  of^his  seek- 

rabble  Iben  ^reatening  destruction 
to  so  many  of  bis  opponents,  by  tell- 
ing tbe  mob  that  the  soldiers  should 
not  have  been  called  out,  and  pro- 
mising that  tbey  should  immediate- 
ly be  withdra^vn,  (a  promise  be  had 
BO  power  to  perform,)  at  the  same 
time  pledging  himself  **  for  their 
good  and  peaceable  conduct!"  Such 
were  bis  Lordship's  words  —  the 
^ood  and  peaceable  conduct  of  the 
identical  set  of  ruffians — the  few 
seized  by  the  police  excepted — who 
had  twice  attempted  the  life  of  the 
Lord  Provost,  wounded  hundreds  to 
tbe  effusion  of  their  blood,  and  who 
were  still  breathing  vengeance  against 
those  tbey  had  so  savagely  insulted 
and  injured !  Long  berore  this  time 
(it  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  his 
Lordship  thus  addressed  the  mili- 
tary, having  been  sent  for,  as  we  have 
said,  to  Moray  Place  by  one  of  tbe 
Magistrates  still  imprisoned  in  the 
Exchange),  the  Riot  Act  had  been 
read,  and  placards  posted  up  warning 
tbe  mob  of  the  dangers  they  would 
face  by  continuing  on  the  streets  after 
such  a  warning ;  and  these  placards 
bis  Lordsbip  ordered  to  be  destroy- 
ed, as  we  have  been  told,  with  ap- 
parently much  indignation.  He  baa 
not  ventured  to  say  tbat  tbe  Riot  Act 
ought  not  to  have  been  read — nor  will 
be  venture;  and  if  it  was  right  to 
read  it,  it  was  incumbent  on  tbe  Ma- 
gistrates, as  men  of  common  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  common  firmness, 
to  forewarn  the  deluded  miscreants 
— (and  who  else  but  miscreants  would 
continue  to  rage  along  the  streets  of 
a  city  after  that  reading?)— of  tbe 
fearful  liabilities  tbey  incurred  by 
persistins:  in  their  defiance  of  the 
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read  to  litin^  he  little  knew  his  men. 
They  were  actuated  by  a  tlioughtful 
humanity — ho  by  a  thoughUess  gra- 
titude— to  the  mob.  The  voices  of 
the  Magistrates  who  read  the  Riot 
Act,  though  at  diflferent  places,  could 
not  be  heard  over  all  the  streets  and 
squares  where  the  mob  was  raging; 
but  the  stone^eaf  are  not  always 
stone-blind  too;  and  by  such  pla- 
cards alone  could  proclamation  be 
made  to  the  mob  that  had  so  long 
had  possession  of  the  city,  that  the 
time  had  come  when  they  might  be 
lawfully  treated  as  its  enemies,  and 
visited  with  extremest  punishment 
But  in  the  teeth  of  such  telling,  the 
Lord  Advocate  delivered  another 
doctrine  more  palateable  to  those 
who  had  drawn  him  in  triumph  to 
his  house,  and  driven  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost in  terror  ^no — in  peril)  to  his ; 
and  Mob,  bemg  assured  on  the 
authority  of  their  own  member,  that 
they  were  safe  from  the  soldiers^,  and 
that  the  ugly  placards  were  sent 
to  Pozzi,  atter  such  pause  in  their 
proceedings  as  they  tnought  in  po- 
liteness, or  rather  in  loyalty,  due  to 
their  Kine,  (for  they  have  no  God,) 
sent  him  oack  to  his  palace  in  tri- 
umph under  guard  of  the  drag-divi- 
sion, and  with  increased  courage  re- 
sumed the  campaign— in  many  a 
savage  skirmish,  tor  they  aye  refused 
the  oner  of  a  pitched  battle — through 
all  quarters  of  the  town. 

In  the  seventh  place,who  would  wish 
Xjojire  wantonly  upon  a  mob  ?  Not  we, 
as  we  hope  to  be  saved.  We  are  confi- 
dent, that  even  the  Whigs  and  Radi- 
cals themselves  will  beneve  us ;  for 
we  never  fired  wantonly  upon  them, 
when  threatening  to  blowup  our  very 
Magazine,  not  even  after  we  had  read 
the  Hiot  Act  in  their  hearing,  with  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor.  A  mob  is  not — 
like  other  great  bis;  wild  beasts — 
always  a  beast  It  is  not  with  him 
once  a  mob  always  a  mob,  as  it  is 
with  a  war- wolf,  once  a  war- wolf 
alwavs  a  war-wolf.  Were  it  so,  we 
should  not  wait  for  the  Riot  Act  to 
fire  upon  him,  but  fline  him  a  pill  to 
swallow,  of  such  woncfrous  potency 
that  he  should  be  ''hoist  with  bis  own 
petard.'*  But  soon  as  this  multiform 
rolypus  has  fallen  into  pieces — and 
he  is  almost  sure  to  do  so  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  birth  at  the 
farthest7*the  same  being  of  the  race 
of  the  ephemerals— *why,  in  many 
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cases,  each  piece  of  the  inexplicable 
monster  becomes  not  only  a  quiet 
citizen,  but  a  not  unexemplary 
Christian.  A  friend  of  ours  insists 
that  not  one  man  in  a  million  dies 
without  having  committed  a  capital 
crime;  a  severe  libel,  we  hold,  irthe 
truth  be  so,  either  on  human  nature, 
or  the  criminal  law  of  England. 
Without  feeling  ourselves  necessita- 
ted either  bjr  experience  or  observa- 
tion to  acquiesce  with  that  dictum  of 
our  wicked  friend,  who  we  hope 
may  escape  hanging,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  tew  men  deserving 
the  name  but  have  been  in  a  row, 
and  that  a  row  is  uterine  brother  to 
a  mob.  Their  constituents  are  some- 
times pretty  much  the  same;  they 
differ — by  the  by,  like  almost  every 
thing  else— but  in  degrees.  In  the 
meal-mob  which  we  described  a 
few  pages  back,  there  was  the  flower 
of  our  village  population.  Had 
you  fired  upon  it,  there  had  been 
broken  the  stalk  of  rose  or  lily, 
full-blown  or  budding,  and  there 
T\:ould  have  been  grief  both  in  field 
and  garden.  The  mob  we  have  been 
treating  of  just  now  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent mob  indeed — hardly  human  on 
the  day  of  election,  and  many  of  its 
members  not  human  yet,  nor  likely 
ever  to  become  so, — vet,  generally 
speaking,  human,  and  in  the  long 
run,  though  it  will  again  lose  its  hu- 
manity on  passing  ofthe  Bill.  Even 
in  it,  on  that  day,  besides  loungers, 
spectators,  lookers-on,  bystanders, 
ialers,  amateurs,  connoisseurs,  et  id 
genus  omne,  there  were  doubtless 
some  innocent,  some  thoughtless, 
some  joyous,  some  reckless,  some 
drunk,  and  some  dismal  souls,  en- 
corpsed  with  its  brute-bulk,  any  sin- 
gle one  of  whom  almost  under  any 
imaginable  circumstances,  it  would 
have  been  as  pleasant  to  a  good  citizen 
to  knock  down,  as  painful  to  fracture 
his  skull,  and  most  miserable  to  shoot 
through  the  heart  Here  a  knave, 
there  a  fool— yonder  a  simpleton 
who  believes  in  a  hell  of  Gilmerton 
coal,  and  by  his  side  an  atheist — the 
bully  of  a  bad-house  arm-in-arm 
with  the  teacher  of  a  Sunday  school 
—the  jail-bird  who  has  broken  his 

Earents'  hearts  "  keeps  together  in 
is  chivalry"  with  a  journeyman- 
madon  who  supports  both  his  wi- 
dowed mother  and  his  grandmother 
•—that  is  the  hoary  head^f  a  thrice* 
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transported  felon,  trho*,  had  be  not 
turned  king's  eridence,  must  have 
been  himged  for  murder,  cresting 
the  bright  poll  of  a  boy,  who  last 
week  saved  a  stranger's  life,  by  leap- 
ing, though  a  poor  swimmer,  from 
Leith  pier  in  a  surf— and  that,  we 
perceive,  is  a  pastry-cook's  appren* 
tice,  whose  greatest  guilt,  up  to  this 
hour,  has  consisted  in  being  an  ac- 
complice of  his  master's  in  passing 
off  cat  for  hare- soup,  and  kitten  for 
veal-p&tes,  cheek-byoowl  with  an  in- 
cendiary worse  than  Jack  the  Painter, 
for  he  was  an  instigator  of  the  Kent 
burnings.  Such  and  such-like  Is  the 
composition — if  sifted  by  practical 
moral  philosophy — of  that  mob, 
which  we  should  be  most  loath  in- 
deed to  fire  on,  for  that  might  be  in- 
human— and  just  as  loath  to  pledge 
ourselves,  as  the  Lord  Advocate  did 
that  evening,  "  for  their  good  and 

geaceable  behaviour,"  for  tnat  would 
e  irrationid — ^and  still  more  loath^ 
for  that  we  know  not  what  to  call,  to 
post  up,  of  and  to  them,  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  as  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate did  on  the  night  following— 
"  The  Lord  Advocate  entreats  all 
who  bear  him  any  friendship  or  rc- 
spect  in  this  city,  to  abstain  at  this 
time,  from  any  public  demonstration 
of  their  feeling,  and  especially  to 
withhold  their  countenance,  either 
by  their  presence  or  otherwise,  &om 
any  indication  of  hostility  or  disre- 
spect to  any  individuals  whatever'* 
To  say  no  more  about  mobs — we  feel 
strongly  tempted  to  say  a  word  or  two 
on  such  sweet  entreaty  and  soft  re- 
monstrance, which,  did  we  not  know 
the  reverse  to  be  the  truth  from  a 
hundred  quarters,  would  have  eone 
far  to  convince  us  that  his  lordship 
is  a  very  selfish  and  unfeeling  per- 
sonage. But  you  say  that  here  he 
was  not  speaking  to  the  mob  ?  And 
has  he  then  such  friends  as  could 
instigate  the  mob  in  any  way  to  acts 
of  hostility  against  the  seventeen 
electors  ?  And  deigns  he  thus  to  ca- 
jole them,  instead  of  flinging  their 
foul  friendship  from  him  wiUi  a  scorn- 
ful sense  of  contamination  and  dis- 
honour ?  What  had  "  all  who  bear 
him  any  friendship  or  respecf*  been 
doing  ?  Threatemne;  and  attempting 
to  commit  murder.  On  whom?  Why 
on  those  whom  his  lordship  alludes 
to  in  that  inretty  periphrasiiy  ^  any 
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individuals  whatever** — and  who  thef 
were  is  known  to  all  reformers. 

But  let  Juvenis  answer  Senez  if  he 
can.  Hear  Senex  addressins^  the  able 
Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Advertiser  t 


**  But  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
yourself  and  the  public  to  the  pre- 
cious placard  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Francis  Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate  of 
(N.  B,  it  should  be  for)  Scotland, 
posted  up  since  the  not  of  Tuesday. 
This  most  extraordinary  composi* 
tion,  by  the  First  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown— an  Officer  of  State— and, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Scots  PrJVT 
Council,  the  principal  officer  of  Po- 
lice in  Scotland,  begins  thus—'  The 
Lord  Advocate  intreats  all  who  bear 
HIM  any  friendship  or  respect  in  this 
city  to  abstain,'  and  so  on.  A  second 
Daniel  I  but  it  is  a  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell ! !  What !  the  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland  does  not  enjoin  and  com- 
mand the  people  to  respect  and  obey 
the  King  s  authority^to  keep  the 
King's  peace,  and  not  to  invade  the 
persons  or  property  of  his  Majesty's 
peaceable  subfects —huihe  humbly  en* 
treats  them,  out  of  friendship  and 
respect  for  him,  forsooth,- for  him, 
the  late,  if  not  present  Editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Aeview  I — ^for  Aim, 
whom  your  Correspondent  Consist- 
BNCT  shews  up  as  the  decided  ene- 
my •  of  all  rash  projects— ^1  whole- 
sale reforms — all  theoretical  system - 
mongers,  who  will  have  every  thing 
or  nothing'— (the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill)— out 
of  friendship  for  Him,  to  be  so  good 
as  not  again  to  threaten  to  throw  the 
Lord  Provost  over  the  North  Bridge 
—not  again  to  attempt  to  break  into 
the  Council  Chamber^-not  again  to 
besiege  the  Councillors  there  for 
hours  after  the  election  was  over— 
not  agidn  to  commit  the  savage  out- 
rages of  Tuesday  night  on  the  con- 
stables, soldiers,  ana  yeomanry.  In 
short,  to  be  good  boys  in  future,  not 
in  obedience  to  the  laws,  but  for  the 
sake  of  Him  I  Francis  Jeffrey  1 1 

''But  this  is  not  all.  Does  the  Lord 
Advocate  declare  that  he  will  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  discover 
and  bring  to  justice  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  were  observed  to  be  active 
in  the  outrages  already  committed  ? 
Oh^  no.  He  is  to  let  bygones  be  ^ 
^ones;  it  is  only  in  case  of  aniy  ng^ 
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ttlumof  their outram  ^the  tells  his 
friends  (for  so  he  desienated  the  mob 
at  his  own  house)  *  Tnat  he  will  co- 
operate with  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  to  repress  them,  and  to 
bring  them,  as  is  his  peculictr  and 
most  important  duty^  to  condign  pu- 
nishment for  their  offences.*  Good ! 
So  it  is  no  part  of  his  '  peculiar  and 
most  important  duty'  to  bring  to 
condign  punishment  persons  guilty 
of  past  rioting,  and  assaulting  persons 
and  property,  in  proof  of  their  friend- 
ship for  him,  and  to  shew  their  seal 
in  his  cause  ?  But  if  they  shall  erer 
do  so  again,  when  their  friendship  and 
zeal  can  no  longer  serve  him  and  his 
Cause,  then,  forsooth,  his  good  friends 
shall  be  brought  to  concugn  punish- 
ment ! ! 

*"  Is  this  the  man  that  is  fit  to  be 
Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland  ?  Is  this 
the  man  to  whom,  in  times  lilce  these, 
we  are  to  look  for  wisdom  in  council 
•—for  energy  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office— for  protection  to  our  lives 
and  properties  against  infuriated 
mobs,  first  inflamed  by  his  own  pre- 
vious writings  and  speeches,  tnen 
treated  with  impunity  for  past  out- 
rages, and  only  threatened  with  fu- 
ture punishment  for  riots,  which, 
perhaps,  may  have  no  reference  to 
nim  or  his  cause  ?  Was  it  thus  that 
Lord  Advocate  Dundas  (the  late 
Chief  Baron),  the  jgentlest  but  the 
firmest  of  human  beings,  acted,  in 
order  to  protect  us  against  Margarofs 
and  other  mobs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  ?  No, 
indeed.  If  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
those  days  had  acted  as  the  Lord 
Advocate  of  this  day  has  done,  the 
question  of  Reform  would  have  been 
settled  long  ago  by  the  British  Con- 
vention, d-la-mode  of  Robespierre 
and  Marat"  * 

But  let  us  hear  Senex  again,  for 
he  is  no  ordmary  old  man.  If  not 
restrained  by  modesty,  we  should 
call  him  a  second  Christopher. 

t "  Sir, — I  have  a  few  remarks  to 
make  on  the  speech  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland  (at  full  length,  as  his 
friends  affect  ostentatioi^y  to  call 
him)  to  the  Town  Council,  at  the  late 
election,  as  reported  in  your  paper. 

*"  In  the  first  place,  he  denied,  that» 
in  the  exercise  of  their  privil^e  of 
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electing  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
the  Councillors  had  a  right  to  vote 
according  to  their  own  opinions  of 
the  candidates,  or  of  their  princi- 
ples. You  report  him  to  have  said, 
*  that  it  is  a  privilege  which  they  are 
not  called  on  to  exercise  in  their 
own  right  ;*'-and  again,  *  but  as  to 
the  Town  Council,  with  great  sub- 
mission, he  would  say,  that  they 
were  merely  the  office-bearers  of 
the  Corporation,  merely  the  omins 
by  whicn  it  performed  certain  func- 
tions.' 

"  This  is  quite  new  doctrine — ^that 
electors  are  not  in  reality  electors 
—to  decide  and  vote  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences 
—but  mere  organs,  puppets,  ma- 
chines, to  be  moved  and  guided  by 
the  petitions  of  Mr  Jeffrey's  friends 
out  of  doors. 

«  Well,  be  it  so.  The  Town  Coun- 
cil are  to  be  considered  as  mere 
organs,  trustees,  as  he  calls  them  in 
another  place,  for  the  public.  Then, 
pray,  what  will  his  8000,  or  4000,  or 
5000  ten-pound  voters  be?  They 
will  no  doubt  be  a  more  numerous 
body  of  trustees.  But  still,  accord* 
ing  to  his  argument,  as  thejr  wilt 
form  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  male  popidation  of  Edinburgh, 
they  will  be  only  organs,  or  trustees, 
for  the  public,  and  ought  not  to  vote 
according  to  Uieir  own  opinions  and 
consciences,  but  accoroine  to  the 
dictates  of  *  the  one  hunared  and 
twenty  Uiousand  of  tlie  roost  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  people  to 
be  found  within  the  bounds  of  the 
empire.'  By  the  by,  this  120,000 
enlightened  and  intelligent  people 
includes,  at  least,  70,000  or  80,000 
women  and  children;  and,  of  the 
men,  also  includes  the  thousands  of 
most  '  enlightened  and  intelligent 
people'  who  acted  the  dignified  part 
of  coach-horses  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Francis  Jeffrey,  on  his  return  from 
the  election. 

"  Therefore,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Right  Hon.  and  Learned 
Lord,  his  ten-pound  voters  are  only 
to  be  the  organs  of  120,000  enlight- 
ened and  intelligent  non-voters. 
Now,  what  is  this  but  universal  suf- 
frage in  its  worst  and  most  mischie- 
vous and  equivocal  shape  ?  If  we 
had  universal  suffrage,  out  and  ou^ 
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then  there  could  be  no  doubt  or 
ambiguity  as  to  the  wishes  and  opi- 
nions of  the  multitude,  as  each  man 
would  si^ify  them  unequivocally  by 
kis  own  individnal  vote. 

*'  But,  according  to  the  learned 
Lord's  new  principle,  that  voters  are 
only  organs  and  trustees  to  echo  the 
sentiments  of  others,  the  opinions  of 
those  other  influential  people,  those 
non-voters,  and  yet  virtual  and  real 
voters,  are  to  be  collected  from  peti- 
tions and  counter-petitions,  and,  pro- 
bably, in  the  end,  from  mobs  and  coun- 
ter-mobs, and  to  be  ffatfaered  and 
counted  according  to  £e  number  of 
broken  heads  in  said  mobs. 

**  In  the  next  place,  let  us  see  what 
the  right  honourable  and  learned 
Lord  says  on  the  Reform  Bill.  '  He 
would  take  leave  only  to  say  this, 
that  he  understood  the  government 
did  not  consider  themselves  pledged 
to  all  the  det^ls  of  the  Bill/  Now, 
sir,  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  learned  Lord's  understanding; 
but,  if  so,  I  believe  that  it  was  not 
the  understanding  of  any  one  person 
of  the  120,000  enlightened  and  intel- 
ligent people  of  Edinburgh,  nor  of 
any  one  person  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  who  heard  the  speeches 
of  the  Mhiisters. 

**  Were  they  not  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  Bill  ?  Did  they  not  ostentatiously 
put  it  forth  as  the  offspring  of  their 
united  and  unanimous  wisdom  ? 
When  many  of  the  monstrous  id)sur- 
ditiet,  inconsistencies,  and  partiali- 
ties, both  in  its  principle  and  details, 
were  pointed  out  bv  various  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons,  did 
they  admit  any  one  of  them,  or  rather 
did  they  not  defend  every  one  of 
them  to  the  very  last  ?  except  that, 
at  the  very  last,  they  did  aamit^  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two  boroughs, 
that  they  had  fdlen  into  a  mistake, 
owing  to  the  returns  of  population 
in  some  burghs,  including  the  parish 
to  landward,  and  in  others,  not.  But, 
in  every  other  respect,  they  stuck 
by  the  Bill,  to  the  very  last,  in  all  its 
details. 

"  But  now,  says  the  learned  Lord, 
Ministers  are  disposed  to  free  it  from 
many  (mark  this)  of  the  peculiarities 
that  were  held  to  be  objectionable. 
Peculiarities !  I  elegant  and  gentle 
word !  Peculiarities,  that  is,  where- 
by a  thing  may  be  considered  as  pe- 
culiar, which  18  a  very  good  word ! 
I^ow,  it  certainly  it  peculiar,  that 
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this  bin,  which  leaped  out  of  Lord 
Durham's  head,  all  perfect,  like  Mi- 
nerva out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter,  in 
full  panoply  of  wisdom,  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  not  &few,  but  many 
peculiarities !  I  love  to  repeat  the 
word.  I  hope  when  the  learned 
Lord  draws  an  indictment  against 
some  of  his  120,000  enlightened  and 
intelligent  friends  in  Edinburgh,  who 
may  have  committed  a  crime,  that 
he  will  not  forget  to  desi^ate  it  as 
one  of  the  many  peculiarities  to  which 
his  enlightened  friends  are  sometimes 
addicted. 

"  Then,  as  to  Scotland,  the  Learn- 
ed Lord  says,  '  As  to  the  details 
there  might  be  alterations.  The 
right  of  voting  might  be  varied— it 
might  be  L.IO  orJj.20— but  certainly 
it  would  not  be  raised  to  the  extent 
ofL.100.' 

**  In  short,  the  plain  English  of 
this  is,  that,  instead  of  the  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill, 
we  are  to  have  a  '  spick  and  span' 
new  Bill,  to  use  a  vulgar  but  sig- 
nlGcant  expression,  and  that,  as  far 
as  Scotland  is  concerned,  the  Learn- 
ed Lord  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
Right  Honourable  mind  as  to  what 
the  Bill  is  to  be ;  Minerva  is  not  yet. 
tome  to  full  growth  in  his  majestic 
head. 

**  Having  done  for  the  present  with 
the  Lord  Advocate,  I  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say  to  his  master.  Earl  Grey, 
and  I  will  convict  him  of  folly  and 
rashness — I  had  almost  said  mad- 
ness, by  the  example  and  conduct  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  in  simi- 
lar circumstances. 

**  You  will  remember,  sir,  that 
some  months  ago,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor introduced  Into  Parliament  a 
Bill  for  establishing  Local  Courts  of 
Justice,  and  Provincial  Judges  in 
England,  very  much  on  the  model  of 
the  Sheriff  Courts  in  Scotland. 

**  Now,  how  did  he  act  on  this 
occasion?  The  establishment  of  these 
Courts  in  every  county  of  England 
and  Wales,  on  the  scale  of  expenses 
contemplated  by  him,  woula  have 
required  an  allowance  to  the  Judges, 
Registrars,  Clerks,  &c.,  of  not  leps 
than  L.200fi00  a-year;  therefore  it 
would  have  been  rash  to  have  esta- 
blished all  these  Courts  at  once, 
without  any  experience  whether 
they  really  would  prove  useful  or 
not^and  yet,  sir,  if  Lord  Brougham 
had  so  done,  the  incurring  of  unne* 
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cessary  expense  would  have  been 
all  the  evil ;  for,  if  those  courts  were 
either  found  to  do  harm,  or  at  least 
to  do  no  good,  Parliament,  after  a 
few  years^  experience,  could  have 
repealed  the  act,  abolished  the 
courts  and  the  law,  and  the  country 
would  have  fallen  back  exactly  into 
the  state  it  was  in  before  it  was 
passed,  under  its  old  jurisdictions 
of  Circuit  Courts  and  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. 

**  Lord  Brougham,  however,  did 
not  proceed  in  tnis  wholesale  way — 
but,  with  the  roost  statesmanlike 
caution  and  prudence,  ^greater,  per- 
haps, than  was  (b  have  oeen  expect- 
ed from  his  ardent  and  sanguine 
mind,)  Lord  Brougham  in  his  bill, 
proposes  at  first  to  establish  these 
courts  only  in  two  counties — Kent, 
at  one  end  of  the  island,  and  North- 
umberland at  the  other.  By  this 
means  the  experiment  would  be  fair- 
ly tried  on  a  small  scale,  and,  if  the 
experiment  succeeded,  and  those 
local  courts  were  found  to  act  be- 
neficially in  the  administration  of 
justice,  then  they  could,  by  a  subse- 
quent act,  be  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  On  the  other  band,  if  the 
experiment  did  not  succeed,  the  evil 
is  only  local  and  partial,  the  expense 
trifling,  and  the  act  could  be  and 
would  be,  of  course,  repealed. 

"  Not  so  proceeds  my  Lord  Grey. 
He  does  not  cautiously  feel  his  way 
'—he  does  not  apply  the  principle  or 
the  details  of  his  bill,  or  any  one 
point,  on  a  small  scale  at  first,  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  if  the  measure 
was  found  either  not  to  produce  the 
good  he  predicted,  or  positively  to 
lead  to  some  or  all  of  the  evils  pre- 
dicted by  others,  it  could  be  amend- 
ed or  repealed. 

"  No — ^but  with  true  epic  frenzy, 
he  dashes  into  the  midst  of  things  at 
once — extends  his  experiment  over 
the  whole  system — ana  this,  although 
he  must  be  conscious,  that,  if  he  is 
mistaken  in  his  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions, if  the  experiment  fails,  and 
either  produces  no  good,  or  positive 
evil,  it  can  never  be  altered,  amend- 
ed, or  recalled.  You  may  withhold 
a  privilege  from  the  people,  if  you 
believe  that  it  would  prove  hurtful 
even  to  themselves;  but  once  give 
them  a  privilege,  and  nothing  but 
military  force  can  ever  deprive  them 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  use 
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what  they  have  got  to  acquire  greater 
power  in  the  first  instance,  blind  to 
the  ultimate  evils  which  it  may  bring 
on  themselves. 

"  Could  not  Lord  Grey,  imitating 
the  prudence  of  Lord  Brougham, 
have  granted  members  to  some  great 
towns— on  any  principle  of  elective 
franchise  he  pleased,  even  universal 
Bufii^ge  and  vote  by  ballot?  The 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  such 
a  mode  of  election  could  thus  have 
been  tried  upon  a  smidl  scale,  which, 
if  beneficial  or  harmless,  mi^ht  have 
been  extended,  but  which,  if  found 
to  be  hurtful.  Parliament  would  have 
had,  not  only  the  will,  but  the  power 
to  repeal,  and  vest  the  right  ot  elec- 
tion m  those  towns  in  some  other 
body  of  voters. 

**  In  the  same  way,  he  might  have 
selected  one  or  two  counties,  and  in 
them  have  ffiven  the  right  of  votine 
to  copyholaers,  tenants,  ten  pound 
gentlemen,  or  any  others  he  thought 
best,  and  have  tried  for  some  years 
bow  this  system  worked,  and  then 
have  extended  or  repealed  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  its  eflfects. 

'<  This  is  the  manner  in  which  any 
man  with  common  pretensions  to 
be  a  statesman  would  have  acted. 
This  is  the  manner  in  which  Lord 
Brougham  set  him  the  example  of 
acting.  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
even  the  most  rigid  anti-reformer 
would  have  given  nim  credit  for  act- 
ing, and  probably  would  never  have 
opposed  him — for  an  anti-reformer, 
sincere  in  his  opinions,  would  have 
been  glad  of  a  safe  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  evils  he  predicted  verified 
in  practice. 

^  What  should  we  aay  of  a  farmer, 
who,  hearing  of  a  new  species  of 
grain,  of  which  he  had  no  experience, 
should  sow  at  once  his  whole  dispo- 
sable ground  with  it,  at  the  risk  of 
losing  all,  instead  of  trying  it  at  first 
on  one  or  two  acres  ?  Or  what  should 
we  say  of  a  physician,  who,  hearing 
of  a  new  medicine,  of  which  he  had 
no  experience,  as  a  cure  for  fever, 
shoula  at  once  give  it  to  the  whole 
fever  patients  in  an  hospital,  instead 
of  cautiously  trying  it  on  one  or  two  ? 

«  Yet  this  is  just  what  Earl  Grey 
has  done.  He  has  entered  on  a  pam 
where  there  is  no  receding — vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum — facili*  descensus 
Averni'-^sed  revocare  gradus^  hie 
labor,  hoc  opus  est.    It  is  easy  for  a 
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great  country  to  fall  into  a  demo- 
cracy ;  but  the  rise  from  it  is  only  to 
military  despotism,  which  was,  and 
would  nave  continued  to  be,  the  fate 
of  France,  but  for  the  madness  of 
the  despot. — Yours.  &c. 

«  Senex." 

Were  there  a  few  more  newspapers 
in  Scotland  like  the  excellent  one  from 
which  we  have  quoted  these  excel- 
lent letters,  (and  which  we  strenu- 
ously recommend  to  the  ]^atron- 
age  of  all  true  men,^  muntainmg  the 
same  principles  witn  the  same  talent 
and  temper — and  out  of  Edinburgh 
there  unfortunatelv  are  now  none 
such  to  our  knowledge,  except  the 
Glasgow  Herald  and  the  Glasgow 
Courier — both  admirable — and  the 
Dumfries  Journal,  and,  may  we  hope, 
the  Paisley  Advertiser — the  minds 
of  the  lower  and  middle  orders  would 
have  an  antidote  provided  against  the 
poison  of  false  notions,  and,  if  we 
piay  use  an  expression  which,  we  be- 
lieve* is  in  Junius,  false  facts,  which 
^e  iniorant,  always  credulous,  and 
especially  in  times  of  such  political  ex* 
citement,  unsuspectingly  and  greedi- 
ly swallow  from  the  hands  of  de- 
signing, and  dangerous,  and  wicked 
men,  who,  they  suppose,  are  their 
friends  and  physicians,  but  who  are 
the  worst  ofquacks  and  enemies. 

And  now,  in  good  earnest,  we 
are  about  to  conclude,  and,  as  we 
began — and  hope  likewise  continued 
— m  good-humour,  at  least  with  our- 
selves, and  about  one  half  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  mean  that  better 
half  which  is  called  the  fair  sex— but 
the  Tory  Segment  of  the  Circloj 
which  is  in  itself,  we  firmly  believe, 
were  it  visible  through  mist  and 
cloud,  at  least  a  semicircle^  and  yet 
destined — for  we  behold  it  crescent— 
in  clear  autumnal  nights  to  expand 
into  the  most  beautiful  of  all  figures, 
and,  like  the  full  harvest  moon,  hang 
like  a  silver  lamp  in  Heaven. 

In  bidding  farewell — perhaps  for 
ever  and  a  day — perhaps  but  for  a 
few  months — to  the  Edinburgh  Elec- 
tion, allow  us  to  say  that  the  popu- 
lar candidate  may  not  always  be 
such  a  man  as  Mr  Jeffrey.  When 
the  hustings  have  been  erected  at 
the  Cross^  the  day  may  eome  whea 


the  mob  shall,  in  preference  even 
to  the  Lord  Advocate,  elect  some 
worthless  demagogue.  Their  favour 
is  no  secure  possession ;  and  rarely 
has  it  been  lonj^  enjoyed  by  genius 
and  virtue.  Wnat  measures  may  be 
popular  with  an  Edinburgh  mob,  and 
what  men  their  idols,  after  a  few 
sittings  of  a  Reformed  Parliament, 
it  is  not  for  Tories  like  us  to  pro- 
phesy ;  but  this  we  know,  that  some 
of  the  measures  will  be  such  as  his 
Lordship,  if  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  his  past  political  life,  will  spurn 
at  with  indignation,  and  some  of  the 
men,  such  as  he,  a  gentleman,  would 
be  loath  to  admit  into  his  society  or 
friendship.  Democrats  must  have 
their  demagogue ;  but  **  the  Advo- 
cate" has  few  of  the  good,  and  none 
of  the  bad  qualities  that  might  fit  a 
man  for  that  office.  For  he  wants 
the  vulgar  nerve  and  commonplace 
decision  which  may  be  numbered 
among  the  good — and  of  reckless- 
ness, insolence,  hvpocrisv,  and  fero- 
city, which  are  a  few  of  the  bad^  and 
among  the  most  essential,  he  is  as 
destitute  as  a  child  or  a  gentle- 
man. 

The  democratic  spirit,  whether 
widely  extended  or  not  over  Scot- 
land, we,  who  know  something  of 
the  population,  shall  not  preteim  to 
declare ;  but  certainly  it  has,  within 
these  few  weeks,  shewn  itself  more 
undisguisedly,  and  spoken  more  vio- 
lently, than  we  had  ever  feared  to 
see  or  hear  among  our  rural  dwell- 
ers. The  disgraceful  conduct  of  the 
mob  in  Lanark,  at  the  county  elec- 
tion, kept  the  Edinburgh  mob  in 
countenance,  and  shewed  that  the 
town  had  stained  the  country ;  while 
gentlemen  of  birth  and  education, 
while  pretending  to  be  shocked,  or 
perhaps  really  so,  with  the  scene  in 
the  church,  and  averse  to  the  mur- 
dering of  the  Torv  candidate  with 
broken  bottles,  held  such  language 
in  the  inn  as  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  foster  the  savage  spirit  that 
gave  rise  to  such  an  outrage.    But 

"  The  blood  of  Douglas  will  protect  It- 
self." 

And  with  that  sentiment — ^which  19 
of  general  application  to  all  good 
men — ^Farewell  I 
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About  the  year  1789,  Dr  Parr  was 
involved  in  two  literary  broils — the 
one  purely  offensive,  the  other  nearly 
so — though,  as  usual,  the  doctor 
coloured  them  to  his  own  mhid,  as 
measures  of  just  retaliation.  The 
first  was  his  republication  of  a  for* 
ffotten  pamphlet,  written  by  Bishop 
Warburton,  and  afterwards  anxious- 
ly suppressed  by  his  orders;  and 
to  this  he  united  another,  "  by  a 
Warburtonian,"  viz.  Bishop  Hurd; 
prefixing  to  the  whole  a  preface, 
and  a  most  rhetorical  deoication, 
from  his  own  pen,  in  which  he  !»• 
hours  to  characterise  both  the  bi^ 
shops,  but  especially  the  living  one, 
in  terms  that^  whilst  wearing  some 
shew  of  justice,  should  also  be  as 
sarcastic  and  as  injurious  as  possible. 
The  mere  act  ofreviving  what  the 
authors  themselves  had  been  zealous 
to  suppress,  is  already  sufi&ciently 
offensive,  and  expressive  of  a  spite* 
ful  mind,  had  the  preface  even  been 
spared.  What  are  we  to  consider 
tne  provocation  to  a  piece  of  mischief 
so  puerile,  and  apparently  so  wan* 
ton  ?  Listen  to  the  doctor,  and  you 
will  suppose  that  no  motive  but  the 
purest  and  most  philanthropic  had 
governed  him:  Leland  had  been 
"most  petulantly  insulted, and  Jortui 
most  inhumanly  vilified."  Well— > 
and  what  then?  Better  men  ^an 
ever  stood  upon  their  pins  have 
been  insulted  and  vilified,  nay,  hus- 
tled, floored,  smashed,  and  robbed  of 
Sold  watches  and  seals.  Besides, 
ard  words  break  no  bones.  And 
why  could  not  the  two  dissenters 
have  settled  their  own  quarrels  with 
the  two  bishops  ?  In  efrect,  they  liad 
done  so.  Why  must  Dr  Parr  In^ 
trude  his  person  into  the  row,  long 
after  it  was  extinct,  and  when  three 
out  of  four  parties  interested  were 
in  their  graves  ?  Oh,  but,  says  Dr 
Parr,  the  example  was  the  thing: 
neither  of  the  offenders  had  been 
punished ;  and  their  impunity,  if  to- 
lerated, would  encourage  future 
bishops  to  the  same  species  of  offence. 
He  was  resolved  to  deter  others 
from  supposing  *<  that  what  has  been 
repeatedly  and  deliberately  done  In 
secret^  will  not^  sooner  or  later,  be 


punished  openly."  Fhially,  coming 
nearer  to  tne  true  purpose  of  the 
whole,  he  avows  that  "  it  was  in* 
tended  to  lessen  the  number  qfthose 
who  speak  too  well  of  Bishop  Hurd,*' 

Yarn  and  tortuous  disguises  of 
malice  self-betrayed  1  Now,  let  us 
hear  the  true  lurkine  motives  to  this 
almost  unprinciplea  attack,  which 
Dr  Parr  so  studiously  masked  under 
pretexts  of  public  purposes.  One 
writer  tells  us,  that  Parr,  on  a  visit 
to  Hartlebury,  (the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester's residence,)  had  oeen  die* 
missed  with  little  ceremony,  and 
with  hospitable  attentions  either  none 
at  all,  or  so  chilling  as  to  pique 
his  pride.  This  anecdote,  however, 
we  nave  reason  to  think,  refers  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  original 
offence.  Perhaps  this  might  first 
arise,  as  a  mutual  offence,  in  a  case 
where  the  bishop  drew  upon  himself 
the  ferocious  resentment  of  Parr,  by 
his  hesitation  in  passing  one  of  Parr's 
friends,  then  a  candidate  for  holy  or- 
ders. Even  this  resentmentyhowever, 
was  possibly  no  more  than  the  first 
exprestton  of  Parr's  secret  mortifica- 
tion at  the  bishop's  private  opinion 
of  his  sermon  on  education.  No- 
thing travels  faster  in  this  world  than 
the  ill-natured  critiques  of  literary 
men  upon  each  other ;  and  Parr  pro* 
b^ly  neard  from  a  thousand  quar- 
ters that  Hurd  had  expressed  his  die* 
like  to  the  style,  or  the  preposte- 
vous  lenfi^  of  thte  **  vernacular  ser- 
mon." That  this  anecdote  is  true, 
nobody  doubts  who  remembers  the 
pointed  manner  in  which  Parr  him- 
self alludes,  in  his  dedication,  to 
Bishop  Hurd's  **  rooted  antipathy 
to  long  vernacular  sermons  from  Dr 
Parr." 

Such  are  often  the  true  motives 
even  of  good  men,  when  their  per- 
sonal feennffs  are  roused.  The  whole 
pretence  ofParr  was  a  fiction.  Jor« 
tin  and  Leland  were  already  aven- 
ged :  botib  had  retaliated  upon  Hurd, 
and,  as  Parr  fancied,  with  success : 
the  one,  he  said,  had  *<  chastised" 
Hurd  with  «•  wit"— the  other  had 
««baffled"hhn  with  "argument,"  So 
many  cudgellings  for  one  crime  were 
out  of  fdl  rule.   *^  These  two.  excel* 
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lent  men,"  says  Parr,  "  were  not  to 
be  annoyed  again  and  a^ain  by  the 
poisonous  arrows  of  slander."  Nei- 
ther was  this  excellent  bishop  to  be 
^  again  and  again"  pulled  up  to  the 
public  bar,  and  annoyed  for  having 
annoyed  them.  «  Tit  for  tat"  all  the 
world  over ;  and  if  a  man,  '*  being 
fap,"  as  Pistol  observes,  and  also  too 
lively  with  young  blood,  will  "  try 
conclusions,"  ana  perhaps  "  assault 
and  batter"  a  leash  of  worthy  men, 
he  must  pay.  But  having  paid — (as, 
suppose,  five  pounds) — then,  at  Bow- 
street  or  anywhere  else,  he  is  held 
entitled  to  his  five  pounds  worth  of 
battery.  He  has  bought  it,  settled 
the  bill,  and  got  a  stamped  receipt 
For  them  to  claim  further  pa3rment 
-—entitles  him  to  further  battery. 

But  one  argument  shall  put  down 
Dr  Parr's  pretences.  Were  Jortiu 
and  Leland  the  only  parties  to  whom 
Hurd  or  Warburton  had  furnished 
actionable  matter  ?  Not  by  a  hun- 
dred. They  had  run  a  muck  at  all 
the  men  who  lay  in  their  path.    To 

!jo  no  farther  than  one  of  Parr's 
riends :  Bishop  Lowth  and  Hume 
had  been  assaulted  with  more  injus- 
tice than  either  of  those  for  whom 
Parr  stood  forward.  Hurd  had  called 
Hume  "  a  puny  dialectician."  Now 
this  was  insolence.  Hume,  even  as 
a  litterator,  was  every  way  superior 
to  the  bishop ;  but,  as  a  dialectician, 
Hume  to  Hurd  was  a  Titan  to  a 
pigmy.  The  Essay  on  Necessary 
Connexion^  which  was  the  seed  that 
has  since  germinated  into  the  mighty 
forest  of  German  philosophy,  was 
hardly  in  one  sentence  withm  Hurd's 
comprehension.  As  to  Lowth,  ws 
would  not  quarrel  with  those  who 
should  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  him. 

But,  if  that  is  our  way  of  think- 
ing, it  was  not  Parr's.  Ho  was  in- 
censed at  Hurd  for  his  depreciation 
of  Lowth.  He  was  incensed  with 
him,  and  justly,  for  his  affected  con- 


tempt of  Hume.  He  was  incensed 
with  another  worthy  bishop  for  insi- 
diously calling  Lardner  '*  industri- 
ous," as  though,  in  raising  such  a 
pile  as  the  credibility  of  Gospel 
History,  (a  work  which,  to  our  know- 
ledge, once  broke  a  man's  spinal 
bone,  so  many  and  so  stout  are  its 
volumes!)  he  had  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  supporting  his  ''  wife 
and  family."  Why,  tlien,  my  Sam, 
did  you  not  visit  for  these  offences  ? 
This  question,  so  far  as  it  regards 
Hume,  Sam  answers  himself.  **  Le- 
land and  Jortin,"  says  he,  "  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  their  clerical 
opponent  a  milder  and  more  respect- 
ful treatment  than  that  given  to  a 
sceptic  who  scoffed  at  all  the  princi- 

Sles  of  religion."  •  By  no  means, 
octorj  we  oeg  your  pardon.  Le- 
land and  Jortin  had  a  right  to  fair 
play;  and  to  so  much,  every  man, 
Tros  Tyriusve,  has  the  same  right. 
But,  once  for  all,  let  us  hear  an  an- 
swer to  this :  If  Leland  and  Jortin 
had  a  privileged  case  by  comparison 
with  Hume,  and  a  claim  upon  Hurd's 
forbearance,  much  more  had  Lowth 
a  privileged  case  as  regarded  Parr, 
and  a  claim,  if  any  man  could  have, 
upon  his  vindictive  fnendship.  For 
Lowth  had  been  Parr's  earliest  pa- 
tron. How  comes  it,  then,  that  he 
left  Lowth  to  the  protection  of  Pro- 
vidence ?  Lowth,  It  will  be  said,  re- 
dressed his  own  wrongs.  True.  He 
did  so;  but  so  did  all  of  them — 
Hume,  Jortin,  Leland,  and  the  "  tottle 
of  the  whole."  Supposing,  there- 
fore,  Dr  Parr  sought  a  case  for 
his  Quixotism,  in  which  he  mis^ht 
avenge  a  man  that  was  past  avengmg 
himself,  why  did  he  not  swinge  his 
patron,  Lowth,  for  taking  liberties 
with  Richard  Bentley?  This  case 
was  a  very  bad  one ;  the  "  petulance" 
of  Hurd  could  not  be  worse  than  the 
petulance  of  Lowth ;  and  what  a  dif- 
ference in  the  objects  of  their  attack ! 


*  Dr  Parr  addf — *'  and  who  had  endeavoured  to  loosen  the  strongest  obligations  of  mo- 
r«Kty."  These  words  are  likely  to  be  overlooked,  as  though  they  were  thrown  in  merely 
to  round  the  rhythmus  of  the  sentence,  or  (if  really  significant)  importing  no  more  than 
that  rdax^on  of  morals  which  naturally  accompanies  the  shaking  of  religious  sanctions^ 
But  more  is  meant  than  this ;  and  there  is  a  mystery  in  the  matter  which  we  cannot  fe- 
thom.^  For  elsewhere  (voL  iii.  p.  378),  he  speaks  of  the  destructive  consequences  of 
Hume*t  Essays  "  to  the  sacred  interests  of  morality  :" — and  still  more  pointedly  in  another 
place  (on  Politic^  Jnrisprudenoe,  &c  vol.  iii.  p.  283),  he  speaks  of  Hume  as  having 
«  taught  the  inconsiderate  and  the  innocent  to  think  with  diminished  horror  not  of  aduU 
tery  only,  \fm  of  9ther  impmtkt  too  flagitious  tp  be  named."    What  does  he  mean  ? 
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Finally,  let  us  remember  this :  Mil- 
ner,  the  papist  of  Winchester,  had 
the  audacity  publicly  to  denounce 
Porteous,  bishop  of  London,  as  a  bi- 

fot  and  a  falsifier  of  facts ;  Bishop 
loadly  and  Bishop  Shipley,  as  Soci- 
nians;  Hallifax,  bishop  of  Durham, 
as  a  papist,  (thus  literally  applying 
to  Dr  Hallifax  the  very  identic^ 
aspersion  which  he  had  himself  wi- 
ped off  from  Bishop  Butler,  in  his 
edition  of  that  prelate's  works^ ;  Dr 
Rennell  as  a  knave ;  and  the  Bishops 
Barrington,  Watson,  Benson,  and 
Sparke,  as  insincere  believers  in  the 
Protestant  faith.  This  ruffian,  for 
such  he  really  was,  Dr  Parr  address- 
ed in  a  long  letter  meant  for  the 
press.  But  he  never  printed  his  let- 
ter ;  and,  now  that  it  is  printed,  what 
do  we  find  ?  An  expostulation  run- 
ning over  with  courtesy,  forbeai'ance, 
and  unreasonable  concessions;  no 
sneering;  no  threats.  So  mild  was 
Dr  Parr  in  defending  outraged  truth 
— so  furious  in  avenging  his  wound- 
ed self-love  I 

Such  was  the  famous  attack  on 
Hurd,  in  its  moving  impulse.  As  to 
its  literary  merit,  doubtless  that  is 
very  considerable.  Perhaps  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
went  too  far  in  styling  it "  astonish- 
ing and  splendid."  Assuredly  it  is 
in  bad  taste — not  so  much  for  its 
excess  of  antithesis,  simply  consi- 
dered; that  is  rightly  detended  by 
Mr  Field,  as  a  legitimate  engine  of 
rhetorical  effects ;  but  for  the  effort 
and  visible  straining  which  are  often 
too  palpably  put  forth,  in  finding 
matter  suitable  for  loading  the  oppo- 
site scales  of  the  antithetic  balance. 
However,  it  is  Kjeu  cCesprit  of  great 
ability,  and  may  give  to  an  English 
reader  some  notion  of  the  Bellenden 
Preface.* 

The  other  feud  of  this  period 
forms  a  singular  chapter  in  the  se- 
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cret  history  of  books.  Dr  Wliite, 
the  Oxford  Professor  of  Arabic,  had 
preached  and  published  the  Barop- 
ton  lectures.  They  were  much  ad- 
mired.f  All  at  once  a  discovery  was 
made,  that  a  part  of  these  lectures 
had  been  written  by  a  Mr  Badcock, 
a  dissenting  minister,  recently  dead, 
who  latterly  conformed  to  the  Church 
of  England.  This  discovery  was 
made  through  a  bond  for  L.500  given 
by  Dr  White  to  Mr  Badcock,  which 
his  sister  endeavoured  to  recover, 
and  which  the  Professor  was  weak 
enough  to  resist  The  ground  which 
he  took  was  plausible— that  the  bond 
had  been  given,  not  for  work  done, 
but  for  work  to  be  done.  At  the 
very  time  when  this  affair  broke  out, 
Dr  Parr  happened  to  arrive  at  Ox- 
ford. White  was  his  intimate  friend. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  sort  of 
conduct  less  reconcilable  with  the 
obligations  of  friendship,  than  that 
which  he  adopted.  Without  delay,  or 
consultation  with  Professor  White,  he 
avowed  his  peremptory  disbelief  in 
Badcock's  claim,  on  the  ground  that 
be  was  himself  the  contributor  of  a 
very  considerable  share  to  these  lec- 
tures. Never  did  man  do  a  more 
critical  injury  to  a  friend ;  and  were 
it  not  that  the  hrritations  of  jealous 
vanity,  with  constitutional  mconti- 
nency  of  secrets,  seem  to  have  over- 
powered and  surprised  his  better 
resolutions,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  pronounce  it  perfidy.  Whatso- 
ever help  of  this  nature  one  literarj' 
man  gives  to  another,  carries  with  it 
an  implied  obligation  to  secrecy; 
otherwise,  what  else  results  than 
that,  under  the  mask  of  giving  a  par- 
tial assistance  to  a  friend's  literary 
fame,  the  writer  has,  in  fact,  been 
furnishing  himself  with  the  means 
of  crushing  it  entirely.  He  has  given 
a  trifle  that  he  might  take  away  the 
whole;  for,  after  such  an  exposure. 


•  It  is  usually  Uken  for  granted,  that  Hurd  liad  nothing  to  say  for  hinuelf  in  this  case, 
and  was  on  that  account  discreetly  silent.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  He  had  enough  to 
allege  against  Jortm  and  Leland,  to  have  turned  the  taUes  on  their  champion ;  but  his 
motive  for  silenc^  was  perhaps  this :  Parr  threatened  that,  if  answered,  he  would  come 
back  "  again  and  again"  upon  the  same  ground ;  and,  if  treated  with  sneers,  he  protested 
that  he  would  give  "  no  quarter.**  Now,  in  such  a  war,  Hurd  wonM  have  had  his  hands 
tied  by  the  restraints  of  his  episcopal  dignity. 

f  Gibbon,  in  his  fifty-second  chapter,  had  spoken  of  White  in  high  terms :  "  He  su»- 
tains,"  says  he,  "  the  part  of  a  lively  and  eloquent  advocate ;  and  sometimes  rises  to  the 
merit  of  an  historian  and  philosopher." 
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a  man  baa  credit  for  nothing  as  his 
own.  And  this  Injury  was,  as  we 
have  said,  critical:  cominjg  at  the 
moment  of  Mr  Badcock*^  claim, 
about  which  much  doubt  prevailed, 
and  was  lilcely  to  prevaO,  from  the 
death  of  the  only  person  who  could 
effectually  meet  the  denial  of  White, 
Dr  Parr's  claim  at  one  and  the  same 
time  authenticated  itself  and  Bad- 
cock's. 

Meantime  Parr's  claim  was  a  true 
6ne,  Mr  Kett  (so  well  known  in 
Oxford  by  the  name  of  Horse  Kett, 
from  his  equine  physiognomy)  thus 
states  the  amount  ot  Parr's  contribu- 
tions, and  their  value :  **  Whether  I 
consider  the  solidity  of  the  argument, 
the  comprehension  of  thought,  or  the 
splendour  of  style,  I  think  them,  upon 
ine  whole,  the  most  able  and  elegant 
parts  of  the  lectures.    In  point  of 

auantity  they  are  considerable,  as 
ley  are  more  than  9^  fifth  of  the 
whole,  without  reckoning  the  cor- 
rected passages.  But  their  intrinsic 
excellence  is  such,  that  any  person, 
with  such  materials,  might  not  only 
have  obtained  a  ffreat  deal  of  present 
applause,  but  uistinff  fame.  Tlier 
are  in  the  highest  style  of  composi- 
tion, as  they  are  of  a  philosophical 
and  refined  cast,  and  make  many  of 
|he  other  parts  of  the  lecture  with 
which  they  are  connected  appear  no- 
thing more  than  loose  and  florid  de- 
clamation." 

Laborious  investigations,  confer- 
ences, and  explanations  followed ;  in 
which,  it  appears  to  us,  that  Dr  Parr 
behaved  with  little  generosity,  and 
White  with  much  duplicity.  One 
incident  is  remarkable :  Dr  Parsons 
of  Baliol  College,  one  of  the  arbi- 
trators or  referees,  at  length  with- 
drew himself  from  the  service  he 
had  undertaken,  in  so  pointed  a 
manner  as  to  convince  us  that  be 
also  had  very  considerable  rights  of 
property  in  these  lectures,  which  his 
honour  or  his  kindness  had  obliged 
bim  to  dissemble ;  and  that,  in  some 


one  of  Parr's  reclamations,  in  ma- 
king which  he  relied  confessedly 
on  a  very  vague  recollection,  or  a 
still  vaguer  discrimination  of  styles, 
he  baa  unintentionally  been  tres- 
passing on  ground  which  Parsons 
icnew  to  be  nis  own.  This  is  our 
private  opinion.  To  the  parties  in- 
terested never  was  any  literary  broil 
so  full  of  vexation.*  Cabals  were 
fermenting  in  Oxford  in  the  interest 
of  White  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Dr 
Gabriel  of  Bath  on  the  other:  the 
public  journals  took  up  the  affair, 
with  their  usual  imperfect  informa- 
tion: private  characters  suffered: 
old  friendships  were  dissolved  for 
ever :  and,  finally,  no  party  reaped 
either  profit  or  honour  from  this 
contest  for  the  proportions  of  pro- 
perty in  a  book,  which  has  long  smce 
Deen  consigned  to  oblivion  by  the 
world. 

But,  after  all,  the  worst  scandal 
of  this  transaction  settled  not  upon 
any  individual  so  much  as  upon 
the  professional  body  of  divines  in 
general.  That  part  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  got  abroad,  admit- 
ted the  public  painfully  behind  the 
curtain,  and  exhibited  the  writers 
concerting  their  parts,  and  arranging 
their  coups^dc'tlieatrej  in  a  manner 
but  little  creditable  to  their  sincerity. 
They  had  the  air  at  one  time  of  at- 
torneys, scheming  to  obtain  a  verdict 
for  Christianity ;  at  another,  of  mar- 
tinets, arranging  the  draperies  of 
their  costume,  or  of  figurantes^  atti- 
tudinizing for  effect  We  must  be 
particularly  brilliant,  says  White,  in 
that  part  where  we  attack  Gibbon. 
Alas  f  for  the  ancient  faith — the  pri- 
mitive devotion — that  burned  in  the 
evangelists,  martyrs,  and  reformers, 
in  iflarion  or  Paul,  in  Wycliffe  or 
Luther!  How  littie  room  did  that 
allow  for  any  thoughts  about  them- 
selves! Dr  Farr,  however,  was  no 
party  to  this  huckstering  trafiSc  of 
devotional  feelinjg;  or  this  manufac- 
ture of  spiritual  thunder.  Hjrpocrisy 


Mr  Kett,  wImm  pontMm  ia  Oifbrd  eoabled  him  to  orerlook  the  whole  game,  ctro<i 
to  the  MOW  oooduakMi  >  for  in  diMuadinf  Dr  Parr  from  coming  forward  as  an  active  par- 
ticipator m  the  dispute,  he  says,  «  I  cannot  help  considering  the  whole  affair  as  containing 
■?«°*V"?5  nj«*»»'»'y  Jnjttrioiis  to  the  T«putation  of  all  who  engage  in  it."  He  also  admo- 
aiahed  the  Doctor,  "  that  the  oncoaditional  nanner  in  which  he  gave  his  assistance,  ought 
to  induce  him  to  he  silent."  What  Mr  Kett  meant  by  silence,  was  abstinence  from  the 
press ;  but  the  same  reasons  applied  to  oral  oommunications  :  and  in  that  sense  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  Dr  Parr  to  be  silent. 
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Was  nbt  his  falling :  whatev.er  were 
his  religious  opinions,  his  feelings  of 
devotion  tirere  thoroughly  sincere. 
But  he  suffered  from  the  connexion 
in  which  his  name  appeared ;  and,  as 
regarded  the  duties  of  a  friend,  his 
character  has  suffered  iu  this  trans- 
action permanentlv,  from  his  own 
indiscretions,  and  the  infirmity  of  his 
too  ungenerous  vanity. 

To  sum  up  Dr  Parr's  pretensions 
as  a  man  of  letters,  we  have  already 
sufficiently  acknowledged  that  his 
talents  were  splendid,  and  fitted,  un- 
der suitable  guidance,  to  have  pro- 
duced a  more  brilliant  impression 
on  his  own  age  than  they  really  did, 
and  a  more  lasting  one  on  the  next 
i^e  than  they  ever  will.  In  his  life- 
time, it  is  true,  that  the  applauses  of 
his  many  pupils,  and  his  great  poli- 
tical ftriends,  to  a  certain  extent, 
made  up  for  all  deficiencies  on  his 
own  part ;  but  now^  when  these  vicar 
rious  props  are  withdrawn,  the  dis- 
proportion is  enormous,  and  here* 
after  will  appear  to  be  more  so,  be- 
tween the  talents  that  he  possessed 
and  the  effects  that  he  accomplished. 
This  result  is  imputable,  in  part,  to 
his  own  want  of  exertion,  and  the 
indolence  with  which  he  shrank  from 
undertaking  anv  labour  of  ereat  com- 
pass or  research,  the  very  best  of  his 
performances  being  mere  velitations, 
skirmishes,  or  academic  exercises; 
and  in  part,  also,  it  is  imputable  to 
a  causeless  open  to  moral  reproach, 
viz.  the  comparative  poverty  of  his 
philosophic  understanding,  between 
which  and  his  talents  there  was  no 
equilibrium.  He  gave  a  bright  and 
gaudy  colouring  to  truths  which  were 
too  often  trite,  mean,  or  self-evident. 
And  the  impression  was  ineradica- 
ble in  a  keen  observer's  mind,  of  a 
Serpetual  swell,  glitter,  and  false  in- 
ation,  beyond  the  occasion,  and 
without  a  corresponding  activity  or 
power  of  thought.  His  architecture 
was  barbaresque — rich  in  decoration, 
colossal  in  proportions,  but  unsym- 
metrical,  and  reposing  on  no  massy 
foundations.  It  is  very  possible,  and 
not  uncommon,  to  have  a  poor  un- 
derstanding combined  with  fine  ta- 
lents. We  do  not  say  that  Dr  Parr's 
understanding  was  a  poor  one ;  but 
it  was  not  emphatically  a  fine  one, 
not  habitually  profound,  not  philo- 
sophically subtle.  Unquestionably 
it  was  mismatched,  in  point  of  natu- 
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ral  vigour,  with  his  talents — that  18^ 
his  powers  of  giving  effect  to  his 
thoughte.  and  realizing  his  concep- 
tions. The  splendours  of  Burke,  yo- 
ked, as  they  were,  with  the  very  finest 
—subtlest— and  most  combining  in- 
tellect, that  ever  yet  has  been  ap- 
plied to  political  philosophy,  awoke 
no  sense  of  disparity  or  false  balance 
in  his  powers.  But  in  the  case  of 
Parr,  we  feel  that,  having  once  tasted 
the  luxury  of  his  periooic  sentences, 
with  their  ample  volume  of  sound 
and  self-revolving  rhythmus — having 
enjoyed  his  artful  antithesis,  and  so- 
lemn antilibration  of  c^ences  — 
we  have  had  the  cream  of  his  pecu- 
liar excellencies,  and  may  exclaim 
with  JuvenaJ,  Venimus  ad  summum 
JbrtuncB,  or  with  Romeo,  that  it  is 
time  to  be  gone,  because  "  the  sport 
is  at  the  best" 

As  to  that  other  cause,  which  co- 
operated to  the  effect  we  have  been 
stating.  Parr's  indolence,  or  unper- 
severing  industry — his  excuse  waa 
the  less,  that  his  stomach  was  as 
strong  as  the  shield  of  Telamonian 
Ajax,  and  his  spirits,  even  under  at- 
tacks of  illness,  were  indomitable, 
and  (as  he  himself  styles  them)  "  lion 
spirits."  Heavens  I  what  an  advan- 
tage in  that  temperament  above  the 
feneral  condition  of  literary  men! 
^oleridgCj  for  example,  struggling 
with  the  ravages  of  opium  for  the 
last  30  years,  and  with  the  res  angusta 
domi,  in  a  degree  never  known  to 
Parr,  has  contrived  to  print  a  dozen 
8vo  volumes.  And  were  all  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Moming  Post  and 
Courier  collected,  and  his  letters, 
many  and  long,  together  with  his 
innumerable  notes  on  the  fiy-leaves 
and  margins  of  books,  he  would  ap- 
pear toliave  been  a  most  volumi- 
nous author,  instead  of  meriting  the 
reproach  which  too  often  we  have 
been  fated  to  hear,  of  shameful  in- 
dolence and  waste  of  stupendous 
powers.  Of  Dr  Parr's  very  criminal 
indolence,  there  was  but  one  pal- 
liation :  Much  of  his  life  had  passed 
in  the  labours  of  the  school-room; 
and  his  leisure  from  those  was  ex- . 
cusably  turned  to  purposes  of  relax- 
ation. Still  he  had  latterly  a  long 
period  of  immunity  from  toils  of 
every  kind ;  he  bad  a  library  of 
above  ten  thousand  volumes ;  he  had 
increasing  wealth ;  and.  for  years,  he 
toiled  not.  neither  did  he  spin.    As 
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to  his  execrable  hand-writing,  that 
is  rather  an  explanation  than  a  justi- 
fication of  his  sterility.  Pretty  often 
he  had  the  aid  of  volunteer  amanu- 
enses ;  and  was  he  at  any  time  too 
poor  to  have  paid  a  secretary  ?  Be- 
ginning with  some  advantages  for  li- 
terary research  so  much  beyond  those 
of  Gibbon,  in  his  far  greater  famili- 
arity with  the  languages  of  ancient 
books,  why  should  Dr  Parr,  the  apo- 
logist of  universities  as^nst  Gibbon, 
not  have  Jeft  behind  him  a  monu- 
ment of  learned  industry  as  elaborate 
and  as  useful  as  his  ?  On  the  whole, 
we  fear  that  Dr  Parr,  as  an  author, 
must  always  be  classed  with  those 
who  have  spent  their  vigour  upon 
ludicra,  certamina,  and  sciomachitB, 
mock  fights,  mimic  rehearsals,  and 
combats,  with  the  momentary  exha- 
lations of  party  madness,  rather  than 
upon  the  '*  good  fight"  of  a  scholar 
and  a  Christian,  in  that  eternal  war 
which  exists  between  ignorance  and 
truth,  between  the  world  and  pure 
religion  ,*  that  his  knowledge  and  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  have  been  laid  out 
upon  palaces  ofice,  incapable  of  sur- 
viving the  immediate  atmosphere  un- 
der which  they  arose,  and  uissolving 
with  the  first  revolution  of  the  sea- 
sons, rather  than  upon  the  massy 
Roman  masonry  that  might  have  sus- 
tained his  influence  to  a  distant  pos- 
terity. This  may  seem  his  misfor- 
tune, but  then  it  was  a  misfortune 
to  have  been  foreseen.  And,  for  the 
more  intrinsic  qualities  of  his  works, 
it  will  be  recorded  in  their  very  fate 
that,  if  their  execution  was  some- 
times such  as  to  challenge  a  perma- 
nent interest,  their  matter  was  unable 
to  support  80  great  a  distinction ;  and 
that  perhaps,  of  all  known  works, 
they  are  best,  fitted  to  illustrate  the 
critical  objection  of  materiem  supers 
abat  opus ;  and  finally,  with  regard 
to  their  author,  that  hardly  any  wri- 
ter of  age  so  mature,  of  education  so 
regular,  and  of  pursuits  so  solemn 
and  professional,  had  derived  his 
subjects  from  occasions  so  epheme- 
ral, or  his  excitement  from  motives 
so  personal. 

It  remains  that  we  should  speak 
of  Dr  Parr  as  a  politician  and  as  a 
divine :  and  fortunately  the  transcen- 
dent character  of  the  facts  will  bring 
those  inquests  within  the  range  of  a 
short  trial  and  a  self-evident  verdict. 

First,  as  a  politician.    The  French 
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Revolution  found  Dr  Parr  a  Jacobin ; 
found,  we  say,  not  made.  Of  this 
there  is  abundant  presumption.  To 
give  his  vote  for  VVilkes,  he  faced  a 
situation  of  considerable  risk ;  he  was 
unwigged,  and  probably  saved  his 
life  by  escaping  through  a  back  win- 
dow to  his  horse.  Considering  that  he 
was  then  the  Reverend  Samuel  Parr, 
this  argued  no  trivial  sympathy  with 
the  seditious  agitator.  It  is  true  that 
a  constitutionalquestion  was  at  issue 
in  the  case  of  Wilkes's  expulsion; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  rarr  gave 
his  countenance  to  Wilkes  the  purist 
of  the  constitution,  so  much  as  Wilkes 
the  demagogue ;  and  loved  him  upon 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Junius:, 
viz.  *'  so  long  as  he  was  a  thorn  in 
the  king's  side."  Besides,  right  or 
wrong  in  politics,  ought  an  impure 
scofier  like  Wilkes,  notoriously  the 
author  of  a  most  scandalous  and  ob- 
scene parody,  to  have  commanded 
the  volunteer  and  ardent  support  of 
a  clergyman  ?  Was  this  decent?  Such 
however,  were  Parr's  earliest  attach- 
ments, and  such  the  leonine  ardour 
with  which  he  displayed  them.  In  a 
better  cause  we  should  have  admired 
his  courage ;  for  he  seems  to  have 
been  resolved  to  go  to  Brentford, 
though  there  had  oeen  **  as  many 
devils  there  as  tiles  upon  the  roof." 
Well,  in  the  fulness  of  time  came 
the  French  Revolution.  The  first 
persons  to  sing  public  pseans  of  con- 
gratulation in  this  country  were  the 
aissenters  of  Birmingham — moving 
under  the  domineering  influence  of 
Dr  Priestley.  What  followed  is  known 
to  all  whose  recollections  stretch 
back  to  those  tumultuous  days.  Dr 
Priestley's  house  was  stormed  and 
sacked  by  the  Birmingham  mob ;  his 
philosophical  apparatus  (as  a  private 
one,  matchless)  destroyed ;  bis  pa- 
pers, letters,  philosophical  MSS.  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds ;  and  the  an- 
gry philosopher  himself,  by  a  fierce 
levanter  of  indignation,  driven  west- 
wards to  America.  These  scenes 
passed  in  too  close  neighbourhood 
to  Dr  Parr,  for  a  temper  so  combus- 
tible as  his  to  escape  kindling  at  the 
flame  of  party  fury.  We  mar  be 
sure  also,  that  he  took  the  side  of 
Priestley:  to  the  extent  of  pity  for  his 
misfortunes,  all  good  men  did  so;  but 
.as  an  approver  of  the  conduct  which 
provoked  these  misfortunes,  we  may 
almost  venture  to  say  that,  amongst 
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the  fifteen  thousand  clergjrmen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Dr  Parr  stood 
altogether  alone.  Every  man  of  so- 
ber mind,  whilst  he  commiserated 
Dr  Priestley  as  an  unfortunate  man, 
and  esteemed  him  as  a  very  ingenious 
one,  could  view  him  in  no  other  liffht 
than  as  the  victim  of  his  own  folly 
and  misguided  passions.  Politicsd 
frenzy  had  prompted  him  to  acts  of 
defiance  against  a  mob  as  fanatical  in 
one  direction  as  himself  in  another ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that 
their  fanaticism  pointed  to  a  very 
much  more  seasonable  policy  than 
the  fanaticism  of  the  celebrated  ex- 
perimentalist. The  mob  had  retorted 
as  an  insulted  and  irritated  mob  are 
likely  to  retort.  They,  who  play  at 
bowls,  must  expect  rubbers.  AndDr 
Parr,  by  mixing  in  the  game,  wanton- 
ly drew  upon  himself  a  participation 
in  the  danger— or  at  least  a  partici- 
pation in  the  terror ;  for,  after  all,  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  frightened 
than  seriously  hurt.  Great  was  his 
uanic;  schooled  by  Dr  Priestley's 
losses,  he  sent  off  his  books  hastily 
to  Oxford.  They  suffered  from  the 
hasty  removal;  and  at  Oxford,  where 
they  were  indifferently  sheltered, 
they  suffered  still  more.  This  lesson 
might  have  done  him  good  service, 
haa  his  temper  allowea  him  to  profit 
by  it  But  neither  fear  nor  interest 
could  ever  check  his  fanaticism.  With 
such  a  temper  we  may  suppose  that 
he  was  blinded  to  all  sense  of  his 
own  errors  by  the  dazzling  light  with 
which  his  an^er  investea  the  errors 
of  the  opposite  party.  At  an  after 
period,  tne  Doctor's  cries  ascended 
to  heaven  in  ^rint  against  the  mob 
and  their  criminal  politics.  Yet  such 
is  the  tem])er  of  this  world— that,  if 
a  grave  philosopher,  by  shaking  his 
fist,  and  other  acts  of  bravado,  should 
happen  to  provoke  a  company  of  un- 
lucky boys  to  reply  with  a  shower  of 
stones,  people  in  general  suffer  their 
resentment  to  settle  upon  the  philo- 
sopher for  his  wanton  provocation, 
rather  than  on  the  boys  for  that  la- 
pidary style  of  retort  in  which  their 
skill  naturally  expresses  itself. 

This  affair,  taken  singly,  being  mix- 
ed up  with  considerations  of  person 
and  neighbourhood,  might,  after  all, 
but  Indifferently  represent  the  con- 
dition of  Dr  Parr's  politics.  Other 
ebullitions  of  his  feelings  about  the 
same  period  were  less  equivocal.  On 
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Mr  Burke,  for  the  crime  of  writing 
his  memorable  book  on  the  French 
Revolution,  he  inflicted  the  whimsi- 
cal punishment  of  inverting  his  por- 
trait—that is,  suspending  it  with  the 
head  downwards.  The  insolent  ty- 
ranny of  this  act  is  remarkable.  Mr 
Burke  had  held  up  his  **  protesting 
hand"  against  the  Revolution;  and 
he,  if  ever  anv  man  upon  any  ques- 
tion, had  explained  the  philosophic 
grounds  of  his  protest  It  seemed,  ' 
therefore,  that  with  or  without  rea- 
sons, no  dissent  was  tolerated  from 
Dr  Parr's  views.  For,  as  to  Mr 
Burke's  vehemence,  it  was  no  more 
than  the  natural  warmth  of  sincerity. 
Precisely  the  same  sentence  of  de- 
gradation, we  believe,  was  executed 
upon  Mr  Windham,  and  for  the  same 
offence.  This  was  intelligible,  and 
equity,  if  not  justice.  EquS  acts  me- 
rited equal  treatment  But  in  a  third 
case  the  same  degradation,  by  greatly 
extending  the  construction  of  guilt, 
warranted  much  larger  inferences 
against  Dr  Parr's  motives.  This  third 
criminal  was  Paley ;  on  his  portrait, 
also,  sentence  of  inversion  was  passed 
and  executed,  and  for  years  it  hung 
at  Hatton  in  that  position.  What 
then  had  been  Paley 's  crime  ?  Audi 
f acinus  majoris  abollcB;  he  had  liter- 
ally been  guilty  of  writing  Reasons 
for  Contentment,  The  title  explains 
its  object  At  a  crisis  of  universal 
political  irritation,  when  Paine's 
works  and  the  French  Revolution 
had  diffused  a  spirit  of  change,  and 
the  indefeasible  evils  of  poverty  were 
made  handles  of  disaffection — being 
charged  upon  the  institutions  of  tlie 
land,  Dr  Faley  had  exerted  himself 
to  dissipate  all  delusions,  to  rouse 
the  ignorant  to  a  sense  of  the  awful 
blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under 
equal  laws  administered  by  a  popu- 
lar government,  and  thus  to  save 
them  as  well  from  secret  discon- 
tents as  from  publicly  lending  them- 
selves to  the  purposes  of  designing 
incendiaries.  This  was  tlie  service 
which  he  did,  or  attempted ;  and  for 
this  only,  neither  more  nor  less,  he 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Parr ;  we  may 
add  that  he  was  never  forgiven.  The 
following  record  of  his  feelings,  in 
regard  to  Paley,  he  left  behina  him 
for  publication : — "  I  never  thought 
Paley  an  honest  man ;  he  had  great 
sagacity,  wit, and  science;  some  good 
humour;  but  he  was  vain^  inconsiit" 
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€nf/*  [odd  objections  to  come  from 
Samuel  Parr :]  **  he  was  also,  It  ap- 
pears •  •  •  "  [t.  e.  something  too 
Dad  for  Parr's  executors  to  print,] 
<<  and  selfish." 

No  one  fact  can  better  illustrate 
the  furious  disaffection  of  Dr  Parr. 
Simply  because  a  man  applied  his 
great  talents  to  a  purpose  of  the 
hiffhest  charity,  which  could  no 
otherwise  serve  the  existing  minis- 
ters even  remotely  and  mediately, 
than  by  first  of  all  serving  many 
thousands  of  bis  humble  countrymen 
directly  and  essentiallv,  be  became 
with  Dr  Parr  a  marked  man.  After 
this  it  will  not  be  surprising  that 
even  the  Whiggish  correspondents  of 
Parr  found  occasion  to  remind  him 
that  England  was  not  the  country  in 
sober  sadness  which  it  suited  their 
party  tactics  to  represent;  that  he 
was  interpreting  too  literally  the 
violences  of  their  public  polemics ; 
and  that  England  did  in  fact  continue 
to  be,  what  she  had  so  long  been 
esteemed  by  all  the  world,  except 
her  eternal  enemies,  the  ark  to  which 
were  confided  the  dearest  interests  of 
man. 

In  1794,  war  had  begun  to  rage; 
the  revolutionary  frenzy  had  pro- 
duced its  bloodiest  excesses;  the 
gloom  had  terrifically  deepened; 
and  the  French  reign  of  terror,  by 
a  very  natural  re-action  on  all  the 
rest  of  Europe,  produced  a  corre- 
sponding system  of  vigilance  and 
coercion  in  all  regular  governments, 
which  must  now  be  admitted  to  have 
been  too  harsh  and  despotic,  if  view- 


the  state  trials  which  occurred  at 
that  period.  For  poor  Gerrald,  as  a 
splendid  pupil  of  his  own,  as  an  un- 
fortunate man  betrayed  into  cala- 
mity by  generous  enthusiasm,  and 
as  a  martyr  of  most  disinterested 
Indiscretions,  he  was  entitled  to  feel 
the  very  warmest  concern.  We  our- 
selves, of  principles  so  adverse  to 
Dr  Parr's,  are  or  opinion  that  Ger- 
rald was  most  harshly,  nay,  uncon- 
stitutionally, treated.  He  was  tried 
under  a  superannuated  law  of  Scot- 
land, whicn  had  arisen  out  of  an- 
other condition  of  things,  and  was 
never  meant  for  our  times ;  it  was  a 
mere  accident  that  such  a  law  should 
be  unrepealed;  and  a  verdict  was 
obtained  against  him  that  the  rest  of 
the  empire  could  not  have  counte- 
nanced. This  was  a  case  beyond 
any  other  to  merit  a  pardon,  even  in 
the  view  of  those  wno  thought  Mr 
Gerrald  a  turbulent  democrat,  since 
undoubtedly  the  verdict  was  in  some 
measure  obtained  surreptitiously. 
Conduct  that,  on  one  side  the  Bor- 
der, was  punishable  with  transpor- 
tation ;  on  the  other,  was  confessed- 
ly, at  the  very  utmost,  a  misdemea- 
nour. Under  these  circumstances, 
to  have  enforced  the  sentence,  and 
to  have  thrown  a  man  of  genius  and 
a  scholar  into  the  society  of  ruffians, 
and  the  very  refuse  of  jails — was 
doubtless  a  harsh  course.  Warmth, 
therefore,  and  earnestness  might  be 
expected  from  Dr  Parr,  in  behalf 
of  his  unhai>py  friend.  But  nothing 
short  of  childish  defect  of  self-go- 
vernment,  could  have  allowed  Dr 
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of  fanatlclflmy  which  set  at  nought 
all  ordinary  discretion. 

However,  the  truth  must  be  told  i 
the  first  anti-Crallican  war,  though 
supported  (as  we  shall  alwa^rs  main-* 
tain)  by  the  Slite  of  British  society, 
by  the  property  and  education  of  the 
land,  did  not  unite  all  hearts  in  its 
cause.  There  was  still  room  left  for 
honest  recusants;  though  it  is  un^ 
doubtedly  true,  that  most  of  those 
who  did  actually  stand  forward  con* 
Bpicuously  in  that  character,  were  so 
upon  any  but  laudable  motives.  Un- 
less where  they  happened  to  be  be* 
trayed  by  natural  defects  of  discre- 
tion, and  original  incapacity  for  cal- 
culating conseouences — a  case  which 
we  believe  to  be  that  of  Dr  Parr^ 
nearly  all  the  sturdy  recusants  to 
Mr  Pitt's  policy  moved  upon  the  veiT 
worst  impulses  of  anti-national  feel- 
ing. Pitiably  blind  they  were  in  some 
rare  instances ;  but  in  more,  despe- 
rately unpatriotic.  Still  we  repeat 
that  room  was  left  for  honest  dissent 
up  to  a  certain  point ;  and  there  are 
not  a  few,  even  now,  amongst  Uiose 
whose  patriotism  was  never  tainted, 
and  who  gave  to  Mr  Pitt  the  fullest 
benefit  of  their  accession  as  regarded 
principles,  that  yet  question  the  po- 
licv  01  a  militaiy  league  against  the 
infant  republic  of  i^ance — ^as  that 
which  in  effect,  by  furnishing  the 
occasion  for  resistance,  finally  deve- 
loped her  yet  unconscious  stren^h. 

But  a  few  short  years  sufiicea  to 

f^lace  all  this  upon  new  foundations, 
f  ever,  in  this  world,  a  nation  had 
one  heart  and  one  soul,  it  was  the 
British  nation  in  the  spring  of  1803. 
A  poet,  who  had  deeply  protested 
against  the  first  French  war,  at  this 
crisis  exclahned,  addressing  the  men 
of  Kent— 

"  We  aU  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to 
shore !" 

No  need  of  sagacity  at  this  time : 
blind  instinct  was  suflScient  to  deve- 
lope  the  views  of  the  Consular  go> 
vernment,  and  to  appreciate  ihe  one 
sole  policy  which  circumstances  com- 
manded. And  here  it  was  the  Whigs 
(we  mean  the  Whigs  in  Parliament) 
lost  themselves,  and  riveted  that  na- 
tional distrust  which  had  first  com- 
menced with  the  schism  in  the  Whig 
Club.  They  would  not  change  their 
tone;  they  would  not  open  their 
eyes  to  the  new  state  of  things ;  but 
continued  to  palliate  the  worst  atro* 


dties  of  the  enemy,  and  to  prophesy 
a  long  heritage  of  shame  and  defeat 
for  ourselves.  At  that  period  it  was 
many  times  remarked,  that  the  long 
habit  of  expressing  sympathy  with 
the  national  foes,  insensibly  moulded 
the  feeling  of  the  Opposition  to  a 
tone  of  bitterness  against  a  nation 
that  spumed  their  abject  counsels, 
and  of  too  evident  mortification  at 
the  spectacle  of  our  military  tri- 
umphs. To  prophesy  evil  is  an  un- 
wise course  for  any  man;  it  gives 
his  vanity,  and  perhaps  his  personal 
enmities,  an  interest  in  the  national 
disasters,  and  at  all  events  disturbs 
the  strength  of  his  patriotic  sympa- 
thies. Strange  as  it  may  sound,  there 
have  been  Englishmen  to  whom  it 
was  thought  necessary  by  their  fa- 
milies cautiously  to  break  the  shock 
of  the  great  news  of  Waterloo,  so 
violent  was  the  grief  anticipated  at 
the  final  prostration  of  their  idol. 
We  could  mention  one  man,  well- 
known  in  his  day  as  a  miscellaneous 
author,  and  not  an  unamiable  man 
(though  a  coxcomb)  in  his  character 
of  literary  patron,who,  being  accident- 
ally at  a  dinner  party  on  the  day  when 
that  mighty  catastrophe  reached  Nor- 
folk, was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
news  by  an  arrangement  concerted 
separately  with  each  of  the  guests  as 
he  arrived ;  it  was  understood  that 
this  precaution  was  requisite  to  en- 
sure his  attendance  at  dinner. 

No  such  case  ever  has  occurred  in 
France.  The  martial  successes  of 
France  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  the  unhappy  Palatinate  was 
given  up  to  desolation,  obtained  the 
cordial  sympathy  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, no  less  than  the  still  more  atro- 
cious acts  of  Napoleon.  No  excess 
of  profligacy  ana  injustice  has  ever 
damped  the  unity  of  patriotic  joy 
amongst  the  French :  no  sanctity  of 
defensive  warfare  was  ever  availed 
to  ensure  it  amongst  the  English. 
And,  generally,  this  may  express  no 
more  than  that  freedom  of  thought 
amongst  ourselves,  which  presents 
all  puolic  topics  under  every  variety 
of  phasis.  But  as  there  are  cases  in 
morals  upon  which  good  feeling  pre- 
cludes all  variety  of  judgment,  so  in 
politics  there  are  rare  crises  upon 
which  the  good  and  evil  of  posterity 
so  essentiiuly  depend,  and,  above  all, 
which  touch  national  honour  in  so 
capital  a  point,  that  any  diversit;^  of 
feeling  is  irreconcilable  with  just 
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moral  feeling.  Absolute  conformity 
is  required  to  the  national  policy, 
and  no  toleration  exists  for  dissent- 
ers of  any  class. 

Such  a  case  existed  from  1803  to 
1815,  and  more  eminently  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
What  was  Dr  Parr's  behaviour  ?  We 
shall  not  go  into  it  at  length:  to  see 
a  good  man  wandering  so  grievously 
from  the  path  of  his  clear  duty,  is 
afflicting ;  and  a  few  instances  will 
tell  in  what  channel  his  feelings  ran. 
In  the  spring  of  1 814,  when  all  Chris- 
tendom was  exulting  in  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  ^e  de- 
stroyer, Dr  Parr  writes  thus  to  Mr 
Coke : — "  My  indignation  at  the  Eng- 
lish government,  as  the  real  and  im- 
placable disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  increases  daily  and  hourly ; 
and  from  that  malignant  spirit  which 
began  to  act  in  1793,  and  is  now  re- 
inforced by  the  accession  of  such  an 
auxiliary  as  the  Prince  Regent,  1  for- 
bode  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. My  fear  is,  that  the  allies 
will  be  overruled  by  the  earnestness, 
or  cajoled  by  the  bribes,  of  the  Prince 
Regent  and  his  minions.'* — So  then, 
upon  this  view  of  things,  Jena,  Aus- 
terlitz, Borodino, — the  outrages  upon 
Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Russia, 
were  not  French,  but  British  acts. 
But  patience ! 

In  what  way  it  was  that  Dr  Parr 
received  the  Waterloo  news,  we  learn 
from  no  express  record;  but  indi- 
rectly, we  can  easily  collect  it.  About 
two  months  before  that  battle,  he  an- 
ticipated such  an  event  as  what  was 
most  to  be  abominated.  The  hori- 
zon already  reddened  with  the  dawn 
of  that  coming  retribution— already 
it  was  believed  that  to  England,  in 
reward  of  her  matchless  perseve- 
rance, would  be  assigned  the  exter- 
minating sword,  and  Dr  Parr— sha- 
ring the  belief,  but  abjuring  the  mo- 
ral hopes  of  the  time — sickens  at  the 
prospect  Worse  than  this  we  cannot 
say  of  any  man.  We  mav  add,  however, 
that  his  condition  of  feeling  on  these 
subjects  continued  pretty  uniform. 
He  wrote  violently  against  assassi- 
nation, and  the  exception  often  urged 
in  favour  of  tjrrannicide.  But  how 
exclusively  the  benefit  of  even  this 
doctrine  was  applied  to  our  enemy, 
may  be  judged  by  this :— -Mr  Perci- 
val  was  murdered  by  a  man  whom 
he  did  not  know  by  sight;  Dr  Parr's 
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attention  is  attracted  by  no  one  con- 
sideration but  the  excuses  which 
might  be  offered  for  the  assassin. 
The  Due  de  Berri  is  murdered  with- 
out even  the  shadow  of  a  provoca- 
tion; Dr  Parr  assures  his  corre- 
spondent that  he  [not  the  murderer, 
as  one  would  naturally  wish  to  un- 
derstand the  passage,  but  the  mur- 
dered prince]  was  a  "vulgar  ruffian." 
Again,  as  another  illustration  of  his 
fanatic  violence,  Mr  Hone  publishes 
parodies  on  the  Scriptures ;  as  a  po- 
litician after  his  own  heart,  though  in 
a  conscious  opposition  to  the  aeco- 
rums  of  his  sacred  profession,  and 
to  his  own  sincere  reverence  for  re- 
ligion, Dr  Parr  encourages  and  sanc- 
tions him  by  a  money  subscription. 
And  we  find  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  forfeited  the  distinction  of  re- 
presenting his  sovereign  in  his  own 
county,  solely  by  a  participation  in 
the  same  expression  of  approbation, 
directly  justifying  his  conduct  (upon 
which  in  some  views  he  felt  a  doubt), 
by  Dr  Pan*'s  example.  We  might 
accumulate  many  more  examples, 
but  enough  is  here  cited  to  shew, 
tliat,  as  a  politician,  Dr  Parr  stood 
aloof  from  his  country  in  the  hour 
of  her  most  memorable  trials,  and 
dishonoured  his  grey  hairs  by  abso- 
lute fanaticism,  that  lost  si^ht  finally 
even  of  his  religious  principles. 

This  leads  us  to  tne  view  of  Dr 
Parr  as  a  divine,  in  which  it  had  been 
our  intention  to  shew  that  in  every 
part  of  his  life  he  allowed  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  theology  to  be  biassed 
by  his  political  prejudices.  Dissent- 
ers of  all  classes  were  welcome  to 
him,  whether  their  dissent  began 
originally  upon  religious  or  political 
views,  because  in  any  case  it  termi- 
nated in  hostility  to  the  State.  Upon 
examining  Dr  Parr's  sermons,  we 
find  too  little  of  a  regular  chain  or 
system  of  religious  principles  to  sus- 
tain the  review  which  we  meditated: 
and  of  the  correspondence  yet  pub- 
lished, too  small  a  part  turns  upon 
religious  questions  to  do  much  in 
supplying  this  defect.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  for  the  present,  there- 
fore, with  observing,  Uiat,  whilst  he 
dwelt  with  ludicrous  self-congratula- 
tion upon  the  support  he  gave  to  or- 
thodoxy in  tlie  purest  trifles,  he  real- 
ly betrayed  the  interests  of  his 
church  in  its  two  capital  interests,  as 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
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x)ne  hand,  and  the  Socinians  on  the 
other.  Long  and  laboured  were  bis 
pleadings  for  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  for  the  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws  against  them,  in  bis  notes  upon 
Mr  Fox's  History ;  and  on  the  other 
band  be  attacked  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  otherwise  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer, in  a  rancorous  tone,  for  deny- 
ing the  title  of  Christianity  (in  which 
denid  he  is  countenanced  by  many 
a  score  of  learned  and  pious  men)  to 
Socinianism.  Finally,  he  left  for  post- 
humous publication,  a  printed  re- 
cord of  his  dissatisfaction  with  Anti- 
So<5inian  and  Anti-Arian  arguments : 
and  he  has  left  repeated  evidence, 
apart  from  his  known  leaning  to  So- 
cinian  views,  that  he  had  not  in  any 
stage  of  bis  life  adopted  any  system 
at  all  which  could  properly  class  him 
-with  the  believers  in  the  Trinity. 

Dr  Parr  in  one  point  shewed  him- 
self superior  to  a  popular  error:  even 
Archbishop  Laud, but  more  memora- 
blv  another  Primate  (Wake)  of  the 
following  century,  bad  fallen  into  the 
weakness  of  supposing  that  the 
•English  church  and  the  Galilean 
could  terminate  their  differences  as 
if  by  a  compact  of  mutual  conces- 
sion. But  no  treaty  of  politics  could 
restore  the  real  **  Catholic  unity  ;*'  no 
remedy  could  in  that  way  be  applied 
to  the  evils  of  schism  in  the  Chris-' 
tian  church.  Towns  and  territory  may 
be  the  subject  of  cession,  but  not 
truth.  And  of  this  Dr  Parr  was  fuUy 
sensible.  Yet  in  other  aspects  of  the 
same  weak  passion  for  a  hollow  name 
of  peace,  Dr  Parr  was  often  as  blind 
as  others.  Pity  that  he  had  not  more 
uniformly  remembered  the  spirit  of  a 
maxim  which  he  sometimes  quoted 
from  Grotius — that  he  so  loved  peace, 
as  not  to  sacrifice  the  truth.  He  per- 
suaded himself  often  that  the  differ- 
ences of  men  in  religious  matters 
were  in  a  large  proportion  verbal ;  a 
common,  a  very  common,  but  a  very 
shallow  maxim.  On  the  contrary, 
from  our  earliest  days  we  have  re- 
marked, that  for  one  verbal  dispute 
which  passes  for  a  real  one,  there  are 
ten  disputes  turning  upon  things 
which  are  generally  dismissed  as  ver- 
bal.   "  IVjffV*  saysBoileau, 
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<*  Tu  fia  dans  une  guerre  si  triste  et  si  longue , 
P^ir    tant   de    Chr^tien»— m<ir^yr«   d'ume 
dipkthongue,** 

Martyrs  of  a  diphthong !  Yes.  But 
Boileau,  as  much  as  any  body,  main- 
tained that  this  single  diphthong  was 
the  occasion  that  the  church  *'  sentit 
— trembler  la  verite  Chretienne  .•"  the 
whole  peculiar  truth  of  Christianity 
reposed  upon  that  one  diphthong — for 
it  made  the  whole  differencebetween 
the  Catholic  ifif»^i»f  and  the  Arian 
ifA»tt/0i«s :  so  mighty  are  the  differences 
which  may  be  caused,  not  by  a  word 
only,  but  even  by  a  syllable ;  and  so 
truly  did  Boileau,  therefore,  charac- 
terise even  that  as  **  une  sillabe  tm- 
pieJ*  (Sat  xii.) 

We  have  questioned  the  systematic 
perfection — the  orbicul^ity  (so  to 
speak)  of  Dr  Parr's  classical  know- 
ledge. Much  more  certainly  might 
we  question  the  coherency,  as  a 
whole,  of  hisdivinity.  What  he  adopt- 
ed in  this  department  was  taken  up 
casually  and  mdependentiv :  his  the- 
ology was  not  the  fruit  of  laborious 
investigation  at  the  fountain-heads. 
They  were  gleaned  here  and  there, 
separately,  by  fragments,  from  chance 
authors,  and  not  finally  fused  or  hai^ 
monized. 

Finally,  and  as  the  sum  of  our  ap- 
preciation, we  should  say,  that,  spealr- 
ing  of  him  as  a  moral  being,  Dr  Parr 
was  a  good  and  conscientious  man, 
but  (in  a  degree,  which  sometimes 
made  him  not  a  good  roan)  the  mere 
football  of  passion.  As  an  amiable 
man,we  must  add  that,  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  his  best  friend,  he  was  a  domes- 
tic nuisance ;  he  also,  as  well  as  his 
father,  says  Dr  Johnstone,  was  **  the 
tyrant  of  the  fireside."  As  a  scholar, 
he  was  brilliant;  but  he  consumed 
his  power  in  agonistic  displays,  and 
has  left  no  adequate  monument  of 
his  powers.  As  a  politician,  he  sank 
his  patriotism  in  tbe  spirit  of  a  par- 
tisan ;  and  forgot  to  be  an  English- 
man, in  his  fanaticism  for  the  ultra- 
Whifl;8.  And,  last  of  all,  as  a  divine, 
for  the  sake  of  those  sectaries  whom 
diarity  enjoined  him  to  tolerate,  he 
betrayed  that  church  which  it  was 
his  holiest  duty  to  defend. 


NOTE. 


The  errors  of  the  press,  and  the  errors  of  the  redacteur  himself,  are  very 
serious  in  Dr  Johnstone's  large  and  costly  work.  Let  us  take  the  liberty  of 
counselling  him,  if  from  Tories  he  will  accept  counsely  to  diange  the  whole 
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form  of  his  labours— in  German  phrase  to  reproduce  them  in  an  umbearbei^ 
tung,  or  thorough  recast  on  the  following  plan,  as  soon  as  ever  the  sale  of 
the  present  arrangement  shall  have  been  sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  doing 
so.  Complying  with  this  or  some  similar  proposaly  he  will  at  once  consul! 
Dr  Parr's  interests  as  a  man  of  letters,  ana  wfll  do  that  service  ta  acholan 
which  they  have  almost  a  right  to  demand  of  him.  First  of  all,  let  the  sei^ 
mons  be  dismissed ;  they  load  the  edition,  and  hang  heavily  upon  its  drcuU^ 
tion,  with  no  apparent  benefit  of  any  kind ;  none  of  them  have  ever  been 
' popular,  or  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  except  the  Spital  Sermons;  and  those  of 
course  have  a  6|>ecial  privilege  of  reprieve.  The  sermons  are  liable  to  the 
continual  suspicion  of  being  in  part  onl  v  of  Dr  Parr's  composition,  from  his 
known  practice  (which  he  even  avowed)  of  interweaving  auxiliary  passages 
from  divines  who  happened  to  meet  hia  own  views,  or,  in  some  instances,  of 
deriving  his  whole  groundwork  from  others,  and  simply  running  variations 
of  his  own,  many  or  few,  upon  his  adopted  theme.  It  is  possible  (but  the 
public  are  not  aware  in  what  degree)  that  the  sermons  selected  for  publi- 
cation may  be  free  from  this  particular  objection ;  but  at  all  events,  as  a 
body,  the  readers  of  sermons  are  too  devout  a  class  to  find  their  own  pecu* 
Jiar  taste  gratified  in  a  collection  breathing  the  Parrian  spirit  of  reUgion  :— 
par  ezemplcy  one  sermon  undertakes  the  defence  of  hunting,  and  might  very 
properly  have  come  from  one  of  ^e  brilliant  brothers  of  the  Melton  Mow- 
bray establishment  This  having  been  preached  in  the  morning,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  evening  service  should  not  have  brought  us  an  apology  for 
steeple-chases — which  seem  even  to  have  the  advantage  in  this  poiat — that 
such  matches  never  lose  sight  ofths  church.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  sermons, 
whether  otherwise  of  merit  or  not,  are  in  this  respect  faulty,  that  they  do  not 
contemplate  any  determinate  audience;  professedly,  indeed,  they  are  parish 
discourses ;  and  yet  they  deal  with  topics  foreign  to  the  needs  and  sympathies 
of  a  plain  rural  congregation,  sometmies  even  inaccessible  to  their  under- 
standings. Doubtless  all  farmers  would  understand  the  hunting  sermon  i 
but  how  many  would  enter  in  any  sense  into  the  question  of  Christ's  de- 
scent into  Hades  ?  However,  we  need  not  discuss  tne  value  of  the  sermons 
more  particularly ;  good  or  bad,  they  are  now  printed  for  those  who  want 
them ;  and  they  are  certainly  not  wanted  by  the  vast  majority  of  scholars— 
none  of  whom,  in  any  country,  but  would  put  some  value  on  Uie  philological 
speculations  of  Dr  Parr — and,  according  to  their  feeling  and  taste,  all  con- 
noisseurs in  Latin  composition  would  be  glad  to  possess  so  brilliant  an 
ifmiffAm  in  rhetoric  as  the  Bellenden  Preface.  Thus,  therefore,  let  the  new 
edition  stand;  reprint  all  Dr  Parr's  critical  tracts,  essays,  or  fragments,  and 
of  course,  not  omitting  (as  Dr  Johnstone  has  done,  with  no  intelligible  expla- 
nation, vol.  i.  p.  543),  the  long  investigation  of  the  word  sublime  (already 
much  abridg^ed  by  Dugald  Stewart),  nor  the  various  reviews  of  classical 
works  contributed  to  literary  journals  by  Dr  P. — when  they  happen  to  be 
of  any  value.*  Even  the  letters,  when  they  discuss  critical  questions, 
should  be  detached  from  the  main  body  of  miscellaneous  correspondence, 
and  united  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  rest  of  the  critical  matter.  Points  of 
criticism,  it  is  true,  in  the  letters,  are  rarely  insulated  from  other  matter, 
which  would  become  irrelevant  in  its  new  situation ;  but  this  objection 
might  be  met  by  confining  the  extracts  strictly  to  those  passages  which  are 
critical,  and  printing  them  as  so  many  separate  notices  or  memoranda— 
under  the  title  of  Adversaries.  This  would  be  accumulated  in  one  large 
volume,  which,  by  iqeans  of  a  separate  tiUepage,  might  be  sold  as  a  distinct 
work ;  and,  by  means  of  a  general  one,  might  also  tiuce  its  place  as  one  seo- 
tion  of  Dr  Parr's  general  works.  These  would  perhaps  compose  two  more 
volumes,  each  offering  the  same  recommendation  to  separate  purchasers—- 
one  being  made  up  of  the  very  iliu  of  4iis  essajrs  on  political  or  moral  sub- 
jects, the  other  of  his  rhetorical  bratmras. 


•  We  say  this,  because  tlie  reriew  of  Combe's  Hora<^  which  Dr  Johnstone  has  pub- 
Ikhed,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  triiliiig  typographical  minutiM ;  the  chacura  dUigtntia  oC 
4h«  c^rrvctioa*  10  quit«  unworthyof  •  i«h«l«r'0peiiy  siidisiprofttsbktoaw^cUMof  res^crsw 
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HYMN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  CHRISTIAN. 

BY  MRS  HBMANS. 

"  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  Mounttixia."— Hownr'g  Booh  of  the  Secuom. 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  hless  thee. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 
Thou  hast  made  thy  children  mighty. 

By  the  touch  of  the  mountain  sod. 
Thou  hast  fix'd  our  ark  of  refiige 

Where  the  spoiler's  foot  ne'er  trod ; 
For  the  strength  of  th^  hills  we  bless  thee. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 

We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 

Whose  lights  must  never  die; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 

Midst  the  silence  of  the  sky ; 
The  rocks  yield  founts  of  courage 

Struck  forth  as  by  thy  rod — 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

For  the  dark,  resounding  heayens. 

Where  thy  still  small  voice  is  heard. 
For  the  strong  pines  of  the  forests. 

That  by  thy  breath  are  stirr'd ; 
For  the  storms  on  whose  free  pinions 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad — 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 

The  royal  eagle  darteth 

On  his  quarry  from  the  heights. 
And  the  stag  that  knows  no  master. 

Seeks  there  his  wild  delights; 
But  we  for  thy  communion 

Have  sought  the  mountain  sod— 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

The  banners  of  the  chieftain 

Far,  far  below  us  waves ; 
The  war-horse  of  the  spearman 

Cannot  reach  our  lomr  caves ; 
Thy  dark  clouds  wrap  the  threshold 

Of  freedom's  last  aoode ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  thee. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 

For  the  shadow  of  thy  presence 

Round  our  camp  of  rock  outspread ; 
For  the  stem  defiles  of  battle. 

Bearing  record  of  our  dead ; 
For  the  snows,  and  for  the  torrents, 

For  the  free  heart's  burial  sod, 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  blew  tbee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 
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TUE  Highlander's  return. 


BY  DELTA. 

Young  Donald  Bane,  the  gallant  Celt,  unto  the  wars  had  gone. 
And  left  within  her  Highland  home  his  plighted  love  alone ; 
Yet  though  the  waves  between  them  rolVd,  on  eastern  Egypt's  shore. 
As  he  thought  of  Mhairi  Macintyre,  his  love  grew  more  ana  more. 

It  was  a  sullen  morning  when  he  breathed  his  last  adieu. 
And  down  the  glen,  above  his  men,  the  chieftain's  banner  flew ; 
When  bonnets  waved  aloft  in  air,  and  war-))ipe8  scream'd  aloud. 
And  the  startled  eagle  left  the  cliff  for  shelter  in  the  cloud. 

Brave  Donald  Bane,  at  duty's  call,  hath  sought  a  foreign  strand. 
And  Donald  Bane  amid  the  slain  hath  stood  with  crimson  brand ; 
And  when  the  Alexandrian  beach  with  Gallic  blood  was  dyed, 
Stream'd  the  tartan  plaid  of  Donald  Bane  at  Abercromby's  side. 

And  he  had  seen  the  Pyramids,  Grand  Cairo,  and  the  hay 
Of  Aboukir,  whereon  the  fleet  of  gallant  Nelson  lay ; 
And  he  had  seen  the  Turkish  hosts  in  their  barbarian  pride. 
And  listen'd  as  from  burial  fields  the  midnight  chacal  cried. 

Yes,  many  a  sight  had  Donald  seen  in  Syrian  deserts  lone, 
To  many  a  shore  had  Donald  been,  but  none  that  match'd  his  own ; 
Amid  the  dates  and  pom^*anates,  the  temples  and  the  towers. 
He  thought  of  Albyn  s  cliffy  huts,  begirt  with  heather  flowers. 

So  joyous  beat  the  soldier's  heart  again  from  deck  to  see. 
Rising  from  out  the  German  wave,  the  island  of  the  free ; 
And  stately  was  his  step  when  crowds,  with  plaudits  from  the  main, 
Welcom'd  once  more  to  Britain's  shore  its  heroes  back  again ! 

Hush'd  was  the  war-din  that  in  wrath  from  coast  to  coast  had  roai*'d. 
And  stay'd  were  slaughter's  beagle  fangs,  and  sheath'd  the  patriot  sword. 
When — ^'twas  the  pleasant  sunmier  time— arose  in  green  a^n. 
His  own  dear  Highland  moimtains  on  the  sight  of  Donald  Bane. 

Four  years  had  lapsed  in  absence,  wherein  his  steps  had  ranged 
'Mid  many  a  far  and  foreign  scene,  but  his  heart  was  unestranged; 
And  when  he  saw  Argyle's  redndeer  once  more  from  thicket  flee. 
And  again  he  trod  Glen-Etive's  sod,  a  mountainer  was  he  I 

There  stood  the  shieling  of  his  love,  beneath  the  sheltering  trees. 
Sweet  sang  the  lark,  the  summer  air  was  musical  with  bees; 
And  when  he  reach*d  the  wicket  porch, old  Stumah  fawningfain. 
First  nosed  him  round,  then  licked  his  hand — ^'twas  bliss  to  Donald  Bane. 

His  heart  throhb'd  as  he  entered — no  sound  was  stirring  there,—* 
And  in  he  went,  and  on  he  went,  when  behold  his  Mhairi  fair ! 
Before  her  stood  the  household  wheel  unmurmurous,  and  the  thread 
Still  in  her  fingers  lay,  as  when  its  tenuous  twine  she  led. 

He  stood  and  gazed,  a  man  half  crazed — ^before  him  she  reclined 
In  half  unkerchief 'd  loveliness— the  idol  of  his  mind; 
Bland  was  the  sleep  of  innocence,  as  to  her  dreams  were  given 
Elysian  walks  with  him  she  loved,  amid  the  bowers  gf  Heaven  I 
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He  gazed  her  beauties  o*er  and  o*er — her  shining  auburn  hair. 

Her  ivory  Ih*ow,  her  rosebud  mouth,  her  cheek  camation'd  fair ; 

Her  round  white  arms,  her  bosom'ii  charms,  that,  with  her  breathing  low. 

Like  swan-plumes  on  a  ripply  lake  heaved  softly  to  and  fro. 

He  could  no  more — but,  stooping  down,  he  clasp'd  her  to  his  soul. 
And  from  the  honey  of  her  lips  a  rapturous  kiss  he  stole : — 
As  hUl-deer  bound  from  bugle  sound,  swerved  Mhairi  from  her  rest. 
It  could  not  be— -oh,  yes,  'tis  he ! — and  she  sank  on  Donald's  breast. 

Wliat  boots  to  tell  what  them  befell^or  how,  in  bridal  mirth, 
Blithe  feet  did  bound  to  music's  sound,  beside  the  mountain  hearth. 
Or  how  the  festal  cup  was  drain'd  on  hill  side  and  on  plain. 
To  the  healths  of  lovely  Mhairi,  and  her  faithful  Donald  Bane. 


THE  MISER'S  GRAVE, 
BT  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD.  , 

Scene— ^  churchyard— -A  deep  grave— -Gkbvuel  the  Sextan,  and  hts 
Assistant  Tedpy,  resting  beside  it 

GABRIEL. 

Go,  bring  the  pullies,  Teddy.    We  roust  dip 
Full  five  feet  deeper.    Bamin's  bargain,  boy. 
And  mine's  a  good  one.    Bring  the  pullies,  Ted. 

TEDDY. 

Tuts !  'tis  deep  enough  already.    Wherefore  sink 
The  old  man  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  ? 
Hell  ne'er  get  up  again. 

GABRIEL. 

Fool  as  thou  art. 
And  greater  I  met  never ;  thou  hast  hit 
Tlie  Miser's  estimate,  else  I  mistake. 
He  wants  to  be  pass'd  over— quite  forgot. 
And  never  missed  amid  the  motley  throng 
At  the  great  day  of  final  retribution. 
He  deems  the  angel  of  the  resurrection 
Will  only  dig  to  such  a  certain  deptii-^ 
No  farther. 

TEDDY. 

That's jnost  odd!  Perhaps  he's  right. 

GABRIEL. 

There  you're  yourself  again  I  Dolt '  gaping  fool ! 
Fall  on  and  work.    Thought  lies  beyond  thy  grasp. 

TEDDY. 

Nay,  tell  me  all  about  it.    I  like  well 

To  hear  about  sucli  odd  and  foolish  people 

That  have  no  sense.    Tuts !  what  could  the  man  mean 

To  be  a  Miser  ?  Where's  the  sense  in  that  ? 

GABRIEL. 

O  most  wise  youth !  Most  sapient !  Most  profound  !— 
**  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment  I"    Come,  sit  down, 
And  I  will  draw  Hiee  such  a  portraiture 
Of  human  nature,  aa  the  like,  perhaps, 
Was  never  modelled  by  his  Maker's  image. 
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TBDDt. 

Tuts,  man!  I  know  not  that    Pray,  wa«n*t  the  Devil 
Formed  by  his  Maker's  image  ?»There  I  have  you. 

[LaugJis  and  rube  hie  kemde, 

GABRIEL. 

A  Daniel,  as  I  live  I    A  Solomon  I 

But  list  to  me,  dear  Teddv*    I  would  drive 

Something  into  your  head  that  may  avail  you. 

TEDDY. 

It  shall.   V\l  write  a  Poem  on't,  or  Play^ 
Yet,  it  shall  be  a  Play^THE  Miser*s  Grave  I 
That's  grand. 

[JRubbifig  hie  hands,  and  chMUin§. 
The  title  will  secure  a  ready  market 
Into  the  Annuals.    Pringle  has  applied. 
I  don't  like  Pringle,  he's  too  finiciu. 
And  so  pragmatical  about  his  slaVes. 
m  try  tne  German  Shovel-board.    He  pays. 
Or  Hall— But  then  his  wife's  the  devil  there ! 
And  Watts  is  ruin'd  by  false  self-conceit. 
The  Miser's  Grave  I  'Tis  grand  I 

[Reaching  himself. 
A  lucky  hit. 
Nay,  after  all,  I  think  I  shall  reduce  it 
Into  a  Paraphrase.    I  like  religion  best 

GABRIEL. 

Quite  right,  profound  logician  I  Stay  thy  plana 
Of  literary  glory  for  a  space ; 
And  here's  a  lesson  for  the  earth-bom  worm. 
So  deep  engraven  on  the  meagre  platen 
Of  human  frailty,  so  debased  In  hue, 
That  he  who  dares  peruse  it  needs  must  blush 
For  his  own  nature.    The  poor  shrivell'd  wretch. 
For  whose  lean  carcass  yawns  this  hideous  pit. 
Had  nought  that  he  desired  in  earth  or  Heaven- 
No  God,  no  Saviour,  but  that  sordid  pelf. 
O'er  which  he  starved  and  gloated.    I  have  seen  him 
On  the  exchange,  or  in  the  market-place, 
When  money  was  in  plenteous  circulation, 
Gaze  after  it  with  sucn  Satanic  looks 
Of  eagerness,  that  I  have  wonder'd  oft 
How  be  from  theft  and  murder  could  refrain. 
'Twas  cowardice  alone  withheld  his  hands. 
For  they  would  grasp  and  grapple  at  the  ur. 
When  his  grey  eye  had  fixed  on  heaps  of  gold. 
While  his  clench'd  teeth,  and  grinning,  yearning  face. 
Were  dreadful  to  behold.    The  merchants  oft 
Would  mark  his  eye,  then  start  and  look  again, 
As  at  the  eye  of  basilisk  or  snake. 
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And  make  a  grave  for  me»  fifteen  feet  deep  }**— 

**  We'll  talk  of  that  when  you  require  it,  sir.'*— 

''  No,  no.    I  want  it  made»  and  paid  for  too ; 
ril  have  it  settled,  else  I  know  there  will 
Be  some  unconscionable  overcharge 
On  my  poor  friends — a  ruinous  overcharge."*- 

**  Bu^  sir,  were  it  made  now,  it  would  fill  up 
Each  winter  to  the  brim,  and  be  to  make 
Twenty  or  thirty  times,  if  you  live  long.**-— 

*"  There  I  There  it  b !    Nothmg  but  imposidon ! 
Even  Time  must  rear  his  stem,  unyielding  front. 
And  holding  out  his  shrivell'd  skeleton  hand. 
Demands  my  money.    Nought  but  money  I  money  I 
Were  I  coin  d  into  money  icould  not 
Half  satisfy  tliat  craving  greed  of  money. 
Well,  how  much  do  you  charge  ?    ril  pav  you  now. 
And  take  a  bond  from  you  that  it  be  maae 
When  it  is  needed.    Come,  calculate  with  reason-* 
Work's  very  cheap ;  and  two  good  men  will  make 
That  grave  at  two  days'  work ;  and  I  can  have 
Men  at  a  shilling  eacn — without  the  meat— 
That's  a  great  matter  !    Let  them  but  to  meat, 
'Tis  utter  ruin.    I'll  give  none  their  meat— 
That  I'll  beware  of.    Men  now-a-davs  are  cheap, 
Cheap,  dogcheap,  and  beg^ly  fona  of  work. 
One  shilling  eadi  a^4ay,  wtthmU  the  meat. 
Mind  that,  and  ask  in  reason  i  for  I  wish 
To  have  that  matter  settled  to  mr  mind."— 

**  Sh*,  there's  no  man  alive  will  do't  so  cheap 
As  I  shall  do  it  for  the  ready  cash," 
Says  I,  to  put  him  from  it  with  a  joke. 
**  m  charge  you,  then,  one-fourth  part  of  a  fiuthing 
For  every  cubic  foot  of  work  I  do. 
Doubling  the  charge  each  foot  that  I  descend."— 

**  Douhlinff  as  you  descend  I    Whr,  that  of  course. 
A  quarter  of  a  farthing  each  square  foot-^ 
No  meat,  remember  I    Not  an  inch  of  meat, 
Nor  drink,  nor  dram.    You're  not  to  trust  to  these. 
Wilt  stand  that  bargain^  Gabriel  ?"— <"  I  accept" 

He  struck  it,  quite  o'eijo/d.    We  sought  the  derki 
Sign'd— seal'd.    He  drew  his  purse.    The  clerk  went  On 
Figuring  and  figuring.    **  What  a  fuss  you  make  I 
'TIS  plain,"  said  he,  **  the  sum  is  eighteenpence."— 

**  'Tis  somewhat  more,  sir,"  said  the  ciril  clerk-^ 
And  held  out  the  account    ^  Two  hundred  roundi 
And  gallant  pa3rment  over."    The  Miser's  face 
Assumed  the  cast  of  deiUh's  worst  lineaments. 
His  skinny  jaws  fell  down  upon  his  breast  i 
He  tried  to  speak,  but  his  dned  tongue  refused 
Its  utterance,  and  cluck'd  upon  the  gum. 
His  heart-pipes  whistled  with  a  crannell'd  sound  i 
His  knell-knees  plaited,  and  his  every  bone 
Seem'd  out  of  joint   He  raved— he  cursed— he  wept** 
But  payment  he  refused.    I  have  my  bond. 
Not  yet  a  fortnight  old,  and  shall  be  paid. 
It  broke  the  Miser's  heart    He  ate  no  more. 
Nor  drank,  nor  spake,  but  groan'd  until  he  died ; 
This  grave  kill'd  nim,  and  now  yearns  for  his  bones. 

TIDDT. 

Then  you  have  murder'd  him.    That's  flat,  I  tell  you. 
I  know  the  law  I  If  one  man  kills -another 
By  word  of  mouthi  that's  murder  pat  I 
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I  know  the  law,  and  say  you've  murder'd  him. 
How  I  should  like  to  see  you  hung  for  it ! 

[Evbs  his  hands  and  iavghs, 

GABRIEL. 

But  worse  than  all.    'Tis  twenty  years  and  more 
Since  he  broueht  home  his  coffin.    On  that  chest 
His  eye  tUrn'd  ever  and  anon.    It  minded  him. 
He  said,  of  death.    And  as  he  sat  by  night 
Beside  his  beamless  hearth,  with  blanket  round 
His  shivering  frame,  if  burst  of  winter  wind 
Made  the  door  jangle,  or  the  chimney  moan. 
Or  crannied  window  whistle,  he  would  start. 
And  turn  his  meagre  looks  upon  that  chest; 
Then  sit  upon't,  and  watch  till  break  of  day. 

Old  wives  thought  him  religious — a  good  man ! 
A  great  repentant  sinner,  who  would  leave 
His  countless  riches  to  sustain  the  poor. 
But  mark  the  issue.    Yesterday,  at  noon, 
Two  men  could  scarcely  move  that  ponderous  chest 
To  the  bedside  to  lay  the  body  in. 
They  broke  it  sundry,  and  they  found  it  framed 
With  double  bottom !  All  his  worshipped  gold 
Hoarded  between  the  boards !  O  shch  a  worm 
Sure  never  writhed  beneath  the  dunghill's  base ! 
Fifteen  feet  under  ground  I  and  all  his  store 
Snug  in  beneath  him.    Such  a  heaven  was  his. 

Now,  honest  Teddy,  think  of  such  a  wretch. 
And  learn  to  shun  his  vices,  one  and  all. 
Though  richer  than  a  Jew,  he  was  more  poor 
Than  is  the  meanest  beggar.    At  the  cost 
Of  other  men  a  glutton.     At  his  own, 
A  starveling.    A  mere  scrub.    And  such  a  coward, 
A  cozener  and  liai'^but  a  coward. 
And  would  have  been  a  thief— But  was  a  cbward  I 

TEDDY. 

Tuts !  who  would  be  a  coward  ?  He  that  fears 
Aught  under  heaven,  I  count  him  not  a  man. 
I  wonder  what  could  make  the  wretch  a  coward  ? 
There  was  no  sense  in  it !  I  hate  a  coward ! 

GABRIEL. 

And  I  despise  him.    Prithee,  Ted,  go  down 
Into  that  pit ;  let  me  remain  above. 

TEDDY. 

Why^  man,  think  you  I'm  mad  ?  If  that  there  grave 
Should  burst  in  over  me,  and  bury  me 
Alive  beneath  a  mountadn,  I  know  naught 
Could  be  more  curstly  disagreeable. 

GABRIEL. 

And  yet  you  hate  a  coward  odiously  ? 
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Tt  was  said  by  Lord  Liveipool, 
and  it  has  been  repeated  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  "  that  there  was  no 
part  of  the  world  so  well-conditioned 
as  Scotland  r  none  in  which  wealth 
has  made, within  the  last  half  century, 
such  rapid  progress,  industry  so  ge- 
nerally prevailed,  and  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders  has  been  so  gene- 
rally comfortable.  Political  discon- 
tent did  not  exist — the  fumes  of  Ra^ 
dicalism  had  been  dissipated — and 
the  labouring  classes,  comfortable 
and  prosperous,  had  ceased  to  dis- 

auiet  themselves  for  the  elevation  of 
leirWhi^  superiors.  The  increasing 
wealth  ofthe  country  was  manifest- 
ed by  the  prodigious  augmentation 
of  the  revenue — ^the  tolls  of  the 
county  of  Mid-Lothian  produced  a 
larger  annual  revenue  than  the  whole 
land-tax  of  Scotland  at  the  Union ; 
and  the  clear  revenue  yielded  to  the 
Treasury  of  Great  Britain,  from  this 
northern  and  sterile  region,  was  just 
as  much  as  was  abstracted  horn  the 
exchequer  of  the  empire,  by  the  fer- 
tile, populous,  and  untaxed  kingdom 
of  Ireland.*  While  the  peace  of  the 
latter  country  could  not  be  preser- 
ved by  a  garrison  of  17,000  men; 
hardly  1200  soldiers  were  station- 
ed in  Scotland,  whose  services  were 
never  required  but  for  parade  and 
reviews ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
immense  increase  of  its  manufactu- 
ring industry,  the  whole  poor's  rates 
of  the  kingdom  did  not  amount  to 
L.100,000  apyear.  Blessed  with  an 
admirable  and  stable  system  of  pa- 
per currency,  which  her  people  had 
the  firmness  to  rescue  from  the  grasp 
of  theoretical  poliUcians — the  indus- 
try and  cultivation  of  the  countrr 
bad  steadily  and  rapidly  increased, 
even  during  the  years  of  depression 
which  followed  the  war;  and  the 
tempest  whkh  shook  the  country  to 
its  centre,  passed  almost  innocuous 
over  the  green  mountains  and  fer- 
tile valleys  of  Scotland. 


No  one  in  Scotland  was  thinking 
of  Reform,  except  the  Jacobins,  in 
whose  breasts  it  had  fermented  ever 
since  1793,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Whigs,  who  clung  to  it  as  a  lever, 
whereby,  in  perils  of  excitement, 
to  rouse  the  spirit  on  which  they 
hoped  to  rise  into  power.  There  is 
no  man  in  the  country  who  is  not , 
perfectly  aware  of  that  fact.  No  pe- 
titions on  Reform  were  presented  to 
Parliament — no  public  meetings  on 
the  subject  were  held  in  the  country. 
Even  the  democratic  press  but  sel- 
dom reverted  to  the  hopeless  topic. 
The  Whig  leaders  in  Parliament^ 
where  nine-tenths  of  the  assembly 
are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  this  country,  have 
mdeed,  for  party  purposes,  asserted 
the  reverse,  and  the  popular  orators 
have  re-echoed  the  cry;  but  there  is 
no  man  who  will  support  the  propo- 
sition in  private  and  rational  conver- 
sation on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 

SucJi  was  the  state  of  tlds  king- 
dom when  the  Reformers  took  it  m 
hand.  Blessed  with  the  most  perfect 
health,  it  stood  in  no  need  of  the 
prescriptions  of  the  physician — it  is 
now  threatened  with  convulsions 
from  the  arts  of  the  empiric 

The  Reformers,  if  they  have  done 
nothing  more,  have  at  least  succeed- 
ed in  rousing  the  lower  orders  in 
Scotland  against  the  higher.  The 
ruinous  distinction  of  Patrician  and 
Plebeian,  almost  extinct  since  the 
year  1793,  has  been  revived  with  re- 
doubled force,  by  the  violence  and 
intemperance  of  the  latter  party-^ 
civil  aiscord,  hitherto  unknown,  has 
broke  forth  since  the  passions  of  the 
people  were  roused  by  the  prospect 
of  political  power;  and  the  happy 
appearance  of  an  united  people  is 
exchanged  for  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle of  one-half  of  the  citizens  arm- 
ed against  the  other. 

First,  in  obedience  to  the  mandate 
ofthe  Political  Union  Society,  the  po« 


•  The  land-tax  of  Scotland  was  L.  47,000.  The  tolls  of  Mid-Lothian  are  now  L.  48,000, 
The  clear  annual  revenue  remitted  from  Scotland  is  L.  4,2  00,000.  The  charge  of  Ireland, 
iaduding  the  interest  of  its  debts,  ore  L.4,300|000;  over  and  above  the  whole  triflinf;  rot 
T^tto  railed  in  that  iflUuMl, 
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gulace  of  the  metropolis  resolved  to 
ave  an  illumination  in  honour  of  the 
second  readinfl;  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
Not  a  single  dragoon  was  at  Piers- 
hill  barracks.  l%e  idea  of  military 
force  being  required  at  Edinburgh, 
had  never  occurred  till  the  country 
had  been  agitated  by  the  reformers. 
Tlie  magistrates,  destitute  of  any 
force,  either  to  stem  the  torrent  or 
preserve  the  public  peace,  were  com- 
pelled to  yield.  Concession  and 
condliation  were  tried  to  their  full- 
eat  extent  to  the  sovereifiii  multi- 
tude ;  not  a  soldier  was  on  uie  streets 
of  Edinburgh  that  night;  the  yeo- 
manry even  were  not  called  out ;  the 
boasted  civic  virtues  of  the  Scotch 
workmen  were  allowed  a  fair  theatre 
for  their  display.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  lawless  rabble,  consistinK 
of  many  thousand  persons,  traversed 
all  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
for  several  hours,  demolishing  the 
windows  of  every  person  who  did 
not  choose  to  light  up  in  honour  of 
the  destruction  of  ^e  constitution : 
seven  hundred  of  the  best  houses  in 
Edinburgh  were  assailed  by  the  mob, 
and  damage  to  an  immense  amount 
inflicted.  The  result  was  a  stronger 
demonstration  against  Reform  than 
the  most  numerously  signed  petition 
could  have  been:  the  winoows  of 
every  house  of  respectability  in  the 
metropolis,  not  connected  with  ad- 
ministration, were  destroyed.  Even 
those  of  the  heads  of  the  Scotch  and 
EnffUsh  Church,  totally  unconnected 
witn  party,  and  known  onlv  to  the 
people  by  their  extensive  oenefac- 
tlons,  were  demolished ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  the  proprietors  of  the 
few  houses  which  were  spared,  slunk 


and  violence,  issued  placards,  calling 
on  the  special  constables  not  to  act 
under  the  magisterial  authority ;  and 
though  some  of  them  were  weak 
enough  to  obey  the  mandate,  their 

Elace  was  more  than  supplied  by 
undreds  of  resolute  ypunff  men 
who  determined  to  preserve  Qie  city 
from  insulC  No  efforts  were  spared 
to  sway  the  electors;  but, to  their 
eternal  honour,  they  remdned  true 
to  their  country.  Tlieir  fellow-cfti* 
zens  will  not  easily  forget  the  intre- 
piditv  and  patriotism  of  this  inde- 
pendent bodv,  whom  neither  the 
"  Civium  ardor  prava  lubentium,'^ 
ner  the  "  Vultus  Instantts  Tyranni,** 
could  swerve  from  their  dutv ;  and 
who,  in  a  moment  of  unexampled  ex- 
citation, rescued  the  electors  of  Edin- 
burgh from  the  reproach  of  being  ei- 
ther accessible  to  ministerial  influ* 
ence,  or  intimidated  by  popular  fury. 
Enraged  at  being  thus  disappoint- 
ed,  the  populace  vented  their  animo- 
sity upon  every  one  who  had  dis- 
charged his  duty  among  the  electors. 
The  Lord  Advocate,  proceeding, 
doubtless,  on  the  well-known  facility 
with  which  the  leaders  of  the  people 
can  alwavs  moderate  their  passions^ 
and  of  which  the  French  Revolution 
had  given  such  signal  proof,  desired 
the  mob  to  be  peaceable  and  fl;o 
home,  and  publicly  declared  that  ne 
had,  from  confidence  in  their  mode* 
ration,  countermanded  the  dragoons, 
whom  tlieir  menacing  appearance 
had  induced  the  magistrates  to  sum- 
mon to  their  aid.  The  mob  assailed 
the  Lord  Provost,  after  beadng  down 
his  attendants,  as  he  was  walking 
home,  on  the  North  Bridge,  from  the 
election;   and.  with  loud  cries  of 
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of  whom  above  1000  were  in  readi- 
ness, were  all  engai^ed  with  the  rab« 
He  for  hours  together,  and  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  with  the  aid  of  the 
military  and  yeomanry,  preserved  the 
citY  from  becoming  a  prey  to  devas- 
tation. The  commander  of  the  po- 
lice was  beat  down,  and  nearly  kill- 
ed. Upwards  of  a  third  of  the  con- 
stables and  yeomanry  were  wound- 
ed; and  but  for  their  resolute  con- 
duct, the  metropolis  would  have  been 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  an  infu- 
riated multitude. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  these 
local  details.  These  scenes  of  riot  and 
disorder  were  not  the  result  of  any  pe- 
culiar cause.  Thev  were  the  **  Fu'st 
Fruits  of  Reform,  and  as  such,  in- 
terest every  communitv  threatened 
with  the  excitation  of  the  same  pas^ 
sions.  The  scenes  elsewhere  in 
Scotland  were  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. At  Dundee,  the  magistrates 
were  overpowered,  the  constables 
defeated,  the  Police  jdl  broken  open, 
and  all  the  prisoners  liberated,  nith 
a  sagacity  which  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  in  such  a  moment  of 
exultation,  the  reformers  burnt  the 
police-books,  thereby  destroying  att 
record  of  previous  convictious  for 
theft.  At  Glasgow,  and  all  the  towns 
in  the  vicUiityt  the  tri-coloured  flag 
was  openly  paraded,  and  this  emblem 
of  blood  and  crime  waved  above  no 
less  than  sirt^  of  the  crowds  who 
traversed  the  streets  of  the  western 
metropolis. 

Such  is  the  state  to  which,  in  the 
space  of  six  months,  the  prospect 
even  of  Reform  has  reduced  this 
once  happy  and  united  country. 

The  Ute  Lord  Advocate,  Sir  W. 
Rae,  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  Scotch,  in  the  great  towns, 
were  not  capable  of  bearing  political 
excitation,  and  that  riot  and  blood- 
shed would  inevitably  ensue.  Never 
was  a  declaration  which  excited  more 
indignation  among  the  populace,  upon 
the  principle,  it  is  probable,  of  **  the 
greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  li- 
beL"  They  held  meetings  to  **  repel 
the  foul  aspersion;"  made  loud 
speeches  in  favour  of  themselves  and 
c«ch  other;  vaunted  their  moden^ 
tion  and  peaceable  demeanour ;  and 
on  the  very  first  occasion  broke  out 
into  the  very  excesses  which  had 
been  foretold  by  those  who  knew 
them  beet 


The  state  of  the  representation  in 
Scotland  has  been,  perhaps,  more 
^e  subject  of  i^orant  and  unfound- 
ed invective  than  any  other  topic 
connected  with  Reform.  That  it 
cannot  be  what  is  represented,  la 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  under  it 
die  coimtry  has  made  more  rapl4 
strides  in  wealth,  comfort,  and  intel- 
ligence, than  any  nation  in  the  world 
during  the  same  period;  certainly 
ten  times  greater  than  anv  of  the 
states  which  have  been  visited  with 
the  triple  curse  of  innovation»  revO" 
lutjon,  and  experimental  constitution^ 
during  its  steady  and  unbroken  Im^ 
provement. 

The  representation  in  tjie  countiei 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  Every  person  who  has 
Jjwa  to  the  amount  of  L.400  aryear 
of  valued  rent,  holding  of  the  crown» 
or  408.  of  old  extent^  (an  old  valua- 
tion,) has  a  vote.  The  practical  re* 
suit  of  this  is,  that  the  minority  in 
number  and  value  of  the  holders  of 
Uie  soil  return  the  member. 

It  is  the  grossest  fallacy  to  aaserti 
that  the  representation  of  the  couo* 
ties  is,  in  great  part,  in  the  hands  of 
parchment  voters,  who  have  no  real 
mterest  in  the  land.  The  reverse  la 
well  known  to  every  man  in  Scot* 
land ;  and  such  an  assertion  would 
never  have  been  hazarded,  but  be- 
fore an  assembly  unacquainted,  from 
distance,  with  the  real  state  of  affairt. 
The  persons  who  influence  the  re- 
turns are  the  great  landed  proprie^ 
tors,  who  split  the  sup^ioritiee  of 
their  estates,  as  it  is  called;  that  is 
to  say,  constitute  voters  for  every 
L.400  of  valued  rent  on  their  estatea, 
while  tiiey  themselves  hold,  und^ 
them,  the  real  property  of  the  landf» 
In  some  instances  these  votes  are 

Eut  up  to  sale,  and  purchased  by  the 
ighest  bidder ;  but,  in  the  great  m«r 
jority  of  cases,  they  are  retained  fot 
the  relations  or  connexions  of  the 
family,  on  account  of  the  value  which 
is  attached  to  political  influence. 
Thus  the  great  landholder  takes  the 
field  with  his  parchment  voters,  jusi 
as  the  English  proprietor  appears  at 
the  poll  at  the  head  of  his  tenantry  | 
and  the  return,  in  reality,  in  both 
countries,  depends  upon  the  same 
interests.  The  body  of  the  people 
have  as  liule  to  say  in  the  one  case 
as  the  other ;  the  only  difference  is, 
that  Lord  Fitvwilliam  appears  at  the 
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head  of  one  thousand  tenants,  and 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  with  fifty 
voters  on  his  estates. 

In  boroughs,  the  misrepresenta- 
tion put  forth  is  at  least  as  great. 
They  are  usually  held  forUi  as  exclu- 
aively  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a 
particular  interest,  by  the  corpora^ 
tion  electing  their  successors.  This 
is  a  total  mistake.  A  part  only  are 
elected  by  their  predecessors,  and 
the  remainder,  ivho  constitute  a  large 
proportion,  are  elected  annually  by 
the  universal  suffrage  of  the  trades 
to  which  they  belong.  Thus  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  Town  Council,  or  the 
electors,  consists  of  thirty-three  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  fourteen  are  elect- 
ed annually  by  the  votes  of  the  whole 
members  of  the  incorporated  trade 
to  which  they  respectively  belong- 
so  that  that  part  of  the  representanon 
is  in  the  strictest  sense  popular.  And 
that  the  part  elected  bv  tneir  prede- 
cessors is  not  inaccessible  to  popular 
opinion,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact, 
that  several  of  the  boroughs  in  Scot* 
land— as,  for  example,  the  districts  of 
Ayr,  Lanark,  Anstruther,  &c.— have 
actually  returned  reforming  members^ 
though  they  are  well  aware  that  the 
effect  of  the  Reform  Bill  will  be  to 
annihilate  their  political  power. 

Thus  the  borouffhs  of  Scotland  are 
divided  between  the  aristocratic  and 
democratic  interests  in  the  propor- 
tion, generally,  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen to  fourteen.  And  is  not  that 
the  case  with  every  assembly  of 
representatives,  from  the  House  of 
Commons  downward,  in  the  kinir- 


more  bribery  during  the  last  election, 
than  in  all  the  boroughs  of  Scotland 
in  half  a  century.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous, and,  being  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  must  for  ever 
remain  the  same.  Where  the  elect- 
ive franchise  is  conferred  on  a  set  of 
men  who,  from  their  station  in  life, 
are  accessible  to  bribes,  as  all  the 
populace  of  great  cities  are,  the  more 
you  extend  the  right  of  voting,  the 
more  you  augment  the  evils  of  cor- 
ruption. Liverpool  was  disgraced 
by  an  hundred  times  as  much  bribe-^ 
ry  as  the  worst  Scotch  borough,  be- 
cause it  contained  two  hundred  times 
as  manv  corruptible  voters. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  system  of 
Scotch  borough  election  is  perfect ; 
we  do  not  deny  that  it  would  admit 
of  improvement.  But  what  we  con- 
tend for  is,  an  improvement  very- 
different  from  what  the  Reformers 
propose.  If  any  change  is  introdu- 
ced, it  should  be,  not  to  lower,  but  to 
raise,  the  qualification  of  the  voters ; 
and  instead  of  vesting  the  return  ex- 
clusively in  the  magistrates  and  de- 
legates of  trades,  to  confer  it  upon 
the  real  proprietors  of  houses  of  a 
high  value.  If  every  proprietor  of  a 
house  of  the  value  of  L.100  a-year, 
yearly  rental,  were  vested  with  a  vote, 
the  intelligence  and  property  of  the 
boroughs  would  be  fairly  represent^ 
ed.  We  should  not  have  the  slight- 
est fear  of  the  results  of  an  election 
founded  on  such  a  basis.  With  such 
interests  to  suffer  from  reckless  inno- 
vation, or  be  swept  awav  in  revolu- 
tion, the  rejection  of  the  Reform  can- 
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prudent  not  to  try  their  strength.  In 
the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  a  most 
numerous,  opulent,  and  spirited 
body,  tbey  experienced  a  signal  de- 
feat ;  the  anti-reformers  having  out- 
voted them,  upon  a  meeting  called 
by  themselves,  by  a  mcgority  of 
twenty-seven.  The  anti-reform  pe- 
tition sent  up  from  Edinburgh,  con- 
tained the  names  of  all  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  metropolis, 
whose  fortunes  were  not  bound 
up  with  the  reform  administration. 
Tne  petition  got  up  on  the  other 
side,  from  a  few  great  towns,  embra- 
ced die  mere  rabble ;  the  great  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  even  behw  the 
L.IO  voter:  in  fact,  mere  paupers 
and  day-labourers.  One  ract  will 
sufficiently  demonstrate  this.  The 
LmIO  votes  would,  in  Edinburgh, 
bring  up  8000  electors  to  the  poll, 
and  the  reform  petition  was  signed 
by  80,000.  We  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  that,  if  Ministers  had  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  division  of  the  landed 
estates  in  the  country,  the  petition 
would  have  >oon  obtained  100,000 
signatures. 

Conscious  that  both  the  wealth 
and  intelligence  of  the  country  is 
decidedly  against  them,  the  reform- 
ers rest  entirely  upon  the  rabble, 
whom  it  will  bring  up  to  the  poll, 
well  knowing  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  lower  orders,  who  have  nothing 
to  lose,  will  always  support  every 
advance  towards  an  Agrarian  law 
and  abolition  of  taxes.  They  stre- 
nuously contend  for  a  bill  which 
will  deliver  over  the  country,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  their  violence.  We 
do  not  say  the  authors  of  the  bill  in- 
tended this :  we  are  confident  they 
did  not :  but  we  do  say,  that  it  was 
framed  by  them  in  utter  ignorance  of 
its  practical  effects  in  this  part  of  the 
island ;  and  is  now  supported  here 
by  the  radicals,  \n  perfect  knowledge 
of  its  consequences.  U  well  becomes 
the  Scotch  members  to  weigh  the 
consequences  of  its  provisions;  if 
the  bill  passes  into  a  law,  all  the 
horrors  of  popular  licentiousness 
may  speedily  be  anticipated. 

In  the  first  place,  it  declares  that 
every  person  shall  be  qualified  to 
vote  for  counties,  who  •*  shall  be  the 
actual  owner  on  a  complete,  perma- 
nent, and  indefeasible  title  of  land, 
or  of  a  dwelling-house  within  such 
county,  pf  the  yearly  value  of  ten 


pounds."  This  single  clause  at  one 
dIow  annihilates  the  landed  interest 
of  the  country. 

The  paramount  importance  of  this 
clause  to  the  landed  interest  of  this 
countrv,  can  only  be  appreciated, 
when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  Scot- 
land, during  the  last  fifty  years, 
there  have  sprung  up  a  host  of  small 
proprietors,  or  feuars^  as  thev  are 
called,  in  all  the  thriving  villages 
and  small  towns,  all  of  whom  will 
be  brought  in  to  vote  for  the  county 
members.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Buc 
cleuch,  with  his  Ln  150,000  a-year, 
will  have  one  vote,  and  two  himdred 
feuars,  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  in 
the  town  of  iMkeith,  will  possess 
the  same  influence.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  whose  political  weight  in 
Lanarkshire  has  long  been  so  con- 
siderable, will  be  extinguished  by 
the  house-proprietors  wiwin  a  mile 
of  his  palace-gate;  and  woe  to  the 
Whig  influence  in  the  west,  the  mo- 
ment they  strive  to  coerce  Uie  popu- 
lar passions  which  they  have  awa- 
kened I 

It  was  said  in  the  House  of  Peers 
by  Lord  Haddington,  that  there  are 
35,000  inhabited  houses  in  Scotland, 
of  the  value  of  L.10  and  upwards. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake ; 
and  if  the  Reform  Bill  was  founded 
on  such  a  Imsis,  it  only  shows  on 
what  inaccurate  information  it  was 
framed.  Such  estimates  framed  on 
the  returns  of  the  tax-office,  are  no- 
toriouslv  and  universally  defective 
in  all  the  country  districts,  and,  in 
fact,  everywhere  but  in  the  metro- 
polis. Of  this  we  need  not  give  a 
stronger  proof,  than  that  the  house- 
duty  of  Edinburgh  is  within  a  trifle 
as  larffe  as  that  of  the  whole  remain^ 
der  of  Scotland.  Such  is  the  fortu- 
nate supineness  of  tax-gatherers  at 
a  distance  from  headquarters ;  and 
the  happy  ignorance  or  the  power  of 
taxation  In  remoter  districts!  We 
are  perfectly  confident  that  the  in- 
habited bouses,  of  the  value  of  L.10 
and  upwards,  will  turn  out  to  be  at 
least  100,000,  and  this  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  following  grounds : 

1.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  ac- 
curate calculation,  that  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses  worth  L.10  and 
upwards  a>year,  in  Edinburgh,  is 
above  8000.  Edinburgh  contains, 
without  Leith,  about  180,000  souls; 
«lid   ScoiUmd  probably  2|500/)00 
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Supposing  the  proportion  to  be  the 
same  over  the  whole  country,  there 
would  be  above  150,000  houses  in 
Scotland  worth  L.10  and  upwards. 

2.  The  same  result  is  arrived  at 
from  a  different  process.  There 
are,  at  an  average,  nve  persons  to  a 
family,  therefore  the  population  of 
9,500,000  should,  according  to  this 
rule,  be  lodged  in  500,000  houses. 
Considering  the  rent  which  the  poor 
pay  for  the  most  inconsiderable  and 
wretched  dwellings,  we  are  confi- 
dent that,  out  of  500,000  houses,  at 
least  150,000  will  turn  out  of  the 
value  of  L.10  yearly  and  upwards. 
Every  body  knows  that  tnere  is 
hardly  a  gentleman's  servant  in  Edin« 
burgh,  possessing  a  house  of  his 
own,  who  does  not  inhabit  a  house 
of  this  value ;  and  so  well  was  this 
understood,  that  there  was  hardly 
one  of  that  class  who  did  not  sign 
the  Reform  petition. 

But  suppose  that  one^fifth  of  the 
inhabited  bouses,  or  100,000,  only 
are  worth  L.10  a*year,  what  a  pro* 
di^ious  mass  of  voters  must  this 
bnnff  up  to  the  poll  in  all  the  coun- 
try districts  I  How  are  the  landed 
interest  to  withstand  this  sudden  in- 
flux of  electors,  over  whom  they 
have  no  sort  of  influence  ?  It  is  per- 
fectly notorious,  and  no  one  in  Scot- 
land disputes  the  fact,  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Edinburghshire  will  be  re- 
turned by  the  ^uars  in  Dalkeith, 
Gilmerton,  and  the  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis;  that  of  Lanark  by  the 
feuars  of  Airdrie,  Hamilton,  and 
the  Barony  parish  of  Glasgow ;  and 
all  the  other  counties  in  the  same 
manner. 

Now  the  class  in  whom  the  coun- 
ty representation  is  thus  vested,  are 
not  only  those  over  whom  the  land- 
lords have  no  influence,  but  they 
are  those  whose  interests  are  adverse 
to  those  of  the  cultivators  of  th^soiL 
This  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion. The  feuars  and  shopkeepers, 
in  the  villages  and  small  town8,nave 
no  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  land- 
ward district  which  surrounds  them, 
it  is  with  the  great  cities  that  they 
are  connected ;  and  accordingly  they 
all  have  forwarded,  on  different  occa- 
sions, petitions  against  the  com  bilL 
Now  what  is  to  come  of  the  landed 
interest,  when  they  are  Uius  deliver- 
ed over  to  Uieir  enemies  ?— when  th« 
rery  representation  intended  to  tui^ 


port  their  interests  are  returned  hj 
the  preponderating  multitude  of  their 
opponents  f 

But  the  supporters  of  the  bill  rest 
on  the  clause  giving  aright  of  voting 
to  tenants,  under  a  nineteen  vearr 
lease,  of  farms  to  the  value  of  L.50 
a-year  or  upwards,  as  suflScient  to 
counterbalance  the  extraordinary  ad- 
dition thus  made  to  the  weight  of 
the  manufacturers.  To  understand 
how  completely  fallacious  this  view 
is,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  a  fact 
perfectly  notorious  in  Scotland,  but 
not  generally  known  to  the  south  of 
the  Tweed,  that,  in  no  part  of  the 
country  are  such  farms  as,  under  the 
act,  would  create  a  vote,  now  at  all 
common.  The  reason  is,  that,  in  the 
remote  and  ill-cultivated  districts, 
where  the  farmers  have  no  capital, 
and  agriculture  is  carried  on  by  little 
farmers,  or  crofter  s^  as  they  are  called, 
the  farms  are  chiefly  under  that  sum  i 
and  that  in  the  better  quarters,  the 
tenantry,  panic-struck  by  the  exces- 
sive variations  of  price  and  general 
depression  which  have  prevailed  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  will  not  take  a 
farm  for  a  longer  period  than  seven, 
or  at  most  nine  years.  There  is  no 
practical  agriculturist  in  Scotland 
who  is  not  aware  of  that  fact 

To  illustrate  the  probable  working 
of  the  bill,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  an  examination  was  recently 
made  of  the  circumstances  of  twelve 
of  the  principal  estates  in  Mid-Lo- 
thian, comprising,  amonff  othera, 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the 
Earl  of  Morton,  Mr  Ramsay  of  Barn- 
ton,  and  many  others,  with  a  view  to 
discover  what  number  of  voters 
would  be  qualified  on  their  proper- 
ties. The  valued  rent  of  the  whole 
taken  together  was  L.47,000  a-year| 
and,  as  this  was  the  rate  fixed  above 
a  century  ago,  it  may  safely  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  real  rent  must  be  at 
least  L.90,000  a-year  at  this  time. 
The  number  of  tenants  qualified  to 
vote  on  these  great  properties,  takra 
together,  was  only  72;  being  the 
number  of  voters  whom  L.720  a-year 
of  house  property  in  the  village* 
would  produce.  That  is,  L.90,000 
a-year  of  landed  property  produce* 
the  same  number  of  voters  as  L.720 
a-year  of  house  owners.  Simpoaiag 
that  18  voters  are  constituted  among 
the  proprieUnrs  of  the  land,  to  add  to 
the  72  among  their  tenaiit«»  tho  warn 
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toUl  will  be  90  votes  for  L.90,000 
a-year  landed,  and  72  for  L.720  a- 
year  of  house  property.  In  other 
words,  the  wei^nt  given  to  the  house 
is  can  hundred  times  as  great  as  that 
awarded  to  the  landed  propertv, 
even  after  they  have  mustered  their 
whole  qualified  tenantry  to  their  sup- 
port I 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  more  on 
this  point  Nothing  can  be  clearer, 
than  that  the  landed  mterest  is,  under 
these  clauses,  utterly  merged  in  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  house 
owners,and  that  henceforth  they  will 
lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  po- 
pulace, composing  an  adverse  class 
in  society. 

In  towns,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are,  if  possible,  still  more  alarming. 
The  clause  on  this  subject  is  as  fol- 
lows :  **  That  everj  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  registered,  as  herein 
directed,  and  thereafter  to  vote  at 
elections  for  any  of  the  boroughs  or 
towns,  or  districts  of  boroughs,  here- 
!n-before  mentioned,  who,  when  he 
claims  to  be  registered,  shall  have 
been,  for  six  months  immediately 
preceding,  and  shall  then  be  in  the 
actual  personal  occupancy,  either  as 
proprietor  or  as  tenant,  upon  a  writ- 
ten title  of  possession,  of  a  dwelling- 
house  within  the  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough or  town,  of  the  annual  value  of 
ten  pounds  :  Provided  always  that  it 
shali  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  said 
value,  that  the  house  so  possessed  is 
actually  rented  at,  and  has  truly  paid 
that  or  a  larger  sum,  or  stands  rated 
to  the  king's  or  to  local  taxes  at  not 
less  than  Uie  said  sum,  and  has  truly 
paid  all  such  rates  and  taxes.'*  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  this 
clause  is  only  a  step  removed  from 
universal  suffrage. 

The  important  points  to  be  here 
observed  are,  1.  That  the  right  of 
voting  is  given  to  the  tenant  as  well 
as  owner  of  a  L.  10  house.  2.  That 
the  value  is  to  be  taken  by  the  rating 
in  the  Kim^s  books,  or  the  rent  ac- 
tually paid  for  tlie  subject  We  do 
not  know  what  class  Uus  clauae  may 
bring  up  to  the  polls  in  England; 
but  in  Scotland  nothing  is  more  cer* 
tain,  Uum  that  a  large  proportion  of 
it  will  be  the  most  profligate  and 
venal  set  of  men  in  existence.  Take, 
for  example,  Glasgow,  where  the 
labours  of  the  accurate  and  intelli* 
f  «Bt  Mr  Cleland  have  Aumkhed  • 
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mass  of  statistical  information  unpa- 
ralleled in  any  other  part  of  the  island. 

It  appears,  from  the  tables  collect- 
ed by  this  indefatigable  compiler, 
that  every  fourteentn  house  in  Glas- 
gow is  9.  public-house  ;  while,  in  Lon- 
don, the  proportion  is  only  one  in 
Jifty-^ix.  This  deplorable  fact  was 
publicly  noticed  by  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  at  his  address  to  the  Glasgow 
assize  in  autumn  1826,  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  prodigious  in- 
crease of  crime  In  its  depraved  po- 
pulation. But  it  bears  now  upon  a 
more  important  matter  even  than  the 
increase  of  human  delinquency. 

Supposing  that  the  proportion 
formerly  stated  holds  good,  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  inhabited  houses  are  of 
the  value  of  L.10  a-year  and  upwards, 
and  if  one-fourteenth  of  the  whole 
are  public-houses,  it  follows  that  the 

Eroportion  of  houses  creating  a  free- 
ola  qualification,  which  are  public- 
houses,  must  be  five-fourteenths,  or 
nearly  one^hird  of  the  whole.  It 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that,  in  a  great 
town  like  Ghisgow,  every  public- 
house  is  rented  at  least  at  L.10  a- 
?^ear;  so  that  they  will  all  confer  a 
reehold  qualification. 

But  this  is  not  alL  The  brothels 
in  Glasgow  are,  atleast,  half  as  nume- 
rous as  the  public-houses;  there  is  no 
person  practically  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  lower  orders,  ei- 
ther from  the  punishment  of  crime^ 
or  the  relief  of  sickness,  who  is  not 
aware  of  that  fact  In  trulii,  where 
the  lower  classes  of  the  houses  are 
filled  with  whisky  shops,  the  upper 
stories  are  generally  tenanted  by 
lodgers  of  this  infamous  description. 
And  that  they  are  generally  above 
a  rental  of  L.10  a-year  is  certain. 
Supposmg,  therefore,  the  brothels  to 
be  as  numerous  as  public-houses, 
the  electors  of  Glasgow  will  stand 
thus: 

Inhabited  houses,  •  40,000 
One-fiftiiaboveL.10 yearly,  8000 
Public-houses,  1-Utii,  2850 

BroUiels,  l-28tii,      -       -      14241 

Inotiier  words,  4£S75  electors  outof 
8,000,  will  be  ale  and  brotheMiouse 
keepers :  in  oth«r  words,  the  most 
tHssolute  and  profligate  qf  the  com" 
ftitnuYy. 

Such  istiieeonstituencir  into  whose 
bands  the  Reform  BiU  will  deli ver  tiie 
country. 
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In  small  boroughs,  although  the 
morals  are  not  so  depraved  as  in 
those  of  great  sinks  oT  corruption, 
the  class  of  electors  will  be  almost  as 
dangerous.  The  L.10  householders 
in  tne  small  manufacturing  towns, 
are  in  great  part  imbued  with  the 
most  democratic  spirit  Destitute  of 
property;  having  nothing  to  lose  by 
convulsion ;  paving  their  rent  bv 
means  of  rooms  let  to  lodgers ;  feed- 
ing incessantlv  on  the  revolutionary 
press,  many  of  them  are  precisely  the 
class  who,  in  all  a^es,  have  been  the 
most  dangerous  m  manufacturing 
states.  Their  habits  in  Airdrie,  Kirk- 
intilloch, Paisley,  and  Kilmarnock,  on 
the  west:  in  Montrose,  Forfar,  and 
Dundee,  on  the  east,  are  such  as  to 
give  no  hope  of  a  rations^  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise.  Spending 
their  surplus  wages  too  frequently  in 
debauchery ;  assembling  in  evening 
clubs,  for  the  perusal  of  the  radical 
newspapers;  mterrupting  draughts 
of  seainon,  by  potations  of  spirits;  a 
large  proportion  of  the  manufactU' 
ring  classes  in  the  manufacturing  bo« 
rouffhs  of  Scotland,  have  fallen  as  low 
in  the  scale  of  being  as  any  class  of 
men  of  whom  history  makes  mention. 
There  are  doubtless  many  worthy  and 
virtuous  citizens  among  this  body ; 
but,  in  general  measures,  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  majority  must 
be,  considered.  There  is  not  in  the 
world  a  more  intelligent,  prudent, 
and  well-doing  peasantry  than  the 
rural  labourers  over  the  whole  coun- 
try :  there  is  not  a  more  ignorant,  pro- 
il  igate,  self-sufficient  class  than  a  large 
proportion  of  its  inferior  shopkeep- 
ers, and  manufacturing  operatives. 

There  is  no  man  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of , the 
urban  population  of  Scotland,  that 
will  not  corroborate  these  remarks. 
Most  of  all  is  it  known  to  the  su- 
preme criminal  and  local  Judges, 
and  all  whose  professional  duties 


ing  all  Saturday^night  and  Sunday, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Monday,  and 
they  return  to  their  work  pale,  squa- 
lid, and  exhausted,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. 

This  is  not  matter  of  speculation. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  of 
police  commissioners  cliosen  by  the 
suffrage  of  all  the L.  10  householders; 
and  it  is  well  known  both  who  con- 
stitute the  immense  majority  at  such 
elections,  and  what  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  candidates  who  are  returned. 
The  elections  are  so  completely  over- 
powered by  the  low  householders, 
that  few  respectable  citizens  think  of 
using  their  suffrage;  and  the  commis- 
sioners chosen  in  this  manner,  are  of 
such  a  character,  that,  with  Uie  ex- 
ception of  a  few  patriotic  individuals, 
who,  for  the  public  good,  undertake 
the  duty,  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  get  any  gentleman  to  be- 
long to  the  establishment.   Ask  any 
householder  of  Edinburgh  or  Glas- 
gow, and  he  will  give  this  account  of 
the  state  of  the  police  elections  in 
these  cities;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
perfect  horror  to  its  respectable  inha- 
bitants, to  have  the  elections  of  Par- 
liament placed  on  the  same  footing. 
Even  m  the  small  rural  borouebs, 
such  as  Perth,  Inverness,  Elgin,  Had- 
dington, &c.  the  character  of  the 
lower  orders,  though  incomparably 
higher  than  the  manufacturing  towns, 
is  by  no  means  such  as  to  render  their 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
either  safe  or  desirable.  The  ancient 
prudence  and  sagacity  of  the  Scotch 
character,  is  there  fast  giving  way  to 
those  two  grand  corrupters  of  hu- 
manity, the  love  of  whisky  and  the 
love  of  power.  Instead  of  assembling 
in  the  evening  for  family  worship  in 
separate  families,  or  reading  books 
of  rational  information,  or  religious 
instruction,  their  leisure  hours  and 
spare  wages  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
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redaction  of  the  duties  on  whisky, 
has  done  more  to  corrupt  them  than 
centuries  of  civilisation.  The  radi'^ 
cal  publisher  and  the  distiller  thrive 
In  toe  midst  of  the  progressive  ruin 
of  public  morals.  The  Bible  is  fast 
yielding  to  the  daily  press :  Informa- 
tion has  vanished  before  intoxication : 
allied  to  sedition  on  the  one  hand» 
and  infidelity  on  the  other,  educa^ 
tion  is  rapidly  undermining  the  once 
stable  foundation  of  Scottish  virtue. 

The  daily  press,  servilely  fawning 
on  the  career  of  revolution,  tells  us 
none  of  these  thin^.  The  radical 
journals  are  loud  m  the  praise,  of 
their  principalpurchasers,  the  work- 
ing classes.  Their  violence  is  ex- 
cused or  concealed;  their  wisdom, 
virtue,  and  patriotism,  the  theme  of 
universal  applause.  How  exactly  do 
these  violent  acts,  coupled  with  this 
servile  adulation,  remind  us  of  the 
sinister  commencement  of  the  re- 
volutionary  servility  of  the  French 
journals.  These  facts  are  so  contrary 
to  what  once  was  the  character  of 
the  Scx>tch  urbane,  and  what  still  is 
the  character  of  its  rural  population, 
that,  however  well  known  to  all  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  lower 
classes  in  the  Scotch  cities,  it  Is  not 
likely  to  obtein  eeueral  credit  with 
those  in  whose  hands  its  destinies 
are  now  placed.  It  shall  be  our  im- 
portant auty,  from  time  to  time,  to 
state  such  facts  on  this  subject,  as 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous, 
that  our  statements  are  not  over- 
charged. 

The  L.£0  votes  given  to  the  tenant* 
ry  are  neither  a  boon  nor  a  privilege 
to  that  class.  Hitherto  it  nas  been 
the  great  advantage  of  that  merito« 
rious  body,  that  it  is  withdrawn  from 
all  collision  with  the  landlords ;  and 
that  the  interests  of  agriculture  are 
not  injured  by  electioneering  opera- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  owners  of 
the  soil.  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, that,  from  the  universal  aver« 
sion  to  long  leases  in  all  tiie  impro- 
ved and  improving  districts,  the  num- 
ber of  votes  falling  to  the  ajofricultural 
class  under  this  clause  will  be  very 
inconsiderable.  In  the  rich  and  highly 
cultivated  district  of  East  Lotnian 
there  will  be  hardly  160  votes.  But 
it  may  easily  be  anticipated,  that 
when  the  landlords  find  themselves 
beat  down  and  outvoted  at  all  the 
elections  by  tiie  liouseowners  in  the 


counties,  they  will  be  compelled,  in 
their  own  defence,  to  multiply  votes 
on  their  estates.  The  evil  ot  nominal 
freehold  qualifications,  now  so  loudly 
complained  of,  will  be  renewed  on  a 
far  greater  scale,  and  with  more  per- 
nicious effect  Ten-j)ound  house- 
owners  will  be  multiplied  like  the 
ten-pound  freeholders  in  Ireland,  to 
counterbalance  the  ruinous  influence 
of  the  feuars  and  small  shopkeepers. 
Littie  feus  and  houses  will  be  in- 
creased for  electioneering  purposes, 
and  the  land  ultimately  overspread 
with  an  indigent  beggarly  popula- 
tion, as  in  that  unhappy  country. 

Nor  will  the  conouion  of  the  te- 
nantry be  less  injured  by  their  un- 
hi^py  connexion  with  political  con- 
tests. Whatever  stanwd  is  ulti- 
mately fixed  on  for  a  freehold  quali^ 
fication,  farms  of  that  description 
will  be  augmented  for  the  purpose  of 
influence.  How  adverse  soever  to  the 
increase  of  agriculture,  how  destruc- 
tive soever  to  the  independence  of  the 
farmer,  they  will  be  generally  adopt- 
ed. Thelandlordswillfindthatitisthe 
only  means  of  averting  destruction. 
In  tills  way,  the  farmers,  now  exclu- 
sively occupied  in  their  multifarious 
and  important  rural  labours,  will  be 
involved  in  the  tempestuous  sea  of 
politics.  Leases  will  be  shortened 
or  lengthened,  not  according  to  the 
interest  of  the  cultivator  or  tiie  state 
of  prices,  but  the  subsisting  law  in 
regard  to  freehold  qualifications  ,*  and 
the  fatal  contest  will  begin,  now  so 
fiercely  rajring  in  the  sister  island, 
between  private'  interest  and  politi- 
cal passion.  The  popular  demago- 
gues, totall  V  regardless  as  they  gene- 
rally are  or  the  real  interests  o7  the 
people,  wUl  urge  them  to  resist  the 
nateful  domination  of  the  owners  of 
the  soil;  the  good  understanding 
and  kindly  feeling,  now  so  generally 
established  between  them,  will  be 
destroyed ;  reckless  ambition  will 
triumph  as  in  Ireland  by  the  sacrifice 
of  private  happiness ;  and  a  contest- 
ed election,  preceded  by  disgraceful 
bribery,  will  be  Ibllowed  by  the  me- 
lancholy spectacle  of  ejected  tenants, 
weeping  families,  and  destitute  emi- 
grants. 

The  tenantry  of  Scotiand,  distin 
guished  above  almost  every  other 
class  by  their  good  sense  and  saga- 
city, and  uninfected  as  yet  by  the 
fatal  contagion  of  great  cities,  have 
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clearly  perceired  theae  truths.  Not* 
withstanding  all  the  efforts  of  admi- 
nistration and  of  the  radical  press, 
they  have  hardly  anywhere  respond- 
ed to  the  call  for  petitions.  The 
affricultural  class,  it  may  with  confi- 
dence be  affirmed,  are  adverse  to 
the  conferring  of  tne  elective  fran- 
d^ise  on  themselves.  They  know 
well  what  it  has  done  for  Ireland ; 
ihey  see  in  the  multitude  of  Irish 
poor  by  whom  they  are  overwhelm- 
ed, the  dismal  consequences  of  the 
extension  of  political  agitation  to  the 
rural  districtSr 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
disastrous  tiian  the  effects  of  sha- 
king, by  political  convulsion,  the  m- 
ral  tenantry.  Vfho  formed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state  during  the  raaical 
times  in  1820,  when  the  standard 
of  revolt  was  displayed  in  Bridge- 
ton,  and  100,000  weavers  in  the  west 
were  ready  to  rise  in  open  revolt  ? 
The  veomanry  of  the  agricultural 
counties,  who  turned  out  with  an 
alacrity  in  defence  of  their  country, 
which  could  not  have  been  exceeded 
by  regular  troops  trained  to  assemble 
daily  at  their  trumpet  call.  If  this 
class,  too,  are  to  be  involved  in  poli- 
tical agitation,  what  bulwark  remains 
to  protect  the  cause  of  order  from 
the  increasing  ambition  of  the  manu- 
facturing classes  ?  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  by  their  remote  situation, 
secluded  life,  and  tranauil  labours, 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  neces- 
sarily withdrawn  from  the  fever  of 
demoa-atic  passion.  The  example 
of  Ireland  proves  the  reverse.  Wnat 
is  the  situation  of  the  remote  and 
agricultural  county  of  Clare?  An 
insurgent  peasantry,  landlords  driven 
into  the  cities  to  save  their  lives,  the 
soil  turned  up  and  destroyed  by  re- 
bels; twelve  cold-blooded  murders 
perpetrated  in  open  day  within  a  few 
weeks  by  wretches  still  at  large 
among  their  kindred  peasantry;  jury- 
men who  cannot  venture  to  meet  at 
the  assizes ;  witnesses  not  daring  to 
come  forward  from  the  terror  of  death. 
What  has  produced  this  deplorable, 
this  unexampled  state  of  things  ?  The 
subdivision  of  farms,  and  increase  of 
paupers^  consequent  upon  the  free- 
nolas  of  the  tenantry ;  the  agitation 
of  politics;  the  election  of  O'Connell. 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Scottish  character,  if  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  same  causes,  is  any 

f^roof  against  similar  desolating  po- 
itical  rrenzy.  The  agitation  and 
fanaticism  of  the  Covenant  proves 
the  reverse.  If  we  would  seek  for  a 
parallel  to  the  distracted  state  of  tJie 
Irish  tenantry,  we  must  recur  to 
the  ruinous  divisions  of  this  country, 
after  the  great  rebeUion  had  stirred 
up  the  passions  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion. Slow  to  immerse  in  political 
contests,  the  Scottish  peasanUy,when 
once  roused,  either  by  political  or 
religious  fanaticism,  are  the  last  in 
the  world  to  lay  it  down.  The  old 
leaven  of  the  covenant— the  memory 
of  Bothwell  Brig— the  preachings  at 
Ayr  Moss,  still  work  in  the  bosoms 
or  the  western  peasantry.  If  their 
plunge  into  the  sea  of  politics  once 
rairly  rouses  and  exasperates  the 
tenantry  of  Scotland,  the  fatal  poison 
will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  expel- 
led for  two  centuries. 

"  The  Americans,'*  it  has  been  ob- 
served by  a  most  competent  observer, 
"  will  never  rival  England,  either  in 
agriculture  or  maniuactures.  The 
never-ending  agitation  of  politics-— 
the  incessant  turmoil  of  elections,  fills 
the  heads  of  the  people  from  one 
year's  end  to  another.  Instead  of  at- 
tending to  their  busine86,they  are  con-^ 
stantly  going  to  the  comers  of  streets 
to  put  pebbles  into  ballot-boxes,^'  ♦ 
Such  is  the  result  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions upon  a  ^eat  scale.  The 
conseauences  of  this  ruinous  distrac- 
tion or  thought,  are  not  as  yet  felt  in 
that  great  continent,  from  the  bound- 
less field  for  industry  and  facility  of 
obtdning  subsistence  which  pre- 
vails. But  they  may  be  anticipated, 
when  employments  begin  to  be  filled 
up,  and  the  pressure'for  food  begins. 
But  what  would  they  be  in  an  old 
coimtry  such  as  Scotland,  with  all 
employments  filled  up,  with  the 
pressure  of  domestic  taxation,  and 
the  rivalry  of  foreign  competition  ? 
They  may  easily  be  anticipated — 
they  are  we  same  which,  in  all  ages, 
have  followed  the  uncalled-for  ex- 
tension of  political  power  to  the 
people — diminished  employment- 
increasing  distress-^the  destruction 
of  the  first  class  of  innovators  by  tlie 
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multitude  whom  they  have  deluded 
— the  establishment  of  democratic 
tyranny,  from  the  general  suffering 
which  has  roused  every  labouring 
man  into  action. 

The  evils  of  bribery,  hitherto  com- 
paratively unfelt  in  this  part  of  the 
islandy  will,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion^ spread  with  unheard  of  velocity. 
Struggling  for  existence  with  a  nu- 
merous and  audacious  democratic 
faction,Wealth  and  Property  will  be 
compelled  to  enter  the  field.  Bri- 
bery,  as  at  Liverpool,  must  be  con- 
ducted on  the  largest  scale.  It  will 
emerge  from  the  precincts  of  the 
Town  Council,  to  stalk  through  eve- 
ry street  and  alley  of  Scotland.  The 
passion  for  power  amon^  the  popu- 
lace must  oe  combated  by  their 
thirst  for  gold^Uie  rival  corrupters 
of  human  nature  must  be  arrayed  in 
hostility  aj^alnst  each  other,  but  with 
combined  mjuru  to  the  deluded  mul- 
titude. And  the  people  wUl  be  de- 
moralized equally  oytneir  supporters 
and  their  seducers.  While  the  de- 
mocratic press  fans  the  flame  of  po- 
pular ambition,  commercial  wealth 
will  poison  the  fountain  of  public 
virtue ;  and  the  Constitution,  hither- 
to securely  based  on  the  property 
and  intelligence  of  the  country,  wiU 
vibrate  between  the  influence  of  sel- 
fish corruption,  and  the  fury  of  ple- 
beian ambition. 

Nor  is  the  actual  violence  to 
which  these  contested  elections  will 
give  rise,  the  least  formidable  con- 
sideration in  the  new  constitution, 
with  which  we  are  threatened.  Eng- 
land hitherto  has  only  known  Scot- 
land as  a  quiet  unobtrusive  province 
of  the  empire,  which  took  nothii^ 
frpm  the  national  strength,  ana 
largely  poured  the  fruits  of  its  in- 
dustry into  the  national  exchequer. 
We  shall  see  how  long  this  state  of 
things  will  continue — how  long  a 
garrison  of  1200  men  will  suffice 
for  the  reformed  kingdom.  The 
riots  and  devastation  have  alrea- 
dy been  mentioned  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  contest  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  have  exhibitea  similar  dis- 
graceful scenes  of  intimidation  and 
violence.  At  Lauder,  one  of  the  elec- 
tors was  forcibly  carried  off,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  whole  civil  force  of 
Berwickshire,  at  the  door  of  the 
court-house;  the  sheriff  and  Lord 
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Maitland  knocked  down,  and  the 
election,  which  ran  to  within  one  vote, 
carried  by  open  violence.  At  Forfar, 
on  the  last  election,  the  reforming 
candidate,  the  Lord  Advocate,  was 
so  alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect 
of  the  multitude  arrayed  against  him- 
self, that  he  sent,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  to  Perth  for  dragoons,  a 
distance  of  thirty  miles;  although 
the  same  learned  functionary,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Edinburgh  riots 
ag^st  his  adversaries,  thought  fit  to 
order  them  to  leave  the  town.  The 
radicals  of  Glasgow,  Falkirk,  and  all 
the  manufacturmg  districts  of  the 
country,  were  assembled,  by  printed 
placards,  at  Stirling  on  the  day  of 
election,  to  intimidate  the  freehold- 
ers from  voting  for  the  anti-reform 
candidate ;  and  the  admirable  firm- 
ness and  dispositions  of  the  sheriff 
only  preserved  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion. If  such  is  the  state  of  mat- 
ters even  where  the  lower  orders 
have,  comparatively  speaking,  so  lit- 
tle influence,  and  where  no  interest 
of  theirs  is  at  issue,  what  may  be  ex- 
pected when  the  elective  franchise 
18  so  immensely  extended,  and  when 
bands  of  the  rural  tenantry  march 
into  the  towns  to  meet  the  manufac- 
turers in  a  contest  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  laws,  or  other  subjects 
intimately  connected  with  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  every  elector  ? 
They  know  little  of  ihefervidum  Sco^ . 
torum  ingenium  who  can  anticipate 
any  thing  but  bloodshed  and  civil  dis- 
sension from  such  a  collision.  It  is 
no  answer  to  this  to  say,  Scotland 
must  learn  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
freemen.  We  may  be  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  the  county  of  Clare 
in  the  course  of  the  apprenticeship. 
If  a  man  in  perfect  health  is  com- 
pelled to  swallow  a  dangerous  medi- 
cine, it  is  little  consolation  to  him  to 
be  informed,  that,  after  years  of  suf- 
fering and  misery,  he  may  regain  the 
healthful  state  which  he  bad  lost. 

The  confiscation  qf  property  con- 
sequent on  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  Scotland  is  another  most 
serious  consideration,  which  has 
never  met  with  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. There  are  thirty  counties  in 
the  kingdom,  and  their  united  free- 
holders amount  to  about  2500  per- 
sons. Supposing  each  vote  to  be 
worth  L.800,  which,  on  an  mveraM 
it  certidnly  is,  slnCe  la  Lanarkshfre 
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and  Mid-Lothian  they  have  been 
sold  for  L.1500  and  Li2000  each,  the 
amount  of  property  vested  in  thes^ 
freeholds  is  L.2,000,000.  The  whole 
of  this  property  is  threatened  with 
destruction ;  for  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that  from  the  day  that  the  L.  10  voters 
are  admitted^  no  freehold  will  be 
worth  any  thing.  Here,  then,  is  an 
equalizing  measure,  which,  delibe- 
rately and  without  compensation,tAke» 
L.2,000,000  sterling  from  the  higher 
orders,  to  divide  it  among  the  lower. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  such  a 
glittering  boon  before  their  eyes, 
there  were  numerous  signatures  ^om 
the  working  classes  to  the  Reform 
petitions. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  palpable 
injustice  of  such  a  proceeding  to  say, 
that  individual  interest  must  fre- 
Quently  dve  wav  to  the  public  good. 
So  it  unaoubtediy  must.  But  when 
this  is  the  case,  it  uniformly  hitherto 
has  been  the  practice  to  make  a  pro- 
per compensation  to  the  Buffering 
party.  Thus,  when  it  was  deemea 
expedient,  from  their  obvious  bad 
consequences,  to  abolish  the  herita- 
ble jurisdiction  of  particular  families, 
in  1745,  due  compensation  was  made 
by  Government  to  the  parties  who 
formerly  possessed  them.  Even  after 
the  heats  and  animosities  of  the  re- 
bellion, the  doctrine  was  not  then 
acted  upon,  that  private  rights  are 
to  be  invaded  on  considerations  of 
public  utility,  without  compensation 
to  the  suffering  party.  In  all  bills 
for  canals,  roads,  narbours,  or  other 
public  works,  when  private  property 
i»  invaded  or  deteriorated,  compen- 
sation is  uniformly  provided.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  fanatical  supporters 
of  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  to 
promulgate,  for  a  reforming  adminis- 
tration to  act  upon,  such  a  principle. 

The  mode  of  obviating  this  injus- 
tice is  obvious.  Let  those  who  ac- 
quire a  privilege  which  they  did  not 
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nents  of  L.800  each,  can  make  no 
reasonable  objection  to  being  called 
on  themselves  to  pay  L.20. 

This  cofisideration  points  out  tli^ 
utter  inconsistency  of  those  who  stig- 
matize as  m^ere^^e^all  the  anti-reform 
petitions,  because  they  spring  from 
persons  threatened  with  loss,  and 
nold  up  as  disinterested  all  thosd 
which  emanate  from  classes  pro- 
mised a  gain— that  is,  the  victims  of 
spoliation  are  possly  interested,  be- 
cause they  strive  to  save  themselves 
from  loss ;  the  supporters  of  it  per- 
fectly pure,  because  they  strive  to 
possess  themselves  of  their  neigh- 
bour's property.  Henceforth,  the 
highwayman  will  be  deemed  wholly 
disinterested— the  robbed  traveller 
the  selfish  party. 

If  this  great  measure  of  spoliation, 
under  pretence  of  the  public  good, 
is  once  admitted,  what  limits  can  be 
assigned  to  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple ?  If  titles  of  honour  are  assailed, 
how  are  they  to  be  maintdned  after 
the  grand  precedent  in  the  case  of 
the  elective  franchise  ?  If  the  church 
is  made  the  next  victim,  the  ])rinci- 
ple  now  admitted  is  of  irresistible 
application.  If  the  fundholder  is 
threatened  on  the  principle  of  an 
"  equitable  adjustment,"  that  is,  the 
confiscation,  as  in  revolutionary 
France,  of  half  his  property,  what 
line  can  be  drawn  between  his  case 
and  that  of  the  sacrificed  freeholder  ? 
If  the  estates  of  the  nobility  are  se- 
lected, they  will  seek  in  vain  for  a 
distinction  between  their  case  and 
that  of  the  original  voters,  Cest  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute  in  politics,  as 
well  as  m  morals ;  every  subsequent 
step  is  easy,  after  the  original  injus- 
tice of  sacrificing  indiviouals  to  the 
public  is  admitted.  There  will  ne- 
ver be  wanting  multitudes  who  call 
themselves  the  public,  and  who  are 
willing  to  vindicate  the  robbery  of 
tlielr  neiehbours  under  the  specious 
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principle  is  this  alarming  dispropor- 
tion between  the  representation  of 
the  two  classes  vindicated  ?  Is  it  said 
that  the  manufactures  and  wealth  of 
the  cities  have  enormously  increased? 
so  they  have ;  but  the  increase  of  the 
agriculture  and  the  landed  rent  has 
been  at  least  as  great.  Such  an  in- 
crease may  be  a  ground  for  increa- 
sing ihe  representation  of  both  inte- 
rests in  Parliament ;  it  can  be  none 
for  enlarging  the  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  The  real  reason  may 
probably  be  found  in  a  different 
cause :  the  experienced  tendency  of 
the  boroughs  to  the  innovatingyof  the 
counties  to  the  conservative  side. 

In  truth,  there  is  but  one  part  of 
the  Reform  Bill  which  we  approve, 
and  that  is  the  clause  giving  five  ad- 
ditional representatives  to  Scotland; 
and  the  only  objection  we  have  to  it 
is,  that  it  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough.  It  is  clear,  thaC  both  with  re- 
ference to  its  population  and  wealth, 
Scotland  is  extremely  under-repre- 
sented. The  population  of  Scotland 
is  now  2,500/)00 ;  that  of  England 
and  Wales  probably  15,000,000.  In 
proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple, therefore,  there  should  be  one* 
sixth  of  the  members  returned  for 
the  one  country  as  the  other;  where- 
as the  members  of  Scotland  are  45, 
and  those  of  England  500 ;  in  other 
words,  above  eleven  times  as  great. 
The  clear  revenue  yielded  by  Scot- 
land to  the  ti^easury  of  the  empire  in 
IB  14,  was  L.4,500,000,  independent 
of  the  Scottish  duties  paid  in  Lon- 
don, which  brought  it  to  L.5,000,000; 
that  of  England,  L.S6,000,000.  In 
this  proportion,  therefore,  the  Scot- 
tish i^presentatives,  instead  of  45, 
should  be  7*2.  If  innovations  are  to 
be  practised  on  the  Constitution, 
here  is  a  change  founded  in  justice, 
injurious  to  no  interest,  threatening 
to  no  class  of  societv.  Nor  need 
the  precedent  be  dreaded  as  applied 
to  Ireland.  When  that  island  yields 
as  large  a  surplus  revenue  to  the 
empire  as  Scotland,  let  her  prefer 
her  claims  for  an  extended  repre- 
sentation ;  but  not  tUl  then. 

In  the  proposed  disfranchisement 
of  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and 
Bute,  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked,  that  Uie  sitting 
members  are  on  tlic  anti-Reform 
side.  Dumbarton  returns  Lord  W. 
Graham,  and  has  petitioned  against 
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Reform ;  Bute,  Sir  William  Rae,  and 
has  done  the  same;  Selkirk,  Mr 
Pringle  of  Whytbank,  the  tried 
friend  of  the  Constitution ;  Peebles, 
Sir  George  Montgomery,  also  an 
anti-Reform  member.  In  this  dis- 
franchisement, it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  the  blow  aimed  at  the  political 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch.  On  Uie  other  hand, 
these  members  are  to  be  given  to 
Dundee,  the  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  on  uie  last 
election,  and  to  Leith,  of  old  esta^ 
blished  radical  celebrity. 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  vindicate 
the  disfranchisement  of  these  rural 
districts  by  the  scantiness  of  their 
population.  By  the  last  returns  the 
population  of  the  threatened  counties 
stands  as  follows :— - 

Dumbartonshire,     •    •    27,000 
Peebles, 10,000 

while  the  county  of  Rutland,  which, 
under  the  new  bill,  is  to  have  four 
members  between  the  coun^  and  the 
borough,  has  only  a  population  of 
18,000  souls. 

In  estimating  also  the  consequence 
of  this  great  change,  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  litigation  concerning  the 
small  votes  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Every  man  practically  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders  of 
Scotland,  is  aware  of  their  extraordi- 
nary predilection  for  forensic  dispute, 
and  that  the  chief  duty  of  every  honest 
legal  practitioner  is  to  moderate  the 
lingious  propensities  of  his  clients. 
The  astoundmg  facts  that  there  are 
annually  determined  in  the  Sheriff 
Courts  of  Scotland  no  less  than20,000 
causes,  being  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  in  the  whole  Courts  of  Re- 
cord over  all  England;  and  that  in 
the  Small  Debt  C^urt  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  there  are  determined 
besides,  from  6000  to  8000  annually, 
may  convey  some  idea  of  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  thefervidum  ScQ- 
torum  ingenium  has  flowed  into  these 
new  and  bloodless  channels.  If 
lOO/KH)  votes  are  to  be  added  to 
Scotland,  with  the  keenness  of  con- 
tested elections,  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  consequences  of  such  an 
extraordinary  stimulus  to  the  liti- 
gious passions  of  the  lower  orders. 
Of  no  value  to  their  superiors,  these 
vot^s  will  be  of  prodigious  conse- 
3P 
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quence  to  them ;  and  the  hard  earn- 
Uigs  of  mvnj  years  will  be  squan- 
dered inlawBuite  in  which  they  have 
Qo  practical  interest,  but  into  which 
they  have  been  plun^d  by  Uie  am- 
bidous  designs  of  their  demagogues. 
It  may  be  added  that,  in  deciding 
on  these  votes,  a  new  and  most  for* 
midable  power  is  placed  in  the  hands 
•f  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  an  officer 
in  the  appointment  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  enacted  *<  That  the  judgment  of 
the  Sheriff  shall,  as  long  as  it  stands, 
1>e  conclusive  of  the  claimant's  ri^ht 
to  be  registered  and  vote ;  provided 
always  Uiat  it  shall  be  competent  for 
mnj/  clamant  who  is  rejected  to  sub« 
mit  his  claim  to  the  re-consideration 
of  the  Sheriff  pnd  to  require,  if  so 
advised,  the  v  diet  of  a  jury  on  any 
disputed  facts:  provided  that  the 
ludgment  of  the  Sheriff  may  be 
^rou^ht  under  review  by  summary 
petition  to  the  Court  of  Session :  but 
provided  also,  **  that  nb  alteration  of 
the  Sheriff's  judgment  ihall  affect  the 
merits  of  any  election  actually  com* 
pUtedtaid  carried  through  before  the 
date  of  such  alteration,  except  in  so 
hr  as  effect  may  be  given  to  such  al- 
teration by  any  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  The  result  of 
tills  is,  I.  That  the  judgment  of  the 
Sheriff  is  final  unless  £e  costs  of  a 
lawsuit  in  the  Court  of  Session  are 
incurred,  which  may  be  on  an  ave- 
rage L.60  in  each  case.  2.  That  if  the 
Sheriff's  judgment  is  not  reversed 
before  the  election  is  completed,  the 
vote,  how  bad  soever,  must  stand  for 
the  successful  candidate,  unless  an 
expenditure  of  L.2000  is  incurred  in 
petitioning  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  either  view  it  is  evident  that  a 
most  formidable  power  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sheriff,  who,  though 
generally  a  legal  practitioner  of  re- 
spectability, is  certainly  appointed 
by  Ministers,  and  as  certainly  looks  to 
them  for  ulterior  promotion. 
;^  -  If  I  wished,"  said  Frederick  the 
Great,  ♦•  to  reduce  the  most  flourish- 
ing province  of  my  dominions  to 
Utter  sterility,  I  could  not  take  so 
effectual  a  course  as  by  putting  \tfor 
a  few  years  into  the  hands  ofphiloso^ 
»Am."  «  If  an  empire,"  said  Napo- 
Jeon,  "were  made  of  adamant,  it 
would  be  pounded  to  dust  by  the  po- 
litical economists."  The  experience 
wtT*^**  we  have  suffered,  and  are 
likely  to  suffer,  from  the  speculative 


men  of  oar  otm  coimtry,  gives  no 
reason  to  hope  that  Great  Britain 
forms  any  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  political  economists  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  incessantly  urged 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  whia« 
ky ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  late  ad- 
ministration yielded  to  the  clamour. 
The  «  GUmt  Smuggler,"  it  was  said, 
would  thus  be  demolished:  Spirits^ 
from  being  so  common,  would  cease 
to  be  so  much  prized,  and  public 
morality  be  improved  by  the  change* 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  cooc 
sumption  of  spirits  annually  in  Scot- 
land rose,  at  once,  from  2,400/)00  to 
5,600,000  gallons;  crime  in  every 
quarter  was  doubled ;  habits  of  in- 
toxication spread  to  a  degree  almost 
incredible.  Five  thousand  men  were 
saved  from  demoralization  on  the 
Highland  frontier,  and  500,000  were 
plunged  into  it  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  and  a  blow  given  to  the  ha* 
bits  of  the  people  more  serious  than 
it  has  received  since  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy. 

Incessant  were  the  clamours,  nu« 
merous  the  arguments,  great  the  exerw 
tions,  directea  from  the  same  jour- 
nal, against  the  banking  system  of 
Scotland.  During  the  panic  follow- 
ing the  great  bankruptcy  of  1885, 
these  principles  were  embraced  by 
Administration.  A  system,  convict- 
ed of  no  weakness,  bringing  on  no 
disaster;  which,  without  risk,  qua*- 
drupled  the  capital  of  the  country ; 
under  which  the  invaluable  habits  of 
saving  and  frugality  had  spread  to  an 
unparalleled  extent  among  the  pom', 
was  threatened  with  destruction. 
Here,  fortunately,  the  good  sense  of 
the  Scottish  nation  averted  the  mis- 
fortune :  the  people  rose  as  one  man 
against  the  threatened  change,  and  a 
calamity,  greater  than  ever  was  ii^ 
flicted  by  philosophy  on  mankind, 
was  kept  at  a  distance  oy  those  whom 
its  professors  affected  to  despise. 

It  is  frt>m  the  same  quarter,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  same  principles, 
that  we  are  now  threatened  with  a 
subversion  of  the  constitution.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  system  by  men  of 
tried  ability,  known  eloquence,  and 
acknowledged  taste,  is  a  striking 
proof  how  diflferent  a  thing  It  is  to 
censure  others  and  to  act  ourselves  i 
how  perilous  are  the  experiments  of 
speculative  men  on  human  institiN 
tions,  and  how  wide  is  the  distbao* 
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tlon  between  elegmt  eritique  or  it>* 
rensic  effutiont,  end  a  profound  ac* 

auaintance  with  the  epringe  of  pub-> 
c  felicity. 

The  election  of  Cambridge  has  de« 
monstrated  the  opinion  on  reform  of 
the  men  of  the  highest  acquirement 
in  England  of  Whig,  that  of  Oxford, 
of  the  same  class,  m  Tory  principles. 
The  vote  on  the  Timber  question  de* 
monstrated  the  feelings  of  the  well* 
informed  of  the  commercial  class : 
the  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
tiie  dissolution  of  Parliament,  of  the 
landed  aristocracy,  on  the  same 
changes.  The  jspreat  majority  of  the 
education,  intelligence,  and  wealth  ef 
the  country,  is  firmly  united  against 
the  bilL  Nevertheless,  the  open 
electiims  have  almost  everywhere,  in 
England,  gone  in  its  favour.  This 
is  not  surprising.  The  proposed 
diange  has  roused  the  lower  orders 
in  a  body  against  the  higher ;  the 
sway  of  leanung,  the  respect  to  cha* 
racter,  the  weight  of  thought,  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  is  no  longer  felt 
Dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  political 
power,  the  multitude  have  every- 
where revolted  against  those  who 
have  hitherto  swayed  their  opinions. 
The  county  freeholders  conceived 
that,  in  voting  for  a  reform  candi- 
date, thev  were  voting  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  tithes  and  taxes;  the  boroughs, 
for  a  free  trade  in  com,  a  large  share 
of  political  power,  and  a  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  national  debt  The  pros- 
pect of  these  boons  was  immediate ; 
the  King,  they  were  told,  favoured 
the  changes ;  and,  within  three  months 
of  a  reformed  Parliament  meeting, 
all  would  be  accomplished.  Under 
the  combined  influence  of  these  feel- 
ings, a  majority  will  certainly  be  re- 
turned in  Parliament  for  the  proposed 
changes.  We  are  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised at  this ;  it  is  what  we  always 
foresaw  would  follow  the  prospect  of 
Buceess  to  popular  ambition. 

**  U  existe,"  says  Chateaubriand, 
"  deux  s6rtes  de  revolutionaires :  les 
uns  desirent  la  revolution  avec  la 
liberty ;  c'est  le  tres  petit  nombre  s 
les  autres  veulent  la  revolution  avec 
le  pouvoir  ;  c'est  Timmense  m^jori- 
U.*  In  these  words  of  one  well 
vsTsed  in  the  history  of  public  con- 
vulsions, is  to  be  found  the  secret  of 


tiie  success  of  the  reforming  par^  in 
England  in  the  recent  elections.  It  is 
■ottheloveof  liberty  which  is  roused; 
that  is  already  fully  enjoyed :  it  is  the 
poisiim  for  power ^ — and  that,  like 
every  other  passion,  is  insatiable,  and 
goes  on  increasing,  till,  by  excess  of 
eiMoyment»  it  destroys  itself. 

While  such  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
elections  wherever  popular  ambition 
or  intimidation  could  be  exerted  in 
England,  very  difierent  has  been  the 
spectacle  presented  in  Scotland*  In 
some  places,  no  doubt,  by  the  forc^ 
of  violence,  carrying  off  electors,  or 
other  unwortiiy  engmes,  the  choice 
has  fallen  on  reforming  members  | 
but,  generally  speakfaog^  the  prepon- 
derance of  Uie  conservative  party* 
agdnst  all  the  weight  of  adminis- 
tration, has  been  most  remarkable^ 
Scotland  will  shew  a  minority  of 
three  to  two  in  the  next  Parliament 
a^^st  Reform. 

The  difference  between  the  result 
of  the  appeal  in  the  two  countries  ii 
very  remarkable,  and  corroborates* 
in  Uie  most  signal  manner,  an  obser« 
vadon  made  m  the  last  Number  of 
this  series^viz.  that  electors  have  no 
dispotition  to  resist  an  extension  of 
their  fnmchise  to  a  more  numeroua 
class  behw  themselves,  unless  it  la 
confined  to  those  who  really  are  pos* 
sessed  of  property  and  education^ 
and  who  will  lose  something  by  such 
an  extension.  Accordingly,  the  Scotch 
electors,  men  of  education,  and  capa^ 
ble  of  discerning  consequences,  and 
of  property,  and  capable  of  losing 
something,  are  as  decidedly  adver— 
to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to 
the  lower  classes,  as  the  English  are 
favouralfle  to  such  a  change. 

The  reason  is  obvious,  and,  being 
founded  in  the  interests  of  the  diffeiw 
ent  classes  of  society,  must  remain 
the  same  in  all  ages  and  countries. 
Substantial  interest  is,  in  the  end,  the 
governing  principle  of  all  men.  The 
wealthy  elector,  therefore,  who  baa 
much  to  lose,  naturally  rssistsi  the 
poor  elector,  who  has  every  thing  to 
gain,  as  naturallhr  supports  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suflfrage.  He  finds,  by 
experience,  that  he  gains  no  imme« 
diate  or  visible  advantage  by  siding 
witii  the  conservative,  while  be  fi 
promised  the  substantial  fruits  of  po- 
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pular  sovereignty  by  inclining  to  the 
other  party.  By  resisting  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  the  humble 
elector  is  not  immediately  benefited ; 
whereas  his  popular  coadjutors  as- 
sure him,  that,  by  joining  their  ranks, 
and  admitting  them  to  his  privileges, 
the  great  booaof  liberation  from  tax- 
es and  tithes,  and  all  the  sweets  of 
popular  sovereignty,  will  be  gained 
to  the  people.  The  result  of  the 
elections  in  the  two  countries  clearly 
demonstrates  tiie  truth  of  these  prin- 
ciples. 

Wow,  observe  what  an  overwhelm- 
ing argument  this  furnishes  against 
the  whole  Reform  Bill.  The  evils 
of  universal  suffrage  are  universally 
admitted;  but  the  reformers  assert 
that  this  Bill  will  raise  up  an  effec- 
tual barrier  against  its  dangers,  be- 
cause it  will  cause  all  the  voters,  a 
million  strong,  to  range  themselves 
on  the  side  of  order  against  any  far- 
ther extension  of  the  suffrage.  But 
how  is  such  a  consequence  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  present  result  of 
the  English  elections  ?  A^hy  do  not 
the  40s.  freeholders  resist  as  sturdily 
any  intrusion  of  strangers  into  their 
ranks  as  the  L.400  Scotch  electors  ? 
The  reason  evidently  is,  that  they 
make  common  cause  with  the  demo- 
cracy, throw  overboard  the  influence 
of  their  landlords,  and  propose  to  re- 
cruit their  ranks  from  the  unrepre- 
sented classes,  because  by  so  domg, 
they  will  get  the  whole  power  of 
sovereignty  into  their  own  hands ; 
and  in  tiie  abolition  of  tithes  and  tax- 
es, and  the  division  of  church  pro- 
perty, secure  the  substantial  fruits  of 
popular  victory. 

m  a  similar  cri8is,the  new  voters  will 
do  the  same.  Finding  that  they  have 
gained  nothing  by  ul  the  changes, 
till  taxesand  tiUies  are  abolished,  they 
will  all  join  the  L.5  householders,  and 
the  universal  suffrage  men,  in  order 
to  accomplish  their  object.  Govern- 
ment will  then  find  that  the  new  vo- 
ters, instead  of  being  true  to  the 
cause  of  order,  are  a  clear  addition 
to  the  forces  of  revolution  and  an- 
archy, 

"  llie  power  of  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment,** says  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey 
in  his  younger  days,  <<  is  a  power 


and  the  French  Bevohtion,       [June, 

essential  to  the  existence  of  the  con^ 
stitution  and  the  safety  of  the  crovm ; 
but  it  is  one  extremely  liable  to  abuse. 
By  threatening  a  dissolution  for  the. 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  House  of 
Commoit^,  the  executive  can  obtain 
the  votes  of  many  who  are  placed 
bevond  the  sphere  of  its  ordinary 
influence;  ana  by  appealing  to  the 
people  at  the  moment  of  some  violent 
outcry i  Ministers  can  avail  themselves 
of  a  popular  delusion  spread  by  them^^ 
selves.* — ^^  All  plans  of  reform  hither- 
to exhibited,  are  liable  to  the  insur- 
mountable objection  of  beginning  by 
pulling  down  the  constitution  as  it 
a#  present  stands,  and  then  proposing 
to  build  another  fabric  entirely  new, 
and  on  a  plan  wholly  different,  and 
of  the  convenience  or  beauty  of 
which  no  man  can  possibly  iudge 
from  experience.  Why  should. we 
not  go  gradually  to  work  in  this  as 
in  all  other  parts  of  legishition,  cau- 
tious in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  the  concem,and  the  danger  of  com- 
mitting a  mistake."  t—"  It  is  not  by 
mere  popular  clamour,  or  the  shouts 
or  hisses  of  an  ignorant  and  disor^ 
derly  mob,  but  the  deep,  the  slow, 
and  the  collected  voice  of  the  intel- 
ligent and  enlightened  part  of  the 
community,  that  the  councils^of  a  free 
nation  should  be  ultimately  guided.!*' 
— -*'  No  man  can  deny  that  it  would 
be  highly  impolitic  to  throw  open  all 
the  boroughs  in  which  the  nght  of 
voting  at  present  belongs,  to  certain 
parts  of  the  population.  No  man  of 
common  sense  would  wish  to  see 
that  worst  description  of  boroughs 
multiplied,  in  which  from  two  hun- 
dred to  five  hundred  inhabitants  have 
votes;  boroughs  which  are  too  ]ar|E;e 
to  be  in  the  quiet  possession  of  a 
single  great  family,  but  not  too  large 
to  DC  contested  by  men  of  ready- 
money  influence;  boroughs  which 
are,  for  this  very  reason,  the  very  sinks 
of eveiy  species  of  corruption.  It  would 
be  a  very  violent  proceeding  to  dis- 
franchise places  of  this  sort,  where 
corporations  elect  and  transfer  their 
rights  to  certain  large  towns  not  now 
represented.  We  object,  as  much  as 
any  man,  to  all  rash  projects,  all 
wholesale  reforms, all  theoretical  sys- 
tem-mongers, who  will  have  every- 
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thiDff  or  nothing,  and  care  not  how 
much  they  put  in  jeopardy ^  so  as  thejr 
brin^  out  something  rounded  and 
finished  at  Uie  first  heat"  * 

Recollecting  these  the  early  and 
far-famed  opinions  of  the  celebrated 
men  who  then  conducted  that  Jour- 
nal, and  contrasting  them  with  the 
bill  which  they  have  since  brought 
forward  in  their  maturer  years,  we 
are  filled  with  astonishment  at  the 
ma^itude  of  human  inconsistency; 
and  with  the  most  melancholy  pre- 
sages of  the  future,  when  the  same 
passions  and  temptations  which  have 
seduced  men  of  tneir  character,  shall 
have  seized  on  baser  minds,  infirm 
intellects,  and  equal  ambition.  But 
as  the  melancholy  progress  is  now  so 
far  advanced,  it  should  prove  a  warn- 
ing to  all  the  supporters  of  real  free- 
dom, of  the  consequence  of  placing 
themselves  at  the  nead  of  popular 
agitation,  and  serve  as  a  beacon  to 
all  the  friends  of  the  constitution, 
that  it  is  by  steady  resistance  to  in- 
novations even  in  the  last  stages  of 
its  progress,  that  England  can  alone 
be  saved  from  ruin. 

To  conclude — the  result  of  the 


Eitflish  elections  furnishes,  if  there 
did  not  exist  before,  a  decisive  and 
unanswerable  argument  against  the 
concession  of  any  farther  power  to 
the  people.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
**  moral  influence  of  property,"  as  it 
is  called,  which  alone  is  to  be  left  to 
the  landed  proprietors,  is  utterly  nu* 
gatory  in  perioas  of  excitement  The 
Duke  of  r^orthumberland  trusted  to 
the  moral  influence— and  never  was 
a  nobleman  more  worthy,  from  his 
character,  of  exercising^  it ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  his  power  was 
overturned  in  his  own  county. 

The  Reformers  urged  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  borough-holders  as  a 
conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  a 
change.  Of  this  argument  they  are 
now  deprived;  without  any  reform^ 
a  Parliament  has  been  returned  as 
popular  as  the  warmest  friend  of 
freedom  could  desire.  The  necessi- 
ty, the  expedience,  of  an  extension 
of  the  franchise,  cannot  nowbe  plead- 
ed ;  the  Reformers  tiiemselves  have 
demonstrated  its  futility.  Without 
Reform,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
republic ;  with  it»  where  shall  we  be  ? 


AN  AGONY  OF  THIBTY-EIORt  HOURS. 
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Of  the  numerous  accounts  which 
appeared  in  Paris  in  the  bloody  reign 
of  anarchy  in  1792,  but  few  are  un- 
deformed  by  the  creative  fancy  of 
those  authors,  whose  object  was  to 
feed  the  greedy  and  excited  appre- 
hension of  the  time  with  tales  of 
horror ;  or  by  the  vehemence  of 
party,  which  sought  to  give,  if  pos- 
sible, a  more  flagitious  hue  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  sanguinary  tar' 
rorists.  By  far  the  most  authentic 
picture — for  such  it  is— of  that  ap- 
palling and  momentous  crisis,  is  the 
brief,  but  forcible  and  highly  graphic 
narrative  of  M.  Joureniac  St  Meard. 
The  unadorned  simplicity  of  his  ac- 
count, which  merely  embodies  in 
succession  the  events  of  twelve  days 
of  savage  massacre,  of  secret  accu- 
sation, of  public  credulity  and  po- 
pular atrocity,  presents  us  with  a 
true  and  striking  image  of  the  me- 


thodized barbarity  of  that  extraordi- 
nary period.  It  more  adequately 
developes,  than  any  other  summary 
of  facts,  the  flagitious  excitation  of 
the  people,  the  agonizing  scenes  of 
suffering,  the  odious  and  unprofit- 
able murders,  sanctioned  by  the  na- 
tional insanity ;  and  the  desolating 
rage  of  merciless  destruction,  wbicn 
smote  alike  the  innocent  and  guilty. 
Every  item  of  his  vivid  and  minute 
relation,  is  a  futhful  index  of  a  con- 
stituent portion  of  the  system,  by 
which  the  ascendant  of  murderous 
authority — indiscriminately  levelled 
at  the  people^was  devised  to  gra- 
tify, to  awe,  and  to  subject  them. 
His  details  present,  at  once,  the  le- 
vity, the  crime,  the  ceremonious 
form  and  turbulent  disorder  of  those 
distempered  times ;  nor  do  they  fiedl 
to  shew,  among  a  mass  of  cruelty, 
abandonment,  and  gross  depravityy 
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some  splendid  loBtancei  of  generous 
defotion,  pious  resignation,  and  ex- 
alted friendshiu»  which,  despising  all 
tiie  terrors  of  dominant  iniquity,  ex- 
amplified  the  duties  of  humanity  and 
virtue  in  aid  of  innocence  and  un- 
merited misfortune. 


F<mrt§em  Hours  in  the  Cammittu  of 
Surveilkmee  de  la  Commune, 

I  WAS  arrested  by  order  of  this 
committee  on  the  22d  of  August, 
and  taken  to  the  Mairie,  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  where  I  remained  un- 
til eleven  at  night  Two  gentlemen, 
members  no  doubt  of  the  committee, 
desired  me  to  walk  into  a  chamber; 
where  one  of  them,  overwhelmed 
with  fatigue,  fell  fast  asleep.  The 
other  asked  me  if  I  was  M.  Jour- 
gniac  Saint  M^d. 

I  answered,  «*  Yes.'* 

AT.  Be  seated,  sir.  We  are  all 
•qiud.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of 
your  arrest  ? 

Ane.  I  was  told,  by  one  of  thoee 
who  brought  me  here,  that  I  am  sus- 
pected to  be  the  editor  of  an  anti- 
constitutional  journal. 

M,  Suspected  is  not  the  word;  for 
I  know  that  Gautier,  who  is  given 
out  as  the  editor  of  the  Journal  deja 
Cour  et  de  la  Ville,  is  a  mere  uoi^- 
nal  being. 

Ans.  Your  credulitv,  sir,  has 
been  imposed  on;  for  his  existence 
is  quite  as  susceptible  of  proof,  as 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  the 
editor  of  the  journal  in  question. 

Jtf.  I  am  to  believe 

^  Am.  Nothing  but  the  truth;  since 
justice  is  the  object  of  a  judge ;  and 
I  can  give  you  my  word  of  honour— 

M.  Ah  I  sir,  we  arc  not  now  deal- 
ing with  words  of  honour 

Am.  So  much  the  worse,  sir,  for 
mine  is  unimpeachable. 

M.  You  are  accused  of  having 
been  on  the  frontiers  these  last  ten 
or  eleven  months;  and  of  having 
there  levied  recruit^  whom  you  pla- 
ced at  the  service  of  the  emigrants; 
on  your  return  you  were  arrested, 
but  escaped  from  prison. 

Am.  If  I  could  bring  myself  to 
thhik  this  accusation  serious,  I  should 
require  but  one  hour  to  prove  that, 
for  the  last  twenty-three  months,  I 
*«^  not  been  out  of  Paris;  and 


jif.  Oh  1  I  am  well  aware,  sir,  of 
your  ability;  and  I  also  know  that 
you  possess  the  cunning  (astuce.) 

Ans.  Permit  me  to  observe,  that 
that  expression  is  uncalled  for;  the 
immediate  object  of  our  enquiry  ia 
a  mere  absurdity,  since  we  are  onlr 
speaking  of  the  denunciations  which 
have  been  made  against  me. 

M.  Do  you  know  N.  Duroeoi,  tha 
editor  of  the  Gasette  of  Paris? 

An$.  By  reputation  I  know  him 
well,  but  in  no  other  manner ;  Is- 
deed^  I  never  saw  him. 

JIf.  I  am  surprised  at  that,  as  let* 
ters  written  by  you  to  him  have  been 
found  among  his  papers. 

Ans.  One  only  could  have  been 
found,  as  I  never  wrote  to  him  but 
once ;  on  which  occasion  I  sent  him 
my  address  to  the  chasseurs  of  my 
company,  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
gamson  of  Nancy.  This  address  he 
published  in  the  Gazette  de  Paris. 
This  is  the  whole  and  sole  of  my 
correspondence  with  him. 

M.  You  speak  truly;  and  I  must 
also  tell  you,  that  you  are  not  com- 
promised by  the  letter  in  Question. 

Ans.  No  letter,  no  writings,  no 
actions  of  mine,  can  possibly  have  had 
the  effect  or  tendency  to  compro- 
mise me. 

M.  I  have  seen  you  at  the  house 
of  Bladame  Vaufieur^,  and  also  at 
the  house  of  M.  Peltier,  the  editor 
oi  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Ans.  That  may  be,  as  I  frequently 
visit  that  ladf,  and  am  in  the  habit 
of  walking  with  M.  Peltier. 

M.  Are  you  not  a  Chevalier  of 
St  Louis? 

Ans.  I  am,  sir. 

M.  Why  do  you  not  wear  the  croea 
of  the  order  ? 

Ans.  There  it  is;  I  have  worn  It 
for  these  last  six  years. 

M.  That  is  sufficient  for  to-day. 
I  shall  inform  the  Committee  that 
you  are  here. 

Ans,  You  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  inform  the  Committee,  that  if  I 
find  justice  at  its  hands,  I  shall  be 
dismissed  with  mv  freedom;  for  I 
am  neither  an  eoitor,  a  recruiter^ 
conspirator,  or  denunciator. 

A  moment  afterwards,  three  sol* 
diers  beckoned  me  to  follow  them. 
When  we  reached  the  court-^ard, 
they  requested  me  to  enter  a  fiacre^ 
rhacknev  coach,)  in  which  I  was  con* 
Quctedi  by  order  ef  the  ConuniUea^ 
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to  the  Hotel  du  Faubourg  Saiiit4jer- 
main. 


Ten  Days  in  the  Abbaye, 

Haying  reached  the  hotel,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye,  I  was  given,  with  my  com- 
mitment, into  custody  of  the  keeper, 
who,  after  the  usual  civility  of  "let 
us  hope  that  your  detention  will  not 
last  long,"  ordered  me  to  a  lar^e 
room,  which  served  as  a  chapel  ^r 
the*  prisoners  of  the  ancien  regime. 
I  counted  nineteen  individuals  lying 
on  beds  of  coarse  canvass;  that 
.  which  was  assigned  to  me,  had  been 
occupied  by  M.  Daugremont,  who 
had  been  guillotined  two  days  pre* 
viously. 

On  the  same  day,  when  we  were 
about  to  seat  ourselves  at  table,  M. 
Chanterami,  a  colonel  in  the  Maison 
Constitutionelle  of  the'King,  stabbed 
himself  thrice  with  a  knife,  saying — 
"  We  are  all  destined  to  be  massa- 
cred—My God,  I  go  to  you  V*  In  ten 
minutes  he  was  no  more  I 

August  2dd. — 1  drew  up  a  memo- 
randum, in  which  I  exposed  the  ma- 
lice of  my  denunciators ;  and  sent 
copies  of  it  to  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, to  my  own  section,  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Surveillance,  and  to  every 
one  who  was  concerned  for  the  in- 
justice of  my  case.  Towards  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  M.  Durosoi, 
the  editor  of  the  Gazette  of  Paris, 
became  a  partner  of  our  misfortunes. 
He  no  sooner  heard  my  name,  than 
he  said,  after  the  usual  forms  of  sap 
lutation ;  "  Ah !  sir,  happy  am  I  to 
meet  you !  You  have  long  possessed 
my  affection,  though  I  have  known 
you  merely  from  the  affair  at  Nanci ; 

Sermit  an  unhappy  man,  whose  latest 
our  is  near,  to  pour  out  his  heart 
into  yours."  I  embraced  him.  He 
then  gave  me  a  letter,  which  he  had 
just  received — it  was  from  a  female 
friend,  and  to  the  following  effect : 

"  My  friend,  prepare  for  death — 
you  are  condemned;  and  to-mor- 
row  My  heart   is  broken — ^but 

you  know  what  I  have  promised  you. 
Adieu  I" 

While  I  was  reading  this  brief 
letter,  the  tears  flowed  down  his 
cheeks.  He  kissed  the  letter  repeat- 
edly, and  I  heard  him  tay  in  a  sup- 
pressed and  almost  suffocated  voice, 
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^<'  Alas  I  She  will  suffer  more  than 
JshalL" 

He  lay  down  on  my  bed,  and  when 
we  were  wearied  with  talking  of  our 
accusation  and  arrest,  we  fellasleep. 
At  daybreak  he  composed  a  memo- 
randum in  his  justification,  which, 
though  penned  with  energy,  and  re- 
plete with  circumstantial  exculpa- 
tion, proved  of  no  avail ;  he  was  de- 
capitated on  the  following  day  I 

August  25th. — The  commissaries 
of  the  prison  at  len^  permitted  us 
to  receive  the  Evening  Journal.  A 
prisoner,  newly  committed,  brought 
us  in  several  others,  in  one  of  which» 
the  Courier  Fran^ais,  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing article:  *^  Messieurs  Saint 
M^ard  and  Beaumarchais  are  arrest- 
ed ;  the  former  was  the  author  of  a 
scandalous  journal,  called  Le  Jour^^ 
ncU  de  la  Cour  et  de  la  Ville.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  Kind's  regi- 
ment ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
he  is  the  owner  of  the  estate  near 
Bordeaux,  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  celebrated  Mcmtaigne.  M. 
St  Mdard  enjoys  an  income  of  more 
than  40,000  livres."  The  estate  al- 
luded to  is  the  property  of  M.  Segur, 
and  as  to  my  fortune,  it  never  ex- 
ceeded 20,000  livres,  prior  even  to 
the  Revolution. 

August  26th.-»Midnieht.  A  mu- 
nicipal ofiicer  entered  die  room,  to 
take  our  names  and  the  dates  of  our 
respective  commitments.  He  gave 
us  hopes  that  the  municipality  would 
authorize  commissaries,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  discharge,  all  parties 
who  had  been  arrested  on  vague  de- 
nunciations. This  expectation  ena« 
bled  me  to  enjoy  a  night  of  sound 
repose ;  however,  it  was  not  fulfill- 
ed ;  on  the  contrary,  the  number  of 
prisoners  evidently  increased. 

August  27th.— The  report  of  a  pis- 
tol was  heard  in  the  interior  of  the 
prison;  it  was  followed  by  hurry 
and  confusion  on  the  stairs  and  in 
the  passages.  We  heard  the  noise 
of  various  locks  and  bolts.  Our 
room  was  entered  by  several  per- 
sons ;  amon^  them  was  the  turnkeT 
of  our  wara;  he  counted  us;  and 
said,  "  Tranquillize  yourselves— the 
danger  is  over  I"  This  was  the  only 
information,  on  the  subject  of  the 
disturbance,  afforded  us  by  this 
brusque  and  uncommunicative  per- 
sonage. 

August  28Ui  and  29th.-*We  were 
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agitated  and  disturbed  by  tlie  inces-  gers  of  that  past  epoch  wilh  lliose 


sant  arrival  of  carriages  conveying 
prisoners,  whom  we  were  enabled 
to  see  from  the  windows  of  a  tower 
which  communicated  with  our  room. 
In  the  sequel,  our  curiosity  was  pain- 
fully punished  by  the  scenes  we  wit- 
nessed on  the  Place,  in  the  Rue 
St  Marguerite,  and  above  all,  im- 
mediately opposite  the  wicket  of 
our  prison. 

August  dOth.  Eleven  at  night. — A 
roan  of  eighty  years  of  age  was  con- 
ducted to  his  bed,  in  our  room ;  the 
next  day  we  learned  that  he  was  the 
Sieur  Cazotte,  the  author  of  a  poem 
called  Olivier,  of  the  Diable  Amou- 
reux,  &C.  The  extravagant  gaiety  and 
Oriental  style  of  speech  of  this  old 
inan,  afforded  us  a  temporary  diver- 
sion. In  the  midst  of  our  misery,  he 
endeavoured  seriously  to  persuade 
us,  by  the  History  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
that  we  were  much  happier  than 
those  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
and  was  sensibly  offended  at  our  in- 
credulity. Our  discussion  was  ter- 
minated by  the  arrival  of  two  gen- 
darmes, who  conducted  him  to  the 
criminal  tribunal. 

I  lost  not  an  instant  in  procuring 
Buch  attestations  as  supported  the 
truths  advanced  in  my  memoran- 
dum. I  was  assisted  by  a  friend,  the 
like  of  whom  the  world  does  not  con- 
tain ;  who,  while  the  companions  of 
my  misfortune  were  utterly  aban- 
doned by  theirs,  laboured  night  and 
day  incessantly,  in  my  behsJf.  He 
forgot  that  at  such  a  crisis  of  excite- 
ment and  general  mistrust,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  implications  like  my  own,  by 
evincing  such  lively  interest  in  the 
<!ondition  of  a  suspected  man.  His 
uoble  spirit  was  above  all  these  con- 
siderations ;  no  danger  daunted  him ; 
and  well  did  he  exemplify  the  pro- 
verb, that  "  adversity  is  the  touch- 
stone of  friendship.*'  To  his  zealous 
energy  am  I,  in  a  great  degree,  in- 
debted for  existence ;  and  I  owe  it  to 
the  public,  to  myself,  and  to  truth,  to 
declare  the  name  of  this  generous 
«nd  incomparable  friend,  M.  Teyssier, 
Rue  Croix  desPetits-Champs. 

The  last  days  of  August  brought 
back  to  my  remembrance  the  affair 
of  Nanci,  and  I  compared  tiie  dan- 


wbich  immediately  surrounded  nic. 
September  Ist. — Some  of  our  com- 
rades were  released;  as  were  other 
occupants  of  the  adjacent  rooms. 
Among  the  latter  was  M.  do  Jau- 
court,  a  member  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  who,  shortly  before  his 
arrest,  had  vacated  his  seat  as  a  de- 
puty. 


Mjf  Thirtgf'Cight  Hours'  Agony* 

September  2d.  Sunday. — The  turn- 
key served  our  dinner  earlier  than 
usual.  His  wild  look  and  haggard 
eyes  seemed  to  announce  some  dis- 
astrous tidings.  He  returned  to  us 
at  two  o'clock ;  we  surrounded  him, 
in  breathless  anxiety  and  expecta- 
tion, but  he  was  dc»Eif  or  dumb  to 
every  (question;  and,  with  unusual 
precaution,  he  collected  the  knives, 
which. we  were  accustomed  to  fold 
up  in  our  napkins. 

At  half  past  two  o'clock,  the  tur- 
bulent noise  of  the  mob  was  dread- 
fully augmented  by  the  drums  beat- 
ing '*  the  general;"  by  shots  of  alarm 
from  the  cannon ;  and  by  the  tocsin, 
which  resounded  on  all  sides.  During 
this  terrible  tumult  we  saw  three  car- 
riages pass,  surrounded  by  a  count- 
less crowd  of  infuriated  men  and 
women,  crying  "A  la  Force,  a  la 
Force!"*  The  occupants  of  these 
coaches  were  conveyed  to  the  cloister 
of  tbe  Abba^e,  which  had  been  set 
apart  as  a  prison  exclusively  for  the 
priests.  An  instant  had  hardly  elap- 
sed, when  we  heard  that  a  general 
massacre  had  taken  place  of  the 
bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who, 
to  use  the  vulgar  expression  of  the 
time,  had  been  pargues  (penned  up) 
in  this  receptacle. 

Nearly  four  o'clock.  We  were  at- 
tracted to  the  window  by  the  pier- 
cing cries  of  a  man,  whom  they  were 
hacking  to  pieces  with  sabres.  We 
beheld  from  the  tower  adjoining  our 
apartment,  a  mangled  body  on  the 
pavement;  in  an  instant  die  slaugh- 
ter of  another  wretched  being  sue- 
ceeded^-^It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  horror  of  the  profound 


•  Wc  were  not  awAie,  at  the  moment,  that  this  wai  the  cry  la  vogue,  whtn  tht 
Tictlmi  of  popoUr  ferocity  were  led  (p  deat(i. 
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and  sombre  Hiience  which  prevailed 
during  these  ferocious  executions. 
The  only  perceptible  sounds  were 
the  agonized  shrieks  of  the  massacred 
victims,  and  the  clash  of  the  sabres, 
as  they  struck  their  heads.  They 
were  no  sooner  extended  lifeless 
on  the  ^oundy  than  the  cries  of 
'*  Vive  la  Nation !"  arose.  In  Uie  short 
intervjds  between  the  execuUons,  we 
heard  beneath  our  windows,  **  Not  a 
single  individual  must  escape ;  they 
must  all  die,  particularly  those  in  the 
chapel,  who  are  all  conspirators." 
Every  species  of  distraction  con- 
spired to  rouse  us  from  reflection  on 
our  melancholy  state ;  if  silence  pre- 
vailed in  the  streets,  a  tumultuous 
noise  arose  in  the  prison. 

Five  o'clock.  Several  voices  pro- 
nounced the  name  aloud  of  M.  Ga- 
zette. A  moment  afterwards  the 
stairs  were  descended  by  a  crowd  of 
people  talking  loudly,  llie  dattering 
of  arms  was  mingled  with  the  cries 
of  women  and  men.  They  were 
leading  the  venerable  old  man  to 
death.  He  was  followed  by  his 
daughter.  When  he  passed  to  the 
exterior  of  the  wicket  to  receive  his 
doom,  that  courageous  girl  threw  her- 
self round  the  neck  oT  her  father. 
The  emotion  of  the  people  at  this 
touching  sight,  obtained  the  old  man's 
pardon. 

About  s^ven  o'clock.  Two  men 
entered,  their  hands  bloody,  ^and 
armed  with  sabres ;  a  turnkey  hold- 
in|[  a  torch  conducted  them,  and 
pomted  out  the  bed  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Reding,  who  was  a  captain  of 
the  Swiss  ^uard  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, on  which  day  his  arm  had  been 
broken  by  a  shot.  He  had  also  four 
eabre  wounds  on  his  head.  At  this 
horrible  moment,  I  was  pressing  his 
band  and  endeavouring  to  cheer  him. 
One  of  the  men  beffan  to  remove 
him,  but  the  wretched  creature  stop- 
ped him,  saying,  in  a  dying  voice, 
•*  Ah !  sir,  I  have  suffered  enough  al- 
ready. I  am  not  afraid  of  death; 
but,  in  mercy,  let  me  meet  it  here." 
He  was  renaered  motionless  by  this 
appeal ;  but  his  comrade  saying, 
**  Aliens  done,"  decided  him ;  he  was 
carried  out  on  their  shoulders,  and 
conveyed  into  ^e  street,  where  he 
was  instantlv  dispatched— My  eyes 
are  so  full  of  tears,  that  I  cannot  see 
what  I  write.*^-*- 

We  looked  at  one  another  without 
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uttering  a  word.  We  wrung  our 
hands  in  agony ;  we  embraced  in  des* 
pair.  We  were  motionless— there 
was  a  dead  silence— and  our  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  pavement  of  the 
prison,  on  which  the  moonlight  fell 
through  the  triple  columns  of  our 
windows.  But  soon  our  agitation 
was  revived  by  the  shrieks  of  fresh 
victims.  We  then  thought  on  the 
words  of  the  unfortunate  M.  Chan- 
terami,  who  said,  on  plunging  a  knife 
into  his  heart, ''  We  are  all  destined 
to  be  massacred." 

Midnight  Ten  men,  sword-in- 
hand,  preceded  by  two  turnkeys 
bearing  torches,  entered  our  room, 
and  ordered  each  of  us  to  appear  at 
Ihe  foot  of  his  respective  bed.  When 
they  had  counted  us,  they  said,  we 
were  responsible  for  one  another, 
and  swore,  that  if  one  single  indivi- 
dual escaped,  we  should  all  be  mas- 
sacred unthaut  a  hearing  from  the 
President,  These  last  words  con- 
veyed a  gleam  of  hope ;  for  we  were 
not  confident  of  any  thing  like  trial 
previously  to  our  destrucdon. 

Moffdav,  dd  September,  Two  in 
the  mommg.  One  of  the  doors  of 
the  prison  was  broken  open  by  re- 
iterated blows.  We  thought,  at  first, 
it  was  the  wicket,  and  that  the  popu- 
lace were  rushinjr  to  destroy  us  in 
our  chamber.  Our  apprehensions 
were  partly  tranquillized,  on  hearinjif 
some  one  say  on  the  stairs,  that  it 
was  a  dungeon  door  which  had  been 
barricaded  by  some  prisoners.  We 
shortly  learned,  that  every  human 
being  in  it  was  dispatched. 

Ten  o'clock.  The  Abb6  L'Enfant, 
confessor  to  the  king,  and  the  Abbd 
Chapt-Rastignac,  appeared  in  the 
tribune  of  the  chapel  where  we 
were  confined.  They  announced  to 
us  the  approach  of  our  last  moments 
—and  begged  us  to  assemble  to  re- 
ceive their  benediction.  By  an  elec- 
tric impulse,  we  were  on  our  knees, 
and  our  handsjoined  and  raised  to 
receive  it  This  moment,  though 
consoling,  was  one  of  tbe  most! 

1  we  had  yet  experienced.    Oa 

the  eve  ofappearing  before  the  Su- 
preme Beng,  kneeling  before  two 
of  his  ministers,  we  presented  an  in- 
describable spectacle.  The  posture 
of  these  two  venerable  priests  lean- 
ing over  us— death  hovering  over  our 
beads,  and  surrounding  us  on  all 
eidee^-everjr  circumstance  imparte4 
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an  awful  solemnity  to  our  condition* 
The  moment  seemed  to  approximate 
us  to  the  Deity.  It  ffare  us  courage^* 
reason  and  reflection  were  suspend- 
ed, and  the  awful  ceremony  was 
equally  impressiye  on  the  cold  and 
incredulous,  on  the  ardent  and  con- 
fiding.  In  half  an  hour,  we  heard 
the  cries  of  these  two  massacred  ec* 
clesiastics  I 

The  thought  which  now  occupied 
Our  chief  attention,  was  the  posture 
by  which,  on  the  reception  of  oUr 
fate,  we  should  be  exposed  to  the 
least  torture,  on  our  entering  the 
place  of  massacre.  Some  of  our 
comrades  went,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  window  of  the  turret ;  that, 
by  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  the 
various  yictims,  they  might  form  an  in- 
ference of  the  least  agonizing  means 
of  meeting  their  destruction.  The]^ 
reported  that  those  who  extendea 
their  hands  were  the  most  considera*' 
ble  sufferers,  as  such  a  posture  inters 
cepted  the  sabre  strokes,  which  fell, 
in  consequence,  with  a  diminished 

Sower  upon  the  head;  that  soQie  lost 
leir  hands  and  arms ;  but  that  they 
who  placed  them  behind  theh*  backs 
were  most  readily  and  least  painfully 
dispatched.  We  resolved  on  this 
ready  method  of  escaping  from  the 
ferocity  of  our  executioners. 

Towards  mid-day.  Overwhelmed, 
almost  annihilated,  by  supernatural 
agitation,  and  absorbed  in  thoughts 
too  horrible  to  be  expressed,  I  ^ew 
myself  on  a  bed,  and  slept  profound- 
ly. To  this  sleep  I  believe  myself 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  my 
life.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  before 
the  terrible  tribunal  appointed  (ot 
my  trial ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  hideous 
clamour  of  the  tocsin  and  surround- 
ing cries,  I  was  heard  attentively. 
My  case  was  concluded,  and  I  was 
set  at  liberty.  This  dream  produced 
a  beneficent  impression  on  my  mind, 
dissipated  my  agitation ;  and  I  awoke 
with  a  presentiment  of  my  salvation. 
I  related  it  to  the  partners  in  my 
misfortune,  who  were  surprised  at 
the  confidence  with  which  it  inspi- 
red me,  from  the  moment  until  my 
appearance  before  my  judges. 

Two  o'clock.  A  proclamation  was 
made,  which  the  populace  received 
with  disapprobation ;  a  moment  af- 
terwards^ some  people,  who  were 
either  curious  to  see  us,  or  perhaps 
disposed  to  point  out  to  us  the  means 
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of  safety,  placed  a  ladder  against  tiie 
window  of  our  room ;  but  all  ascent 
was  prevented  by  the  cry  of  **  A  bas, 
a  has,  c'est  pour  leur  porter  des 
armes." 

In  addition  to  our  mental  agonies, 
we  endured  the  torture  of  a  burning 
liiirst.  At  length  our  turnkey,  Ber- 
trand,  made  his  appearance  alone, 
and  we  prevailed  on  him  to  grant  us 
a  jug  of  water.  We  had  passed  six* 
and-tWenty  hours  vrithout  one  soli* 
^y  drop.  When  we  represented 
this  neffligence  to  ^federty  whe  came 
with  ottier  persons  to  inspect  the  pri- 
son, he  was  so  indignant  at  the  cir« 
cumstance,  that  he  demanded  the 
name  of  the  turnkey,  that  he  mi^ht 
be  exterminated  on  the  instant;  out 
our  united  and  strenuous  supplica- 
tions averted  the  fate  that,  out  for 
them,  inevitably  awaited  him. 

We  were  soon  afterwards  disturb- 
ed by  plaintive  cries,  which  we  found 
proceeded  from  a  younjgoflScer  who 
had  wounded  himselt  m  several 
places.  As  the  blade  of  his  knife  was 
rounded  at  the  end,  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  himself  a  mortal 
stroke ;  but  the  attempt  accelerated 
his  execution ! 

^  At  Eight  o'clock— The  agitation  of 
the  mob  subsided,  and  several  voices 
cried,  "  Grace,  grace,  pour  ceux  qui 
restent"  These  words  were  feebly 
applauded.  They,  however,  gave  us 
a  gleam  of  hope ;  and  some  among 
us  wer/9  so  convinced  of  their  imme- 
diate deliverance,  that  they  already 
had  placed  their  bundles  under  their 
arms ;  the  hope  was  delusive.  The 
shrieks  of  death  replunged  us  into 
the  depth  of  our  fears  and  agonies. 

At  eleven  o'clock— Ten  men,  arm- 
ed with  sabres  and  pistols,  ordered 
us  to  form  a  rank,  and  conduct- 
ed us  to  a  ward  next  the  apart- 
ment in  which  was  sitting  the  tribu- 
nal appointed  for  our  trial.  I  cau- 
tiously approached  one  of  the  senti- 
nels placed  over  us,  and  succeeded 
in  entering  into  conversation  with 
him.  He  told  me  in  ^patois,  from 
which  I  discovered  that  he  was  either 
of  Provence  or  Languedoc,  that  he 
had  served  eight  years  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Lyonnais.  I  spoke  patois 
to  him ;  this  appeared  to  (ilease  htm, 
and  my  interested  situation  at  the 
moment  inspired  me  with  such  Qw* 
con  and  persuasive  eloquence,  tiktt 
I  succeeded  in  drawing  from  hlni 
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these  words,  the  effect  of  which,  at 
such  crisis,  1  should  in  vain  attempt 
to  state !  «  Ne  te  cougneichi  pas,  m^ 
p^rtant'  n^  p^insi  qu^  siusque  un 
trfote ;  au  contrairi,  te  cr^l  un  boun 
goyat;*'  implying,  *^  I  do  not  know 
you;  however,  I  believe  you  are  not 
a  traitor ;  on  the  contrary,  I  take  you 
to  be  a  good  fellow." 

I  endeavoured,  by  all  imaginable 
means,  to  confirm  him  in  this  ravour^ 
able  opinion,  and  so  far  succeeded, 
as  to  prevail  on  him  to  let  me  enter 
the  awful  presence  in  which  the  trial 
of  a  prisoner  was  proceeding.  I  wit- 
nessed the  process  against  a  purveyor 
to  the  king,  who,  being  accused  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  foth,  was  con« 
demned  and  executed ;  another,  who 
was  sobbing  and  uttering  words  in- 
articulate from  his  anguish,  was  al* 
ready  undressed,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  delivered  to  his  fate,  when  a 
workman  of  Paris  recognised  him, 
and  protested  that  he  was  mistaken 
for  another  person.  He  was  accord- 
ingly remanded;  and  on  a  subse- 
quent hearing,  proclaimed  innocent 
and  set  at  liberty. 

From  what  I  had  just  seen,  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  turn  it  was  advisable 
to  give  to  my  defence.  I  returned 
into  the  adjoining  ward,  where  I  saw 
some  prisoners  who  had  been  just 
brought  in.  I  begged  my  Provencal 
friend  to  procure  me  a  glass  of  wine. 
As  he  was  going  to  get  it,  he  was  de- 
sired to  reconduct  me  to  the  chapel, 
which  I  accordingly  re-entered,  quite 
at  a  loss  to  discover  for  what  pur- 
pose we  had  been  taken  down ;  I 
round  that  ten  new  prisoners  had  re- 
placed ^Ye  who  had  been  tried.  I 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  needful 
alterations  in  my  defence,  and  was 
busily  employed  on  it,  convinced  that 
firmness  and  frankness  alone  could 
save  me,  when  my  Provencal  ac- 
quaintance entered,  and  saidf  to  the 
turnkey,  •*  Bade  la  porte,  k  la  tour- 
nante  seul^ment,  et  attens  m6  en 
d^fore."— "  Shut  the  door,  with  the 
key  only,  and  wait  for  me  outside." 
He  drew  near  me  and  said,  seizing 
my  hand,  **B^ni  pdr  tu— Baqui  lou 
bin  qu^  mas  deroandat : — ^beu." — **  I 
come  for  you — There's  the  wine  you 
asked  me  for— drink."  1  had  drank 
more  than  half  of  it,  when  he  put  his 
hand  on  the  bottle  and  said,  "Sa- 
crisdi,  moon  amic,  coum^  ybas ;  n'en 
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bolip^ryou;  itasantat"— •"Sacre,my 
friend,  how  you  drink^— 1  want  some 
myself  ^here's  to  your  health" — and 
he  drank  the  remainder.  He  then 
continued — "  Nd  poudi  pas  damoura 
dans  tn  loun  t^ ;  m6  rap^^t^  de  cd 
qu^  t^  disi.  Si  ses  un  caloutin  ou  btf 
un  cons|rirateur  d'  au  cast^l  de  mon- 
ser  B^tot,  sias  flambat ;  m^  si  n^  sias 
pas  un  tr^te,  nage  pas  po;  te  r^* 
spoundi  d^  ta  biste.*' 

<*  Eh  I  moun  amic,  suis  bien  surt 
de  n'esta  pas  accusat  dtf  tout  aco ; 
m6  passi  per  esta  un  tantinel  aristou' 
crate ^* 

**  Coy  re  caco ;  los  juges  sabent  b4 
qui  a  dHiounest^  gens  p^r  tout  Lou 
president  es  un  houneste  houmme, 
qud  n*est  pas  un  sot" 

"  Fasei  m^  lou  plasei  de  pr^a  los 
juges  de  m'escouta;  n^  damandi 
c^o *' 

"  Lou  siras,  fen  respoundi.  Ar^a, 
adissias,  amic ;  d'  au  courage ;  m'en 
bau  a  mon  poste ;— taquerci  d^  fa 
b^n^  toun  tour  lou  plu  leu  que  sira 

Soussible.  Embrasse  m^ ;  seui  k  tu 
k  boun  CO—-"  which  dialogue  in- 
terpreted is  this : — "  I  cannot  remain 
witti  you  long,  but  remember  what  I 
tell  you:  If  you  are  a  priest  or  a 
conspirator  of  the  chateau  of  M.  Veto, 
you  are  undone ;  but  if  you  are  no 
traitor,  entertain  no  fear;  I  answer 
for  your  life." 

I  replied — **  Ah  I  my  good  friend, 
I  don't  fear  being  accused  of  all  that^ 
though  I  am  supposed  to  be  some- 
what of  an  aristocrat." 

He  said— **  That  is  nothine;  the 
judges  know  that  there  are  honest 
men  of  all  parties.  The  president  is 
an  upright  man,  and  no  fool." 

I  requested  him — **  Do  me  the  fa- 
vour to  beg  the  judges  to  hear  me ; 
I  ask  but  that"—"  You  shall  be  heard, 
this  I  promise  you.  So  now,  my 
friend,  adieu.  Courage !— I  am  ofif 
to  my  post — I  will  endeavour  to 
bring  your  turn  on  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Embrace  me;  I  am  yours, 
with  all  my  heart" 

We  embraced,  and  he  departed, 
No  one  but  a  prisoner  in  the  Abbaye 
on  the  dd  of  September  1792,  can 
appreciate  the  consoling  influence  of 
the  brief  conversation  I  have  re- 
corded. 

Towards  midnight,  the  frightful  and 
unnatural  tumult  which  had  raged 
for  thirty-eiz  hours^  begaa  to  abate : 
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and  we  imagined  that  the  judges, 
and  their  executive  authority,*  bein^ 
overwhelmed  with  fati^^ue,  would 
require  repose  before  tney  entered, 
on  our  trial.  We  were  making  our 
beds,  when  we  heard  a  proclamap 
tion,  which  was  loudly  hooted.  In 
a  moment,  a  man  askea  the  populace 
what  it  wanted ;  and  we  heard  him 
distinctly  answer,  "  The  priests 
and  conspirators  who  remain,  and 
who  are  in  the  prison,  (ont  graisse  la 
patte  des  juges,)  have  greased  the 
judges'  hands — and  that  is  the  reason 
of  their  not  being  tried.*'  It  appeared 
to  us,  that  he  had  no  sooner  spoken, 
than  he  was  dispatched.  The  noise 
and  agitation  of  the  mob  rose  into 
fearful  exasperation.  The  tumult 
increased  momentarily,  and  when 
the  disturbance  was  at  its  height— 
the  officers  of  the  committee  came 
for  M.  Defon^-one  of  the  old  garde 
de  corps — whose  cries,  in  the  agony 
of  death,  shortly  succeeded.  In  a 
few  moments,  two  of  our  comrades 
were  carried  off— and  then,  I  began 
to  think  that  my  fatal  hour  ap- 
proached. 

At  length,  on  Tuesday,  at  one  in  the 
mormng,  after  enduring,  for  thirty- 
seven  hourB,  an  agony  more  terrible 
than  death  itself— lifter  having  drunk 
a  thousand  and  a  tibousand  times  the 
cup  of  bitterness— the  door  of  my 
prison  was  thrown  open — my  name 
was  pronounced— I  followed.  Three 
men  seized  me,  and  placed  me  be- 
fore my  terrible  judges. 


The  last  Crisis  of  my  Agony. 

By  the  flaring  light  of  two  torches, 
I  beheld  the  tribunal  which  was  to 

§ive  me  life  or  death.  The  Presi- 
ent,  dressed  in  a  grey  coat,  and 
wearing  a  sabre,  was  leaning  on  a 
table,  covered  with  papers,  an  escru- 
toire,  pipes,  and  bottles.  The  table 
was  surrounded  by  ten  persons,  some 
standing,  some  seated,  two  of  whom 
were  in  waistcoats  only,  and  wore 
aprons ;  others  were  extended  on  the 
benches,  fast  asleep.  The  door  was 
kept  by  two  men,  sword  in  hand,  in 
shurtsstained  with  blood ;  an  elderly 
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turnkey  kept  his  hand  incessantly  oa 
the  bolts.  Three  persons,  in  front 
of  the  President,  held  a  prisoner 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  I  was  seat- 
ed in  a  corner ;  my  guards  placed 
their  sabres  across  my  breast,  and 
warned  me,  that  if  I  made  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  stir,  they  would  porii- 
ard  me  immediately.  I  looked  on 
all  sides  for  my  Provencal,  I  saw 
two  national  guards  present  a  recla'- 
mation  from  the  section  of  the  Croix 
Rouge,  in  favour  of  the  accused  be- 
fore the  President  He  replied — 
'*  these  solicitations  are  useless  in  be- 
half of  traitors."— The  prisoner  cried, 
— "  it  is  horrible— your  judgment  is 
a  mere  assassination."  The  Presi- 
dent said,  "  My  hands  are  washed  of 

it,— lead  out  M.  Maill6 ''     He 

was  pushed  into  the  street,  where  I 
saw  him  massacred,  while  the  door 
was  yet  open. 

The  President  sat  down,  appa- 
rently to  register  the  name  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  just  dispatched.  I 
heard  the  order  given :  "  a  un  au- 
tre I" 

I  was  immediately  placed  before 
the  expeditious  and  bloody  tribunal. 
Two  of  my  guards  held  each  a  hand 
^the  third  seized  the  collar  of  my 
coat 

The  President,  (addressing  me.) 
Your  name  and  profession  ? 

One  of  the  Judges.-^The  slightest 
lie  will  be  fatal  to  you. 

Ans. — My  name  is  Jourgniac  St 
Me'ard;  I  have  served  25  years  as  an 
officer ;  and  I  appear  before  you  with 
the  assurance  naturally  belonging  to 
a  man,  who  has  nothing  with  which 
to  reproach  himself,  and  who  conse- 
quently will  not  resort  to  falsehood. 

The  Prestd€nt,-^Th&t  we  shall 
see.  A  moment  — ^  (he  then  in- 
spected the  commitment  and  accusa- 
tion, which  he  passed  round  to  the 
other  judges.)  Do  you  know  the 
cause  of  your  arrest  ? 

Ans.  Yes,  Monsieur  le  Presidentt 
and  I  can  readily  believe,  after  the 
glaring  falsity  of  the  accusations 
made  against  me,  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Surveillance  would  not  liave 
sanctioned  my  imprisonment,  were 
it  not  for  the  precautions  imposed 


*  This  was  the  detignation  given  to  the  butchers  of  the  ooDdemned. 

t  I  was  considerably  annoyed  at  the  frequency  with  which  the  President's  attrition 
was  engrossed  ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  Judgeg.  People  wer*  constantly  whispering 
to  them,  and  bringing  them  letters. 
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on  it  by  the  safety  of  the  people  (le 
salut.du  people).  I  am  accused  of 
being  the  editor  of  an  anti-feuillant 
journal,  csAled  the  Journal  de  la  Cour 
et  de  la  Ville.  I  tell  the  naked  truth, 
when  I  assert  that  imputation  to  be 
false.  The  editor  of  that  publication 
is  a  man  named  Gauticr,  whose  de- 
scription is  so  strikingly  at  variance 
with  mine,  that  nothing  but  iniqui- 
tous malignity  could  have  made  a 
mistake  in  our  persons— and  if  I  am 
able  to  search  my  pockets 

I  here  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ex- 
tract my  pocketbook  from  my  coat; 
one  of  the  judges  perceiving  my  pre- 
dicament, aesired  the  men  who  held 
me  to  let  go  their  hold.  I  then  laid 
on  the  table  the  attestations  of  seve- 
ral clerks,  factors,  merchants,  and 
proprietors  of  houses  in  which  he 
nad  lodged,  proving  Gautier  to  be 
the  editor  ana  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Journal  in  question. 

One  of  the  •Twd'^e*.— Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  smoke  without  fire :  how 
comes  this  accusation  to  fall  on  you  ? 
tell  us  that 

^n^.— (That,  sir, is  what  I  was  about 
to  do.  You  are  aware,  gentlemen, 
that  the  journal  of  which  we  are 
speaking  was  the  receptacle  of  all. 
the  CafembourgSy  the  quolibetSy  the 
epigrams  and  pleasantries,  whether 
good  or  bad,  which  emanated  from 
Paris,  or  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments. I  might  aver  that  I  never 
was  the  author  of  one  of  these  trifles, 
seeing  that  no  manuscript  of  mine 
is  produced  in  proof  of  it ;  but  can- 
dour, which  has  hitherto  befriended 
me,  must  serve  me  now ;  and  I  will 
confess,  that  the  gaiety  of  my  dispo- 
sition ^often  inspired  me  wiUi  barm- 
less  sallies,  which  I  did  send  to  the 
Sieur  Gautier.  There,  gentlemen, 
is  the  whole  and  sole  foundation  of 
my  impeachment,  which  equals  in 
absurdity  the  monstrous  accusation 
I  have  next  to  deal  with.  I  have 
been  denounced  for  having  recruited 
on  the  frontiers,  of  having  conducted 
such  levies  to  the  emigrants — (a  ge- 
neral murmur  arose,  which,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  permit  to  disconcert 
me ;  I  continued,  having  raised  my 
voice]) — Gentlemen,  eenUemen,  I  am 
speaking ;  and  I  implore  you.  Mon- 
sieur le  President,  to  mfldntain  the 
attention  of  my  judges— never  was 
it  more  essential  to  me  than  at  the 
present  moment, 
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Nearly  all  the  Judges  sdd,  laugh- 
ing, "  Right  I  right !— silence  1" 

1  proceeded — My  accuser  is  a 
monster-^this  I  shall  prove  to  you, 
JudgeSy  whom  the  people  would  not 
have  chosen f  had  thiy  not  known  them 
to  possess  the  power  of  discriminating 
between  guilt  and  innocence.  There, 
gentlemen,  are  certificates  proving 
that  I  have  not  been  out  of  Paris  for 
three-and-twenty  mouths ;  and  there 
are  the  declarations  of  the  three  land- 
lords, with  whom  I  have  lodged  du- 
ring that  period,  which  corroborate 
the  other  attestations. 

They  were  examining  these  pa- 
pers, when  we  were  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  a  prisoner,  wiio  was 
instantly  placed  before  the  President 
The  men  who  held  him  said  he  was 
another  priest,  whom  they  had  just 
taken  from  his  nest  (deniche)  in  the 
chapel.  After  a  brief  interrogation, 
he  was  sent  to  his  fate.  (A  la  Force.) 
He  cast  his  breviary  ou  the  tables- 
was  dragged  out  at  the  wicket,  and 
slaughtered.  This  done,  I  resumed 
my  place  before  the  tribunal. 

One  of  the  Judges, — I  do  not  say 
that  these  certificates  are  false ;  but 
who  can  prove  the  truth  of  them  ? 

Ans, — Your  observation,  sir,  is  just ; 
and,  to  afford  the  utmost  know- 
ledge on  that  subject,  confine  me  in 
a  dungeon,  if  you  please,  until  com- 
missaries, named  by  Monsieur  le  Pre- 
sident, have  verified  them.  If  they 
prove  false,  I  deserve  to  die. 

One  of  the  Judges — (Who,  during 
my  interrogation,  appeared  interest- 
ed in  my  behalf,  »aid,in  a  low  voice,) 
A  ^ilty  person  would  not  speak  with 
this  decided  confidence. 

Another  Judge, — Of  what  section 
are  you  ? 

Ans,—Oi  the  Halle  aubl^. 

A  National  Guard^(Sot  of  the 
number  of  the  Judges). — Ah !  ah !  I 
belong  to  that  section.  At  whose 
house  do  you  reside  ? 

Ans.^M  the  house  of  M.Teyssier, 
rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs. 

The  National  Guard, — I  know 
him,  for  we  have  had  transactions 
together;  and  I  can  tell  if  tlds  be 
his  certificate ;  (he  looked  at  it  and 
sud,)  Gentlemen,  I  can  state  that  this 
is  decidedly  the  signature  of  the  citi- 
zen Teyssier  I 

I  exclaimed,  in  a  manner  which 
attracted  general  attention,  Ah! 
gentlemen,  after  the  testimouy  of 
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that  wortby  man,  which  utterly  dis- 
proves the  accusation  which  was 
aimed  at  my  existence,  what  can — 
what  must  you  think  of  the  man  who 
has  denounced  me  ? 

The  iudge  (who  had  already  ma- 
nifestedf  a  favourable  feeling  towards 
me)— C*est  un  gueux — and  if  he 
were  here,  justice  should  take  its 
course  on  him.  Do  you  know  the 
man? 

Ans.  No,  sir;  but  he  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Surveillance  de  la  Commune;  and 
I  confess,  that,  if  I  did  know  him, 
I  should  think  I  rendered  a  service 
to  the  public,  in  warning  it  by  pla- 
cards to  beware  of  such  a— - 

One  of  the  Judges, — It  is  clearly 
established  that  you  nre  not  the  edi- 
tor of  a  journal,  and  that  vou  were 
not  employed  in  the  levy  of  recruits. 
But  what  have  you  to  say  regarding 
vour  aristocratic  conversations  at  the 
houses  of  certain  booksellers  in  the 
Palais  Royal  ? 

Ana.  I  am  ready  to  reply.  If  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  avow  what  I 
have  written,  still  less  do  I  fear  to  con- 
fess what  I  have  saidfind  even  thought, 
I  have  invariably  advised  obedience 
to  the  laws,  ana  have  strengthened 
my  precept  by  the  force  of  my  ex- 
ample. At  the  same  time,  I  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  used  the  freedom 
^ven  me  by  the  constitution,  in  say- 
ing that  I  regarded  it  as  an  imper- 
fect one,  perceiving  that  it  established 
us  in  an  erroneous  position.  If  that 
was  criminal,  then  the  constitution 
itself  extended  a  trap  to  me;  and 
the  permission,  which  it  expressly 
gives  to  expose  its  imperfections,  is 
a  mere  snare  to  those  who  confide 
in  the  validity  of  its  professions.  I 
have  said,  too,  that  the  nobles  of  the 
assemblee  constituante,  who  evinced 
such  patriotic  zeal,  were  actuated 
more  by  personal  ambition  and  sel- 


I  long  foresaw  a  great  catastrophe, 
the  inevitable  result  of  this  same 
constitution,  revised  by  egotists,  who, 
like  those  of  whom  I  have  just  spo- 
ken, were  toiling  for  their  own  ex- 
clusive ends.  Dissimula^ny  rapa- 
city, and  cowardice,  were  the  attri- 
butes of  those  charlatans.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  their  opponents  were 
fanaticism,  intrepidity,  and  frank- 
ness. It  requirea  no  great  streng^ 
of  perception  to  foresee  which  party 
would  eventually  triumph.  Gentle- 
men, no  man  was  more  solicitous  of 
tiie  reform  of  abuses  than  myself. 
Here  are  pamphlets  of  my  produc- 
tion during  the  sitting  of  the  States- 
General  ;  mey  prove  what  I  now  ad- 
vance. I  idways  thought  that  we 
were  going  too  far  for  a  constitu- 
tion, and  that  we  fell  short  of  a  re- 
public. I  am  neither  a  Jacobin  nor 
a  Feuillant*  I  never  approved  the 
principles  of  the  former  party,  though 
they  were  more  consistent  and  inge- 
nuous than  those  professed  by  3ie 
latter;  which  I  always  shall  detest, 
until  it  is  proved  to  me  that  it  was 
not  the  source  of  the  deep  calamities 
we  have  endured. 

A  Judge  (impatientfy, )'^You  are 
incessantly  telling  us,  you  are  not 
this,  and  you  are  not  that.  What  are 
you  then  ? 

Ans.  I  was  an  open  royalist— 
(A  murmur  arose,  which  was  ap- 
peased by  the  judge,  who  on  one  or 
two  previous  occasions,  had  evinced 
an  interest  in  my  behalf.)— He  said 
word  for  word,  •*  We  are  not  here  to 
try  opinions;  we  are  here  to  try  re- 
sults.^* 

I  continued  —  Yes,  gentlemen,  I 
was  an  open  royalist ;  uough  I  was 
never  paid  for  my  opinions.  I  waa 
a  royalist,  because  I  thought  a  mo- 
narchy adapted  to  my  countty,  be- 
cause I  loved  the  king  individually 
and  sincerely.    This  was  the  sentt- 
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tiie  honour  of  addressing  to  jou.  I 
was  beloved  by  the  peasantry  of  my 
estate ;  for  when  the  cMtetmx  of  my 
neighbours  were  in  flames,  my  te- 
nants flocked  to  me  in  crowds  to 
testify  their  affection,  and  planted, 
as  an  emblem  of  their  attachment,  a 
maypole  in  my  court.  To  you,  gen- 
tlemen, these  details  will  wear  the 
semblance  of  minuteness ;  but,  were 
you  in  my  place,  you  would  feel 
the  inducement  which  prevails  with 
me,  to  indulge  in  facts  of  such  a  be- 
neficial tendency.  I  can  assert  that 
no  soldier  in  the  king's  regiment  of 
infantry,  in  which  I  served  for  five- 
and-twenty  years,  has  had  cause  to 
complain  of  me.* 

One  of  the  Judaea, — I  shall  soon 
see  if  you  served  m  the  Regiment  du 
Rou  Did  you  know  M.  Moreau  in 
it? 

Ans,  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  two  of 
that  name.  One  was  a  tall,  stout, 
and  rational  character,  Uie  other  was 

small,  extremely  thin,  and  very - 

(I  here  intimated  by  a  gesture  that 
be  was  somewhat  flighty.) 

The  same  Judge. — The  same:  I 
see  you  know  him. 

At  this  moment,  the  wicket  lead- 
ing to  the  stairs  was  opened,  and  M. 
Marque  entered  under  an  escort  of 
three  men.  He  had  been  formerly 
my  comrade  in  the  King's  regiment, 
and  was  one  of  my  fellow-pnsoners 
in  the  Abbave.  He  was  placed  in 
the  comer  I  had  occupied  before  my 
trial,  and  was  apuarently  the  next 
in  succession  to  take  hb  own. 

I  resumed  my  address :  After 
the  unfortunate  afiair  at  Nanci,  I 
came  to  Paris,  where  I  have  since 
remained.  1  was  arrested  at  my 
apartments  twelve  days  since;  an 
event  which  I  so  little  expected,  that 
I  invariably  appeared  in  public  as 
usual.  The  public  seals  have  not 
been  applied  to  my  residence,  as  no- 
thing in  my  chambers  offered  grounds 
of  the  slightest  suspicion.  I  was 
never  borne  on  the  civil  list— I  have 
siened  no  petitions — I  have  main- 
tclned  no  reprehensible  correspond- 
ence— I  have  not  quitted  Fiance 
since  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution. 


US 

Durin|^  my  sojourn  in  the  capital  I 
have  nved  in  perfect  tranquillity — I 
have  indulged  the  gaiety  of  my  dis- 
position, and  followed  the  bent  of 
my  principles,  which  have  invari- 
ably withheld  me  from  any  curious 
interference  in  the  public  concerns ; 
and  to  no  man,  of  whatever  party, 
have  I  committed  myself  by  mjury 
or  unkindness.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
all  I  have  to  say  of  my  conduct  and 
my  principles.  The  sincerity  of  my 
contessions  will  convince  you  that  I 
am  not  a  dangerous  character,  and 
under  the  explanations  I  have  offer- 
ed, I  may  presume  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  you  will  restore  me  to 
liberty,  to  which  I  am  naturally  at- 
tached, and  which  it  will  become  my 
duty^and  endeavour  to  maintain. 

The  President  (after  taking  off  his 
hat) — ^1  see  no  ground  of  suspicion 
in  tne  conduct  of  this  gentleman ;  I 
grant  him  his  liberty. — Gentlemen, 
do  you  agree  with  me  ? 

All  the  Judges.^Ye6,  yes— C'est 
juste  I 

On  the  utterance  of  these  words, 
I  was  embraced  by  those  around 
me.  I  heard  a  shout  of  bravo  I  be- 
hind me,  which  proceeded  from  a 
number  of  heads  closely  grouped  to- 
gether at  the  ur-hole  of  the  wicket 

The  President  deputed  three  per- 
sonsf  to  announce  the  judgment  to 
the  people.  When  they  had  done 
so,  they  returned,  desired  me  to  put 
my  hat  on,  and  accompany  them.  I 
was  led  to  the  exterior  of  the  Ah- 
baye.  As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  in  the 
street^  one  of  them  cried  out,  **  Cha^ 
peaux  has  I — Cito^ens,  voila  celui 
pour  lequel  vos  luges  demandent 
aide  et  secours."  These  words  were 
followed  by  shouts  of  "  Vive  la  Na- 
tion I"  I  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
four  torches,  and  conducted  by  the 
executive  authority  ;  an  honour, 
which  informed  me  that  I  was  then 
under  $he  safeguard  of  the  people, 
who  applauded  clamorously  as  I 
pBssed  along.  The  first  impulse  of 
my  benevolent  and  friendly  landlord, 
on  my  arrival  at  his  house,  was  to 
offer  to  my  escort  the  contents  of  his 
pocketbook,which  they  refused.**  No, 


•  Here  one  of  the  judges  trode  on  my  foot,  to  warn  me  that  I  was  about  to  com- 
promise myselfl     I  felt  a  contrary  aasorance. 

t  Of  these  three  deputies,  one  was  a  mason— the  other,  a  native  of  Bonrgsi,  wis 
a  wig-ma1cer*s  apprentice^the  third,  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  National  Onard, 
was  tkfSdSrS, 
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An  Agony  of  Thirty-eight  Hours.  [June, 

do  not  perform   our  duty    niac  Saint-M^rd,  ancien  ojfficier  tU- 


Bir,  we 

for  money.  There  is  your  friend; 
he  promised  us  a  glass  of  eau-de- 
vie;  when  we  have  drunk  it,  we 
must  return  to  our  post."  Th^  re- 
quired an  attestation  of  my  safe  ar- 


core,  wlio  has  disproved  the  accusa- 
tions made  against  him,  to  the  effect 
of  his  having  conspired  a^nst  tlie 
patriots:  we  caused  his  innocence 
to  be  proclaimed  ini)reBence  of  the 


nval  at  my  home ;  which  having  re*    people,  who  applauded  his  restora- 

ceived,  I  accompanied  them  to  the     -'- '•' "-^     ^-  --^^  "^  "'''"*• 

end  of  the  street,  and  cordially  em- 
braced them  at  our  parting,  in  the 
morniug  a  commissary  brought  me 
the  following  certificate  :— 

"  We,  commissaries  appointed  by 
the  people  to  do  justice  on  the  trait- 
ors detained  in  tne  prison  of  the  Ab- 
baye,  caused  to  appear  before  us,  on 
the  4th  September,  the  citizen  Jourg* 


lion  to  liberty." "  By  virtue  of  which, 
we  have  given  him  tlie  present  cer- 
tificate, at  his  request ;  and  we  herer 
by  invite  all  citizens  to  grant  liim 
ud  and  succour. 
(Signed)    "Poir....  Ber 

"  At  the  Abbaye.    4th  year  of  Li- 
berty, and  Ist  year  of  Equality." 


PASSAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OP  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 

Cbap«  X, 

A  SLIGHT  COLD— RICH  AND  POOR— GRAVE  DOINGS. 


Consider  ''a  slight  cold"  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  chill,  caught  by  a  sud- 
den contact  with  your  grave :  or,  as 
occasioned  by  the  damp  finger  of 
Death  laid  upon  you,  as  it  were  to 
mark  vou  for  his,  in  passing  to  the 
more  immediate  object  of  his  com- 
mission. Let  this  be  called  croaking, 
and  laughed  at  as  such,  by  those  who 
are  "  awearied  of  the  painful  round  of 
life,"  and  are  on  the  look-out  for  their 
dismissal  from  it;  but  be  learnt  off 
by  heart,  and  remembered  as  having 
the  force  and  truth  of  gospel,  by  au 
those  who  would  **  measure  out  their 
span  upon  the  earth,"  and  are  con- 
scious of  any  constitutional  flaw  or 
feebleness ;  who  are  distinguished  by 
any  such  tendency  deatn-ward,  as 
long  necks,  narrow,  chicken-chests 
—very  fair  complexions — requisite 
sympathy  with  atmospheric  varia- 
tions ;  or,  in  short,  exhibit  any  symp- 
toms of  an  asthmatic  or  consumptive 
character,  if  they  choose  to  neglect 

A  SLIGHT  COLD. 

Let  not  those  complain  of  being 
bitten  by  a  reptile,  wnich  they  have 
cherished  to  maturity  in  their  very 
bosoms,  when  they  might  have  crush- 
ed it  in  the  egg !  Now,  If  we  call 
"  a  slight  cold'^^tne  egg,''^  and  pleurisy 


— hiflammation  of  the  lungs— astliroa 
— CONSUMPTION,  the  venomous  rep- 
tile—the matter  will  be  no  more  than 
correctly  figured.    There  are  many 
ways  m  which  this  "  egg"  may  be 
deposited  and  hatched.    Going  sud^ 
denly,  slightly  clad,  from  a  heated 
into  a  cola  atmosphere,  especially  if 
you  can  contrive  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perspiration;  sitting  or  standing  in  a 
draught,  however  slight :  it  is  the 
breath  of  Death,  reaaer,  and  laden 
with  the  vapours  of  the  grave !  Lv- 
ing  in  damp  beds— for  there  his  cold 
arms  shall  embrace  you  ;  continuing 
in  wet  clothing,  and  neglecting  wet 
feet— these,  and  a  hundred  others, 
are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you 
may  slowly,  imperceptibly,  but  sure- 
ly cherish  the  creature,  that  shall  at 
last  creep  inextricably  inwards,  and 
lie  coiled  about  your  very  vitals. 
Once  more,  again— again— again — I 
would  say,  attend  to  this,  all  ye  who 
think  it  a  small  matter  to— neglect 

A  SLIOHT  COLD  ! 

So  many  painful— I  may  say  dread- 
ful illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the 
above  remarks,  are  strewn  over  the 
pages  of  my  Diary,  that  I  scarce  know 
which  of  them  to  select.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing  melancholy  "  instance"  will. 


•  Omnium  prope  quibus  affligimvr  morhorum  origo  et  quasi  semerty  says  nn  IntellljfiTit 
medical  writer  of  the  last  centurjr. 
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I  hope,  prove  as  impressive,  as 
think  it  interesting. 

Captain  C had  served  in  the 

Peninsular  campaigns  with  distin- 
guished merit;  and  on  the  return  of 
the  British  army,  sold  out,  and  de« 
termined  to  enjoy  in  private  life  an 
ample  fortune  bequeathed  him  by  a 
distant  relative.  At  the  period  I  am 
speaking  of,  he  was  in  nis  twenty- 
ninth  or  thirtieth  year ;  and  in  per- 
son one  of  the  very  finest  men  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  There  was  an  air  of 
ease  and  frankness  about  his  demean- 
our, dashed  with  a  little  pensive- 
ness,  wjiich  captivated  every  body 
with  whom  he  conversed — ^but  the 
ladies  especially.  It  seemed  the  na- 
tural effect  produced  on  a  bold  but 
feeling  heart,  by  frequent  scenes  of 
sorrow.  Is  not  such  an  one  formed 
to  win  over  the  heart  of  woman  ?  In- 
deed it  seemed  so— for  at  the  period 
I  am  speaking  of,  our  English  ladies 
were  absolutely  infatuated  about  the 
military;  and  a  man  who  had  other- 
wise but  little  chance,  had  only  to 
appear  in  regimentals,  to  turn  the 
scale  in  his  favour.  One  would  have 
thought  the  race  of  soldiery  was 
about  to  become  suddenly  extinct; 
for  in  almost  every  third  marriage 
that  took  place  within  two  years  of 
the  magnificent  event  at  Waterloo— 
whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  a 
redcoat  was  sure  to  be  me  "  princi- 
pal performer."  Let  the  reader  then, 
being  apprized  of  this  influenza — for 
what  else  was  it— set  before  his  ima- 
gination the  tall  commanding  figure 
of  Captain  C- — ^  his  frank  and  no- 
ble bearing — his  excellent  family — 
his  fortune,  upwards  of  four  thousand 
a-year— and  calculate  the  chances  in 
his  favour !  I  met  him  several  times 
in  private  society,  during  his  stay  in 
town,  and  have  his  image  vividly  in 
my  eye  as  he  appeared  in  the  last 
evening  we  met  •  He  wore  a  blue 
coat,  wnite  waistcoat,  and  an  ample 
black  neck-kerchief.  His  hair  was 
very  light,  and  disposed  with  natural 
grace  over  a  remarkably  fine  fore- 
head, the  left  comer  of  which  bore 
the  mark  of  a  slight  sabre-cut  His 
eye,  bright  hazel— clear  and  full— 
which  you  would  in  your  own  mind 
instantly  compare  to  that  of 

<'  Man — to  threaten  and  command,** 

was  capable  of  an  expression  of  the 
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most  winning  and  soul-subduing  ten- 
derness. Imich  more  might  I  say  in 
his  praise,  and  truly— but  that  I  have 
a  melancholy  end  in  view.  Sufilce 
it  to  add,  that  wherever  he  moved, 
he  seemed  the  sun  of  the  social  circle^ 
gazed  on  by  many  a  soft  starlike  eye» 
with  trembling  rapture— the  envied 
object  of 

'*  Nods,  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles** 

from  all  that  was  fair  and  beautiful  I 
He  could  not  remain  long  disen- 
gaged.   Intelligence  soon  found  ita 
way  to  town  of  his  having  formed  an 

attachment  to  Miss  Ellen  ,  a 

wealthy  and  beautiful  northern  heir^ 
ess,  whose  heart  soon  surrendered  to 
its  skilful  assailant  Every  body  was 
pleased  with  the  match,  and  pronoun* 
ced  it  suitable  in  all  respects.  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  Captain 
G—  and  Miss  — -—  together  at  an 
evening  party  in  London;  for  the 
voung  laay's  family  spent  the  season 
m  town,  and  were,  of  coune,  attend- 
ed by  the  Captain,  who  took  up  hia 
quarters  in —•  Street  A  handsome 
couple  they  looked  I 

Tnis  was  nearly  twelve  months 
after  their  engagement;  and  mdst  of 
the-preliminaries  had  been  seUled  on 
both  sides,  and  the  event  was  fixed 
to  take  place  within  a  fortnight  of 

Miss  ,.  and  family's  return  to 

shire.   The  last  day  of  their  stay 

b  town,  they  formed  a  large  and  gay 
water  party,  and  proceeded  up  the 
river  a  little  beyond  Richmond,  in 
a  beautiful  open  boat  belonging  to 

Lord ^  a  cousin  of  the  Captain's. 

It  was  rather  late  before  their  return ; 
and  long  ere  their  arrival  at  West- 
minster stairs,  the  wind  and  rain 
combined  against  the  party,  and  as- 
sailed them  with  a  fury  against  which 
their  awning  formed  but  an  insufili- 

cient  protection.  Captain  C had 

takenan  oar  for  the  last  few  miles ;  and 
as  they  had  to  pull  against  a  strong  tide, 
his  task  was  not  a  trifling  one.  When 
he  resigned  his  oar,  he  was  in  a  per- 
fect bath  of  perspiration:  but  he 
drew  on  his  coat,  and  resumed  the 
seat  he  had  formerly  occupied  be- 
side Miss ^  at  the  back  of  the 

boat  The  awning  unfortunately  ffot 
rent  Immediately  behind  where  they 
sat;  and  what  with  the  splashing  of 
the  water  on  his  back,  and  the  squal- 
ly gusts  of  wind  which  incessantly 
9q 
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God»  what  if  I  have  caught  my  death 
of  cold  ?— You  cannot  conceive  how 
singular  my  tenBations  are !" 
**  That's  generally  the  way  with 

ritients  after  Uie  mischief's  done," 
replied  with  asmile^ — "  But  come! 
cornel  only  take  care  of  yourself, 
and  matters  are  not  at  all  desperate!'* 
— «  Heigh-hp  1"—"  Sighing  like  fur- 

^^^        _     nace,"  I  continued  gaily,  on  hearing 

SqiMu^an^  stayed  Uiere  upwards  of  him  utter  several  sighs  in  succession 
m  hour,  busily  conversing  with  — "  You  sons  of  Mars  make  bad  hot 
them  about  their  departure  on  the     work  of  it,  both  in  love  and  war !" — 
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burst  upon  them,  Captain  C— -ffot 
thoroughly  wet  and  chilled.  Miss 
— —  grew  uneasy  about  him,  but  he 
laughed  oflF  her  apprehensions,  assu- 
ring her  that  they  were  groundless, 
and  that  he  was  «  too  old  a  soldier" 
to  suffer  from  such  a  trifling  thing  as 
a  little  «  wind  and  wet."  On  their 
leaving  the  boat,  he  insisted  on  ac- 
companying them  home  to 


morrow.  While  there  he  took  a  glass 
or  two  of  wine,  but  did  not  chaise 
his  clothes.  On  returning  to  hb  lodg- 
ings, he  was  too  busily  and  pleasantr 
ly  occupied  with  Noughts  about  his 
n>proaching  nuptials,  to  advert  to 
tie  necessity  of  usinfl^  more  precau- 
tions a^inst  cold,  beTore  retirmg  to 
bed.  He  tat  down  in  his  dressmg- 
room,  without  ordering  a  fire  to  be 
ht,  and  wrote  two  or  three  letters ; 
i^r  which  he  got  into  bed.  Now, 
how  easy  would  it  have  been  for  Cap- 
tain C  to  obviate  any  possible  ill 
eonsequences,  by  simplv  ringing  for 
warm  water  to  put  his  feet  in,  and  a 
bashi  of  gruel,  or  posset  ?  He  did  not 
io  either  of  these,  however;  think- 
ing it  would  be  time  enough  to  **  cry 
out  when  he  was  hurt."  In  the  morn- 
ing he  rose,  and,  though  a  little  in- 
disposed, immediately  after  break- 
fast drove  to Square,  to  see 

off  his  lady  and  the  family ;  for  it  had 
been  arranged  that  he  should  remain 
behind  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  com- 

Slete  a  few  purchases  of  jewellery, 
;c.  &c.,  and  then  follow  the  party  to 
shire.  He  rode  on  horseback 
beside  their  travelling  carriage  a  few 
miles  out  of  town ;  and  then  took  his 
leave  and  returned.  On  his  way 
home  he  called  at  my  house,  but 
finding  me  out,  left  his  card,  with  a 
request  that  I  would  come  and  see 
him  in  the  evening.  About  seven 
o'clock  I  was  with  him.  I  found  him 
in  his  dressing-gown,  in  an  easy- 
cliair,  drinking  coffee.  He  looked 
rather  dejected,  and  spoke  in  a  des- 
ponding tone.  He  complained  of  the 
common  symptoms  of  catarrh ;  and 
detailed  to  me  the  account  which  I 
have  just  laid  before  the  reader.  I 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  last 
night's  imprudence. 

«*  Ah  Doctor ,  I  wish  to  Hea- 
ven I  had  rowed  on  to  Westminster, 
tired  as  I  was  I*-'  said  he—"  Good 


again  he  sighed.  **  Why,  what's  the 
matter.  Captain  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing— nothing,"  he  re- 
plied languidly,  "  I  suppose  a  cold 
generdly  depresses  one  s  spirits— is 
It  so  ?  Is  it  a  sign  of  a  severe" 

"  It  is  a  sign  that  a  certain  per<» 
9on" 

•*  Pho,  Doctor,  pho  I" — said  he,with 
an  air  of  lassitude — **  don't  think  me 
so  childish! — I'll  tell  you  candidly 
what  has  contributed  to  depress 
my  spirits.  For  this  last  week  or  so, 
I've  had  a  strange  sort  of  conviction 
that" 

"  Nonsense  I— none  of  your  ner- 
vous fancies"— 

"  Ah,  but  I  have.  Doctor,"  he  con- 
tinued, scarce  noticing  the  interrupt 
tion, "  I've  felt  a  sort  of  presentiment 
— a  foreboding  that — that— that  som^ 
thinff  or  other  would  occur  to  pre- 
vent my  marriage !" 

"  Oh,  tush— tush!— every  one  has 
these  low  nervous  fancies  that  is  not 
accustomed  to  sickness." 

"  Well — it  may  be  so — I  hope  it 
may  be  nothing  more ;  but  I  seem  to 
hear  a  voice  whispering — or  at  least, 
to  be  under  an  influence  to  that  ef- 
fect, that  the  eup  will  l>e  dashed 
brimfid  from  my  opened  lips — a  fear- 
ful slipl — It  seems  as  if  my  Ellen 
were  too  ^eat  a  happiness  for  the 
Fates  to  afiow  one" 

**  Too  great  a  fiddlestick,  Cap- 
tain I — ^so  your  schoolboy  has  a  fear- 
ful apprehension  that  he  cannot  out- 
live the  day  of  his  final  leaving 
school — ^too  glorious  and  happy  an 
eral" 

"  I  know  well  what  you  allude  to 
— ^but  mine  is  a  calm  and  rational  ap- 
prehension' '— 

t  "  Come,  come.  Captain  C  ,  thia 
is  going  too  far.  Raillery  apart,  how- 
ever, lean  fully  enter  into  your  feel- 
ings"—I  continued,  perceiving  his 
morbid  excitement—"  'Us  but  hu- 
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man  nature^to  feel  trepidatioB  and 
apprehension  when  approaching 
some  great-cRisis  of  one^s  existence. 
One  is  apt  toeive  unfavourable  jEM>m- 
bihties  an  undue  preponderance  over 
probabiHties;  and  it  is  easily  to  be  ac* 
eouDted  for,  on  the  known  tendency 
we  find  within  ourselves,  on  ordina- 
ry occasions,  to  shape  events  accord- 
ing to  our  wishes^aad  in  our  ove)^ 
anxiety  to  guard  against  such"— . 

**  Very  metaphysical^ very  true,  I 

dare  say" 

«  Well— to  be  matter^-ftM5tr-/  had 
all  your  feelings — perhaps  ereatly  ag- 
gravated-^t  the  time  or  my  own 

marriage'* 

"Eh?— indeed?— Had  youreally  ?" 
he  enquired  ea^rly,  laying  his  hand 
on  mine~coi)tmuine  with  an  air  of 
anxious  curiosity— «  Did  you  ever 
feel  a  sort  of  conviction  that  some 
mysterious  agency  was  awaiting 
your  approach  towards  the  criticiQ 
point,  and  when  just  within  reach  of 
your  object,  would  suddenly  smite 
you  down  ?" 

•*  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  said  I,  smiline, 
"  a  mere  flutter  of  feeling — ^which 
you  see  others  have'.besides  yourself; 
but  that  vou — trained  to  confront 
danger— cuange— casualties  of  all 
sorts — that  you — you,  with  your 
frame  of  Herculean  build"— 

"  Well— a  truce  to  your  banter !" 
he  interrupted  me  somewhat  impa- 
tiently J  "  I  should'nt  mind  taking 
you  ten  to  one  tliat  I  don't  live  to  be 
married,  after  all !" 

"  Come,  this  amounts  to  a  symp- 
tom of  your  indisposition.  Youhave 
got  more  fever  on  you  than  I  thought 
^•and  you  grow  lightheaded ! — you 
must  really  get  to  bed,  and  in  the 
morning  all  Siese  fantasies  will  be 
gone." 

«  Well— I  hope  In  God  they  may ! 
But  they  horridly  oppress  me!  I 
own  that  latterly  I've  given  in  a  little 
to  Jhtaliam," 

^'  This  wont  do  at  all,"  thought  I, 
taking  my  pen  in  hand,  and  begin- 
ning to  write  a  prescription. 

**  Are  you  thirsty  at  ail  ?  any  catch' 
ing  in  the  side  when  you  breathe  ? 
Any  cough  ?"  &c.  &c.,  said  I,  askinff 
him  the  usual  routine  of  questions,  i 
feared  from  the  symptoms  he  de- 
scribed, that  he  had  caught  a  yevj 
severe,  and  possibly  obstinate,  cold 
—so  I  prescribed  active  medicines. 
Amongst  others,  I  recollect  order- 


ing  hhn  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  Kits 
twrized  tuUimoB^  every  four  houn* 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  thc^ 
insensible  perspiration,  and  tiiereby 
determining  the  flow  outwards.  I 
then  left  him,  promising  to  call  about 
noon  the  next  day,  expressing  my 
expectations  of  finding  him  perfectly 
recovered  from  his  indisposition.  -  i 
found  him  tlie  foUowing  morning  in 
bed,  thorou^bJy  under  Sie  influence 
of  ihe  medicines  I  had  prescribed, 
and,  in  fact,  much  better  m  every  re* 
spect  The  whole  surface  of  his  bo» 
dy  was  damp  and  clammy  to  the 
touch,  and  he  had  exactly  the  proper 
sensation  of  nausea — both  occaaionv 
ed  by  the  antimony.  I  contente4 
myself  with  prescribing  a  repetition 
of  the  medicmes. 

"  Well,  Captain,  and  what  has  be* 
come  of  your  fflorious  forebodings 
of  last  night  ?'^  I  enquhred  with  a 
smile. 

«  Why— hem!  I'm  certidnly  not 
quite  BO  desponding  as  I  was  last 
night ;  but  still,  the  goal— the  goal's 
not  reached  yet  I  I'm  not  well  yet^ 
and  even  if  I  were,  there's  ajofood 
fortnight's  space  for  contingencies  I" 
*  •  I  enjoined  him  to  keep  house 
for  a  day  or  two  longer,  ana  perse- 
vere with  the  medicines  during  that 
time,  in  order  to  his  complete  re- 
covery, and  he  reluctantly  acqui- 
esced.   He   had  written  to  inform 

Miss ,  that  owing  to  **  a  slieht 

cold,"  and  his  jeweller's  disappoint* 
ing  him  about  the  trinkets  ne  had 
promised,  his  stay  in  town  would  be 
prolonged  two  or  three  days.  This 
circumstance  had  fretted  and  **  wor- 
ried" him  a  good  deal. 

One  of  the  few  enjoyments  whlcli 
my  professional  engagements  per- 
mitted me,  was  the  opera,  where  I 
might  for  a  while  forget  the  plod- 
ding realities  of  life,  and  wander 
amid  the  magnificent  regions  of  mu- 
sic and  imagination.  Few  people^ 
indeed,  are  so  disposed  to  ^  make 
the  most"  of  their  time  at  the  opere 
as  medical  men,  to  whom  it  Is  a  sort 
of  stolen  pleasure ;  they  sit  on  thorns, 
liable  to  oe  summoned  out  immedi- 
ately— to  exchange  the  bright  scenes 
of  rairy-land  for  the  dreary  bedside 
of  sickness  and  death.  I  may  not, 
perhaps,  speak  the  feelings  of  my 
more  phlegmatic  brethren;  but  the 
considerations  above  named  alw^ 
make  me  sit  listening  to  what  is 
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going  on  in  a  state  of  pcdnful  sus- 
pense and  nervousness,  wliicli  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  siiglitest  noise  at  the 
box-door— by  the  mere  trying  of  the 
handle.— On  the  evening  of  the  day 
in  question,  a -friend  of  my  wife's 
had  kindly  allowed  us  the  use  of  her 
box;  and  we  were  both  sitting  in 
our  places  at  a  musical  banquet  of 
unusual  splendour,  for  it  was  Cata- 
lani's  benefit  In  looking  round  the 
house,  during  the  interval  between 
the  opera  and  ballet,  I  happened  to 
cast  mj  eye  towards  the  opposite 
box,  at  the  moment  it  was  entered 
by  two  gentlemen  of  very  fashion- 
able appearance.  Fancying  that  the 
person  of  one  of  them  was  familiar 
to  me,  I  raised  my  glass,  my  sight 
being  rather  short.  I  almost  let  it 
foil  out  of  my  hand  with  astonish- 
ment—for one  of  the  gentlemen  was 

•-Captain  C !   He  whom  I  had 

that  morning  left  ill  in  bed  I  Scarce 
believing  that  I  had  seen  aright,  I 
re-directed  my  glass  to  the  same 
spot,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
stately  and  handsome  person  of  my 
patient.  There  he  stood,  with  the 
gay  and  even  rather  flustered  air 
of  one  who  has  but  recently  adjourn, 
ed  thither  from  the  wine-table  I  He 
seemed  in  very  high  spirits — ^his  face 
flushed — chatting  incessantly  with 
his  companion,  and  smiling  and  nod- 
din^  frequently  towards  persons  in 
icanous  parts  of  the  house.  Concern 
and  wonder  at  his  rashness— his  mad- 
ness— ^in  venturing  out  under  such 
circumstances,  kept  me  for  some 
time  breathless,  uould  I  really  be 
looking  at  my  patient  Captain  C-- —  ? 
Him  whom  I  had  left  in  bed,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  sudorifics? 
Who  had  faithfully  promised  Uiat  he 
would  keep  within  doors  for  two  or 
three  days  longer?  What  had  in- 
duced him  to  transgress  the  order  of 
bis  medical  attencunt — thus  to  put 
matters  in  a  fair  train  for  verifying 
his  own  gloomy  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed but  the  evening  before?— 
Thoughts  like  these  made  me  so  un- 
easy, that,  after  failing  to  attract  his 
eye,  I  resolved  to  go  round  to  his 
box  and  remonstrate  with  him.  Af- 
ter tapping  at  the  door  several'  times 
without  being  heard,  on  account  of 
the  loud  tones  in  which  they  were 
laughing  and  talking,  the  door  was 
opened. 
*»  Good  God  I  Doctor  -.^  V  ex- 


[June, 

claimed  Captain  C— ^  in  amaze- 
ment, rising  and  giving  me  his  hand. 
'*  Why,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ? 
What  has  brought  you  here  ?  Is  any 
thing  wrong?  Heavens!  Have  you 
heard  any  thing  about  Miss  —  ?" 
he  continued,  8&  in  a  breath,  turning^ 
pale. 

•*  Not  a  breath— not  a  word— but 

.  what  has  brought  you  here.  Captain? 

Are  you  stark  staring  mad  ?*^  I  re- 

Elied,  as  I  continued  grasping  his 
and,  which  was  even  then  damp 
and  cla^inmy. 

«Why— why— notbinff  particular,*' 
he  stammered,  startied  by  my  agita^ 
ted  manner.  **  What  is  there  so  very 
wonderful  in  my  coming  to  the  opera  ? 
Have  I  done  wrong,  eh?*'  after  a 
pause. 

^  You  have  acted  like  a  madbnan^ 
Captain  C- — ,  in  venturing  even 
out  of  your  bedroom,  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  medicines  you 
were  taking  !'* 

**  Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear  doctor- 
nonsense  I  What  harm  can  there  be  ? 
I  felt  infinitely  better  after  you  left 
me  this  momuig;"  and  he  proceed- 
ed to  explain  that  his  companion, 
to  whom  he  introduced  me,  was 
Lieutenant  — ,  the  brother  of  his 
intended  bride;  that  he  had  that 
morning  arrived  in  town  from  Ports- 
mouth, had  called  on  the  Captain, 
and,  after  drinking  a  glass  or  two  of 
champaiffne,  and  Arcing  the  Captain 
to  join  him,  had  prevailed  on  him  to 
accompany  him  to  dinner  at  his  ho- 
tel. Lieutenant  —  overcame  all 
his  scruples — ^laughed  at  the  idea  of 
his  '<  slight  cold,"  and  said  it  would 
be  ^  unkind  to  refuse  the  brother  of 
Ellen  1" — So  after  dinner,  they  both 
adjourned  to  the  opera.  I  nodded 
towards  the  door,  and  we  both  left 
the  box  for  a  moment  or  two.  "  Why, 
Doctor  — ,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  I'm  running  any  real  risk  ?"  he 
enouired,  with  some  trepidation. 
"  What  could  I  do,  you  know,  when 
the  Lieutenant  there — only  just  re- 
turned from  his  cruise — Ellen's  bro- 
ther, you  know"— — 

"  Excuse  me.  Captain  — — .  Did 
you  take  the  medicines  I  ordered 
regularly,  up  to  the  time  of  your 
going  out  ?"  I  enquired  anxiously. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did— punctual^  as 
clockwork;  and,  egad  I  now,  I  think 
of  it,"  he  added  eagerly,  "  I  took  a 
doHble  dose  of  the  powders,  just  be- 
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fore  leaving  my  room,  by  way  of 
making  *  assurance  doubly  sure,'  you 
know— ha,  ha !  Right,  eh  r 

**  Have  you  perspired  during  the 
day,  as  usual  P'*^ 

"Oh,  profusely— >profuselv!  Egad, 
I  must  have  sweated  all  the  fever  out 
long  ago,  I  think!  I  hadn't  been  in 
the  open  ahr  half  an  hour,  when  my 
^kin  was  as  dry  as  yours — as  drv  as 
ever  it  was  in  my  life.  Nay,  in  fact, 
I  felt  rather  chilled  than  otherwise." 

**  Allow  me.  Captain— did  you 
drink  much  at  dinner?" 

"  Why— I  own— I  think  Fd  mjr 
share;  these  tars,  you  know— such 
cursed  soakers"— 

*«  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,"  said  I. 
It  was  full  and  thrilling,  beating  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  a  mmute. 
My  looks, .  I  suppose,  alarmed  him ; 
for  while  I  was  feelinff  his  pulse,  he 
grew  very  pale,  and  leaned  agunst 
tne  box-door,  saying,  in  a  fainter  tone 
than  before,  **  I'm  shaid  Fve  done 
wrong  in  coming  out  Your  looks 
alarm  me." 

**  You  have  certainly  acted  very 
-—very  imprudently,  but  I  hope  the 
mischief  is  not  irremediable,"  said  I, 
in  as  cheerful  a  tone  as  I  could,  for 
I  saw  that  he  was  growing  exces- 
sively affitated.  *'  At  all  events,  if 
you'll  t&.e  my  advice"— 

'*  If! — there's  no  need  of  taunting 
one" 

**  Well,  then,  you'll  return  home 
instantly,  and  muffle  yourself  up  in 
your  cloak  as  closely  as  possible." 

"  I  will  I  By  the  way,  do  you  re- 
member the  bet  I  offered  you,"  said 
he,  with  a  sickly  smile,  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  forehead.  **  I 
— I — I  fear  you  may  take  it,  and  ufin  ! 
Good  God!  what  evil  star  is  over 
me  ?  Would  to  Heaven  this  Lieute- 
nant —  had  never  crossed  my 
path  I — I'll  return  home  this  instant, 
and  do  all  you  recommend ;  and,  for 
God's  sake,  call  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, whether  I  send  K>r  you  or  not  I 

—By !  your  looks  and  manner 

have  nearly  given  me  the  brain-fe- 
ver I" — I  took  my  leave,  promising 
to  be  with  him  early ;  and  advising 
him  to  take  «  warm-bath  the  moment 
it  could  be  procured— to  persevere 
with  the  powders — and  lie  m  bed  till 
I  called.  But,  alas,  alas!  alas,  the 
mischief  had  been  donb  I 

^  Dear  me,  what  a  remarkably 
fine-looking  man  that  Captain  C— - 


is,"  said  my  wife,  as  soon  as  I  had 
reseated  m3rself  beside  her. 

"  He  is  a  </tf<u/man,  my  love,  if  you 
like  I"  I  replied,  with  a  melancholy 
air.  The  little  incident  just  record- 
ed, made  me  too  sad  to  sit  out  the 
ballet,  so  we  left  very  early,  and  I  do 
not  tMnk  we  interchanged  more  than 
a  word  or  two  in  going  home ;  and 

those  wer«,  •*  Poor  Miss  1"— 

*«  Poor  Captain  C !"    I  do  not 

pretend  to  say  diat  even  the  rash 

conduct  of  Captdn  C ^  and  its 

probable  consequences,  could  in 
every  instance  warrant  such  doomv 
fears;  but  in  his  case,  I  felt  with 
himself  a  sort  of  superstitious  appre- 
hension, I  knew  not  why. 

I  found  him,  on  calling  in  the 
morning,  exhibiting  the  incioient 
symptoms  of  inflammation  ot  the 
lungs.  He  complained  of  increasing 
difficulty  of  breathing— a  sense  of 
painful  oppression  and  constriction 
all  over  ms  chest,  and  a  hard  ha- 
rasshig  cough,  attended  with  excru- 
ciathag  pain.  His  pulse  quivered 
and  thrilled  Under  the  finffer,  like  a 
tense  harp-strinff  after  it  has  been 
twanged;  the  whole  surface  of  his 
body  was  dry  and  heated ;  his  foce 
was  flushed,  and  full  of  anxiety.  A 
man  of  his  robust  constitution,  and 
plethoric  habit,  was  one  of  the  very 
worst  subjects  of  inflammation!  I 
took  from  the  arm,  myself,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  blood — ^which  pre- 
sented the  usual  appearance  in  such 
cases — and  prescribed  active  lower- 
ing remedies.  But  neither  these  mea- 
sures, nor  the  application  of  a  large 
blister  in  the  evening — ^when  I  a^wn 
saw  him — seemed  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  compl^t,  so  I  or- 
dered him  to  be  bled  again.  Poor 
Captain  C— — !  From  that  morning 
he  prepared  himself  for  a  fatal  ter- 
mination of  his  illness,  and  lament- 
ed, in  the  most  passionate  terms, 
that  he  had  not  acted  up  to  my  ad- 
vice in  time  I 

On  returning  home  from  my  even- 
ing visit,  I  found  an  express,  requi- 
ring mv  instant  attendance  on  a  lady 
of  distinction  in  the  country,  an  old 

Eatient  of  mine ;  and  was  obliged  to 
urry  off,  without  having  time  to  do 
more  than  commit  the  care  of  Cap- 
tain C— ,  and  another  eoually  ur- 
gent, to  the  care  of  Dr  D— ,  a 
friend  of  mine  dose  by,  imploring 
Urn  to  keep  up  the  most  active  trea^ 
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ment  vfith  the  Ci^taiii— and  promi* 
Bing  liim  that  I  should  return  during 
the  next  day. — I  was  detained  in  the 
country  for  two  days,  during  which 

1  scarcely  left  Lady 's  bedroom 

an  instant ;  and  before  I  left  for  town 
the  expired,  under  heart-rending  cir- 
cumstances.— On  returning  to  town, 
I  found  several  urgent  cases  reaui- 
rinp  my  instant  attention,  and  nrst 
and  foremost  that  of  poor  Captain 

C-^ ^    Dr  D         was  out,  so  I  hur* 

ried  to  my  patient's  bedside  at  once. 
It  cannot  injure  any  one  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  state  plainly,  that 
the  poor  Captain's  case  had  been 
most  deplorably  mismanaged  during 
my  absence.  It  was  owing  to  no 
fault  of  my  friend  Dr  D- — ,  who 
had  done  his  utmost,  and  had  his  own 
large  practice  to  attend  to.  He  was 
therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
committing  the  case  to  the  more  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  a  young 
and  inexperienced  member  of  the 
profession,  who,  in  his  ignorance  and 
timidity,  threw  aside  the  only  chances 

for  Captain  C ^*s  life—repeated 

blood-letting.      Only  once  did  Mr 

bleed  him  ;  and  then  took 

away  about  four  otmces  I  Under  th^ 

judicious  management  of  Dr  D ^ 

the  inroads  of  the  inflammation  had 
been  sensibly  checked ;  but  it  rallied 
again,  and  made  head  against  the 
languhl  resistance  continued  by  the 
young  apothecary ;  so  that  I  mrived 
but  in  time  to  witness  the  closing 
scene. 

He  was  absolutely  withering  un- 
der the  fever ;  the  difficulty  with 
which  he  drew  his  breath  amounted 
almost  to  suffocation.  He  had  a  dry 
backing  cough—th^  oppression  of 
his  chest  was  greater  than  ever  5  and 
what  he  expectorated  was  of  a  black 
colour*  He  was  delirious,  and  did 
not  know  me.  He  fancied  himself 
on  the  river,  rowing — then  endea- 
vouring to  protect  Miss from 

the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and 
the  expressions  of  moving  tenderness 
which  he  coupled  with  her  name, 
were  heart-breaking.     Then  ^ndn 

he  thought  himself  in shire, 

superintending  the  alterations  of  his 
house,  which  was  getting  ready  for 
their  reception  on  then*  marriage. 
Db  mentioned  mjr  name,  and  md, 
"  Wh«t  a  gloomy  man  that  Dr  — »^ 
it|  Etten!  ht  koeps  em  stewing  in 
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bed  for  a  Week,  if  one  has  but  a  com* 
mon  cold  T' 

Letters  were  dispatched  into  ^^-* 
shirO)  to  aequaint  his  family,  and 

that  of  Miss ,  With  the  mekli- 

Choly  tidings  of  his  dangerous  ill- 
ness. Several  of  his  relations  seob 
made  their  ^>peltrftnce ;  but  as  Misb 
-— 's  party  did  not  go  direct  home, 
but  staid  a  day  or  two  on  the  way, 
I  preslune  the  letters  reached  — *• 
House  long  before  their  arrival,  and 
were  not  seen  by  the  family  before 
poor  Captain  C-— -  bad  expired! 

I  called  again  on  him  in  the  even- 
ing. The  first  glance  at  his  counte- 
nance sufficed  to  shew  me  that  he 
could  Hot  survive  the  ni^ht  I  found 
that  the  cough  and  spitting  had  cea- 
sed suddenly ;  he  felt  no  pain  i  his 
feeble,  varjring  pulse,  indicated  that 
the  powers  cl  nature  were  rapidly 
sinkmg.  His  lips  had  assumed  a 
fearfully  livid  hue,  and  were  oca^ 
sionally  retracted  so  as  to  shew  aH 
his  teeth ;  and  his  whole  countenance 
was  fallen.  He  was  quite  sensible, 
and  aware  that  he  wa»  dymg.  He 
bore  the  intelligence  with  noble  for- 
titude, saying,  it  waa  but  the  fruit  of 
his  own  imprudence  and  folly.  He 
several  times  ejaculated,  "  Oh,  El- 
len—Ellen—Ellen !*'  and  shook  his 
head  feebly,  with  a  woeful,  desnaiiv 
ing  look  upwards,  but  without  shed- 
ding a  tear.  He  was  past  fdl  display 
of  active  eniotlon ! 

**  Shouldn't  you  call  me  a  Mtctcilsy 

Doctor ?"  said  he,  moumfuUy^ 

on  seeing  me  sitting  beside  him. 

'<  Oh,  assuredly  not !  Dismiss  such 
thoughts,  dear  Captain,  I  beg  I  We 
are  ail  in  the  hands' of  the  Almighty, 
Capt|un.  It  is  He  who  orders  our 
ends,"  said  I,  gently  grasping  his 
hand,  which  lay  passive  on  tiie  coun»- 
terpane.  "  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  sol 
Hfs  will  be  done!"  he  exclaimed^ 
looking  reverently  upwards,  and  cha- 
sing his  eyes.  I  rose,  and  walked  to 
the  table  on  which  stood  his  medi- 
cine, to  see  how  much  of  it  he  had 
taken.  There  lay  an  unopened  let- 
ter from  Miss 1  It  had  arrived 

by  that  morning's  post,  and  bore  the 
post-mark  of  the  town  at  which  they 
were  making  tlieir  halt  by  the  way. 
Captain  --^--*8  friends  considered  H 
better  not  to  agitate  him,  by  infonif- 
ing  him  of  its  arrival ;  fblr  as  Mas 
— ^  eooM  Aot  be  apprljgsd  Of  his 
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illness,  it  might  be  of  a  tenor  to  agi- 
tate and  tantalize  him.  My  heart 
ached  to  see  it  I  returned  presently 
to  my  seat  beside  him. 

•*  Doctor,"  he  whispered,  "  will 
you  be  ^ood  enough  to  loolc  for  my 
white  wfustcoat—it  is  hanging  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  feel  in  the  pocket 
for  a  little  paper  parcel  ?"  I  rose,  did 
as  he  directea,  and  brought  him  what 
he  asked  for. 

**  Open  it,  and  you'll  see  poor  El- 
len's wedding-ring  and  guard,  which 
I  purchased  only  a  day  or  two  ago. 
I  wish  to  see  them,"  said  he,  in  a 
low  but  firm  tone  of  voice.  I  remo- 
ved the  wool,  and  gazed  at  the  glis- 
tening trinkets  in  sUence,  as  did  Ca^ 
tein  C 

"  They  will  do  to  wed  me  to  the 
worm  /"  said  he,  extending  towards 
me  the  little  finger  of  his  left  hand. 
The  tears  nearly  blinding  me — I  did 
as  he  wished,  but  could  not  get  them 
past  the  first  joint ' 

"  Ah,  Ellen  has  a  little  finger '* 

said  he.  A  tear  fell  from  my  eye 
upon  his  hand.  He  looked  at  me 
for  an  instant  with  apparent  sur- 
prise. "  Never  mind,  Doctor — that 
will  do — I  see  they  won't  go  farther. 
Now,  let  me  die  with  them  on;  and 
when  I  am  no  more,  let  them  be 

gven  to  Ellen.  I  have  wedded  her 
my  heart — she  is  m  v  wife  I"  He 
continued  g^ng  fixedly  at  die  fin- 
ger on  which  the  rings  were. 

•*  Of  course,  she  cannot  know  of 
my  illness  ?"  looking  at  me.  I  shook 
my  head. 

«  Good.  'Twill  break  her  little 
heart,  Fm  afraid  I"  Those  were  the 
last  words  I  ever  heard  him  utter;  for 
finding  that  mv  feelings  were  grow- 
ing too  excited,  and  that  the  Captain 
seemed  disposed  to  sleep,  I  rose  and 
left  the  room,  followed  by  Lieute- 
nant   ,  who  had  been  sitting  at 

his  friend's  bedside  all  day  long,  and 
looked  dreadfully  pale  and  exhaust- 
ed. "  Doctor,"  said  he,  in  a  broken 
voice,  as  we  stood  together  in  the 
hall,  "  I  have  murdered  my  friend,- 
and  he  thinks  I  have.  He  won't  speak 
to  me,  nor  look  at  me  I  He  hasn't 
opened  his  lips  to  me  once,  though 
I've  been  at  his  bedside  night  and  day. 
Yes,"  he  continued,  almost  choking, 
**  I've  murdered  him ;  and  what  is 
to  become  of  my  sister  ?"  I  made 
him  no  reply,  for  my  heart  was  full* 

In  the  morning  I  found  Captain 
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C iaid  out;  for  he  had  died  about 

midnight 

Few  scenes  are  fraught  with  more 
solemnity  and  awe,  none  more  chil« 
ling  to  the  heart,  than  the  chamber  of 
the  recent  dead.  It  is  like  the  cold 
porch  of  eternity !  The  sepulchral 
silence,  the  dim  lieht,  the  fearful 
order  and  repose  of  all  around— a 
sick-room,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
changed  into  a  charnel-house — the 
central  object  in  the  gloomy  picture, 
the  bed— the  yellow  effigy  of  him 
that  was,  looking  coldly  out  from  the 
white  unruffled  sheets — the  lips  that 
must  speak  no  more — the  eyes  that 
are  shut  for  ever ! 

The  features  of  Captain  C— 
were  calm  and  composed ;  but  to  see 
that  fine  countenance  surrounded 
with  the  close  crimped  cap,  injuring 
its  outline  and  proportions !— Here, 
reader,  lay  the  victhn  of  A  sught 
gold! 


RICH  AND  poor. 

A  REMARKABLE  and  affecting  juxta- 
position of  the  two  poles,  so  to 
speak,  of  human  conditional-afflu- 
ence and  poverty — rank  and  degra- 
dation—came  under  my  notice  du- 
ring the  early  part  of  the  year  181-. 
The  dispensations  of  Providence  are 
fearful  levellers  of  the  factitious  dis- 
tinctions among  men!  Little  boots 
it  to  our  common  foe,  whether  h% 
pluck  his  prey  from  the  downy  satin- 
curtained  couch,  or  the  wretched 
pallet  of  a  prison  or  a  workhouse ! 
The  oppressive  splendour  of  rank 
and  riches,  iudeea ! — ^what  has  it  of 
solace  or  mitigation  to  him  bidden 
to  **  turn  his  pale  face  to  the  wall** 
—to  look  his  last  on  life,  its  toys  and 
tinselries  ? 

The  Earl  of '6  old  tormentor, 

the  eout,  had  laid  close  sie^e  to  him 
durmg  the  early  part  of  the  winter 
of  181  -,  and  inflicted  on  him  agonies 
of  unusual  intensity  and  duration. 
It  left  him  in  a  very  low  and  poor 
state  of  health— his  spirits  utterly 
broken — and  his  temper  soured  and 
irritable,  to  an  extent  that  was  into- 
lerable to  those  around  him.^  The 
discussion  of  a  political  question,  in 
the  issue  of  which  his  interests  were 
deeply  involved,  seduced  him  into 
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an  attendance  at  the  House  of  Lords, 
long  before  he  was  in  a  fit  state  for 
removal,  even  from  his  bedcham- 
ber ;  and  the  consequences  of  such 
a  shattered  invalid's  premature  ex- 
posure to  a  bleak  winter's  wind  may 
be  easily  anticipated.  He  was  laid 
again  on  a  bed  of  suffering;  and 
having,  through  some  sudden  pic^ue, 
dismissed  his  old  family  physician, 
his  lordship  was  pleased  to  summon 
me  to  supply  his  place. 

The  Earl  of was  celebrated 

for  his  enormous  riches,  and  the 
more  than  Oriental  scale  of  luxury 
and  magnificence  on  which  his  esta- 
blishment was  conducted.  The  slan- 
derous world  further  gave  him  cre- 
dit for  a  disposition  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite selfishness,  which,  added  to 
his  capricious  and  choleric  humour, 
made  him  a  very  unenviable  com- 
panion, even  in  health.  What,  dien, 
must  such  a  man  be  in  sickness  ?  I 
trembled  at  the  task  that  was  before 
me ! — It  was  a  bitter  December  even- 
ing on  which  I  paid  him  my  first 
visit  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
gloomy  secluded  street  in  which  his 
mansion  was  situated,  was  covered 
with  straw ;  and  men  were  stationed 
about  it  to  prevent  noise  in  any 
shape.  The  ample  knocker  was 
muMcd,  and  the  oell  unhung,  lest 
the  noise  of  either  should  startle 
the  aristocratical  invalid.  The  in- 
stant my  carrii^e,  with  its  muffled 
roll,  drew  up,  the  hall-door  sprung 
open  as  if  by  magic ;  for  the  watch- 
ful porter  had  orders  to  anticipate 
all  comers,  on  pain  of  instant  dis- 
missal. Thick  matting  was  laid  over 
the  hall -floor — double  carpeting  co- 
vered the  staircases  and  landings, 
from  the  top  to  Uie  bottom  of  the 
bouse — and  all  the  door-edges  were 
lined  with  list !  How  could  sickness 
or  death  presume  to  enter,  in  spite 
of  such  precautions  ? 

A  servant,  in  large  list -slippers, 
asked  me,  in  a  whisper,  my  name ; 
and,  on  learning  it,  said  the  Countess 
wished  to  have  a  few  moments'  in- 
terview with  me  before  I  was  shewn 
up  to  his  lordship.  I  was  therefore 
led  into  a  magnificent  apartment, 
where  her  ladyship,  with  two  grown- 
up daughters,  and  a  young  man  in 
the  Guards'  uniform,  sat  sipping 
coffee— for  they  had  but  just  left  the 
diningroom.  The  Countess  looked 
pale  and  dispirited,  "  Doctor ;' 
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said  she,  after  a  few  words-of-course 
had  been  interchanged,  **  I'm  afraid 
you'll  have  a  trying  task  to  manage 
bis  lordship  I  We  are  all  worn  out 
with  attenaing  on  him,  and  yet,  he 
says,  we  n^tect  him !  Nothing  can 

E lease  or  satisfy  him  ! — What  do  you 
nagine  was  the  reason  of  his  dis- 
missing Dr ?  Because  he  per- 
sisted m  attributing  the  present  sei- 
zure to  his  imprudent  visit  to  the 
House  I" 

"  Well,  your  ladyship  knows  I 
can  but  attempt  to  do  my  duty."  At 
that  instant  tne  door  was  opened, 
and  a  sleek  servant,  all  pampered 
and  powdered,  in  a  sotto  voce  tone» 
informed  the  Countess  that  his  lord- 
ship had  been  enquiring  for  me. 
'*  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  go— go  imme- 
diately," said  her  ladyship,  eagerly, 
'*  or  we  shall  have  no  peace  for  a 
week  to  cornel — I  shall,  perhaps, 
follow  you  in.  a  few  minutes ! — But 
mind — please,  not  a  breath  about 

Dr  's  leaving!"  I  bowed,  and 

left  the  room,  f  followed  the  ser- 
vant up  the  noble  staircase — vases 
and  statues — with  graceful  lamps — 
at  every  landing— and  was  presently 
ushered  into  the  '*  Blue-beard"  cham- 
ber. Ob,  the  sumptuous — the  splen- 
did air  of  every  thing  within  it! 
Flowered,  festooned  satin  window 
draperies — ^flowered  satin  bed-cur- 
tains, gathered  together  at  the  top 
by  a  golden  eagle — flowered  satin 
counterpane !  Beautiful  Brussels 
muffled  the  tread  of  your  feet,  and 
delicately-carved  chairs  and  couches 
solicited  to  repose  I — The  very  cham- 
ber-lamps, glistening  in  soft  radiance 
from  a  snowy-marble  stand  in  the 
further  corners  of  the  room,  were 
tasteful  and  elegant  in  the  extreme 
In  short,  grandeur  and  elegance 
seemed  to  outvie  one  another,  both 
in  the  materials  and  disposition  of 
every  thing  around  me.  1  never  saw 
any  thing  like  it  before,  nor  have 
I  since.  I  never  in  my  life  sat  in 
such  a  yielding  luxurious  chair  aa 
the  one  I  was  beckoned  to,  beside 
the  Earl.  There  was,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  to  cheat  a  man  into  a 
belief  that  he  belonged  to  a  higher 
"  order"  than  that  of  "  poor  huma^ 
nity." 

But  for  the  lord — the  owner  of 
all  this — mv  patient  Ay,  there  he 
lay,  embeddea  in  down,  amid  snowy 
linen  and  figured  satin— all  that  waa 
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visible  of  him  beiDg  bis  little  sallow 
wrinkled  visage,  worn  with  illness, 
age,  and  fretfiunessy  peering  curious- 
ly at  me  from  the  depths  of  his  pil- 
low—and his  left  hand,  lyine  outside 
the  bedclothes,  holding  a  white  em- 
broidered handkerchief,  with  which 
he  occasionally  wiped  his  clammy 
features. 

«  U— u— gh  !— U— u— gh  !"    be 

§roaned,  or  rather  gasped,  as  a  sud- 
en  twinge  of  pain  twisted  and  cor- 
rugated his  features  almost  out  of 
all  resemblance  to  humanity — till 
they  looked  more  like  those  of  a 
strangled  ape,  than  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Earl  of  .     The 

paroxysm  presently  abated.  "You've 
been— down  stairs — more  than— five 

minutes — I  believe — Dr ?"  he 

commenced  in  a  petulant  tone,  pau- 
sing for  breath  between  every  two 
words — his  features  not  yet  reco- 
vered from  their  contortions.  I 
bowed. 

"  I  flatter  myself— it  was  7— who 

sent — for  you,  Dr ,  and — not  her 

ladyship," — he  continued.  I  bowed 
again,  and  was  going  to  explain,  when 
he  resumed — 

"  Ah!  I  see!  Heard — the  whole 

story — of  Dr 's  dismissal — ugh 

— ugh — eh  ?— May  I— beg  the  favour 
— 01  heaiing-^hcr  ladyship* s  version 
—of  the  affair  ?" 

"  My  lord,  I  heard  nothing  but  tlic 
simple  fact  of  Dr  — 's  having  cea- 
sed to  attend  your  lordship" 

"  Ah  l-^ceased  to  attend!  Good  I" 
he  repeated,  with  a  sneer. 

**  Will  your  lordship  permit  me  to 
ask  if  you  have  much  pam  just  now?" 
I  enquired,  anxious  to  terminate  his 
splenetic  display.  I  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  m  the  utmost  peril ;  for 
tliere  was  every  symptom  of  the 
gout's  having  been  diiven  from  its 
old  quarter,  the  extremities,  to  the 
vital  organs— the  stomach  and  bow- 
els. One  of  the  most  startling  symp- 
toms was  the  sensation  he  described 
as  resembling  that  of  a  platter  of  ice 
laid  upon  the  pit  of  his  stomach ;  and 
he  complained  also  of  increasing  nau- 
sea. Though  not  choosing  to  apprize 
him  of  the  exact  extent  of  his  danger. 
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I  strove  so  to  shape  my  questions  and 
comments  that  he  might  infer  his 
being  in  dangerous  circumstances. 
He  either  did  not,  however,  or  would 
not,  comprehend  me.  I  told  him 
•that  the  remedies  I  should  recom- 
mend  

**  Ah — ^by  the  way — **  said  he,  turn- 
ing abruptly  towards  me,  "  it  mustn't 

be  the  execrable  stuff  that  Dr 

half  poisoned  me  with  I  Gad,  sir — 
it  had  a  most  diabolical  stench — 
garlic  was  a  pine-apple  to  it— and 
here  was  I  obliged  to  lie  soaked  in 
eau  de  Cologne,  and  half  stifled  with 
musk.  He  did  it  on  purpose,  he  had 
a  spite  against  me  I"  I  begged  to  be 
shewn  the  medicines  he  complained 
of,  and  his  valet  brought  me  me  half- 
emptied  phial.  I  found  my  prede- 
cessor haa  been  exhibiting  o^^q/hs/iWa 
and  musk — and  could  no  longer  doubt 
the  coincidence  of  his  view  of  the 
case  and  mine. 

"  I'm  afraid,  my  lord,"  said  I,  he- 
sitatingly, "  that  I  shall  find  myself 
compelled  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
medicines  which  Dr  prescri- 
bed"  

"  ril  be if  you  do,  though — 

that's  all — "  replied  the  Earl,  conti- 
nuing to  mutter  indistinctly  some  in- 
sulting words  about  my  "  small  ac- 
?uaintance  with  the  pharmacopceia,^^ 
took  no  notice  of  it. 
"  Would  your  lordship,"  said  I, 
after  a  pause,  "  object  to  the  use  of 
camphor,  or  ammonia  V"  * 

"  1  object  to  the  use  of  every  me- 
dicine but  one,  and  that  is,  a  taste  of 
some  potted  boar's  flesh,  which  my 
nephew,  I  understand,  has  this  morn- 
ing sent  from  abroad." 

**  My  lord,  it  is  utterly  out  of  the 
ouestion.  Your  lordship,  it  is  my 
auty  to  inform  you,  is  in  extremely 

dangerous  circumstances" 

"The  d— I  I  ami"  he  exclaimed, 
with  an  incredulous  smile.    "  Pho, 

pho !  So  Dr said.    According 

to  him,  I  ought  to  have  resigned  about 
a  week  ago  1  Agad — but— but — what 
symptom  of  danger  is  there  now?" 
he  enquired  abruptly. 

"  Why,  one — in  fact,  my  lord,  the 
worst  is — the  sensation  of  numbness 


^  His  lordsbip,  wilh  whom,  as  possibly  I  should  have  earlier  informed  the  reader, 
I  had  some  little  personal  acquaintance  before  being  called  in  professionally)  had  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  medicine ;  which  will  account  for  my  mentionlnn  yrW  T«me« 
dies  I  iotend«d  to  exhibit.     In  fact  he  inmUd  on  knowing. 
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at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  your 
lordship  mentioned  just  now/' 

"  Pho  I — gone — gone — gone  !  A 
mere  nervous  sensation,  I  apprehend. 
I  am  freer  from  pain  just  now  than 
I  have  been  all  along/  his  face  chan* 
ged  a  little.  "  Doctor— rather  faint 
with  talking— can  I  have  a  cordial  ? 
Bierre,  get  me  some  brandy  I"  he 
added,  in  a  feeble  voice.  The  valet 
looked  at  me — I  nodded  acquies- 
cence, and  he  instantly  brought  the 
Earl  a  wine  glassfull. 

•*  Another — another-^ another— '* 
easped  the  Earl,  his  face  suddenlr 
bedewed  with  a  cold  perspiration.  A 
strange  expression  flitted  for  an  in- 
stant over  the  features ;  his  eyelids 
drooped ;  there  was  a  little  twitching 
about  the  mouth-^- 

•*  Pierre  I  Pierre !  Pierre !  call  the 
Countess  !*'  said  I,  hurriedly,  loosing 
the  Earl's  shirt^neck,  for  I  saw  he 
was  dt/inff.  Before  the  valet  return- 
ed, however,  while  the  muffled  tramp 
of  footsteps  was  heard  on  the  stairs, 
approaching  nearer — nearer — nearer 
—It  was  all  over !  the  haughty  Earl 

of had  gone  where  rank  and 

riches  availed  him  nothing — to  be 
alone  with  God  ! 

*  *  #  * 

On  arriving  home  that  evening,  my 
mind  saddened  with  the  scene  1  had 
left,  I  found  my  wife— Emily — sitting 
by  the  drawingroom  fire,  alone,  and 
in  tears.  On  enquiring  the  reason 
of  it,  she  told  me  that  a  char- woman 
who  had  been  that  day  engaged  at 
our  house,  had  been  telling  Jane— > 
my  wife's  maid— who,  of  course, 
communicated  it  to  her  mistress,  one 
of  the  most  heart-rending  tales  of 
distress  that  she  had  ever  listened 
to— that  poverty  and  disease  united 
could  inflict  on  humanity.  My-sweet 
wife's  voice,  ever  eloquent  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence,  did  not  require 
much  exertion  to  persuade  me  to 
resume  my  walking-trim,  and  go  that 
very  evening  to  the  scene  of  wretch- 
edness she  described.  The  char-wo- 
man had  gone  half  an  hour  ago,  but 
left  the  name  and  address  of  the  fa- 
mily she  spoke  of,  and  after  learning 
them,  I  set  off.  The  cold  was  so 
fearfully  intense,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  return  and  get  a  «  comfortable" 
for  my  neck— and  Emily  took  the 
opportunity  to  empty  all  the  loose 
silver  in  her  purse,  into  my  hand. 
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saying,  **  you  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  love !"  Blessing  her  benevolent 
heart,  I  once  more  set  out  on  my  er- 
rand of  mercy.  With  some  difficulty 
I  found  out  the  neighbourhood^ 
threading  my  doubtful  way  through 
a  labyrinth  of  obscure  back-streets, 
lanes,  and  alleys,  till  I  came  to  '*  Pe- 
ter's Place,"  where  the  objects  of  my 
visit  resided.  I  began  to  be  appre- 
hensive for  the  safety  of  my  person 
and  property,  when  I  discovered  the 
sort  of  neighbourhood  I  had  got  into. 

**  Do  you  know  where  some  people 
of  the  name  of  O'Hurdle  live  T  I 
enquired  of  the  watchman,  who  vras 
passing,  bawling  the  hour. 

**  Yis,  I  knows  two  of  that  'ere 
name  hereabouts — which  Hurdle  is 
it,  sir  ?"  enquired  the  gruff  guardian 
of  the  night. 

**  I  really  don't  exactly  know— the 
people  I  want  are  very,  very  poor.'* 

«  Oh !  oh !  oh !  Fm  thinking  they're 
all  much  of  a  muchness  for  the  mat* 
ter  of  that,  about  here," — he  replied, 
setting  down  his  lantern,  and  slap- 
ping his  hands  against  his  sides  to 
keep  himself  warm. 

"But  the  people  I  want  are  very 
t7/— Pm  a  doctor." 

"  Oh,  oh !  you  must  be  meaning 
'em  'oose  son  was  transported  yes- 
terday ?  His  name  was  Tim  O'Hurdle, 
sir — though  some  called  him  Jimmy 
— and  I  was  the  man  that  catch'a 
him,  sir — I  did !  It  was  for  a  rob- 
bery in  this  here"— - 

"  Ay,  ay — I  dare  say  they  are  the 
people  I  want  Where  is  their  house?" 
1  enquired  hastily,  somewhat  disturb- 
ed at  the  latter  portion  of  his  intelli- 
gence—a new  and  forbidding  feature 
of  the  case. 

**  ril  shew  'ee  the  way,  sir,"  said 
the  watchman,  walking  before  me, 
and  holding  his  lantern  close  to  the 
ground  to  Rght  my  path.  He  led  me 
to  the  last  house  of  the  Place,  and 
through  a  miserable  dilapidated  door- 
way; then  up  two  pair  of  narrow, 
dirty,  broken  stairs,  till  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
He  knocked  at  the  door  with  the  end 
of  his  stick,  and  called  out,  **  Holloa, 
missus  I  Hey  I  Withint  here !  You're 
wanted  here  I"  adding  suddenly,  in 
a  lower  tone,  touching  his  hat, "  It's  a 
bitter  night,  sir — a  trrfle,  sir,  to  keep 
one's  self  warm — drink  your  he^th, 
sir."  Igavehimatrifle,motionedhlm 
away,  and  took  his  place  at  tiie  door* 
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'*  Thank  your  honour !  Mind  your 
watch  and  pockets,  sir-^that't  all," 
he  mutterea,  and  left  me*  I  feh  vary 
nervous,  as  the  sound  of  his  rstreafr* 
ing  footsteps  died  away  down  staira« 
I  had  half  a  mind  to  follow  him* 

"Wlio*B  there?'*  enquired  a  femato 
voice  through  the  door,  opened  only 
an  inch  or  two. 

''  It's  I-^-a  doctor.  Is  your  name 
0*Hurdle  ?  Is  any  one  ill  h^re  f  Vm 
come  to  see  you.  Betsy  Jones,  a 
ehar- woman,  told  me  of  you." 

«  You're  right,  sir,"  replied  the 
same  voice,  sorrowfully.  *•  Walk  in, 
sir ;"  and  the  door  was  opened  wide 
enough  for  me  to  enter. 

Now,  reader,  who>  while  glancing 
over  these  sketches,  are  perhaps  re« 
posing  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you,  that  the  scene  which 
I  shall  attempt  to  set  before  you,  as 
I  encountered  it,  I  feel  to  beggar  all 
my  powers  of  description;  and  tliat 
what  you  may  conceive  to  be  exag^ 
derations,  are  infinitely  short  of  the 
frightful  realities  of  that  evenings 
Had  I  not  seen  and  known  for  my- 
self, I  should  scarce  have  believed 
that  such  misery  existed. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  sir,  an*  I'll  fetch 
you  a  light,"  said  the  woman,  in  a 
stronff  Irish  accent;  and  I  stood  still 
outside  the  door  till  she  returned 
with  a  rushlight,  stuck  in  a  blue 
bottle.  I  had  time  for  no  more  than 
one  glimpse  at  the  haggard  features 
and  filthy  ragged  appearance  of  tiie 
bearer,  with  an  infant  at  the  breast, 
before  a  gust  of  wind,  blowing  through 
an  unstopped  broken  pane  in  the 
window,  suddenly  extinguished  the 
candle,  and  we  were  left  in  a  sort  of 
darkness  visible,  the  only  object  I 
could  see  being  the  faint  glow  of  ex- 
piring embers  on  thehearth.  «*  Would 
your  honour  be  after  standing  still  a 
while,  or  you'll  be  thredding  on  the 
chilther^'  said  the  woman;  and, 
bending  down,  she  endeavoured  to 
re-light  the  candle  by  the  embers. 
The  poor  creature  tried  in  vain,  how- 
ever; for  it  seemed  there  was  but 
an  inch  or  two  of  candle  left,  and  tike 
heat  of  the  embers  melted  it  away, 
and  the  wick  fell  out 

••  Oh,  murther— there !  What  wilt 
We  do?"  exclaimed  the  woman, 
"  that's  the  last  bit  of  candle  we've 
in  the  house,  an'  it's  not  a  farthing  I 
have  to  buy  another !" 

**  Come^send  and  buy  another/' 
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said  I,  ffivina:  her  a  shilling,  though  I 
was  oblige  dto  Ji;sl  for  her  hand. 

'*  Oh»  tliaak  your  honour !"  said 
she,  "  an'  we'll  toon  be  aaemg  one 
another.  Here,  Sail  Sal!  Sally  !«^ 
Here,  ye  oratur  I" 

«<  Well,  and  what  d'ye  want  witii 
me?''  asked  a  sullen  voice  iron  aa# 
other  part  of  the  room,  while  there 
was  a  rustling  of  atimw* 

**  Fait,  an'  ye  must  tet  up  wid  yo, 
and  go  to  but  a  candle*  Here's  a 
shilling"*^*— 

**  H^^--and  isli't  italoaf  0'  bread 
ye  should  rather  be  after  buying, 
mother  ?"  growled  tha  aame  voico. 

**  Perhaps  the  Doctor  won't  mind," 
stammered  the  mother ;  **  he  won't 
mind  our  getting  a  loaf  too." 

**  Oh,  no,  no  r  For  God's  take»  go 
dhrecdy,  and  get  what  you  llkel!' 
said  I,  touched  by  tho  woman's  tone 
and  manner. 

<"  Ho,  Sal !  Get  up---ye  may  buy 
some  bread  too"— »^ 

«  Bread !  Bread  I  Bread  I--¥rhere*s 
the  shilling?"  said  tiie  same  voice, 
in  quick  and  eager  tones ;  and  the 
ember-light  enabled  me  barely  to 
distinguiah  the  dim  outline  of  a 
figure  rising  from  the  straw  on  which 
it  had  been  stretch^,  and  which 
nearly  otettumed  toe  by  stumbling 
iminst  me,  on  its  way  towards  where 
the  mother  stood.  It  was  a  grown* 
up  girl,  who,  after  receiving  the  shil* 
ling,  promised  to  bring  th&  candle 
lighted,  lest  their  own  fire  should 
not  be  sufficient,  and  withdrew,  slam- 
ming the  door  violently  after  her, 
and  rattling  down  stairs  witii  a  rani- 
dity  which  shewed  the  Interest  she 
felt  in  her  errand. 

**  I'm  sorry  if  s  not  a  seat  we  have 
that's  fit  for  you,  sir,"  said  the  wo- 
man, approaching  towards  where  I 
was  standing;  **  but  if  I  may  make 
BO  bold  as  to  take  your  honour's 
hand,  I'll  guide  you  to  the  only  one 
we  have— barring  the  floor — a  hot  by 
the  fire,  and  there  ye'll  sit  perbapa 
till  she  comes  with  a  light" 

••Anywhere— anywhere,  my  good 
woman,"  said  I ;  •*  but  I  hope  your 
daughter  will  return  soon,  for  I  have 
not  long  to  be  here,'*  and  giving  her 
my  gloved  hand,  she  led  me  to  a 
d^l-box,  on  which  I  sat  down,  and 
she  on  the  floor  beside  me.  I  was 
beginning  to  ask  her  some  questions, 
wlien  the  moaning  of  a  little  chUd 
interrupted  me* 
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**  Hush  I  hush  I^ye  liule  divel— 
hush! — ye'll  be  wikiag  your  poor 
daddy  I^hush !— go  to  sleep  wid  ye !" 
said  the  woman,  in  an  earnest  under- 
tone. 

"  Och — och^mammy  I — mammy ! 
an'  isn't  it  so  could? — I  can^t  sleep, 
mammy,"  replied  the  tremulous  voice 
of  a  very  young  child ;  and  directing 
my  eyes  to  the  quarter  from  which 
the  sound  came,  I  fancied  I  saw  a 
poor  shivering  half-naked  little  crea- 
ture, cowering  under  the  window. 

"  Hish  I— lie  still  wid  ye,  ye  infor- 
tunat'  little  divel— an'  ye'll  presently 
get  something  to  eat— We  ha'nt  none 
of  us  tasted  a  morsel  sin'  the  morn- 
ing. Doctor  1"  The  child  she  spoke  to 
ceased  its  meanings  instantly;  but  I 
heard  the  sound  of  its  litUe  teeth 
chattering,  and  as  of  its  hands  rub- 
bing and  striking  together.  Well  it 
might,  poor  wretch— for  I  protest  the 
room  was  nearly  as  cold  as  the  open 
air ;  for,  besides  the  want  of  fire,  the 
bleak  wind  blew  in  chilling  gusts 
through  the  broken  panes  of  the 
window. 

"  Why,  how  many  of  you  are  there 
in  this  place,  my  good  woman?" 
said  I. 

'^  Och,  muriher!  murther!  mur- 
ther!  an'  isn't  there— barring  Sal, 
that's  gone  for  the  candle,  and  Bob- 
by, that's  out  begging,  and  Tim,  that 
the  ould  divels  at  Newgate  have  sent 
away  to  Bottomless  *  yesterday,"  she 
continued,  bursting  into  tears;— 
*'  Och,  an'  won't  that  same  be  the 
death  o'  me,  and  the  poor  father  o* 
the  boy — an'  it  wasn't  sich  a  sintence 
he  deseiTed — but  hush  I  hush  I"  she 
continued,  lowering  her  tones,  **  an' 
it's  waking  the  father  o'  him,  I'll  be, 
that  doesn't" 

**  I  understand  your  husband  is 
ill  ?"  said  I. 

"  Fait,  sir— as  ill  as  the  'smatticks 
[asthmatics]  can  make  him — the  Lord 

Eity  him!  But  he's  had  a  blessed 
our's  sleep,  the  poor  fellow !  though 
the  little  brat  he  has  in  his  arms  has 
been  making  a  noise — a  little  divel 
that  it  is— it^s  the  youngest,  barring 
this  one  I'm  suckling — an'  it's  not  a 
fortnight  it  is  sin'  it  first  looked  on 
its  mother !"  she  continued,  sobbing, 
and  kissing  her  baby's  hand ;  **  ocn, 
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och !  that  the  little  cratur  had  niver 
been  bom  1" 

I  heard  footsteps  slowly  approach- 
ing the  room ;  and  presently  a  few 
rays  of  light  flickered  through  the 
diinks  and  fissures  of  the  door,  which 
was  in  a  moment  or  two  pushed  open, 
and  *'Sal"  made  her  appearance, 
shading  the  lighted  candle  in  her 
hand,  and  holding  a  Quartern  loaf 
under  h^r  arm.  She  nad  brought 
but  a  wretched  rushlight,  which  she 
hastily  stuck  into  the  neck  of  the 
bottle,  and  placed  it  on  a  shelf  over 
the  fireplace.;  and  then— ^what  a 
scene  was  visible ! 

The  room  was  a  garret,  and  the 
sloping  ceiling — if  such  it  might  be 
called— made  it  next  to  impossible 
to  move  an3rwhere  in  an  upright  po- 
sition. The  mockery  of  a  window 
had  not  one  entire  pane  of  glass  in 
it ;  but  some  of  the  noles  were  stop- 
ped with  straw,  rags,  and  brown  pa^ 
per,  while  one  or  two  were  not  stop- 
ped at  all !  There  was  not  an  arti- 
cle of  furniture  in  the  place ;  no,  not 
a  bed,  chair,  or  table  of  any  kind ; 
the  last  remains  of  it  had  been  seized 
for  arrears  of  rent^eighteenpence 
arweek — ^by  the  horrid  narpy,  their 
landlady,  who  lived  on  the  ground- 
floor!  The  floor  was  littered  with 
dirty  straw,  such  as  swine  might 
scorn — but  which  formed  the  only 
couch  of  this  devoted  family !  The 
rushlight  eclipsed  the  dying  glow  of 
the  few  embers,  so  that  were  was 
not  even  the  appearance  of  a  fire  I 
And  this  in  a  garret  facing  the  north 
—on  one  of  the  bitterest  and  bleak- 
est nights  I  ever  knew!  My  heart 
sunk  within  me  at  witnessing  such 
frightful  misery  and  destitution,  and 
contrasted  it,  for  an  instant,  with  the 
aristocratical  splendour,  the  exqui- 
site luxuries,  of  my  last  patient! 
Lazarus  and  Dives! — The  woman 
with  whom  I  had  been  conversing, 
was  a  mere  bundle  of  filthy  rags-* 
a  squalid,  shivering,  starved  crea- 
ture, holding  to  her  breast  a  half- 
naked  infant, — her  matted  hair  hang- 
ing long  and  loosely  down  her  back, 
and  over  her  shoulders ;  her  daugh- 
ter "  Sal"  was  in  like  plight-r^i  fal- 
len, ill-favoured  slut  of  about  eigh- 
teen, who  seemed  ashamed  of  beii 
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seen,  and  hune  her  head  like  a  guilty 
one.  She  had  resumed  her  former 
station  on  some  straw— her  bed  I — in 
the  extreme  comer  of  the  room, 
where  she  was  squatting,  with  a  little 
creature  cowering  close  beside  her, 
both  munching  ravenously  the  bread 
which  had  been  purchased.  The 
miserable  father  of  the  family  was 
seated  on  the  floor,  with  his  back 
propped  against  the  opposite  side  of 
the  nreplace  to  that  which  I  occu* 
pied,  and  held  a  child  clasped  loosely 
in  his  arms,  though  he  had  plainly 
fallen  asleep.  O  what  a  wretched 
object!  a  foul,  shapeless,  brown  pa- 
per cap  on  his  head,  and  a  ragged 
fustian  jacket  on  his  back,  which  a 
beggar  might  have  spumed  with 
loathing  I 

The  sum  of  what  the  woman  com- 
municated to  me  was,  that  her  hus- 
band, a  bricklayer  by  trade,  had 
been  long  unable  to  work,  on  ac- 
count of  nis  asthma ;  and  that  their 
only  means  of  subsistence  were  a 
paltry  pittance  from  the  parish,  her 
own  scantjr  earnings  as  a  washer- 
woman, which  had  been  intermpted 
by  her  recent  confinement,  and  chari- 
ties collected  by  "  Sal,"  and  «  Bobby 
who  was  then  out  begging.'*  Their 
oldest  son,  Tim,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  had 
been  transported  for  seven  years, 
the  day  before,  for  a  robbery,  of 
which  his  mother  vehementlv  decla- 
red him  innocent;  and  this  last  cir- 
cumstance had,  more  than  all  the 
rest,  completely  broken  the  hearts  of 
both  his  rather  and  mother,  who  had 
absolutely  starved  themselves  and 
their  children,  Ih  order  to  hoard  up 
enough  to  fee  an  Old-Bailey  counsel 
to  plead  for  their  son !  The  husband 
haa  been  for  some  time,  I  found,  an 
out-patient  of  one  of  the  Infirmaries; 
"  and  this  poor  little  darlint**  said 
she,  sobbing  bitterly,  and  hugging 
her  infant  closer  to  her,  *'  has  got  the 
measles,  Fm  fearin' ;  and  little  Bobby, 
too,  is  catchinff  them. — Och,  murther 
— murther  I  Oh,  Christ,  pity  us,  poor 
sinners  that  we  are  I — Oh  I  what  will 
we  do ;— what  will  we  do  ?"  and  she 
almost  choked  herself  with  stifling 
her  sobs,  for  fear  of  waking  her  hus- 
band. 

^  And  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
child  that  your  husband  is  holding 
in  his  arms?"  I  enquired,  pointing 
to  it,  as  it  sat  in  its  father^s  arms, 
munching  a  little  crust  of  bread,  and 
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ever  and  anon  patting  its  father*& 
face,  exclaiming,*'  Da-a-a! — Ab-bab- 
bal— Ab-bab-bal" 

'*  Och !  what  ails  the  cratur  ?  No- 
thing, but  that  it's  half-starved  and 
naked — an'  isn*t  that  enough — an* 
isn*t  it  kilt?  I  wish  we  all  were — 
every  mother*s  son  of  us  I'*  groaned 
the  miserable  woman,  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  lamentable  noise  was  heard 
on  the  stairs,  as  of  a  lad  crying,  ac- 
companied by  the  pattering  of  imked 
feet  '*  Och  I  murther  !'*  exclaimed 
the  woman,  with  an  agitated  air.— 
"  What's  ailing  with  Bobby?  Is  it 
crying  he  is  ?^'  and  starting  to  the 
door,  she  threw  it  open  time  enough 
to  admit  a  ragged  shivering  urchm, 
about  ten  years  old,  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  having  no  cap,  and 
rags  pinned  about  him,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  hold  up  with  his  right 
hand,  while  the  other  covered  his  left 
cheek.  The  little  wretch,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  occasioned  by  see- 
ing a  strange  gentleman  in  the  room, 
proceeded  to  put  three  or  four  cop- 

Eers  into  his  mother's  lap,  telling 
er,  with  painful  gestures,  that  a  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  had  followed  a  few 
steps  in  the!  street,  importuning  for 
charity,  had  turned  round  unexpect- 
edly, and  stmck  him  a  severe  blow 
with  a  cane,  over  his  face  and  shoul- 
ders. 

"  Let  me  look  at  your  face,  my ' 
poor  little  fellow,*'  said  I,  drawing 
nim  to  me;  and  on  removing  his 
hand,  I  saw  a  long  weal  all  down  the 
left  cheek.  I  wish  I  could  forget  the 
look  of  tearless  agony  with  which 
his  mother  put  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  drawing  him  to  her  breast, 
exclaimed,  faintly, — **  Bobby  I  My 
Bobby !"  After  a  few  moments  she 
released  the  boy,  pointing  to  the  spot 
where  his  sisters  sate  still  munchmg 
their  bread.  The  instant  he  saw 
what  they  were  doing,  he  sprung  to- 
wards them,  and  plucked  a  large 
fragment  from  the  loi  '^  " 
it  like  a  young  wolf  I 


fragment  from  the  loaf,  fastening  on 


"Why,  they'll  finish  the  loaf  be- 
fore you've  tasted  it,  my  good  wo- 
man,'' said  I. 

**  Och,  the  poor  things !—  Let  them 
—let  them!*^  she  replied,  wiping 
away  a  tear.  *'  I  can  do  without  it 
longer  than  they — the  craturs  !'* 

««  Well,  my  poor  woman,"  said  I, 
'<  I  hi^ve  not  much  time  to  spare,  na 
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H  is  gprowine  late.  I  came  here  to  tee 
what  I  could  do  for  you  as  a  doctor. 
How  many  of  you  are  III  V* 

"  Fait,  an'  isn't  it  ailing— we  all 
of  us  are !  Ah,  your  honour  I — A 
•Pirmary,  without  physic  or  vic- 
tuals I" 

^  Well,  we  must  see  what  can  be 
done  for  you.  What  is  the  matter 
with  your  husband,  there  ?"  said  I, 
turning  towards  him.  He  was  still 
asleep,  in  spite  of  the  tickling  and 
stroking  of  his  child's  hands,  who,  at 
the  moment  I  looked,  was  trying  to 
push  the  comer  of  its  crust  into  its 
father's  mouth,  chucklhig  and  crow- 
ing the  while,  as  is  the  wont  of  child- 
ren who  find  a  passive  subject  for 
their  drolleries. 

"  Och,  och !  the  little  villain— the 
thing,  said  she,  impatiently,  seeing 
the  child's  employment.  **  Isn't  it 
waking  him,  ifll  be  ?— st— st !" 

**  Let  me  see  him  nearer,"  said  I ; 
«*  I  mmt  wake  him,  and  ask  him  a  few 
questions.'* 

I  moved  from  my  seat  towards  him. 
His  head  hung  down  drowsily.  His 
wife  took  down  the  candle  from  the 
shelf,  and  held  it  a  little  above  her 
husband's  head,  while  I  came  in  front 
of  him,  and  stooped  on  one  knee  to 
interrogate  him. 

"Phelim!  Love!  Honey!  Dar- 
llnt!— Wake  wid  ye!  And  is'qt  it 
the  doctor  that  comes  to  see  ye  ?" 
said  she,  nudffing  him  with  her  knee. 
He  did  not  stir,  however.  The  child, 
regardless  of  us,  was  still  playing 
with  his  passive  features.  A  glimpse 
of  the  awful  truth  flashed  across  my 
mind. 

''  Let  me  have  the  candle  a  mo- 
ment,   my  good   woman,"  said  I, 
rather  seriously. 
The  man  was  dead. 

He  must  have  expired  nearly  an 
hour  ago,  for  hts  face  and  hands 
were  quite  cold ;  but  the  position  in 
which  he  sat,  together  with  the 
scantiness  of  the  light,  concealed  the 
event  It  was  fear^l  to  see  the 
ffhastiy  pallor  of  the  features,  the 
nxed  pupils,  the  glassy  glare  down- 
wards, the  fallen  jaw !— Was  it  not  a 
subject  for  a  painter?  The  living 
child  in  the  arms  of  its  dead  father, 
unconsciously  sporting  with  a  corpse  I 
#  #  #  # 

To  attempt  a  de$€rtpHon  of  what 
ensuec^  would  be  idle  and  even  ri- 
diculous.   It  Is  hardly  possible  even 
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to  imagine  it!  In  one  word,  the 
neighl>our8  who  lived  on  the  floor 
beneath  were  called  in,  and  did  their 
utmost  to  console  the  wretched  wi- 
dow and  quiet  the  children.  They 
laid  out  the  corpse  decently ;  and  I 
left  them  all  the  silver  I  had  about 
me,  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
a  few  of  the  more  pressing  neces- 
saries. I  succeeded  afterwards  in 
gaining  two  of  the  children  admit* 
tance  into  a  charity  school ;  and, 
through  my  wife's  interference,  the 
poor  widow  received  the  eflicient 
assistance  of  an  unobtrusive,  but 
piost  incomparable  institution,"  The 
Stranger's  Friend  Society,*'  I  was 
more  than  once  present  when  those 
angels  of  mercy — those  *♦  true  Sama- 
ritans"—the  "  Visitors"  of  the  So- 
ciety, as  they  are  called — were  en- 
gaged on  this  noble  errand,  and  wish- 
ed that  their  numbers  were  count- 
less, and  their  means  inexhaustible  I 


GRAVE  DOINGS. 

My  gentle  reader— start  not  at 
learning  that  I  have  been,  in  my  time, 
a  RESURRECTIONIST.  Let  not  this  ap- 
palling word,  this  humiliating  confes- 
sion, conjure  up  in  your  fancy  a 
throng  of  vampire-like  images  and 
associations,  or  earn  your  "Physi- 
cian's" dismissal  from  your  hearts  and 
hearths.  It  is  your  own  groundless 
fears,  my  fair  trembler ! — your  own 
superstitious  prejudices  that  have 
driven  me,  andwill  drive  manv others 
of  my  brethren,  to  such  dreadful  do- 
ings as  those  hereafter  detailed. 
Come,  come — let  us  have  one  word 
of  reason  between  us  on  the  abstract 
question— and  tiien  for  my  tale.  You 
expect  us  to  cure  you  of  disease,  and 
vet  deny  us  the  onlv  means  of  learn- 
ing how  ?  You  would  have  us  bring 
you  the  ore  of  skill  and  experience, 
yet  forbid  us  to  break  the  soil,  or 
sink  a  shaft !  Is  this  fiAir,yaf>  reader  ? 
Is  this  reasonable  ? 

What  I  am  now  going  to  describe 
was  my  first  and  last  exploit  in  the  wny 
of  body-stealing.  It  was  a  grotesque, 
if  not  a  ludicrous  scene,  and  occurred 
during  the  period  of  mv"  walking  the 
hospitals,"  as  it  is  called,  which  oc- 
cupied the  two  seasons  immediatelv 
after  my  leaving  Cambridge.  Jk, 
young  and  rather  interesting  femato 
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was  admitted  a  patient  at  the  hospi- 
tal I  attended ;  her  case  baffled  all 
our  skill,  and  her  symptoms  even 
defied  (air  nosology.  Now  it  seemed 
an  enlargement  of  the  heart^now 
an  ossification — ^now  this,  that,  and 
the  other;  and  at  last  it  was  plain 
we  knew  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter — no,  not  even  whether  her 
disorder  was  organic  or  functional, 
primary  or  symptomatic — or  whe- 
ther it  WCL8  really  the  heart  that  was 
at  fault  She  received  np  benefit  at 
all  under  the  fluctuating  schemes  of 
treatment  we  pursued,  and  at  length 
fell  into  dyinj^  circumstances.  As 
soon  as  her  mends  were  apprized 
of  her  situation,  and  had  an  inkling 
of  our  intention  to  open  the  body, 
they  insisted  on  removing  her  im- 
mediately from  the  hospit^,  that  she 
might  '*  die  at  home."  In  vain  did 
Sir  ■  and  his  dressers  expostu- 
late vehemently  with  them,  and  re- 
present in  exaggerated  terms  the  im- 
minent peril  attending  such  a  step. 
Her  two  brothers  avowed  their  ap- 

grehension  of  our  designs,  and  were 
iflexible  in  exercising  their  right  of 
removing  their  sister.  I  used  all  my 
rhetoric  on  the  occasion — but  in  vain, 
and  at  last  said  to  the  young  men, 
**  Well,  if  you  are  afraid  only  of  our 
dissecting  her,  we  can  get  hold  of  her, 
if  we  are  so  disposed,  as  easily  if  she 
died  with  you,  as  with  us." 

«  Well— we'll  troy  that,  measter," 
replied  the  elder,  while  his  Hercu- 
lean fist  oscillated  somewhat  signifi- 
cantly before  my  eyes.  The  poor 
grl  was  removed  accordingly  to  her 
ther's  house,  which  was  at  a  cer- 
tain village  about  ^ye  miles  from 
London,  and  survived  her  arrival 
scarcely  ten  minutes !  We  soon  con- 
trived to  receive  Intelligence  Of  the 

event ;  and  as  I  and  Sir ^%  two 

dressers  had  taken  great  interest  in 
the  case  throughout,  and  felt  intense 
curiosity  about  the  real  nature  of  the 
disease,  we  met  together  and  enter- 
ed into  a  solemn  compact,  that  come 
what  might,  we  would  have  her 
body  out  of  the  ground.  A  trusty 
spy  informed  us  of  the  time  and  ex- 
act place  of  the  girl's  burial ;  and  on 
exf)reBslng  to  Sir our  determi- 
nation about  the  matter,  he  patted 
me  on  the  back,  saying,  **  Ah,  my  fine 
fellow— IP  you  have  spirit  enough — 
dangerous,''  &c.  &c.  Was  it  not  skil- 
M\j  said  ?  The  baronet  further  told 


us  he  felt  himself  so  curiotis  about 
the  matter,  that  if  fifty  pounds  would 
be  of  use  to  us,  they  were  at  our  ser- 
vice. It  needed  not  this,  nor  a  glance 
at  the  eclat  with  which  the  success- 
ful issue  of  the  affair  would  be  at- 
tended among  our  fellow-students, 
to  spur  our  resolves. 

The  notable  scheme  was  finally  ad- 
justed at  my  rooms  in  the  Borough. 

M and  E ,  Sir 's  dressers, 

and  myself,  with   an    experienced 
**ffrab,    that  is  to  say,  &  professional 
resurrectionist — were  to  set  oflf  from 
the  Boroueh  about  nine  o'clock  the 
next  evenmg — which  would  be  the 
third  day  after  the  burial— in  a  glass 
coach,  provided  with  all ''  appliances 
and  means  to  boot."  During  the  day, 
however,  our  friend  the  grab  suffer- 
ed so  severely  from  an  over-night's 
excess,  as  to  disappoint  us  of  his  in- 
valuable assistance.  This  unexpect- 
ed contretemps  nearly  put  an  end  to 
our   project;   for    the    few    other 
grabs   we    knew,  were  absent  on 
professional  tours!     Luckily,  how- 
ever, I  bethought  me  of  a  poor  Irish 
Sorter— a  sort  of  **  ne'er-do-weel" 
anger-on  at  the  hospital,  whom  I  had 
several  times  hired  to  go  on  errands. 
This  man  I  sent  for  to  my  rooms,  and 
in  the  presence  of  my  two  coadju- 
tors,   persuaded,    threatened,    and 
bothered  Into  acquiescence,  promi- 
sing him  half  a  guinea  for  his  even- 
ings work — and  as  much  whisky  as 
he  could  drink  prudently.    As  Mr 
Tip— that  was  the  name  he  went  by 
— nad  some  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  sick  ^ab,  he  succeeded  In 
borrowing    his    chief    tools;    with 
which,  in  a  sack  large  enough  to  con- 
tain our  expected  prize,  he  repaired 
to  my  rooms  about   nine  o  clock, 
while  the  coach  was  standing  at  the 
door.  Our  Jehu  had  received  a  quiet 
douceur  in  addition  to  the  hire  of 
himself  and  coach.    As  soon  as  we 
had  exhibited  sundnr  doses  of  Irish 
cordlsd  to  our  firlend  Tip,  under  the 
effects  of  which  he  became  quite 
"  bounclble,"  and  ranted  about  the 
feat  he  was  to  take  a  prominent  part 
In — and  eaulpped  ourselves  In  our 
worst  clothes,  and  white  top-coats, 
we  entered  the  vehicle — four  m  num- 
ber— and  drove  off.     The  weather 
had  been  exceedingly  capricious  all 
the  evening — moonlight,  rain,  thun<* 
der  and  lightning,  fitfully  altematmg. 
The  only  thhig  we  were  wwtioua 
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about>  WA9  the  darkness,  to  shield  us 
from  all  possible  observat*lon.  I  must 
own  that  iu  analyzing  the  feelings 
that  prompted  me  to  undertake  and 
go  through  with  this  affair,  the  mere 
love  of  adventure  operated  as  |jo wer- 
fully  as  the  wish  to  beneht  the 
cause  of  anatomical  science.  A  mid- 
night expedition  to  the  tombs ! — It 
took  our  fancy  amazingly;  and  then 

— Sir *s  cunning  hint  about  the 

"  danger"-— and  our  "  spirit !" 

The  garrulous  Tip  supplied  us 
with  amusement  all  the  way  down- 
rattle,  rattle,  rattle,  incessantly ;  but 
as  soon  as  we  had  arrived  at  that 
part  of  the  road  where  we  were  to 

stop,  and  caught  sight  of church, 

with  its  hoary  steeple  grey-glistening 
in  the  fading  moonlight,  as  though 
it  was  standing  sentinel  over  the 
graves  around  it,  one  of  which  we 
were  .going  so  rudelv  to  violate. 
Tip's  spirits  began  to  falter  a  little. 
He  said  little— and  that  at  intervals. 
To  be  very  candid  with  the  reader, 
none  of  us  felt  over  much  at  our  ease. 
Our  expedition  began  to  wear  a 
somewhat  hairbrained  aspect,  and 
to  be  environed  with  formidable  con- 
tingencies which  we  had  not  taken 
sumciently  into  our  calculations. 
What,  for  instance,  if  the  two  stout 
fellows,  the  brothers,  should  be  out 
watching  their  sister's  grave  ?  They 
were  not  likely  to  stand  on  much  cere- 
mony with  us.  And  then  the  manual 

difficulties !   E was  the  only  one 

of  us  that  had  ever  assisted  at  the 
exhumation  of  a  body — and  the  rest 
of  us  were  likely  to  prove  but  bung- 
ling workmen.  However,  we  had 
gone  too  far  to  think  of  retreating. 
We  none  of  us  spoke  our  suspicions, 
but  the  silence  that  reigned  within 
the  coach  was  significant.  In  con- 
templation, however,  of  some  such 
contingency,  we  had  put  a  bottle  of 
brandy  in  the  coach-pocket ;  and  be- 
fore we  drew  up,  we  had  all  four  of  us 
drunk  pretty  deeply  of  it.  At  length, 
the  coach  turned  down  a  by-lane 
to  the  left,  which  led  directly  to 
the  churchyard  wall ;  and  after  mo- 
ving a  few  steps  down  it,  in  order 
to  shelter  our  vehicle  from  the  ob- 
servation of  highway  passengers,  the 
coach  stopped,  and  the  driver  opened 
the  door. 

"  Come,  Tip,"  said  I,  «  out  with 
you !" 

"  Get  out,  difl  ye  say,  sir?     To 
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be  sure  I  wUl — Out!  to  be  sure  I 
will."  But  there  was  small  shew 
of  alacrity  in  his  movements  as  he 
descended  the  steps ;  for  while  I 
was  speaking,  I  was  interrupted  by 
the  solemn  clangour  of  the  church 
clock  announcing  the  hour  of  mid- 
night. The  sounds  seemed  to  warn 
us  against  what  we  were  going  to 
do. 

"  Tis  a  could  night,  yer  honours," 
said  Tip,  in  an  under  tone,  as  we 
successively  alighted,  and  stood  to- 

§  ether,  looking  up  and  down  the 
ark  lane,  to  see  if  any  thing  was 
stirring  but  ourselves.  "  'Tis  a  could 
night— and — and — and" — he  stam- 
mered. 

"  Why,  you  cowardly  old  scoun- 
drel," grumbled  M ,  "are  you 

frightened  already  ?  What's  the  mat- 
ter, eh  ?  Hoist  up  the  bag  on  your 
shoulders  directly,  and  le^  the  way 
down  the  lane." 

"  Och,  but  yer  honours— och! 
by  the  mother  that  bore  me,  but  'tis 
a  murtherous  cruel  things  I'm  think- 
ing, to  wake  the  poor  cratur  horn  her 
last  sleep."  He  said  this  so  queru- 
lously, that  I  began  to  entertain  se- 
rious apprehensions,  after  all,  of  his 
defection ;  so  I  insisted  on  his  taking 
a  little  more  brandy,  by  way  of 
bringing  him  up  to  par.  It  was  of 
no  use,  however.  His  reluctance  in- . 
creased  every  moment — and  it  even 
dispirited  us,  I  verily  believe  the 
turning  of  a  straw  would  have  de- 
cided us  all  on  jumping  into  the 
coach  again,  and  returning  home 
without  accomplishing  our  errand. 
Too  many  of  the  students,  however, 
were  apprized  of  our  expedition,  for 
us  to  think  of  terminating  it  so  ridi- 
culously! As  it  were  by  mutual 
consent,  we  stood  and  paused  a  few 
moments,  about  half  way  down  the 

lane.    M whistled  with  infinite 

success  and  distinctness ;  E re- 
marked to  me  that  he  "  always 
thought  that  a  churchyard  at  mid- 
night was  the  gloomiest  object  ima- 
ginable;" and  I  talked  about  bust- 
ness — ^"  soon  be  over" — **  shallow 
grave,"  &c.  &c.  •*  Confound  it— what  if 
Uiose  two  brothers  of  hers  should  be 
there?"  said  M abruptljr,  ma- 
king a  dead  stop,  and  folding  his  arms 
on  his  breast. 

"  Powerful  fellows,  both  of  them  I'* 
muttered  E  '  .  We  resumed  ouir 
march— when   Tip,  our  advanced 
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guard — ^a  title  he  earned  by  antici- 
pating our  steps  about  three  inches 
—suddenly  stood  still,  let  down  the 
bag  from  his  shoulders— elevated 
both  hands  in  a  listeninjg  attitude — 
and  exclaimed  "  Whishtl--whi8ht!— 
Bv  my  Boul^what  was  that  ?"  We 
all  paused  in  silence,  looking  palely 
at  one  another — but  could  hear  no- 
thing except  the  drowsy  flutter  of  a 
bat  wheeling  away  from  us  a  little 
over-head. 

**  Fait— an'  wasn't  it  somebody 
spaking  on  the  far  side  o'  the  hedge, 
1  heard  ?"  whispered  Tip. 

**  Pho— stuff,  you  idiot  r  I  exclaim- 
ed, losing  my  temper.     "  Come, 

M and  E ,  irs  high  time  we 

had  done  with  all  this  cowardly  ndn- 
sense,  and  if  we  mean  really  to  do 
any  thing,  we  must  make  haste.  'Tis 
past  twelve — day  breaks  about  four 
— and  it  is  coming  on  wet,  you  see." 
Several  large  drops  of  rain,  patter- 
ing heavily  among  the  leaves  and 
branches,  corroborated  my  words, 
by  announcing  a  coming  shower, 
and  the  air  was  sultry  enough  to 
warrant  the  expectation  of  a  thun- 
der-storm. We  therefore  buttoned 
up  our  great-coats  to  the  chin,  and 
hurried  on  to  the  churchyard  wall, 
which  ran  across  the  bottom  of  the 
lane.  This  wall  we  had  to  climb 
over  to  get  into  the  churchyard,  and 
it  was  not  a  very  high  one.  Here 
Tip  annoyed  us  again.  I  told  him 
to  lay  down  his  bag,  mount  the  wall, 
and  look  over  into  the  yard,  to  see 
whether  all  was  clear  before  us ;  and, 
as  far  as  tlie  light  would  enable 
him,  to  look  about  for  a  new-made 
grave.  Very  reluctantly  he  com- 
plied, and  contrived  to  scramble  to 
tlie  top  of  the  walL  He  had  hardly 
time,  Lowever,  to  peer  over  into  the 
churchyard,  when  a  fluttering  streak 
of  lightning  flashed  over  us,  follow- 
ed in  a  second  or  two  by  a  loud 
burst  of  thunder !  Tip  fell  in  an  in- 
stant to  the  ground,  like  a  cock- 
chaffer  shaken  from  an  elm-jtree,  and 
lay  crossing  himself,  and  muttering 
Pater-nosters.  We  could  scarce  help 
laughing  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
tumbled  down,  simultaneously  with 
the  flash  of  lightning.  "  Now,  look 
ye,  gentlemen, '  said  he,  still  squat- 
ted on  the  ground,  "  do  ye  mane  to 
give  the  poor  cratur  Christian  bu- 
irial,  when  ye've  done  wid  her  ?  An' 
will  ye  put  her  back  agahi  as  ye 
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found  her  ?  'Case,  if  you  wont,  blood 
an'  oons"— . 

"  Now,lookye,Tip,"  said  I,  sternly, 
taking  out  one  of  a  brace  of  empty 
pistols  I  had  put  into  my  great-coat 
pocket,  and  presenting  it  to  his  head, 
"  we  have  hired  you  on  this  business, 
for  the  want  of  a  better,  you  wretch- 
ed fellow  I  and  if  you  give  us  any 

more  of  this  nonsense,  by 1*11 

send  a  bullet  through  your  brain! 
Do  you  hear  me.  Tip  ?" 

**  Och,  aisy,  aisy  wid  ye!  don't 
murther  me  I  Bad  luck  to  me,  that  I 
ever  cam  wid  ye  I  Och,  and  if  ivir  I 
live  to  die,  wont  I  see  and  bury  my 
ould  body  out  o'  the  rache  of  all  the 
docthers  in  the  world  ?  If  I  don't, 
divil  burn  me!"  We  all  laughed 
aloud  at  Mr  Tip's  truly  Hibernian 
expostulation. 

"  Come,  sir,  mount!  over  with 
you !"  said  we,  helping  to  push  him 
upwards.  "  Now,  drop  this  ba^  on 
the  other  side,"  we  continued,  giving 
him  the  sack  that  contained  our  im- 
plements. We  all  three  of  us  then 
followed,  and  alighted  safely  in  the 
churchyard.  It  poured  with  rain; 
and  to  enhance  the  dreariness  and 
horrors  of  the  time  and  place,  flashes 
of  lightning  followed  in  juick  suc- 
cession, shedding  a  transient  awful 
glare  over  the  scene,  revealmg  the 
white  tombstones,  the  ivy-grown 
venerable  church,  and  our  own 
figures,  a  shivering  group,  come  on 
an  unhallowed  errand!  I  perfectly 
well  recollect  the  lively  feelings  of 
apprehension — the  ''  compunctious 
visitings  of  remorse" — which  the  cir- 
cumstances called  forth  in  my  own 
breast,  and  which  I  had  no  doubt 
were  shared  by  my  companions. 

As  no  time,  however,  was  to  be 
lost,  I  left  the  group  for  an  instant 
under  the  wall,  to  search  out  the 

frave.  The  accurate  instructions  I 
ad  received  enabled  me  to  pitch  on 
the  spot  with  little  diflSculty;  and  I 
returned  to  my  companions,  who 
immediately  followed  me  to  the 
scene  of  operations.  We  had  no 
umbrellas,  and  our  great-coats  were 
saturated  with  wet ;  but  the  brandy 
we  had  recently  taken  did  us  ^ood 
service,  by  exhilarating  our  spirits, 
and  especially  those  of  Tip.  He  un- 
tied the  sack  in  a  twinkling,  and  shook 
out  the  hoes  and  spades,  &c.;  and 
taking  one  of  the  latter  himself,  he 
commenced  digging  with  auch  ener* 
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gy,  that  we  had  hardly  prepared  our- 
Belves  for  work,  before  he  had  clear- 
ed away  nearly  the  whole  df  the 
mound.  The  rain  soon  abated^  and 
the  lightning  ceased  for  a  consider- 
able interval,  though  thunder  was 
heard  occasionally  rumbling  sullen- 
ly in  the  distance,  as  if  expressing 
anger  at  our  unholy  doings — at  least 
I  felt  it  so.  The  pitchy  darkness  con- 
tinued, so  that  we  could  scarce  see 
one  another's  figures.  We  worked 
on  in  silence,  as  fast  as  our  spades 
could  be  'got  into  the  ground ;  taking 
it  in  turns,  two  by  two,  as  the  grave 
would  not  admit  of  more.  On — on 
— on  we  worked,  till  we  had  hollow- 
ed out  about  three  feet  of  earth. 
Tip  then  hastily  joined  a  long  iron 
screw,  or  borer,  which  he  thrust 
into  the  pound,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertainmg  the  depth  at  which  the 
coffin  yet  lay  from  us.  To  our  vexa- 
tion, we  found  a  distance  of  three  feet 
had  yet  to  be  got  through.  "  Sure, 
and  by  the  soul  of  St  Fatrick,  but 
we'll  not  be  down  by  the  morning !" 
aaid  Tip,  as  he  threw  down  the  in- 
Btrument,  and  resumed  his  spade. 
We  were  all  discouraged !  Oh,  how 
greatly  I  wished  myself  at  home,  in 
my  snug  little  bed  in  the  Borough  t 
How  I  cursed  the  Quixotism  that  had 
led  me  into  such  an  undertaking !  I 
had  no  time,  however,  for  reflection, 
as  it  was  my  turn  to  relieve  one  of 
the  diggers ;  so  into  the  grave  I 
jumped,  and  worked  away  as  lustily 
as  before.  While  I  was  thus  enga- 
ged, a  sudden  noise,  close  to  our  ears, 
startled  me  so,  that  I  protest  I  thought 
I  should  drop  down  dead  in  the 
grave  1  was  robbing.  T  and  my  fel- 
low-digger dropped  our  spades,  and 
all  four  stood  still  for  a  second  or 
two,  in  an  ecstasy  of  fearful  appre- 
hension. We  could  not  see  more 
than  a  few  inches  around  us,  but 
heard  the  grass  trodden  by  ap- 
proaching feet  I  They  proved  to  be 
those  of  an  ass,  that  was  turned  at 
night  into  the  churchyard,  and  had 
gone  on  eating  his  way  towards  us ; 
and,  while  we  were  standing  in  mute 
expectation  of  what  was  to  come 
next,  opened  on  us  with  an  astound- 
ing hee-haw  I  hee-haw  I  hee-haw! 
Even  after  we  had  discovered  the 
ludicrous  nature  of  the  interruption, 
we  were  too  agitated  to  laugh  I  The 
})rute  was  actually  close  upon  us, 
and  had  given  tongue  from  under  po6f 
Tip's  elbow,  having:  aJ>proached  bim 
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ftom  behind  an  he  stood  leaning  on  his 
spade.  Tip  started  suddenly  back- 
ward against  the  animal's  head,  and 
ftll  down.  Away  sprung  the  jack- 
tiss.  as  much  confounded  as  Tip, 
Kicking  and  scampering  like  a  mad 
creature  among  the  tombstones,  and 
hee-hftwing  incessantly,  as  if  a  hun- 
dred devi^  had  got  into  it  for  th6 
purpose  of  discomfiting  us.  I  felt 
so  much  fbry,  and  fear, Test  the  noise 
should  lead  to  our  discovery,  that  I 
could  have  killed  the  brute,  if  it  had 
been  within  my  reach,  while  Tip 
stammered  in  an  aflfrighted  whisper 
— «*  Och,  the  baste !  Och,  the  baste ! 
The  big  black  divel  of  a  baste  I  The 

rtiurtherous— murthering" and  a 

great  many  epithets  of  the  same  sort. 
We  gradually  recovered  from  the 
agitation  which  this  provoking  inter- 
ruption had  occasioned;  and  Tip* 
under  the  promise  of  two  bottles  of 
whisky  as  soon  as  we  arrived  safe  at 
home  with  our  prize,  renewed  his 
exertions,  and  dug  with  such  ener- 
gy, that  we  soon  cleared  away  the 
remainder  of  the  superincumbent 
earth,  and  stood  upon  the  bare  Ihl 
of  the  coflin.  The  grapplers,  with 
ropes  attached  to  them,  were  then 
fixed  in  the  sides  and  extremities, 
and  we  were  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  cofiin,  when  the  sound  of  a  hu- 
man voice,  accompanied  with  foot^- 
steps,  fell  on  our  startled  ears.  We 
heard  both  distinctlv,  and  crouched 
down  close  over  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  awaiting   in  breathless   sus- 

Sense  a  corroboration  of  our  fears. 
iter  a  pause  of  five  or  six  minutes, 
however, finding  that  the  sounds  were 
not  renewed,  we  began  to  breathe 
freer,  persuaded  that  our  ears  must 
have  aeceived  ud.  Once  more  we  re- 
sumed our  work,  succeeded  in  hoist- 
ing up  the  coffin— not  without  a  slip, 
however,  which  nearly  precipitated 
it  down  again  to  the  bottom,  with  all 
four  of  us  upon  it — and  depositing 
it  on  the  grave-side.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  use  our  screws,  or  wrench* 
ers,  we  once  more  looked  and  list- 
ened, and  listened  and  looked  ;  but 
neither  seeing  nor  hearing  any  Uiing. 
we  set  to  work,  and  pr&ed  off  the 
lid  in  a  twinkling,  and  a  transient 
glimpse  of  moonlight  disclosed  to  Uf 
the  sbrowded  inmate — all  white  and 
damp.  I  removed  the  face-doAi 
and  unpinned  the  cap,  while  M  ■■■  ■! 
loosed  the  sleeves  from  the  Jt'lllC 
Thus  wero we  engaged, wbe& B^fca^ 
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who  had  hold  oF  the  feet,  ready  to  lift    abide  the  issue.    At  the  moment  of 


them  out,  suddenly  let  them  go- 
gasped—"  Oh,  mv  God  I  there  they 
irel"  and  placed  his  hand  on  my 
arm.  He  snook  like  an  aspen  leaf. 
I  looked  towards  the  quarter  where 
his  eyes  were  directed,  and,  sure 
enough,  saw  the  figure  of  a  man— if 
not  two — moving  stealthily  towards 
us.  •*  Well,  we're  discovered,  that*s 
clear,"  I  whispered  as  calmly  as  I 
could.    "  We  shall  be  murdered!" 

groaned  E .    "  Lend  me  one  of 

the  pistols  you  have  with  you,"  said 

M ,  resolutely.    "  By ,  I'll 

have  a  shot  for  my  life,  however !" 
As  for  poor  Tip,  who  had  heard  every 
syllable  of  this  startling  colloquy, 
and  himself  seen  the  approaching 
figures,  he  looked  at  me  in  silence, 
the  image  of  blank  horror !  I  could 
have  lauffhed  even  then,  to  see  his 
staring  black  eyes— his  little  cock- 
ed ruby-tinted  nose — his  chattering 
teeth.  ••  Hush-hush  I"  said  1,  cock- 

ing  my  pistol,  while  M did  the 

same;  tor  none  but  myself  knew 
they  were  unloaded.  To  add  to  our 
consternation,  the  malienant  moon 
Withdrew  the  small  scanUing  of  light 
she  had  been  doling  out  to  us,  and 
Sunk  beneath  a  vast  cloud,  "  black 
as  Erebus,"  but  not  before  we  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  two  more  figures 
moving  towards  us  in  an  opposite 
direction.  "  Surrounded  I"  two  of 
us  muttered  in  the  same  breatii.  We 
all  rose  to  our  feet,  and  stood  toge- 
ther, not  knowing  what  to  do — un- 
able in  the  darkness  to  see  one  an- 
other distinctly.  Presently  we  heard 
a  voice  say,  "  Where  are  they  ? 
where  ?  Sure  I  saw  them !  Oh,  there 
they  are!  Halloa— halloa !" 

That  was  enough — the  signal  for 
bur  flight  Without  an  instant^  pause, 
or  uttering  another  syllable,  off  we 
sprung  like  small-shot  from  a  gun's 
mouth,  all  of  us  in  different  directions, 
we  knew  not  whither.  I  heard  the  re- 
port of  a  gun — mercy  on  me  I  and 
pelted  awav,  scarce  knowing  what  I 
was  about, dodging  among  the  graves, 
—now  coming  nxU-butt  against  a 
plaguy  tombstone,  then  stumbling 
on  the  slippery  grass— while  jsome 
one  followed  close  at  my  heels  pant- 
ing and  puffing,  but  whether  fnead 
or  foe,  I  knew  not.  At  length  I 
stumbled  against  a  large  tombstone ; 
and  finding  it  open  at  the  two  ends, 
'crept  under  i^  resolved  ther^  to 


my  ensconcing  myself,  the  sound  of 
the  person's  footsteps  who  had  fol- 
lowed me  suddenly  ceased.  I  heard 
a  splashing  sound,  then  a  kicking  and 
scrambling,  a  faintstifled  crv  o^"  U^ 
—oh— ugh J"  andall  was  still.  Doubt- 
less it  must  be  one  of  my  compa- 
nions, who  had  been  wounded.  What 
could  I  do,  however  ?  I  did  not  know- 
in  what  direction  he  lay— the  night 
was  pitch  dark— and  if  I  crept  from 
my  hiding-place,  for  all  I  knew,  I 
might  be  shot  myself.  I  shidl  nevet 
forget  that  hour— no,  never !  There 
was  I,  squatting  like  a  toad  on  the 
wet  grass  and  weeds,  not  daring  to 
do  more  than  breathe  I  Here  was  n 
predicament!  I  could  not  conjec- 
ture how  the  aiAiir  would  termf- 
nate»  Was  I  to  lie  where  I  was  till 
daylight  ?  What  was  become  of  mjr 
'  companions  ? — While  I  was  turning 
these  thoughts  in  my  mind,  and  won- 
dering ^t  all  was  so  quiet,  my  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  the  splashing  of 
water,  apparently  at  but  a  yard  or 
two's  distance,  mingled  with  the 
sounds  of  a  half-smothered  human 
voice — "  Ugh !  ugh  I  Och,  murther ! 
Murther!  murther!" — another  splash 
— **  and  isn't  it  drowned  and  kilt  I 
am" . 

"Whew!  T^  in  trouble,'*  thought 
I,  not  daring  to  speak.  Yes — it  waa 
poor  Tip,  I  afterwards  found — who 
had  followed  at  my  heels,  scamper- 
ing after  me  as  fast  as  fright  could 
drive  him,  till  his  career  was  unex- 
pectedly ended  by  his  tumblin^^ 
souse— head  over  heels,  into  a  newly- 
opened  grave  in  his  path,  with  more 
than  a  foot  of  water  m  it.  There  the 
poor  fellow  remained,  after  reco- 
vering from  the  first  shock  of  his  fall, 
not  daring  to  utter  a  word  for  some 
time,  lest  lie  should  be  discovered-^ 
straddling  over  die  water  with  his 
toes  and  elbows  stuck  into  the  loose 
soil  on  each  side,  to  support  him. 
lliis  was  his  interesting  position,  aa 
he  subsequently  informed  me,  at  the 
time  of  uttering  the  sounds  whioh 
first  attracted  my  attention.  Though 
not  aware  of  his  situation  at  the  Ume, 
I  was  almost  choked  with  laughter 
as  he  went  on  with  his  soliloquy, 
somewhat  in  this  strain :— * 

«'  Och,  Tip,  ye  ould  divel  I  Botft 
It  sarve  ye  r%ht,  ye  fool  ?  Ye  viUaUi^ 
ous  ould  ceffin-robber!   Won't  j^ 
^um  for  this  hereafter^  ye  sinner  > 
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Ulaloo !  When  ye  are  dead  yourself,    rolliog  over  each  other,  grasping  one 
'  •"       •  another's  collars,  gasping  and  pant- 

ing as  if  in  mortal  struggle.     The 
moon  suddenly  emerged,  and  who 

do  you  think,  reader,  was  E 'a 

antagonist?  Why,  the  person  whose 
appearance  had  discomfited  and  af- 
frighted us  all — OUR  COACHMAN. — 
That  worthy  individual,  alaimed  at 
our  protracted  stay,  had,  contrary 
to  our  injunctions,  left  his  coach  to 
come  and  search  after  us.  He  it  was 
whom  we  had  seen  stealing  towards 
us;  his  steps — his  voice  had  alarm- 
ed us,  for  he  could  not  see  us  dis- 
tinctly enough  to  discover  whether 
we  were  his  fare  or  not.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  whispering  my  name, 
when  we  should  all  have  understood 
one  another — when  lo,  we  all  start- 
ed off  in  the  manner  which  has  heen 
described ;  and  he  himself,  not  know- 
ing that  he  was  the  reason  of  it,  had 
taken  to  his  heels,  and  fled  for  his 
life  I  He  supposed  we  had  fallen  into 
a  sort  of  ambuscade.  He  happened 
to  hide  himself  behind  the  tomb- 
stone next  but  one  to  that  which 

sheltered  E .    Finding  all  quiet, 

he  and  E >  as  if  by  natural  con- 
sent, were  groping  from  their  hiding- 
places,  when  they  unexpectedly  fell 
foul  of  one  another— each  too  af- 
frighted to  speak— and  hence  the 
scuffle. 

After  this  satisfactory  denoue- 
ment, we  all  repaired  to  the  grave's 
mouth,  and  found  the  corpse  and 
coffin  precisely  as  we  had  left  theid. 
W^e  were  not  many  moments  in  ta- 
king out  the  body,  stripping  it,  and 
thrusting  it  into  the  sack  we  had 
brought.  We  then  tied  the  top  of 
the  sack,  carefully  deposited  the 
sbroud,  &c.,  in  the  coffin,  re-screw- 
ed down  the  lid— fearful — impious 
mockery!  and  consigned  it  once 
more  to  its  resting-place — Tip  scat- 
tering a  handful  of  earth  on  the  lid, 
and  exclaiming  reverently, — ^*  An* 
may  the  Lord  forgive  us  for  what 
we  have  done  to  ye  I"  The  coach- 
man and  I  then  took  the  body  be* 

tween  us  to  the  coach,  leaving  M ^ 

and  E ,  and  Tip,  to  fill  up  the 

grave. 

Our  troubles  were  not  yet  ended, 
however.  Truly  it  seemed  as  thous^h 
Providence  was  throwing  every  ob- 
stacle in  our  way.  Nothing  went 
right  I  On  reaching  the  spot  where 
we  bad  left  the  coacbi  benold  it  Isjr 


may  ye  be  treated  like  tliat  poor 
cratur — and  yourself  alive  to  see  it! 
Och,  hubbabool  hubbaboo!  Isn't  it 
sure  that  I'll  be  drowned,  an'  then 
it's  kilt  ril  be  I"— a  loud  «plash,  and 
a  pause  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  he 
was  re-adjusting  his  footing — **  Och, 
an'  I'm  catching  my  dith  of  could ! 
Fait,  an*  it's  a  divel  a  drop  o'  the  two 
bottles  o'  whisky  Fll  ever  see — Och, 
och,  och !"— another  splash—"  Och, 
an'  isn't  this  uncomfortable!  Och, 
an'  if  ever  I  come  out  of  this — sha'n't 
I  be  dead  before  I  do?" 

"  Tip— Tip— Tip!"  1  whispered, 
in  a  low  tone.  There  was  a  dead 
silence.  "  Tip,  Tip,  where  are  you  ? 
What's  the  matter,  eh  ?"— No  an- 
swer; but  he  muttered  in  a  low  tone 
to  himself—'*  Where  am  J,  by  my 
soul!  Isn't  it  dead,  and  kilt,  and 
drowned,  and  murthered  I  am— 
that's  all!" 

"Tip— Tip— Tip!"  I  repeated,  a 
little  louder. 

**  Tip,  indeed !  Fait,  ye  may  call, 
bad  luck  to  ye— whoever  ye  are — 
but  its  divel  a  word  '11 1  be  after  spa- 
king  to  ye." 

"  Tip,  you  simpleton!  It's  I — 
Mr r 

In  an  instant  there  was  a  sound  of 
jumping  and  splashing,  as  if  surprise 
nad  made  him  slip  from  his  stand- 
ing again,  and  he  called  out,  "  Whoo! 

WTioo !  an'  is't  you,  sweet  Mr ? 

What  is  the  matter  wid  ye  ?  Are  ye 
kilt?  Where  are  they  all?  Have  they 
taken  ye  away,  every  mother's  son 
of  you?"  he  asked  eagerly,  in  a 
breath. 

"  Wl»y,  what  are  you  doing.  Tip  ? 
Where  are  you  ?" 

"  Fait,  an'  it's  being  washed  I  am, 
in  the  feet,  and  in  the  queerest  tub 
your  honour  ever  saw !" — A  noise  of 
scuffling  not  many  yards  off  silenced 
us  both  in  an  instant.  Presently  I 
distinguished  the  voice  of  E— -, 

calling  out,—"  Help,  M !"  my 

name—"  Where  are  you  ?"  The  noise 
increased,  and  seemed  nearer  than 
before.  I  crept  from  my  lurking- 
])1ace,  and  aided  at  Tip's  resurrec-, 
tion,  and  both  of  us  hurried  towards 
the  spot  where  the  sound  came  from. 
By  the  faint  moonlight,  I  could  just 
see  the  outlines  of  two  figures  violent- 
1t  struggling  and  grappling  together. 
Before  I  could  come  up  to  them,  both 
fell  downlocked  in  each  other's  fums. 
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shovelling  OK/ r*  We  took  great  pains 
to  leave  every  thing  as  nea^  and  as 
nearly  resembling  what  we  found  it, 
as  possible,  in  order  that  our  visit 
might  not  be  suspected.  We  then 
carried  each  our  own  tools,  and  hur- 
ried as  fast  as  possible  to  our  coach, 
for  the  dim  twilight  had  already  sto- 
len a  march  upon  us,  devoutly  thank- 
ful that,  after  so  many  interruptions, 
we  had  succeeded  in  effecting  our 
object. 

It  was  broad  daylight  before  we 
reached  to  wn— and  a  wretched  coach- 
company  we  looked — all  wearied  and 
dirty — Tip  especially,  who  snored 
in  the  corner  as  comfortably  as  if  he 
had  been  warm  in  his  bed.  I  hearti- 
ly resolved,  with  him,  on  leaving  the 
coach,  that  it  should  be  "  the  divel's 
own  dear  self  only  that  should  timpt 
me  out  agin  body'snatching  P** 

*#*  The  Editor  of  these  papers  begs  to  inform  all  those  who  are  so  good 
as  to  transmit  to  him,  through  the  Publishers  of  this  Magazine,  "  Sub^ 
jects  for  Passages**— to  be  "  worked  up  in  his  peculiar  way" — that  they 
have  totally  mistaken  the  character  of  this  series  of  papers,  in  imagining 
them  to  be  any  thing  else  than  what  they  profess  to  be — the  bond  fide  re- 
sults of  the  individuars  experience.  Neither  the  Editor  of  these  "  Passages,'* 
nor  their  original  writer,  is  any  "  gatherer  of  other  men*s  stuff.'*  All  such 
uncalled-for  communications,  therefore,  ^ill  experience  the  benefit  of  the 
**  arrangements  for  instant  cremation^^  spoken  of  by  the  Editor  in  the  liist 
Number,  without  ever  reaching  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  they  are  ad- 
dressed to. 


several  yards  further  in  the  lane, 
tilted  into  the  ditch — for  the  horses, 
being  hungry,  and  left  to  themselves, 
in  their  anxiety  to  graze  on  the  ver- 
dant bank  of  the  hedge,  had  contri- 
ved to  overturn  the  vehicle  in  the 
ditch — and  one  of  the  horses  was 
kicking  vigorously  when  we  came 
up— his  whole  body  off  the  ground, 
and  resting  on  that  of  his  companion. 
We  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
righting  the  coach,  as  the  horses  were 
incliued  to  be  obstreperous.  We 
succeeded,  however— aeposited  our 
unholy  spoils  within,  turned  the 
horses'  heads  towards  the  high-road, 
and  then,  after  enjoining  Jehu  to  keep 
his  place  on  the  box,  1  went  to  see 
how  my  companions  were  getting 
on.  They  had  nearly  completed 
their  task,  and  told  me  Uiat  '*  shovel- 
ling in,  was  surprisingly  easier  than 


•  On  examining  the  body,  we  found  that  Sir '*  suspicions  were  fully  veri- 
fied. It  was  disease  of  the  heart— but  of  too  ci»mpl!cated  a  nature  to  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  general  readers.  I  never  heard  that  the  gWYs  friends  discovered  our  doings ; 
and  for  all  they  know,  she  is  now  mouldering  away  in  —  churchyard  ;  whereas, 

]n  point  of  fact,  her  bleached  skeleton  adorns 's  surgery ;  and  &  preparation  of 

her  heart  enriches 's  museum  ! 
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THB  WHIG  BUDGBT. 


^  Db  mortuis  nil  Btsl  Ixmuni,"  is 
ifae  charitable  maxim  of  private  life  | 
and  it  admits  of  application  to  the 
political  projects  or  ledslative,  as 
well  as  the  characters  of  indi?idiial 
life.  The  Whie  Budget  is  now  ex« 
%  tinct :  The  ffood  sense  of  the  nation 
has  revolted  ag^nst  its  absurdltv; 
but  important  instruction  may  do 
drawn  from  its  character*  as  to  the 
JUture  meamres  of  finance  to  which 
we  are  to  be  subjected  hj  a  reform- 
inggovemment 

That  the  Whig  Budget  is  the  most 
complete  failure  which  has  occurred 
in  the  memory  of  any  man  living,  is 
now  admitted,  even  by  the  warmest 
partisans  of  Ministers.  Between 
concessions  to  avoid,  and  retractions 
eonseouent  on  defeat,  hardly  a  vtis- 
tige  or  it  remains.  With  the  excen- 
tion  of  the  little  fragment  of  the 
^team-boat  tax,  not  one  of  the  pro- 
posed new  taxes  is  preserved;  and 
now  Government  are  to  meet  the 
public  expenses  with  the  duties  they 
nave  abandoned,  without  any  to  sup- 
ply their  place,  is  a  problem  which 
It  remains  for  them  to  solve. 

That  the  Cabinet  contains  several 
able  men  is  quite  certain.  No  one 
can  have  heard  Lord  Brougham's, 
liord  Grey's,  or  Mr  Charles  Grant's 
tpeeches,  without  being  convinced 
of  that  fact  How  then  has  it  hap- 
pened, that  from  such  a  source,  so 
miserable  a  project  has  proceeded ; 
one  which  wars  alike  against  philoso- 
phical principle,  national  integrity, 
and  important  interests?  The  an- 
swer is  to  be  found  in  the  known 
difference  between  men  of  specula- 
tion and  men  of  action,  ana  in  tiie 
homage  which  those  who  rest  on  the 
support  of  the  populace  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  tneir  wishes. 

The  taxes  proposed  to  be  taken  off 
are  those— 

On  Sea-borne  Coals. 
On  Candles. 
On  Tobacco. 
On  Calico  Prints. 


Those  to  be  imposed  were  o&-^ 

Transfers  of  Funded  Property. 
Transfers  of  Landed  Property. 
On  Canadian  Timber^ 
On  Steam-Boats. 
On  Raw  Cotton, 
On  Cape  Wine. 


The  reduction  of  the  du^  on  ( 
borne  coals  was  a  just  and  judicious 
measure.  Being  a  local  tax,  which 
pressed  with  severity  on  anecessanr 
of  life  in  the  metropolis,  from  whlck 
a  great  part  of  the  country  was  ex« 
empted,  its  removal  was  expedient. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
candles,  though  not  perhaps  so  ioH 
portent  a  boon  as  the  removal  of  the 
tax  on  soap,  or  some  other  articles 
of  primary  necessity,  may  also  be 
considered  as  unexceptionable. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  Budget 
was  a  tissue  of  philosophical  and  po- 
litical error. 

What  could  be  more  absurd  than 
the  abolition  of  the  dutv  on  tobacco  f 
Can  any  object  be  a  fairer  subiect  of 
taxation  than  one  which  is  neither  a 
necessary  nor  a  convenience  of  life, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  from  its  ge- 
neral use,  yielded  so  large  a  revenue 
as  L300,000  a-year?  What  could 
have  induced  any  rational  man  to 
have  contemplated  a  reduction  of 
this  duty,  it  is  difHcult  to  imagine. 
It  is,  literally  speakinj^,  a  tax  on  a 
disgusting  Iturwy,  which  degrades 
the  higher,  and  brutalizes  the  lower 
orders,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
fops  from  the  imitation  of  foreign  fii^ 
shion,and  by  operatives  from  tiie  ex- 
ample of  foreign  grossness.  It  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  habit  of 
smoking  permanently  injures  the 
manners  or  the  lower  orders,  and  can 
never  become  general  without  lower- 
ing the  national  character ;  and  there 
is  a  reason  for  this,  of  universal  ap- 
plication — Women  nowhere  smoke, 
and  the  practice  is  everywhere  re- 
volting to  their  feelings.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  custom,  therefore,  is  a 
continual  indulgence  of  selfish  gra- 
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tlfication  on  the  port  of  man,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  comfort  of  the  other 
Bex :  In  other  words,  a  continual  ap- 


I>roach  to  the  selfishness  and  hruta- 
ity  of  savage  life. 

Something  was  said  about  the  de- 
moralizing effect  of  the  smuggling 
of  tobacco  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land, as  the  real  motive  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  duty.  This  reason  is 
an  exact  counterpart  of  the  grounds 
assigned  for  the  fatal  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  spirits,  so  strongly  press- 
ed on  Uie  late  administration  by  the 
Edinbureh  Review.  The  answer  to 
both  is,  uiat  the  evil  sought  to  be  re- 
duced is  local  and  partial.  The  mis- 
chief done  by  removing  it  is  general, 
and  of  incomparably  greater  extent. 
For  thousands  demormized  by  High- 
land smuggling,  tens  of  thousands 
are  ruined  by  cheap  whisk j[.  For 
every  man  whose  habits  are  injured 
by  Irish  tobacco  smuggling,  twenty 
would  be  brutified  b^  the  more  ge- 
neral use  of  that  noxious  weed. 

Besides  this,  it  is  evidentljr  impos- 
sible to  impose  a  tax  on  ol^ects  of 
consumption  which  will  not  prove 
burdensome  to  some  class,  and  af- 
ford a  bounty  for  smuggling  in  some 
quarter.  The  evils  of  contraband 
trade,  how  great  soever,  are  insepa- 
rable from  a  system  of  indirect  taxa^ 
iion :  They  are  the  price  which  the 
nation  pays  for  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  raising  a  revenue,  without  its 
weight  being  perceived  by  those  who 
pay  it,  or  being  imposed  on  any  but 
articles  of  voluntary  consumption. 
This  being  evident,  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  tobacco,  if  accompanied  by 
.an  increase  of  duties  in  some  other 
quarter,  was  not  a  diminution  of  the 
evils  of  smuggling,  but  only  a  tran$' 
ference  of  them  from  one  quarter  of 
the  empire  to  another. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  ca- 
lico prints  was  equally  unfounded  in 
principle  and  expedience.  It  was 
not  felt  as  burdensome — it  was  not 
the  subject  of  any  vehement  com- 
plaint. Ingenuity  and  machinery 
bad  more  than  compensated  the  bur- 
den ;  and  in  spite  of  it,  the  British 
manufactures  of  that  description  had 
a  most  extensive  and  unprecedented 
side.  To  sacrifice  L.500,000  a-year, 
by  reducing  that  branch  of  taxation, 
was  impolitic,  both  with  reference 
fo  domestic  consumption  and  foreign 
^xp^rt    To  d^meefic  ^onsumpiicmj 


because  it  fell  on  a  branch  of  indus- 
try which  ministered  to  luxury  or 
comfort,  not  necessity ;— to  foreign 
export,  because  it  was  directed 
against  a  manufacture  in  which,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other,  the  division 
of  labour,  and  application  of  machi- 
nery, were  capable  of  effecting  an 
indefinite  reduction  of  price.  The 
continual  and  astonishing  reduction 
i^  the  price  of  printed  cottons  since 
the  peace,  is  the  clearest  proof  of 
the  capability  of  machinery  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  its  production.  An 
article  of  this  description,  which  in 
1614  cost  fifty  shillings,  can  now  be 
produced  in  Glasgow  for  six  ;  being 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  produc- 
tion, to  less  than  an  eighfh-pwrt  of 
its  former  amount  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  fabrics  of  this 
description  were,  of  all  others,  the 
fittest  subjects  of  taxation,  because, 
from  the  nature  of  the  manufacture 
employed  in  producing  them,  any 
subsidiary  burden  was  capable  of 
being  much  more  than  compensated 
by  the  increased  skill  and  diminish- 
ed cost  of  production  I  And,  in 
truth,  the  tax  was  paid  neither  by 
the  consumer  nor  the  producer,  but 
the  talent  of  the  manufacturer,  called 
into  existence  by  the  tax,  and  which, 
but  for  it,  would  have  lain  dormant 
in  the  mind  of  the  mechanist. 

But  of  all  parts  of  the  Budget,  the 
most  extraordinary  and  ruinous  was> 
theproposed  tax  on  transfers  of  stock* 

To  understand  the  merits  of  this 

Suestion,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect, 
lat  the  acts  creating  the  stock  had 
declared,  in  the  most  express  terms, 
that,  **  in  no  time  coming  should  any 
tax,  duty,  or  burden  whatsoever,  be 
imposed  upon  the  sale,  or  transfer, 
of  the  said  stock."  This  was  the 
condition  solemnly  sanctioned  by 
many  acts  of  Parliament,  on  which 
tiie  money  was  advanced  by  the  pub- 
lic creditor,  and  on  the  credit  of 
which  it  haid  passed  through  innu- 
merable hands,  and  was  now  held  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  stock.  How 
was  It  possible  to  violate  this  condi- 
tion, without  breaking  faith  with  the 
Sublic  creditor — in  other  words,  un- 
oing  the  public  faith  of  Britain  ? 
It  was  urged  by  Ministers,  that  the 
income  tax  was  a  violation  of  this 
original  compact;  and  a  speech  of 
Mr  Pitt  was  quoted  by  Mr  Chariot* 
Grants  in  wbicl^  UuitgrMlltMmBiii^ 
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declared, "  that  he  did  not  regard  it 
as  any  violation  of  the  slightest  faith 
of  Government  to  impose  a  tax  on 
the  income  derived  from  stock,  when 
imposed  equally  at  the  same  time  on 
the  income  derived  from  ever^  other 
source,  because  the  nation  was  not 
pledged  to  keep  the  income  derived 
from  the  funds  entirely  free  of  taxa- 
tion, but  only  not  to  impose  any  par^ 
ticular  tax  on  that  species  of  proper- 
ty." These  words,  thus  cautiously 
guarded  and  restricted  to  the  imposi- 
non  of  antmtWr^a/taXyWere  seriously 
quoted  by  Mr  Grant  as  supporting  a 
particular  duty  of  one  half  per  cent 
on  the  transfer  of  funded  stock.  No- 
thing can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
principle  of  Mr  Pitt  had  no  sort  of  ^>- 
plication,  unless  the  proposed  trans- 
fer duty  on  stock  were  extended  at  the 
same  time  to  every  other  alienation. 
Now,  the  tax  proposed  was  soldy 
on  transfer  of  stock  and  land.  The 
sale  of  manufactured  articles  to  any 
amount :  of  ships,  furniture,  mova- 
bles of  every  sort,  cattle,  grain,  farm 
produce,  &c.  were  entirely  free  from 
any  imposition.  Here,  then,  was  a 
particular  duty  laid  on  the  fund  and 
landholders,  directly  contrary  to  the 
plighted  national  faith  to  the  former 
of  these  parties.  It  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  such  a  measure,  if  carried  into 
effect,  would  not  have  been  a  direct 
breach  of  national  faith. 

Supposing  it  had  been  as  true  as 
it  in  reality  was  false,  diat  Mr  Pitt 
had,  by  the  income-tax,  infringed  the 
condition  on  which  the  stock  was 
subscribed,  was  that  ainr  reason  why 
so  great  a  violation*  of  faith  should 
be  repeated?  Because  a  man,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  extreme  want, 
has  once  committed  theft,  is  that  any 
reason  whv  the  crime  should  be  again 
committea,  when  no  such  palliating 
circumstance  exists?  Because  the 
nation,  during  the  difficulties  of  a 
mortal  conflict,  was  obliged  to  tax 
the  fundholders,  along  with  other 
classes,  is  that  any  excuse  for  the  im- 
position of  a  similar  burden  on  him 
alone,  during  a  period  of  profound 
peace? 

It  mav  be  added  that  the  tax  on 
the  funds,  apparently  directed  against 
the  rich,  was,  in  reality,  levelled  at 
the  most  meritorious  and  valuable  of 
the  poorer  classes.  The  public  debt 
constitutes  the  great  deposit  of  the 
'  myingspf  theoatioDianamoreespe- 
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daily  of  the  middling  and  lower  or- 
ders. Thiis  is  sufficiently  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that  the  funded 
proprietors  are  280,000  in  number, 
and  that  two-thirds  of  the  three  per 
cents  are  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
permanently  use  their  stock  as  a 
source  of  income.  The  tax,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  burden  on  the  bankers 
of  Lombard  Street,  or  the  capitalists 
of  London,  but  on  the  little  stock  of 
the  shopkeeper,  and  the  savings  of 
the  poor.  The  ereat  and  meritorious 
investments  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Societies,  the  resource  of  the  mid- 
dling, and  of  the  Savings'  Banks,  the 
deposit  of  the  poorer  orders,  were 
all  threatened  by  the  proposed  mea- 
sure. No  less  than  L.ld,000,000  is 
lodged  in  the  three  per  cents  from  the 
Savmes'  Banks,  and  this  sum,  from 
its  belonging  to  the  humblest  classes, 
is,  in  an  especial  manner,  liable  to 
be  frequently  drawn  out,  that  is,  to 
be  frequently  brought  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  tax. 

But  the  ruinous  tendency  of  this 
tax  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  ac- 
tual and  immediate  operation.  It  is 
as  a  precedent  of  violation  of  national 
faith  that  it  is  chiefly  of  importance. 
Considered  in  this  view,  it  would 
have  inflicted  a  lasting  and  irreme- 
diable wound  on  the  national  credit> 
of  which  the  bitter  fruits  would  have 
been  experienced  in  the  next  crisis 
of  the  national  fortunes.  In  vain 
would  government,  on  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  scenes  of  financial 
difficulty  with  those  which  were  so 
common  during  the  late  war,  have 
sought  to  impledge  the  national  re- 
sources for  immediate  assistance; 
the  fatal  precedent  of  1881  would 
have  risen  up  in  judgment  against 
them,  and  the  nation  been  under  tlie 
necessity  of  guaranteeing  the  capi- 
talist against  future  spoliation  by  the 
severitv  of  present  exaction.  Good 
faith  with  nations  is  like  honesty  with 
individuals ;  it  can  never  be  violated 
without  ^e  consequences  visitine 
the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation  of  those  who  have  broken 
It. 

Nor  would  this  first  grand  prece- 
dent of  injustice  have  been  less  fatal, 
as  a  measure  of  relief,  to  succeeding 
governments.  We  have  seen  how 
gladly  the  ministers  recurred,  to  the 
precedent,  so  little  in  point,  or  rather 
so  decidedly  against  them,  of  JUr 
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Pitt  and  the  income  tax.  How  gladi y, 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  mo* 
tives,  would  succeeding  administra- 
tions have  recurred  to  the  Whi^ 
budget  I  How  triumphantly  would 
they  have  referred  to  this  grand  ex- 
ample of  a  concession  to  necessity 
to  justify  future  violations  of  good 
faith,  from  still  lower  motives,  or 
under  the  pressure  of  inferior  diffi- 
culty I — Majus  et  minus  non  variant 
speciem  is  a  maxim  of  morality  not 
less  than  law ;  the  Jirst  step  in  the 
career  of  iniquity  is  the  one  which 
must  be  resisted ;  when  it  is  once 
taken,  the  difficulty  of  ulterior  resist- 
ance is  increased  with  every  devia- 
tion from  rectitude  which  has  been 
made. 

The  proposed  duty  on  transfers  of 
hmd  was  as  objectionable,  on  the 
footing  of  political  expedience,  as  that 
on  funded  property  was  on  principles 
of  public  justice.  If  there  is  any  one 
circumstance  more  than  another  to 
be  regretted  in  the  present  political 
state  of  Britain,  it  is  the  small  extent 
to  which  the  investments  of  the  poor 
are  directed  towards  land,  anci  the 
consequent  engrossing  of  estates  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors 
—while  the  landed  proprietors  of 
France  are  above  4,000,000,  those 
of  Britain  do  not  exceed  50,000. 
This  is  an  evil  of  the  very  first  mag- 
nitude, both  with  reference  to  the 
stability  of  the  state  and  the  habits 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  perceive  from  what  cause 
this  anomalous  state  of  things  has 
arisen.  The  expense  of  making  out 
feudal  titles,  and  the  heavy  duty  on 
the  disposition,  operate  as  a  complete 
bar  Against  the  investment  of  small 
savings  in  land.  The  ad  valorem 
duty  of  one  per  cent,  coupled  with 
the  expense  of  legal  titles,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  five  per  cent  more  on 
small  properties,  are  such  serious 
burdens,  that  the  lower  orders  nevei; 
think  of  investing  their  savings  in 
that  species  of  property,  but  either 
put  them  in  a  bank,  or  in  the  funds, 
which  costs  comparatively  nothing. 
Because  these  burdens  were  not  u- 
ready  sufficiently  great,  the  Ministers 
proposed  to  put  an  additional  tax 
of  naif  a  per  cent  on  transfers  of 
land ;  the  effect  of  which  would  have 
-  been  xo  close  the  door  altogether 


against  this  salutary  species  of  In* 
vestment 

This  is  a  matter  of  the  very  utmost 
importance  for  the  future  habits  of 
the  lower  orders.  No  man  knows 
better  than  Lord  Brougham  the 
powerful  influence  of  habits  of  fru- 
gality and  foresight  on  their  charac- 
ter, or  the  necessity  of  a  secure  in- 
vestment to  promote  the  growth  of 
such  habits  among  them,  m  his  Co« 
lonial  Policy  he  has  pointed  it  out  in 
the  clearest  manner.*  How,  then, 
has  it  happened  that  a  Whig  cabinet, 
composed  of  men  professing  the  ut- 
most regard  for  the  labouring  classes, 
should  begin  their  career  by  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  weaken  these  ha- 
bits ;  to  prevent  altogether  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  with  all  its  consequent 
blessings,  by  the  Industrious  poor, 
and  to  diminish  the  security  ana  pro- 
fits of  that  ^eat  investment,  which 
embraces  nine-tenths  of  the  savings 
of  the  nation  ? 

The  duty  on  Canadian  timber,  now 
fortunately  abandoned,  was  another 
part  of  the  Budget  utterly  Inexpli- 
cable, both  on  the  previous  principles 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  on  tne  plain- 
est dictates  of  expedience.  Lord 
Brougham's  work  on  Colonies  was 
expressly  intended  to  point  out  the 
superiority  of  the  Colonial  over  the 
Foreign  Trade,  on  account  of  the 
profit  oeing  double  to  the  nation,  from 
the  intercourse  with  its  colonies,  and 
single  only  on  Its  commerce  with  fo- 
reign states.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  observation  was  well 
founded.  Colonies  are  to  be  regard- 
ed, according  to  his  well-known  ex- 
pression, as  ^distant  provinces  of  the 
emplre."t  The  wealth  ^Ined  bjr 
the  trade  witli  Canada,  ennches  both 
the  British  merchant  In  the  St  Law- 
rence who  exports  timber,  and  the 
British  manufacturer  in  England  who 
exports  cottons.  The  profit  is  felt 
**  at  both  ends,"  and  both  flow  Into 
the  British  treasury.  But  the  trade 
with  the  United  States  enriches  onlu 
one  of  these  parties,  viz.  the  English 
manufacturer ;  the  profit  at  the 
other  end  goes  Into  the  pockets  of 
the  American  merchant ;  and  instead 
of  adding  to  the  sum  of  British 
wealth,  tends  directly  to  strengthen 
the  resources  of  his  rival.  This  dis- 
tinction is  of  the  utmost  importance, 


Colonial  Policy,  I.  32. 
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and  flli^trntw  tlja  great  f  upeFiority 
or  tbe  colonial  over  any  other  forei|[i^ 
t[ada|  of  ^Q  Irada  u|  rtwbef  w\th 
Ci^nadft,  for  ^J^ftinplp,  py^r  tha^  witl^ 
Sfor^ray* 

gu^  farther,  the  timber  trade  U 
COQpeoted  with  another  aD4  4  «til^ 
Qiore  mopaentou9  eonsld^rationr  {t 
ia  of  tbe  utmost  niometit  to  ti  lo&rl? 
tique  pQwer  to  have  it«  naval  fe« 
aQurcea  i^jfMfVi  if$e(f^  9,nd  to  d6peii4 
<)n  ftp  foreign  power  rof  the  mate? 
rial9  of  iu  national  dpfance,  Thi« 
statQ  of  things  waa  fa«t  approaching 
(^  thia  coMntryr  TbQ  Oa^ia^i  fo^ 
re9ta  werfi  yieliliqg  an  ine^^austv- 
f)le  auppljr  of  timber  for  the  navy; 
and  )ti  cliniiiite  promi8e4-tQ  render 
that  imoortaqt  oopendency  the  nurr 
4ery  of  all  tt^e  §tQre«  required  in 
Bhipa,  T\hB  alleged  lilferiority  of 
the  wood  waA  diiproved  t>y  the  hcu 
Uittt  at  the  very  Mma  when  the 
budget  was  brought  forwardt  .^e 
newspapers  contained  advertise 
menta  for  ^  grei|t  mm\y  of  Canadian 
un^b(»r  for  tfte  use  oftbe  royal  i|avy» 
For  man/  mrpo^s,  t)ie  ^inarloan 
^ood  ie  fulfv  aa  good  a»  tbe  }f orwe* 
gian;  an4  if  for  otbers  it  !«  not  80» 
fbe  differeupe  ia  compeniated  by  tba 
great  differeiice  in  price.  Qt  the  im-r 
pqrtance  of  having  our  Wa}  ra« 
aoi|r(^  witbm  ourselvea>  ample  evU 
4ence  waa  affbr4ed  by  the  arnfe4 
neutrality  of  the  northern  powera  in 
1780,  tbfi  coalition  of  the  Baltie 
»tatea  ni^nat  fijpgland  in  |900,  and 
the  ploaing  of  all  friendly  barboura 
fn  th^  quarter  after  the  treaty  of  Til* 
ait  in  1807.  Of  this  immense  adyanv 
t^ge  the  nation  was  Co  be  gratuitous* 
)v,  and  without  any  compensationi 
4epriye4  by  tbe  prpposed  duty  on 
the  timber  broii|[bt  from  our  Transr 
atlantic  possessions. 

The  trade  wjtb  Canada  has  become 
pf  immense  importance*  It  amounts 
to  400,OQO  tons  annually,  being  about 
^Jff^  part  of  the  whole  trade  pf  the 
empire  I  while  the  trade  with  North 
America  employs  only  80,000^ 
Great  Britain  eiyoys  the  exclusive 
rifht  of  supplying  these  colonies 
with  manufactures;  and  articles  of 
that  description,  tp  the  value  of 
14.2,700,000,  are  annually  sent  to  her 
American  colonies.  Tbe  seamen  em^ 
ployed  in  tbis  trade  are  1  %700 ;  while 
tbpae  enflii^  in  ^  intarcoune  with 


If  ortb  America  are  onl^  3646 1  Theae 
facts  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
this  traffic,  both  as  a  nursery  for  sea* 
men,  a  ypnt  for  manufactures,  and  a 
storebouse  of  naval  resources.  It  is 
rapidly  increasing,  having  quadru- 
pled in  the  last  ten  years ;  and  at  a 
similar  rate  of  progress  it  would 
soon  amount  to  a  half  of  the  whole 
foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain. 

Extreme  delicacy  is  required  in 
the  management  of  these  colonies. 
Though  warmly  attached  to  the  mo- 
ther countries,  Uieir  inhabitants  are  of 
an  extremely  jealous  and  irascible 
4ispositioo.  many  very  serious  dis- 
putes have  arisen  between  Uie  British 
governor  and  the  colonial  legislature. 
The  tenure  of  our  authority  is  ex- 
tremely slender.  It  might  be  snapped 
aaunder  in  a  moment ;  and  the  Ame» 
rican  4ominiQn  established  from  the 
Froaen  Oceau  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Tbe  advantages  afforded  by  tbe  pre- 
aent  low  etate  pf  the  duties  on  Um- 
ber, is  at  present  the  chief  link  whicb 
unites  them  to  the  mother  country. 
Wbat  the  consequences  wpuld  have, 
been  of  the  removal  of  this  advan- 
ce, may  easily  be  foreseen.. 

\ybnt  were  the  advantages  pro? 
pose4  to  counterbalance  these  enor- 
mous evils  in  the  proposed  chanse  pf 
tbe  duties  ?  Nothing ;  but  that  » or-: 
way  timber  should  be  encouraged  ip 
preference  to  Canadian;  in  other 
Words»  a  stranger's  property  rather 
than  our  own  subjects.  So  obstinate- 
jy  did  Ministers  cling  to  this  deter- 
mination to  encourage  foreigners  in- 
ttea4  of  ourselves,  tbat  after  they 
lad  been  compelled  to  abandon  the 
g reposed  inm-eme  of  the  duties,  they 
rougbt  in  a  prospective  resolution 
to  loifi^r  the  duties  on  Norwegian 
timber  in  1832;  that  is,  since  they 
could  not  i^po^e  a  burden  on  their 
pwn  aubiects,  they  were  at  laast  de- 
termined to  tahe  it  ({ff  the  inhabit- 
ants pf  foreign  states  I 

It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  purcbaae 
good  wood  cheap;  but  this  is  a 
trifling  object  in  comparison  of  the 
disadvantages  at  which  it  was  to  be 
acquired.  The  tra4e  with  Norway  is 
important ;  but  it  is  not  of  a  tenth 
part  pf  tbe  importance  of  the  Cana- 
dian commerce — ^to  sacrifice  tbe 
great  and  vital  interests  bound  up  in 
^€ol<»ial  timber  trade  to  the  proa- 
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Hal,  WM  lo  ei^pose  iha  cultivatioii  qf 
4>al  iuriicl9  at  ijia  Gape  to  certam 
destruction.  The  propose  rise  from 
3a,  a4i  to  /»•,  M.  MaUoQ,  would  at 
vn^  bluw  liave  annihilated  both  the 
growth  aad  the  (SQminerce  in  Cape 
wine.  Nolwitbiint.l^Q,000, vested 
tn  theao  employments  on  the  faith  of 
the  proWction  of  (be  British  Sututes, 
would  bavo  tH»ei|  dastroyed.  For 
what  purpoaa  was  ibis  great  sacrir 
4ea  to  be  opmmitted.  and  the  pros? 
parity  of  an  infani  colony  to  be  nip! 
Wthobud?  To  follow  the  phantom 
of  Fraa  Trade,  at  the  aipense  of  our 
beal  inltresta  i  |o  deatroy  our  own 
eolonial  industry,  in  ordar  to  encouTf* 
pgo  thai  of  our  hareditary  rirals, 

Gape  wine,  i|  is  aaid,  is  of  an  in* 
fertor  qualit^«-ao  il  is;  but  is  that 
any  reason  for  totally  4NEtingui8bipg 
ingrowth?  It  is  not  po  good  as  cW 
fol  or  ohamnaffna  i  but  is  that  a  su0i» 
olanl  mmno  ror  suUeeting  it  to  the 
same  import  dutiaa  ?  llnleas  the  duty 
bears  soine  proportion  to  the  value  of 
Iba  article  taxed,  i|  must  operate  as 
a  prohibitioa.  If  wine  worth  Is.  6d« 
Mottla  is  subjected  %o  the  same 
purdan  aa  that  worth  5s,,  of  course 
tiie  formar  will  disapoear  from  the 
marlcet.  If  wina  raised  at  the  southt 
arn  extramlty  of  Africa  is  taxed  as 
heavily  aa  Uiat  raised  on  the  Ca^ 
ronne,  the  aultivation  must  speedily 
eease  at  the  distant  point 

Tba  motive  for  this  extraordinary 
lax  cannot  be  divined.  It  cert^nly 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  cheapen- 
tag  any  kind  of  wine  in  the  market 
to  double  the  duties  on  that  pro* 
duced  at  the  Gape.  The  interests  of 
the  middling  orders  evidently  re^ 
quire  thai  cXu^  wines  should  be  aci- 
eesaibla  to  limited  fortunes:  and  how 
is  thia  fta  be  done,  if  the  cheapest 
winea  now  raised  are  to  be  elevated 
in  price  by  tim  Unpoaition  of  the 
aaoM  dvtiea  aa  thoaa  levied  on  tba 
faaslwfpaaafFffaiMhgrowyiF  Mi<' 
jrialipi  |f«pMai  la  i^  dm  4iita 


on  champana  fmd  clare(  froin  7a.  tg 
4s*  4d.  a-gaUoQ ;  and  to  raise  those 
imposed  on  Gape  Madeira  to  the 
same  amount,  or  in  other  words,  to 
enable  the  rich  man  to  ponsume  hif 
luxuries  at  a  cheaper,  and  compel  the 
poor  one  to  purpha^e  his  neceasariea 
at  a  dearer  rate. 

The  duty  on  raw  cottons,  calcula- 
ted as  likely  to  produce  L.600,OOQ, 
|s  equally  inexplicable  both  on  prin? 
ciple  and  expedience.  ProfessinR  to 
Wish  to  lighim  the  springs  of  ipaus- 
trvi*  to  cheapen  the  raw  produce, 
which  enters  into  and  forms  the  sub* 
Stratum  of  our  manufactures,  they 
brought  forward  a  proposal  to  b^r^ 
i(fm  the  article  wbicn  forms  the  sta? 
pie  manufacture  of  Englandf  The 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  has 
now  risen  to  such  an  extrnordinary 
height,  that  no  less  than  227,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  were  imported  intq 
the  empire  in  the  year  1828,  being 
nearly  j^ae  Hm^s  what  it  was  at  tba 
conclusion  of  Uie  war.  The  work- 
ing up  of  cotton  ffoods  is  bv  far  the 
most  important  oranch  of  Britisb 
pumufacturinfiT  industry  i  in  fact  i| 
is  equal  to  aU  our  other  manufacr 
tures  put  together.  Ilow  is  the  im- 
position of  a  burden  on  the  stapli 
pf  this  immense  branch  of  industry 
(0  be  defended  ?  Proceeding  on  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  anq  op  the 
experienced  benefit  of  reducing  the 
duties  on  raw  silk,  by  what  extraorr 
dinary  process  did  Ministers  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  by  raising  the 
duties  on  raw  cotton,  the  springs  of 
that  important  branch  of  industry 
would  be  lightened  ? 

By  increasing  the  prime  cost  of 
the  article,  an  increase  is  given  to 
the  ultimate  price,  incomparably 
greater  than  the  mere  addition  of  the 
newly  imposed  duty.  The  cost  of 
production,  the  original  outlay  being 
increased,  the  capital  expended  on 
the  article  in  all  the  subsequent 
hands  through  which  it  goes,  must 
be  increasecTalso.  A  larger  outlay 
is  required  for  manufacturing  it,  for 
aelling  it  to  the  wholesale  merchant 
for  disposing  of  it  in  the  retail  trade. 
Every  one  of  these  persons  must 
have  his  profit  on  the  enlarged  ad- 
vance he  18  required  to  make.  The 
prejudicial  effect  of  such  an  addition 
to  the  original  outlay  has  been  dia- 
tinatly  prova4  by  the  rasuit  of  the 
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tides,  where  the  elevation  of  price 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  was  always 
incomparably  greater  than  the  tax 
imposed;  for  this  evident  reason, 
that  all  the  subsequent  hands  through 
whom  it  went,  levied  an  additional 
profit  on  their  enlarged  outlajr.  The 
same  effect  must  have  followed  the 
increased  duty  on  cotton ;  and  this 
was  proposed  by  an  administration 
professing  to  lighten  the  springs  of 
manufacturing  industry  I 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  proposed 
duty  would  have  pressed  with  pecu-* 
liar  severity  upon  the  working  class* 
es,  while  it  would  have  been  com- 
paratively unfelt  by  their  superiors. 
Cotton  goods  have  now  become  an 
absolute  necessary  to  the  lower  or* 
ders;  they  appear  in  the  shirts, 
stockings,  trowsers,  and  waistcoats, 
of  the  men;  in  the  gowns,  petti* 
coats,  shifts,  caps,  and  stockings,  of 
the  women;  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
penditure  for  clothing  of  every  poor 
family,  is  for  articles  worked  out  of 
this  material.  The  proposed  tax 
would  necessarily  have  raised  the 
price  of  all  these  articles,  unless  the 
Increasing  skill  of  the  manufacturers 
could  have  counteracted  this  effect 
by  a  still  farther  extended  applica- 
tion of  machinery.  This  could  not 
have  been  done  without  diminishing 
the  employment  of  the  operatives 
employed  in  those  departments.  In 
either  view,  the  lower  orders  must 
have  suffered  from  the  proposed 
duty;  if  the  price  of  cotton  goods 
was  raised,  this  would  at  once  and 
universally  have  abridged  their  com- 
forts; if  not,  this  could  have  been 
effected  only  by  their  diminished 
enoployment. 

By  being  imposed  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  not  on  the  manufactured 
article,  in  any  of  its  subsequent 
stages^  the  advance  of  price  would 
in  a  peculiar  and  most  unequal  man- 
ner nave  pressed  on  the  labouring 
classes.  The  cotton  articles  which 
they  consume  are  those  of  the  coarser 
fabric,  in  which  the  original  cost  of 
the  article  bears  a  ^reat  proportion 
to  the  subseauent  charge  of  its  ma- 
nufacture. What  the  higher  orders 
again  principally  require  are  the  finer 
and  more  manufactured  kinds,  where 
the  chief  part  of  the  price  arises 
from  the  costly  processes  to  which 
the  original  materials  are  subjected ; 
of  course,  the  enhancement  of  price 


by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  the 
raw  material  is  much  greater  in  the 
first  class  than  in  the  second.  The 
difference  would  hardly  have  been 
perceived  in  the  splendid  shawl 
which  adorns  the  figure,  or  the  rich-' 
ly-worked  stockings  which  set  off 
Uie  ankles  of  the  lady  of  fuhion; 
but  it  would  have  been  sensibly  felt 
by  the  artisan  when  he  came  to  pur- 
chase the  coarse  shirts,  moleskin 
jackets,  or  dimity  petticoats,  which 
constituted  the  clothing  of  himself 
and  his  family. 

Lastly  came  the  duty  on  steam* 
boats,  a  tax  imposed  seemingly  for 
no  other  reason  but  to  leave  no  prin- 
ciple of  philosophy  un violated,  and 
no  enjoyment  of  the  poor  unaffected 
by  fiscal  regulations.  If  there  is  any 
one  principle  more  firmly  fixed  than 
another  by  political  economy,  it  is 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  an  ex- 
tended, cheap,  and  rapid  internal  com^ 
munication.  In  this  particular,  the 
conclusions  of  experience  are  per- 
fectly in  unison  with  the  deductions 
of  reason;  and  the  beneficial  effect 
of  rail-roads,  canals,  and  highways^ 
is  universally^  felt  and  acknowledged. 
The  wonderful  effects  of  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  navigation  were 
only  beginning  to  develope  them- 
selves; whole  regions  were  starting 
into  activity  under  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence; the  remoter  provinces  of 
the  empire  were  brought  close  to 
the  metropolis  by  its  means,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  climate  and  soil  com- 

Eensated,in  many  extensife  districts, 
y  mere  proximity  to  the  sea-coast 
In  Scotland,  In  narticiflar,  steam* 
boats  had  proved  or  extraordinary  and 
unlooked  for  utility.  The  deeply 
indented  coast  and  numerous  islands 
of  the  western  counties  were  start- 
ing in  consequence  into  life  and  ac- 
tivity. Evdry  man  who  had  the  sea 
at  his  door  found  himself  within  an 
easy  journey  of  the  most  opulent  dis- 
tricts; and  farm  produce,  hitherto 
useless  for  want  of  a  market,  found 
a  rapid  and  increasing  sale.  Seventjr 
steam-boats  dally  passed  up  and 
dpwn  the  Clyde;  tour  boats  went 
daily  to  Inverary  from  Glasgow,  a 
town  not  visited,  fifteen  years  ago,  by 
a  single  public  conveyance;  ca^e 
were  sent  every"  week  from  Moray- 
shire to  London  by  water;  the  lam 
and  garden  produce  of  ^gyleshif^ 
was  daily  brought  to  GlfMg9W>  ioid 
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an  immeDse  commerce  carried  on  ia 

K>tatoeB  from  the  Mull  of  Cantire  to 
ublio.  In  the  most  remote  and 
hitherto  unfrequented  districts  of  the 
West  Highlands,  the  arrival  of  a 
steam-boat  every  day  afforded  both 
the  means  of  communication  with 
more  civilized  quarters^  and  the  op- 
portunity of  disposine  of  the  fruits 
of  their  mdustry  to  advantage ;  and 
under  the  benignant  influence  of  in- 
creasing intercourse  with  mankind, 
civilisation  was  advancing,  know- 
ledge extending,  and  the  inveterate 
indolence  of  the  Celtic  character 
givinff  way  to  the  artificial  wants  of 
polished  life. 

Of  most  of  these  Immense  advan- 
tages, which  Scotland  had  begun  and 
Ireland  might  hope  to  reap  from 
steam-navigation,  this  country  would 
have  been  deprived  by  the  proposed 
duty.  The  tax  of  Is.  a-head  on  all 
passengers  would  have  doubled,  in 
most  cases,  in  many  quadrupled  the 
expense  of  water  conveyance.  At 
the  numerous  ferries  which  intersect 
the  Western  Highlands,  it  would  hare 
operated  as  a  complete  and  impass- 
able barrier.  With  so  little  local 
knowledge  was  this  tax  originally 
imposed,  that  the  same  duty  was  laid 
on  a  passenger  on  crossing  an  incon- 
siderable ferry,  as  on  a  voyage  from 
Edinburgh  to  London,  and  the  total 
produce  of  the  tax  estimated  at 
L.  100,000 — whereas  it  was  ascertain- 
ed, that,  in  the  Prith  of  Forth  tilone, 
its  amount  would  be  L.  18,000  a-year. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  was  a 
tax  levied  peculiarly,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively, on  the  best  and  most  inno- 
cent enjoyments  of  the  poor.  Many 
other  luxuries  degrade  the  life,  and 
ruin  the  character,  of  the  lower  or- 
ders. Tobacco  brutalizes  their  ha- 
bits, spirits  poison  die  mind  as  well 
as  weaken  the  body ;  but  the  cheap 
travelling  which  steam-navigation  in- 
troduceof  produced  nothing  but  be- 
neficial effects.  For  tlie  pale  and 
sickly  mechanic  or  operative  work- 
man to  escape  from  the  smoke  and 
contagion  of  cities,  and  visit  the  tran- 
quil and  beautiful  scenes  of  the  coun- 
try, was  an  enjoyment  to  all  of  the 
most  innocent,  to  some  of  the  most 
elevating  kind.  None  could  be  bru- 
talized by  visiting  Inverary,  Loch 
Lomond,  or  Loch  Jn ess;  many  might 


975 

be  wakened  by  such  unlooked-for 
gratification  to  a  sense  of  the  base- 
ness of  sensual  and  the  superiority 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  Ihe  same 
Budget  which  proposed  to  burden 
these  innocent  and  elevating  enjoy- 
ments, rendered  it  cheaper  to  chew 
and  smoke  tobacco;  and  this  was 
the  system  of  the  partisans  of  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  the  friends 
of  the  poor  I 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Whig  Bud- 
get; now  happily  extinct,  except  as 
a  monument  of  rash  and  ill-consi- 
dered legislation,  and  as  a  warning 
to  future  times  of  what  may  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  continued  influ- 
ence of  the  same  interests  which  have 
produced  this  abortion. 

The  explanation  of  this  measure 
is  to  be  round  in  the  words  with 
which  Lord  Althorpe  concluded  his 
speech  introducing  it :  "  This  Bud- 
get will  be  liked  by  the  manufac- 
turers, but  not  by  the  fundholder.** 
Ministers  were  quite  aware  that  they 
were  trenching  on  the  interests  both 
of  the  capitalist  and  of  the  merchant; 
that  they  were  taxing  the  colonies, 
and  breaking  faith  with  the  public 
creditor;  but  they  were  willing  to 
incur  their  displeasure  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  manufacturers.  Such 
is  the  consequence  of  being  govern- 
ed by  an  administration,  who  rest  on 
popular  favour,  and  are  impelled  to 
sacrifice  the  best  interests  of  the  em- 
pire to  maintain  their  interest  with 
the  populace  in  the  great  cities. 

It  is  in  this  view,  that  the  conside- 
ration of  the  late  Budget  is  chiefly 
of  value.  It  points  to  tSe  course  of 
policy  which  has  been  adopted  by  a 
popular,  and  must  be  followed  vp  by 
a  reforming  ministry.  The  same 
causes,  which,  in  opposition  to  prin- 
ciple, philosophy,  and  expedience, 
compelled  the  cabinet  into  the  pro- 
posed measures  of  finance,  must  ope- 
rate with  increased  force,  when  ad- 
ditional power  is  given  to  the  popular 
voice,  and  greater  sway  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest  in  the  legisla- 
ture. 

The  important  and  vital  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  population 
of  Great  Britain  are  engaged  in  trade 
and  manufactures,  and  only  one- third 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,*  is  de- 
cisive on  this  point.    The  increasing 
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preponderance  of  tbe  manufacturing 
over  the  affricuUural  interest,  hai 
ionff  been  felt  In  the  legislature ;  but 
under  tbe  new  system  of  introdu- 
cing all  the  householders  inhabiting  m 
house  rented  at  L.iO  arjrear  and  up- 
wardS)  it  will  evidently  become  over- 
whelming. What  the  measures  are 
which  they  will  Jbrce  upon  govern- 
ment may  be  judged  of  by  those  which 
were  adopted  to  conciiiate  their 
good-will.  Confiscation  of  the  funds, 
under  the  name  of  taxes  on  transfers 
or  on  equitable  ac^ustment:  the  with- 
drawing of  all  protecting  duties  on 
the  produce  of  the  colonies :  the  sa- 
crifice of  every  other  interest,  to  fur- 
nish cheap  articles  of  necessity  or 
convenience,  to  the  sovereign  mu]ti=> 
lude  in  the  towns  of  the  empire,  will 
and  must  be  the  future  policy  of  the 

fovemment  The  landed  interest  will 
e  sacrificed  by  a  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  to  procure  their  favour  by  th^ 
cheap  price  of  bread ;  the  Canadas 
will  be  lost,  in  the  attempt  to  throw 
open  the  trade  in  timber^j  the  West 
Indies  in  the  conflagration  conse- 
quent on  the  sudden  emancipaUoa 
of  the  negroes,  or  in  the  losses  ari- 
sing from  a  free  trade  in  sugar ;  the 
feast  India  interest,  deprived  of  the 
exclusive  trade  to  China,  will  be  re^ 
duced  to  the  doubtful  and  perilous 
sovereignty  of  a  distant  continent 
These  effects  may  not  all  follow  at 
once — considerable  periods  may 
elapse  between  each  successive  step  | 
but  their  ultimate  establishment  un- 
der a  reformed  parliament  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  niffht  succeeds  day; 

The  facts,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  voted  against  Minis- 
ters on  the  Timber  question,  sup- 
ported them  on  Reform  $  that  the 
funds  maintain  their  value  notwith- 
standing tlu)  tempest  with  which  they 
are  menaced;  that  tbe  city  of  London 


has  returned  all  its  imembers  liet  ottlf 
in  the  reforming,  but  the  radical  lat** 
rest(  and  thai  the  landed  freeholders 
have  aJmost  everywhere  returned  re- 
forming candidates  at  the  late  elec- 
tions, are^  among  tiie  most  extra* 
ordinary  incidents  of  this  eventful 
age.  They  demonstrate  how  little 
the  march  of  intellect  has  added  to 
the  real  knowledge  of  mankind^  and 
how  scanty  is  the  stock  of  political 
information  in  the  world,  notwith- 
standing the  incessant  discussions  of 
the  newspapers.  The  fundholdera 
fondly  imagine  that  their  dividends 
will  be  as  regularly  paid  hf  a  reform* 
ed  as  a  constitutional  ParliameatS 
the  shipping  owners,  that  the  idteresl 
of  navigation  will  be  as  steadily  ad» 
hered  to  by  the  sovereign  multitude 
as  by  the  ancient  and  stable  Britisk 
Croverament:  the  colonial  proprle^ 
tors,  that  the  vast  fabric  of  the  emt»tre 
will  be  as  securely  held  together  hf 
the  unstable  many,  as  the  stable  few ; 
the  farmery  that  the  interests  of  atfri» 
culture  will  be  as  well  attendea  te 
in  the  Chapel  of  St  Stephen  by  the 
delegates  of  the  nMnufacturerSi  Im 
the  representatives  of  the  landed 
property.  On  they  go  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  supporting  each  other  in  the 
cry  for  reform,  undl  at  length  tke^r 
have  returned  a  ParllAmeat  conpe* 
sed  of  such  Daaterials,  thai  even  4 
reforming  administration  trettble  fof 
the  coBsequencei.  All  this  has  lekett 
place  at  the  very  tinie  that  the  warv> 
ing  fire  ef  revolution  was  devaetating 
the  European  continent;  and  k  the 
lifetime  of  the  Very  generatioa  wke 
had  witnessed  the  church,  tb^  eol^ 
tkies,  the  commereei  and  the  landed 
estates  of  trance,  peri^  in  the  6ral 
gales  of  their  reformed  asserabl/. 
Well  might  the  Chancellor  (^xem 
stiem  exclaim—  Videte  qtum  jmmW 
kapieMia  rtgitwr  numduik 
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Next  morning,  we  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Spanish  headquarters, 
provided  with  horses  through  tho 
kindness  of  the  Captain  of  the  out- 
post, and  preceded  bj  a  guide  on  an 
ass.  He  was  a  moreno^  or  man  of 
colour,  who,  in  place  of  bestriding 
his  beast,  gathered  his  limbs  under 
him,  and  sat  crosslegged  on  it  like  a 
tailor;  so  that  when  you  saw  the 
two  *'  end  on,"  the  effect  was  laughs 
able  enough,  the  nank  and  tail  of  the 
ass  appearing  to  constitute  the  lower 
part  of  the  man,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
sort  of  composite  animal,  like  the 
ancient  satyr.  The  road  traversed  a 
low  swampj  country,  from  which  the 
rank  moisture  arose  in  a  hot  palpable 
mist,  and  crossed  several  shallow 
\b0oou8,  from  two  to  six  feet  deep 
of  tepid,  muddy,  brackish  water, 
some  of  them  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
swarming  with  wild  waterfowl.  On 
these  occasions,  our  friend  the  Satyr 
was  signalled  to  make  sail  ahead  on 
his  donkey  to  pilot  us;  and  as  the 
water  deepened,  he  would  betake 
himself  to  swimming  in  its  wake, 
holding  on  by  the  tail,  and  shouting, 
"  Cuidado  Burrico,  Cuidado  que  no 
te  ahogas.^* 

While  passing  through  the  largesl 
of  these,  we  noticed  several  cala- 
bashes about  pistol-shot  on  our  right; 
and  as  we  fancied  one  of  them  bob- 
bed now  and  then,  it  struck  me  they 
mi^ht  be  Indian  fishing-floats.  To 
satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  hauled  my 
wind,  and  leaving  the  track  we  were 
on,  swam  my  horse  towards  the 
roup.  The  two  first  that  I  lifted 
lad  nothing  attached  to  them,  but 
proved  to  be  what  I  thought  they 
were,  merely  emptv  gourds  floating 
before  the  wind ;  nut  when  t  triea 
to  seize  the  largest,  it  eluded  my 
grasp  in  a  most  incomprehensible 
manner,  and  slid  away  astern  of  me 
with  a  curious  hollow  gabbling  sort 
of  noise,  whereuDon  my  palfrey 
snorted  and  rearea,  and  nearly  cap- 
sized me  over  his  bows.  What  a 
noble  fish,  thought  I,  as  t  tacked  Iq 
chase,  but  my  Bucephalus  refused 
to  face  it.  1  therefore  bore  up  to  join 


I 


my  companions  again ;  but  in  requi- 
tal of  the  disappointment,  smashed 
tbe  eourd  in  passing  with  Uie  stick  I 
hela  in  my  hand,  when,  to  ray  unut- 
terable surprise,  and  amidst  shouts 
of  laughter  from  oiu*  morenot  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  an  Indian^ 
With  a  Quantity  of  sedges  tied  round 
his  neck,  and  buoyed  up  by  half- 
a-dozen  dead  teal  fastened  by  the 
legs  to  his  girdle^  started  up  beford 
me.  ^  Ave  Maria^  Durisima !  yoli 
have  broken  tey  heao,  senor.'^  But 
as  tiie  vegetable  helmet  had  Saved 
hid  scull,  of  itself  possibly  none  ef 
the  softest,  a  small  piece  of  money 
spliced  the  feud  between  us ;  and  ae 
he  fitted  his  pate  with  another  cala- 
bash, preparatory  to  resuming  hie 
cruise,  he  joined  in  our  inerriment» 
although  from  a  differetit  cause.-^ 
**  What  can  these  ISnglish  simpletone 
see  so  very  comical  m  a  poor  Indiaa 
catching  wild'ducks  ?*' 

SherU^  afW,  we  entered  a  forest 
ot  magnificent  trees,  whose  sombre 
B)iade4  on  first  passing  from  the  in^' 
tolerable  glare  of  the  sun«  seemed 
absolute  oarknesSi  Tbe  branchee 
were  alive  with  innuraefable  tropU 
cai  birds  and  insects,  and  were  laced 
togedier  by  a  thick  dracery  of  withes, 
along  which  a  guana  would  ocea^ 
sionally  dar^  coming  nearest  of  all 
the  reptiles  I  had  seen  to  the  shftpo 
of  the  fabled  dragon. 

fiut  how  different  from  the  cleati. 
stems,  and  beautiful  green  sward  of 
our  £lnglish  woods  I  Here,  you  were 
confinea  to  a  oua^ire  by  iibper« 
vious  underwood  ofprickly  pear,pen^ 
guin,  knd  spearerass;  and  when  we 
rode  under  the  arooping  branches  of 
the  trees,  that  the  leaves  might  brush 
away  the  halo  of  musouitoes,  flying 
ants,  and  other  winged  plagues  that 
buzzed  about  our  templeis,  we  foundf 
to  our.  dismay,  that  we  had  made 
bad  worse  by  the  introduction  of  m 
whole  colony  of  garapaloSf  or  wood' 
ticks,  into  our  eyebrows  taiA  hain 
At  length  we  reached  the  hekdouai* 
ters  at  Torrecil|%  and  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Spanish  commander^ 
in-chief,  a  tall,  good4ooking,  soldiert 


f  ;Sec  "  A  Scene  en  the  Ceita  ftrme,**  ^  Nmnber  to  January  te«t< 
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like  man,  whose  personal  qualities 
had  an  excellent  foil  in  the  captain- 

fineral  of  the  province,  whom  at  first 
took  for  a  dancing-master, .  or,  at 
the  heBtfperruquierengenerai  to  the 
staff. 

After  being  furnished  with  food 
and  raiment,  we  retired  to  our  qua- 
tres,  a  most  primitive  sort  of  couch, 
being  a  simple  wooden  frame,  with 
a  piece  t>f  canvass  stretched  over  it. 
However,  if  we  had  no  mattrasses, 
we  had  none  of  the  disagreeables 
often  incidental  to  them,  and  fatigue 
proved  a  good  opiate,  for  we  slept 
soundly  until  the  drums  and  trum- 
pets of  the  troops,  getting  under 
arms,  awoke  us  at  &y\\ght.  The 
army  was  under  weigh  to  occupy 
Carthagena,  which  had  fallen  through 
famine,  and  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
accompany  it 

I  knew  nothing  of  the  misery  of  a 
siege  but  by  description;  the  reality 
even  to  me,  case-hardened  as  I  was 
by  my  own  recent  sufferings,  was 
dreadful.  We  entered  by  the  gate  of 
the  raval,  or  suburb.  There  was  not 
aliving  thingto  be  seen  in  the  street; 
the  houses  had  been  pulled  down, 
that  the  fire  of  the  place  might  not 
be  obstructed  in  the  event  of  a  lodge- 
ment in  the  outwork.  We  passed  on, 
the  military  music  echoing  mourn- 
fully amongst  the  ruined  walls,  to 
the  main  gate,  or  Puerto  de  Tierra, 
which  was  also  open,  and  the  draw- 
bridge lowered.  Under  the  arch- 
way, we  saw  a  delicate  female,  worn 
to  the  bone,  and  weak  as  an  infant, 
gathering  garbage  of  the  most  loath- 
some description,  the  possession  of 
which  had  been  successfully  dispu- 
ted by  a  carrion  crow.  A  little  far- 
ther on,  the  bodies  of  an  old  man 
and  two  small  children  were  putre- 
fying in  the  sun,  while  beside  them 
lay  a  miserable,  wasted,  dying  negro, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  keep  at  a 
distance  with  a  palm  branch,  a  num- 
ber of  the  same  obscene  birds  that 
were  already  devouring  the  carcass 
of  one  of  the  infants;  before  two 
hours,  the  faithful  servant,  and  those 
he  attempted  to  defend,  were  equally 


Tom  Cringles  Log.  [June, 

We  saw  no  domestic  animal  what- 
soever, not  even  a  cat  or  a  dog ;  but 
I  will  not  dwell  on  these  horrible 
details  any  longer. 

One  morning,  shortly  after  our  ar- 
rival, as  we  strolled  beyond  the  land 
gate,  we  came  to  a  place  where  four 
hanquillos  (a  sort  of  short  bench  or 
stool,  with  an  upright  post  at  one  end 
firmly  fixed  into  the  ground),  were 
placed  opposite  a  dead  wall.  They 
were  painted  black,  and  we  were  not 
left  long  in  suspense  as  to  their  use; 
for  solemn  music,  and  the  roll  of 
muffled  drums  in  the  distance,  were 
fearful  indications  of  what  we  were 
to  witness. 

First  came  an  entire  regiment  of 
Spanish  infantry,  which,  filing  off, 
formed  three  sides  of  a  square, — the 
wall  near  which  the  banquiilos  were 
placed  forming  the  fourth ;  then 
eight  priests,  and  as  many  choristers 
chanting  the  service  for  the  dying ; 
next  came  several  mounted  officers 
of  the  staff,  and  four  firing  parties  of 
twelve  men  each.  Three  Spanish 
American  prisoners  followed,  dress- 
ed in  white,  with  crucifixes  in  their 
hands,  each  supported,  more  dead 
than  aUve,  by  two  priests ;  but  when 
the  fourth  victim  appeared,  we  could 
neither  look  at  nor  think  of  any  thing 
else. 

On  enquiry  we  found  he  was  an 

Englishman,  of  the  name  of  S , 

English  that  is,  in  all  except  the  place 
of  his  birth,  for  his  whole  education 
had  been  English,  as  were  his  pa- 
rents and  all  his  family ;  but  it  came 
out,  accidentally  I  believe,  on  hjs 
trial,  tha  the  had  been  bom  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  having  joined  the  patri- 
ots, this  brought  treason  home  to 
him,  which  he  was  now  led  forth  to 
expiate.  Whilst  his  fellow-sufferers 
appeared  crushed  down  to  the  very- 
earth,  under  their  intense  agony,  so 
that  they  had  to  be  supportca  as  they 
tottered  towards  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  stepped  firmly  and  manfully 
out,  and  seemed  impatient  when  at 
any  time,  from  the  crowding  in  front, 
the  procession  was  obliged  to  halt. 
At  length  they  reached  the  fatal  spot. 


the  prey  of  the  disgusting  gallmaso*  i   and  his  three  companions  in  misery 
The  houses,  as  we  proceeded,  ap-     being  placed  astride  on  the  banquiU 


peared  entirely  deserted,  except 
where  a  solitary  spectrelike  inha- 
bitant appeared  at  a  balcony,  and 
feebly  exclaimed,  ''  Fiva,  loa  Espu" 
noies!  Viva,  Fernando  Septimo  I*'^ 


los,  tneir  arms  were  placed  round  the 
upright  posts,  and  fastened  to  them 
with  cords,  their  backs  being  towardM 

the  soldiers.  Mr  S walked  firmly 

up  to  the  yacant  benchi  knelt  down^ 
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and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
rested  his  head  on  the  edge  of  it. 
For  a  brief  space  he  seemed  to  be 
engaged  in  prayer,  during  which  he 
sobbed  audibly,  but  soon  recovering 
himself  he  rose,  and  folding  his  arms 
across  his  breast,  sat  down  slowly 
and  deliberately  on  the  banquillo, 
facing  the  firing  party  with  an  un* 
shrinking  eye. 

He  was  now  told  that  he  must  turn 
his  back  and  submit  to  be  tied  like 
the  others.  He  resisted  this,  but  on 
force  being  attempted  to  be  used,  he 
sprung  to  his  feet,  and  stretching  out 
his  hand,  while  a  dark  red  flush  pass* 
ed  transiently  across  his  pale  face, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  voice, "  Thus, 
thus,  and  not  otherwise,  you  may 
butcher  me,  but  I  am  an  Englishman 
and  no  traitor,  nor  will  I  die  tiie 
death  of  one."  Moved  by  his  ffal- 
lantry  tiie  soldiers  withdrew,  and  left 
him  standinflT.  At  this  time  the  sun 
was  intensety  hot,  it  was  high  noon, 
and  the  monk  who  attended  Mr  S^^ 
held  an  umbrella  over  his  head ;  but 
the  preparations  being  completed,  he 
kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  while  the 
hot  tears  trickled  down  his  own,  and 
was  stepping  back,  when  the  un* 
happy  man  said  to  him,  with  the 
most  perfect  composure,  ^  Todavia 
padre,  todavia,  mucho  me  gusta  la 
sojnbraJ'  But  the  time  hadaftived, 
the  kindhearted  monk  was  obliged  to 
retire.  The  signal  was  given,  and 
they  were  as  clods  of  the  valley— 
"  Truly,"  quoth  old  Splinter,  '*aman 
does  sometimes  become  a  horse  by 
being  bom  in  a  stable" 

Some  time  after  this  we  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  village  of  Tur* 
baco,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
city,  for  change  of  air.  On  the 
third  morning  after  our  arrival,  about 
the  dawning,  I  was  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  a  shower  of  dust  on  my 
face,  and  a  violent  shaking  of  the 
bed,  accompanied  by  a  low  grum- 
bling unearthlv  noise,  which  seemed 
to  pass  immediately  under  where  I 
lay.  Were  I  to  liken  it  to  any  thing 
I  had  ever  experienced  before,  it 
would  be  to  the  lumbering  and  tre- 
mor of  a  large  waggon  in  a  tempes- 
tuous night,  heard  and  felt  through 
the  thin  walls  of  a  London  house.— 
Like^ — yet  how  fearfully  different. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  motion  ceased, 
and  the  noise  gradually  died  away 
in  hollow  echoes  in  the  distance^ 
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whereupon  ensued  such  a  crowing 
of  cocks,  cackling  of  geese,  barking 
of  dogs,  lowing  of  kine,  neighing  of 
horses,  and  shouting  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  amongst  the  negro  and 
coloured  domestics,  as  baffles  all  de- 
scription, whilst  the  various  white 
inmates  of  the  house  (the  rooms,  for 
air  and  coolness,  being  without  ceil- 
ing, and  simply  dividcSl  by  partitions 
run  up  about  ten  feet  high)  were, 
one  and  all,  caUing  to  their  servanta 
and  each  other,  in  accents  which  did 
not  by  any  means  evince  great  conw 
posure.  In  a  moment  this  hubbub 
again  sank  into  the  deepest  silence— 
man,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  became  mute 
with  breathless  awe,  at  the  impend- 
ing  tremendous  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  that  Almighty  Being  in 
whose  hands  the  hills  are  as  a  very- 
little  thing— for  the  appalling  voice  of 
the  earthquake  was  once  more  heard 

growling  afar  off,  like  distant  thun* 
er  mingling  with  the  rushbg  of  a 
mighty  wind,  waxing  louder  and 
louder  as  it  approached,  and  uphea- 
ving the  sure  and  fimuMt  earth  into 
long  undulations,  as  if  its  surface 
had  been  the  ^Ui^  swell  of  the 
fathomless  ocean.  Tne  house  rock- 
ed, pictures  of  saints  fell  from  the 
walls,  tables  and  chairs  were  over- 
tumed,  the  window  frames  were 
forced  out  of  their  embrazures  and 
broken  in  pieces,  beanos  and  rafters 
groaned  and  screamed,  crushing. the 
Ules  of  ibe  roof  into  ten  thousand 
fragments.    In  several   places  the 

Sound  split  open  into  cmisms  a  fa* 
om  wide,  with  an  explosion  like  a 
cannon  shot;  the  very  foundation  of 
the  house  seemed  to  be  sinking  un- 
der us ;  and  whilst  men  and  women 
rushed  like  maniacs  naked  into  the 
fields,  w;th  a  yell  as  if  the  Day  of 
Judgment  had  arrived,  and  the  whole 
brute  creation,  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
made  the  most  desperate  attempts 
to  breidc  forth  from  their  enclosuree 
into  the  open  air,  the  end  wall  of  my 
apartment  was  shaken  down ;  and 
falling  outwards  with  a  deafening 
crash,  disclosed,  in  the  dull  grey 
mysterious  twilight  of  morning,  the 
huge  knarled  trees  that  overshadow- 
ed the  building,  bending  and  ^^x^* 
ing,  amidst  clouds  of  duat,  9a  u  they 
had  been  tormented  by  a  t^^P^^ 
although  the  air  was  c%X|Sl  «S^^^^ 
tionleM  as  death. 
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THE  lORD  ADVOCATE  ON  REFORM. 


It  has  long  been  a  questio  vexata 
with  moralistB,  whether  ^eatness  of 
mind  be  meet  severely  tried  by  pro- 
n>erity  or  adversity.  We  have  now 
£e  finest  opportunity  afforded  us 
that  ever  beteil  philosophers  of  luU« 
ing  it  into  perpetual  peace.  For  we, 
who  afew  months  ago  were  sittine like 
a  bright  young  bride^oom  mack- 
bird  on  the  topmost  twig  of  the  tree 
of  felicity,  making  the  woods  ring 
vHth  our  sonff,  are  now  sitting  like  an 
old  sick  widower  crow  at  its  foot, 
iacapable  even  of  a  caw,  and  deep- 
ening the  gloom  with  that  of  our  dis- 
shevelled  plumage  that  bears  tokens 
both  of  Erebus  and  Friesland. 

*  Surely  you  don't  say  so?"  whin 
Mrs,  with  the  sweetMH  of  all  swinv 
HAS,  the  Pensive PiMie.  ''Awakel 
ariael  orbeforeverfan«i  f  continu* 
sill  4w  ibm  sKvor^trumpet-tongued ; 
—diespoMing,  **  Christopher  is  him- 
iStf  agun  r*  we  spring  suddenly  to 
oar  feet,  and  exult  to  feel,  what  all 
^e  worid  sees,  tiiat  still  doth  our 
'<  stature  reach  the  sky  I" — ^that  even 
in  tiiese  days  there  are  dants. 

One  thing  at  least  is  uready  mani- 
fest, (and  our  enemies,  we  do  hope, 
will  not  fail  bitterly  to  abuse  us  for 
it,)  that  our  high  opinion  of  ourselves 
is  not  lowered  oy  tne  Decline  and  Fall 
of  that  Torv  Empire  of  which  we  yet 
are  the  head.  Perhaps  Decline  and  Fall 
are  words  too  Gibbonian  for  the  oc- 
casion ;  and  we  should  be  speaking 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  were  we  to 
■ay,  the  Dismemberment  or  Partition 
ofToryland.  Those  provinces  which 
had  been  wrested  Irom  us  by  tlie 
Radicals,  our  valour  has  already  more 
than  half*rescued  from  their  eiipe— 
and  we  fear  not  buS  ^at  the  nsue  of 
this  opening  campaign  will  be  the  re- 
ttoratMB  X»  asy  dwirlawful  monarch, 
•f  die miier  provinces  now  in  the  pos- 
aesrioB  of  the  ^higs.  And  thus  the 
Empire  will,  as  of  old,  maintain  the 
bmnce  of  power  in  Europe,  and  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  that  kicKing  of  the 
beam  so  offensive  to  the  ear  of  blind- 
fdded  Justice. 

Our  high  opinion  of  ourselves, 
we  say,  has  not  been  lowered ;  and 
pray  why  should  it?  It  has— pardon 
the  expressioii— been  hlghered ;  and 
when  we  look  around  us  on  the  ge- 
neral madness^  and  listen  to  its  nh 


vings,  vou  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  united  sense  of  glory  and  of  m« 
titude  which  lifts  us  up  above— -but 
not  aloof  from— that  unhappy  masa 
of  mankind.  <*  The  general  madnesa 
gayest  thou,  friend  r'  quoth  a  Qua- 
ker. "  Yea,  verily,  the  general  mad^ 
ness,"  is  our  prompt  reply ;  and  we 
are  prevented  but  by  our  unconquer- 
able courtesy  from  addiiij^;,  that  of 
all  the  insane  now  shouting  under 
the  epidemic.  Broadbrim  himself  ia 
the  most  conspicuously  absurd, bawl^ 
ing  for  reform  in  a  garb  thatheWa 
the  prophetic  aoidof  Aewiite  werlA 
«drMM^ef^imtecMS^"atBiiek 
defiance  as,  had  she  my  sense  of  the 
Intfenras,  would  lonff  ere  now  have 
made  her  split  her  sides  with  inex- 
tinguishable laughter. 

Whatever,  then,  be  the  true  nature 
of  the  predicament  in  which  we— 
who  seem  to  be  in  what  Brother  Jo- 
nathan would  call  a  pretty  consider- 
able  minority — are  now  placed,— and 
whatever  the  feelings  which  now 
agitate  our  secret  hearts,— ycm  see 
we  are  resolved  at  least  to  put  on  a 
cheerful  phis,  and  not  to  die  either 
of  the  dumps  or  the  mumps,  or  any 
other  of  the  dismals.  Such  is  the 
naturd  and  acquired  obstinacy — or, 
in  other  words,  the  heroic  hilarity  of 
our  hearts,  that  a  thouaaad  timea 
ra^er  would  we  be  what  we  are,  a 
poor  placeless  Tory,  who  came  into 
this  world  with  a  wooden  ladle  in  hia 
mouth,  thmi  aay  one  of  the  deviFa 
dosen  f^  ray  Lord  Grey's  rich  kith 
and  kia  Whigs,  who  are  now  revel- 
fing  in  place  or  pension,  and  who,  to 
the  astonishment  of  their  respective 
accoucheurs,  made  their  successful 
debut  on  the  stage  of  life  each  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  his  sucking  orffsn. 

We  know  that  the  downfall  of 
Christopher  North  would  rejoice  Ae 
savage  souls  of  the  British  Jacobins 
now,  as  intensely  as  the  downfall  of 
Paris  rejoiced  the  savage  souls  of 
the  French  Jacobins  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. If  things  keep  processing,  we 
«hall  not  be  at  all  surpnsed  to  find 
ourselves,  on  some  fine  sunny  sum- 
mer moming^^guUlotined.  Let  all 
then  who  love  us  and  themselvea 
prevent  things  from  progressing; 
and  thus  the  properties  and  persona 
^  Toriea^that  is,  all  those  blei(ri^g« 
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that  make  life  deairable— and  all 
those  ChristianB  who  are  worthy  of 
enjoying  them— may  be  preserved 
inviolate— in  bright  aucceBsion— in 
Mcif/a  secuhnmu 

What  are  the  Toriea  about?  An* 
swer  that  question  they  who  cani 
for  it  b  one  of  the  few  to  which  we 
must  pause  for  a  reply.  Where  is 
the  Tory«Press  ?  The  only  one  we 
know  is  in  Messrs  Ballantyne's 
printing-office,  and  even  now  the 
nappy  en^ne  has  the  ever-young 
and  bloonun^  Maga  in  his  arms.  He 
cannot  contain  himself  in  his  ecsta- 
sy ;  but  tells  the  secret  of  their  loves 
to  the  whole  court  by  a  clanking  and 
creakhig  that  disturbs  the  peace,  and 
threatens  to  shake  the  foundation  of 
the  establishment  What  a  contrast 
he  to  the  lasy  lubber  in  the  adjacent 
chamber,  shamming  sleep  with  old 
faded  Blue  and  YeUow  at  his  back, 
who,  dying  of  vexation,  solicits  in 
vain  one  feeble  pressure  once  a-quar* 
terl  Were  there  a  few  more  such 
nymphs  aa  Maga  in  the  world,  and  a 
few  more  such  patent  presses,  soon 
would  Torvism  flourish  like  a  green 
bay*tree,  while  the  Loves  and  Graces, 
the  Sciences  and  the  Virtues,  would 
lead  choral-dancers  round  its  trunk, 
and  duly  Mom  and  Eve  celebrate  ' 
beneath  its  shade  their  blameless 
orgies.  The  whole  island  would  be 
a  perfect  Picardy ;  and  one  continu- 
ous Noctes  Ambrosiana  (grumble 
not  at  the  grammar)  rule  the  year, 
that  would  not  then  miss  the  un?- 
needed  sun,  and  forget  the  dull  day  in 
those  ineffable  nocturnal  splendours* 

What  are  the  Tories  about?  we 
affain  ask,  and  again  pause  for  a  re* 
ply.  Where  are  their  pens  that  used 
to  be  like  poniards?  Why  sleep  the 
assassins  ?  Has  death  dethroned  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain?  ExOn- 

Siished  are  the  royal  race  of  Tory 
nonymi— the  viewless  spiriu  who 
for  ages  have  kept  the  golden  rim 
that  rounds  the  temples  of  our  Kinr 
from  being  torn  from  his  foreheac^ 
and  trampled  under  reforming  and 
revolutionary  feet  ?  We  call  on  them 

to  UNPURL  TRBIR  STANDARDS.      One, 

however  glorious,  is  not  enough.  Let 
them  "  Post  to  their  revenge.^*  Roar 
every  John  Bull  as  if  he  were  of 
Bashan.  Be  every  banner-etaff  of 
Ebony—- difficult  to  bend  and  impos- 
sible to  break— true  Blackwood; 
tempered  be  every  blade  in  4he 


Thames,  the  Tweed,  or  the  Shan*, 
non — the  char^  be  with  heads  of 
columns— Christopher  North  Gene- 
ralissimo of  the  allied  armies—and 
our  power  shall  level  their  long  ar- 
ray nke  a  storm  lanein^  a  forest 

We  have  for  a  long  time  past  been 
sick  of  beinff  never  abusea.  What 
can  everybody  mean  by  nobody  cur- 
sing Blackwood?  The  time  was— • 
'tis  like  the  indistinct  memory  of  a 
dream— a  dream  too  like  that  of  a 
region  supposed  by  some  to  lie  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  long  to  last 
on  its  surface— when  all  of^woman 
bom  seemed  to  have  entered  into  a 
solemn  league  and  covenant  to  make 
Maga  a  monster.  The  Gentleman  in 
Bk£k,  in  their  imagination,  was 
a  beauty  to  the  Lady  in  Brown* 
Horns  she  had  not,  nor  yet  a  tail  i 
but  such  a  £ace — such  a  head— 
and  such  a  tongue  in  it  I  Why, 
the  Fates,  the  Furies,  the  Harpies^ 
and  the  GU>rgons,  in  the  world's  dis- 
eased fimcy,  made  but  one  Yenusi 
Love*s  goddess  on  Mount  Ida,  in  com- 
parison with  Maga,  a  hell-cat  from 
the  kingdom  of  Pluto,  who,  at  the 
instance  of  Proserpine,  (jealous,) 
bad  expelled  herf or  sake  of  Uie  peace, 
of  bis  doleful  dominions.  But  now 
—we  could  shed  tears  to  think  of 
i^  £ut  as  ^  Arabian  trees  their  medi- 
cinal gum*' — we  are,  alas  I  looked  on 
as  human ;  our  infernal  is  lost  in  our 
aarthly ;  nay,  some  charitable  single 
■ouls,  if  not  whole  sects,  have  pub- 
licly hinted  their  suspicions  that  we 
may  be  Christians  i  and  one  spirit 
beyond  the  present  age — for  which 
the  future  will  vote  him  canonizi^ 
tion— has  boldly  declared,  that  not 
only  have  we  a  soul  to  be  saved,  but 
that  saved  it  is,  and  that  in  due  time 
we  shall  go  to  heaven* 

All  this  is  mortifying  exceedingly  ; 
yet  mourn  we  not  as  Uiose  who  have 
no  hope.  The  bloody  old  Times 
may  yet  fall  foul  on  us;  the  foggy 
Morning  Chronicle  yet  shower  its 
cold  bU«h  of  sleet  in  our  faces ;  the 
Herald  cease  the  paltry  sidewind  war 
of  the  interpola^n  of  our  articles, 
and  boldly  prodaim  our  general  in< 
famy;  the  Globe,  and  afl  which  it 
inherit,  doom  us,  like  Bellerophon, 
to  **  roam  forlorn  that  sad  Aleian 
field ;"  the  Luminary,  whom  nobo* 
dy  must  dare  to  call  false,  strike  ua 
with  a  €9vp  </#  soieiif  the  Atlas, 
whose  place  must  be  ne  rinecure^ 
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make  us  an  exception,  and  drop  us 
from  his  world-supporting  sliouider 
into  a  sea  of  penal  fires ;  that  Ijrnx- 
eyed  Minos,  the  Examiner,  prj  into 
our  very  heart,  visited,  as  he  once 

rmerouslf  admitted  it  to  be,  with 
occasional  gleams  of  feeling,"  and 
sift  our  chimy  consciences,  ^  des« 
titute,*'  as  he  once  justly  asserted 
them  to  be,  of  "  principles,  and  leave 
us  not  the  likeness  of  a  dog  or  a 
Diogenes;  while  the  Spectator,  who, 
t'other  day,  perspicuously  express- 
ed his  wonder,  and  obscurely  his 
disappointment,  that  the  Edinburgh 
mob  did  not  roll  the  seventeen  citi- 
ssens,  who  elected  Mr  Dundas  mem- 
ber of  the  city  instead  of  Mr  Jeffrey, 
in  the  kennel  all  the  way  down  that 
magnificent  inclined  plane  ycleped 
Leith  Walk,  and  then  cleanse  them 
in  the  surgy  Thetis,  will,  we  would 
fain  hope,  with  an  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, stand  smiling  by,  while  a 
pulk  or  puke  of  Whigs,  and  a  ra^  of 
Radidds,  assailing  CJhristopher  in  a 
fine  fit  of  heroic  patriotbm  akin  to 
that  which  they  felt  who  of  yore  ex- 
claimed, ^  Oh  I  for  a  single  hour  of 
greatDundee !"  attempt— perhaps  to 
Siehr  own  discomfiture — tof  drown 
the  **  old  man  eloquent"  in  the  sea  of 
oblivion. 

Yea!  we  trust  to  Providence  that 
there  is  *<  a  braw  time  coming,"  and 
that  we  shall  yet  escape  on  wings 
from  beneath  tne  intolerable  weignt 
of  almost  universal  and  grievous 
praise,  up  into  tiie  troubled  air  of 
general  and  gross  abuse,  in  which  we 
shall  career  like  an  eagle  amonff  the 
murky  clouds.  How  often  we  nave 
compared  ourself  to  an  eagle — and 
yet  every  time  with  a  newand  various 
twinkle  of  our  wing — so  dissimilis, 
but  not  impar  sibi^  Is  genius — it  is 
not  for  us,  but  for  me  admiring 
world,  to  attempt  in  vain  to  enume- 
rate. In  our  hands  well  fareth  it  with 
eagle  as  with  ship.  Within  the  last 
.two  months,  in  and  out  of  Prate- 
ment — we  b^;  pardon  for  that  lapsus 
linffua — Parliament — some  grosses 
of  times  hath  the  state  bf  en  ngured 
by  a  ship.  Sir  James  Graham,  most 
elegant  of  land-lubbers,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  that  image  by  Sir  Joseph 
Yorke— Heaven  hold  his  honest 
soul  I  for  he  was  himself. 


<*  A  frigKte  tight  and  brsve^  M  ev«r 
med  th«  duhiDf  wave^** 


and  many  eyes  wept— our  owu 
among  the  number — when  we  heard 
tiie  gflJlant  old  admiral  had  gone  down, 
and  that  his  "  last  sea-fight  was  o'er!" 
Not  a  fresh-water  sailor,  in  prate  or 
print,  in  House,  magazine,  or  review, 
out  must  have  a  shy,  forsooth,  at  the 
ship.  Lord  pity  their  squeamish  sto- 
machs, and  sea-sick  souls !  Not  one 
of  them  all  know  the  meaning  of 
"  abaft  the  binnacle"  but  old  Chris* 
topher  North,  who  was  once  captaia 
of  the  fore-top  (we  have  run  a  rig 
or  two  in  our  time)  "  on  board  the 
Arethusa,"  when  she  sailed  with 
Seymour,  Old  Mick  as  we  used  to 
call  him,  till  the  day  we  **  floored 
that  ere  bloody  Frenchman,"  and 
then  Old  Nick,  ever  after—  a  noble 
nickname^as  we  come  ri^ht  afore 
the  wind,  goose-win^  fashion,  with 
the  best  Forty-four  m  tow  at  our 
stam  that  ever  left  Brest ;  &nd  had 
she  not  struck  when  almost  sinking, 
why,  then  we  should  have  prevented 
that,  d'ye  see,  by  blowing  the  sheer 
hulk  out  of  the  water— Old  Christo- 
pher, we  say,  took  up  the  imaffe — for 
nad  he  not  many  a  time  and  oft  admi- 
red the  sea-nymph  herself  smiling 
a-top  the  cut-water— and  with  <<a  sail- 
or's zest,  a  painter's  eye,  and  a  poet's 
fancy"  (so  said  of  our  picture  one 
who  has  too  high  a  heart  often  to  let 
his  politics, though '<  blowing  a  gale," 
dbturb  the  calm  sea  of  literature)  he 
launched  the  "  Ship  of  the  State," 
manned,  masted,  rigged  her;  and 
then,  having  gotten  her  guns  all  to 
look  straight  out  of  the  port-holes, 
we  let  slip  our  cable — seas  running 
too  fresh  to  be  bothered  with  rai- 
sing our  anchor — and  as  '*^ve  hutt«- 
dred  men  on  our  decks  did  dance,'* 
why— dang  it— the  Old  Boy  laid  her 
up  to  the  wind's  eye,  close-hauled 
as  ever  you  saw  a  wild-swan  on  his 
way  from  Norroway  beating  up  agaia' 
an  unexpected  sou'wester,  and  sent 
her  at  ten  knots  snoring  through  the 
swell  like  a  sea-serpent — Hurrah, 
for  the  Arethusa ! 

Not  a  doubt  of  it.  We  shall  not 
only  be  abused  **  along  the  line  of 
limitless  desires,"  almost  to  the  un- 
approachable point  of  contentment ; 
but  we  see,  or  think  we  see,  the  dawn 
of  promise  of  a  general  massacre  of 
Maga  and  her  contributors.  For 
who  are  likely  now  to  be  our  ene- 
mies? High  Whigs  and  low  Whigs 
r-Radldds  and  root^and^branch^rs-^ 
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the  lineal  descendants  of  King  Lud 
leading  on  the  whole  power  otCock- 
nejdom,  from  the  floating  scum  of 
scamps  to  the  settled  dregs— 

**  The  blacic,  infernal,  cold,  tarttrean  dregs, 
Adyerse  to  life"— 

all  will  soon  be  upon  us,  their  ranks 
swelled  by  Tory  trimmers,  those 
avowed  traitors  who  will  also  act  as 
Spies,  divulge  our  camp,  and  by  se« 
cret  paths  shew  approaches  to  our 
position.  But,  after  all,  'tis  impreg- 
nable ;  and,  whatever  be  the  issue  of 
the  war,  this  is  certain  sure — that 
as  soon  as  these  our  old  friends  are 
taken  prboners,  which  they  will  be 
some  hour  or  other  by  a  charge  of 
cavalry  that  comes  and  goes  like 
the  lightning,  we  shall  have  infinite 
satisfaction  m  putting  them  to  death 
with^  the  roost  exquisite  tortures^ 
in  sight  of  both  armies  enjoying 
a  truce  for  sake  of  the  spectacle. 
'Twill  be  a  delightful  holiday.  There 
you  will  see  Uiem — their  ears  and 
noses  having  first  of  course  been  cut 
off  or  slit— hanging  with  their  heads 
downwards  on  a-— But  we  must 
not  anticipate.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that 
they  shall  be  dbbeted  in  a  style  that 
would  please  Tiberius,  were  the  old 
gentleman  alive;  for  the  invention 
of  a  new  pain  surely  shews  the  same 
genius,  and  deserves  the  same  re- 
ward, as  the  invention  of  a  new  plea- 
sure. 

Pleasant,  indeed,  it  is,  far  beyond 
our  feeble  powers  of  expression,  to 
think  of  the  variety  of  hostile  feel- 
ings of  which  we  shall  be  the  object. 
Vuiety  is,  if  not  the  soul,  certunly 
the  solace  of  life.  Some  will  despise 
us,  and  we  shall  feel  flattered  by  their 
contempt.  True  that  'twill  be  all 
pretence— but  we  shall  not  the  less 
enjoy  the  folly  because  steeped  in 
falsehood — for  there  is  both  preserve 
and  pickle  in  lye.  Others  will  seek 
to  humble  us  into  the  worm-holes  of 
the  earth,  by  assuming  ignorance,  not 
only  of  our  attributes,  but  of  our  be- 
\nf ;  and  we  think  we  see  the  ninny. 
With  such  hauteur  curling  on  his  lip 
as  you  might  suppose  Byron's  to 
have  shewn,  had  Byron  become  a 
Bauldy,  and  discovered  that  his  e^ 
was  rotten,  and  hear  him  asking, 
«  Christopher  North  ?  Ah  I  who  is 
he,  pray  ?  I  never  heard  of  him  be- 
fore ;"— when   click   from   behind 
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comes  the  crutch  on  the  deafest 
side  of  his  empty  knowledge-box; 
and  though  the  blow  be  somewhat 
broken  by  the  ear,  it  almost,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  communicates 
and^  takes  away  the  desired  infor- 
mation. Others,  a^n,  though  armed 
against  us  with  OB^t  and  dagger- 
sword  and  spear — shield  ana  buck- 
ler—pistol,  musket,  rifle,  carabineu 
and  blunderbuss— horrent  with  alt 
the  points  of  war — keep  stealing 
from  bush  to  bush — ^like  hungry  wild 
beasts  in  thickets— awatch  for  the 
moment  when  within  shot  our  back 
is  turned,  to  nail  us  from  afar;  for 
these  are  the  pale  sons  of  fear — and 
bite  their  lips  and  thumbs  at  us  in  the 
cruelty  of  cowardice,  which,  were 
we  dead  and  cold,  would  foin  lap 
our  coagulated  heart's-blood.  (Am^ 
last  of  all,  lot  those  who  hate  us 
with  such  a  perfect  hatred,  that  at 
the  very  thought  of  us  their  black  bile 
boils— at  the  sight  of  us  their  livers 
quiver  like  a  shrivelled  hemlock-leaf 
-*and  the  wretched  Whigs — if  such 
compact  be  not  sworn  already  on 
other  grounds-^ would  sell  their 
souls  to  Satan,  so  that  we  wer6  but 
—dead.  **  Sincerity,  thou  first  of 
vhrtuesl"  for  thy  sake,  we  almost 
love  them  that  hate  us---for  in  that, 
if  in  nothing  else,  sincere  are  thehr 
souls  as  Venetian  glass— like  it,  too, 
clearly  seen  through — and  like  it  at 
the  touch  of  their  own  poison,  see 
bow  they  fall  into  shivers  t 

We  are  doomed  to  be  in  perpetual 
opposition.  Long,  long  ago,  when 
^  her  auld  cloak  was  new,"  Maffa 
was  the  most  ministerial  of  montti« 
lies— she  basked  in  the  smiles  of 
Premiers — ^lauded  was  she  by  First 
Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  Majesty 
itself  shook  its  royal  sides,  to  the 
genuine  doric  of  Sur  A.  Barnard, 
one  of  the  brightest  and  bravest  of 
men,  reading  uoud  to  Grreat  GJeorge's 
ear  the  Noctes  Ambrosianae.  Loyal 
is  she  still,  though  the  times  are 
changed ;  and  renewing  her  oath  of 
fealty,  she  lays  our  crutch  and  knout 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Let  our 
king  but  say  the  word— and  both 
shall  flourish.  On  that  crutch  the 
House  of  Hanover  shall  yet  lean— 
for  Blackwood  is  the  bold  Bnins- 
wicker  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
William.  And  as  for  the  other  in* 
•trument^  let  his  Miyesty  but  give  ui 
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the  sign  mantial— >and  his  enemies 
fehall  nave  the  knout— the  whole 
lokout — and  nothing  but  the  knout 

The  chief  of  those  enemies,  we 
cannot  help  considering  his  Majes- 
ty's present  Ministers.  They  seem 
to  think  themselves  secure  in  their 
seats — but  why  so  much  skv  be- 
tween breech  and  saddle  ?  Or  that 
style  of  horsemanship  we  may  say, 
«  This  will  never  do."  The  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasunr  is  like  the  tailor  ri« 
ding  to  Brentford.  Soon  will  they, 
one  and  all,  be  saddle-sick^-and  with 
philanthropic  alacrity  shall  we  run 
to  stop  theu-  unruly  Rozinantes,  and 
even  to  assist  them  to  dismount 

Our  Sailor-King  may  possibly  think 
them  loyal ;  but  his  unsuspecting 
spirit  will  erelong  discover  its  mis- 
take. What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will 
shew  itself  in  the  flesh ;  and  by  and 
by  his  present  adulators  will  shew 
him  the  same  reverential  love  with 
which  they  smoothed  the  deathbed 
of  his  brother,  which  fell  like  light 
and  like  balm  on  the  grey  locks  of 
his  old  sire's  head,  and  on  the  sight- 
less orbs  of  his  eyes  that  rollea  in 
vain  in  search  of  one  sun-ray  to 
cheer  or  sense  or  soul.  Their  cha- 
xacter  of  that  sire  we  dare  not  re- 
peat; but  without  danger,  or,  we 
nope,  offence,  we  may  remind  his 
Muesty,  that  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  his  less  famous 
friend,  ^the  Att<Miiey,"  have  said  diat 
he  is  the  brother  of  Nero.  "  The 
Advocate,"  too— he  whom  the  Edin- 
burgh mob  always  designate  by  the 
simple  circumlocution  of  *'  Uie  Right 
Honourable  Francis  Jeffrey,  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland,"  once  read  ^is 
loyal  lesson  to  Cobbett — which  both 
parties  perhaps  have  now  forgotten, 
Dut  which  is  embalmed  in  ^e  Blue 
mnd  Yellow : — <<  Is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  the  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  of  all  their  connex- 
ions, might  have  been  expected  to 
Ypeak  of  the  sans  of  his  sovereign  in 
terms  of  less  contempt  and  acrimony  ? 
His  observations  on  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Clarence,  though  we  had 
no  greahol^ections  to  their  substance^ 
are  certainly  too  much  in  the  style 
of  the  professed  enemies  of  royalty." 
The  cntic  on  Cobbett  Ind  no  mat 
4>bjections  to  the  substance  of  the 
obaervaUons.  And  what  was  it? 
Such  brutal  abuse  as  left  the  Dukes 
of  York  and  Clarence  hardly  the 


common  nature  of  man.  Princes, 
indeed  I— they  were,  in  Cobbett's 
eyes,  but  cutpurses  of  the  empire. 
Yet  some  few  Englishmen  may  per- 
hsqps  u;ree  with  us  in  thinking  that 
a  professed  enemy  of  royalty  is  a 
better  subject  than  a  sneaking  one 
who  insinuates  his  scorn  of  the  sons 
of  his  king  into  a  hypocritical  re- 
proof of  their  reviler. 

Has  the  nation  forgotten  the  ru- 
mours circulated  by  the  Whigs  on 
the  death  of  the  late  King^that  there 
were  reasons  why  a  Regency  might 
be  of  advantage  to  the  kingdom? 
Strange  notions  had  they  then  of  the 
modem  Alfred— but  they  were  not, 
like  Cobbett  of  old,  "professed  ene- 
mies of  royalty,"  and  therefore, 
"  though  they  had  no  great  objec- 
tions to  the  substance"  of  those  ru- 
mours, they  circulated  them  silently, 
and  with  uplifted  eves  and  shrug- 
ging shoulders — ^the  language  whidi 
traitors  love.  And  as  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's family — did  not  the  **  Leading 
Journal  of  Europe,"  the  hand-organ 
now  and  foot-aHy  of  the  Ministry,  hi- 
sult  and  shame  them  on  their  birth, 
and  threaten  them,  if  they  dared  to 
shew  their  faces  either  on  hi^h  or 
open  places,  to  brand  Illegitimate 
on  their  forehead  ?  And  has  not  the 
same  slave,  at  the  bidding  of  his 
master's  beck — for  a  freedman  he 
will  never  be  who  is  basely  in  love 
with  bonds— has  not  the  same  slave 
of  many  masters  shouted  forth  his 
pride  on  tiie  elevation  to  an  earldom 
of  the  very  person  whose  high  ta« 
lents,  stainless  honour,  and  many 
accomplishments,  half  a  year  ago, 
could  not  save  him,  in  a  private  star 
tion«  from  being  dragged  before  the 
public  by  this  imamous  hireling,  and 
neld  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  coun- 

Sr,  because  he  was  the  son  of  the 
n^? 

Yes— we  are  doomed  to  be  in  per- 
petual opposition.  That  budget  of 
Itself  dotn  make  Antis  of  us  all.  As 
Pandora's  box  contained  all  evils— 
so  did  it  all  blunders.  And  what 
will  the  same  blockheads  be  about, 
does  the  nation  suppose,  when  they 
have  settled — if  ever  that  be — the 
Question  of  Reform  ?  The  Bill,  and 
the  whole  Bill,  perhaps  we  are  to 
have ;  but  is  it  indeed  true  that  wq 
are  to  have  nothing  but  the  Bill? 
On  such  provender  the  people  will 
starve.    Yet,  what  other  good  shall 
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we  get  fVom  the  Incapables^  who 
know  not  even  how  to  offer  the  na« 
tion  a  pinch  of  snuff,  or  a  quid  of 
tobacco?  These  are,  in  some  80rt» 
the  loathsome  luxuries  of  life.  But 
wait  till  ^e  Imbeciles  attempt  to  lay 
a  tax  an  Necessaries — and  then  their 
measures  will  stink  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  whole  nation.  In  Scotland— un« 
less  it  be  verj  severe  indeed—the 
tax  will  be  little  productive ;  and  if 
it  be  very  severe  indeed— why  there 
will  be  a  Rebellion  after  a  Uevolu* 
tion.  Reform  on  the  back  of  Reform^ 
out  will  turn  the  Whi^  in  the  To- 
ries; the  justly  obnoxious  tax— the 
reverse  ofa  poll  one— will  be  taken 
off  in  ihe  miast  of  the  most  extraor^ 
dinary  vociferations,  and  the  country 
will  be  saved. 

The  Ready-Reckoner  has  other 
figures  to  sum  up— and  other  ciphers 
to  set  down — besides  those  that  ap* 
pear  upon  the  BiUs  of  Reform.  But 
not  a  single  soul  among  all  the  Whlgt 
has  encountered  Cocker  but  Joseph 
Hume;  he  is  not  a  flaming  mini- 
ster ;  and  many  an  error  of  omission 
and  commission  drops  from  his  pen 
as  he  summeth  up  the  **  tottle  of  the 
whole."  But  we  must  have  another 
Budget  The  old  bag  is  burst  past 
mending,  nor  will  the  only  Sadler  in 
the  House  stitch  up  Uie  gaping 
wound.  Worse  still,  the  contents 
have  been  all  scattered  on  the  floor 
»^the  winds  of  Derision  have  waft* 
ed,  and  the  besom  of  Destruction 
has  swept  them  clean  away — and 
the  abortive  Budget  evaporated  in 
steam  and  smoke. 

So  much  for  the  Headpiece— now 
for  the  Body — and  by  and  by— the 
Tail  of  our  Article.  If  either  article 
or  animal  have  a  good  headpiece, 
he  may  be  easy  about  his  body,  and 
almost  indifferent  about  his  tail.  Yet 
all  three  are  essential  to  a  perfect 
article  or  animal,  for  every  produc- 
tion, either  of  Nature  or  of  Art, 
should,  like  an  epic  poem,  have  a 
beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
That  our  Article  has  had  a  begin- 
ning, nobody  will  deny— now  let  us 
rush  in  medics  re#— and  pulling  up  at 
the  eighth  page,  as  on  the  successful 
completion  of  a  trotting-match,  for 
that  distance,  at  the  rate  of  three  mi- 
nutes to  the  mile,  you  might  suppose 
that  prince  of  sportsmen,  Mr  Os- 
Imldestone,  on  Miss  Turner,  Rattier, 
or  Tom  Thumb>  we  shall  thea  ezhi- 
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bit  the  nether  etid  of  ovtr  Article  ia 
comparative  repose,  just  like  that 
gentleman  walking  his  tit  into  Uio 
nearest'market  town. 

All  persons  who  are  now  of  opini* 
on  that  Parliament  needs  but  little  re- 
form, and  all  who  are  averse  to  such 
reform  as  his  Majesty  and  his  Minis* 
sters  now  propose  giving  us,  are  set 
down  by  that  reforming  Ministry^ 
and  their  unreformed  adherentSy  as 
enemies  of  the  King,  the  country, 
and  the  constitution.  Now,  the 
Three  Bills  are  not  yet  three  months 
old — they  are  not  so  much  as  stirks 
—mere  calves ;  and  let  us  hear  how 
some  of  their  chief  eulogists  used  to 
express  themselves  on  the  subject 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  betors 
these  abortions  btta*d.  Let  us  begin 
and  end,  for  the  present,  with  one 
of  ike  most  eminent  and  able  of 
them  all— the  Lord  Advocate.  Se- 
venteen tho  ussnd  signatures  lately 
bore  attestation  to  his  character  as 
a  consistent,  steady,  and  enlightened 
Friend  of  Reform.  As  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  lies  in  the  eating  of  it^ 
BO  Qoes  the  proof  of  his  Loraship's 
politics  lie  in  the  reading  of  themf 
and,  therefore,  without  questioiiing 
the  knowledge  of  the  Deacons  of  the 
Tailors,  Dyers,  and  Bonnet-makas» 
let  us  see  if  its  accuracy  be  as  corw 
rect  as  its  range  is  extensive;  and 
ascertain,  from  chapter  and  verse^ 
whether  or  no  their  faith,  which  is 
that  of  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill,  coincide  with 
the  faith  of  Mr  Jeffrey,  as  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  it  wss  elabo- 
rately and^>eriodically  expounded  ia 
the  celebrated  Blue  and  Yellow,  the 
far-famed  Edinburgh  Review. 

We  shall  not  weary  the  Deacons 
by  any  lengthened  analysis  of  thO 
first  two  articles— able  both— that  by 
implication  discussed  the  subject  oif 
Parliamentary  Reform  in  that  Jouiw 
nal.  We  refer  the  Deacons  to  them, 
in  two  early  numbers  of  the  work 
with  which  thev  are  so  fismiliar,  un- 
der the  titles  of  **  Memoires  de  BaQ- 
]y**  and  «  Filangieri  on  Legislation.** 
In  the  first  of  these  two  excellent 
articles— written  by  Mr  Brqug^am 
*— but  which  Mr  Jeffrey,  in  a  subse- 
quent article,  makes  his  own,  by 
giving  us,  with  complete  acquies- 
cence in  all  its  doctrines,  a  very  ele- 
gant abridgement — the  highest  and 
we  believe  the  Justest,  panegyric  is 
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pronounced  on  the  British  constitu- 
tion as  it  then  existed,  now  exists, 
and  we  fear,  ere  a  few  months  elapse, 
will  exist  no  more.  Here  is  that  ele* 
gant  abridgment. 

<<  On  a  former  occasion  we  endea- 
voured to  shew,  that  the  most  per- 
fect representadve  legislature  must 
be  that  which  united  in  itself  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  effective 
aristocracy  of  the  country,  or  con- 
tained the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
individuals  who  actually  swayed  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  by  means  of 
their  birth^  wealth,  talents,  or  popu- 
lar qualities.  In  this  way,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  shewn,  that  the  nation 
was  ultimately  governed  by  the  same 
individuals  who,  in  their  separate 
capacities,  could  have  directed  the 
eentiments  of  a  very  large  majority ; 
and  that  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
people  coufd  be  practically  repre- 
sented. Now, upon  this  footingalone, 
as  it  is  evident  that  rank,  fortune,  and 
official  situation,  are  among  the  most 
powerful  of  the  means  by  which  men 
i^e  enabled  individuaUv  to  influence 
the  opinions  and  conduct  of  those 
around  them,  so  it  follows  that  those 

r'ifications  should  have  their  due 
e  in  returning  members  of  the 
legislature ;  and  that  the  government 
could  not  otherwise  be  either  stable 
or  respectable.  The  real  power  of 
every  country  is  vested  in  what  we 
have  called  its  effective  aristocracy ; 
and  that  country  is  the  happiest,  in 
which  the  aristocracy  is  most  nume- 
rous and  most  diversified  as  to  the 
sources  of  its  influence ;  that  govern- 
ment the  most  suitable,  secure,  and 
beneficial,  which  is  exercised  most 
directiy  by  the  mediation  of  this 
aristocracy.  In  a  country  where 
rank,  wealth,  and  office,  constitute 
the  chief  sources  of  influence  over 
individuals,  it  is  proper  that  rank, 
wealth,  and  office,  should  make  the 
greatest  number  of  its  legislators." 

Such  is  (was)  Mr  Brougham's  and 
Mr  Jeffrey^s  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Com- 
monwealUi ;  and  it  was,  they  thought, 
realized  in  the  British  constitution. 
Mr  Jeffrey  says—'*  Now,  without  pre- 
tending to  justify  the  irregularities 
which  certainly  subsist  in  our  sys- 
tem of  representation,  and  without 
arguing  on  the  probable  effects  of 
these  irregularities,  we  would  mere- 
ly ask,  Whetiier  it  can  be  denied,  in 


point  oifacU  tiiat  our  Parliament,  as 
it  is  now  constituted,  does  actually 
possess  the  requisites  which  we  have 
just  now  specified,  and  does  actually 
perform  the  functions  on  which  its 
substantial  value  depends  ?  In  spite 
of  placemen  and  pensioners,  and 
purchasers  of  boroughs,  and  nomi- 
nees of  lords,  the  House  of  Commons 
unquestionably  contains  a  sufficient 
number  and  variety  of  persons  to  re- 
present all  the  different  opinions,  and 
maintun  all  the  different  views  of 
policy,  which  exist  in  the  country  at 
farge.  There  is  no  sentiment  so  demo- 
cratical-— no  accusation  so  uncourt- 
Iv — no  interest  so  local — but  it  finds 
there  a  voice  to  support  and  assist 
it." 

Now,  we  ask  the  Deacons  what 
they  say  to  that  panegyric  on  Parlia- 
ment ?  Might  they  not  imagine  that 
this  was  not  the  logic  of  Francis  Jef- 
frey-—but  of  Christopher  North? 
Had  these  been  the  opinions  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  too— then  there  is  no 
saying  but  that  the  Seventeen  might 
have  elected  his  lordship  instead  oi 
Mr  Dundas.  But,  Deacons  I  do  you 
call  this  backine  the  Bill  ?  Deacons  I 
do  you  persist  In  praising  the  con*; 
sbtency  of  his  Lordship^s  *'  political 
literature  ?"  Deacons  I  if  this  be 
Parliament,  what  need  of  Reform  ? 
Deacons  I  if  this  be  not  Parliament, 
when  did  it  lose  its  virtues?  Dea- 
cons I  if  such  never  were  its  virtues, 
why  so  indiscriminate  in  your  eulo- 
gies on  the  *'  political  literature*'  of 
Uie  Man  of  the  People  ? 

In  tiie  article  on  fllangieri  on  Le- 
gislation, we  find  opinions  equally 
enlightened,  and  equally  panesyrical 
on  &e  constitution  of  our  of  late  so 
much  abused  Parliament — ^that  con- 
stitution of  Parliament  which  so  dis- 
satisfies our  Deacons.  Thus  the  Re- 
viewer saith — "  If  we  think  more 
lightiy  than  others  of  some  celebra- 
ted parts  of  our  constitution,  we  are 
not  less  persuaded  than  they  are  oi 
its  intrinsic  durability.  We  look  less 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  than  the  real 
spirit  and  form  of  the  general  system. 
The  whole  British  Constitution  has 
undergone  a  mighty  change  in  the  last 
century:  it  has  settied,  to  use  the 
builder's  phrase;  it  has  shifted  its 
centre  of  gravity ;  and  the  political 
theorems  of  past  times  are  no  longer 
applicable  to  it.  Maximus  novator 
tempus.    The  hand  of  the  great  Re» 
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former  liad  passed  over  the  fabric.*' 
There  is  one  Deacon  in  particular 
who  will  feel  the  beauty  of  the  build- 
er's phrase,  *'  it  has  settled;**  and  who 
Will  understand  the  danger,  as  well 
as  the  folly  of  tampering  wiUi  an  edi- 
fice **  which  has  shiftea  its  centre  of 
gravity.'*.  Who  ever  denied  it  was 
founded  on  a  rock  ?  Why  then  touch 
it  at  all?  Or,  Deacon!  if  thou  dost, 
must  it  not  be  with  a  ffentle  hand, 
''  for  there  is  a  spirit  in  toe  stones ;" 
and  methinks  we  hear  those  at  the 
comers  pleading  trumpet -tongued 
against  '*  the  deep  damnation  of  their 
taking  off."  All  the  Eleven  Deacons, 
and  all  the  Eleven  Thousand  Signa- 
tures, know  who  was  Fllangieri.  The 
Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  fear- 
ed him  for  that  he  was  a  reformer ; 
and  shewed,  somewhat  scornfully, 
certain  strong  reasons  why  no  re- 
former shoum  on  an  edifice  **  that 
had  settled"  lay  his  sacrilegious 
bands. 

ButperhapsiheEleven  Deacons,  and 
the  Seventeen  Thousand  Signatures 
have  forgot  all  they  ever  knew— were 
it  little  or  much — about  Jean  Sylvian 
Bailly  and  Gaetano  F11angieri--and 
are  moreat  home  on  William  Cobbett 
He  has  all  along  been  a  sad  fellow 
^— and  Mr  Jeffrey  once  on  a  time 
^ve  him  such  a  dressing,  that  the 
Edinburgh  Deacons  of  uose  days 
thought  he  never  could  survive  it,  but 
would  give  up  together  the  Political 
Register  and  the  Ghost?  But  Wil- 
liam Cobbett  lived  on,  and  so  did 
Francis  Jeffrey ;  and  by  some  of  those 
strange  chances  and  changes  that 
happen  with  all  men,  the  Dord  Ad- 
vocate now  not  only  holds  the  very 
self- same  political  principles  for 
which  he  formerly  strove  to  eztin- 
^ish  the  fretful  Peter  Porcupine, 
after  having  first  plucked  out,  as  he 
supposed,  all  his  c^uills,  but  vehe- 
mently striveth  he  with  tongue,  tooth, 
And  nail,  to  make  them  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  Were  the  Deacons  aware  of 
this  when  they  were  concocting  their 
petitions  in  panegyric  of  the  uniform 
consistency  of  the  *'  political  litera- 
ture" of  their  unchangeable  man  ? 

Why  so  fiercely  raged  then  Mr 
Jeffrey  agednst  Mr  Cobbett ;  yea,  even 
as  if  he  were  seeking  to  devour  him 
like  a  roaring  lion  ?  Verily,  because 
•^to  use  the  words  of  the  Great  Uu- 
'Changeable^Mr  Cobbett  had  striven 


"  in  th(B  recent  numbers  of  his  Politi- 
cal Register  to  spread  abroad  ageneral 
discontent  and  disrespect  for  Uie  con- 
stitution, usages,  principles,  and  pro- 
ceedings, of  Parliament !  to  commu- 
nicate a  very  exaggerated  and  unfair 
impression  of  the  evils,  abuses,  and 
inconveniences  which  arise  from  the 
present  system  of  government,"  &c. 
Mr  Jeffrey  was  particularly  shocked 
with  the  following  passage  about 
Parliament,  which  he  quotes  with 
much  horror.    *'  I  see  not  the  least 
room  to  suppose  that  any  insinua- 
tions, however  foul,  can  sink  the 
character  of  the  House  in  the  opinion 
of  the  country.    No,  the  House  is 
not  to  be  affected  by  insinuations 
of  any  sort.    Its  character  has  long 
been  such  as  to  set  idl  insinuations 
at  defiance.  I  venture  to  assert,  that 
its  character  is  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  detraction."    **  After  this,'*  quoth 
Mr  Jeffrey,  **  we  need  not  quote 
any  of  his  sneers  at  the  honourable 
House."   *'  StUl  less,"  he  adds, "  cap 
it  be  necessary  to  retail  any  of  his 
good  old  democratic  sayings,  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  representsp 
tion,"  &C.   All  this  was  very  wicked 
in  Mr  Cobbett,  and  we  agree  with  Mr 
Jeffrey  that  such  sneers  were  too 
intderable  to  be  retailed.  JBut  what 
thinks  Mr  Jeffrey  of  the  following 
sneers — ^not  from  Mr  Cobbett — but 
from  a  steam-engine  called  the  Times, 
now  in  the  service  of  that  govern- 
ment of  which  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  one  of  the  stanchest  friends  and 
most  faithful  servants?   ''That  ene- 
my is  now  the  usurper  of  the  peo- 
ple's franchises — the  cutpurses  of 
the  people's  money — the  robber  of 
the  public  treasury  under  the  forms 
of  the  law— of  law  enacted  by  the 
plunderer  himself  to  favour  his  own 
extortion — his  own  systematic  con- 
version of  the  fruits  of  other  men's 
industry  to  selfish  or  criminal  uses. 
When  ni^ht  after  night  borough-no- 
minees nse  to  infest  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons  with  ar- 
guments to  justify  their  intrusion 
into  it,  and  their  continuance  there, 
thus  impudently  maintaining  what 
the  lawyers  call  '  an  adverse  pos- 
session,' in  spite  of  judgment  against 
them,  we  really  feel  inclined  to  ask 
why  the  rightfid  owners  of  the  House 
should  be  insulted  by  the  presence 
of  such  unwelcome  inmates  ?    It  in, 
beyond  que6tion,a  piece  of  the  broad- 
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est  and  coolest  effironteiy  in  the 
world,  for  these  hired  lackeys  of 
public  delinquents  to  stand  up  as 
advocates  of  the  disgraceful  service 
they  are  embarked  in.''  That  is  but 
one  specimen  of  the  style  of  speech 
Uiat  for  some  months  past  has  kept 
perpetually  flowing  from  the  hired 
and  unhired  friends  of  reform.  It  is 
as  insolent  as  may  be;  but  not  nearly 
so  savage  as  many  tiiousand  others 
that  must  have  met  the  eyes  of  all 
persons  who  take  up  a  newspaper. 
Sir  Thomas  Denman,  the  Attorney-* 
General  of  England,  in  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  he 
could  not  say  that  the  allegations  in 
the  above  passage  from  the  Times 
were  not  true.  We  see  no  discoun- 
tenance of  these  and  other  greater 
atrocities,  that  in  fact  fill  all  the 
newspapers,  the  demi-ministerial 
ones  especially,  to  the  brim,  frowned 
now  from  the  Blue  and  the  Yellow, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  smiles  sweets 
ly  on  all  the  villains  and  all  tiieirril- 
lainies,  and  reserves  all  its  vita* 
peration  for  the  friends  of  that  con« 
stitution  which  it  once  would  have 
annihilated  Cobbett  for  attacking, 
but  which  it  now  assails  with  en* 
ginery  more  powerful  than  could 
ever  be  in  the  nands  of  private  men 
•—enginery  worked  by  his  Majes« 
tfB  ministers— a  park  of  light  artil* 
lery  having  been  committ^  to  the 
^'  Right  Honourable  Francis  Jefirey, 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,"  under 
whose  sharp  and  scientific  eye  it 
has  been  brought  to  play  against 
the  Constitution  with  beautiful  and 
pernicious  precision — ^till  erelong  a 
breach  will  be  effected — and  the  n^ 
dicals  rushing  on,  in  immense  num- 
bers, succe^,  we  fear,  in  over^ 
poweringthe  garrison,  dispirited  from 
hopelessness  of  succour  or  supplies^ 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  siege  deserted  bv  the  governor. 
But  what  else  and  what  more  said 
Mr  Cobbett  of  yore  to  kindle  the  p*- 
triotic  raffe  of  Mr  Jeffrey?  Why  he 
said — and  Mr  Jeffrey  is  astounded  at 
the  statement—*"  that  all  the  evils 
under  Which  we  were  groaning  are 
produced  by  the  improper  composi- 
tion of  the  legislative  bodies,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  House  of  Commons.*' 
To  refute  this  wicked  assertion,  Mr 
Jeffrey  set  himself  to  work  like  a 
hero  as  he  was  and  is ;  and  first  of 
all  bddly  met  the  incendiary  <m  this 
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his  strongest  position,-^^  that  the 
members  are  not  fahrly  chosen  by  the 
people,  but  are  either  nominated  by 
the  influence  of  great  families,  or 
purchase  the  seats  from  a  junto  of 
venal  electors."  What  style  of  fight- 
ing does  the  champion  of  Parliament 
adopt  in  conflict  with  such  an  "  ugly 
customer  ?"  He  takes  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  by  a  sudden  twist— like 
another  Milo— flings  the  rough  com- 
moner over  his  knee  whap  upon  the 
sod — ^knocking  out  his  wind,  and 
rendering  him,  by  that  single  cross- 
buttock,  ucapable  of  coming  to  time 
— ^nay,  when  time  is  called,  deaf  as 
any  post  under  government  In  other 
words,  more  intelligible,  perhaps, 
to  Edinburgh  Deacons — except  &e 
Deacon  of  Sie  Flediers — ^Mr  Jeffrey 
admiu  all  that  Mr  Cobbett  has  here 
said,  and  boldly  declares  to  the  whole 
world  that  such  is— if  not  the  very 
best  imaginable — ^e  very  best  prac- 
ticable constitution  of  any  Parlla- 
inent.  That  it  is,  and  must  be  so,  he 
proves  by  many  pretty  pages  of  ar- 
gument and  illustration,  to  which  we 
b^  to  refer  all  Deacons,  and  hereby 
offer  a  reward  of  a  complete  Set  of 
Maga  to  him  who  shall  produce  such 
a  T^utation  as  shall  seem  even  plau- 
sible to  a  Constituent  Convenery  as- 
sembled to  decide  on  the  compara- 
tive power  and  glory  of  the  two 
**  political  literatures,"  the  one  Mr 
Jcdffrey's,  so  adverse  to  the  Bill  and 
the  whole  Bill,  and  the  other  the 
Prize-Deacon's,  name  and  nature  yet 
unknown,  who  shall  succeed  in  gi- 
ving that  great  Anti-reformer  bto 
quietus,  and  in  rescuing  Cobbett 
from  his  borough-mongering  grasp. 

Mr  Jeffrey  makes  short  work  vnth 
William  Cobbett's  arguments,  and 
treats  the  strongest  of  them  kaut'et^ 
bos  thus  .*— <*  With  regard  to  the  in- 
terference of  peers  in  elections,  it  Is 
evidentiy  impossible  to  prevent  it  by 
anv  statutory  or  authontative  regu- 
lation ;  and  as,  in  fact,  it  is  not  very 
different  from  the  interference  w 
wealthy  commoners,"  (which  inter- 
ference the  dauntiess  Deacon  who 
^hall  buckle  to  Mr  Jeffrey  in  single 
combat  for  the  pdze  Set  will  pleaae 
to  observe  his  antagonist  had,  in  an 
earlier  part  of  his  article,  shewn  to 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  f^ 
suits,)  <<  It  Is  needless  t6  say  wmf 
thing  more  on  the  subject" 

T&it  was  a  right-handed  ftMMr  wm 
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8kill  could  parry,  and  In  a  moment 
poor  Cobbett's  dajligfats  were  dark- 
ened— for  it  eeems  he  had  recovered 
from  his  insensibility,  and  insisted  on 
renewing  Uie  fight.  Mr  Jeffrey  was 
willing  to  accommodate  the  glutton 
—and  do  admire  with  us  as  clever 
a  knock-down  blow  as  ever  teased 
smeller  or  potatoe-trap.  **  We  are 
not  much  afraid  of  the  Influence  of 
noble  families.  It  Is  not,  in  eeneral, 
a  debasing  or  ungenerous  influence  % 
and  in  this  country,  there  is  so  little 
of  the  oppressive,  tyrannical  spirit 
of  some  aristocracies,  tiiat  we  have 
really  no  apprehension  at  all  from 
the  prevalence  of  such  a  temper  in 
our  government  An  English  peer 
has  scarcely  any  other  influence  than 
an  English  gentleman  of  equal  for- 
tune, and  scarcelyany  other  interest 
to  maintain  it.  The  whole  landed 
interest,  includine  the  peerage.  Is 
scarcely  a  match  for  the  monied  in- 
terest, either  in  Parliament  or  socie- 
ty," &c. 

But  Mr  Jeffrey  does  not  stop  here 
—but  adds,  that  he  has  **  still  a  word 
or  two  to  say  on  the  subject  of  venal 
boroughs,  and  we  shall  then  take 
our  leave  of  Mr  Cobbett,  and  relieve 
our  readers  from  this  unreasonable 
demand  on  their  attention."  Let 
us  hear  this  word  or  two  from  Mr 
Jeffrey's  lips  about  venal  boroughs 
—for  he  avoids  the  epithet  "rotten,** 
as  not  fit  to  mention  before  ears  po- 
lite. •*  We  are  by  no  means  certahi 
that  the  consequences  are  so  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  constitution 
as  he  appears  to  imagine.  A  venal 
borough  18  a  borough  which  govern- 
ment has  not  bought;  and  which 
may  therefore  be  bought  by  Mr 
Cobbett,  or  any  other  independent 
man.  When  a  seat  in  Parliament  is 
advertised  for  sale,  a  pretty  fair 
comj^etition,  wc  think,  is  opened  to 

goliticlans  of  all  descriptions.  The 
idependent  and  well-affected  part 
of  the  nation  is  far  richer  than  the 
government  or  the  peerage ;  and  if 
all  seats  in  Parliament  could  be  ho- 
nestly and  openly  sold  for  ready 
money,  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt 
that  a  very  great  majority  would  be 
purchased  by  persons  unconnected 
with  the  Treasury  or  the  House  of 
Lords.  Wealth  is  one  of  the  demo- 
cratical  elements  in  this  trading 
and  opulent  country;  and  an  ar- 
raneement  which  gave  It  more  Im- 
mediate political  efiicacy  probably 
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would  not  be  at  all  unfuvourable  to 
that  part  of  our  constitution." 

What  say  the  Eleven  Deacons  and 
tiie  Seventeen  Thousand  Signatures 
to  that?  Or  to  Mr  Jeffrey's  conclu- 
ding  chuckle  or  crow  over  Cobbett 
lyhig  like  a  huge  hulk  of  a  dunghill, 
with  his  broken  and  blunt  natural 
spurs,  beneath  such  a  game-cock  as 
Our  friend  Mr  Scot  himself  would 
admire,  one  of  those  ginrer-piles 
that  slaughter  in  sUver  P  **  Upon  the 
whole,  we  hope  we  have  saia  some- 
thing to  justify  our  love  of  our  ac- 
tual constitution-Hmr  aversion  to 
Mr  Cobbett*s  schemes  of  reform— 
and  our  indignation  at  his  attempt 
to  weaken  tto  respect  and  attacn- 
ment  of  the  people  to  forms  and 
establishments,  without  which,  we 
are  persuaded,  there  would  be  no 
security  for  their  freedom." 

And  the  man  who  thus  wrote  In 
the  prime  of  his  learned  life,  and 
vigour  of  his  fine  faculties,  is  now 
the  advocate— die  Lord  Advocate 
for  "*  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill  T' 

Bad  as  all  Mr  Cobbett*s  arguments 
were  in  Mr  Jeffrey's  eyes — ^they 
were  not  so  bad  as  the  spirit  In 
which  they  were  urged — ^whtch  was 
nothing  less  than  a  desire  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  is^norant  persons 
discontent  with  the  best  government 
thaf  ever  fostered  and  yarded  free- 
dom. Mr  Jeffrey  lauffhed  to  scorn, 
too,  and  widiered  wi&  the  fires  of 
his  indignation,  the  wicked  asser- 
tion that  a  reform  of  Parliament 
would  relieve  the  people  from  the 
weight  of  taxation.  As  ^  to  sinecure 
places  or  pensions,  these,"  said  Mr 
Jeffrey,  ^  are  mere  trifles.  The  most 
rigorous  and  unsparing  reformer 
probably  would  not  state  the  sum 
at  a  million  annually.  Mere  faction 
to  sav  that  either  this,  or  the  sums 
lost  by  peculations,  can  make  any 
sensible  addition  to  the  burdens  of 
a  nation  which  raises  nearly  fifty 
millions  in  the  year,  and  that  the 
poor  would  be  at  all  relieved  by  a 
retrenchment  to  that  extent."  Taxa- 
tion, he  shewed,  was  made  necessary 
by  our  debt — and  our  debt  created 
by  wars — and  wars  by  whom  ?  By 
the  people ;  and  that  therefore  were 
Parliament  more  popular — that  is, 
were  the  voice  of  tne  people  louder, 
then — we  should  have  more  wars- 
more  debt— and  more  taxation.  But 
witii  too  much  war,  too  much  debt» 
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and  too  much  taxation— ^ven  with 
that  constitution  of  Parliament  which 
Mr  Cobbett  desired  to  reform,  but 
Mr  Jeffrey  to  preserve  in  statu  qu<h^ 
,  **  So  far,"  says  Mr  Jeffrey,  in  answer 
to  Mr  Cobbett,  who,  it  seems,  had 
said  this  country  was  not  worth 
fighting  for— '*  so  far  from  being  a 
country  the  measure  of  whose  suf* 
ferings  is  full,  and  to  which  every 
change  must  be  gain,  we  conceive  it 
to  be  obvious,  on  a  very  slight  con- 
sideration, that  we  have  attained  a 
greater  portion  of  happiness  and  ci- 
vil liberty,  than  has  ever  before 
been  enjoyed  by  any  other  nation; 
and  that  the  frame  and  administra- 
tion of  our  polity  is,  with  all  its  de- 
fects, the  most  perfect  and  beneficial 
of  any  that  men  have  yet  invented 
and  reduced  to  practice." 

The  snake,  however,  if  scotched^ 
was  not  killed — and  the  cry  was  still 
kept  up  by  Cobbett,  Burdett,  and 
others,  for  Reform.  Mr  Francis  Jef- 
frey, therefore,  the  great  Anti- re- 
former, was  called  upon  by  the  con- 
servative partv  again  to  buckle  on 
the  '*  armoiu*  of  the  invincible  knights 
of  old,*'  and  returning  to  the  charge, 
to  put  all  the  enemies  of  the  consti- 
tution to  rout — in  one  total  and  ir- 
retrievable overthrow.  As  brave  as 
patriotic,  and  as  prudent  as  brave, 
and  as  skilful  as  prudent,  and  as  wise 
as  skilful,  and  as  learned  as  wise, 
and  as  virtuous  as  learned,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  constitution  **  insup- 
portably  his  foot  advanced,"  and  in 
an  hour  the  day  was  won.  The  na- 
tion, it  seems,  during  the  two  or 
three  years  that  hadeli^sed  since  he 
chastised  Cobbett,  had  grown  ex- 
ceedingly discontented  with  the  go- 
vernment; and  he  at  once  admitted 
that  *'  there  was  a  very  general  de- 
sire for  a  more  radical  reform  than 
could  be  effected  by  a  mere  chanjM 
of  ministry."  Evils,  he  cheerfuuy 
admitted,  there  must  be;  for  how 
else  account  for  the  discontent  ?  but 
^en,  said  the  wary  anti-reformer,  al- 
most assuming  the  character  of  a 
moderate  reformer,  '<  We  shall  still 
have  to  determine  whether  the  ex- 
isting evils  are  capable  of  any  renie* 
dy ;  whether  the  remedies  which 
have  been  suggested  are  likely  to 
prove  effectutu;  and  whether  they 
could  be  applied  without  the  hazard 
of  greater  evils  than  those  which 
they  were  expected  to  cure/' 
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In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  he  asks, 
what  are  the  great  leading  evils  in 
our  constitution  ?  And  these,  he 
thinks,  are,  first,  the  burden  of  the 
taxes;  second,  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  crown ;  and,  thir<^ 
the  monopoly  of  political  power^ 
which  the  very  permanency  and  na- 
ture of  the  constitution  has  a  ten- 
dency to  create  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  part  of  the  nation.  *'  To  these, 
and  for  all  the  other  disorders  which 
threaten  our  body  politic,  the  po- 
pular prescription,"  says  Mr  Jeffrey, 
with  a  slight  sarcastic  smile  playing 
—we  may  well  conceive  while  he 
was  writing — about  these  thin,  fine, 
eloquent-looking  lips  of  his—*'  is 
Parliamentary  Reform.  An  amend- 
ment in  the  representation  of  the 
Commons,  we  are  assured,  is  to  ease 
us  of  our  taxes — to  reduce  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown— and  to  heal 
all  breaches  and  heart-burnings  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  govern- 
ed. We  are  rather  partial  to  this 
medicine  on  the  whole;  but  it  re- 
quires no  ordinary  skill  and  caution 
in  the  preparation  and  dosing ;  and, 
at  all  events,  we  are  perfectly  cer- 
tain, is  not  capable  of  effecting  half 
the  wonders  tnat  are  expected  from 
it  No  man  of  sense  has  any  faith  in 
universal  specifics ;  and  it  is  the  part 
of  an  enemy,  or  a  very  pernicious 
friend,  to  degrade  this  useful  medi- 
cine by  investing  it  with  the  attri- 
butes of  a  quack  panacea^  and  thus 
effectually  to  exclude  it  from  all  re- 
gular practice." 

Witn  regard  to  taxes— extremely 
vexatious  as  Mr  Jeffrey  admits  taxes 
to  be — he  says  very  properly,  that 
**  the  actual  burden  of  the  taxes  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  any  thing 
unsound  or  corrupt  in  the  consti- 
tution or  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment;" and  then  shews,  as  we 
said  half  a  page  ago,  that  their  great 
amount  was  entirely  owing  *'  to  the 
warm  and  sanguine  temper  of  the 
inhabitants,"  who  would  have  war, 
and  yet  were  so  unreasonable  as  to 
expect  to  indulge  in  that  luxury 
without  paying  for  it    "  With  re- 

fard,"  says  he, "  to  the  taxes,  in  the 
rst  place,  it  appears  to  us  in  the 
highest  degree  cnimerical  to  imagine 
that  any  change  in  the  plan  of  repre- 
sentation should  sensibly  lessen  the 
amount"  This  chimera  he  is  vetj 
anxious,  indeed,  to  destroy — for  It  i^ 
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a  chimera  breathing  flames  and  furf 
-«-ajid  feeding  upon  the  very  vitals 
of  poor  people.  Thrice  he  slays  this 
slam  chimera— and  the  third  time 
thus : — "  We  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  whatever  other  benefits  might 
result  from  a  reform  in  Parliament, 
it  would  be  of  no  sensible  benefit  to 
the  people  by  lightening  the  burden 
of  the  taxation ;  and  that  no  delusion 
can  be  greater,  and  in  some  respects 
more  mischievous,  than  that  which 
represents  these  two  things  as  essen- 
tially connected  with  each  other.*' 
We  presume,  that  what  was  true 
then,  is  true  now,  with  regard  to 
taxes — ^and  vet  this  is  the  very  chi- 
mera that  all  the  reformers  are  now 
feeding—till  he  is  as  bie  as  the  Bon- 
assus.  We  may  likewise  say  now, 
what  Mr  Jeffrey  said  then,  **  that  to 
this  false  opinion,  and  to  the  pains 
which  have  been  taken  to  dissemi- 
nate it,  we  are  perhaps  indebted  to 
a  good  part  of  the  apparent  zeal  and 
activity  which  has  lately  been  mani- 
fested on  the  subject  of  reform  ;**  and 
—-what  say  the  Deacons  ? 

The  second  point  for  Mr  Jeflfrey's 
consideration,  is  the  operation  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  in  diminish- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Government 
•—that  is,  of  the  King  and  his  Minis- 
ters. The  power  of  the  Crown  was 
for  many  years  either  the  bear  or  the 
bugbear  of  the  Blue  and  Yellow.  In 
almost  every  number  you  were  sure 
to  see  the  nondescript  monster — at 
one  time  scampering  through  a  forest^ 
at  another  asleep  m  a  cave — at  an- 
other sucking  his  paws  with  a  grim 
satisfaction  which  it  might  not  have 
been  safe  to  disturb.  We  suspect  that 
we  shall  hear  no  more  for  some  time 
of  this  bear,  or  bugbear,  or  bugaboo, 
from  the  *'  Right  Honourable  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.*' 
But  fearful  a  monster  as  was  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  in  former  times, 
and  formidable  that  of  the  Ministry, 
Mr  Jeffrey  **  could  see  no  prospect  of 
remo  ving,or  even  alleviating  it,  by  any 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Commons.**  He  is  at  pains 
to  shew  how  any  such  expectation 
would  be  absurd ;  that  the  King,  lii- 
dividuaUi/,  neither  is,  nor  can  be  con- 
sulted on  the  greater  part  of  the  ap- 
pointments which  are  made  in  his 
name ;  that  the  patronage  is  vested 
substantially  in  the  majority  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  who  can  make' 
a  Minister,  and  by  whom  all  Minis- 
ters know  that  they  are  made  and 
continued ;  that  in  whatever  way  we 
conceive  this  assembly  to  be  consti<> 
tuted,  and  by  whatever  form  of  elec* 
tion  its  members  are  supposed  to 
be  returned,  still  as  long  as  men  are 
men,  and  while  causes  and  effects 
m'aintain  their  usual  relations  in  ap- 
plication to  human  conduct,  it  cannot 
tail  to  happen  that  the  persons  in 
whom  this  patronage  is  vested  will 
often  be  tempted  to  exercise  it  in 
their  own  favour,  or  in  favour  of  their 
immediate  connexions;  that  this  is 
an  evil  which  a  change  in  the  plan  of 
representation  would  not  only  fail  to 
cure,  but  would  not  in  any  degree 
touch  or  alleviate ;  that  the  people 
themselves  are  infected  with  this  love 
of  place  and  emolument,  and  that 
therefore  the  House,  in  case  of  so 
many  more  popular  elections,  would 
be  just  so  much  the  more  liable  to 
the  same  temptations ;  and  very  im- 
portant, though  not  very  recondite,  all 
these  truths  doth  Mr  Jefirey  expis- 
cate,aud  expound,and  sift,  and  search, 
and  illustrate,  with  a  copiousness  of 
diction  and  a  felicity  of  argument 
which  will  prove  puzzling  to  the  Dea- 
con who,  fired  with  the  hope  of  pos- 
sessing and  enjoying  a  Set  of  Maga, 
shall  enter  the  lists  with  this  dough- 
ty anti-reformer,  who  now  delivers 
speeches  some^hst  fade,  and  indites 
epistles  not  very  intelligible  about 
the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing 
but  the  Bill. 

A  zealous  Anti-reformer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review — whose  admirable 
essays  have  attracted  such  universal 
notice,  and  met  with  such  partial  re- 
futation— ^proposed  that  this  paper 
of  Mr  Jeffrey's  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, once  famous  in  its  day,  should 
be  republished ;  and  Mr  Croker  quo- 
ted from  it  an  unanswerable  passage 
in  his  speech  in  answer  to  tlie  Lord 
Advocate.  Perhaps  there  is  as  much 
fine  **  political  literature**  in  it  as  in 
any  thing  that  ever  dropped  from  his 
eminent  pen — nor  does  he  in  it  con- 
fine himself  to  those  airy  or  glowing 
generalities  which  too  often  elude  the 
grasp,  but  he  proposes  such  a  plan 
of  Reform  as  he  thinks  practicable, 
and  explains  *'  its  principles,  if  not 
its  details,**  to  which  haa  the  Lord 
Advocate  adhered,  it  would  not  hav^ 
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been  to  ibe  detriment  of  his  reputa* 
Hon,  either  for  practical  sagadty  or 
theoretical  wisdom* 

Mr  Jeffrey— after  stating  his  own 
views — says,  "  Our  popular  reform* 
ers  are  undoubtedly  far  more  speci* 
fie.  They  are  for  cutting  off  the  rot* 
ten  boroughs,  enlarging  the  elective 
franchise,  and  shortening  the  dura* 
tion  of  Parliament"  But  he  says 
that  he  is  satisfied  that  such  propo- 
sals **  could  not  be  attempted  with- 
out the  greatest  danger." 

To  what  length,  therefore,  does  he 
think  wise  lovers  of  this  matchless 
constitution  mi^i  go  in  tiM  matter 
of  a  moderate  relbrad?  "Wewo^d 
B0t  scnt^,"  hes^rs,  **  to  take  away 
Ike  right  of  electing  from  several 
dose  and  several  decayed  boroughs, 
and  to  give  more  members  to  sevend 
populous  difftrictB.  The  pecuniary 
qualifications  of  the  electors  oogh^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  somewhat 
raised,  especially  in  the  open  bo- 
roughs ;  but,  to  compensate  this.  It 
ought  to  be  estimated  in  the  coun- 
ties, as  well  as  elsewhere,  not  mer^ 
ly  by  property  or  interest  in  land, 
but  by  property  of  all  sorts,  perhaps 
by  the  payment  of  taxes  to  a  certain 
amount  paying  a  due  tribute  to  the 
superior  weight  and  respectability  of 
the  landed  interest ;  and  making  the 
qualification  lower  for  them  than  for 
other  proprietors.  Some  regulations 
ahoula  also  be  adopted  for  avoiding 
the  tumult  and  disorder  which  now 
disgrace  our  most  popular  elections, 
ana  which  have  inspired  many  worthy 
people  with  a  general  horror  at  the 
very  name  of  a  popular  reform." 
Much  farther  than  this  the  deponent 
sayeth  not ;  but  he  saveth  that  such 
a  moderate  measure  of  reform  would 
not  materially  touch  the  state  of  tax- 
ation or  influence ;  that  it  would  ra- 
ther increase  the  aristocratical  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  kingdom,  in- 
stead of  excluding  from  the  House 
those  who  are  now  sent  there  by 
the  interest  of  many  noble  families ; 
and  that  if  he  thought  it  likely 
to  produce  an  opposite  effect,  he 
should  think*  it  his  duty  to  strive 
against  it,  as  against  a  measure  which 
would  deprive  us  of  all  the  practical 
blessings  of  our  constitution. 

When  expressing  such  enlighten- 
ed opinions  as  these  now-a-days,  mo- 
derate reformers  are  told  to  cease 
their  «*  wretched  gabble  f*  Mr  Jeffrey 
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has  done  so;  and  the  Lord  Advocate 
is  not  only  willing,  but  anxious^  to 
swallow  the  whole  Bill  I 

Mr  Jeffirey,  during  the  course  of 
these  his  various  disqubitions,  occi^ 
sionally  whispers  such  soft  things 
into  the  ear  or  the  Pensive  Public  as 
**  We  were  alwavs  favourable  to 
Parliamentanr  Reform."  *'  We  have 
BO  ffreat  aroction  for  rotten  b»> 
roughs"— and  so  for^— as,  if  con- 
scious of  his  own  coldness  or  cool- 
ness, or  at  best  lukewarmness  \n  the 
cause,  he  wished  to  prevent  that,  if 
not  suspicious,  yet  sagacioua  Lady 
fret  SHinhiiig,  or  wy  rather  scentiay 
tbe  real  state  of  his  heart  If  the 
Pensive  Public,  in  the  shape  of  Re- 
form, were  indeed  his  mistress,  then 
never  had  mistress  so  "  cauld-rifed" 
a  lover — and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
erelong  she  gave  him  his  dismissal- 
sent  hun  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear— 
and  told  him  never  to  look  in  her 
face  more*  Could  his  dull  addresses, 
his  chill  embrace  be  the  effect  of  in- 
fidelity? Shoddng  suspicion  to  cross 
the  soul  of  fiiir  Refrain  I  Could  he 
be  dallying  with  some  venal  burgh  ? 
Or,  horror  of  horrors  I  with  some  rot- 
ten wretch  corrupt  as  the  grave  ? 

What  else  could  Reform  think  on 
overhearing  her  false  lover  thus  soli- 
loquize I  ''The  Borough  represent- 
ation is  the  next  subiect  whicn  claims 
our  attention ;  but  it  is  one  of  great 
diflSculty,  and  requires  much  cau- 
tion—-not  that  the  abuses  in  Uiispart 
of  the  sjrstem  are  inconsiderable,  or 
unfit  for  rigorous  correction,  but  be- 
cause they  are  mixed  up  with  much 
that  is  good,  as  preventing  greater 
evils,  and  because  the  sudden  and 
complete  alteration  of  this  branch  of 
the  representation,  by  bringing  it 
back  to  its  first  principles,  is  an  ex- 
periment of  vast  difiiculty  and  ha- 
zard, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  post- 
poned until  a  beginning  of  Reform 
has  been  made  on  points  where  the 
evil  is  more  unmingled  with  good, 
and  the  remedy  more  certain  and 
safe.  To  take  only  a  single  example, 
—No  man  can  deny  that  it  would  be 
highly  impolitic  to  throw  open  all 
the  boroughs  in  which  the  right  of 
voting  at  present  belongs  to  certain 
parts  of  the  population.  No  roan  of 
common  sense  would  wish  to  see  Ae 
worst  description  of  boroughs  ntil^ 
plied,  in  which  from  two  to  Are  hmK 
dred  inhabitants   have  TOtes^-bo* 
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roughs  which  are  too  lar^e  to  be  in 
the  quiet  possesion  of  a  single  great 
family,  but  not  too  large  to  be  eon* 
tested  by  men  of  readv-moncnr  influ* 
ence— boroughs  which  are,  tot  this 
reason,  the  very  sinks  of  every  spe- 
cies of  comiption-^yet  it  would  be 
a  very  violent  proceeding  to  disfran- 
chise the  places  of  this  size  where 
corporations  elect,  and  to  transfer 
their  rights  to  certain  large  towns 
not  now  represented.  It  would  also 
introduce  into  Parliament  a  different 
class  of  electors.  On  the  other  hand, 
itimil  be  desied  tiMrt  a  gradual 
estfaMliaa  ef  tlteworatbaiwiglifraD* 
dibcB,  by  thevhmtanFa«r«i^ref 
tiheir  existing  rights  for  a  vahiable 
consideration,  and  a  transference  of 
their  right  of  election  to  such  large 
towns  as  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  and  Sheffield,  and  to  such  of 
the  large  counties  as  send  too  few 
representatives— for  instance  Yorkp 
shire  and  Lancashire— would  ^m  m 
most  valuable  improveMeol  fai  Hkm 
representation." 

"  A  wise  aBdjsniieiii  sMetraan,'^ 
contimwa  tirie  Wh^,  **  would  stop  at 
Ak  poiBC  and  be  satisfied  with  go- 
far  wmr  hr!*  But  where  are  these 
wise  and  prudent  statesmen  now? 
Thai  a  bill  constructed  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  these  would  be  brought 
before  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
Sir  Richard  Vy  vyan  pledged  himself, 
nor  could  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  re- 
fused it  his  support ;  but  no!  nothing 
would  satisfy  a  Whig  ministry,  among 
whose  officials  is  the  very  man  who 
wrote  that  passage,  and  other  men, 
who,  up  to  the  day  they  became  so, 
stood  pledged  to  the  same  principles, 
but  a  bill  which  not  only  holds  them 
all  at  defiance,  but  violates  them  all, 
and  gives  them  to  the  four  winds. 

Between  the  1810  and  the  1816, 
several  articles  on  Parliamentarv  Re- 
form appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view— and  in  one  of  tiiese— on  Wvnd- 
ham*8  speeches — an  article  written 
with  great  talent  and  eloquence— 
and  seemingly  a  joint  production  of 
Jeffrey  and  Brougham — in  mental 
powers  par  nobile  fratrum — a  more 
vigorous  onset  is  made  upon  borough 
representation  than  either  before  or 
since  in  that  powerful  periodical. 
But  about  the  1816,  the  minds  of  the 
conductors  began  to  waver  on  Re- 
form—there is  first  a  timid  eat' 
and  then  a  bold  bolting  of  wc 


and  the  Deacons  would  be  amazed 
at  the  intrepidity  and  activity  with 
which  their  idol  turns  his  back  on 
himself,  in  a  style  far  superior  to 
any  exploit  of  the  kind  ever  com- 
memorated by  tiie  Irish  eloquence 
of  Lord  Castlereaffh.  They  seem 
to  have  feared  that  in  the  article  on 
Wyndham  they  had  pushed  their  prin- 
ciples of  Reform  by  much  too  far  for 
their  patriotism  or  their  prudence; 
and  tnat  constitution  of  parliament 
which  they  had  tiiere  calumniated, 
seems  restored  to  its  pristine  purity 
and  ordinal  lustre.  **  To  perform  its 
duty  tx>  the  pnbli<^  the  House  of 
Cdmmoosovgiit  to  be  so  constitoted 
as  to  give  its  members  a  common  in- 
terest and  fellow  feeUng  with  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  with  every 
class  and  description  of  persons  in 
the  community.  Ha  one  should  be 
aggrieved  or  oppressed  without  find- 
Si^  a  defender  m  that  assembly.  No 
llgrm>  however  small  or  local, 
slMmM  be  overlooked  or  neglected, 
for  want  of  an  advocate.  No  mea- 
sure should  be  adopted  without 
weighing  maturely  not  only  the  ge- 
neral good  it  may  produce,  but  the 
partial  evil  it  may  occasion.  When 
conflicting  interests  are  opposed,  a 
fair  hearing  should  be  given  to  all, 
before  any  decision  is  formed.  When 
relief  is  wanted,  or  redress  petition- 
ed for,  there  should  be  some  one 
present  to  recommend  the  one,  or 
enforce  the  other.  In  these  respects 
there  is  little  to  complain  of  in  the 
oomposition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  is  no  part  of  the  king- 
dom which  does  not  send  members 
to  Parliament.  The  numbers,  it  is 
true,  from  different  counties,  bear  no 
proportion  to  their  respective  wealth 
or  population ;  but  no  one  seriously 
believes,  that  because  Cornwall  has 
more  members  than  Yorkshire,  the 
interests  of  Cornwall  are  better  at- 
tended to  in  Parliament  than  the  in- 
terests of  Yorkshire.  There  is  no 
class  of  the  community  that  does 
not  find  in  the  House  of  Commons 
persons  disposed  to  assert  its  rights, 
and  maintain  its  interests.  The  poor, 
as  well  as  the  rich,  have  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  members  for  West- 
minster, and  other  large  towns,  where 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  in  the  house- 
holders, are  the  virtual  represent- 
atives of  the  lower  orders  throughout 
the  kingdom.    When  a  poor  aM  op* 
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pressed  man  presents  his  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  through  the 
member  for  Westminster,  he  intrusts 
his  cause  to  the  zeal  and  exertions 
of  one  who  is  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  men  of  the  same  rank  and 
condition  with  himself.  The  inequal- 
ity of  our  representation  has  this 
advantage,  that,  where  religious  bi- 
gotry interferes  not,  there  is  no  de- 
scription of  persons  in  England,  not 
dependent  on  alms  for  their  subsist- 
ence, who  are  altogether  destitute  of 
political  power.  No  regular  system, 
except  universal  suflfrage,  could  give 
us  this  species  of  excellence." 

A  Parliament  so  constituted  as 
this,  and  so  conducting  itself,  who, 
in  their  sound  seven  senses,  would 
dream  of  subjecting  to  any  experi* 
mental  Reform?  ft  seems  to  ap- 
proach as  near  perfection  as  any 
imaginable  model  of  earthly  mould. 
Accordingly,  its  judicious  eulogist, 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  though 
sorely  dissatisfied  with  the  Minist^, 
who,  one  year  before  he  wrote,  had, 
in  opposition  to  the  patriotic  hopea 
and  fears  of  the  Bonaparte-bitten 
Whigs,  sent  a  British  army  to  the 
Netherlands,  that  settled  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  by  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo^ 

"  Just  hints  a  fault  and  hesiUtes  dislike"* 

of  some  trifling  matters,  to  the  re- 
moval or  abatement  of  which  he 
seems  as  nearly  indifferent  as  a  per- 
son of  the  Whig  persuasion,  and  be- 
longing to  a  party  long  out  of  place, 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  to 
any  thing  rejoiced  in  by  triumphant 
Tories.  Our  friend,  after  some  very 
general  proposals  of  plans  whereby 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
the  old  bear,  bugbear,  or  bugaboo 
that  used  to  keep  perpetually  prowl- 
ing through  this  Periodical,  says,-^ 
*'  We  hesitate  about  proceeding  far- 
ther;" and  then  very  frankly  ad- 
mits, that  **  Parliamentary  reform 
has  never  been  popular  in  this  coun- 
try." In  1780,  retrenchment,  not 
reform,  was  the  cry;  —  in  1792, 
men  of  rank  and  property  feared  and 
abhorred  the  very  name,  as  well  they 
might ; "  and  at  present,  ( 1 81 6,)  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  it  has  still  fewer 
supporters    oi  weight   and   conse- 

?[uence,  than  at  any  former  period." 
n  the  midst  of  this  univenal  apa- 
thy, which  he  condemns  not,  or  but 
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reproves,  our  friend  shews 
Imself  so  very  moderate  a  reform- 
er, that,  were  he  to  speak  so  now,  the 
Sun  would  cry,  **  a  borough-monger, 
a  borough-monger  I"  and,  should  no 
merchant-ship  be  sailing  to  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  nor  transport  to  Botany 
Bay,  propose  ridding  the  island  of 
him,  by  flinging  the  monster  into 
the  sea.  Unworthy  of  breathing  the 
air  of  a  country  long  enslaved,  but 
now  about  to  be  free,  must  the  man 
be,  who  only  some  dozen  years  ago» 
was  such  a  wretch  as  publicly  to  ut- 
ter this  shocking  sentiment,  even  in  a 
Whig  publication—**  We  must  begin 
by  stating,  that  we  are  under  no  ap- 

?rehension  from  the  influence  of 
eers  in  returning  members  to  the 
Commons  I"  In  our  county  repre- 
sentation he  knows  no  practical  de- 
fect but  the  great  size  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  consequent  expense  of  con- 
tested elections,  and  proposes  there- 
fore to  diminish  the  size,  and  increase 
their  numbers.  Some,  he  says,  have 
recommended  the  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  to  copyholders, 
but  that,  he  thinks,  would  only  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  voters,  and 
increase  the  expense  of  elections. 
With  the  representation  of  towns 
having  more  than  five  hundred  resi- 
dent voters,  he  has  no  fault  to  find, 
except  with  the  non-resident  voters. 
Of  the  representation  of  towns  ha- 
ving less  than  ^s%  hundred  resident 
voters,  he  thinks  unfavourably ;  and 
as  in  the  instances  of  Shoreham  and 
Cricklade,  the  boroughs  were  disfran- 
chised, by  act  of  Parliament,  on  ac- 
count of  illegal  practices,  and  thrown 
the  one  into  the  rape  of  Bramber  and 
the  other  into  the  adjacent  hundreds 
•~so  he  would  recommend  the  ex- 
tension of  that  principle  to  all  bo- 
roughs of  that  description,  where  the 
election  had  been  vacated  under  the 
Grenville  Act,  on  the  ground  of  bri- 
bery and  corruption,  proved  against 
a  majority  or  large  proportion  of  the 
electors.  But  instead  of  throwing 
the  seats  into  the  adjoining  hundreds, 
he  would  recommend  transferring 
them  to  the  larger  counties,  which 
would  at  once  increase  the  county 
representation,  and  enable  us  to  re- 
medy the  only  defect  in  our  present 
county  elections.  And  the  electors 
of  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  who 
were  not  disqualified  by  their  parti* 
cipation  in  acts  of  l»iberyy  might  b« 
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declared  freeholders  of  the  county. 
Against  those  close  boroughs,  the 
members  of  which  are  returned  by 
one  or  two  individuals,  wiUiout  as- 
sistance from  government,  and  with- 
out the  risk  of  an  election,  although 
the  strongest  prejudices  prevail,  he  is 
far  from  considering  them  the  worst 

Sarts  of  our  representative  system, 
fay,  he  pronounces  on  them  a  high 
panegyric  "  The  members  of  close 
boroughs  are  often  the  men  of  great- 
est talent  and  independence  in  tiie 
House.  There  is  one  advantage  at- 
tending their  situation,  which  belongs 
to  no  other  description  of  persons. 
Firmness  to  oppose  the  people  is 
sometimes  as  necessary  a  quality  as 
independence  to  resist  the  crown. 
But  the  members  of  close  boroughs 
are  the  only  persons  in  the  House 
who  stand  in  awe  neither  of  the 
crown  nor  of  the  people.  ♦  #  *  #  « 
If  the'  lists  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  last  forty  years  were  consult- 
ed, we  should  find  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  steadiest  advocates  of 
the  people  have  been  members  for 
close  boroughs."  Yet,  in  a  conver- 
sational debate  about  the  Irish  Bill, 
the  Lord  Advocate,  in  the  face  of  the 
above  incontrovertible  sentence,  had 
the  imprudence,  impropriety,  and  pre- 
sumption to  say  of  the  self-same  per- 
sons, ''  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  boroughs  have 
been  sent  here,  like  Knights  Temp- 
lars in  disguise,  to  advocate  the  views 
of  those  who  sent  them  here  ?  Have 
tliey  not  almost  invariably  been  the 
concealed  champions  of  aristocra- 
cy ?"  For  party  purposes,  how  piti- 
able here  is  this  flaring  inconsistency 
and  glarinfi^  contradiction.  Yet  was 
Mr  Jeffrev^  former  opinion  just.  Not 
a  doubt  of  it^- and  yet  Mr  Macauley — 
who  is  always  puerile — tried  to  pass 
off  on  the  House  an  argument  against 
this  part  of  the  present  systeip,  which, 
however  witty  It  might  have  sounded 
there,  looks  here  the  most  childish  of 
jests.  ''  Every  system  of  government 
that  can  be  devised  has  its  happy  ac- 
cidents— men  of  great  ability  come 
into  power  under  every  system^and 
I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  deter- 
mined that  the  representation  of  the 
people  should  be  confined  to  the 
hundred  tallest  men  in  the  country, 
some  of  them  would  be  found  to  be 
men  excelling  in  qualifications  for 
their  functions.  If  the  first  one  hUQ* 
VOL,  XXIX,  NO.  CLXXXI. 
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dred  names  in  the  Court  Guide  were 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  or  if  one 
hundred  gentlemen  of  tawny  com- 
plexion were  selected,  Uie  same 
thing  would  occur ;  and  these  happy 
accidents  would  form  quite  as  just 
a  ground  for  preferring  any  of  these 
modes  of  election  as  the  one  to  which 
I  am  alluding  does  for  the  present" 
How  vastly  clever  I  Mr  Shiel  much 
admired  this  reasoning :  <'  The  an- 
swer given  by  the  member  for  Calne 
is  a  strong  one."  And  then  himself 
exclaimed,  "  Who  are  those  that 
press  round  the  backdoors  of  Par- 
liament ?  How  few  are  the  states- 
men, orators,  political  economists, 
compared  with  those  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded  I  I  admit  that  a 
splendid  catalogue,  and  emblazoned 
muster-roll  of  genius  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  advocates  of  tiie  bo* 
rough  ay  stem.  Mark,  however,  over 
what  a  vast  space  they  were  disper- 
sed— in  how  olack  a  firmament  they 
sparkle !"  The  Lord  Advocate  fol- 
lows Mr  Shiel  on  the  same  side,  but 
rather  prosily — though  any  prose  or 
prosiness  is  preferable,  surely,  to  such 

foetry  as  the  above  about  the  black 
rmament  '*  The  right  honourable 
baronet  [Sir  Robert  Peel]  looked 
back  through  a  period  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  and  he  found  in  the  list  of 
those  who  had  been  returned  from 
a  great  number  of  places  during  that 
time,  about  twenty  or  thirty  talent* 
ed  and  great  men.  Now,  I  must  say 
it  appears  to  me,  that,  considering 
how  many  individuals  these  placea 
returned  in  the  course  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years,-ihe  quantity  of  talent  was 
not  so  very  great"  This  is  either  a 
shallow  sophism  or  a  weak  misappre^ 
hension.  Su:  Robert  Peel  took  the 
names  of  almost  all  the  celebrated 
men  in  Uie  annals  of  Parliament,  and 
asked,  whence  came  they  ?  From 
close  boroughs.  Three-fourths  Of 
them,  at  least,  and  more,  from  close 
boroughs — one-fourth,  or  less,  from 
populous  counties — that  is  all.  The 
fact  is  the  argument— and  the  argu- 
ment stands  rast,  in  spite  of  Mr  Mm> 
aulev's  blacks  and  tawneys — Mr 
Shiel's  splendid  muster-roll  of  ge- 
nius dispersed  over  a  vast  space  of 
blackfirmament — and  the  LordAd  vo- 
cate's  silly  assertion  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  "*  picked  out  a  few  illus- 
tdoua  men  who  happened  to  come 
into  the  House  from  close  l>oTOUgh«  !'* 
3  T 
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True,  that  twenty  or  thirty  illustri- 
ous men  are  but  few,  017  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, in  proportion  to  the  many- 
thousand  Bumpns  that  have  grumph- 
ed  in  that  House,  or  lain  asleep  on 
tiie  benches  like  swine  in  styes.  But 
Btill  fewer  are  they  in  proportion  to 
the  many  hundred  thousand  million 
men  who  come  and  ^o  out  of  exist- 
ence, without  ever  being  heard  of 
out  of  the  street  in  which,  like  good 
Tories,  they  fear  God  and  honour  the 
King,  or,  like  wicked  Whigs,  do  nei- 
ther, but  keep  bellowing — a  few  mil- 
lions of  them  at  least^periodicallv 
on  Parliamentary  Reform.  Small, 
alas!  is  the  number  of  illustrious 
men  that  sit,  stand,  lie,  walk,  canter, 
or  gallop,  either  for  close  boroughs, 
open  counties,  or  any  other  spot  on 
this  our  earth.  But  that  close  bo- 
roughs should  have  sent  forth  some 
score  or  so  of  such  characters-* 
while  the  whole  country, with  all  its 
counties,  cannot  shew — during  the 
eame  time— another  half  dozen,  we 
must  continue  to  think  either  cre- 
ditable to  close  boroughs,  or  a  mys- 
tery and  miracle  to  be  believed  in 
by  faith,  not  understood  by  rea- 
son— though  we  admit  that  a  man  of 
talents  may  be  as  tawny  as  Lord 
Durham  himself,  and — though  nei- 
ther the  Lord  Advocate,  nor  Mr 
Macauley,  nor  Mr  Shiel,  be  so— six 
feet  high  without  his  shoes,  and  a 
member  of  the  Club. 

The  **  stream  of  tendency"  in 
ihb  channel,  so  beautifully  over- 
hung with  Blue  and  Yellow  banks, 
has,  we  have  seen,  hitherto  flowed 
with  a  gentle  current  towards 
moderate  reform.  Some  spark- 
ling shallows  —  some  calm  long 
flat  dull  deeps  —  some  waterfalls 
making  a  pleasant  din,  and  a  pret- 
ty mist  across  which  came  the 
not  unfrequent  rainbow — but  no 
ffreat  periodical  risings,  as  of  the 
Nile — ^no  capricious  floods  from  the 
mountains  of  the  moon — ^no  spates 
with  a  blue  fresh  invading  the  foamy 
saltness  of  the  sea.  Nay,  summer- 
drought  drank  it  sometimes  almost 
dry,  to  the  discomfort  or  death  of 
the  minnows ;  while  some  huge  re- 
former, "  wallowing,  unwieldy,  en- 
ormous in  his  gait,"  was  seen  plun- 
ging like  a  porpus  in  some  pool,  his 
posteriors  praying  as  it  were  for  the 
knout  with  their  e  pro/undis  clamavi. 
Thus,  in  an  article  on   universal 
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suffrage  —  in  the  December  num- 
ber 1818 — which  tickles  the  tobys 
of  the  Burdettitee,  the  Bentham- 
ites, and  the  Bedlamites,  an  in- 
genious disciple  of  the  moderate 
school,  under  the  tuition  of  Head 
Master  Jeffrey,  prefers  the  preva- 
lent principle  of  our  representation 
to  any  "  uniform  right  of  suffrage" 
that  could  be  imagined— that  of  L.IO 
householders  included.  His  reasons 
he  says,  are  shortly  these, — "  Every 
uniform  system  which  seriously  dif- 
fers from  universal  suffrage  must  be 
founded  on  such  a  qualification  as  to 
take  away  the  elective  franchise  from 
those  portions  of  the  inferior  classes 
who  now  enjoy  it.  The  only  rea- 
sonable ground  on  which  an  uniform 
qualification  of  property  could  be 
h)unded,  would  be  its  tendency  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  voter; 
but  it  is  evident  that  such  a  principle, 
if  pursued  to  its  proper  consequences, 
would  disfranchise  great  multitudes 
of  the  present  electors.  After  what 
we  have  already  said  on  the  general 
subject  of  representation,  it  is  need- 
less for  us  to  add  that  we  should 
consider  such  a  disfranchisement  as 
a  most  pernicious  mutilation  of  the 
representative  system." 

Mark  that,  ye  Eleven  Deacons— 
and  ye  Twenty  Thousand  Signatures. 
Lol  the  Right  Honourable  Francis 
Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 
the  Man  of  the  People— nay,  ^eir 
Idol — assisting  an  unprincipled  Mi- 
nistry to  brinff  in  a  bin  which  in  hia 
own  opinion  (why  changed  ?)  perpe- 
trates **  a  most  pernicious  mutilation 
of  the  representative  system."  Such 
wickedness,  if  unrepentant,  may  not 
go  unpunished  even  on  this  side  of 
the  grave. 

But  the  Reviewer  has  other  objec- 
tions to  "  uniformity."  **Itexpose8,** 
says  he,  "  the  difference  between  the 
prosperous  and  the  indigent  in  a  way- 
offensive  and  degrading  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  latter;"  and  he  says  truly 
that  no  system  can  be  other  than  a 
very  baa  one  "  which  thrusts  for- 
ward the  qualification  of  property  in 
its  undisguised  state,  thereby  teach- 
ing the  people  too  exclusive  a  regard 
for  wealth.  We  perceive  from  the 
newspapers,  that  all  L.IO  a-year 
householders  are,  by  the  Bill,  to  be 
given  <<  their  right"  to  vote  for  tiieir 
own  member;  pray,  why  doth  it 
take  away  <<  their  right"  from  all  lt^ 
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low  thai  rent?  Do  the  children  of 
the  former  come  into  the  world  with 
**  L.10  voter"  written  in  clear  blue 
lines  on  the  whites  of  their  eyes  ?  Of 
the  latter  with  the  melancholy  word 
-Disfranchised?" 

Come  we  now  (in  1820^  to  the 
last  elaborate  Essay,  we  belieye,  in 
the  Edinburgh,  on  the  general  ques* 
tion  of  Parhamentary  Keform — tiie 
re?iew  of  Lord  J.  Russell's  speech 
in  the  House  on  the  14th  December, 
1819,  for  transferring  the  elective 
franchise  from  corrupt  boroughs  to 
unrepresented  great  towns.  The 
same  moderate  measures  of  reform 
as  before  are  here  advocated— and 
Mr  Je&ey,  or  his  mouthpiece,  sajrs, 
**  it  would  be  a  gross  deviation  from 
those  principles  of  prudence  and  ex- 
pediency on  which  moderate  reform 
IS  founded,  if  its  partisans  were  un- 
willing, at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  to 
make  some  mutual  sacrifices  of  opi- 
nion." 

As  far  as  Lord  J.  Russell's  reso- 
lutions he  is  prepared  to  go— but  no 
£eu'ther;  and  what  are  they?  First, 
that  it  is  expedient  that  all  boroughs, 
in  which  gross  and  notorious  ori- 
bery  and  corruption  shall  be  found 
to  prevail,  shall  cease  to  return  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  Parliament  Se- 
cond, That  it  is  expedient  tliat  die 
right  of  returning  members  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  so  taken  from  any 
borough  which  shall  have  been  pro- 
ved to  have  been  guilty  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  should  be  given  to 
some  great  towns,  the  population  of 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  15,000 
souls;  or  to  some  of  the  largest 
counties. 

On  this  scheme  the  Reviewer 
makes  a  few  observations,  which 
seem  rather  hostile  to  the  Bill,  and 
the  whole  Bill  For  in  the  very  first 
place  he  proposes  **  the  immediate 
addition  of  twenty  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons;"  whereas,, the 
majority  who  f  other  day  prevented 
Ministers,  for  the  time  being,  from 
taking  away  some  sixty  or  so,  have, 
by  universal  acclamation  of  the  Re- 
viewer's party,  been  carried  to  be  the 
enemies  of  thehr  country,  and  by  that 
their  vote  for  ever  held  disqualified 
for  sitting  in  a  legislative  or  delibera- 
tive assembly  offree  men. 

Secondly,  the  Reviewer  shews  by 
a  lonff  historical  induction  of  facts, 
that  nis  proposed  reform  is  agree- 
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able  to  the  andent  practice  of  the 
constitution ;  to  wit,  to  tnmsfer  the 
elective  franchise  from  one  place  to 
another,  under  wise  regulations,  and 
only  in  cases  of  convicted  corrup- 
tion. And  he  adds,  ^  No  man  who 
adopts  this  reform,  is  bound  by  just 
inference  to  support  other  chanj;ee» 
not  warranted  by  the  practice  ofthe 
constitution." 

So  sensible  is  the  Reviewer  here 
— whetiier  Mr  Jeffrey  or  his  mouth- 
piece^that  his  doctrine  will  not 
please  "  the  Reformers,"  that  he 
says,  **  some  may  perhaps  wonder 
that  disfranchisement  is  so  sUictiy 
limited  to  the  cases  in  which  cor- 
ruption has  been  proved."  All  such 
cause  of  wonder  is  swept  away  by 
the  Bill;  and  we  most  eamestiy 
direct  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
eleven  Deacons,  and  the  seventeen 
thousand  signatures,  and  the  thirty- 
two  thousand  petitioners,  and  the 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  ^  in- 
habitants" and  "  citizens"  of  Modem 
Athens,  but  the  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  the  nation  of  gentiemen,  the 
Scotch — and  also  the  twelve  millions 
of  the  nation  of— ^what  without  of- 
fence shall  we  call  them  ?)^the  Eng- 
lish— to  these  arguments  against  the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  BUI,  which  Mr  Jeffrey  held  to 
be  conclusive,  and  which  we  wUl 
thank  the  Lord  Advocate  to  answer, 
or  any  otiier  moderate  reformer, 
metamorphosed  into  a  radical  by  the 
mighty  magic  not  obscurely  storied  of 
in  manv  demonologies. 

Mr  Jeffre  V,  or  his  moderate  mouth- 
piece, has  been  telling  us  that  tiie 
plan  of  Mr  Pitt  proposed  to  pitrdiase 
the  elective  privilege  from  fifty  of 
the  more  inconsiderable  boroughs 
who  should  be  willing  to  part  with 
it — a  plan,  which,  in  a  previous  arti- 
cle, is  called  **  wicked  and  profli- 
gate I"  And  then  he  mentions  the 
plan  of  '*  Mr  Lambton,  a  gentieroan 
eaually  respectable  for  character, 
talents,  and  public  principle,  whicli 
proposes  to  abolish  all  corrupt,  de- 
cayed, and  dependent  boroughs." 
This  plan,  out  of  courtesy  to  the 
living  iLambton,  which  there  was  no 
reason  he  should  shew  to  the  dead 
Pitt,  he  does  not  call  •*  wicked,  pro- 
fligate," and  thin;  but  he  says,  **  it 
wfll  be  sufficient,  for  the  present 
purpose,  very  shortiy  to  state  one  or 
two  of  the  numerous  objectiona 
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which  present  themselves  to  these 
more  extensive  plans."  Now,  this 
more  extensive  {Man  is  neither  more 
|ior  less  than  the  very  grand  mea- 
sure itself,  ''the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill, 
andnothing  hut  the  Bill  1"  Here  they 
are— the  one  or  two  of  the  numerous 
phjections — in  themselves  a  host 

^  In  the  first  place,  no  such  dis- 
franchisement is  known  to  the  prac- 
tice, or  even  the  principles,  of  the 
British  Constitution.  It  has  often 
)>estowed  the  elective  franchise  on 
grounds  of  general  utility ;  hut  it  has 
never,  on  such  grounds  alone,  taken 
that  franchise  away.  All  political 
questions,  indeed,  are  to  be  aetermi- 
ned  on  the  principles  of  utility.  But 
it  is  very  useful  to  a  free  common- 
wealth to  adhere  to  its  fundamental 
institutions ;  and  whenever  a  sub- 
stantial reform  can  be  effected, 
agreeably  to  their  principles,  it  is 
generaUy  unwise,  for  the  sake  of 
quicker  reformation,  to  act  on  max- 
ims hitherto  untried.  The  reform 
here  proposed,  (see  the  Review), 
is  limited  by  the  practice  of  the 
^nfflish  constitution.  It  proposes 
nothing  unauthorized  by  that  prac- 
tice, and  it  offers  that  security  to  all 
who  adopt  it,  against  its  leading  to 
consequences  which  cannot  be  fore* 
seen  or  conjectured.  The  more  ex- 
tensive plan,  on  the  other  hand,  quits 
the  solid  ground  of  the  practice  of 
the  constitution,  and  ventures  on  the 
slippery  path  of  general  speculation. 
It  necessarily  appeals  to  principles, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  other  men, 
mav  become  instruments  of  farUier, 
and  of  boundless,  alteration.  Se- 
condly, we  doubt  whether  the  cau- 
tion hitherto  observed  in  this  re- 
apect,  be  not  founded  on  true  wis- 
oom.  It  is  the  policy  of  a  free  state 
to  keep  up  the  importance  and  dig- 
nity of  popular  privileges.  The  right 
of  election,  the  nrst  of  them  aU,  ought 
to  be  held  hi^h.  The  body  of  elect- 
ors ought  to  he  considered  as  a  sort 
of  nobuity,  from  which  the  members 
are  not  to  be  too  easily  degraded. 
As  a  monarchy  and  aristocracy  have 
their  splendour,  eo  democracy  has 
its  own  peculiar  dignity,  which  is 
chiefly  displayed  in  the  exercise  of 
this  great  right.  There  is  something, 
in  our  opinion,  truly  republican  in 
the  policy  which  places  the  elective 
franchise  and  the  royal  dignitv  on 
t|ie  same  footing,  which  secures  both 


from  being  mere  speculations  of  ge- 
neral convenience,  and  which  pro- 
nounces the  forfeiture  of  both,  only 
where  there  is  a  gross  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  trust  from  which  they 
are  derived.  Thirdly,  it  must  be  oh- 
served,  that  the  power  of  disfran- 
chisement is  capable  of  great  and 
dangerous  abuse.  The  majority  of 
a  legislative  body  might  employ  it 
to  perpetuate  their  own  superiority, 
and  to  destroy  every  power  that 
could  wiUistand  them.  If  the  exam- 
ple were  once  set,  of  usin^  it  on  mere 
grounds  of  convenience,  it  would  be 
easy  to  find,  on  every  occasion,  plau- 
sible pretexts  of  that  nature.  As 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  cases  of  de- 
linquency, it  cannot  be  so  abused : 
but  if  it  were  once  freed  from  that 
restraint,  it  would  become  unlimited, 
or,  in  other  words,  despotic" 

So  much  for  the  Booy  of  our  arti- 
cle—the Head  you  will  find  upon  its 
shoulders— and  now  for  the  Tail. 

The  «*  Inhabitants,"  the  "  citizens" 
of  Edinburgh  declared  to  a  man,  wo- 
man, and  cnild,  through  the  Eleven 
Deacons,  the  seventeen  thousand 
signatures,  and  other  public  organs* 
that  they  must  have  "  the  Bill,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill." 
Very  well.  Let  them  have  it  But, 
not  contented  with  the  Bill,  the 
greedy  dogs  (we  go  no  farther)  must 
also  have  **  the  night  Honourable 
FVancis  Jeffrey,  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,"  for  their  member  ;^and 
why  ?  Because  they  swear  that  he 
has  ever  been  the  bosom-friend  of 
Reform,  and  has  undertaken,  as  ac- 
coucheur, to  deliver  her  of  the  Bill. 
The  teeming  matron  is  near  her  time, 
and  from  her  bulk  you  mav  back  her 
for  trins.  Yes  I— she  will,  to  a  cer- 
tainty, produce  three  chopping  Bills. 
But  wifl  the  expecting  grey-headed 
s;re  trust  his  pregnant  consort  in  the 
hands  of  a  man,  who,  through  the  long 
space  of  twenty  revolving  years,  so 
far  from  ever  having  promised  to  de- 
liver her,  has  been  publicly  threaten- 
ing, if  ever  Reform  should  conceive, 
and  his  obstetrical  services  be  called 
in,  to  strangle  her  Bills  in  the  birth 
->all  her  three  pretty  little  Bills  ''at 
one  fell  swoop,  and  leave  her  like 
Rachel  in  Ramah  heard  weeping  for 
her  children  ? 

Let  us  try  to  be  serious.  SupfKMe 
on  the  day  of  the  Edinburgh  election^ 
the  Seventeen  had,  through  Mr  Black| 
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woody  their  spokesman,  asked  the 
Lord  Advocate,  **  if  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  support,  with  all  his  might 
and  main,  Uiat  moderate  reform, 
away  from  which  though  he  had  once 
rather  averted  his  face,  he  had  after- 
wards made  amends  for  that  cold 
disfavour,  bf  promoting  its  cause  in 
many  elaborate  articles  for  twenty 
▼ears— and  to  continue  to  the  end  of 
life  that  unflinching  hostility  to  *  the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bill,'  which  he  had  persevered 
in,  through  good  report  and  through 
bad  report,  all  through  the  prime  of 
manhood,  and  well  on  to  the  verge 
of  old  age" — and  what  sort  of  a  face, 
think  ye,  would  his  Lordship  have 
put  on  and  pulled  in  answer  to  the 
Bailie  ?    Ask  George  Cruikshanks. 

Lord  Althorpe,  we  think  it  was, 
(his  Lordship  assuredlv  is  no  lone- 
er  a  boy,)  who  spoke  of  the  **  puertte 
vanity  of  consistency  I"     Now,  a 
ereater  than  Lord  Althorpe — ^plain 
\Villiam  Wordsworth— has  said,  that 
'<  The  boy  is  Ikthor  of  the  num. 
And  I  woold  with  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.** 

This  is  good  poetry— good  philosophy 
— ^but  it  seems  bad  politics.  There, 
the  consistent  boy  should  beget  an 
inconsistent  father;  or  rather,  the 
old  boy  should  eive  the  young  one 
not  only  a  long  lecture,  but  a  sound 
licking,  for  daring  to  fling  in  his  face 
puerilities  that  he  has  long  outgrown, 
a  face  once  made  of  blushes,  but  now 
of  brass — once  bright  as  mom  with 
•*  the  liquid  dew"  of  candour  and 
consistency,  now  black  as  night  with 
shifting  shadows,  through  which 
break  at  times,  struggling  like  drown- 
ed starlight,  a  few  fitfm  gleams  of 
truth  **  seen  but  by  glimpses."  **  The 
times  are  out  of  joint,^'  when  a  re- 
spectable dull  man  like  Lord  Al- 
thorpe on  political  apostacy  attempts 
to  be  jocular. 

Mr  Jeffrey  is  '<  in  wit  a  man ;"  and, 
in  spite  of  Lord  Althorpe's  sneer, 
would  that  he  were  likewlse^'in  sim- 
plicity a  child ;"  for,  with  all  due  de- 
ference to  the  House  of  Spencer, 
there  is  not  one  puerility — ^but  there 
are  many  puerilities ;  and  better 
even  after  your  time  to  be'  an  in- 
fant, than  before  it  a  dotard.  Men 
of  genius,  and  great  talents,  and 
integrity,  like  the  Lord  Advocate, 
cannot  change  their  opinions  at  will 
—no,  not  in  spite  of  their  tongue  and 


their  teeth;  for  their  brain  keeps 
them  to  its  convictions,  and  so  does 
their  conscience.  There  is  no  need 
for  us  to  tie  his  Lordship  down  to 
the  opinions  of  the  boldest,  and 
brightest,  and  maturest  period  of  a 
man's  life— that  between  his  25th  and 
his  55th  year;  for  were  he  to  strug- 
gle as  madly  as  a  bed-ridden  lameter 
to  leave  a  house  on  Are,  to  get  free 
from  the  thousand  invisible  bonds 
of  thought  and  feeling  that  have  been 
gathering  about  his  heart  and  under- 
standing during  all  that  long  time, 
never,  never,  could  he  break  away 
from  their  bondage.  His  party  came 
into  power — and  they  could  not  do 
without  him  in  Scotland.  To  that 
eminent  situation  he  was  called;  for 
it  was  due  to  his  character,  and  al- 
lotted to  him  by  the  voice  of  his 
country ;  nor  could  he,  however  re- 
luctant decline  the  service  and  the 
honour.  His  acceptance  was  due — 
if  to  no  other— to  the  friend  of  his 
brilliant  prime— personal,  philoso- 

Ehic,  and  political— Lord  Brougham, 
[e  must  support  the  men  and  dieir 
measures.    And  that  he  does  so,  is  a 

Eroof,  no  doubt,  that  he  has  brought 
imself  to  see,  or  to  think  he  sees^ 
the  Bill  in  a  less  disastrous  light 
than,  judging  from  all  his  opinions 
in  the  past,  one  would  have  believed 
possible;  but  it  is  no  proof  (nor  can 
this  world,  or  this  lire  afford  one) 
that  he  has  deserted  the  doctrines 
he  espoused  in  his  prime  of  youths 
and  was  fiaithful  to  through  his  man« 
hood,  **  even  to  the  very  ume  he  did 
not  bid  me  tell  it." 

But  whatever  the  radical  reformer 
may  say  to  this,  and  even  had  the 
Lord  Advocate  thrown  off  his  old 
opinions  and  put  on  new— old  opi- 
nions, allow  us  to  say,  are  not  likd 
old  clothes,  the  worse,  but  they  are 
almost  always  the  better  for  wear. 
So  there  lies  his  Lordship's  cast-off" 
suit,  if  no  longer  fashionable,  ^et  to 
our  classical  taste,  which  tries  all 
things  by  an  invariable  standard,  fit 
alike  for  Parliament  or  parlour,  and 
more  becoming]  v  exhibiting  the  light 
but  vigorous  and  elegant  proportiona 
of  his  person,  (we  speak  both  literal- 
ly and  figuratively,)  than  tliat  more 
gorgeous  apparel,  though  frilled 
mayhap  with  lace,  and  formed  of  vel- 
vet in  which  he  attended  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  levee,  and  in  which,  one 
of  these  days,  he  will  probabl^  be 
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attending  tbe  levee  of  the  most  grai- 
cious  of  all  Whifi^>wor8hipped  kings* 

Hundreds  of  tnousands  of  personB» 
now  reformers  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  billy  and  indeed  to  any  extent 
that  the  ministers  mi^ht  ha?e  chosen 
to  go,  went  along  with  the  anti-re- 
form or  moderate  reform  opinions 
and  arguments  of  Mr  Jeffrey  during 
upwards  of  twenty  years ;  and  now> 
at  Lord  Brougham's  biddhig  and 
his,  they  have  made— not  a  wheel- 
not  a  gradual  Scotch  reel — ^but  a 
sharp  turn-about  on  the  heel,  with 
one  shout  **  The  Bill,  the  Bill  I"  Now» 
we  ask  these  noisy  persons,  who  have 
answered  the  arguments  and  set 
aside  the  opinions  that,  during  these 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  usurped  the 
seat  of  their  understandings  ?  Cer- 
tidnly  not  the  Lord  Advocate;  for 
though  his  speech  on  reform  in  Par- 
liament was  a  pleasant  speech,  and 
also  not  unphilosophical,  it  bore  but 
lightly  indeed  on  the  Bill,  and  would 
have  been  every  whit  equallv  as 
suitable  an  eulojgium  on  any  or  either 
of  a  hundred  imaginable  moderate 
reform  bills.  If  it  touched  at  all  on 
*'  Principles  or  Details,"  it  was  with 
the  touch  of  a  feather.  Indeed  the 
l>e8t  passage  in  it  was  little  more 
than  a  rifaccimento  of  several  pas* 
sages  in  old  numbers  of  the  Blue 
and  Yellow,  that  had  originally  been 
indited  for  a  different  purpose,  and 
it  merelv  went  to  shew  that  as  the 
whole  framework  of  society  was 
now  wonderfully  changed,  and  ex- 
panded by  wealth  and  knowledge,  so 
ought  the  constitution  of  govern- 
ment and  the  system  of  representa- 
tion. Sir  John  Walsh  has  some  fine 
reflections  on  this  part  of  the  Lord 
Advocate's  speech— which  his  Lord- 
'  ship  must  himself  admire,  but  which 
are  far  above  the  comprehension  of 
ninety-nine  in  a  hunared  who  are 
now  blustering  about  tiie  Bill. 

Another  view  of  this  subject,  a 
very  ingenious  and  «triking  view  of 
it,  was  brought  forward  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  it  is,  perhi4>s,  somewhat 
too  abstract  and  philosophical  in  its 
nature,  to  be  exactly  adapted  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  ana  would  be 
better  suited  to  a  literary  essay.  His 
theory  appeared  to  be,  that  we  are 
now  amving  at  an  epoch  of  great 
change,  that  one  of  ^ose  mighty 
crises  which  occur  in  the  history  of 
civilieaUon  is  at  hand.    Society,  it  is 
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declared,  is  now  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion, it  has  out^own  the  institutions 
which  were  sufficient  for  its  earlier 
days,  it  hAS  wants  and  desires  which 
are  irrepressible,  it  is  moving  in  a 
course  which  we  may  guide,  but 
which  we  cannot  arrest.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  bi  a  sort  of  chrysalis 
state,  but  undergoing  that  transfor- 
mation which  is  to  supply  us  with 
new  wings,  to  soar  to  a  vet  higher 
pitch  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 
The  whole  of  this  argument  mav  be 
true,  and  yet  the  Bill  of  Reform 
the  worst  possible,  since  the  meant 
adopted  to  facilitate  the  transition, 
may  be  far  too  violent  and  sudden. 
I  object  to  the  whole  doctrine,  if  ap- 
plied to  justify  a  Government  in  ef- 
fecting great  and  immediate  changes 
in  national  institutions.  I  can  only 
subscribe  to  it  as  a  ground  of  gentie 
and  gradual  modification.  It  may  be 
a  curious  speculation  of  moral  phUo- 
sophy  in  the  closet,  to  trace  this 
working  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  human 
race,  sSd  to  measure  the  chances  of 
its  fermentation,  eventually  produ- 
cing some  great  and  novel  benefits  to 
mankind.  But  I  contend  that  our 
faculties  are  too  finite,  and  our  ex* 
perience  too  limited,  to  allow  of 
practically  shaping  our  course  upon 
confused  perceptions  of  an  occult 
moral  influence.  The  statesman  is 
not  justified  in  steering  his  course  on 
such  metaphysical  abstractions.— He 
must  cling  to  certainties.— Who,  for 
example,  is  to  calculate  whether  this 
shock  of  conflicting  principles  in  Bu* 
rope  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new 
impulse  of  improvement,  or  whether 
it  is  to  shake  the  whole  social  fabric, 
and  throw  us  back  into  disorganiza- 
tion and  anarchy  ?  Sudi  a  crids  may 
be  at  hand,  but  if  so,  I  have  not  philo- 
sophy enough  to  contemplate  such  a 
prospect  without  alarm;  I  am  not 
sangiiine  enough  to  look  at  it  with 
hope.  History  teaches  us  that  these 
portentous  periods,  happily  of  rare 
occurrence,  are,  to  those  who  live  in 
them,  periods  of  great  suffering  and 
calamity.  Social  order  cannot  take 
an  entirely  new  form,without  Wreck- 
ing  the  happiness  of  a  whole  genera^ 
tion  in  its  fearful  change.  If,  indeed, 
one  of  these  great  mortal  convulsions 
is  at  hand,  we  cannot  hope  to  avert 
its  progress.  It  belongs  to  greaier 
wisdom  to  foresee,  to  greater  p9W«r 
to  direct  its  terrible  conrae.  W«di 
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hope  for  haprpiness  beyond  the  grave, 
yet  we  recoil  at  the  prospect  of  that 
dread  change  with  instinctive  hor- 
ror and  avoidance.  The  night  of  re- 
volution may  be  succeeded  by  a 
bright  aurora  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness, but  it  is  beyond  our  ken,  and 
Probably  it  will  never  dawn  to  us. 
'he  very  insufficiency  of  our  facul- 
Ues  to  calculate  such  stupendous  re- 
sults, renders  it  our  plain  duty,  our 
clear  interest,  to  avert  such  trials,  if 
they  can  be  averted  by  prudence,  by 
temper,  by  policy,  or  by  courage." 

But  though  the  opinions  sworn  to 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  been 
all  flung  aside,  or  foreotten,  by  the 
aerviles  who  never  understood  them ; 
no  change  has  taken  place  anywhere 
but  in  Uie  jumble  in  their  brains. 
The  opinions,  as  we  said,  are  as  good 
as  ever,  and  most  of  them — are  ours. 

The  truth  is  that  an  opinion^om- 
mon  name  of  an  idea — is  a  strange 
thing.  Seemingly  sometimes  change- 
ful in  its  colours  as  the  chameleon, 
it  is  yet  all  one  as  the  unchanging 
blue  of  its  native  sky.  Your  eye  is 
in  fault — and  there  is  blame  too,  per- 
haps, in  your  position.  Nay,  who 
knows  but  you  sauint,  and  are  posi- 
tively in  the  jaunoice  ?  Poor  misera- 
ble crooked  and  yellow  political  opi- 
nion I  You  look  at  it  superciliously, 
askance,  and  adunic,  and  the  world 
wonders  at  the  elevation  of  your 
eyebrows,  the  misdirection  of  your 
eyes,  and  the  dilation  of  your  nostrils. 
You  kick  it  from  you  as  it  is  lying 
inoffensively  in  your  path,  or  trample 
it  under  your  feet,  as  a  weed  or  a 
worm.  But "  igneus  est  oil!  virtus  et 
ccelestis  origo ;"  what  you  thought  a 
crushed  weed,  springs  upwards  un- 
harmed from  your  heel  ''a  bright  con- 
summate flower" — what  you  thought 
a  writhing  worm,  (and  even  if  it  were, 
oh!  why  did  you  tread  on  it?)  was 
in  truth  a  wing-folded  bird,  that  up 
into  the  sun^light  that  shines  not  for 
such  children  of  the  dust  as  he  who 
knew  not  its  simple  plumage,  soars 
singing  to  Heaven's  gate,  and  disap- 
pearing therein,  mingles  its  hymns 
with  those  of  the  immortal  chuir. 

But,  to  '*  descend  from  these  ima- 
ginative heights,"  will  the  people 
who  work  the  press,  consider  for  a 
moment  what  they  are  doing,  in 
heaping  such  loads  of  hardly-human 
abuse  on  the  heads  of  all  moderate 
reformtrs?  What  worse  are  we  than 


what  Mr  Jeffirey — for  example — ^was, 
every  night  and  day  of  his  life,  be- 
tween the  1800  and  1830  ?  Do  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  ink  press,  if- not  of 
the  wine,  look  back  with  disgust  and 
anger  on  all  the  past  life  of  that  dis- 
tinguished person  ?  Had  he  been  cut 
short  in  his  career  before  the  Bill 
arose  to  enlighten  the  Bar,  had  his 
miserable  soul,  think  ye  I  been  for 
ever  lost  ?  And  what !  if  the  new- 
light  hath  not  yet  dawned  upon  Ma- 
^  and  other  frail  sisters — nor  cm 
Christopher,  and  other  frail  brothers 
— ^remember  that,  "  Though  many 
are  called,  few  are  chosen ;"  and  that 
thouffh  tergiversation  is  in  the  power 
of  all  men,  to  a  few  only  belongs 
conversion. 

Praise  ye  then  the  Bill,  the  whole 
Bill — (Heaven  forbid  we  should  add, 
nothing  but  the  Bill!) — andweaslust* 
ily  shall  abuse  it  with  a  correspond- 
ing deprecation.  Let  the  ground- 
work of  our  article  be— ac^ment, 
and  the  mere  ornaments,  vituperap 
tion ;  and  we  care  not,  then,  what 
figure  you  make  of  us — nor  we  hope, 
in  our  hands,  need  you — though  we 
should  seem  mutually  to  make 
mouths  at  one  another,  like  a  brace 
of  Frankensteins  designed  by  Mrs 
Shelly,  and  wrought  in  worsted  by 
Miss  Linwood. 

Say  not  Uiat  we  are  Satan  repro- 
ving Sin.  Compare  our  vilest  abuse 
of  the  most  blackguard  even  of  the 
Billmen,  with  yours  of  many  of  the 
most  respectable,  and  some  of  the 
most  illustrious,  of  our  Men-at-armt, 
and  ours  will  absolutely  appear  pa- 
negyrical. Every  man,  young  or  old, 
that  opened  his  mouth  in  the  House 
against  the  measure,  was,  while  on 
his  legs  at  least,  and  generally  ever 
since  he  sat  down,  in  all  the  London 
newspapers,  except  two,  a  distin- 
guished idiot,  a  fool  likely  one  day 
to  be  famous,  or  a  knave  worthy  of 
being  known  across  the  most  distant 
seas.  This  is  surely  de  trop — an* 
unseemly  neglect  of  the  ne  quid  m-» 
mis — and  will  vet,  we  trust,  so  sicken 
the  country  of  all  violent  reformers, 
as  to  impel  her  to  throw  them  from 
her  stomach. 

Suppose  we  give  you  some  in- 
stances of  what  we  mean — not  the 
first  that  come  to  hand — for  these  are 
shocking — but  two  or  three  of  a 
slighter  sort,  where  the  abuse  on 
Aeir  part,  though  groaa,  was  nox  in* 
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tolerable.  No.  Even  these  are  (lis* 
gustinff— 80,witli  a  very  few  remarks, 
let  us  hasten  to  our  end. 

Mr  Horace  Twiss  is  a  very  respect- 
able man,  and  a  man  of  very  excel- 
lent abilities ;  and  that  is  no  high- 
flown  eulo^ium,  surely,  on  one  who 
was  once  m  oflice — not,  indeed,  un- 
der Lord  Grey — but  the  Duke  of 
"Wellinffton.  Well,  then— Mr  Horace 
Twiss,  being  of  opinion  that  L.IO  was 
too  low  a  qualification  for  the  elect- 
ive franchise  among  householders, 
was  so  presumptuous  as  absolutely 
to  rise  up  in  the  House,  and,  among 
other  matters,  to  say  so — not  sparing 
to  give  calm  utterance  to  what  seems 
to  us  a  self-evident  truth,  **  that  a 
large  portion  of  them  must  be  men 
of  narrow  habits,  scanty  informa- 
tion, and  strong  prejudices— little 
shopkeepers,  and  small  attorneys" 
— and  others,  of  whom  the  author 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  he  truly  added, 
had  no  higher  opinion,  as  public 
counsellors,  than  liimself,  who  was 
not  the  son  of  Sirach.  Now,  such 
gentlemen  as  think,  in  opposition  to 
Mr  Horace  Twiss  and  the  author  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  that  little  shopkeep- 
ers and  small  attorneys  are,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  wide  habits,  full 
information,  and  weak  prejudices, 
ought  assuredly  to  say  so— but  not 
w^itn  a  loud  voice,  and  '*  visage  all 
inflamed** — neither  should  they  have 
abused  the  ex-secretary  like  a  gang 
of  pickpockets.  Whv,  the  most  im- 
portant point  about  the  whole  bill  is 
the  character  of  the  L.  lOa-ycar  house- 
holders-^and  if  not  a  single  syllable 
must  be  said  in  detraction  from  their 
high  merits,  why  any  debate  ?  Pass 
the  bill,  and  by  vote  by  ballot— that 
we  may  all  be  mutes. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  had  no  disposi- 
tion to  dishonour  those  classes  of 
Eersons  who  pay  L.10  rent  for  their 
ouses,  but  he  found,  on  enquiry, 
that,  in  large  towns,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  from  which 
sixteen  additional  members  are  to  be 
sent  to  a  Reformed  Parliament,  there 
were  few  houses  indeed  under  that 
rent  And  if  you  add  to  the  L.10 
householders  in  Mary-le-bone,  Pan- 
eras,  and  other  parishes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis,  the  same 
class  of  householders  in  the  exten- 
sive villages  of  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich, you  will  have  a  constituency 
enormous  beyond   all   calculation. 
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Are  all  men  there  likely,  then,  to  be 
enlightened  electors?  and  docs  the 
bill  amount  in  many  large  districts  to 
universal  suffrage  ? 

Sir  John  Walsh  is  not  a  man— is 
lie  ? — ^to  be  abused  and  sneered  at — 
and  what  says  he  about  the  L.10 
householders,  and  others  of  their 
class  ?  Why,  he  says  this—"  I  admit, 
and  admit  with  that  pleasure  with 
which  I  shall  ever  observe  the  real 
improvement  of  my  country,  that  a 
great  advance  has  been  made  of  late 
vears,  in  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  mental  cultivation 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
ranks.  Among  the  opulent  shop- 
keepers in  London,  among  the  re- 
spectable retail  dealers  in  the  provin- 
cial towns,  among  the  superior  class 
dP  yeomen  and  farmers,  1  have  met 
very  generally  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence and  information  not  merely 
confined  to  their  own  business,  but 
embracing  a  more  extensive  range. 
I  have  ob^rved  a  facility  of  language, 
and  a  propriety  and  correctness  of 
thought,  which  denoted  a  consider- 
able share  of  education  and  refine- 
ment. If  these  persons  really  have 
a  very  eager  desire  to  possess  votes 
for  the  return  of  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, I  should  certainly  not  be  incll- 
ued  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  their 
way.  But  I  contend  that  Ministers 
have,  in  their  measure,  exercised 
no  disorimination.  The  qualification 
Ministers  have  adopted  will  have  the 
effect  of  introducing,  not  the  intelli- 

§ent  and  educated  portion  of  th^  mid- 
le  ranks  alone,  but  a  vast  majority 
very  differently  endowed.  I  am  sure 
that  to  no  portion  of  the  community 
would  this  measure  be  practically 
more  unsatisfactory  than  to  the  va- 
luable part  of  the  middle  classes, 
who  would  be  thus  confounded  with 
those  so  much  their  inferiors  both  in 
attainments,  property,  and  station  in 
society.*' 

The  Lord  Advocate,  to  be  sure, 
drew  a  picture  of  L.10  a-year  house- 
hold life  in  great  towns  and  cities, 
exhibiting  something  like  the  relics 
of  the  golden  age.  Alas  I  his  lord- 
ship*8  fancy  was  too  poetical — and 
the  records  of  the  Sheriff-court  in 
Glasgow,  for  example,  and  the  8t»- 
tisti(»l  enquiries  of  Mr  Cleland,  (see 
article  on  the  French  Revolution  and 
Parliamentary  Reform,)  will  eo»* 
vince  him  that  he  waa  dreaming  of 
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an  Utopia.  Then,  his  lordship  said; 
that  such  tenants  would  always  be 
most  happy  to  oblige  their  land- 
lords by  voting  with  them  in  all  cases 
where  a  legitimate  influence  lay  with 
the  landlords.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
a  few  words,  dispelled  that  delusion 
—in  which  his  lordship  seems  to  see, 
in  this  provision  of  the  bill,  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  aristocracy.  In 
times  of  political  quiet  perhaps  it 
might  be  as  he  said;  but  how— 
now  ?  or  during  any  similar  storm  ? 

But  we  are  leaving  the  subject,  we 
fear,  a  few  inches ;  all  we  meant  now 
to  say  was,  that  neither  Mr  Horace 
Twiss,  nor  any  one  else  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  said  a  syllable  that  was 
not  true,  about  those  said  '*  middle 
orders*' — and  that  the  savage  worry 
in  which  he  and  others,  who  uttered 
the  same  truths,  found  themselves 
involved  for  weeks,  was  disgraceful 
even  to  the  canine  and  canaille  that 
waged  it  Why,  the  Lord  Advocate 
himself— a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review — ^wrote  a  severer 
truth  of  these  '*  same  middle  or- 
ders,** which  in  the  House  he  so 
beautifully  eulogized.  '*  It  unfor- 
tunately happens,  that  this  sound 
and  pure  body  have  more  to  hope 
from  the  favour  of  government  than 
any  other  part  of  the  nation.  The 
higher  class  may,  if  they  please,  be 
independent  of  its  influence;  the 
lower  are  almost  below  its  direct  ac- 
tion; upon  the  middling  classes  it 
acts  wim  concentrated  andunbrokeii 
force.'*  True  or  not,  this  opinion  is 
not  very  reconcilable  with  bis  Lord- 
ship's enthusiastic  delight  in  his  ten- 
pounders.  They  ought  immediately 
to  be  discharged. 

But  why  do  not  the  Ministers, who 
build  their  bill  on  the  character  of 
the  middle  orders,  as  on  a  founda- 
tion, explain  to  us  the  virtues — and 
the  vices,  if  indeed  they  have  any— of 
that  character  ?  Simply  because  thev 
know  notliing  about  it.  **  t  confess,^' 
says  Sir  John  Walsh,  '<  it  appears  to 
me  that  they  have  Uie  very  loosest 
and  most  inaccurate  ideas  of  those 
orders,  for  whom  they  profess  so 
profound  a  respect  It  is  not  won- 
derful, that,  contemplating  this  divi- 
sion of  society  from  the  lofty  emi- 
nence of  their  aristocratic  elevation, 
many  shades  and  gradations  in  it 
should  have  escaped  them,  quite  ap- 
parent to  nearer  observers.    The  li^ 
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berality  of  the  fifreat  leaders  of  the 
Whigs  has  ever  been  of  a  peculiarly 
abstract  and  speculative  character, 
dealing  much  in  generals,  but  little 
marked  by  any  unusual  affieibUity  or 
urbanity  of  demeanour,  or  by  any  at- 
traction of  social  or  friendly  inter- 
course with  lessdistinguished  ranks.** 

Most  true  indeed ;  and  it  is  as  cre- 
ditable to  Sir  John's  temper  as  to  his 
talents,  to  be  able  to  speak  so  mildly 
of  this  part  of  the  universal  Whig 
character.  Even  the  very  meanest- 
bom  among  them  are  as  proud  of 
their  birth  as  so  many  little  loathsome 
lucifers.  Or  if  not  proud,  worse — 
ashamed ;  and  they  hang  down  their 
heads  before  those  who  may  acci- 
dentally have  discovered  that  they 
were  '*  drab-delivered  in  a  ditch,"  or 
whelped  in  a  kennel.  But  of  the 
Whig-magnates  of  the  land,  the  pride 
of  person  and  of  place,  as  well  as  of 
birth,  is  so  monstrous,  that  some- 
times they  seem,  as  tiiey  pass  mere 
mortals  by,  like  maniacs  conceiting 
themselves  to  be  each  the  angel  Mi- 
chael. Even  the  few  men  of  high 
mental  endowments  they  have  ever 
had  among  them,  held  tiieir  heads  ab- 
surdly hign  after  this  fashion ;  and  so 
likewise — if  after  no  other— did  the 
women.  Charles  Fox  himself — ^kind- 
hearted  as  he  was^and  having  in  the 
article  of  birth  so  very  little  to  be 
])roud  of— except  about  election- 
time,  held  aloof  in  hauteur  from  his 
greasy  constituents— nor  was  there 
on  earth  one  more  ignorant  of  the 
common  character  and  ordinary  on- 
goings of  middle  or  lower  life  than 
the  Man  of  the  People.  Nor  much 
knew  of  her  fellow-creatures,  out 
of  her  own  high  circle,  the  beau- 
teous and  lovely  Devonshire,  al- 
though once  she  kissed  a  butcher.  "] 

Emogiums,  then,  from  Whig  lords 
and  lordlings,  come  with  a  bad  grace 
and  a  good  gufiaw,  on  the  character 
of  the  **  middle  orders.'*  They  have 
not  among  them  all  the  tenth-part  of 
an  idea  of  what  is  the  meaning  of 
these  two  words.  Nor  is  their  igno- 
rance without  excuse;  for  besides  the 
disadvantage  of  the  seclusion  of  their 
own  estate,  they  have  this  difficulty 
to  encounter  on  coming  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject — that  it  ia 
most  various  and  complex— and  in- 
cluding—whioh  many  others  as  well 
as  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
—many  differences  of  character  and 
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of  condition^  all  absurdly  slumped 
togedier  into  one  undistuuniishable 
mass  of  confusion^under  the  unde- 
finable  terms — **  middle  orders." 

Why^  in  some  countries,  it  is  said 
lamentingly,  by  philanthropists  hope- 
less of  revolution,  that  there  are, 
alas  I  no  middle  orders — as  in  Spain. 
That  is  not  altogether  true ;  but  we 
shall  suppose  it  so,  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  sigh  ?  Why,  that 
there  is  a  nobility  and  a  mobility ;  or 
say  rather  a  few  thousand  tyrants  and 
a  good  many  million  slaves,  with  no 
^  middle-oraer"  between,no  freemen. 
But  the  Bill  is  about  Britain,  and  in 
Britam — in  this  sense — ^there  is  assur- 
edly a  mighty  *'  middle  order."  As 
that  most  poetical  of  idl  poUtical  eco- 
nomists, James  Ramsay  MacGulloch, 
raccinated  the  Stot,  says  of  the  gra^ 
datioQ  of  rich  and  poor  soils,  in  his 
illustration  of  the  Andersonian  doc- 
trine of  rent,  that  they  run  into  each 
other  "  like  the  colours  of  Uie  rain- 
bow," so  may  we  say,  that  in  our  fa- 
voured land  thus  blends  into  one  Iris- 
like arch,  of  which  King  and  Consti* 
tution  are  the  key-stones — all  classes 
of  the  nation.  True,  that  this  is  but  a 
simile — and  that  our  population  is 
not  absolutely  a  rainbow.  But  the 
simile  suffices  for  illustration  of  a 
great  political  truth.  Attend  now 
to  this,  we  beseech  you  ;^between 
the  aristocracy,  itself  gorgeous  with 
various  colours,  and  the  democracy, 
not  without  its  lights  and  shadows 
too,  there  lies  outspread  at  this 
moment  before  our  eyes  such  an- 
other living  landscape  as  makes  our 
hearts  burn  within  us,  and  glory  in 
being  British-bom.  '*  These"— sair 
we  exultinglv — **  these  are  the  mid- 
dle orders— let  them  elect  their  own 
representatives — and, '  come  against 
her  all  the  world  in  arms,'  no  fears 
have  we  for  the  Isle  of  the  Free  I" 

But  stone-blind,  or,  which  is  worse, 
for  utter  gloom  is  not  so  dangerous 
as  imperfect  glimmer,  rather  pur- 
blind must  those  ministers  be,  who, 
lookioff  in  vain  from  the  distant  alti* 
tude  of  their  own  station,  through  a 
glass  that,  even  to  clear  eyes,  would 
shew  objects  distortedly  as  well  as 
dimly — and  in  case  of  a  not  unlikely 
blunder  by  the  unscientific,  perhaps 
upside  down— think  they  see   the 

glorious  middle  orders  of  England 
i^the  L.  10  householders  I— and  be- 
Ueve  that  the  great  iateresta  of  such 
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a  mighty,  multiform,  multiteious, 
and  multitudinous  society  as  ours 
can  be  wisely  consulted,  and  hap- 
pily promoted,  and  sacredly  guarded 
by  one  arbitrarily-drawn  line,  whidi, 
as  it  sweeps  along,  cuts  off  in  a  thou- 
9and  places  the  very  best  of  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  indude, 
and  in  as  many  places  includes  as 
many  persons  whom  it  was  intended 
to  cut  off  I 

^  And  this  brings  us  to  say  a  few 
words  on  one  argument,  (argument  I) 
of  most  illustrious  silliness,  used  by 
the  weakest  of  the  violent  reform- 
ers, in  proof  of  the  bill  being  a  good 
and  safe  bill  (which  all  but  the  wMk- 
eet  of  the  violent  reformers  know 
it  is  not)  for  the  aristocracy  of  the 
land.  It  must  be  so— one  frequent- 
ly hears  the  feebles  fiizz — *^  because 
idl  the  most  enlightened  of  the  no- 
bility are  eager  tor  the  bill."  And 
who  are  all  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  nobility  ?  Why,  they  who  are  eager 
for  the  bill— and  because  they  are 
eager  for  the  bill.  A  veiy  simple 
and  compendious  process  it  is,  where- 
by to  settle  a  somewhat  difficult 
political  question,  to  assume  that  a 
lord  is  enlightened  because  he  seems 
to  admire  a  particular  plan  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform ;  and  then  to  assume 
that  that  particular  plan  of  Parliament- 
ary reform  must  tnerefore  be  most 
admirable — alUiough,  perhaps,  the 
very  lord,  who  is  now  lost  in  admi- 
ration thereof,  a  few  months  before, 
would,  had  he  dreamed  of  its  exis^ 
ence,  have  shuddered  at  it  as  a  rnon- 
Btrum  horrendumj  informe,  ingm$^  cut 
lumen  ademptum,  and  for  a  dozen 
years  before  had  been  shouting,  or 
rather  squeaking  for  another  bill,  no 
more  like  it  than  an  albino  to  a  blacka- 
moor. If  this  be  not  reasoning  in  a 
circle,  then  never  saw  we  a  turnspit 
in  a  wheel,  nor  in  a  cage  a  squirrel. 
Sir  John  Walsh  looks  on  this  folly 
with  the  eye  of  a  political  philoso- 
pher. "  If,"  says  he,  ••  we  could  find 
an  adequate  guarantee  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  constitution,  in  the  great 
personal  stake  which  the  ministers,a8 
individuals,  have  in  its  preservation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  miglit 
safely  dismiss  all  anxiety  upon  the 
subject  The  list  of  the  caoinet  is 
peculiarly  and  loftily  aristocratic 
Of  fourteen  members  who  compose 
it,  ten  are  in  the  House  of  Lordfl. 
Of  the  four  who  are  in  the  UoiMe  Of 
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Commons,  one  h  the  heir-apparent 
of  a  wealthy  and  distinguishea  peer- 
age, one  an  Irish  peer,  and  one  a 
baronet  of  very  ancient  family,  and 
very  extensive  landed  property.  Nor 
do  the  other  members  of  govern- 
ment present  a  less  dignifi^  cata- 
logue of  noble  names.  Every  eon* 
solation  which  these  circumstances 
can  afford  us,  the  'certainty  that,  if 
they  do  not  misconceive  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  measures, 
they  will  pay  a  fearful  poialty  for 
thehr  error,  we  possess  in  a  supreme 
degree.  But  we  must  take  this  com« 
fort  with  some  qualifications.'* 

We  must  indeed.  For,  set  aside 
the  Canning  party— whose  reputa^ 
tion  for  ability  is  higher  than  for  any 
thing  else — and  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  or  to  have  much  to  say 
(interpret  that  as  you  will)  on  these 
measures-*is  not  Uiis  not  heaven* 
bom  but  high-bom  ministry,  as  Sir 
John  Walsh  says,  <<  totally  inexpe- 
rienced and  untried  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  state  affairs  ?"  Only  thmk 
of  the  Budget !  The  same  gentle^ 
man  finely  and  truly  says—**  the  qua- 
lities of  mind,  the  habits,  ^e  oes- 
cription  of  talent,  requisite  to  form 
a  brilliant  rdle  in  the  ranks  of  an 
opposition,  are  very  distinct  from 
those  necessary  to  a  statesman  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation.  There  is  a  certain  tact  of 
government  wholly  different  from 
Uie  art  of  attack  in  debate.  The 
present  ministers  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  this  by  the 
education  of  office,  and  they  have 
not  yet  shewn  among  them  that  na- 
tive genius  which  woSd  enable  them 
to  dispense  with  previous  training. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  assurance  which  their  own 
Btate  affords  us,  that  confidence 
which  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger  we  feel  in  seeing  the  powers 
of  government  wielded  bv  hands  of 
known  and  practised  skill,  directed 
by  heads  of  true  and  experienced 
ability.  There  is  often  so  much  of 
recklessness  and  temerity  in  those 
bom  to  great  advantages  and  fortune, 
that  I  should  much  doubt  whether 
in  fact  prudence  would  be  most  ge- 
nerally found  in  its  possessors."  No- 
thing can  be  more  admirable ;  and 
suppose,  then,  that  miUicms  are  a»- 
tonCshed  at  what  seems  to-tfaem  tiie 


danji^ous  audacity  of  reform,  can 
theS  fears  be  allayed  by  any  con- 
sideration of  the  hopes  of  a  set  of 
men  who,  tiiough  Ihey  have  indeed 
much  to  lose  in  revolution,  have 
neither  been  gifted  by  nature  with 
any  uncommon  sagaci^  or  foresight, 
nor  instracted  by  experience  in  Uiat 
high  world- wisdom,  without  which 
statesmen  must  not  think  to  lay  even 
the  hands  of  healing  on  the  magnifi- 
cent fabric  of  our  constitution,  even 
though  it  should  seem  to  exhibit 
some  few  slight  symptoms  of  time- 
worn  decay. 

But  granting  that  each  "^  Order" 
knows  oest  its  own  interests-^and 
generally  speaking  we  should  never 
dream  of  denying  it — though  as  little 
will  any  rational  mind  deny  that  at 
times  the  judgment  of  each  **  order" 
is  dismally  darkened-* we  have  not 
vet  been  able  to  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  majority  of  those 
persons  belonging  to  my  Lord  Grey's 
**  order,"  who  are  as  devoted  as  he 
to  the  preservation  of  its  privileges, 
agree  with  him  in  seeing  security  to 
them  hi  this  all-providhi^  Bill.  We 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  his 
**  order"  see  in  it  alarming  perils— 
and  that  hundreds  as  wise  and  as 
firm  as  he,  in  awe  of  the  disastrous 
signs  of  great  change  now  lowering 
on  the  horizon,  fear  that  they  who 
are  now  sowing  the  wind  will  reap 
the  whirlwind. 

Again— is  this  •  order"  alone,  of  all 
enlightened  orders,  the  best  judge  of 
its  own  well-being?  Is  it  wiser  than— 
the  church  ?  The  Church  has  dechured 
its  sense  of  the  **  scope  and  tendency' 
of  this  Reform— that  it  is  fraught  with 
theseedsofmin.  ButCsmbridgeand 
Oxford  are  dim,  dark  places,  that  lie 
out  of  the  day  I  Owl-eyed,  moping 
monks  alone  haunt  their  cloisters. 
The  universities  are  sacred  to  igno- 
rance and  superstition— the  heads  of 
colleges,  in  the  march  of  intellect,  be- 
hind the  tails  of  pot-houses,  and  the 
bodies  of  mechanics'  institutions,  who 
lead  the  van  of  the  age.  Such  is  the 
insolent  slang  of  the  worthless  le- 
gions of  libellers  and  liars  that, 
among  the  provisions  of  their  darling 
Bill,  grimly  foresee,  as  they  think,  the 
overSirow  of  our  church-establish- 
ment—of  that  **  Church-of.Eng\«nd- 
ism,"  as  it  was  christened  by  •»  ^WL 
heathen,  who^  in  his  dellrlouA^^^^) 
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bas  been  long  babbling  at  the  head 
of  the  worse  than  rabole-rout,  the 
radical  rinff  of  Reform. 

But  much  more  might  be  said,  with 
eflfecty  on  the  folly  of  attributing  all 
the  wisdom  resident  in  their  **  oroer  " 
to  the  Seven  Wise  Men.  On  getting 
into  office,  the  Ministers  unasked — 
at  least  we  do  not  remember  that 
any  body  asked  them — volunteered 
three  pledges,  Peace,  Retrenchment, 
and  Reform.  The  Lord  Advocate,  in 
one  of  his  electioneering  speeches, 
called  them  banners— and  also  stars. 
Retrenchment  is  a  queer  star,  some- 
thing like  a  farthing  candle ;  ^e  star 
of  lUform  about  as  big  and  bright  as 
an  oil-lamp  before  the  use  of  gas- 
that  of  Peace,  no  doubt,  is  respectable, 
and  though  not  much  of  an  original, 
may  pass  in  a  crowd.  As  to  banners, 
the  only  one  that  had  any  beauty  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was,  as  he  thought,  the 
tricolor;  whereas  it  turned  out  to  be 
but  a  fancy-flag  of  someSpittelfields 
weavers.  Retrenchment,  it  turned 
out,  had  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
by  the  Wellington  Ministry;  and  Uiese 
Whigs,  less  scrubby  than  they  were 
esteemed  by  themselves  and  others, 
forthwith  added  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  Estimates,  and  refused  to  adopt 
the  recommendations  of  that  very 
committee  for  retrenchment  of  the  Ci- 
vil List,  whose  appointment  had  been 
.the  cause  of  their  accession  to  power. 
As  to  peace,  they  illustrated  the  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  by  a  system 
of  interference  as  various  as  unlucky; 
and  an  armament  was  on  the  very 
point  of  beine  dispatched  by  them  to 
the  Scheldt  We  refer  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  Greatest  Blun- 
der of  the  Age,  to  an  article  in  this 
number  of  Maga  on  their  Budget 
There  they  stood  on  the  brink  of 
being— over  which  they  were  about 
to  be  blown  by  the  breath  of  a  na- 
tion's ridicule.  Their  brazen  coun- 
tenances seemed  scorn-proof;  but 
their  feeble  bodies  were  staggering 
under  the  burden  of  derision.  In 
this  pitiable  predicament,  they  clung 
for  fife  to— the  Bill.  «*  In  this  very 
critical  position,'*  says  Sir  John 
Walsh,  "  they  had  no  power  to  de- 
lay the  Question  of  Reform,  until 
they  could  procure  for  themselves 
and  for  the  House  the  necessary  re- 
turns and  information ;  they  had  no 
choice  between  retirement,  or  pro- 
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ceeding  to  legislate  upon  this  vital 
question,  with  the  glimmering  and 
uncertain  lights  of  former  documents, 
and  extracted  from  the  cobwebs 
of  official  Bureaux.  We  can  make 
every  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
of  their  situation;  but  it  was  not  less 
a  matter  of  regret  for  the  country, 
that  a  subject,  involving  its  national 
existence,  should  not  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  brought  forward 
by  an  Administration  strong  enough 
to  be  gentie,  cautious,  and  deliberate. 
We  are  not  reassured  on  entering 
this  dangerous  path,  because  we  must 
tread  it  m  the  dark,  and  follow  lead- 
ers who  advance  with  the  reeling, 
yet  hurried  steps  of  desperate  weak- 
ness." As  for  Lord  Durham,  he  may 
very  easily  be  a  wiser  man  than  he 
was  when  he  framed  the  plan  of  Re- 
form that  fell  under  the  castigation 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but  the 
plan  itself  being  paper,  does  not  im- 
prove in  wisdom  by  ago,  nor  like  a 
winter  pear,  by  lying  on  the  floor  of 
a  garret  It  is  the  same  crude  plan  it 
was,  when  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
"  with  spattering  noise  rejected  ;" 
yet  now  with  avidity  is  it  swallowed 
piecemeal  by  all  the  Ministers.  What- 
ever fruit  it  be,  it  is  not  worth  a 
plum— a  green  gage  it  certainly  is 
not — nor  yet  a  Magnum-bonum— 
nor  should  we  be  surprised  were  the 
Premier  himself  vet  to  choke  on  the 
stone.  The  Bill,  at  least,  is  not 
Brougham's  Bill.  But  Brougham's 
Bill,  was  to  be  the  delight  of  gods 
and  men,  children  and  old  women ; 
and  how  then  happens  it  that  a  Bill, 
which  is  not  only  not  Brougham's 
Bill,  but  a  Bill  which  some  ten  years 
KEto  had  his  contempt  and  dension, 
should  now  be  the  Bill  of  all  Bills, 
and  pregnant  with  salvation  ?  So 
much  at  present— and  no  more— for 
the  embodied  wisdom  of  the  *'  Or- 
der." 

Is  this,  then,  an  aristocratical  or  a 
democratical  Bill  ?  And  whatever  it 
really  be,  what  do  ministers  think  it  ? 

Let  us  hear  the  well-weighed  and 
impartial  opinion  of  Sir  John  Walsh, 
a  man  esteemed  by  all  respectable 
parties,  and  allowed  by  them  to  be 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
the  age.  His  opinion  may  be  thus 
stated  partly  in  his  words,  and  partly 
in  our  own : — 

The  first  decided  accession  to  tlie 
democratic  influence  is— the  prt^o* 
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Bed  deBtniction  of  fifty-eigfat  or  sixty 
piembers.    The  168  Beats  which  it  is 

Sroposed  to  disfranchise,  are  filled 
y  a  class  of  members  eminently  at- 
tached to  all  the  existing  institutions 
of  the  country.  And  one  of  the  best 
arguments  in  favour  of  close  bo* 
roughs,  he  wisely  says,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  follies  we  have  auoted 
above,  is,  that  they  afford  a  neld,  a 
noble  one,  for  the  fair  play  of  intel- 
lect; and  that  a  private  gentleman 
has,  through  them,  an  opening  to  de- 
clare his  honest  convictions,  without 
subserviency  to  the  dictation  of  one 
peer,  or  of  twenty  thousand  opera- 
tives. But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
men  who  have  filled  the  seats  about 
to  be  disfranchised,  have  always  been 
accused  by  their  opponents  of  be- 
longing to  the  conservatives.  Well 
then,  since  168  are  to  be  taken  away^ 
and  108  or  1 10  added,  there  is  a  re- 
duction  of  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole 
House,  and  it  is  accomplished  by  a 
deduction  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
difference,  from  the  number  of  those 
members,  who,  whether  in  the  mi- 
nisterial or  opposition  sides, are,  from 
their  class  and  the  tenure  of  their 
seats,  likely  to  unite  in  defending  Uie 
great  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  next  accession  to  the  demo- 
cratic weight,  in  his  opinion,  arises 
from  leaving  so  many  flourishing 
towns  of  the  second  class  with  only 
one  member,  and  adding  only  one 
member  to  several  great  manufactu- 
ring towns.  He  remarks,  that  that 
sort  of  compromise  which  now  takes 
place  very  generally  throuj^hout  the 
kingdom,  between  the  influence  of 
the  upper  classes  resident  in  coun- 
try towns,  and  the  numerical  majo- 
rity of  the  lower — ending,  for  the 
most  part,  in  each  returning  a  mem- 
bet  whose  opinions  assimilate  to  their 
own,  is  an  arrangement  which  will 
be  no  longer  practicable  under  the 
new  Bill.  For  with  but  one  mem- 
ber-^in  these  all  party  spirit  will  be 
more  violent,  and  there  will  be  a 
struggle  everywhere  between  what 
he  (Slls,  observingly,  the  aristocracy 
and  democracy  of  the  middle  or- 
ders ;  and  in  the  sixty-four  boroughs 
which  could,  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment, return  one  member  onlv,  a 
great  preponderance  would  be  given 
to  the  spirit  of  pure  democracy. 

The  next  element  of  democracy, 
pointed  out  by  this  calm  and  acute 
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observe*,  is  the  transfer  of  the  fran- 
chise to  the  large  towns,  chiefly  ma- 
nufacturing, in  Englanc^  and  to  the 
El  suburbs  of  London,  in  all  44  ; 
ullect  the  statement  respecting 
B  suburbs  we  gave  a  few  pages 
back  from  Lord  Whamcliffe,  and 
which  we  see  confirmed  by  that  un- 
confirmed paper-voter  the  Courier, 
whose  idOfection  for  L.IO  household- 
ers doth  fluctuate  to  and  fro  like  the 
soapsuddy  waves  in  a  wash-hand 
basm,)  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  14 
^ore ;  all  these  returned  by  electors, 
voting  according  to  the  very  low  rate 
of  qualification  fixed  on,  (whether  it 
is  to  be  adhered  to  or  not,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  in  his  late  letter,  sayeth 
not,becauseheknoweth  not,  although 
in  a  postscript,  always  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  a  letter  to  or  from  a 
lady,  he  tells  the  Pensive  Public  that 
circumstances  had  occurred,  since  he 
concluded  the  main  body  of  his  epis- 
tle, to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that 
no  alteration  is  to  be  made — or,  as  we 
should  say  in  his  ignorance  on  the 
only  point  on  which  the  Pensive  Pub- 
lic required  any  elucidation  of  his 
bUl,)  and  you  get  another  tenth  of 
the  House  added  to  the  democra- 
tic scale,  or  elected  by  voters  on 
whom  no  aristocratic  or  permanent 
influence  of  any  kind  can  be  suppo- 
sed to  exist  Add  to  all  this  the  throw^ 
ing  open  the  right  of  voting,  from  the 
corporations  to  the  L.10  household- 
ers, in  towns  like  Bath,  Bury  St  Ed- 
monds, &c,  which  is  of  course  an- 
other transfer  of  power  to  the  demo- 
cracy, exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
close  borough  to  a  large  town — and 
in  counties  the  weight— not  inconsi- 
derable—thrown into  the  popular 
scale  by  copyholders  and  leasehold- 
ers ;  and  vdio,  after  examining  and 
enumerating  aJl  these  additions  to  the 
democratic  influence  in  the  state, 
direct  or  indirect,  will  not  agree  with 
Sir  John  Walsh,  that  the  change  in 
our  Government  is  even  more  vast 
and  comprehensive  than  at  first  view 
we  shoiud  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose? 

Why— the  Lord  Advocate  himself*- 
the  man  of  the  people — ^never  dream- 
ed, in  his  fairest  visions  of  reform, 
of  any  such  victory  as  this  won  by 
his  democratic  constituents.  ''  The 
first  article  in  a  wise  plan  of  reform- 
ation, would  be,  in  our  opinion,  the 
immediate  addition  of  twenty  mem- 
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bers  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  most  opulent  and 
populous  of  the  commumties  which 
are  at  present  without  representsr 
tlon."— (Edinburgh  Review,  Novem- 
ber 1820.)— Nor  think,  he  said,  that 
though,  in  point  of  mere  numbers,  this 
is  but  an  inconsiderable  addition-^ 
that  there  are  not  other  circumstances 
in  these  cases  more  important  than 
numbers.  For  he  adds  well,  ^  twenty 
members  of  popular  talents  and  cha- 
racter, representing  the  most  popu- 
lous districts  in  England,  and  depend- 
ing for  their  seats  on  popular  favour, 
would  grei^y  strengUien  the  demo- 
cratical  principles  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"  and  jet  his  Lordship  tells 
us—not  with  a  grave,  but  a  bri^t 
face— that  'tis  an  aristocratical  Bill  I 
So  much  for  the  present  for  the  de- 
mocratical  features  of  this  Bill — now 
for  the  aristocratical — as  painted  by 
the  unexaggerating  pencil  of  Sir  John 
Walsh. 

First,  on  the  line  of  disfranchise- 
ment which  it  has  adopted  with  refe- 
rence to  the  population  and  size  of 
towns,  there  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
to  be  rather  a  reservation  of  some 
portion  of  the  existing  influence  of 
the  Aristocracy,  than  any  addition  to 
it.  It  can  only,  he  remarks,  add  to 
it,  in  a  few  cases,  where  a  numerous 
body  of  non-resident  freemen  are 
exchanged  for  a  smaller  and  more  ma- 
nageable set  of  L.IO  householders. 
Now,  a  large  number  of  the  boroughs 
will  consist  of  towns  containing— 
say — three  hundred  L.10  household- 
ers—K)r  made  up  to  that  number  by 
the  neighbouring  parishes.  For  the 
character  of  such  Dorou£;hs,see/>a«« 
sim  Articles  on  Reform  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  They  are — ^as  all  the 
world  knows— open  to  all  sorts  of 
illegiUmate  influence  ;  and,  we  may 
assert^  throughout  them  all  a  vast  in- 
crease of  bribery  and  corruption.  In 
them,  would  not  the  Aristocracy  seek 
to  establish  or  confirm  their  influence? 
And  are  Whig-reformers  enamoured 
(we  are  not)  of  such  disputes  and 
disturbances  as  those  of  Newark, 
Shaftesbury,  and  Stamford  ?  But  by 
what  influence  would  such  boroughs 
be  swayed  ?  That  of  wealth  and  high 
hereditary  station.  What  would  be 
the  consequence  ?  Nay — you  do  not 
ask  —  for  you  know — Precarious 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  richest  and 
highest  of  the  Peerage,  or  the  greatest 


Commoners— ^e  ^neral  adopdon 
of  means  to  maintain  it,  which  must 
always  be  revolting  and  unpopular, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  weidcen 
the  Aristocracy  far  more  than  any 
power  so  acquired  could  strengthen 
them,  by  exciting  against  them  fierce 
and  permanent  feelings  of  hostility 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

But  what  will  be  the  tendency 
of  the  additions  to  the  county  re- 
presentation, or  the  divisions  of 
the  counties  into  districts?  Surely 
those  features  are  sufiiciently  aristo- 
cratical. Sir  John  Walsh  adoiow- 
ledges  they  are— but  then  too  arifr* 
tocratical  to  win  his  admiration.  The 
divisions  of  the  counties  into  districts 
will,  he  thinks,  add  to  the  local  in- 
fluence of  great  estates.  Do  they 
need  it  ?  No.  The  large  and  remote 
counties  are,  it  is  well  known,  the 
strongholds  of  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors. Whereas,  in  the  small 
counties,  estates  are  more  divided, 
and  overpowering  influence  less 
known.  **  i  acknowledge  then,'*  says 
he,  **  that  it  is  an  aristocratic,  and  a 
highly  aristocratic  measure.  All  that 
it  does  not  give  to  pure  Democracy, 
it  disposes  of  in  favour  of  the  highest 
and  nchest  of  the  Peerage  and  land- 
ed proprietors.  The  mtermediate 
ground  is  entirely  swept  away." 

These  are  laree  views — and  no 
doubt  they  require  illustration  and 
confirmation,  which  Sir  John  Walsh 
has  not  been  able  to  give  them  within 
the  limits  of  a  pamphlet  We  hope 
that  the  evil  wUl  not  prove  so  wide 
as  he  fears ;  for  then,  what  will  be  a 
Reformed  Parliament?  The  most 
independent,  and  perhaps  the  most 
enlightened  portion  of  the  British 
people — ^theless  distinguished  sentry 
— will  seldom  sit  there ;  for  the  old 
Btraiffht  avenues  will  be  shut  up— 
and  felled  "  their  old  contemporary 
trees."  To  get  seats,  men  must  can- 
vass large  provincial  towns,  a  pretty 
and  pleasant  pastime  indeea — ^not 
cheap  but  nasty— and  in  which  will 
best  succeed  the  rabble-rousing  De- 
magogue with  a  long  red  tongue,  fiery 
face,  and  inflamed  liver,  or  the  rab- 
ble-buyino^  Nabob  with  a  long  yellow 
purse,  sallow  face,  and  no  liver  at  all. 
So  much  for  the  large  provindal 
towns — and  who  will  rule  the  < 


ties  ?  Sir  John  Walsh  thinks«-1iMM 
who  are  *<  strong  in  the  posaeadM  if 
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the  highest  rank,  of  great  and  he- 
reditary landed  estates,  advantages 
in  short,  to  which  meo  must  be  bom, 
and  which  the  exertions  of  a  life, 
however  meritorious,  however  suc- 
cessful, could  never  attain."  Such, 
when  the  new  system  has  settled, 
will,  he  thinks,  be  the  inevitable  is- 
sues; and  so  do  we — ^but,  we  add, 
subject  still  to  confusion,  disturb- 
ance, and  occasional  reversaL 

Between  the  democratical  and  the 
aristocratic  powers  to  be  created  by 
the  Bill,  what  shall  maintain  the  ba- 
lance? The  private  gentry  of  Eng- 
land are  extin^ished.  They  have  not 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting — for  centuries  have 
they  been  a  race  of  patriots — but 
they  are  excluded  from  the  grand 
national  council.  And  lol  smiling 
mciously  or  loftily  on  the  one  side, 
the  Patricians^and  on  the  other, 
scornfully  and  grimly,  the  Plebeians. 
The  one  what-do-ye-call-it  full  of 
Dukes,  Earls,  and  Lords,  kicks  the 
beam — the  contents  fly  first  up,  heads 
over  heels,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and 
then  fall  down,  in  one  convulsive 
sprawl,  on  the  bosom  of  earth.  The 
other  what-do-we-call-it,  **  heaped  up 
full  measure,  and  running  over*  with 
Plebeians,  sits  like  a  stone  on  a  rock 
—the  Democracy  yells  fa  tra^and 
there  is— a  Republic  And  a  very 
good  form  of  government,  too,  it  is  to 
those  who  like  it,  but  sadly  addict- 
ed to  sudden  change  into  a  military 
and  murderous  despotism  ? 

But  it  has  been  most  truly  said 
that  now  "  the  fanaticism  of  demo- 
cracy is  in  its  full  tide  of  life  and 
vigour.*'  The  lower  classes  in  this 
country — and  too  many  of  the  mid- 
dle—are more  than  dissatisfied  and 
discontented  with  the  existing  order 
of  things,  both  in  government  and  in 
society— they  hate  them  with  a  per- 
fect hatred.  Never  at  any  other 
time— spite  of  all  the  pretended  im- 
provement of  the  people  in  know- 
ledge— were  they  so  ignorant  of  the 
real  sources  of  the  permanent  bless- 
ings they,  as  Britons,  enjoy,  and  of 
the  real  causes  of  those  not  unfre- 
quent  hardships  under  which  they 
suffer.  Let  us  not  scruple  to  say 
that  they  have  shewn  themselves  too 
often,  within  these  two  or  three 
years,  as  blind  as  brutal,  as  deaf  as 
dangerous;  and  that  their  power 
now  is  the  power  of  an  irrational  and 


ferocious  giant  They  are  for  taking 
things  into  their  own  hands.  They 
must  have  their  own  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  as  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
why  the  Times,  who  alternately 
threatens  and  truckles  to  the  mon- 
ster, lately  told  us,  that  if  the  Peers 
shewed  any  hesitation  about  passing 
the  Bill,  it  would  be  rescued  from 
their  delay  by  a  process  as  summary 
as  irresistible.  Why  mince  the  matter? 
— ^the  populace  would  put  a  period 
to  the  peerage.  Do  you  doubt?  Then 
think  of  the  Press.  One  of  that 
power — the  Spectator— smiles  at  us 
tor  sa3ring  that  the  Press  will  return  a 
vast  number  of  members  to  a  "  Re- 
formed Parliament"  We  understand 
his  smile— it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
tense internal  satisfaction.  Were 
there  more  Magas — more  Standards 
—more  spirit — union— resolution— 
among  the  Tories— we  had  almost 
said  more  plague,  pestilence,  and  fa- 
mine, battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death,  to  scatter  amongst  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals — we  might  yet  save  the 
constitution. 

Oh!  hood- winked  the  great  goggle- 
eyes  that  will  not  see  what  isln  pre- 
paration with  the  populace  for  the 
people !  and  with  tne  people  for  the 

But  we  conclude  with  asking  the 
Ministry  one  single  question.  What 
if  their  Bill  prove  mdeed  to  be  an 
Aristocratical  Bill?  Why  a  Wild 
Beast  will  tear  them  into  pieces.  And 
in  tearing  them  into  pieces,  that 
Wild  Beast  will  not  only  be  obeying 
the  instincts  of  his  nature,  but  in  that 
obedience  be  likewise  acting  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son and  j  ustice.  For  the  mob  be!  ie  ves 
— is  allowed — has  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve the  Bill  to  be,  in  its  principles 
and  its  details, democratic;— and  who 
will  deny  that  nature,  education, 
time,  and  opportunity,  all  unite  to 
make  him  of  principles  and  details 
the  best  of  all  judges  ? — Democratic 
it  is  to  his  heart's  no  longer  insatiable 
desires — and  see  ye  not  liow  he  hob- 
bles— hear  ye  not  how  he  howls — in 
long  privation  impatient  of  proven- 
der, and  proving  that  the  Mostodon- 
ton  is  neither  a  fabled  nor  an  obso- 
lete monster  ? 

The  Ministry  will  have  something 
else  to  carry— by  and  by — besides 
the  Bill.  But  the  nation— we  sus- 
pect—has  no  great  trust  in  the 
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Btrength  of  its  back  and  shoulders. 
In  the  midst  of  idl  this  democratical 
delirium,  they  are  not  popular.  No- 
body shouts  their  names ^the  very 
mobs  seem  ignorant  of  their  exist* 
ence.  The  cry  is  still^the  King — 
the  Bill  I  But  tlie  men  of  the  Three 
patriotic  Pledges  and  the  one  blun- 
dering Budo^et  are  with  the  popu- 
lace "  strictly  anonyipous  ;"  and  the 
foolish  Ministers  are  merged  in  their 
wicked  measure.  Soon  will  they 
have  to  stand  a  terrible  trial.  For  a 
strong  and  stern  party,  determined 
on  the  most  radicial  changes  in  all 
institutions,  though  now,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  their  own  schemes,  they, 
are  with  the  Ministers,  will,  by  and 
by,  be  against  them  with  a  republican 
and  implacable  enmity;  while  the 
Conservative  Party,  still  strong"  in 
numbers,  in  a  common  creed,  ana  in 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  their  country,  will  fall  upon 
them  flying  in  discomfiture  from  the 
demagogues.  Mercenaries  at  best — 
the  Mercenaries  of  a  Faction^they 
will  fly— or  fall  between  two  fires- 
poured  upon  them  from  the  foes  as 
well  as  friends  of  the  Constitution. 
That  will  be  a  Final  Settlement— but 
the  Bill  is  not  one — if  you  think  so, 

§0  read  the  Examiner.    You  will 
nd  no  shihy-shallying  in  his  straight- 
forward and  vigorous  columns.    If 
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he  had  believed  the  Bill  to  be  aris- 
tocratical,  he  would  have  torn  it  into 
shreds  and  patches.  But  he  sees  in 
it — not  an  end — ^but  a  beginning; 
and  his  eyes  are  piercers.  Till  now 
he  never  hesitated  to  scatter  his 
scorn  over  the  Whiffs.  Even  now 
he  is  but  barely  civil;  nor  will  his 
courtesies  continue  one  -  moment 
longer  after  they  begin  to  shew  a 
returning  anxiety  for  &eir  ''  Order.*' 
By  an  entire  absmdonment  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  class — that  is,  in 
the  light  in  which  they  have  con- 
sidered them  all  their  lives  long,  up 
to  the  period  of  this  blessed  Bill — 
can  they  hope  to  possess  the  favour 
of  that  formidable  section,  of  which 
his  talents — and  we  scruple  not  to 
add — in  our  rooted  enmity  to  his 
principles — his  political  integrity — 
for  though  pernicious,  he  is  honest 
-*have  made  him — as  far  as  the 
Press  is  at  work  for  revolution— the 
Leader? 

By  way,  then,  of  L'Envoy,  let  us 
say  or  sing — that  if  the  Mob  smells 
deceit  and  delusion  in  this  Bill  of 
yours,  and  finds  that  he  has  been 
cheated,  we  would  not  stand  in  your 
shoes — O  Ministers  !— for  a  trifle ; 
for  the  shoes  will  be  all  that  is  left 
of  you — and  your  rumps  will  be  in 
a  worse  predicament  tiian  ever  a 
Rump-Parliament 
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DearHmkcHj 
The  decree  has  gone  forth,  and 
been  executed^that  advice  which 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  told  the  Kind's  Ministers 
could  only  be  given  to'the  Sovereign 
by  men  widi  ute  heads  of  fools,  or 
the  hearts  of  traitors,  has  been  given, 
and  acted  upon;  and  the  people, 
under  the  inmience  of  universal  and 
frantic  excitement,  have  rushed  for- 
ward to  undo  themselves.  Unwill- 
ing as  I  am  to  give  way  to  forebod- 
ings of  gloom  and  disaster,  knowing 
that  cheerful  exertion  better  becomes 
a  man  who  is  anxious  to  do  effectual 
service  in  a  good  cause ;  yet,  when 
I  reflect  upon  the  events  of  the  last 
four  weeks — when  I  see  how  all  the 
ties  of  sense  and  feeling,  which  bound 
men  to  one  another  in  relation  to 
public  affairs,  and  which  have  so  long 

S'ven  strem[th,  and  dignity,  and  soli- 
ty  to  the  Sritish  empire,  have  been 
torn  asunder  in  order  that  that  may 
be  done,  which  when  done,  must  for 
ever  prevent  these  ties  from  being 
reunited — ^when  I  reflect  upon  these 
things,  I  am  oppressed  with  no  dis- 
honourable melancholy,  and,  with  a 
heart  struggling  with  its  own  heavi- 
ness, sit  down  to  communicate  my 
tlioughts  upon  what  has  so  recently 
taken  place  before  our  eyes. 

And  first — there  is  a  mystery  in 
the  matter  which  has  not  yet  been 
fathomed,  and  we  have  yet  to  disco- 
ver the  hidden  source  of  the  general 
and  active  revolt  which  has  taken 
place  against  all  the  principles  and 
feelings  which  have  heretofore  ap- 
peared to  actuate  the  great  body  of 
the  English  yeomanry.  The  English 
elections  are  now  over,  all  but  one — 
the  great  and  valiant  struggle  in 
Northampton — and  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  from 
Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  and  in  no 
places  more  conspicuously  than  in 
these  extremes  themselves,  a  simul- 
taneous burst  of  disloyalty  has  taken 
Elace  to  old  friends,  old  feelings,  and 
ereditary  attachments;  while  rea- 
sonable gratitude  for  lon^  services, 
both  in  public  and  in  pnvate,  both 
general  and  local,  seems  to  be  utter- 
ly erased  from  the  hearts  of  men, 
where  one  would  have  thought  it  was 
fixed  as  safely  and  as  certainly  as  the 
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love  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  all  this  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conviction  of  their 
understanding,  that  the  changes  pro- 
posed to  be  effected  by  the  Reform 
Bill  ought  to  be  effected  ?  Ridicu- 
lous I  Tne  yeomanry,  who  have  come 
forward  with  such  vivacity  in  favour 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  know  no  more  of 
its  provisions  than  they  do  of  the 
Koran.  I  have  myself  been  among 
them,  and  talked  with  them  as  they 
flocked  from  village  and  hamlet  to 
ran^  themselves  under  the  banner 
which  they  and  their  fathers  before 
thegi  had,  up  to  this  time,  always  op- 
posed ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  certam 
changes  proposed  to  be  made  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  without  mentioning  that 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  measure 
for  which  they  were  so  clamorous, 
the  mention  of  such  changes  was  re- 
ceived with  indignation,  and  they 
were  ready  to  have  signed  a  petition 
against  them.  That  every  weaver 
occupying  a  house  for  which  he  paid, 
or  promised,  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  a- 
year,  with  no  more  property  in  the 
country  than  his  loom  and  the  clothes 
upon  his  back,  should  have  as  much 
privilege  in  returning  representatives 
as  they  whose  famuies,  for  generar 
tions  past,  had  dwelt  upon  their  own 
land,  seemed  to  them  monstrous ;  yet 
still  they  would  go  forward  and  vote 
for  '<  the  King  and  Reform.'*  That 
a  contracted  view  of  the  duty  impo- 
sed upon  them  by  their  personal 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  has  greatly 
influenced  the  English  yeomanry  in 
the  late  election,  admits  of  no  doubt; 
and  that  it  was  cunningly  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  the  revolutionary  lead- 
ers, was  from  the  first  apparent;  but 
even  this,  powerfully  innuential  as  it 
was— and  none  but  those  who  saw 
some  of  the  election  scenes  in  Eng- 
land, can  well  imagine  the  force  and 
enthusiasm  derived  from  the  notion, 
^at  the  will  of  the  King  and  the  Re- 
form Bill  were  identical— even  this 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  * 
headlong  infEUuation  which  bore 
down  every  consideration  that  might 
have  been  expected  to  affect  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  Englishmen. 

Shall  we  believe,  accor^ng  to  the 
mean  and  disgusting  flattery  of  th« 
popular  candidates  upoi^  ^t  busw 
3  u 
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ingfl,  that  the  «<  diffuBion  of  intelli- 
gence" has  wrought  this  great  change, 
and  made  men  cast  aside  the  old 
mooring  chluna  of  hereditarf  feelmff 
and  affection,  as  the  antiquated  and 
rusty  bonds  of  prejudice  f  Intelli- 
gence I  alaa  I  for  such  pitiaUe  ranitx 
— such  groM  delusion — such  wretch- 
ad  folly,  '*  pranked  in  reason's  nrb." 
Intelligence  I  who  that  has  ever  heard 
Hm  empty  prat»— the  noisy  nothings 
— 4he  worst  ideas  stolen  from  the 
worst  newspapers,  repeated  in  the 
barrenest  commonplace  of  language, 
which  tiiese  talkers  about  **  mteHi- 
gence"  constantly  put  forth,  without 
reeling  at  his  stomach  a  something 
extremely  resembling  searsickness, 
at  the  bare  recollection  of  a  thing  so 
nauseous?  Well  might  the  bard  who 
■ung  of  the  spleen,  be  reminded  of 
that  disgusting  class  of  creatures, 
whose  paltry  smatterings  of  know- 
ledge, noating  upon  an  enormous 
tide  of  vanity  and  impertinence, 
leads  them  to  chatter  about  intelli- 
gence, the  proper  spirit  of  which  they 
have  no  capacity  for  feeling, 

<^  WiUingfl— brisk  fbolf,  eurtt  with  half 

■ente 
TliBt  itimaUtca  their  impotence." 

No— the  part  which  the  electors  of 
England  have  taken  with  regard  to 
the  Reform  Bill,  is  the  result  of  ig- 
norance— ignorance  of  the  Bill  itself 
—ignorance  of  the  effects  which  it 
is  calculated  to  produce  upon  the 
frame  of  society,  both  social  and  po- 
litical— and  above  all,  ignorance  of 
the  real  character  of  the  men  who 
have  advised  the  measure,  and  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was 
advised. 

"  How  piteoai,  then,  that  there  ihoald 


stability  of  every  institution,  unless 
it  be  expected  to  revolutionize  hu- 
man nature  as  well  as  the  British 
constitution,  and  to  make  the  breath 
of  popular  feeling  as  regular  and 
steady  as  the  trade  winds. 

Igiiorance  has  been,  I  muntam,  at 
the  root  of  all  the  revolutionary  hub- 
bub, under  the  influence  of  which  a 
Parliament  has  been  elected,  which 
it  Is  friffhtful  to  behold,  for  it  has  not 
been  elected  to  deliberate  for  the 
people,  but  to  do  their  will — a  will 
which  some  will  repent  of,  and  al- 
most an  wlU  change  before  six  months 
are  gone.  By  what  various  channel^ 
In  what  way,  and  to  what  extent^ 
this  Ignorance  lias  been  wrought 
upon,  BO  as  to  produce  so  violent 
and  BO  unlverBslan  Impression  upon 
the  people,  Is,  as  I  have  said,  a  diffi- 
culty which  has  yet  to  be  cleared  up; 
but  added  to  all  other  grounds  of 
alarm  upon  the  present  occasion, 
there  Is  this,  tliat  a  power  Is  at  work 
producing  tremendous  effects,  the 
operation  of  which  Is  probably  not 
guarded  against,  only  because  It  is 
not  seen  nor  understood.  It  would 
be  needless  and  foolish  to  denv,  that 
at  this  moment  a  democradcal  nrenzy 
oervades  and  possesses  Uie  nation, 
nrom  whatever  source  it  may  have 
sprung.— The  seas  which  divide  us 
from  the  continent,  and  have  pre- 
served us  from  the  dreadful  en- 
croachment of  foreign  enemies,  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  guard  us  from 
the  contagion  of  that  political  fever 
which  rages  there,  laying  prostrate 
national  welfare  and  sodtu  happi- 
ness, amid  a  wild  uproar  of  sense- 
less hollow  vapouring  about  liberty 
snd  the  tricolor.  By  whatever  means 
the  infection  has  been  communi- 
cated,  we   certainly   have   caught 
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liitioD»  jet  some  of  ibe  Uungs  which 
have  coDtributod  to  thU  state  of 
mind  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  these 
1  shall  briefly  notice.    The  most  im- 
pwtant  has  been  the  unremittinff  ex- 
ertion of  the  newspaper  press,  which, 
with  but  Tery  few  exceptions,  has 
been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
revoluticmary  principles.      At   the 
present  crisis,  nine-tenths   of  the 
newqiapera  read  by  the  people  la- 
bour daily  or  weekly  to  inflame  and 
mislead  the  minds  of  their  readers, 
by  every  species  of  fraudful  and  ex- 
afffferated  statement  which  consider- 
MJe  skill  and  habitual  p^severance 
in  lying  can  suggest    It  is  no  won- 
der that  this  should  have  produced 
a  very  powerful  effect  upon  a  peo|]Je 
who  are  almost  all,  more  or  less, 
readers  of  newspapers.    Even  those 
who  do  not  read  are  impressed  by 
others  who  do,  and  every  village  al^ 
house  where  a  newspaper  is  taken  in, 
'becomes  a  fountain  of  dangerous  and 
revolutionary  principles,  which  find 
their  way  into  the  nouse  of  evenr 
former  and  yeoman.    This  is  an  evil 
which  cannot  be  combatted  without 
great  exertion;  but  if  not  met,  it 
alone  would  in  time  be  sufBcient  to 
destroy  the  good  spirit  and  the  salu- 
tary  institutions  of  this    country. 
Every  thing  must  sink  before  the 
-violence  of  an  industrious  and  skil 
fully  conducted  press,  if  that  press 
Is  allowed  to  be  all  but  unanimous 
on  the  side  of  revolution.    But  why 
is  it  so  ?    First,  because  the  news- 
pa{>ers  which  flatter  the  people  and 
their  prejudices,  and  tell  tnem  agree- 
able lies,  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
preferred  by  them;  and,  secondly, 
so  far  from  an  additional  exertion 
being  made   by  the    conservative 
party  on  that  account,  to  meet  the 
revolutionists  upon  their  own  ground, 
and  outwrite  them  in  the  newspapers, 
as  they  are  outwritten  in  other  peri- 
odicals,  these  ffreat  engines  of  politi- 
cal influence  nave  been  greatly  ne- 
glected,  and  with  disgraceful  tame- 
ness  and  quiescence  the  Tory  party 
have  looked  on,  while  almost  the 
whole  force,  both  of  the  metropolitan 
and  provincial  newspaper  press,  has 
beensealously  directed  against  them. 
The  doctrine  on  politics,  or  on  any 
oUier  subject,  which  at  first  appears 
to  a  man  foolish  or  revolting,  it  it  be 
continually  presented  to  him  day 
after  day,  with  fresh  arguments  in 


its  favour,  will  soon  become  tole- 
rated, and  in  the  end  will  probably 
be  adopted  by  him,  unless  he  use 
means  to  counteract  the  effect  of  ha- 
bitual repeUtioo.  If,  then,  the  lead- 
ing newspapers,  which  every  man 
who  mingles  in  the  world,  or  the 
world's  business,  must  read,  have 
been  gained  over  to  the  advocacy  of 
revolutionary  principles,  there  ii^and 
there  can  be  no  chance  of  adequately 
meetbg  this  evil  but  by  making  nevra- 
papers  as  good  in  every  matter  of 
detail  as  those  which  are  emphati- 
cally said  to  '<  lead"  the  public,  and 
which  shall  direct  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  sound  and  sober  views  of 
rational  liberty,  and  to  the  valuable- 
ness  of  the  remarkable  institutionB 
which  have  so  long  preserved  the 
nation  powerful  and  glorious  up<m 
the  earth,  amkl  the  wtraotions  of 
political  c<mflict»  and  the  crash  of  n^ 
volutions  with  which  Europe  has 
been  visited. 

Again  it  haa  been  s^d,  and  with 
trut^  that  the  peraonal  habits  and 
deportment  of  the  Tory  lords  and 
gentlemen  have  not  been  such  as  to 
win  the  affection  of  themiddlechiisea 
and  yeomanry  in  the  oountry.  Thef 
have  not  mingled  with  them,  nor 
identified  themselves  with  then  as 
they  should  have  done;  and  there* 
fore  there  lurked  secretiy.  In  the 
breasts  of  a  great  many,  a  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  first  plausiUe 
opportunity  to  evince  their  sense  of 
the  cold,  and,  as  it  appeared  lothem, 
disdainful  conduct  of  the  Tory  nag- 
nates  of  the  district  Thisdispoeitkni 
was  easily  seen,  and  readily  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Whigs,  who  have 
made  it  their  business  personaUy  to 
ingratiate  themselves  whh  those  very 
persons  whom  the  Tories  had  alien»- 
ted  or  offended ;  and  thus  not  only 
was  political  support  very  much 
withdrawn  from  Tory  oandioates,  on 
grounds  merely  peiironal,  but  even 
where  support  was  given,  it  was  by 
no  means  with  that  heartiness  and 
seal  and  lively  spirit  which  distin- 
guished the  support  of  the  other  side. 
On  the  side  of  the  Tories,  support 
was  in  many  cases  given  as  a  politi- 
cal duty  merely ;— on  the  other  side 
it  was  given  with  that  vivacity  which 
accompanies  an  action  that  is  per- 
sonally agreeable.  The  influential 
Tmries  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  high  offioe—have  Ce«n  ee  haH* 
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tually  occupied  with  official  busi- 
ness, and  so  fiEur  removed  from  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  those  par- 
ticulars which  ensure  popularity, 
that  it  must  be  confessed  they  have 
something  to  learn  in  this  regard, 
and  they  will  now  see  how  useful, 
and  I  should  hope  agreeable  also,  it 
will  be,  to  cultivate  a  more  friendly 
personal  intercourse  with  those  who 
expect  that  the  confidence  which 
they  give  will  be  requited  with 
courtesy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
so  far  as  political  feeling  went,  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos  was  as  likely 
to  lose  his  County  seat  as  other 
Tory  lords  and  gentlemen  whom  the 
reforming  frenzy  has  ousted,  yet  he 
was  triumphantly  returned  through 
his  personal  popularitv.  He  per- 
sonally interests  nimself  in  whatever 
is  of  interest  to  the  resident  gentiy 
of  the  county,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  power  which  the  combined  zeal, 
cunning,  and  hatred  of  the  Whigs 
can  hnnff  to  bear  agiadnst  him,  which 
will  avail  to  deprive  him  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  county  to  which  be 
belongs. 

;  A  tbhrd  reason  for  the  Tory  candi- 
dates being  so  generally  unsuccess- 
ful, is  that  they  too  easily  give  wav. 
In  every  case  where  the  Tory  candi- 
dates withdrew,  not  only  was  there 
an  immediate  loss  on  one  side,  and 
a  triumph  on  the  other,  but  the  con- 
sequences extended  themselves  to 
other  places,  and  caused  a  total 
alteration  of  the  previously  existing 
bahmce  of  influence.  Had  London 
not  been  given  up  so  early  in  the 
field,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
Kent  might  not  have  been  contested 
with  success — but  the  panic  of  **  re- 
signation" spread,  and  people  stood 
aghast,  instead  of  fighting  their  battle 
manfully,  even  with  the  least  hope  of 
success.  In  the  northern  Counties 
the  consequent  loss  to  the  Tory  party 
is  manifest — Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Northumberland,  and  Cumberland, 
were  all  to  have  been  contested,  but 
in  all  except  the  last,  the  candidates 
gave  way  without  a  struggle— the 
whole  force  of  money,  and  elec- 
tioneering materiel  which  the  minis^ 
terial  party  had  collected  for  all  these 
contests,  was  of  course  immediately 
devoted  towards  Cumberland,  and 
the  County  was  lost  to  theTory  party* 
Had  contests  taken  place  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Northumberland,  what- 


ever might  have  been  the  success 
there,  Cumberland  would  have  been 
saved  from  the  undivided  domination 
of  revolutionary  feeling,  and  the 
absurdity  of  sending  a  person  to 
Parliament  who  himself  declared  on 
the  hustings,  that  he  was  not  "  a  fit 
and  pr6per  representative'*  for  the 
county.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that 
these  counties  could  not  have  been 
contested  without  a  vast  expendi- 
ture, and  without  exciting  much 
tumultuous  agitation,  and  I  well 
know  how  naturally  any  man  of  good 
feeling  must  turn  away  with  loathing 
from  Uie  prospect  of  the  disgusting 
scenes  of  a  contested  election ;  but 
we  should  not  let  the  revolutionary 
party  get  all  the  advantage  of  thus 
scaring  us  from  our  right,  and  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  in  which  great 
sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  county  re- 
presentation ought  to  be  made,  that 
time  was  on  the  late  occasion. 

Something  however  must  be  al- 
lowed to  the  unpopular  candidates 
on  the  score  of  the  danger  of  per- 
sonal violence  which  in  many  in- 
stances threatened  them.  No  man  is 
called  upon  rashly  to  peril  his  life  in 
an  election  brawl,  and  some  who 
have  thus  ventured  have  become  the 
victims  of  the  brutal  ferocity  of  the 
revolutionary  mob.  It  would  be 
well  if  those  who  sit  at  home  in  their 
closets,  or  by  their  firesides,  and 
write  or  talk  of  the.  increased  **  in- 
telligence** of  the  people,  as  the  cause 
of  the  change  in  the  selection  of  their 
representatives,  would  take  a  jour- 
ney to  a  contested  election  now  and 
then,  and  see  how  this  **  intelligence" 
manifests  itself— that  they  would 
witness  the  shocking  brutality — ^the 
gluttony  and  drunkenness — the  yells, 
and  the  ferocious  violence  of  a  mob 
whom  nothing  but  force,  such  as  in- 
fluences cattle,  can  control.  At  the 
late  elections  in  England,  there  were 
several  carried  by  mere  brute  force 
— the  voters  on  one  side  were  escort- 
ed to  the  poll  with  acclamation, 
while,  on  the  other,  they  were  pre- 
vented from  going  to  the  poll  by  vio- 
lence offered  to  their  persons^ — many 
were  severely  wounded,  and  some 
dangerously.  In  other  places  the 
terror  of  physical  force  was  such 
that  contests  were  not  attempted.  Is 
this  the  "  intelligence  of  the  people?" 
Is  it  of  such  patronage  as  this,  tiiat 
those  calling  themselves  Fsrliamettl^ 
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ary  Reformers  are  bo  -proud  ?  And 
Jet  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  to  the  mere 
mob  and  none  other,  that  this  vio« 
lence  is  to  be  attributed.  Those  who 
set  them  on,  or  who  **  hallooed" 
them  on,  to  use  one  of  Mr  O'Con- 
nelPs  strongest  expressions,  were  not 
of  the  mere  mob,  out  such  as  make 
speeches  and  write  in  newspapers; 
and  some  instances  there  were  of 
men  of  property,  with  a  number  of 
persons  in  their  employment,  who 
were  not  voters,  letting  loose  their 
workmen  at  the  time  of  the  election, 
with  no  other  conceivable  intention 
but  to  overcome,  by  brute  force,  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  to  effect 
that  by  the  violence  of  a  mob,  which 
they  could  not  effect  by  fair  and  un- 
obstructed voting. 

Amid  the  general  defection  from 
old  principles  and  old  friends,  it  is  a 
cheering  reflection  that  the  Univer- 
sities have  done  their  duty.  If  there  be 
any  just  criterion  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  educated  classes  of  England,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  decision  of  the  large 
constituency  who  elect  the  Universi- 
ty members.  With  regard  to  Dub- 
lin,  where  the  election  lies  in  the 
Corporatiou  of  the  University  alone, 
there  may  be  some  ground  lot  alle- 
ging that  no  particular  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  its  decision ;  but  in  the 
English  Universities,  whose  Masters 
of  Arts,  with  the  right  of  voting,  are 
scattered  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance 
to  find  them  at  such  a  time  promptly 
and  vigorously  deciding  against  the 
headlong  proceedings  of  the  King's 
government  I  rejoice  more  espe- 
cially over  Cambridge,  upon  the  old 
principle,  that  there  is  more  joy  over 
that  which  was  lost  and  is  found 
again,  than  over  that  which  we  have 
always  had  in  possession.  In  Cam- 
bridge an  earnest  and  vigorous  strug- 
gle was  made — minds  and  bodies 
were  heartily  and  zealously  engaged 
in  the  good  cause,  and  thus  the  vic- 
tory was  obtained.  Had  any  lan- 
guor, or  indifference,  or  relaxation  of 
exertion,  crept  into  the  proceedings, 
a  different  result  would  nave  follow- 
ed, but  the  young  men  of  the  pro- 
fessions had' their  hearts  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  carried  the  day.  Let  then 
the  result  of  the  Cambridge  Election, 
as  it  fills  us  with  good  hope  concern- 
ing the  principles  of  those  who  real- 


\j  ought  to  lead  the  country;  also 
furnish  us  with  an  example  to  be 
imitated.  Bad  as  the  aspect  of  affairs 
may  be, and  his  suflKcienUy gloomy, 
it  would  be  worse  than  macmess  to 
sit  down  in  inactive  despondency* 
There  is  yet  much  remaining  to  be 
done,  and,  by  spirit,  energy,  and  dis- 
cretion, much  may  yet  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  not  presuming  too 
much,  from  the  returns  that  have 
been  already  received,  to  take  the 
number  in  the  new  Parliament  who 
will  be  opposed  to  **  the  BiU,  the 
whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill," 
at  two  hundred  and  seventy.  This 
to  be  sure  will  leave  a  large  majority 
in  its  favour ;  but  a  strong  minority  is 
something,  and  a  few  minorities  of 
270  would  make  Ministers  feel  in 
rather  an  uncomfortable  position. 
Besides  the  Bill, — even  the  amended 
Bill, — was  full  of  errors  which  every 
man  acquainted  with  the  localities 
of  the  places  where  the  measure  has 
to  operate  could  point  out  Iliese 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  some  sense 
of  common  justice,  or  the  shew  of  it, 
must  still  remain  with  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
when  palpable  errors  are  held  up  be- 
fore them  they  must  pause,  and  con- 
descend, at  least,  to  tneir  discussion. 
Let  then  the  Bill  be  fought  point  by 
point, — temperately,  fairly,  discreet- 
ly,— but  with  unflinching  boldness, 
— let  there  be  no  flagging,  no  run- 
ning away  from  the  difficulty  and 
trouble  of  a  determined  struggle 
upon  every  part  and  parcel  of  tne 
Bill,  and  much — very  much  will  be 
gained.  The  people  have  gone  head- 
long in  ignorance  of  what  the  Bill  is ; 
^ong  and  arduous  as  were  the  de- 
bates upon  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
our  present  representative  system— 
the  new  measure  has  yet  to  be  sift- 
ed— its  Inadequacy  shewn— its  in- 
justice exposed— let  that  be  done  as 
it  ought  to  be — let  the  ground  be 
contended  inch  by  inch,  and  a  vic- 
tory will  be  won,  in  winning  round 
the  common  sense  of  the  people. 

Bat  without,  as  well  as  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  a  victory  is  yet 
to  be  gained  by  vigorous,  patient, 
and  good-humoured  exertion.  For 
the  moment  the  Tory  lords  and  gen- 
tlemen are  perhaps  sore  at  the  treat- 
they  have  receivodij^-tbej  wcu 
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may  be,-«lmt  to  let  snch  a  feeling 
continue  were  folly  5 — perhaps  they 
have  deserved  some  of  the  disap* 
pointment  they  have  met  with.  Let 
uiem  deserve  it  no  more^-^let  them 
cultivate  the  personal  good  will  of 
the  gentry  of  their  counties,  and  or- 
ganize matter!  against  the  next  eleC" 
turn.  If  every  Tory  gentleman  took 
the  pains  to  make  a  list  of  the  names 
of  ail  the  freeholders  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood,— to  ascertain  the  side  in 
politics  on  which  they  generally  voted, 
-—and  to  teach  those  of  his  own  party 
the  means  of  making  their  freeholds 
legally  perfect, — so  that  no  doubt 
could  exist  about  their  right  to  vote 
when  the  election  came  on,^a  great 
part  of  the  trouble  and  difficulty 
which  generally  attends  a  contest 
would  TO  saved,  and  the  party  pos- 
uldi 
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ing  such  information  would  come 
into  the  field  with  almost  a  certainty 
of  the  quantity  of  support  he  might 

London^  \9th  May,  1631. 


calculate  upon.  In  elections,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  knowledge  ia 
power,  and  no  exertion  should  be 
spared  either  in  obtaining  and  digest- 
ing this  knowledge,  or  in  conciliating 
the  good  will  of  the  people,  and  in- 
structing them  upon  the  real  nature 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  respecting  which 
they  have  imbibed  such  vague  and 
extravagant  notions. 

In  Scotland  you  have  made  a  bet- 
ter fight  than  we  can  boast  of.  I 
fiung  my  hat  in  the  air  until  it  al- 
most hit  the  Sim,  when  I  heard  of  Ihe 
ejection  of  Jeffrey  from  Edinburgh. 
The  county,  too,  has  returned  a  good 
man  and  true,  and  his  speech  was 
excellent ;  but  Sir  George  Murray's 
speech  at  Perth  is  the  beat  we  have 
yet  had  upon  the  present  state  of 
political  matters,  and  every  one,— 
even  the  Times  newspaper, — is  loud 
in  its  praise.-— Your  old  friend, 

Thb  Whig-Hateb. 
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ib — Fourth  night,  664— Fifth  night, 
665— Sixth  nighty  lb. — Seventh  night. 


66o — Dangerous  tendency  of  this  mea- 
sure, 666.— No.  V.  First  Reading  of 
t  the  Reform  Bill,  732— Timber  Duties, 
733— The  Times  newspaper,  735 — 
Debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  736— Discussion  on  Re- 
form  in  the  House  of  Lords,  740,  741 
— Alteration  in  the  Ministerial  plan  of 
Rdbra,  743. 

^»T,  Dr,  and  his  Contemporaries,  No. 
L  6I-.K0.  IL.09-.^^  III.  763.— 
No.  IV.  901. 

Parties,  346— Character  «r  Svl  Or«y% 
cabinet,  ib. — their  measvna,  558^ 
the  Tory  party,  354 — call  on  the  greal 
landholders  to  form  a  new  party,  359. 

Passage,  singular,  in  the  Life  of  the  late 
Henry  Harris,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  603. 

Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Physi- 
cian, see  Physician. 

,  some,  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Frizzle 
Pumpkin,  Chap.  III.,  636. 

Penitent's  Return,  by  Mrs  Hemans,  130. 

Physician,  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a 
late,  Chap.  VI.  The  Turned  Head, 
105— The  Wife,  112— Chap.  VIL 
The  Spectre*  Smitten,  361  —  Chap. 
VIII.  The  Martyr-Philosopher,  485. 
— Chap.  IX.  The  Statesman,  802— 
Chap.  X.  A  SUght  Cold,  946;  Rich 
and  Poor,  953 ;  Grave  Doings,  960. 

Poetry — Christmas  Carol  in  honour  of 
Maga,  1 1— King  WiUie,  17— the  Tri- 
color, 25 — Thomson's  Birthplace,  by 
Delta,  127— Last  Song  of  Sappho,  by 
Mrs  Hemans,  129 — Penitent's  Return, 
by  Mrs  Hemans,  130 — Remembrance, 
by  a  Modern  Pythagorean,  131 — Com- 
munings with  Thought,  by  Mrs  He- 
mans, 260 — The  Necromancer,  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  261 — The  Five  Champions 
of  Maga,  a  Song  by  the  lata  Dr  Scott, 
271— Demos,  277— O  FiU  the  Wine- 
Cop  high,  by  Robert  Folkestone  Wil- 
liams, 278— Winter  Wild,  by  Delta, 
327 — Six  Sonnetaon  the  Gianta'  Cause- 
way, by  Leodiensis,  342 — Goodnight, 
343— Tbe  Early  Lost,  by  Delta,  345 
— Tbe  Procession,  by  Mrs  Hemans, 
451— The  Burial  in  the  Desert,  by  Mrs 
Hemans,  453— To  my  ChUd,  626-- 
Johnne  Graimis  Eckspeditioun  till 
Hevin,  compilit  be  Mr  Hougge,  641— 
Family  Poetry,  No.  I.  652~To  Mrs 
Hemans,  667— The  Jacobin  Bill,  a 
Song,  798— The  Ghost  of  the  Gander 
of  Glasgow,  a  Song,  717 — Here  a  foul 
hulk  lies  Glasgow's  Gander,  a  Song, 
719— Hymn  of  the  Mountain  Chris- 
tian, by  Mrs  Hemans,  913 — The  High- 
lander's Return,  by  Delta,  914^Tbe 
Miser's  Grave,  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
915. 

Procession,  the,  by  Mrs  HemiuB,  451. 
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Pnmpkld,  Sir  Frinl^  FtMafw  1&  tbe 
Life  of,  Chap.  III.,  636. 

PythagorMO,  Modern,  Remeinlmiio«i  bf, 
131. 

Reform,  235 — ^neoeesity  of  Reform  ac- 
knowledged by  all  partiea,  ib.<— preya- 
lenoe  of  bribery  in  open  borougha,  ib. 
^-mistaken  opinion  tliat  the  doae  bo- 
roughs benefit  the  arietoeracy,  238 — 
the  arietocracy  would  gain  by  their 
abolition,  239 — ^#hieh  would  destroy 
the  Opposition,  ib. — it  ought  not 
therefore  to  take  place,  240— county 
electiont,  24i— ImproTementa  which 
ought  to  be  made  in  them,  ib — abuses 
at  the  eleotione  for  large  boroughs, 
247 — general  obserratlons,  247. 

,  Letter  from  an  English  Free- 
holder on  the  Ministry*s  plim  of,  783. 
Parliamentary,  on  the  French 


Revdution,  and,  429. 

,  the  Lord  AdToeate  on,  960. 


Reformers  and  Antl- Reformers,  a  word 
to  the  Wise  from  Old  Christopher,  72L 

Remembrance,  by  a  Modem  Pythago- 
rean, 131. 

Reriewer,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Sadler  and  the, 
a  prolusion,  by  Christopher  North,  892. 

RoToltttlon,  on  the  late  French,  No«  I., 
S6--«imilarity  between  it  and  the  Re- 
▼olution  of  1792,  37— Inflammatory 
Pamphlets  and  Journals,  40— Trial  of 
the  Ministers,  41— Flmsion  for  P«wer 
among  the  Deasoeraey,  42-Mlanger  of 
popular  insurrections,  43— the  National 
Guard  no  protection  against  thes^  44 
— ehangss  begin  with  the  well-inten- 
tioned, but  are  taken  up  and  driTon  to 
excess  by  the  ignorant  and  unprinci- 
pled, 44— No.  II.,  175— comparison 
of  the  present  state  of  publio  feeling  in 
Great  Britain  with  that  which  pre- 
ceded in  France  the  first  Revolution, 
177— No.  IIL,  429-.first  msaMtfss  of 
the  RcTolutionlsIs  of  1792,  ib.— pro- 
mn  of  CTents,  ending  in  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  430— symptoms  of  a  similar 
course  of  events  in  this  country,  481— 
Parliamentary  Reftirm,  432 — Its  de- 
strnctire  consequences,  43^«-No.  IV., 
The  National  Guard,  615  danger  of 
changes  effected  by  a  revolt  of  soUlers, 
Ib. — instancee  of  this  in  ths  ^revolt  of 
the  F^rench  Guards  in  1789,  616— in 
that  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  ths  Isle 
of  Leon,  617 — In  the  military  revolu- 
tions of  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Pied- 
mont, ib. — ^the  South  American  revo- 
lutions, 618 — ^the  new  French  revolu- 
tion, ib — the  Bdgian  nvolution,  ^9 
— insufficiency  of  a  National  Guard  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  a  country,  622-^ 
what  would  be  the  character  of  an 
English  National  Guard,  62&~No. 
V.«  745— Adam   Smith's   picture    of 


rsformtfi,  ib.— the  proposed  Reform 
ty%  times  more*democratic  than  that 
of  Republican  France,  746— Lord 
Brougham's  picture  of  the  dangers  of 
the  system  of  representation  which  he 
now  advocates,  751 — Mr  O'Connell 
will  nominate  60  members  after  the 
change,  754H.-the  newspapers  will  also 
heeome  boroughmongers,  756  — the 
L.5  houssholders  will  soon  force  con- 
cessions from,  their  L.10  brethren, 
757— delusive  nature  of  publi«  opi- 
nion, ib.— danger  of  concession  to  po- 
pular clamour,  760— No.  VI.  919; 
Edinburgh  Illumination  Riot,  Ib. ; 
Election  Riot,  920— the  Reform  BUI 
will  throw  the  county  elections  Into 
the  hands  of  feuars  and  householders, 
924-»the  profligate  and  venal  dam  of 
voters  that  will  bs  created  in  the  towns, 
925 — disastrous  consequences  which 
the  change  will  produce  to  the  farmers, 
927 — result  of  the  elections  in  England 
and  Scotland,  933 — Strong  Censure  by 
Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey,  while  Editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  thoee 
desperate  measures  he  is  now  urging 
forward,  934. 
Revolution,  Military  EvenU  of  the  late 
French,  by  a  Staff  Officer,  review  of, 

4a 

I  »  French,  of  1830,  the  Evento 
which  produced  h,  review  of,  48. 

Rhapeody,  Winter,  by  Christopher  North, 
Fytte  Third,  287— Fytte  Fourth,  309. 

Rich  and  Poor,  953. 

Sadler,  Mr,  and  the  Edinbniyh  Reviewer, 
a  prolusion,  in  three  chapters,  by  Chris- 
topher North,  chap.  I.  392;  chap.  II. 
405;  chap.  IIL  415. 

Sappho^  Last  Song  of,  by  Mrs  Hemans, 
129. 

Sayings  and  Doings,  Parliamentary.  See 

Scene  on  the  «  Cooto  Firme,"  45. 

Shepherd,  Ettrick,  O  wed  be&*  the  mai- 
den gay,  a  song  by,  546 ;  a  story  of 
good  Queen  Bess,  by,  579;  Johnne 
Graimis  Eckspeditioun  till  Hevin,  oom- 
plUt  by,  641 ;  the  Miser's  Grave,  by, 
915. 

Singular  passage  in  the  life  of  the  late 
Heory  Harris,  doctor  in  divinity,  603. 

Slight  Cold,  946. 

Sonnets  on  the  Giants*  Causeway,  by 
Leodieneis,  342. 

Sotheby's  Homer,  Critique  of,  668.  Cri. 
tique  II.  829. 

South  Stack,  the,  159. 

Speetre-smitten,  the,  361. 

Stack,  the  South,  159. 

Staff  Officer,  Military  Events  ef  the  late 
French  Revolution,  by  a,  review  a(  46. 

Slats  of  Ireland,  467. 

Statesmaui  the,  802. 
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Stephan,  Janaiei,  lits  misrepreieiitalloiii 

regarding  the  British  Colonies  expot6d| 

in  a  letter  fimn  James  Mao^aeea  l» 

Eari  Grej,  454. 
Story  of  Azimantiom,  224,  440. 
Story  of  Good  Qneen  Ben,  by  the  E«- 

triok  Skepkerd,  579. 
Thomsoii*8  Birthplace,  by  Delta,  127. 
Thought,  oommonings  ^th,  by  Mrs  He* 

mans,  260. 
Tom  CriBgle's  Log,  977. 
Tri.^lor,  the,  2fi. 
Tombiin,  D.  French  ReTolatkmof  1880^ 

by,  vsTlew  of,  48. 
Whig  Budget,  968. 
Whig,  letter  from  a  liberal,  598 ;  proper 

meaning  of  the  word  *<  reform,*  lb. ; 

the  only  object  of  a  revolutionary  party 


must  bo  ibs  sataUlshment  of  a  republic, 
596  ;  the  great  risks  that  must  bo  run 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  that  ob- 
ject, ib.;  the  little  advantage  to  be 
reaped  from  It,  597 ;  England  not  pr^ 
pand  to  follow  the  example  of  Fhmoe 
and  Belgium,  600 ;  abases  that  really 
requiro  eorrestioo,  ib. ;  advice  to  those 
who  support  **  the  Conservative  Sys- 
tem,** 602. 

Whig-Hater^  letter  from  the,  en  the  late 
£leetioiis  in  England,  1011. 

Wife,  the,  112. 

Williams,  Robert  Folkestone,  O  fill  the 
vrino^eup  high,  by,  278. 

Winter  Rhi^sody,  by  C3iristopher  North, 
Fytte  Third,  287 ;  Fytte  Fourth,  909. 

Winter  Wild,  by  Delta,  327. 
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